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PREFACE. 


Dr.  NAEaELSBACH's  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  the  Evangelist  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  ap- 
peared, as  the  concluding  volnme  of  Dr.  Lange's  Bibdwerk,  in  1877,  just  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  its  first  volume  on  Matthew  (1857).  The  author  says  in  his  preface  (dated  July 
26th,  1877)  that  the  "nonum  prematur  in  annum"  was  literally  fulfilled,  since  he  has  been  engaged 
on  it  nine  years. 

The  English  translation  was  begun  several  years  ago  from  advanced  sheets  kindly  forwarded  by 
the  German  publisher.  It  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  LoWKlE,  then  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  his  colleague  and  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Jacobus.  But  Dr.  Jacobus  only  lived  to  make  some  notes  on  the  first  few  chapters, 
which  were  retained  unaltered  (with  his  initials,  M.  W.  J.)  from  motives  of  afiectionate  remem- 
brance. After  his  death,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Moore,  formerly  of  Vienna,  now  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was 
associated  with  the  work,  and  assumed  the  translation  of  chaps,  xxi.-xxx.,  and  chaps.  Ix.-lxvi.,  in- 
clusive. The  other  chapters  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Lowrie,  who  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  lias 
devoted  all  his  time  and  strength  to  the  laborious  work. 

The  great  length  of  the  German  commentary  (827  pages),  and  the  inexpediency  of  dividing  the 
English  edition  in  two  volumes,  made  it  necessary  to  condense  and  to  abridge  as  much  as  was  con- 
sistent with  justice  to  the  author  and  his  work.  For  the  same  reason  the  original  additions  are  con- 
fined to  interpretations  differing  from  those  of  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  and  to  additions  and  substitutions 
of  doctrinal  and  homiletical  matter  from  English  sources  for  those  of  German  authors  and  sermon- 
izers.  The  metrical  arrangement  of  the  text  is  based  upon  the  well-known  commentary  of  Bishop 
LowTH  and  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  of  the  London  Eeligious  Tract  Society.  Dr.  Nae- 
OELSBACH  gives  a.  prose  version  printed  in  the  usual  style,  without  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
parallelism. 

One  more  volume,  containing  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  which  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
layed for  one  portion  of  it,  remains  to  complete  the  Anglo-American  reproduction  of  Langb,  which 
was  begun  in  1864  (seven  years  after  the  German). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  editor  or  publisher  would  have  ventured  on  a  commentary  of  twen- 
ty-four large  and  closely  printed  volumes,  could  he  have  forseen  the  difliculties  and  risks  con- 
nected with  it;  and  yet  it  has  proved  successful  beyond  all  expectation.  May  Lange's  Bible-work 
long  continue  to  be  an  aid  and  comfort  to  pastors  and  theological  students  for  whose  special  benefit 
it  was  prepared. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Nkw  Yoek,  October  31st,  1878. 


THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


IlfTEODUCTIOIf. 

§  1.    CONTBMPOEARY   HISTORY. 

From  the  period  of  their  establiahment,  all  the  conflicts  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  were  involved  with  the  neighboring  natimis  were,  so  to  speak,  merely  of  a  local  nature.  Only 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  Assyria  and  Babylon  did  they  enter  into  relations  with  the  world- 
power  ( Wellmach).  If  thereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  became  infinitely  greater  for  the  theo- 
cratic life,  the  theocracy,  on  the  other,  approached  so  much  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  its  task  in  the 
world's  history.  The  relation  to  Assyria  was  brought  about  by  the  desire  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  to 
obtain  protection  against  Syria  and  Ephraim.  Out  of  the  dependence  on  Assyria  in  which  Ahaz 
became  thereby  involved,  his  successor  Hezekiah  sought  to  free  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  southern 
world-power,  Egypt.  This,  on  his  part,  was  an  untheocratic  procedure.  Assyria  was  not  to  be  hin- 
dered in  subjugating  Judah  by  human  power.  Jehovah  Himself  protected  His  people  and  com- 
pelled Sennacherib,  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  by  the  fearful  desolation  which  the 
angel  of  the  Loed  wrought  in  his  army  (2  Kings  xix.  35).  But  even  before  Judah  was  entirely 
rescued  out  of  the  power  of  Assyria  by  this  miraculous  aid,  it  had  initiated  another  relation  to  a 
world-power  that  was  to  become  incomparably  more  fatal  to  it  than  the  relation  to  Assyria. 

The  Babylonian  king  Merodach-Baladan,  when  Hezekiah  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  congratulate  him  and  to  initiate  friendly  relations.  Hezekiah,  flat- 
tered by  the  honor  shown  him,  met  the  Babylonian  ambassador  with  too  little  reserve.  Thereupon 
he  was  obliged  to  hear  from  Isaiah's  lips  the  denunciation  that  all  the  treasures  of  his  house,  that  he 
had  displayed  with  such  pride  to  those  ambassadors,  would  be  carried  away  as  booty,  and  his  chil- 
dren as  captives  to  Babylon.  In  place  of  Assyria,  therefore,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  Isaiah  sees 
Babylon  appear  on  the  horizon  as  the  enemy  that  was  to  prepare  the  end  of  the  outward  theocracy. 
The  Babylonian  captivity  stands  clear  before  his  prophetic  vision,  hut  also  the  end  of  it,  and  there- 
with the  beginning  of  the  great  period  of  salvation  that  was  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  world,  albeit 
with  great  alternations.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  a  threefold  conflict  in  which  Isaiah  sees  the  theocracy 
placed :  that  with  Ephraim-Syria,  Assyria  and  Babylon.  One  develops  out  of  the  other.  The  con- 
flict with  Ephraim-Syria  was  properly  but  the  handle  to  the  fatal  complication  with  Assyria,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  generated  the  relations  with  Babylon.  For  Merodach-Baladan,  the  great  Baby- 
lonian patriot  (see  comment  at  xxxix.  1-8)  and  firm  defender  of  the  freedom  of  his  country  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians,  would  certainly  not  have  congratulated  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery, 
had  he  not  seen  in  him  an  ally  against  the  common  enemy,  Assyria.  Thus  we  see  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
appearing  at  a  period  when  the  way  was  paving  for  the  immediate  relations  of  the  theocracy  with 
the  great  world-powers  by  which  its  ruin  was  threatened.  Beyond  doubt,  this  was  an  historical  cri- 
sis of  the  utmost  significance,  and  we  see  that  only  a  man  of  the  greatest  spiritual  power  could  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Isaiah  was  equal  to  it.  When  it  was  reported  in  Jerusalem  that  Ephraim 
had  combined  with  Syria,  hearts  trembled  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  shaken  with  the  wind  (vii.  2). 
But  Isaiah  declared  that  Eezin  and  the  son  of  Eemaliah  were  nothing  but  two  smoking  stumps  of 
torches  (vii.  4).     But  Assyria,  in  which  Ahaz  confided,  was  to  be  feared  (vii.  17).     However,  when 

ria  had  fulfilled  its  mission  in  Israel  and  Judah,  and  now  in  wicked  arrogance  would  possess 
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the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  swallow  up  Judah  as  it  had  done  Ephraim,  it  waa  said :  "I  will  put 
my  hook  in  thy  nose  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  which  thou 
earnest"  (xxxvii.  29).  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  What  human  wisdom  could  see  danger  for  the 
theocracy  in  that  embassy  of  Merodach-Baladan  ?  The  Prophet  detects  the  danger.  He  gives 
warning — he  announces  that  Babylon  will  have  the  king  of  Judah  and  those  that  belong  to  him  as 
captives  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  much  more  than  with  the  portrayal  of  this  judgment  he  occupies 
himself  with  the  consolation  that  will  be  extended  to  Israel  for  this  visitation.  His  gaze  is  chjeiJy 
directed  to  the  deliverance  out  of  this  exile,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  a  glorious  salvation  lor 
personal  and  natural  life  that  lies  in  perspective,  even  to  the  remotest  distance,  is  naked  and  open 
before  his  eyes. 

Thus  Isaiah  is  the  great  Central-Prophet  who,  stationed  at  a  decisive  turning-point,  detects  with 
a  clear  eye  all  the  principal  points  of  the  perspective  that  open  out  from  it,  and  becomes  thereby 
to  his  people  the  prophetic  mediator  both  of  exhortation  and  warning,  and  also  of  consolation  and 
instruction  as  occasion  demanded.  And  by  this  means  he  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  on 
whom  all  later  prophets  lean  as  on  their  greatest  exemplar  and  highest  prophetic  authority. 

Isaiah's  labors  fall,  according  to  i.  1,  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  kings 
of  Judah.  According  to  vi.  1  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  year  that  Uzziah  died.  It 
need  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  information  concerning  the  call 
of  the  Prophet,  there  appears  no  further  piece  of  writing  from  Uzziah's  time.  But  we  find  none  also 
from  Jotham's  time.  For  there  happened  nothing  under  Jotham  that  could  have  moved  Isaiah  to 
prophetic  activity.  The  period  of  sixteen  years  under  Jotham  may  have  been  a  period  of  inward 
collection  and  preparation  for  the  Prophet.  First  under  Ahaz  his  labors  proper  began.  The  first 
occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war,  concerning  the  particulars  of  which  see  the 
commentary  on  vii.  1  sq.  The  combination  of  the  military  forces  of  Ephraini-Syria  moved  Ahaz  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-Pileser.  But  Isaiah  it  moved  to  direct  his 
prophetic  gaze  on  Assyria,  and,  primarily,  in  the  prophetic  cycle,  chapters  vii.-xii.,  to  announce 
both  the  danger  impending  from  Assyria  and  the  final  deliverance  out  of  it.  Tiglath-Pileser,  in 
fact,  complied  with  the  desire  of  Ahaz  for  aid.  It  was  welcome  to  Mm  in  the  interests  of  his  policy 
of  conquest.  He  conquered  and  mad^  subject  the  kingdom  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xvi.  9;  comp.  on  Isa. 
xvii.  1).  He  conquered  at  the  same  time  the  north  and  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim,  and  led 
the  inhabitants  away  captive  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  From  that  time  onwards  Palestine  and  the  coun- 
tries in  its  neighborhood  remained  a  principal  mark  for  the  conquering  expeditions  of  Assyria. 
Ahaz  brought  this  down  on  himself  by  his  policy  of  unbelief.  He  himself,  indeed,  was  not  yet  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  untheocratic  conduct.  Although  by  direct  encouragement  of  foreign  modes  of 
religious  worship  (comp.  2  Kings  xvi.  10  sqq.)  he  had  added  to  his  guilt,  he  still  remained  in  pos- 
session of  his  land  and  throne  to  the  end  of  his  life  (728  B.  C).  But  his  successor,  Hezekiah,  although 
a  prince  devoted  to  the  Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  was  obliged  to  experience  all  the  distresses  that 
sprang  forth  like  mischievous  fruit  from  the  dr.igon  seed  of  his  father.  When  Hosea,  king  of  Israel, 
sought  to  rid  himself  of  the  oppressive  power  of  Assyria  by  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  Shalmaneser, 
Tiglath-Pileser's  successor,  besieged  Samaria  for  two  years.  He  was  prevented  by  death  from  com- 
pleting his  undertaking.  His  successor,  Sargon,  took  the  city  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  (722  B. 
C,  2  Kings  xvii.  6)  and  led  away  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity.  But  by  that  eflbrt 
of  the  king  of  Israel  to  find  protection  against  Assyria  in  Egypt,  the  attention  of  the  Assyrian  ruler 
was  drawn  to  the  latter  power.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Manbtho, 
there  reigned  in  Egypt  the  twenty-fifth  Ethiopic  dynasty.  Three  of  its  kings  are  mentioned  by 
name :  Sabako  (Sevech,  So)  I.  and  II.  and  Tirliika.  According  to  the  annals  of  Sargon  (comp. 
ScuRADEB.,  Die  Keilinschriflen  und  das  A.  T.,  pp.  258,  318),  Sevech  (II.),  in  union  with  Hanno  of 
Gaza,  encountered  Sargon  at  Eaphia  (twenty-two  mUIiaria  south-west  of  Gaza)  in  the  year  720  B.  C. 
Sargon  conquered  and  subdued  Philistia.  But  the  Philistine  princes  revolted.  Therefore  a  new  ex- 
pedition of  Sargon  agairist  Philistia,  that  resulted  in  the  subjection  of  the  insurgents  in  the  year  711. 
This  is  the  expedition  conducted  by  Tartan  (i.  e.,  general  in  chief)  to  which  Isa.  xx.  refers.  All 
these  conflicts  had  taken  place  without  the  kingdom  of  Judah  becoming  involved  as  a  fellow-suflerer. 
The  clouds  big  with  destruction  moved  thrice  along  the  north,  west  and  south-west  borders  of  Judah 
before  they  turned  to  empty  themselves  on  Judah  itself.  It  is  related  also,  2  Kings  xviii.  7,  that 
Hezekiah  revolted  from  the  king  of  Assyria,  i.  e.,  that  he  sought  to  relieve  himself  of  the  dependence 
to  which  Ahaz  had  submitted.     At  the  same  time  Hezekiah — and  this  was  the  great  weakness  of 
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which  this  otherwise  admirable  prince  was  guilty — sought  protection  and  help  from  Egypt  against 
the  danger  impending  from  Assyria.  On  this  account  he  is  sharply  reproved  by  Isaiah.  Chapters 
XX.,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  are  meant  to  warn  against  this  untheocratic  policy.  Judah  must  trust  in  the 
Lord  who  promised  by  His  prophet  not  to  yield  it  up  to  the  Assyrian,  but  that  he  would  free  it  by 
a  mighty  act  of  deliverance.  Sargou  was  murdered  in  the  year  705.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Sennacherib.  The  third  expedition  of  this  king  that  occurred  in  the  year  700  B.  C.  passed  through 
Phcenicia  to  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  land  of  Judah  was  traversed  and  desolated.  Only  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  remained  to  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  was  shut  up  "like  a  bird  in  its  cage."  In  order 
to  save  at  least  Jerusalem,  Hezekiah  paid  Sennacherib  to  retire  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  three  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  (2  Kings  xviii.  14sqq.).  Sennacherib  took  the  money  and  then  still  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  In  this  great  strait  Hezekiah  cried  to  the  Lorb  and  received  through 
Isaiah  a  comforting  promise.  At  Eltekeh,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44; 
xxi.  23)  the  armies  of  Sennacherib  and  Tirh^ka  encountered.  The  victory  was  undecided.  But 
shortly  after  185,000  men  perished  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrian  in  one  night,  likely  of  a  pest.  This 
compelled  Sennacherib  to  retreat  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  and  six.;  Isa.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.).  Thus 
Judah  was  rescued. 

This  event  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Isaiah  as  far  as  known  to  us.  For  not  long 
after  this  miraculous  deliverance  Hezekiah  died.  It  is  doubtful  if  Isaiah  still  lived  to  see  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Isaiah  i.  1  is  against  it.  For  there  Hezekiah  is  named  as  the  latest  king  under  whom 
Isaiah  lived.  Isaiah  knew  that  after  that  overthrow  (xxxvii.  36)  Assyria  was  done  away,  and  was 
no  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  theocracy.  His  gaze,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  since 
that  embassy  related  in  Isaiah  xxxix.,  had  turned  in  another  direction.  He  knew  that  the  greatest 
danger  threatened  the  theocracy,  not  from  Assyria,  but  from  Babylon.  At  this  time,  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  before  or  after  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  he  must  have  occupied  himself  with  the  relation 
of  his  nation  to  Babylon.  But  he  is  not  especially  interested  in  the  victory  of  Babylon  and  the  capti- 
vity of  his  people  there.  This  point  he  leaves  to  others  whom  the  matter  more  nearly  touched.  Only  the 
thoughts  of  salvation  and  redemption  employ  him  at  the  end  of  his  life.  In  this  period  must  have 
originated  the  great  book  of  consolation  (xl.-lxvi.),  along  with  the  smaller  pieces  that  relate  to  Ba- 
bylon (xiii.-xiv.  23 ;  xxi.  1-10;  xxxiv.,  xxxv.). 

?  2.    THE  PEKSON  AND   PEOPHETIC   LABORS   OP  ISAIAH. 

The  name  'HUfE?]  (abbreviated  ""I'^^E?',  which  form,  however,  is  never  used  in  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  the  Prophet)  can  mean  solus  Jovas  or  Java  salvat  [sahamt).  J/'E?'  com- 
bined with  n'  must  properly  have  sounded  n'J^tl'''  or  n';jl!'''j  abbreviated  'i|i^'  (which  actually 
occurs  1  Chron.  ii.  31 ;  iv.  20 ;  v.  24).  Still  there  prevails  a  certain  freedom  in  the  formation  of 
compound  proper  names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compounds  with  H',  whose  first  part  is  a  verb — 
and  that  Kal — are  extremely  numerous,  so  that  it  is  natural  here  to  take  V^^  for  a  verbal  form. 
But  the  meaning  of  nilT'  X'XV''  would  be  primarily:  Java  salvus  est.  Still  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that,  in  compounding  names,  Kal  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  Piel  or  Hiphil  (comp.  Koehler,  Komm. 
on  Zech.,  p.  3  sq.) ;  so  that  here  too  V'd''  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  J^'t^in.  There  remains  still 
some  irregularity,  whether  we  derive  iTi'E''  from  y^\  or  VW-  But  the  sense  remains  the  same. 
FuERST  (in  his  Lexicon)  takes  a  substantive  V^''  for  the  root,  and  translates  "Jah  is  helper;"  whereas 
in  his  Concordance  he  translates  it  "deliverance  of  God."  In  Jerome,  too,  the  same  difference  is 
found,  only  that  once  he  renders  the  name  aoyrrjpia  Kvpiov,  and  again  salvaior  Domini.  Other  men 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  1  Chr.  iii.  21 ;  xxv.  3,  15 ;  Ezr.  viii.  7,  19 ;  Neh.  xi.  7.  Concerning 
the  attempt  of  Abarbanel  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  names  of  the  prophets  (and  thus 
Isaiah's  also)  and  prophecy,  see  Koehler,  I.  c,  p.  5,  Anm. 

We  know  almost  nothing  concerning  the  outward  relations  of  the  Prophet.  His  father  is  called 
Amoz  (yiDK).  "Who  this  was  is  wholly  unknown.  Only  ignorance  of  the  language  could  identify 
him  with  the  prophet  Amos  (Ony)  •  only  Rabbinical  jugglery  could  make  out  of  him  a  brother  to 
the  king  Amaziah  ('^^V9?.)-  The  latter  is  the  source  of  the  saying  that  Isaiah  came  of  a  royal  race. 
We  are  moreover  uninformed  about  the  time  of  Isaiah's  birth  and  death.  The  opinion  that  Isaiah's 
prophetic  labors  extended  through  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  m 
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founded  on  the  false  exposition  of  the  date  given  i.  1,  and  also  of  the  position  that  the  account  of  the 
calling  of  the  Prophet  occupies  in  the  book  (comp.  on  this  Gesenius  in  his  Commentary,  p.  5  sqq.). 
That  the  call  of  the  Prophet  is  first  narrated  chap.  vi.  has  quite  another  explanation  (comp.  our 
commentary,  in  loc).  We  can  only  infer  from  vi,  1  that  Isaiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in 
the  year  of  Uzziah's  death,  i.  e.,  therefore  in  the  year  759  B.  C.  How  old  he  was  at  that  time,  we 
know  not.  If  we  assume  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  younger  than  Jeremiah,  who  calls  him- 
self a  1.IJJ  when  he  was  called  (Jer.  i.  6  sq.),  and  if  we  further  assume  that  Jeremiah  was  twenty 
years  old,  then  Isaiah  would  have  lived  from  that  time  16  +  16  +  29,  thus  at  least  sixty-one  years, 
and  consequently  must  have  attained  an  age  of  at  least  eighty-one  years.  Concerning  the  period 
and  manner  of  his  death  we  have  only  rumors.  Manasseh,  Hezekiah's  successor,  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  Prophet  to  be  sawn  asunder.  The  Prophet  having  fled  to  a  hollow  cedar  from  the  king's 
wrath,  and  having  been  ''enfolded"  by  it,  tlie  king  let  him  be  sawn  in  this  tree  (comp.  the  passages 
from  the  Talmud  relating  to  this  in  Gesenius,  in  loc).  In  itself  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Manasseh  inflicted  a  martyr's  death  on  the  faithful  prophet  of  Jeh(3vah.  As  is  well  known,  he  is 
described  to  have  been  the  wickedest  and  crudest  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  expressly  said  of 
him  that  he  shed  very  much  innocent  blood  (2  Kings  xxi.  16).  JosEPHUS  (Antiq.  X.  3,  1)  adds  to 
this  that  he  did  not  spare  the  prophets.  But  opposed  to  all  this  is  the  fact  that,  chap.  i.  1,  the  reign 
of  Manasseh  is  not  named,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  omitted,  especially  if  the  Prophet 
had  been  put  to  death  by  that  king.  At  the  spot  where  the  three  valleys,  Jehoshaphat,  Gihon  and 
Tyropoeon,  come  together,  there  stands  an  ancient  gnarled  trunk  (it  is,  however,  the  trunk  of  a  mul- 
berry tree)  that  is  called  the  tree  of  Isaiah  (comp.  Geap  vok  Wartensleben,  Jerusalem,  Oegen- 
wartiges  mid  Vergangenes,  3,  Aufl.,  Berlin,  1875,  p.  83)  [Dr.  Eobinson's  Researches,  etc.,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
232,  336. — Tb.J  At  the  same  spot  the  fountain  Siloam  issues,  of  which  the  report  says  that  God 
sent  it  to  the  Prophet  to  still  his  thirst  when  he  was  near  his  death  (comp.  Leykeb  in  HEKZoa's 
a.  Encycl.  XIV.  p.  375).  We  have  no  hint  of  Isaiah's  ever  having  lived  any  where  else  than  in 
Jerusalem.  That  he  was  married  appears  from  vii.  3  (comp.  x.  21  sq.),  where  his  son  is  called 
Shear-Jashub,  and  from  the  account  viii.  3  that  Isaiah,  at  God's  command,  "  went  unto  the  pro- 
phetess," who  bore  him  a  son,  whom,  also  by  divine  command,  he  named  Maher-shalal-ha-sh-baz. 
Moreover,  viii.  18,  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  children  "that  God  had  given  him."  From  what  is  related 
in  the  passages  just  cited,  we  see  that  the  family  of  the  Prophet  was  quite  drawn  into  the  sphere  of 
his  proplietic  activity.  That  Isaiah  was  the  instructor  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  Nathan  had  formerly 
been  of  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  is  mere  conjecture  that  Patjlus  sets  up  in  the  clavis  on  Isaiah  ix. 
5.  A  double  notice  in  Chronicles  has  occasioned  the  conjecture  that  Isaiah  was  annalist  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus  we  read  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  that  Isaiah  wrote  (3i]3)  the  'H^Ii?  'l-?!,  the  first  and  the 
last.  And  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32  it  reads :  "  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  goodness,  be- 
hold, they  are  written  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel"  ["  (which  is  received)  into  the  book  of  the  kings,"  etc.  Dr.  N.'s 
translation. — Th.].  According  to  this,  therefore,  Isaiah  composed  historical  works  on  the  lives  of 
the  two  most  distinguished  kings  that  were  his  contemporaries,  and  one  of  these  works  was  incorpo- 
rated, though  perhaps  only  partially,  in  the  great  annalistic  historical  work  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  from  which  the  Chronicler  drew  (comp.  Zoeckeee,  Chronih.,  p.  16  sq.).  When  the 
Chronicler  calls  the  work  on  Hezekiah  ]lin,  it  is  most  natural  to  explain  this  designation  by  saying 
that  that  historical  work  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  prophetic  book,  which  in  fact  bears  the  title 
liTJJtJ'''  pin.  And  this  might  happen  for  the  reason  that  chapters  xxxvi. -xxxix.  contain  historical 
eections  that  are  common  to  our  book  of  prophecy  and  to  the  canonical  book  of  Kings,  as  well  as  to  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  that  were  the  source  of  the  latter.  The  book  of  prophecy  might  easily 
be  regarded  by  the  Chronicler  (who  lived  later,  and  could  hardly  have  had  before  him  the  writing  of 
Isaiah  about  Hezekiah)  as  the  source  of  Isaiah's  accounts  concerning  Hezekiah  which  he  found  in  his 
annalistic  historical  work.  But  the  statements  of  the  Chronicler  by  no  means  justify  the  assumption 
that  Isaiah  filled  the  oflice  of  a  "I'^TD.  In  the  writings  tliat  we  have  from  him  the  person  of  the 
Prophet  is  kept  in  the  background.  They  speak  of  him  and  of  what  belongs  to  him  only  so  far  as 
they  have  to  tell  of  his  direct  and  personal  interference  in  what  occurred  (comp.  vi.  1  sqq.;  vii.  1  sqq.; 
viii.  1  sqq.,  16  sqq.;  xx.  1  sqq.;  xxii.  15  sqq.;  sxviii.  9  sqq,;  xxxvii.-xxxix.).  The  secret  founda- 
tion of  all  his  prophetic  activity  was  the  consciousness  that  he  was  an  instrument  of  God,  chosen, 
equipped  and  called  to  His  service  (comp.  vi-).  This  consciousness  generated  in  him  the  most  de- 
voted obedience  and  the  most  implicit  trust  in  God.     Consequently  he  had  no  fear  of  man  and  no 
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regard  for  merely  human  interests.  With  the  greatest  freedom  he  opposes  Ahaz  (vii.  1  eqq.).  He 
does  the  same  to  the  chamberlain  Shebna  (xxii.  15  «qq.),  people  of  rank,  priests  and  prophets,  men 
and  women,  in  fact  the  whole  people  in  general  (ii.;  iii.;  v.;  xxviii.  7  sqq.).  Moreover  he  does  not 
spare  Hezekiah  and  his  noble  counsellors,  nor  the  women  who  seem,  under  him  also,  to  have  attained 
great  influence.  He  keenly  reproves  the  secret  ways  that  their  policy  followed  in  regard  to  Egypt 
(xxx.-xxxii-).  When  Hezekiah  was  sick,  he  says  to  him  that  he  must  die  with  the  same  boldness 
(xxxviii.  1),  that  he  afterwards  joyfully  announces  to  the  believing  suppliant  his  deliverance  and 
the  lengthening  of  his  life  (xxxviii.  5 sqq.).  And  upon  Ilezekiah's  having  in  foolish  vanity  dis- 
played his  treasures  to  the  messengers  from  Babylon,  he  tells  him  plainly  that  all  this  shall  be  car- 
ried away  in  exile  to  Babylon  (xxxix.  5  sqq.). 

Though,  on  the  (me  hand,  we  see  the  Prophet  dealing  thus  practically  with  the  emergencies  of 
the  present,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  for  him  no  merely  contemporary  interest.  For  him 
that  immeasurable  interval  does  not  exist  that  for  common  men  divides  the  remote  from  the  imme- 
diate future.  Both  appear  to  him  a  continued  whole  which  he  commands  with  his  gaze  in  all  its 
parts.  Every  thing  of  like  sort,  which  in  its  realization  in  time  forms  indeed  an  organic,  connected 
line  of  development,  yet  one  that  is  measurelessly  extended,  he  sees  before  him  as  one  tableau,  whose 
figures,  though  really  belonging  to  the  most  dififerent  stages  of  time,  appear  to  him  to  stand  along- 
side of  one  another.  In  one  word,  the  limits  of  time  do  not  exist  for  him.  Periods  of  time  vanish 
before  his  gaze.  He  contemplates  together  what  is  nearest  and  farthest  when  they  belong  together. 
Thus  he  comes  back  from  the  remotest  future  into  the  immediate  present  with  a  sudden  spring,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  i.  12  he  comprehends  Jerusalem's  whole  future  of  salvation  in  one.  The  great  dis- 
course of  the  second  introduction  sets  two  grand  images  of  the  remotest  future  at  its  head  (ii.  1-4 ; 
iv.  2-6),  in  order  to  contemplate  the  present  in  their  light.  Much  more  frequently  it  happens  that, 
immediately  after  an  event  of  the  near  future,  the  Prophet  sees  the  far  and  farthest  future.  Thus  in 
chap,  xi.,  immediately  after  the  deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  Assyria,  he  sees  the  form  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  of  His  kingdom  of  peace,  and  the  latter,  in  fact,  unfolded  to  its  extremest  consequences  in 
the  generation  of  a  new  life  of  nature.  In  chap.  xvi.  5,  to  Moab,  in  reward  for  its  reception  of  the 
fugitives  of  Judah  (whom,  according  to  the  whole  context,  he  contemplates  as  expelled  by  a  present 
threatening  world-power),  he  promises  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  In 
chap,  xix.,  immediately  after  announcing  to  Egypt  its  ruin  by  means  of  Assyria,  the  then  representa- 
tive of  the  world-power,  he  announces  to  it  its  conversion  to  Jehovah  and  its  peaceful  union  with 
Assyria  and  Israel.  Let  these  examples  suffice.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enumerate  all  the  cases 
of  this  kind  that  occur  in  both  parts  of  the  book.  Though  this  may  not  be  an  exclusive  character- 
istic of  Isaiah's,  still  one  may  say  that  it  appears  especially  strong  and  frequent  in  him.  This 
agrees  with  the  elevation  of  the  view-point  that  he  takes.  For  he  that  stands  highest  sees  the 
farthest. 

On  this  account  especially  he  takes  so  high  a  rank  among  the  prophets.  In  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  he  is  called  i  irpofijTrjq  o  fiiyag  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  22),  who  further  says  of  him  that  he  wevfiari 
ltcyi?i<i>  el6e  ra  iaxara  [ibid.  ver.  24),  and  that  he  1<JC  tov  aiCivog  vK(Ssi^e  ro  iadjieva  (ibid.  ver.  25). 
EuSEBItJS  calls  him  {dem.  ev.  II.  4)  rbv  /ilyav  koX  -^avafiaiov  TrpoipiiTTiv — indeed  even  Trpo^r/T^v  jiiytoTov 
{ibid.  V.  4).  Theodoeet  calls  him  6  ■SeidTarog  'Uaatac.  Isidoeus  Pblus  :  6  SiopaTiKiiTarog  (lib.  I. 
ep.  366),  and  rav  n-po<p^Tav  aaipitsTaTog  {ibid.  ep.  366).  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  considera- 
tion that  Isaiah  foresees  those  facts  of  the  fulfilment  of  salvation  on  which  rests  the  specific  teaching 
of  Christianity.  For  it  is  historical  facts,  not  dogmas,  that  constitute  the  pith  of  Christian  teaching. 
Of  course  it  is  not  like  one  standing  near  that  Isaiah  sees  those  facts,  but  like  one  standing  far  ofl^, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  For  this  reason  he  describes  them  in  peculiarly  strange  words,  that  are  to 
himself  indistinct,  and  yet  are  essentially  correct.  Without  himself  having  any  presentiment  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  he  must  predict  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  from  an  unmarried  woman  (vii.  14). 
And  then  he  describes  this  child  by  expressions  that  sound  blasphemous,  if  he  to  whom  they  are 
applied  is  held  to  be  a  man  (ix.  5).  In  contrast  with  this,  he  sees  the  servant  of  God  defamed  so  as 
to  appear  no  longer  human,  and  then  again  raised  up  to  superhuman  power  and  glory  (liii.).  More- 
over lie  sees  an  entirely  new  way  of  appropriating  salvation  that  must  indeed  appear  strange  enough 
to  human  thoughts  (Iv. ),  and,  what  to  pious  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  must  have  appeared  down- 
right oflensive,  he  speaks  of  a  worship  of  God  to  which  the  outward  temple  and  ceremonial  service 
v,'ill  seem  an  abomination  (Ixvi.  1  sqq.). 

Such  are,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  formal  substructures  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  that  make 
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it  proper  to  call  him,  as  Jerome  is  the  first  to  do :  "  nou  solum  prophetam  sed  evangelistam  el  aposlo- 
lum"  (Prolog,  in  expos.  Jes.;  comp.  theEpist.  ad Paulinam,  where  he  says:  "mora  propheliam  mihi  m- 
deluT  texere  Emias  sed  evangelium").  With  reference  to  this,  Augustine  (De  civ.  Dei.  XVIII.  29) 
says  that  Isaiah :  "  de  Christo  et  ecclesia  multa  plura  quam  caeteri  prophetavit,  ita  ut  a  quibusdam  evan- 
gelista  quam  propheta  potius  dlceretur."  Cyril  or  Alexandria  also,  in  the  preface  to  his  commen- 
tary remarks :  "  £v  rairy  iaTi  npoijiliTriQ  a/ia  nal  awdaToloi." 

I  never  could  comprehend  how  any  one  could  regard  it  as  a  postulate  and  promotive  of  scienti- 
fic knowledge  to  explain  the  world  without  the  personal  God.  Cancel  Him,  and  then  riddles  and 
miracles  fairly  begin,  and  impossibilities  are  exacted  of  our  faith.  If  one  would  require  us  to  be- 
lieve that  some  work  of  art  came  into  being,  not  by  an  artist,  but  by  abstract  art,  wisdom,  power,  we 
would  declare  such  an  one  to  be  fit  for  the  insane  asylum.  And  yet  men  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  an  abstract  thinking  and  willing !  They  hold  personality  to  be  a  limiting,  and  therefore  an 
impersonal  God  to  be  something  unlimited,  therefore  something  higher  I  But  as  soon  as  the  limits 
of  personality  are  broken  away,  one  comes  into  the  region  of  merely  subjective  representations ;  and 
the  philosophers  had  better  look  to  their  aristocratic  abstractions  and  see  whether  they  possess  the 
property  of  real,  objective  existence.  If  they  lack  this,  then  the  philosophers  have  perhaps  wrought 
for  the  study,  but  not  for  real  life.  It  is  both  insanity  and  idolatry  to  wish  to  put  abstract- 
ideal  philosophy  in  the  place  of  the  concrete,  vitalizing  Christian  religion.  Moreover  personality 
is  not  limitation  in  the  negative  sense.  It  is  merely  concentration,  and  thereby  the  condition  of  or- 
derly and  really  effective  being.  Personality  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  an  en- 
tire and  full  existence,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  mere  thinking  and  willing,  but  also  sensibility.  In  other  words : 
only  personality  can  have  a  heart  and  love.  To  be  snre,  we  touch  here  on  the  proper  pith  of  the 
controversy.  Not  all  men  wish  to  be  loved  by  God,  still  less  to  love  Him  in  return.  Humanity 
entire  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  presses  toward  God,  the  other  away  from  God.  For  the 
former,  nothing  is  more  precious  than  nearness  to  God ;  the  latter  feel  easy  only  at  a  distance  from 
Him.  And  now-a-days  those  are  esteemed  as  the  lords  of  science  and  as  benefactors  to  mankind 
who  do  their  best  to  "  free  (us)  from  the  Creator,''  as  David  Strauss  says  !  But  here  the  criterion 
is  not  objective,  impartial,  scientific  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the  heart  self-determined  in  this  or 
that  way  toward  God.  For  under  all  circumstances  our  relation  to  God  is  a  concern  of  the  heart. 
One  must  either  love  Him  or  hate  Him,  be  for  Him  or  against  Him  (Luke  xi.  23).  Neutral  no  one 
can  be.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  every  man  must  feel  himself  attracted  by  God  or  repelled 
from  Him,  according  a*,  in  his  secret  heart,  that  which  is  kindred  to  God  or  that  which  is  inimical 
to  God  has  the  upper  hand.  For  there  is  no  man  in  which  both  are  not  present.  Take  the  her- 
meneutics  that  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  personal  God,  and  that  the  world  is 
founded  on  abstractions,  in  whose  real  existence  one  must  believe,  much  as  that  contradicts  all  rea- 
son and  experience ;  shall  such  hermeneutics  be  more  entitled  to  consideration  than  that 
which  rests  on  the  fundamental  view  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  to  whom  we  are  related,  who 
loves  us  and  guides  our  fortune  with  paternal  wisdom  ?  This  question  can  never  be  objectively  de- 
cided here  below,  because  for  each  individual  the  subjective  attitude  of  his  own  heart  is  the  crite- 
rion. But  at  least  let  no  one  despise  those  who  see  in  the  Scriptures  the  revelation  of  a  personal 
God.  And  above  all  things,  one  must  not  explain  the  writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  they  did  not  bona  fide  regard  themselves  as  organs  of  the  living,  per- 
sonal God  that  governs  the  world.  One  may  say :  they  fancied  themselves  inspired.  Very  well — 
then  let  such  point  out  the  illusions  that  entangled  them,  and  expose  their  enthusiasms.  Or  one  may 
say :  they  were  impostors.  Then  let  such  unmask  them.  But  let  no  one  put  upon  their  words  a 
sense  that  they  themselves  did  not  intend,  because  they  just  believed  in  a  living  personal  God,  and 
were  convinced  that  they  stood  under  the  direct  influence  of  His  Spirit.  Let  no  one  empty  their 
words  of  sense — let  no  one  deny  that  they  meant  to  prophesy  because  one  does  not  himself  believe 
in  any  prophecy.  Let  no  one  (as  e.  g.  Knobel  does)  make  out  of  the  prophecy  a  marvellous  masked 
representation  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place.  I  willingly  confess  that  the  representatives 
of  the  divine  origin  of  prophecy  have  been  faulty  in  many  respects.  It  has  been  often  overlooked 
that  not  everything  can  be  prophesied  at  anytime;  that  therefore  each  prophecy  must  have  its 
historical  reason  and  ground,  and  that  the  form  and  contents  of  the  prophecy  must  be  in  harmony 
with  these.  It  has  been  further  overlooked  that  prophesying  is  a  seeing  from  a  distance.  From  a 
distance  one  may  very  well  observe  a  city,  mountain  and  the  like,  in  general  outlines.  But  parti- 
culars one  does  not  see.     For  this  reason  genuine  prophecy  in  general  will  never  meddle  with  spe- 
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cial  prediction.     Where,  however,  the  latter  takes  place,  either  the  special  trait  contemplated  is  no 
subordinate  individual  thing,  or  it  justifies  the  suspicion  that  it  is  false.     These  and  like  mistakes 
have  been  committed.     But  this  does  not  hinder  me  from  maintaining  the  divine  origin  of  prophecy 
'   in  general,  and  also  from  claiming  a  scientific  title  for  my  construction  of  Isaiah's  prophecy. 

I  3.     THE  LITERARY   PERFORMANCE  AUD   THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET. 

1.  The  lofty  spirit  resident  in  our  Prophet  has  taken  also  a  corresponding  form.  We  see  in 
him  a  master  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  uses  it  with  a  power  and  ease  that  find  their  like  in  no 
other.  He  brought  it  to  the  summit  of  its  development.  Not  only  has  he  always  the  right  word  at 
command — he  also  never  uses  one  word  too  much  or  one  too  few.  And  with  admirable  art,  yet 
without  affectation,  he  knows  how  to  modulate  the  word  according  to  the  contents  of  the  thought. 
All  rhetorical  forms  of  art  are  at  his  command,  and  he  can  employ  all  the  riches  of  ihe  language. 
Something  royal  has  been  observed  in  the  way  that  Isaiah  uses  the  language.  So  that  Abarbanel 
associates  this  character  of  Isaiah's  language  with  the  fancied  royal  descent  of  the  Prophet,  saying : 
"  the  charm  of  his  discourse  and  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence  is  like  the  discourse  of  the  kings  and 
counsellors  of  the  land,  who  had  a  much  pleasanter  and  purer  way  of  speaking  than  the  rest  of  the 
children  of  men''  {Comm.in  proph.  post  Jes.  I.;  see  Gesenius  on  Jes.  I.  p.  36).  And  in  another 
fashion  the  Talmud,  Tractat.  Chagiga  {Fol.  13  6)  expresses  the  same  thought,  saying :  "  Ezekiel 
resembles  the  son  of  the  village  when  he  beholds  the  splendor  of  the  king,  but  Isaiah  resembles  the 
son  of  the  royal  residence  "  (comp.  Fueest,  D.  Kanon  des  A.  T.,  pp.  17,  21). 

2.  As  regards  the  book  itself,  it  divides  first  into  two  chief  parts :  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  and  xl.-lxvi. 
Between  these  two  chief  parts  are  the  chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  which,  Janus-like,  look  forwards  and 
backwards,  inasmuch  as  th«  chapters  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  conclude  the  Assyrian  period,  and  chap- 
ters xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  prepare  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  period.  The  first  part  then  ought 
properly  to  be  reckoned  from  i.-xxxvii.,  the  second  from  xxxviii.-lxvi.  But  it  is  traditional  to 
reckon  xxxvi.-xxxix.  together,  and  that,  too,  along  with  the  first  chief  part,  because  part  first,  on 
account  of  the  greater  variety  of  its  contents,  may  easier  receive  those  historical  chapters  than  the 
second  part  that  has  a  quite  uniform  and  exclusive  character. 

3.  Taking  part  first  to  include  i.-xxxix.  we  follow  the  traditional  way  of  counting.  But  pro- 
perly this  first  principal  part  begins  with  chap.  vii.  For  chapters  i.-vi.  contain  the  great  threefold 
introduction  relating  to  the  entire  book.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  is  chap.  i.  introductive,  but  chap- 
ters ii.-v.  are  the  second  and  chap.  vi.  the  third  introduction.  Through  three  gates  we  enter  into 
the  majestic  structure  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  For  the  proof  of  this  see  the  comment  in  he.  Part 
first  falls  into  five  subdivisions.  The  first  subdivision  comprises  chaps,  vii.-xii.  In  this  section  the 
Prophet  treats  of  the  relations  of  Israel  to  Assyria,  contrasting  the  ruinous  beginning  of  this  rela- 
tion with  the  blessed  termination  of  it.  The  second  subdivision  contains  the  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  (xiii.-xxiii.)  At  the  head  of  these  stands  a  prophecy  against  Babylon.  For  first, 
this  begins  with  a  general  contemplation  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  so  that,  in  a  measure,  it  forms 
the  introduction  to  all  announcements  of  judgment  that  follow,  and,  then,  the  Prophet  sees  precisely 
in  Babylon  the  chief  enemy  of  the  theocracy  that  is  appointed  to  make  a  preliminary  end  to  its  out- 
ward continuance  (xiii.  1 — xiv.  23).  This  is  followed  by  a  short  prophecy  against  Assyria,  the 
enemy,  of  course,  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  Prophet's  time  (xiv.  24 — 27).  Following  this  are 
prophecies  relating  to  other  nations  threatened  by  Assyria :  Philistia,  Moab,  Ephraim-Syria,  Ethi- 
opia and  Egypt  (xiv.  28 — xx.  6). 

Chapters  xxi.  and  xxii.  constitute  a  special  little  "13D.  They  also  contain  prophecies  againot 
heathen  nations,  viz.:  Babylon,  Edom,  and  Arabia.  But  there  is  connected  with  this  in  an  unusual 
way  a  prophecy  against  Jerusalem.  The  reason  is  that  these  four  prophecies  bear  emblematic  su- 
perscriptions, on  which  account  we  have  called  them  libellus  emblematicus.  The  character  of  the  su- 
perscription, therefore,  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  other  three  superscriptions,  makes  the  rea- 
son why  this  prophecy  against  Jerusalem  is  incorporated  with  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations. 
A  prophecy  against  Tyre  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  second  subdivision :  the  siege  of  this  city  by 
Shalmaneser,  which  took  place  in  the  Prophets  time,  furnished  the  occasion  for  it.  But  the  Prophet 
sees  before  him  the  fate  of  the  city  down  to  the  remotest  future,  and  in  this  contemplation  of  the  fu- 
ture is  not  wanting  the  factor  that  the  Chaldeans  shall  be  the  ones  to  make  an  end  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Tyre.  Chaps,  xxiv. — xxvii.  form  a  kind  of  finale  to  the  discourses  against  the  nations. 
They  treat  of  last  things,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  world's  judgment,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  salvation  promised  to  the  people  Israel.  We  have  called  these  four  chapters 
libellus  apocalyptieus.  The  Third  Subdivision  has  for  its  subject  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Assyria  .n 
the  days  of  king  Hezekiah  (xxviii. — xxxiii.).  It  contains  five  discourses  in  six  chapters.  Each 
discourse  begins  with  'in.  They  stand  in  chronological  order,  and  are  all  of  them  total  surveys,  in 
that  each,  in  a  special  manner,  proceeding  from  the  present  distress,  and  with  censure  of  the  false 
means  of  deliverance,  compresses  in  one  the  deliverance  out  of  the  distress  and  the  salvation  of  the 
(Messianic)  end-period  that  are  determined  and  promised  of  God.  The  Fourth  Subdivision  com- 
prises chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  These  two  chapters  we  designate  the  finale  of  part  first.  They  con- 
tain a  concluding  glance  at  the  end-period  in  respect  to  the  two  aspects  of  it,  viz.:  the  divine  judg- 
ments both  in  respect  to  punishment  and  salvation.  The  first  is  described  as  comprehending  not 
only  the  earth,  but  also  the  constellations  of  heaven,  in  which,  however,  the  manner  of  its  operation 
on  earth  is  exhibited  by  a  special  portrayal  of  the  judgment  against  one  of  Israel's  most  bitter  ene" 
mies,  viz.:  Edom.  That  we  stand  here  at  an  important  boundary,  viz.:  at  the  close  of  part  first,  ap" 
pears  from  the  invitation,  xxiv.  16,  to  search  the  "  Book  of  Jehovah,"  and  thereby  verify  the  fulfil- 
ment. This  Book  of  Jehovah  can  be  nothing  else  than  just  our  part  first,  to  which  the  Prophet  here 
refers  back  as  to  a  whole  now  brought  to  conclusion.  Finally  xxxv.  describes  the  salvation  which 
shall  be  imparted  to  the  people  of  God  by  the  final  judgment.  But  the  Prophet  for  the  present 
makes  prominent  only  one  principal  point,  viz.:  the  return  home  out  of  the  lands  of  exile  into  the 
Holy  Laud  to  everlasting  joy.  We  see  in  this,  at  the  same  time,  a  transition  to  part  second,  that 
has  for  its  subject  the  description  of  the  period  of  salvation  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  Fifth  Subdivision  finally  comprehends  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix.  Their  contents  is  histo- 
rical and  essentially  the  same  that  we  read  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13 — xx.  19.  Chapters  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.  relate  the  deepest  distress  into  which  Hezekiah,  confined  to  his  capital  city,  was  brought  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  also  the  unexpected,  sudden  and  complete  deliverance  out  of  this  distress  by  the 
plague  that  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians.  This  fact  forms  the  conclusion  of  all  relations 
of  Israel  to  Assyria,  and  therefore  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  stand  first,  although  the  events  narrated  in 
them  belong  to  a  later  period.  Chapters  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  inform  us  of  the  sickness  and  recovery 
of  Hezekiah  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  of  the  Babylonian  embassy  that  congratulated 
him  on  this  account.  Hereby  was  afibrded  occasion  to  the  Prophet  to  prophesy  the  Babylonian  ex- 
ile, and  in  so  far  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  are,  so  to  speak,  the  bridge  to  chapters  xl. — xlvi.,  and  stand 
immediately  before  them,  although  the  events  of  which  they  inform  us  precede  by  about  fourteen 
years  the  events  narrated  in  chaps,  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 

4.  Surveying  again  the  collection  of  prophecies  in  part  first,  we  see  that  they  are  well  arranged. 
The  older  commentators  (even  Luther)  have  erroneously  held  them  to  be  without  arrangement, 
and  put  together  without  plan.  But  the  dominating  principle  is  an  arrangement  according  to  mat- 
ter rather  than  chronological  arrangement.  The  first  introduction  (chap,  i.)  belongs  to  the  latest 
pieces.  It  has  much  in  common  with  chapters  xl. — xlvi.  (see  below).  The  second  introduction 
(ii. — v.)  is,  as  a  whole,  also  the  product  of  that  period  when  the  Prophet  put  his  book  together.  Still 
for  this  introduction  the  Prophet  made  use  of  ettrlier  pieces,  especially  of  the  period  of  Ahaz  (comp- 
iii.  coram.).  And  thereby,  of  course,  he  has  given  at  the  same  time  a  picture  of  that  period  of  his 
labors  which  preceded  the  first  conflict  with  the  world-power  and  the  prophecies  that  related  to  it. 
For  this  reason  this  introduction  bears  more  of  a  general  ethical  character.  The  third  introduction 
belongs  to  the  fact  of  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  therein  related.  When  it  was  written  up  is  not  ex- 
pressly said.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  this  should  happen  early  rather  than  late  af- 
ter the  event  itself. 

Of  chapters  vii. — xii.  the  first  part  (vii.  1— ix.  6)  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  three  years 
which  Pekah  had  in  common  with  Ahaz,  thus  about  743  B.  C.  The  second  part,  however  (ix.  7 — 
X.  4)  belongs  in  the  end  of  this  period,  thus  about  740,  39  (see  introd.  to  the  text  in  loc).  Of  the 
second  part  (x.  5 — xii.  6)  the  piece  x.  5-34  belongs  in  the  time  when  Hezekiah  was  put  to  the  great- 
est distress  by  the  summons  related  xxxvi.  (see  introduction  to  x.  5-19).  Chap,  xi.,  on  account  of 
its  relationship  with  xiv.  28-32,  originated  in  the  period  when  Hezekiah  had  ascended  the  thione, 
thus  about  728  B.  C.  The  doxology,  chap,  xii.,  bears  no  trace  of  any  particular  time;  still,  as  con- 
clusion of  this  section,  it  must  any  way  have  originated  at  the  time  the  latter  was  put  together  (ibid.) 
The  first  prophecy  against  Babylon  (xiii.  1 — xiv.  23)  presupposes  the  period  in  which  the  Prophet 
recognized  Assyria  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  saw  in  Babylon  the  world-power  that  was  called  to 
execute  judgment  on  the  theocracy.     The  prophecy,  therefore,  falls  in  the  latest  stadium  of  Isaiah's 
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prophetic  activity.  The  short  prophecy  against  Assyria  predicts  Sennacherib's  catantrophe  as  near 
at  hand.  It  belongs  therefore  to  the  period  shortly  before  the  event.  The  short  piece  xiv.  28-32 
must  have  originated  shortly  after  Hezekiah  took  the  throne.  The  prophecy  against  Moab  (xv.  and 
xvi.)  must,  as  to  its  older  part  (xv.  1-xvi.  12),  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  It  may  have  originated 
after  741  B.  C.  and  before  the  incursion  of  the  Edomites  into  Judah  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
17.  The  time  of  its  publication  is  indeed  relatively  determined  by  the  later  brief  prophecy  xvi.  13, 
14 ;  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  made  out  what  event  the  Prophet  means  by  the  blow  threatened  against 
Moab  xvi.  14.  Any  way,  however,  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Assyria 
against  Moab. 

Chapters  xvii.  and  xviii.,  which  are  equally  directed  against  Ephraim-Syria  and  against  Assy- 
ria, belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  to  the  same  period  to  which  the  prophecies  vii.  1 
— ix.  6  owe  their  origin. 

Chapters  xix.  and  xx.  relate  to  Ethiopia-Egypt.  They  fall  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  in- 
deed they  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  708  B.  C.  (see  in  Comm.  introd.  to  xvii.-xx.).  The 
brief  prophecy  against  Babylon  (xxi.  1-10),  which  stands  here  on  account  of  its  emblematical  super- 
scription, appears  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  xiii.  1-14.  Still  the  character  of  the  piece  in  re- 
spect to  language  and  rhetoric  are  not  quite  in  harmony  with  it.  The  two  small  prophecies  against 
Edom  (xxi.  11, 12)  and  Arabia  (xxi.  13-17)  fall  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  more  exactly,  in  the  time 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  Assyrians  threatened  the  independence  of  all  the  na- 
tions that  lay  between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  To  this  same  period  also  belongs  chap.  xxii.  More  ex- 
actly, the  chapter  presupposes,  and  that  in  both  its  parts,  tlie  period  when  the  Assyrians  threatened 
Jerusalem  directly.  The  prophecy  against  Tyre  has  this  in  common  with  the  prophecies  against 
the  theocracy  itself,  that  it  does  not  designate  Assyria,  the  immediate  source  of  menace,  but  Babylon 
as  the  instrument  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  His  judgment,  and  it  must  have  originated  in  the  time 
when  Shalmaneser  besieged  Tyre,  thus  before  722  B.  C.  (see  comm.  in  loc).  It  is  hard  to  determine 
when  the  chapters  xxiv. — xxvii.  originated.  Still  the  Prophet  sees  the  theocracy  in  conflict  with 
Assyria  and  Egypt.  Babylon  stands  veiled  in  the  background.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  and  indeed  to  the  time  before  Sennacherib's  catastrophe  (see  comm.  in  loc).  Of  the  five 
discourses  (xxviii.-xxxiii.)  that  represent  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Assyria  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
the  first  must  have  originated  already  before  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Samaria,  thus  about  725 
B.  C.  (ibid.).     Chap.  xxix.  is  of  much  later  origin,  belonging  to  about  the  year  902  B.  C. 

Chapters  xxx. — xxxii.,  according  to  their  contents,  belong  to  the  same  period  as  xxix.  They 
join  directly  on  to  this  in  chronological  order.  Chap,  xxxiii.  belongs  to  the  period  shortly  before 
the  summons  that  Eabsheka  sent  to  Hezekiah.  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  originated  in  ihe  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  Prophet  contemporaneously  with  the  grand  connected  complexity  of  propliecy  in  the 
chaps,  xl. — Ixvi.     A  more  exact  determination  of  the  time  is  impossible. 

Chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxix.  very  probably  spring  from  a  memorandum  of  Isaiah's  that  had  for  its 
subject  the  great  events  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  to  which  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26  seems  to  point. 
,  The  insertion  of  these  chapters  at  this  point  is  so  suitable— in  fact  so  necessary — that  we  must  even 
ascribe  them  to  the  Prophet  himself.  But  a  later  hand  has  made  alterations  in  the  dates  of  the  su- 
perscriptions, and  also  perhaps  in  the  mention  of  names  (xxxix.  1),  which  has  become  the  occasion  of 
great  confusion.  The  events  for  instance  narrated  in  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  toolc  place  fourteen  years  later 
than  those  narrated  in  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Any  way,  the  narratives  stood  in  the  original  source  in  the 
correct  chronological  order,  i.  e.,  so  that  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  followed  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  The  narra- 
tives were  transposed  to  correspond  with  the  aim  of  the  book  of  prophecy.  Now  in  the  original  source 
the  introduction  of  chap,  xxxviii.  must  have  read :  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah."  But  chap,  xxxvi.  began  with  the  words:  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fonrteentli  year." 
Thereby  was  meant  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  events  narrated  in  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.;  therefore 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Hezekiah,  or  the  700  B.  C,  the  year  in  which  actually  occurred  Sennache- 
rib's catastrophe.*  When  then  those  historical  sections  were  adopted  into  the  collection  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  and  that  in  a  reversed  order,  the  dates  ought  properly  to  have  been  altered  to  correspond. 
This,  however,  did  not  take  place.     Thus  xxxvi.  began  with  the  words:  "And  it  came  to  pass  in 

*  I  remark  here  that  the  historical  and  chronological  objection.''  raised  by  Wellhattsen,  v.  Gtttschmid,  Oppeet 
against  many  results  of  ScnRADEP.'s  investigations  are  well  known  to  me.  Still  the  few  data  that  come  here  into 
account  partly  lie  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  those  objections,  pajtly,  as  appears  to  foe,  they  are  quite  unaffected 
by  them. 
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the  fourteenth  year,"  but  xxxviii.  with  the  words :  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah."  To  an  uninformed  reader  this  sounded  strange.  The  fourteenth  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  xxxvi.  seemed  as  if  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  And  because  xxxviii. 
again  bore  at  its  head  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  king,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  to  let 
xxxvi.  begin  with  the  words :  "And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,''  and 
then  join  on  chapters  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  simply  with  the  date  "in  those  days,  in  that  time"  (see 
introd.  to  xxxvi.-xxxix.  below).  Whoever  made  these  alterations  doubtless  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  living  tradition  about  the  correct  order  of  these  events  had  long  been  obliterated.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  erroneous  mention  of  a  name  xxxix.  1  is  the  fault  of  the  same  man  and  of  the  same  time.  For 
Merodach-Baladan  does  not  mean  "Merodach,  son  of  Baladan,"  as  is  there  intimated.  Merodaoh- 
Paladan  ( =  Merodach  gave  a  son)  is  only  one  name,  and  is  the  name  of  a  man  whose  father  was 
called  Jakin  (see  comm.  in  loc).  This  erroneous  meaning  given  to  the  name  appears  also  to  point 
to  a  later  time  in  which  the  knowledge'  of  the  proper  relation  was  lost. 

5.  Part  second  consists  of  chapters  xl. — Ixvi.  These  chapters  form  a  separate  and  well  arranged 
total  by  themselves.  As  in  other  collections  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  so  here  we  notice  a  fundamental 
number.  For  the  total  consists  of  three  divisions,  each  containing  three  times  three  discourses.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  third  division  only  five  discourses  are  to  be  distinguished, 
which,  however,  divide  into  nine  chapters.  The  subject  of  these  twenty-seven  chapters  is  the  time 
of  salvation,  and  that  indeed  the  whole  period  beginning  with  the  deliverance  from  exile  and  ex- 
tending to  the  end  of  the  present  world,  i.  e.,  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
Although,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarity  of  prophetic  seeing,  the  prophet  sees  things  of  the  same 
sort  together,  no  matter  what  time  they  belong  to,  we  still  distinguish  in  the  total  period  of  salvation 
three  chief  stages  to  which  the  three  chief  subdivisions  of  nine  chapters  each  correspond.  In  the 
first  Ennead  the  Prophet  sees  chiefly  and  primarily  the  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and,  as  the  source  of  it,  Cyrus.  But  this  Ennead  by  no  means  has  this  aim  merely.  The  Prophet 
knows,  that  along  with  the  redemption  out  of  exile,  Israel  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of 
religious  moral  life :  it  must  be  freed  from  idolatry  and  led  to  the  sole  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
outward  deliverance  without  the  inward  would  be  only  a  half  work;  for  it  was  precisely  Israel's 
spiritual  bondage  to  idols  that  had  been  the  cause  of  its  bodily  servitude.  How  could  the  latter  be 
removed  without  the  former  ?  But  this  redemption  out  of  exile  and  the  chains  of  a  gross  idolatry  is 
only  the  first  stage  of  the  period  of  salvation.  Within  this  we  see  forming  the  outlines  of  a  second  and 
higher  stage.  The  glorious  Cyrus,  who  is  not  called  servant  of  God,  but  is  called  n't^D,  and  the  sufier- 
ing  people  Israel,  that  is  yet  destined  to  glory,  compose,  so  to  speak,  the  ground  forms  in  which  a 
new  stage  of  salvation  is  typically  represented.  These  preparatory  elements  combine  in  their  higher 
unity  in  the  person  of  the  servant  of  God  who  will  be  a  sufiering  Israel  and  a  conquering  Cyrus  at 
the  same  time.  But  first  appears  the  first  named  aspect  of  his  existence,  the  suflering  servant. 
This  forms  the  central  point  of  the  second  Ennead.  By  suffering  the  servant  of  God  becomes  the  re- 
deemer of  His  people,  the  founder  of  a  new  way  of  appropriating  salvation,  and  of  a  new  condition 
of  salvation  that  is  both  intensively  and  extensively  higher.  But  this  servant  of  God  lifts  Himself 
up  out  of  His  humility  and  becomes — this  is  the  contents  of  the  third  Ennead — on  the  one  hand.  Judge 
of  the  world  who  will  destroy  all  the  wicked,  on  the  other,  the  Creator  of  a  new  creature.  The 
fruit  of  His  redeeming  work  will  be  a  new  humanity,  a  new  name,  a,  new  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Therefore  the  Prophet  has  by  no  means  in  mind  merely  circumstances  of  the  exile.  Of  course 
he  sees  primarily  the  redemption  out  of  the  exile.  But  he  sees  behind  this  also  the  time  in  which 
the  personal  servant  of  God,  prefigured  in  the  first  stage  by  Cyrus  and  Israel,  will  begin  his  work  of 
salvation  by  suffering  and  dying  ;  and  behind  this  second  stage  he  sees  a  third,  in  which  the  servant 
of  God,  raised  out  of  His  humble  state  to  the  dignity  of  a  highest  Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  shall  re- 
new the  creature  and  lead  it  upwards  to  the  highest  degree  of  life  in  the  spirit. 

6.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

I.  THE  THREEFOLD  INTRODUCTION. 

a.  The  First  Introduction,  chap.  i. 

6.  The  Second  Introduction,  chaps,  ii. — v. 

c.  The  Third  Introduction,  chap.  vi. 
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II.  PART  FIRST,  vii.— xxxlx. 

1.     FIKST  SUBDIVISION.   CHAPS.   VII. — XII. 

Israel's  relation  to  Assyria,  the  representative  of  the  world-power  in  general,  described 
in  its  ruinous  beginning  and  its  blessed  end. 

A. — The  prophetic  perspective  of  the  time  of  Ahaz,  chap.  vii.  1 — ix.  6. 

1.  The  prophecy  of  Immanuel  the  son  of  a  Virgin,  chap.  vii.  1-25. 

2.  Isaiah  giving  the  whole  nation  a  sign  by  the  birth  of  his  son  Maher-shalal-hash- 

baz,  chap.  viii.  1-4. 

3.  Additions : 

u.  The  despisers  of  Siloah  shall  be  punished  by  the  waters  of  Euphrates, 
chap.  viii.  5-8. 

b.  Threatening  call  to  those  that  conspire  against  Judah,  and  to  those  that 

fear  the  conspirators,  chap.  viii.  9-15. 

c.  The  testament  of  the  Prophet  to  his  disciples,  chap.  viii.  16 — ix.  6. 

B. — Threatening  of  judgment  to  be  accomplished  by  Assyria,  directed  against  the  Israel  of 

the  Ten  Tribes,  chap.  ix.  7 — x.  4. 
C. — Assyria's  destruction  Is/ael's  salvation,  chap.  x.  5 — xii.  6. 

1.  "Woe  against  Assyria,  chap.  x.  5-19. 

2.  Israel's  redemption  from  Assyria,  chap.  x.  20-34. 

3.  Israel's  redemption  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  chap.  xi.  1 — xii.  6. 

2.     SECOND   SUBDIVISION.   CHAPS.   XIII.-XXVII. 

The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations. 
A. — The  discourses  against  individual  nations,  chaps,  xiii. — xxiii. 

1.  The  first  prophecy  against  Babylon,  chap.  xiii.  1 — xiv.  23. 

2.  Prophecy  against  Assyria,  chap.  xiv.  24-27. 

3.  Against  Philistia,  chap-  xiv.  28-32. 

4.  Against  Moab,  chaps,  xv.,  xvi. 

5.  Against  and  for  Damascus  and  Ephraim,  chap.  xvii. 

6.  Ethiopia  now  and  then  again,  chap,  xviii. 

7.  Egypt  now  and  then  again,  chaps,  xix.,  xx. 

8.  The  libdlus  embkmaticus,  containing  the  second  prophecy  against  Babylon,  then 

prophecies  against  Edom,  Arabia,  Jerusalem  and  the  chamberlain  Shebna, 
chaps,  xxi.,  xxii. 

9.  Prophecy  against  and  for  Tyre,  chap,  xxiii. 

B. — The  finale  of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations:   the  libdlus  apocalypticus,  chapters 
xxiv. — XX  vii. 

3.  THIRD   SUBDIVISION.    CHAPS.  XXVIII. — XXXIH. 

Eelation  of  Israel  to  Assyria  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah. 

4.  FOURTH  SUBDIVISION.   CHAPS.   XXXIV. — XXXV. 

The  finale  of  part  first. 

5.  FIFTH   SUBDIVISION.   CHAPS.  XXXVI. — XXXIX. 

Historical  pieces,  containing  the  conclusion  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  preparation  for  the 
Babylon  period. 

III.  PART  SECOND,  Chaps,  xl.— Ixvi. 

The  entire  future  of  salvation,  beginning  with  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonian  exile, 
concluding  with  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
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A. — Cyrus,  chaps,  xl. — xlviii. 

1.  First  Discourse.     The  Prologue,  tlie  objective  and  subjective  basis  of  redemption, 

chap.  xl. 

2.  Second  Discourse.    First  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  East,  and  of  the 

servant  of  tlie  Jeliovah,  and  also  the  first  and  second  use  of  the  prophecy  re- 
lating to  this  ill  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jehovah,  chap.  xli. 

3.  Third  Discourse.    The  third  chief  figure :  The  personal  servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 

contrasted  features  of  his  appearance,  chap.  xlii. 

4.  Fourth  Discourse.     Redemption  or  salvation  in  its  entire  compass,  chap,  xliii.  1 — ' 

xliv.  5. 

5.  Fifth  Discourse.    Prophecy  as  a  proof  of  divinity  comes  to  the  front  and  culmi- 

nates in  the  name  of  Cyrus,  chap.  xliv.  6-28. 

6.  Sixth  Discourse.     The  culminating  point  of  the  prophecy :  Cyrus,  and  the  effect  of 

his  appearance,  chap-  xlv. 

7.  Seventh  Discourse.     The  fall  of  the  Babylonian  gods,  and  the  gain  to  Israel's  know- 

ledge of  God  that  will  be  derived  therefrom,  chap.  xlvi. 

8.  Eighth  Discourse.     The  well-deserved   and   inevitable  overthrow   of  Babylon, 

chap,  xlvii. 

9.  Ninth  Discourse.     Recapit\iIation  and  conclusion,  chap,  xlviii. 

B. — The  personal  servant  of  Jehovah.  Chaps,  xlix. — Ivii. 

1.  First  Discourse.     Parallel  between  the  servant  of  Jehovah  and  Zion.     Both  have 

a,  small  beghining  and  a  great  end,  chap.  xlix. 

2.  Second  Discourse.     The  connection  between  the  guilt  of  Israel  and  the  sufferings  of 

the  servant,  and  the  liberation  of  the  former  through  faith  in  the  latter,  chap.  1. 

3.  Third  Discourse     The  final  redemption  of  Israel.    A  dialogue  between  the  Servant 

of  Jehovah  who  enters,  as  if  veiled,  Israel,  Jehovah  Himself,  and  the  Pro- 
phet, chap.  li. 

4.  Fourth  Discourse.     The  restoration  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  chap.  Hi.  1-12. 

5.  Fifth  Discourse.     Golgotha  and  Scheblimini  (sit  thou  on  my  right  hand),  chap.  lii. 

13— liii.  12. 

6.  Sixth  Discourse.     The  new  salvation,  chap.  liv. 

7.  Seventh  Discourse.     The  new  way  of  appropriating  salvation,  chap.  Iv. 

8.  Eighth  Discourse.  Tiie  moral,  social  and  physical  fruits  of  the  new  way  of  salva- 

tion, chap.  Ivi.  1-9. 

9.  Ninth  Discourse.     A  look  at  the  mournful  present,  which  will  not,  however,  hin- 

der the  coming  of  the  glorious  future,  chap.  Ivi.  10 — Ivii.  21. 

C. — The  new  creatitre.  Chaps.  Iviii. — Ixvi. 

1.  First  Discourse.     Bridge  from  the  present  to  the  future ;  from  preaching  repent- 

ance to  preaching  glory,  chaps.  Iviii.,  lix. 

2.  Second  Discourse.     The  rising  of  the  heavenly  sun  of  life  upon  Jerusalem,  and 

the  new  personal  and  natural  life  conditioned  thereby,  chap.  Ix. 

3.  Third  Discourse.    The  personal  centre  of  the  revelation  of  salvation,  chap.  Ixi.— 

Ixiii.  1-6. 

4.  Fourth  Discourse.     The  Prophet  in  spirit  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  exiled 

church,  and  bears  its  cause  in  prayer  before  the  Lord,  chap.  Ixiii.  7— Ixiv.  11. 
6.  Fifth  Discourse.     The  death  and  life  bringing  end-period,  chaps.  Ixv.,  Ixvi. 

§   4.     AUTHENTICITY  AND   INTEGRITY   OP   THE  BOOK. 

1.  Knobbl  says  of  the  Isaiah  collection  there  is  found  in  it  more  that  is  not  genuine  than  in 
any  other  prophetic  book  (p.  xxvi).  The  passages  ii.  2-4  and  xv.-xvi.  12  are  not  denied  to  be  genu- 
ine indeed,  but  they  are  said  not  to  be  Isaiah's,  he  having  appropriated  them  from  older  prophets. 
As  regards  ii.  2-4,  this  statement  is  of  course  correct.  For  Isaiah  has  in  fact,  and  for  good  reason, 
put  a  saying  of  hig  contemporary  and  fellow  prophet  Micah  at  the  head  like  a  light,  in  order  to  con- 
template in  its  light  the  (relative)  present  of  his  people.    But  as  regards  the  prophecy  against  Moab, 
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xv.-xvi.  12,  the  Prophet  himself,  it  is  true,  designates  it  as  a  word  that  the  Lord  once  ('^D,  i.  e., 
before)  spoke  against  Moab.  But  the  words  xvi.  13  by  no  means  assert  that  Isaiah  cites  the  words 
of  another.  Would  he  not  have  indicated  this  more  plainly  ?  Besides  the  piece  is  in  contents  and 
form  quite  like  Isaiah.  (See  Comm.  in  loc).  The  following  passages  are  said  to  be  decidedly  not 
genuine  :  xiii.  1-xiv.  23  ;  xxi.  1-iO  ;  xxiv.-xxvii. ;  xxxiv.-xxxv. ;  xxxvi.  1-xxxvii.  20 ;  xxxvii. 
36-xxxix.  8  ;  xl.-lxvi.  Beside  these  a  few  other  passages  are  assailed  by  individual  critics.  Thus 
chap.  xii.  is  assailed  by  Ewald  (see  on  the  contrary  Meier,  Knobel,  p.  113).  Chap.  xix.  is 
partly  or  entirely  so  by  several  expositors  (Eichhokn,  Eosenmueller,  Koppe,  Db  Wette,  Ge- 
8ENIUS,  HiTZiG,  on  the  contrary  Knobel,  p.  159) ;  single  parts  of  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  by  EioH- 
horn  (against  which  see  Gesenius  I.  2,  p.  826) ;  chap,  xxxiii.  by  Ewald  (against  whom  see  Kno- 
bel, p.  273).  As  these  critical  objections  have  been  proved  groundless  even  by  such  men  as  Gese- 
nius and  Knobel,  we  will  not  enter  into  them  here.  I  will  in  the  commentary  itself  give  the 
reasons  why  I  must  regard  chaps,  xiii.  1-xiv.  23;  xxi.  1-10;  xxiv.-xxvii. ;  and  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  as 
Isaiah's  genuine  productions.  We  have  already  said  in  2  3  under  4,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

2.  We  must  give  particular  attention  to  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  Since  Koppe  and  Doedbrlbin  (comp. 
Bebtholdt,  Einl.  p.  1356  sqq.)  the  majority  of  commentators  have  held  the  opinion  that  a  much 
later  person  than  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  wrote  these  prophecies.  The  most  suppose  that  this  later 
person  lived  in  Babylon  among  the  exiles.  Only  Ewald  {Propheten  des  A.  B.  II.  p.  403  sqq. ; 
Oeech.  des  V.  fsr.  IV.  p.  22  sqq. ;  56  sqq.,  66,  103,  138)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  great  unnamed," 
as  a  descendant  of  those  Jews  that  with  Jeremiah  went  into  Egypt,  lived  in  the  latter  place.  On 
the  other  hand  Seinecke  (Der  Evangelist  desA-S.  1 870)  concludes  from  chap.  xl.  9,  that  the  author 
must  have  lived  in  Jerusalem  because  otherwise  the  summons  "  Jerusalem,  get  thee  up  into  a  high 
mountain,"  would  have  no  sense.  Dtjhm  (Die  Theologie  der  Prophelen,  Bonn.,  1875,  p.  283),  infers 
from  chap.  xiii.  22  that  Deutero-Isaiah  at  least  did  not  live  in  Babylon,  for  it  hardly  went  so  hard 
with  the  exiles  as  is  there  described.  As  regards  the  time,  although  the  critics  in  general  maintain 
that  it  was  written  during  the  exile,  still  they  differ  in  details  very  much.  Beetholdt  [Einl.,  p. 
1390)  distributes  the  chapters  into  four  periods:  Before  and  after  the  invasion,  during  and  after 
the  siege  of  Babylon.  Gesenius  supposes  (II.  Th.  p.  33)  that  the  prophecies  originated  at  the  time 
when  the  advance  of  Cyrus  against  Babylon  awaked  in  the  Hebrews  the  assured  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance.  Still  he  thinks  that  the  last  chapters  were  written  sooner  than  the  earlier  ones,  in 
which  is  discoursed  with  so  much  certainty  of  the  victories  of  Cyrus.  Hitzig  also  apportions  the 
chapters  very  exactly  among  the  incidents  of  the  Persian-Babylonian  war,  only  he  thinks  that  chap, 
xlvii.  does  not  fit  into  the  context  chronologically,  and  that  as  an  independent  whole  it  was  incor- 
porated later.  Beck  [Die  Oyrojesajan.  Weissagungen,  p.  16)  thinks  that  all  twenty-seven  chapters 
presuppose  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  home.  The  Prophet  only  represents  what  has  hap- 
pened as  revealed  by  Jehovah  in  advance,  in  order  that  "  His  contemporaries  might  regard  it,  not 
as  accident,  but  as  proceeding  from  the  decree  of  God."  According  to  Knobel  ''the  Prophet  fol- 
lowed attentively  the  great  events,  spoke  as  these  and  the  oiroamstanoes  they  brought  about  dictated 
he  should,  and  wrote  up  the  discourses  one  after  another"  (p.  342).  And  so  he  maintains  that  chaps. 
xl.-xlviii,  originated  in  the  time  of  the  first  splendid  successes  of  Cyrus  ;  chaps,  xlix.-lxii.,  however, 
he  puts  in  the  time  when  Cyrus  began  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  subduing  the  western  nations.  Chap. 
Ixii.  1-6  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  Sardis.  The  prayer,  chap.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  11,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  chapter  Ixv.  are  supposed  to  fall  in  the  period  after  this  event.  Only  in  regard 
to  chapter  Ixvi.  Knobel  is  undetermined  whether  it  is  to  be  put  before  the  conquest  of  Ba- 
bylon by  Cyrus,  or  in  the  time  after  it.  Seinecke  takes  again  the  view-point  of  Beck  :  only  he 
denies  that  the  Prophet  prophesied  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus.  Much  rather  this  is  everywhere  pre- 
supposed. What  he  does  prophesy  is  the  "  new  salvation,"  i.  e.,  a  period  of  great  happiness,  which 
of  course  can  only  be  realized  in  the  holy  land.  The  entire  prophecy  is  one  whole  made  at  one  cast. 
If  one  point  of  time  is  fixed,  then  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  whole  is  clear.  Now  it  appears, 
especially  from  chap.  xli.  2,  3  ;  xliv.  25;  xlv.  4  sq. ;  lii.  11  ;  xlix.  22,  23,  that  the  edict  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra  i.  1  sqq.)  had  already  appeared.  After  this  proclamation,  before  the  start  of  the  first  train  of 
exiles,  therefore  in  the  year  536  was  the  prophecy  written. 

Most  of  the  critics  regard  our  chapters  as  the  work  of  a  single  author.  Only  here  and  there  a 
voice  contends  for  difllerent  authors.  See  Augusti,  Exeget.  Handbuch,  p.  24  sqq.,  Bertholdt,  /.  c  , 
p.  1375 ;  ElCHHOBN,  Propheten  (the  list  at  the  close  of  Vol.  III.,  p.  686).     In  regard  to  chap.  lii.  13- 
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liii.  12  sq.,  see  our  comm.  and  Schenkel,  Slud.  u.  Krit,  1836,  p.  996.  Especially  Ewald  has  felt 
that  he  must  assume  a  plurality  of  authors.  But  who  may  have  been  the  author  or  authors  no  one 
is  able  to  say.  The  critics  are  only  united  in  this,  that  it  was  not  Isaiah,  yet  they  confess  that  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  great  spiritual  significance.  Ewald  has  introduced  the  name  "  the  great 
unnamed"  (comp.  Proph.  d.  A.  B.  l\.,  p.  403;  Oesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  IV.,  p.  56).  It  is  even  confessed 
that  the  so-called  Deutero-Isaiah  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  genuine  Isaiah.  To  the  question  : 
Why  then  have  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  been  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  Seinecke  (p.  36)  replies  by  saying,  ''  that 
no  later  Prophet  has  approached  so  near  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  as  the  author  of  chap.  xl. — Ixvi. ;  in 
none  are  found  so  reproduced  his  characteristic  forms  of  expression."' 

3.  The  reasons  urged  against  Isaiah  being  the  author  of  part  second  are  the  following :  1.  Isaiah 
lived  more  than  an  hundred  years  before  the  exile.  He  has  also  not  once  prophesied  it.  But  the 
author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  lived  in  the  exile.  Both  the  oriental  relations  in  general  at  the  time  of 
the  exile  (he  even  calls  Cyrus  by  name),  and  the  special  relations  of  the  exiles  are  so  exactly  known 
to  him,  that  we  must  recognize  in  him  an  eye-witness  and  a  sharer  of  those  relations.  2.  He  dis- 
tinguishes himself  from  Isaiah  as  much  by  different  religious  and  theocratic-political  views,  as  by 
peculiar  style  and  iisus  loquendi.  3.  Those  prophets  that  lived  after  Isaiah  and  before  the  exile  did 
not  know  the  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  4.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  to  which  the  Talmud  testifies,  and 
to  which  the  German  and  French  Manuscripts  conform,  the  three  great  Prophets  follow  in  the  order, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah.  From  this  is  inferred  that  this  arrangement  has  chronological  reasons, 
and  that  Isaiah,  on  account  of  the  second  part  having  been  composed  at  the  end  of  the  exile,  was 
placed  after  Ezekiel 

In  Reply  to  the  First  Objection.— a).  If  it  were  proved  that  there  is  no  personal  God, 
or  that  this  personal  God,  if  there  be  one,  at  least  never  in  a  direct,  supernatural  way  interfered  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  world,  then,  of  course,  Isaiah  could  never  be  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.- 
lxvi.  For  then  there  would  be  no  prophecy  in  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  sense.  There  would 
then  at  best  be  only  an  intensified  power  of  presentiment  or  gift  of  combination.  That  is  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  aim,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  be  rid  of  God  as  much  as  possible,  to  explain 
the  world  without  God,  and  without  God  to  live  merely  under  the  abstract,  unalterable  laws  of  na- 
ture. There  are,  therefore,  here  two  fundamental  ways  of  looking  at  things  that  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  that  can  never  harmonize.  All  dialectic  demonstration  is  useless  here.  Of  course  an 
interference  without  motive  and  arbitrary  on  God's  part,  no  one  will  a,diuit  who  holds  the  view-point 
of  the  moderate  theism  of  the  Bible.  But  according  to  Scripture,  over  the  present,  earthly,  temporal 
order  of  nature  there  exists  a  higher  and  eternal  order.  The  earthly,  temporal  order  of  nature  is 
characterized  by  the  disharmony  of  spirit  and  body.  The  higher  order  rests  on  the  harmony  of 
these.  The  lower  stage  must  form  the  transition  to  the  higher.  This  is  only  possible  by  the  latter 
entering  into  the  former,  partly  in  order  to  prepare  the  judgment  on  the  same,  partly  to  lay  in  it 
the  new  germs  of  life.  Miracle  and  prophecy,  as  in  the  organism  of  the  history  of  salvation  they 
appear  authenticated,  though  they  are  not  the  highest,  are  still  the  first  traces  of  that  super-terrestrial 
spiritual  power  that,  on  the  one  hand  subdues  matter,  and  on  the  other,  time  and  space,  in  order  to 
make  known  the  divine  decree  of  love,  and  gradually  to  realize  it.  Now  among  all  the  men  that 
divine  love  employs  to  this  end  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah  occupies  the  first  rank.  First  he  sees 
Syria  and  Ephraim  coming  against  the  theocr.icy,  and  recognizes  at  once  their  harmlessness.  As- 
syria rises  threatening  behind  thera.  But  soon  the  Prophet  sees  that  it  too  will  not  harm  the  theoc- 
racy, but  must  itself  come  to  disgrace  by  the  theocracy.  Only  the  third  world-power,  (Ephraim- 
Syria  reckoned  as  the  first),  that  emerges  to  the  view  of  the  Prophet,  immediately  behind  Assyria  to 
i.  c,  Babylon,  he  recognizes  as  the  agent  called  to  execute  the  next  great  judgment  on  the  outward 
theocracy.  Babylon  was  Nineveh's  rival.  They  had  severe  conflicts  until  first  Babylon,  and  then 
at  length  Nineveh  fell.  Now  it  is  said  that  Isaiah  never  predicted  Israel's  being  led  into  the  Baby- 
Ionian  captivity.  True  enough,  this  was  not  his  commission.  This  part  of  the  history  of  the  future 
belonged  to  his  successors  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  Yet  Babylon's  destination  to  effect  this  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  For  he  expresses  it  chap,  xxxix.  6  sq.,  briefly  indeed,  but  in  plain  word.s. 
And  even  if  Isaiah  were  not  the  author  of  the  original  writing  from  which  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix. 
were  taken,  still  this  does  not  justify  us  in  doubting  that  he  made  the  statement  of  which  xxxix.  6  sq. 
informs  us.  Without  mentioning  B.ibylon,  a  period  of  exile  is  partly  presupposed,  partly  directly 
announced  to  the  land  and  nation  in  chap.  i.  27  ;  v.  5  sq. ;  xiii.  26  sqq. ;  vi.  11,  12  ;  x.  5  sqq. ;  xii. 
20  sq. ;  xi.  11 ;  xxx.  12.     And  does  not  Micali  (iv.  10),  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  prophesy  in 
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plain  words  the  transportation  to  Babylon?  No  one  that  I  Icnow  of  has  ever  attacked  the  genuine- 
ness of  those  words  of  Mieah.  Could  not  Isaiah  see  what  Micah  saw  ?  We  see  therefore  that  the 
Babylonian  exile  was  already  in  Isaiah's  time  well  known  to  prophecy  as  a  fact  of  the  future. 

But  Isaiah's  chief  commission  was  to  announce  the  whole  great  period  of  salvation,  that  begins  with 
the  deliverance  out  of  exile  and  reaches  to  the  end  of  time.  For  although  Isaiah  is  not  silent  in 
regard  to  the  judgments  that  threaten  either  Israel  or  the  heathen,  still  the  proclamation  of  salvation 
is  the  proper  contents  of  his  discourses.  In  fact  the  opening  words  of  xl.  1  especially  characterize 
the  second  part  as  "a  book  of  consolation"  (niDHJ  nSD  see  Fubbst,  Kan.  d.  A.  T.,  p.  15).  By 
this  he  honors  his  name  ('n'^E*'  solus  Jovae).  The  Talmud  expresses  the  difference  between  the 
three  great  Prophets  by  saying  that  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  KJJIin  H'"?!:),  that  of  Ezekiel  H't^n 
Nnnnj  n'SlOl  waiin,  that  of  Isaiah  however  Kfion:  n''?!^  (comp.  Fuerst,  I.  c).  While  the  other 
Prophets  were  called  more  to  illumine  single  parts  of  the  near  or  remote  future,  of  greater  or  less 
circumference,  Isaiah,  as  the  great  chief  Prophet,  stands  in  the  midst  and  lets  the  light  of  his  pro- 
phetic word  fall  on  the  great,  wide  circumference  of  the  entire  future  of  salvation,  which  for  him 
begins  with  the  deliverance  from  the  exile.  As  the  broad  river  to  the  narrower  branches,  as  a 
grand  edifice  to  the  buildings  that  front  and  flank  it,  so  is  Isaiah's  prophecy  related  to  that  of  the 
other  prophets.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that  Isaiah  only  lives  in  the  exile,  and  that  his 
gaze  does  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon  of  this  period  of  history.  Isaiah  is  just  as  conscious  that 
he  prophesies,  i.  e.,  that  the  exile  is  a  thing  of  the  future  for  him  also  (comp.  xli.  9  ;  xlviii.  6,  16  • 
lii.  5 ;  Ivi.  10-lvii.  21  and  the  comm.  in  loc),  as  he  is  conscious  that  the  period  of  exile  does  not 
form  the  limit  of  his  prophetic  gaze.  In  fact  he  distinguishes  most  clearly  three  stages  of  that  future 
history  that  he  contemplates.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  suits  neither  the  time  of  Cyrus,  nor  that  of 
the  new  creature.  It  suits  only  in  the  time  between  as  the  mediation  of  both.  For  without  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  Israel  when  returned  could  not  possibly  have  risen  to  the  grade  of  the  new  crea- 
ture. One  may  quite  as  well  insist  that  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  stood  under  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  thafrhe  read  the  writings  of  Paul,  consequently  that  at  least  chaps,  lii.-lv.  were  written  in  the 
time  after  Christ,  as  that  this  author  lived  in  the  exile.  For  he  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  ser- 
vant, of  the  fruits  of  them,  and  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  thereby  conditioned  not  less  plainly  than 
he  does  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  the  exile.  In  fact  Duhm  {I.  c.,  p.  291)  acknowledges  that 
the  view  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  approaches  very  near  that  of  Paul.  It  is  objected  that  the  naming 
of  Cyrus  and  the  description  of  relations  peculiar  to  the  exile  (comp.  Ixiv.  9-11 ;  Ixiil.  3  b-5  a;  Ixv. 
11,  12,  25 ;  Ixvi.  3  6-6  ;  Ixvi.  17)  prove  that  we  have  before  us  specific  prediction  and  not  prophecy. 
As  such  things  are  impossible,  only  a  contemporary  of  the  exile  can  be  the  author  of  xl.-lxvi.  This 
leads  me  to  the  inquiry  into  the  ethical  character  of  genuine  prophecy,  and  then  to  the  other  ques- 
tion whether  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  correspond  to  that  distinction  between  prophecy  and  prediction  that  I 
have  myself  asserted. 

b.  Of  course  the  naming  of  Cyrus  (xli v.  28;  xlv.  1)  must  surprise  us  in  the  greatest  degree. 
But  let  us  first  notice  the  connection  in  which  this  naming  occurs.  In  the  first  Ennead  (xl.-xlviii.) 
the  Prophet  has  directed  his  gaze  to  a  double  deliverance  of  his  people :  to  the  bodily  one  out  of  the 
captivity  of  the  exile,  and  to  the  spiritual  one  from  the  chains  of  idolatry.  He  seeks  to  bring  about 
the  latter  by  convincing  his  people  of  the  nothingness  of  idols  and  of  the  sole  divinity  of  Jehovah. 
For  this  purpose  he  argues  thus:  Prophecy  and  fulfilment  belong  only  to  the  omniscient  and 
almighty  God.  It  is  a  test  of  divinity  that  idols  cannot  sustain.  I  announce  to  you  long  before  the 
punishment  of  the  exile  has  even  begun,  that  Israel  shall  be  delivered  from  the  same  by  a  prince 
that  shall  bear  the  name  Cyrus.  If  this  prophecy  be  not  fulfilled,  then  may  you  doubt  the  divinity 
of  Jehovah.     But  if  it  be  fulfilled,  then  know  that  the  Lobd  is  God. 

Seven  times  the  Prophet  presents  this  syllogism  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  He  would  evi- 
dently have  men  regard  this,  not  as  mere  rhetorical  ornament,  but  as  meant  in  earnest,  and  make  a 
practical  test  with  it.  Now  let  one  suppose  the  author  of  our  chapters  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Cyrus,  and  to  have  only  feigned  this  prophecy,  then  it  would  be  but  a  worthless  comedy.  This 
would-be  prophet  was  then  an  impostor  that  blasphemously  abused  the  name  of  God.  For  if  Cyrus 
was  already  there,  and  all  that  Isaiah  prophesies  of  him  had  already  happened,  or  at  least  was  at 
the  point  of  taking  place,  then  that  argument  wholly  lacks  foundation.  Then  Jehovah  does  not 
prophesy,  but  an  impostor  pretends  to  prophesy  in  His  name  things  that  in  fact  were  not  future  but 
past.  The  pretended  prophecy,  then,  would  be  a  product,  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  but  of  the  spirit  of  lying.    If  any  would  assume  that  the  pretended  prophet  still  meant  only 
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to  attain  a  good  object  by  morally  objectionable  means,  that,  therefore,  his  fraud  was  a  pious  fraud, 
then  nothing  is  gained  thereby.  A  truly  pious  Israelite  could  not  possibly  have  been  willing  to 
prop  his  faith  in  Jehovah  by  means  which  Satan,  Jehovah's  enemy,  uses  to  gain  his  ends — by  lies  I 
But  a  man  who  is  capable  of  desecrating  God's  name  by  gross  lies  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  inter- 
ested to  have  God's  name  sanctified.  Such  a  man  is  an  inward  contradiction.  One  is  involuntarily 
reminded  here  of  the  words  of  Christ :  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself;  how 
shall  then  his  kingdom  stand?"  (Matt.  xii.  25  sqq.).  And  how  does  this  lying  procedure  agree  with 
the  moral  character  of  our  prophecy  in  general  ?  Every  one  receives  the  impression,  and  the  mo- 
dern critics  themselves  cannot  ignore  it,  that  there  runs  through  the  entire  prophecy  a  spirit  of  ele- 
vated, moral  earnestness.  Moral  effect  in  the  hearer  and  reader  indeed  is  meant  to  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  prophecy.  How  does  Christ  agree  with  Belial?  Comp.  Stier,  Isaiah,  nicht  Pseudo-Isaiah,  p. 
xlvi.  F.  A.  Lowe,  Weissar/unr)  u.  Wellgeschichie,  Zurich,  1868,  p.  13.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  a  man 
like  DuESTEKDiECK  [D.  Pro.  Isa.,  ein  Vortr.  Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol.  XVIII.  3,  p.  386  sqq.)  can  assert 
that  the  author  of  xl.-lxvi.  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  crisis  brought  about  by  Cyrus  {I.  c.  p.  401), 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  produced  the  prophecy  that  is  "  not  only  the  holiest  of  all  of  our  prophetic 
book,  but  of  the  entire  Old  Testament."  Can  then  the  author  of  a  fictitious  prophecy  of  Cyrus,  seven 
times  repeated,  be  at  the  same  time  the  interpreter  of  the  holiest  of  all  of  the  divine  revelation  ? 

c.  But  it  is  objected  that  still  the  name  Cyrus  is  quite  a  special  prediction,  just  as  also  those 
other  traits  of  special  exile  life  that  confront  us  in  the  last  three  chapters.  But  the  name  Cyrus  is 
not  a  name  like  any  other.  According  to  our  Prophet's  construction,  Cyrus  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
period  of  salvation.  He  represents  the  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel  with  which  be- 
gins the  ''  return  "  (2W)  of  the  holy  nation.  The  name  of  the  man  that  occupied  this  high  and  im- 
portant position  is  no  subordinate,  small  incident  that  one  cannot  see  from  a  distance.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  name  stands  forth  so  great  and  illustrious  in  history,  even  in  profane  history,  that  we 
must  include  it  among  the  great  outlines  which,  according  to  our  statement,  can  alone  be  the  subject 
of  prophecy.  But  were  I  even  mistaken  in  this  view,  still  only  the  name  Cyrus  would  need  to  be 
given  up.  Then  we  would  need  to  assume  that  xliv.  28  another  word  stood  in  the  place  of  t^lO/, 
and  that  xlv.  1  the  same  word  was  either  simply  interpolated  (which  the  construction  allows),  or 
was  substituted  for  another  word.  We  would  need  then,  of  course,  to  grant  also  that  the  words 
■[JDX  lOE'i  (xlv.  5),  which  manifestly  presuppose  the  mention  of  the  name,  were  inserted  by  the 
interpolator.  This  would  leave  untouched  the  chief  thing,  the  prophecy  of  the  redeemer  from  the 
east.  The  reproach  of  lying  would  not  then  concern  the  real  author  of  the  prophecy,  but  only  some 
uninvited  intruder.  But  although  I  confess  that  this  point  is  the  most  diflScult,  still  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  material  reasons  to  compel  the  adoption  of  this  construction. 

d.  As  for  the  traces  of  authorship  in  the  exile  to  be  found  in  the  last  three  chapters,  m. ;  in 
Ixiv.  9-11  ;  Ixv.  3  b-5  a;  Ixv.  11,  12 ;  Ixv.  25 ;  Ixvi.  3  b-6  ;  Ixvi.  17,  they  are  of  three  sorts.  I  must 
first  say  in  general,  that  the  last  Ennead  (Iviii. — Ixvi.)  does  not  appear  to  have  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  Prophet.  Perhaps  deatli  arrested  him.  He  seems  rather  to  have  left 
behind  only  the  materials.  At  least  it  must  seem  strange  to  us  that  the  matter  is  not,  as  in  both  the 
Enneadsthatprecede,more  arranged  in  nine  distinctly  marked  discourses.  [Comp.  below  the  intro- 
duction to  chaps.  Iviii.— IvI.—Te.].  This  very  condition  of  the  original  text  invited  and  facilitated 
the  work  of  an  interpolator.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  find  three  sorts  of  such  interpolations.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  sort,  I  must  primarily  recall  the  fact  that  to  the  request  of  the  people  that  the  Lord 
would  even  remember  that  all  Israelites  are  His  people  (Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  9)  the  reply  is  made:  neither 
all  Israelites  shall  be  saved,  nor  shall  all  be  rejected  (Ixv.).  The  Prophet  intimates  by  this,  that  in 
the  time  wlien  the  redemption  will  begin,  i.  e.,  at  the  end  of  the  exile,  a  division  shall  be  effected. 
And  this  division  actually  took  place  when  Cyrus  gave  the  permission  to  return.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  apostates  and  the  faithful  Israelites  was  distinctly  marked.  The  original  contents  of  the  last 
three  chapters  oflered  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  that  the  latter  felt  to- 
ward the  former  in  consequence  of  that  contrast.  Hence  we  find  in  these  chapters  those  passages  that 
have  so  specific  a  coloring  from  the  exile,  which,  of  course,  if  they  were  genuine,  must  be  construed  as 
the  most  specific  prediction.  Such  are  Ixv.  3  b-5  a;  11, 12 ;  Ixvi.  3  6-6 ;  Ixvi.  17.  A  second  sort  of  in- 
terpolation I  find  in  the  passage  Ixiv.  9-11.  Here  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  Holy  City 
are  spoken  of  in  a  way  that  shows  that  the  sacred  places  must  already  have  lain  waste  when  these 
words  were  written.  A  third  interpolation  of  still  another  sort  I  find  in  Ixv.  25.  Here  an  earlier  say- 
ing of  the  Prophet  (comp.  xi.  6-9)  is  abruptly  repeated.     For  particulars  see  the  comm.  in  loc. 
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Begarding  passages  of  the  first  sort :  on  the  one  hand  they  contain  such  exact  details  relative 
to  Babylonian  idolatry,  and  on  the  other,  party  sentiment  finds  in  them  such  intense,  fresh  and 
lively  expression,  that  some  have  supposed  the  Prophet  has  wholly  translated  himself  here  into  the 
exile  life,  and  saw  it  as  plainly  as  his  own  actual  present  time,  while  others,  who  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  Buch  translation  into  the  future,  maintain  that  the  passages  in  question  were  composed  by 
one  living  in  the  exile.  I  share  neither  of  these  views.  It  was  no  affair  of  prophecy  to  observe  the 
special  traits  of  the  future  ;  it  was  no  affair  of  Isaiah's  to  furnish  "  Scenes  of  exile  life."  On  the 
other  hand  the  great  mass  of  xl-lxvi.  are  so  unmistakably  genuine  prophecy,  in  fact  the  crown  of 
all  Old  Testament  prophecy,  that  we  can  ascribe  them  to  no  other  than  to  the  king  among  the  pro- 
phets, to  Isaiah.  If  now  single  passages  in  the  last  chapters  bear  undoubted  marks  of  originating 
in  the  exile,  then  they  must  be  later  additions  to  the  original  writing  of  Isaiah.  This  applies  also 
to  passages  of  the  second  and  third  sort.  Even  Knobel  and  Diestel,  who,  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  whole  out  to  be  not  genuine,  will  admit  no  interpolations,  are  still  inclined  to  explain  Ixv.  25  as 
*'  a  disconnected  addition,"  And  Ixvi.  3  6-6  is  manifestly  an  interpolation,  interrupting  the  con- 
nection, and  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding  of  what  precedes.  But  if  one  interpolation  occurs, 
may  there  not  be  several,  even  though  the  seam  in  every  case  is  not  equally  noticeable?  I  have 
distinctly  declared  Ixiv.  9-11 ;  Ixv,  3  b-6  a  ;  11,  12  ;  25  ;  Ixvi.  3  6-6 ;  17  to  be  interpolations.  I 
confess  however  that  I  hold  these  to  be  only  the  ones  most  plainly  recognizable  as  such.  As  re- 
marked above,  the  Prophet  seems  to  me  to  have  left  the  last  Ennead  in  a  form  not  completely 
wrought  out.  Precisely  hereby  some  later  person,  was  moved  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  it.  What 
is  most  probable  is  that  the  final  editor  of  the  work  did  this.  Thus  it  may  be  that  we  possess  the 
last  chapters  only  in  a  form  more  or  less  wrought  over.  What  is  the  boundary  between  the  work 
of  the  Prophet  and  that  of  the  reviser,  is  likely  never  to  be  made  out.* 

*  No  one  will  follow  the  Author  in  admitting  interpolation  a,  unless  first  entangled  by  the  criterion,  he  sets  up 
(end  of  g  2)  as  the  mark  of  genuine  prophecy.  In  a  distant  view  one  observes  general  outlines,  but  not  details. 
Prophecy  is  viewing  at  a  distance.  Hence  prophecy  in  general  will  never  meddle  with  special  prediction.  Where 
the  latter  occurs  it  is  only  a  seeming  detail,  while  in  fact,  properly  understood,  it  belongs  to  the  grand  outline, 
e.g.,  the  naming  of  Cyrus— or  if  not,  then  it  must  be  suspected  as  an  interpolation.  Such  is  the  canon  the  Author 
adopts.  Is  this  self-evident  ?  It  will  not  appear  so  to  multitudes.  Is  it  proved  by  the  mere  analogy  of  viewing  a 
city  or  mountain  at  a  distance  ?  One  must  not  be  betrayed  by  so  shallow  a  fallacy.  An  exact  statement  of  the 
nature  of  prophesying,  we  see,  involves  the  question  :  does  prophecy  med  ile  with  details  ?  This  cannot  be  settled 
by  any  aprioral  dictum:  nor  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  some  totally  different  sphere.  It  can  only  be  settled  by 
observing  the  facts:  have  we  or  have  we  not  examples  of  such  prediction.  If  the  Author  has  nothing  but  his  canon 
to  oppose  to  the  passage  in  question,  then  we  accept  the  passage  as  genuine,  and  must  simply  reverse  his  canon. 
It  seems  that  he  has  something  additional.  It  is  this:  chap.  Iviii. -Ixvi.,  depart  from  the  fundamental  number 
three,  and  though  we  have  nine  chapters,  we  tiave  only  five  discourses.  Nine  discourses  are  demanded  for  the 
sake  of  consistency.  This  abnormity  opens  the  door  to  many  things,  among  others  to  a  reasonable  account  of 
the  supposed  interpolations.  The  reflecting  reader  will  see  that  by  that  door  will  come  in  more  than  the  Author 
himself  would  welcome.  In  fact  nothing  remains  certainly  the  genuine  production  of  Isaiah.  For  as  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSBACH  says  above.  "  It  will  perhaps  never  be  wholly  made  out  where  is  the  boundary  between  the  work  of  the 
Prophet  and  that  of  the  reviser."    In  such  uncertainty,  each  will  draw  the  line  to  suit  himself. 

Only  those  will  be  entangled  in  this  quandary  that  share  the  Author's  fancy  for  an  exact  and  lucid  scheme  of 
the  entire  book,  or  rather,  who  is  captivated  by  his  particular  scheme.  But  most  students  will  agree  with  Dn.  J.  A, 
Alexander  (Introduction  to  his  Commentary,  Vol.  I.  p.  75,  Ed.  1875)  who  thus  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of 
Haevehnick  who  follows  RucKERT,  and  to  which  our  Author's  bears  resemblance:  "As  an  aid  to  memory,  and  a 
basis  of  convenient  distribution,  this  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  without  injury,  but  not  as  implying  that  the 
book  consists  of  three  independent  parts,  or  that  any  one  of  the  proposed  divisions  can  be  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted apart  from  the  others.  The  greater  pains  taken  to  demonstrate  such  a  structure,  the  more  forced  and 
artificial  must  the  exposition  become :  and  it  is  best  to  regard  this  ingenious  idea  of  Ruckert,  as  an  aesthetic 
decoration  rather  than  an  exegetical  expedient.  After  carefully  comparing  all  the  methods  of  division  and  ar- 
rangement which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  part  of  Scripture,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other,  the  evil  to  be  shunned  is  not  so  much  defect  as  excess;  that  the  book  is  not  only  a 
continued,  but  a  desultory  composition ;  that  although  there  is  a  sensible  progression  in  the  whole  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  it  cannot  be  di'^tinctly  traced  in  every  minor  part,  being  often  interrupted  and  obscured  by 
retrocessions  and  resumptions,  which,  though  governed  by  a  natural  association  in  each  case,  are  not  reducible 
to  a  aystem." 

To  recur  to  the  Author's  analogy  of  a  distant  view  of  a  city :  the  parallel  between  that  and  prophetic  prospect 
cannot  be  exact.  A  man  on  the  street  of  that  distant  city,  must  not  necessarily  be  like  a  man  in  the  imperial 
city  the  Prophet  sees  far  off  in  the  future.  Conversation  at  the  gate  of  that  city  far  off  in  the  vista,  must  not  be 
like  the  discourse  of  men  in  that  city  the  Prophet  sees,  In  a.  moral  and  historical  survey,  things  seemingly 
minute  by  common  measures,  rise  into  great  prominence.  Jenny  Geddes  and  her  stool  in  St.  Giles  Cathedral 
Church  of  Edinburg,  in  1637,  and  the  masqueraders  of  the  Boston  harbor  Tea  party,  are  such  to  us  in  the  distant 
survey  of  the  past.  No  one  charges  the  historian  with  an  unphilosophical  attention  to  minute  details  that  takes 
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Eeply  to  the  second  objection,  u..  It  la  said  that  there  exists  between  Isaiah  and  the  au- 
thor of  these  chapters  "  a  great  diversity  of  spirit  and  of  views."  Let  us  contemplate  these  reputed 
■diversities  as  they  are  specified  in  the  latest  edition  of  Knobel's  Commentary  as  revised  by  Diestel. 
First,  the  author  is  thought  to  cherish  the  most  transcendent  hopes  in  regard  to  the  return  home : 
xli.  18  sq. ;  xliii.  19  sq. ;  xlviii.  21 ;  xlix.  10  sq.  These  passages,  promise  all  of  them  to  those  re- 
turning abundance  of  water,  and  have  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  Exod.  xvii.  6  (comp.  especially 
xlviii.  21).  No  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  author  would  have  them  understood  literally  with 
reference  to  the  return-way  out  of  the  exile.  But  if  at  the  same  time  he  had  in  mind  a,  second  re- 
turn, lying  still  in  the  remote  future,  then  we  must  wait  for  the  future  to  show  us  whether  the  ex- 
pectations regarding  it  are  superabounding.  They  are  by  no  means  more  so  than  what  Isaiah  says 
of  the  same  return  xi.  15,  where  he  speaks  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  sea,  and  of  the  smiting  the 
Euphrates  into  seven  shallow  brooks.  To  the  same  transcendent  expectations  are  thought  to  belong, 
what  the  author  says  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  (li.  6  ;  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  22  ;  Ix.  19  sq.),  of  the 
splendor  and  riches  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (liv.  12  ;  Ix.  1  sqq. ;  Ixvi.  12),  of  the  great  age  of  the  Jews 
that  may  be  looked  for  (Ixv.  20)  and  of  their  relation  to  the  heathen  (xlix.  22  sq. ;  Ix.  9,  10,  12 ; 
Ixi.  5  sq. ;  liii.  11).  All  this  is  thought  to  be  foreign  to  the  more  natural  sense  of  Isaiah.  But  do 
not  the  germs  of  all  this  lie  already  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  ?  We  have  shown 
already  above,  that  the  principle  of  the  world's  renewal  is  expressed  in  passages  like  ii.  2  sqq. ;  iv- 
2  sqq.,  (see  also  commentary  on  the  '''  nnV  iv.  2).  Can  anything  more  glorious  be  said  of  the  Zion 
of  the  future  than  is  said  ii.  3  ;  xi.  9  ?  Is  not  the  great  age  spoken  of  Ixv.  20,  a  consequence  of  the 
eame  new,  higher  principle  of  life,  of  whose  operation  in  the  impersonal  creature  xi.  6  sqq.,  speaks  ? 
Finally,  what  is  said  about  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  heathen  in  the  passages  named,  has  after  all 
its  root  in  what  the  Prophet  has  already  expressed  ii.  2  sqq. ;  ix.  2  sqq.  7  ;  xi.  10  sqq. — Knobel 
urges  further,  that  calling  Judah  and  Jerusalem  a  sanctuary  (xlviii.  2;  Hi.  1 ;  Ixiii.  18  ;  Ixiv.  9  (10) 
attests  the  later  period.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  K'^pO  I'J',  beside  xlviii.  2;  lii.  1,  occurs  only 
Dan.  ix.  24 ;  Neh.  xi.  1,  18.  Yet  the  expression  is  so  natural  and  has  so  little  that  is  specific  in  it, 
that  one  can  only  treat  its  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  literature  as  accidental.  It  is  strange  that 
it  occurs  so  seldom  in  general,  thus  the  weight  of  the  fact  is  lessened,  when  it  is  noticed  that  it  ap- 
pears in  Isaiah  for  the  first  in  part  second.  If  he  did  not  invent  the  expression,  still  he  is  the  first 
from  whom  we  have  a  writing  that  contains  the  expression.  As  regards  Ixiii.  18  ;  Ixiv.  9  (10)  see 
above  d. — It  is  urged  that  the  importance  attached  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  points  to  a 
later  period  (Ivi.  2  sqq.;  Iviii.  13).  If  now  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  in  the  historical  nor 
in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  older  period,  is  found  frequent  mention  of  the  Sabbath,  still  the  insti- 
tution was  known  and  recognized  by  them  as  ancient  and  holy  (see  Amos  viii.  6  ;  2  Kings  iv.  23, 
comp.  SciivijTZ,AJttestl  Theol.  I.  p.  216).  But  like  the  most  of  the  commandments  of  the  law,  it 
was  badly  observed  by  idolatrous  Israel.  In  Ivi.  and  Iviii.  Isaiah  presents  in  prospect,  a  time  in 
which  the  new  way  of  salvation  spoken  of  in  liv.  and  Iv.,  will  bring  forth  its  glorious  fruits.  Shall 
we  wonder  then  if  the  Prophet  among  these  fruits  makes  especially  prominent  the  sanctifying  of  the 
Sabbath,  since  in  fact  this  was  the  most  patent  sign  of  the  universal  reign  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  of  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  ?  Eepre.-sentations  of  God,  as  one  that  troubles  Himself  very  little 
about  the  earth,  as  they  appear  in  xl.  27  ;  xlvii.  10 ;  xlix.  14 ;  Ivii.  15,  are  said  to  occur  only  in 

note  of  such  thingg.  In  his  prospect  they  are  prominences  and  belong  to  the  grand  outline.  It  is  this  that  af- 
fords the  proper  analogy  for  prophetic  surveys  of  the  future.  And  tliis  shows  that  the  distinction  made  in  the 
Author's  canon  between  prophecy  and  prediction,  and  grand  outline  and  details  is  illusory,  and  results  from 
pressing  an  .analogy  between  things  unlike.  We  may  agree  that  prophecy  will  deal  only  in  genera!  outline.  But 
whatever  the  Prophet  sees  and  depicts,  belongs  to  tliis  outline  and  is  a  prominence  in  his  prospect,  however  in- 
significant and  unobservable  it  may  be  to  other  ways  of  seeing.  And  such  are  the  things  represented  in  those 
texts,  which  the  Author  would  surrender  as  interpolations.  This  leaves  prediction  and  prophecy  absolutely 
Bynonymous  in  that  respect  wherein  the  Author  attempts  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Author's  chief  reason  for  admitting  the  notion  of  interpolations,  maybe  turned 
against  his  scheme  of  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  If  the  departure  from  the  rule  of  three,  i.  e.,  from  the 
nine  discourses,  be  such  palpable  proof  that  chapters  Iviil.-lxvi.,  were  left  incomplete  by  the  Prophet,  this  defect 
would  have  been  a.s  evident  to  the  final  editor  as  to  modern  commentators,  and  must  have  appeared  equally  im- 
portant. If  such  an  editor  dared  to  tamper  with  the  text  at  all  in  the  way  of  giving  it  polish  and  completeness, 
his  first  care  would  be  to  carry  outthis  rule  of  three,  and  furnish  the  arrangement  into  nine  discourses,  aooord- 
Ingto  the  Prophet's  tsupposed)  original  intent.  But  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  such  an  arrangement  was  re- 
quired for  completeness  and  finish,  and  thus  the  Author's  reason  for  thinking  Isaiah  left  his  composition  un- 
finished is  imaginary. — Tb,]. 
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the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But,  not  to  mentioa  other  passages  like  Ps.  ix.  19  ■  x.  1  ■ 
xiii.  2,  ia  not  this  representation  found  xxix.  15  sq.,  which  is  admitted  to  be  Isaiah's  ?  What,  more- 
over, is  to  be  said,  when  Knobel  explains  the  controverting  of  idols  with  reasons,  and  the  apology 
for  Jahve  as  the  sole  God  (xl.  12  sqq. ;  xli.  21  sqq. ;  xliii.  9  sqq. ;  xliv.  6  sqq.  ;  xlv.  11  sqq. ;  xlvi. 
1  sqq.  ;  xlviii.  3  sqq.),  and  the  proof  of  Jahve's  divinity  from  prophecy  and  fulfilment  (xli.  21 
sqq. ;  xliii.  9  sqq. ;  xliv.  7  sq. ;  xlv.  19,  21 ;  xlvi.  10  ;  xlviii.  3  sqq.),  the  servant  of  Jahve  (lii.  13 
sqq.),  and  the  representation  of  a  representative  endurance  of  punishment  (liii.  4  sqq. ;  Ivii.  1)  to 
be  "favorite  subjects"  of  the  author's  that  do  not  appear  in  Isaiah?  "We  shall  show  below,  that 
the  dialectics  with  which  the  Prophet  enters  the  lists  against  idols  and  for  Jehovah,  and  which  are 
found  already  in  the  germ  ii.  20  ;  xxx.  22 ;  xxxi.  7,  by  no  means  pertain  to  a  mere  pet  theme  that 
involuntarily  comes  uppermost,  but  that,  in  the  passages  named,  it  quite  accords  with  the  practical 
tendency  to  wholly  deliver  from  the  bonds  of  idolatry  the  nation  that  at  the  end  of  the  exile  would 
be  ripe  for  this.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  is  just  as  little  a  mere  pet  theme.  This  notion  in  all  cir- 
cumstances stands  sui  generis.  If  Isaiah  is  not  the  author  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  then  the  "  ^3J7  is 
peculiar  to  this  author,  for  no  where  else  does  it  appear.  But  just  in  the  recognized  genuine  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah  are  to  be  found  the  germs  also  of  this  conception.  Such  is  the  nps  iv.  2;  very  espe- 
cially however  the  'ET  J'tJD  '^jr"^  xi.  1,  to  which  passage  manifest  reference  is  had  liii.  2.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  word  }}Ji,  beside  xi.  1,  occurs  only  xl.  24  and  Job  xiv.  8.  A  representa- 
tive endurance  of  punishment  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  (comp.  liii.  7), 
and  that  the  idea  was  taken  up  into  the  national  consciousness,  and  further  developed  is  proved  by 
expressions  like  that  of  Micah,  Isaiah's  contemporary,  who,  vi.  7,  speaks  of  the  giving  of  the  first 
born  son  as  an  atoning  sacrifice.  Must,  therefore,  this  idea  have  been  foreign  to  Isaiah  ?  Must  it 
point  to  the  period  of  the  exile  ?  And  must  Isaiah  necessarily  speak  of  it  before  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  prophetic  sketch  of  the  "  13j^  ?  Finally  it  is  urged  as  a.  discrepancy  that  our  author 
looks  for  a  theocracy  without  a  king,  whereas  Isaiah  will  not  do  without  a  king  (ix.  5  (6)  ;  xi.  1 ; 
xxxii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  17).  It  is  true  indeed  that  in  our  chapters  the  promised  redeemer  is  never  called 
king.  Manifestly  the  author  avoids  the  word,  but  he  has  the  substance.  For  royal  works  and  royal 
honors  are  in  richest  measure  attributed  to  this  Redeemer.  It  is  said  of  Him  that  He  will  set  up 
justice  and  law  on  earth  (xlii.  4;  li.  4),  and  will  judge  the  people  (li.  5  ;  Ixiii.  1-6).  He  will  also 
be  light  and  salvation  to  the  heathen,  (xlix.  6),  all  kings  of  the  heathen  will  pay  Him  homage  as 
the  prince  and  commander  of  the  nations  (Iv.  4  sqq. ;  xlix.  7  ;  Ix.  2  sq.,  10  sqq. ;  lii.  15  ;  liii.  12. 
Comp.  Ixi.  2-5  and  the  commentary).  One  must  wonder  that  He,  who  will  be  over  all  kings, does 
not  Himself  receive  the  royal  title.  But  just  in  this  seems  to  lie  also  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
The  title  "]7n  appeared  to  the  Prophet  too  inferior,  too  liable  to  misconstruction.  One  might  have 
supposed  the  redeemer  vrould  be  only  a  king  of  the  same  genus  as  the  others,  only,  perhaps,  a  higher 
species  of  this  genus.  But  the  Prophet  knows  that  this  TJJ,  as  he  calls  Him  Iv.  4,  will  be  ioto  ijenere 
different  from  all  other  kings.  He  will  even  be,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  despised  servant,  (seem- 
ingly) low  beneath  them,  and  on  the  other,  by  reason  of  the  extent,  power  and  glory  of  His  king- 
dom, immeasurably  high  above  them.  So  that  one  may  say:  the  title  "J7D  appeared  to  the  Prophet 
to  suit  neither  the  lowliness  nor  the  highness  of  the  servant. 

6.  As  regards  style  and  the  use  of  words,  it  is  indeed  acknowledged  that  our  author  lias  in  these 
respects  great  resemblance  to  Isaiah.  Knobel  says :  "  The  author  writes,  indeed,  like  Isaiah,  very 
enthusiastically,  fervently  and  lively,  but  much  more  flowingly  and  smoothly,  also  more  broadly  and 
more  diffuse."  Fuebst  {Oesch.  d.  hibl.  Lit.  II.  p.  643)  says  of  the  Unnamed,  that  He  "  occupies  the 
highest  position  among  the  later  prophets  as  a  classic."  This  saying  is  properly  a  contradiction  ; 
for  classic  writing  is  found  only  in  the  period  of  the  splendor  of  a  language,  not  among  the  epit/onoi. 
Ftjeest  involuntarily  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  chapters  xl. — Ixvi.  belong  still  to  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  Hebrew  literature.  Umbrbit  also  (in  Hekz.,  iJ.  Encycl.  VI.  p.  518)  says:  ''  If  the  son 
of  Amoz  were  really  the  author  also  of  the  later  books,  then,  not  only  in  respect  to  fomi,  but  also 
in  the  perfection  ot  the  prophetic  spirit  ...  he  attained  the  highest  pinnacle."  And  on  the  next 
page  he  calls  the  author  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  "  Isaiah  risen  again  in  a  new  body  of  the  spirit." 
Therefore  we  find  here  again  the  admission,  that  chapters  xl.-lvi.,  in  respect  to  the  "form"  or 
"  body,"  belong  to  the  grandest  productions  of  the  Hebrew  spirit.  And  this  writing,  to  which  men 
cannot  refuse  the  reputation  of  a  classic  even  as  to  form,  must  still  have  originated,  not  in  the  classic 
period,  but  in  a  period  when  Hebre^v  was  just  at  the  point  of  disappearing  as  a  living  tongue?  The 
Psalms  of  the  exile,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ezra,  Daniel,  Chronicles  would  be  the  books  which,  in 
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point  of  time,  would  stand  nearest  our  chapters.  Yet  what  a  difference  between  those  and  these  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  language  in  general.  Contrasted  with  this  great  difference,  the  relatively 
few  singularities  that  are  urged  in  favor  of  the  exile  origin  of  our  chapters  cannot  be  regarded.  If 
we  consider  how  many-sided  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  is,  and  how  he  knows  how  to  fit  the  form  to  the 
contents,  we  cannot  wonder  if  he  uses  up  the  entire  store  of  words  at  his  command,  and  therefore  at 
times  draws  from  popular  speech,  from  kindred  dialects  and  even  from  foreign  languages,  and  here 
'  and  there  allows  himself  to  diverge  from  the  normal  modes  of  expression  with  a  rhetorical  art, 
whose  fineness  we  are  not  always  in  condition  to  appreciate.  Doubtless,  too,  many  an  expression 
that  occurs  only  in  later  writers  is  to  be  referred  to  Isaiah  as  its  source.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
that  Isaiah  no  doubt  wrote  our  chapters  in  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  therefore  a  period  of 
forty  or  more  years,  perhaps,  separate  his  latest  and  earliest  literary  productions,  and  that  the,  in 
many  respects,  new  contents  naturally  conditioned  a  corresponding  new  form.  EwALD  saya  of  the 
genuine  Isaiah  :  ''As  the  subject  requires,  he  has  easily  at  command  every  sort  of  speech  and  every 
change  of  representation,  and  that  establishes  his  greatness,  and  also  in  general  is  one  of  his  most 
prominent  advantages."  {Proph.  d.  A.  B.  I.  p.  173,  comp.  Hengstenbeeg,  Christol.  II.  p.  213). 
And  yet,  regardless  of  this  recognized  peculiarity  of  Isaiah,  and  spite  of  the  existing  relationship 
in  respect  to  form  so  recognized,  men  will  deny  that  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  are  Isaiah's  1  I  would  add 
still  further,  that  much  that  is  urged  as  proof  of  difference  is  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  few  in- 
terpolations that  I  think  Jimust  assume  (see  the  commentary).  Thus  I  might  be  held  excused  from 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  several  points  that  are  urged  in  regard  to  style  and  language. 
Yet  I  will  investigate, a. few  of  these  points  by  way  of  example,  in  order  to  show  how  little  reliable 
the  critical  results  are.  Thus  Knobel,  urges  that  the  author  frequently  doubles  words  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  i.  «.,  applies  the  rhetorical  figure  of  anadiplosis  or  epanalepsis.  He  quotes  in  proof 
xl.  1 ;  xli.  27  ;  xliii.  ;11,  25  ;  xlvili.  11,  15;  li.  9,  12,  17  ;  lii.  1,  11;  Ivii.  6,  14,  19;  Ixii.  10;  Ixv.  1. 
But  this  form  of  speech  occurs  not  seldom  in  the  passages  recognized  as  genuine  :  viii.  9  ;  xviii.  2, 
7  ;  xxi.  11 ;  xxviii. ilO,  13;  xxix.  1.  If  we  add  to  this  that  it  appears  also  in  the  assailed  passages 
of  part  first  (xv.  1;  xxi.  9  ;  xxiv.  16;  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi.  3,  5,  15  ;  xxvii.  5  ;  xxxviii.  11, 17,  19),  we 
can  only  say  thatit  is,  after  all,  a  peculiarity  of  our  Prophet  that  answers  to  the  liveliness  of  his 
spirit. 

In  these  chapters  are  found  "  a  great  many  expressions  that  occur  only  in  them,  or  at  lea,st  only 
in  the  later  booksbeside,  and  that  for  the  most  part  need  to  be  explained  from  the  Aramaic,''  saya 
Knobel  (p.  335).  As  regards  the  many  ava^  Xeyd/isva,  they  furnish  no  proof  in  themselves.  For 
even  in  the  unassailed  passages  such  are  found  in  great  number.  Their  use  is  to  be  explained  by 
this,  that  the  Prophet  completely  commanded  the  entire  .vocabulary  of  his  language,  and  hence,  for 
the  more  fitting  expression  of  some  turns  of  thought,  -drew  from  some  province  of  language  not 
otherwise  known  to  ua.  If  many  suCh  expressionsoccur  only  once  in  Isaiah,  and  are  found  beside 
only  in  later  writers,  it  ought  first  to  be  proved  that  the  latter  did  not  borrow  from  Isaiah.  Regard- 
ing the  statement  that  these  expressions  must  for  the  most  part  be  explained  from  the  Aramaic,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  very  many  instances  the  etymology  is  doubtful.  Beside,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  root  of  the  words  in  question  received  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  language  a 
stronger,  in  the  Hebrew  a  weaker  development.  But,  as  has  been  said,  Isaiah  used  less  frequent 
words,  and  forms  of  language  and  discourse,  as  he  needed  them.  The  commentary  oflTers  the  proof  of 
all  this.  The  word  C^JP  (xli.  25),  which  Knobel  says  is  Persian,  is  now  most  conclusively  proved 
to  be  Assyrian  {comp.  Scheadek,  Die  Eeilimchriften  u.  d.  A.  T.  p.  254,  32  ;  270,  15  ;  279,  6).  For 
the  rest  we  refer  to  the  List  prepared  by  me  with  great  pains,  and  to  be  found  at  the  close 
of  the  volume.  It  offers  a  convenient  survey  of  the  vocabulary  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  It  may  be 
seen  there  what  words  and  word  forms  (and  to  some  extent,  turns  of  expression)  occur  in  both  parts, 
and  what  in  only  part  aecond,  and  what  are  absolute  or  relative  airaf  ley6/ieva.  This  collection 
contains  all  the  words  that  occur,  excepting  such  words  as  can  properly  mark  no  characteristic  dif- 
ference. By  this  means  I  have  put  a  considerable  weight  into  the  scale  of  criticism.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  exacts  the  scientific  rule  of  debate,  which  forbids  arguing  ex  dubiis.  On  the  other 
hand  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  advantage  that  the  result,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  favors  the  authenticity  of  chapters  xl.-lvi.,  may  be  recognized  as  all  the  more  assured.  It  is 
true  that  from  this  arrangement  of  the  survey  it  also  becomes  plain  that  several  of  the  controverted 
passages  of  part  first,  expressly  xxxiv.-xxxv.,  ara  very  nearly  related  to  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  be- 
longing, as  they  doubtless  do,  to  the  same  period  of  the  Prophet's  life.     I  would  add  that  the  coUec- 
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tion  in  so  far  gives  an  unsatisfactory  representation,  that,  though  it  shows  where  each  word  occurs 
in  Isaiah,  it  does  not  show  where  it  is  to  be  found  beside ;  therefore,  especially,  it  does  not  appear 
in  it  whether  a  word  belongs  to  the  older  or  more  recent  period  of  the  language.  Space  did  not  al- 
low me  to  embrace  this  feature  in  the  collection :  yet  the  commentary  makes  up  as  much  as  possible 
what  is  wanting.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is:  it  will  appear  from  the  comparison  that  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.,  do  indeed  differ  considerably  in  language  from  the  passages  of  Isaiah  that  are  recognized  as 
genuine ;  but  that  still  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  common  to  both,  that  these  differences  afford 
no  satisfactory  reasons  for  denying  Isaiah's  authorship  of  the  chapters  in  question.  I  may  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  because,  in  reference  to  the  genuinetiess  of  Lamentations,  I  attached  such 
considerable  weight  to  singularities  of  language  as  proving  that  Lamentations  had  not  Jeremiah  for 
their  author,  whereas  I  do  otherwise  in  reference  to  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
differences  in  language  in  the  case  of  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.,  seem  to  me  less  than  those  observed  in  the  case 
of  Lamentations,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Isa.  xl.-lvi.,  as  a  whole  must  be  aoknawledged  to  be  as 
decidedly  like  Isaiah  in  character,  as  the  Lamentations  taken  as  a  whole  are  unlike  Jeremiah. 
When  I  make  the  above  admission  of  general  difference  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Isaiah, 
I  must  still  emphasize  here,  that  the  first  chapter  of  our  book,  i.  e,,  the  first  introduction,  forms  a  re- 
markable exception.  For  this  chapter  has  plain  traces  of  relationship  to  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  Now 
no  one  doubts  the  genuineness  of  chap.  i.  But  if  that  is  acknowledged,  then,  presupposing  that  re- 
lationship, one  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  xl.-lxvi.  That  such  a  relationship  act- 
ually exists  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison,  in  which  are  enumerated  those  expressions 
that  occur  only  in  chap.  i.  and  xl.-lxvi.  (or  in  the  contemporaneous  chapters  of  part  first,  that  are 
likewise  pronounced  not  genuine). 

T3Ni.  24-xlix.  26;  Ix.  16. 

3ri«  i.  23-xli.  8 ;  Ivi.  10 ;  Ixi.  8 ;  Ixvi.  10. 

D'Vx  Terebinths  i.  29— Ivii.  5  ;  Ixi.  3. 

D''7'K  Eams  i.  11— xxxiv.  6 ;  Ix.  7. 

^.jra  i.  3— (xvi.  8) ;  xli.  15  ;  1.  8. 

E'p.a  Pi.  i.  12— il.  20 ;  xli.  12,  17 ;  xlv.  19 ;  li.  1 ;  liv.  1. 

ji»y  na  i.  8 ;— (xvi.  1) ;  xxxvii.  22 ;  lii.  2 ;  Ldi.  11. 

nJJ  i.,  xxix.  30— Ixi.  11 ;  Ixv.  3;  Ixvi.  17. 

OT  Sing.  i.  11— (xv.  9) ;  xxxiv.  3,  6,  7  ;  xlix.  26  ;  lii.  3,  7 ;  Ixri  8. 

plann  i.  S-xiv.  16;  iliii.  18;  Ui.  15. 

13n  i.  23— xUv.  11. 

tynn  i.  is,  14— xlvii.  13 ;  Ixvi.  23. 

«m  Kal.  i.  4— xlii.  22 ;  iliii.  27  ;  Ixiv.  4 ;  Ixv.  20. 

a.7n  i.  11— xxxiv.  6,  7;  xliii.  24;  Ix.  16. 

'Sn  i.  5— xxxviii.  9 ;  liii.  3,  4,  10. 

nnn  i.  29— xiiv.  9 ;  mi.  2. 

-    T  ' 

ysn  i.  11— xiii.  17 ;  xlii.  21. 

ISn  i.  29— xxiv.  23. 

310  i.  19— Ixiii.  7  ;  Ixv.  14. 

n33  i.  31— xxxiv.  10 ;  xlii.  3 ;  iliii.  17 ;  Ixvi.  24. 

la'l  "  '3  '3  i.  2,  20— xl.  5;  Iviii.  14. 

nnh  Niph.  i.  14— (xvi.  12) ;  xlvii.  13. 

Dnj  Niph.  i.  24— Ivii.  6. 

r\3i  Hoph.  i.  5— liii.  4. 

tno  subst.  i.  22— i<3D  verb  Ivi.  12. 

mn''  31;?  i.  4,  28— Ixv.  11. 

nV;;  i.  11— il.  16 ;  xliii.  23 ;  Ivi.  7 ;  Ixi.  8. 
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H/^  i.  30 — xxvii.  3 ;  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ixiv.  5. 
dS^  Hiph.  i.  15— Hithp.  Iviii.  7. 
E'13  Pi.  i.  15— XXV.  11 ;  Ixv.  2. 

]  -  T  ' 

r^3  i.  2,  28;— xliii.  27  ;  xlvi.  8;  xlviii.  8;  liii.  12;  lix.  13;  Ixvi.  24 

ipv  i.  18— li.  8. 

i:iS  i.  25— xl.  19  ;  xli.  7  ;  xlvi.  6 ;  xlviii.  10. 

mm^  i.  26— lii.  4;  Ix.  9;  Ixv.  7. 

3'1  i.  11— xxxvii.  24;  xlvii.  9,  12,  13;  Ivii.  10;  Ixiu.  1,7. 

nn-J  Imperf.  Hiph.  i.  15 -xl.  29  ;  H.  2  ;  Iv.  7  ;  Ivii.  9. 

2'T  i.  23— xxxiv.  8;  xli.  11,  21 ;  Iviii.  4. 

N:E'  i.  14— Ix.  15  ;  Ixi.  8 ;  Ixvi.  5. 

1!!^  i.  7— xliv.  16,  19;  xlvii.  14. 

D'3E/  i.  27— lix.  20. 

n2ty  i.  13— Ivi.  2,  6;  Iviii.  13;  Ixvi.  23. 

j'^tJ'  i.  18— Iv.  10. 

;;yir\  (nijSin,  n^rS'in)  i.  is— xiv.  ll;  xli.  14;  Ixvi.  24. 

n3i;in  i.  13— xU.  24;  xUv.  19. 

riviin  i.  15 — xxxvii.  4 ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  Ivi.  7. 

Of  course  this  list  offers  primarily  only  dry  words  and  figures.  But  whoever  examines  closely 
will  see  that  very  characteristic  traits  are  represented  by  them.  Thus  it  is  certainly  not  an  accident 
that  the  expressions  C /'^  and  r\iilJ,  found  in  the  reproofs  addressed  to  the  idolatrous  nation  still  in 
exile,  occur  again  only  in  chap.  i.  The  D'3K/  are  mentioned  i.  27  only  in  the  same  connection  as  in 
lix.  20,  i.  e.,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  law  and  justice.  What  meaning  the 
'"'  2t^  has  in  xl. — Ixvi.  will  appear  below.  Can  it  be  an  accident  that  this  conception  occurs  only 
i.  4,  28  and  Ixv.  11?  Just  as  little  as  the  use  of  J?E'3  noted  in  the  foregoing  list.  The  notion. 
njtyxi  plays  a  great  part  in  these  chapters.  How  does  it  happen  that  it  is  only  mentioned  beside  in 
i.  26  ?  Nothing  is  said  in  the  whole  book  of  HDty  and  !^'^^  except  at  the  beginning  and  end,  as 
noted  above.  The  same  is  the  case  with  131  "  '3  O,  with  tl"^  ri3,  with  E/pa,  NDH,  31B,  PIn'^J,  31,  3n 
and  all  the  modes  of  expression  cited  above.  It  is  incontestible  that  the  Prophet  in  chap.  i.  accords 
in  many  ways  precisely  with  the  sphere  of  thoughts  in  which  he  had  moved  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
And  that  agrees  admirably  with  the  view,  in  which  we  have  followed  Dbechslek  and  others,  that 
chap.  i.  was  exactly  the"  last  piece  written.  For  in  that  case  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  this  piece 
numerous  agreements  should  appear  with  the  final  parts  of  the  work  just  completed.  And  how  very 
exactly  the  words  i.  7-9  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  land  under  Hezekiah,  when  the  king  of 
the  land  was  isolated  and  sh>it  up  in  his  capital  ''  like  a  bird  in  its  cage !"  How  admirably,  too,  it 
suits  the  grand,  threefold  entrance,  that  the  author  had  before  him  in  its  chief  substance  the  whole 
of  his  great  work  I 

Eeply  to  Objection  Theee. — Jer.  xxvi.  is  cited  as  proof  that  the  prophets  who  prophesied 
after  Isaiah  and  before  the  exile  did  not  know  the  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi.  It  is  said  that  Jeremiah,  having 
incurred  the  peril  of  his  life  by  announcing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  holy  places, 
would  certainly  in  self-protection  have  appealed  to  these  chapters  had  he  been  acquainted  with  them. 
This  is  a  very  weak  objection.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what  we  read  Jer.  xxvi.  4-6  is  only  the  quint- 
essence of  what  he  had  to  announce  at  that  time.  Yet  even  in  this  quintessence  it  is  intimated  that 
Jeremiah  appealed  to  existing  prophecies.  For  it  is  said  there  :  "  If  ye  will  not  hearken  to  me,  to 
walk  in  my  law,  which  I  have  set  before  you,  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  my  servants  the  prophets, 
whom  I  sent  unto  you,— then  will  I  make  this  house  like  Shiloh,"  etc.  Who  can  maintain  that 
Jeremiah,  if  he  mentioned  the  prophets  that  the  Lord  sent,  did  not  cite  also  some  expression  of 
theirs  ?  The  summary  statement  Jer.  xxvi.  5  certainly  does  not  exclude  this.  But  if  he  did  so,  was 
he  obliged  to  quote  precisely  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  7  These  chapters  do  not  even  discourse  about  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  but  of  their  restoration.  The  sole  passage  that  speaks  of 
the  destroyed  sanctuaries  is  liiv.  10,  11.     But  precisely  this  passage  Jeremiah  could  not  quote,  see^ 
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ing  that  (according  to  our  view)  it  did  not  at  that  time  exist.  Any  way  tliis  arguing  a  sUentio  proves 
too  much,  ajid  therefore  proves  nothing.  For  since  there  cannot  be  found  in  Jeremiah  xxvi.  quota- 
tions from  any  other  older  prophecies  that  directly  predict  this  destruction,  one  must  conclude  with 
the  same  justice  that  all  reputed  older  prophecies  of  the  sort  were  not  in  existence  in  Jeremiah's 
time.  Take  e.  g.,  Isa.  v.  5  sqq. ;  vi.  11 ;  Hos.  v.  14  ;  Amos  ii.  4  sq. ;  vi.  1  sqq.— Here  criticism  uses 
Jeremiah's  silence  to  draw  from  it  an  argument  against  the  genuinene.ss  of  laa.  xl. — Ixvi.  In  other 
places,  where  Jeremiah  and  his  fellow-prophets  after  the  time  of  Isaiah  actually  quote  Isa.  xl.,  Ixvi., 
criticism  will  have  that  it  is  no  quotation  from  our  chapters,  but  a  quotation  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor of  chapters  xl. — Ixvi.  of  the  passages  in  question.  The  passages  principally  concerned  here 
are  the  following : — 

Isaiah  xl.  24 
xlvii.  8 

••  Ii.  7 

"  Ii.  15 

"  Ii.  17 

''  Ii.  19 

"  Ii.  19  (lix.  7 ;  Ii.  18) 

"  Ii.  20 

"  lii.  1  (li.23),7 

"  Ivii.  19,  21 

"  Ivii.  20 

"  Ixi.  8 

"  Ixv.  3 

"  Ixv.  6,  7 

'•'  Ixv.  16 

"  Ixv.  17 

"  Ixvi.  15 

"  Ixvi.  16 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  contains  only  a  selection.  We  shall  mention  below  » 
much  larger  number  of  parallel  passages  and  examine  them.  Comp.  also  Kuepee,  Jer.  librorum  ss. 
interpr.  alque  vindex,  1837,  p.  132  sqq.  But  it  will  suffice  to  prove  in  a  few  passages  the  priority  of 
our  chapters,  and  to  eptablish  it  generally  as  an  existing  fact.  Such  striking  passages  are  found 
above  all  in  Nahum  who,  as  to  time,  comes  next  after  Isaiah.  It  is  now  definitely  known  from  the 
Assyrian  monuments  that  Asurbanapal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asarhaddon,  destroyed  the  Egyp- 
tian Thebes  (No — Amon)  in  his  second  great  military  expedition  (see  Schbadee,  D.  KeiUnschriflem 
u.  d.  A-  T.  p.  287  sqq.).  Nothing  is  known  of  any  other  destruction  of  Thebes.  Thebes  declined 
gradually  after  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  had  been  transferred  to  the  Delta.  According  to  the 
monuments,  that  expedition  of  Asurbanapal  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Tirhaka  (664  b.  c).  The  destruction  of  Thebes,  therefore,  happened  about  the  year  663.  But 
Nahum,  in  whose  mind  this  event  was  fresh,  must  have  written  soon  after,  say  about  the  year  660 
(as  ScHEAjjEH  conjectures,  l.e-).  If  this  was  so,  then  it  appears  indubitable  that  chapters  xl.-lxvi. 
had  already  been  written.  For  certainly  no  candid  man  can  controvert  that  Nahum  ii.  1,  is  a  di- 
luted conglomeration  from  Isa.  lii.  7,  1  and  Ii.  23.  Notice  especially  the  construction  I'DV  tf^ 
nij;  p-XD^  Isa.  lii.  1  compared  with  ■^a-'iajrS  ni;r  t]'D'V  N'S  in  Nahum.  In  the  latter  not  only  is  the 
Infin.  "13J?7  the  normal  and  easier  construction  compared  with  the  har.sher  construction  with  the 
verb.  fin.  (which  is  common  in  Isaiah ;  seei.  19;  vi.  13;  xxix.  4;  xlv.  21;  xlvii.  1,5;  lii.  1;  Ixiv. 
4,  but  never  occurs  in  Nahum),  but  13;^  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Isa.  Ii.  23,  yet  is  connected^ 
not  with  1i;S.r,  which  would  be  most  natural,  but  with  the  '^3  that  is  found  in  Isaiah.  See  moreover 
the  commentary.  It  can  be  just  as  little  controverted  that  Nah.  iii.  7  and  10  find  their  pattern 
and  source  in  Isa.  Ii.  19,  20.  For  the  proof  see  the  commentary.  Zeph.  ii.  15  announces  itself  as  a 
citation  by  the  words  Tj^n  nST-  fbi'  is  specifically  one  of  Isaiah's  expressions,  and  as  for  "^W  'PS**- 
in  no  book  does  D3«  occur  so  often  as  in  Isaiah  (see  the  comment).  The  words  V^J  inn'l  O'D  j;jT 
IDE/  mX2V  niiT  Isaiah  Ii.  15  are  found  in  Jer.  xxxi.  35  where  they  are  quoted  in  proof  of  the  un- 
changableness  of  the  order  of  nature  given  by  God.     But  the  words  are  applicable  in  this  sense 
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only  when  used  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fide.  The  words,  in  themselves  considered,  only  signify 
that  God  is  able  by  His  omnipotence  to  stir  up  the  sea  into  mighty  heaving  waves.  This  happens 
chiefly  by  storms.  For  the  regular  rising  of  the  tide  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  mighty  heaving 
waves.  The  reference  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  put  into  the  words.  Thus  the  words  Isa. 
li.  15  stand  in  their  original  sense,  and  hence  manifestly  in  their  original  place  (see  the  coram.,  in 
toe,  and  also  on  Jer.  xxxi.  35j.  The  words  yV  N7  lip'^i}  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  spoken  of  the  stirred  up 
sea,  are  applied  in  Jer.  xlix.  23  to  the  population  of  a  city  set  in  commotion  by  bad  news.  Here, 
too,  one  may  see  that  Jeremiah  has  only  transferred  the  words,  and  applied  them  in  quite  a  special 
sense  that  does  not  quite  agree  with  their  original  .lound.  For  in  Isa.  the  wicked  are  compared  to  the 
never-resting  sea  that  ceaselessly  casts  up  foam  and  dirt.  There  the  expression  7DV  HI  BpK'n  is 
quite  in  place.  But  may  one  say  that  the  populace  of  a  city  is  continually  in  a  commotion  such  as 
bad  news  occasions  ?  Therefore  Jeremiah  characterizes  a  transitory  condition  with  word.s  that  pro- 
perly and  originally  can  only  describe  a  continuing  state.  Let  us  notice  also  that  we  find  in  Zecha- 
riah  (vii.  7)  a  very  express  testimony  that  our  chapters,  which  he  uses  in  many  ways,  were  composed 
by  one  of  the  "old  prophets''  at  a  time  "  when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  prosperous,  and  the 
cities  thereof  round  about  her,  when  men  inhabited  the  south  and  the  plain."  See  for  particulars 
the  comment  on  Isa.  Iviii.  6  sqq. 

Eeply  to  Objection  Foubth. — It  is  alleged  that  in  the  Talmud  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  be- 
cause at  that  time  already  part  second,  written  at  the  close  of  the  exile,  had  been  bound  to  part  first, 
and  both  parts  indeed  were  currently  received  as  Isaiah's;  yet  an  obscure  hint  of  Isaiah  not  being 
the  author  was  given  by  puttin  j  the  book  of  two  parts  after  Ezekiel  (see  Ftjekst,  D.  Kanon  des  A.  T., 
p.  16).  EiCHHOBN  was  the  first  to  use  this,  and  since  then  it  has  been  continually  repeated  (see 
Gesenids,  I.  1,  p.  22;  HiTZis,  p.  475;  Knobel,  edited  by  Diestel,  p.  XXVIII.,  €te.).  Accord- 
ing to  EiCHHOEN,  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  an  anthology  of  prophecies,  all  the  authors  of  which  are  un- 
known, excepting  only  Isaiah.  The  book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  also  he  would  make  out  to 
be  an  anthology,  but  of  prophets  all  of  whom  are  known.  Now  because  the  latter  anthology  con- 
tained several  names  (Zech.,  Hag.,  Mai.)  that  were  more  recent  than  the  most  recent  in  the  Isarah 
anthology,  this  last  named  was  placed  before  the  other,  between  it  and  Ezekiel.  Eichhoen  says 
this  in  Part  III.,  §  528  of  his  Introduction  (and  that  even  in  the  first  edition  of  1783).  But  in  Part 
I.,  §  7  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  order  "Jer.,  Ezek.,  Isa."  occurs  already  in  the  Tal- 
mud. He  ascribes  it  to  the  more  recent  manuscripts,  by  which  doubtless  must  be  meant  the  Ger- 
man and  Galilean ;  for  the  Spanish  MSS.,  like  the  Masorets,  put  Isaiah  before.  But  if  now  EiCH- 
HOBN  regards  this  placing  Isaiah  after  as  a  change  which  the  Jews  made  "  on  account  of  certain  and 
unknown  causes,  often  on  account  of  wonderful  caprice,"  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  those  old  Jews 
that  fancied  the  order  found  in  the  Talmud  ?  Even  Viteinga  (p.  21,  ed.  Basil)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Talmud,  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Books  of  Kings  (Baba  Batea,  15  a; 
FuEBST,  Kanon  des  A.  T.,  p.  14).  And,  in  fact,  Jer.  lii.  is  nearly  identical  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 
— XXV.  30.  Therefore,  because  Jeremiah  was  regarded  as  the  writer  of  the  last  book  of  the  pi-o- 
phetae  priores,  his  prophetical  book  was  made  the  first  of  the  prophetae  posteriores.  Then  Isaiah 
must  be  put  either  between  Jer.  and  Ezek.,  or  after  Ezekiel.  The  latter  was  resolved  on  under 
the  influence  of  the  fashion  of  gauging  the  principal  contents  of  these  books  then  current.  Ee- 
proving  was  thought  to  be  Jeremiah's  characteristic  (XJ31in  m2,  tolus  in  vastatione),  Ezekiel's  to 
be  half  reproving,  half  consolatory  (XOanj  naib  XJ|1^ri  ntV'T),'  Isaiah's  to  be  altogether  consola- 
tory e^fipn.J  ivp?).  Thus  was  obtained  a  very  fitting  gradation.  Isaiah,  of  couuse,  is  not  wholly 
consolatory.  But  he  may  be  considered  so  in  the  same  degree  that  Jeremiah  is  considered  to  be 
wholly  reproving.  Putting  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  together  may  also  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  contemporaries,  both  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  exile,  both  were  witnesses  of  the  judgment,  the  end  of  which  Isaiah  announced  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  glorious  period  of  salvation.  After  all  this  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  bold  asser- 
tion, that  the  position  assigned  to  the  Prophet  by  talmudic  tradition  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
exile  authorship  of  part  second.  Besides  we  can  refer  to  a  witness  that  is  older  than  the  Talmud, 
and  easily  holds  the  balance  against  the  latter.  That  is  Jesus  Sieach,  who  in  his  catalogus  viro- 
rum  illustrium  CEcclus.  xliv.-l.)  enumerates  the  great  prophets  in  their  order:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
Ezekiel  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17 — xlix.  9).  He  puts  the  twelve  minor  prophets  as  following  these  (xlix. 
10).  Of  Isaiah  in  particular  he  says  (xlviii.  22-25)  :  "  Ezekias  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Esay  the  Prophet,  who  was  great  and  faithful  in  his  vision,  {h  ipdasi  avrov),  had  com- 
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manded  him.  In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he  lengthened  the  king's  life.  He  saw  by 
an  excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last  (rd  laxara),  and,  he  comforted  them  that 
mourned  in  Zion.  He  showed  wliat  should  come  to  pass  forever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they 
came."  By  these  words  the  son  of  Sirach  plainly  characterizes  the  different  parts  of  Isaiah's  book. 
The  mention  of  the  bpaaig  points  to  the  title  [Un  (i.  1)  and  perhaps  to  chap.  vi.  also.  Any  way, 
the  expression  bpaaig  presupposes  part  first.  The  mention  of  the  sun  turning  backwards  and  the 
prolongation  of  Hezekiah's  life,  shows  that  the  historical  section  (xxxvi.-xxxix.)  belonged  to  the 
book.  The  prominent  mention  of  the  prophetic  distant  vision,  and  of  the  comforting  manifestly 
characterizes  chapters  xl.— Ixvi.  It  is  plainly  seen,  therefore,  that  these  chapters  were  regarded  at 
that  time  already  as  belonging  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  as  his  work.  In  these  words  of  the  son 
of  Sirach,  we  do  not  observe  in  the  slightest  degree  the  existence  of  a  tradition  that  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.  were  not  Isaiah's,  which,  as  is  alleged,  has  left  its  trace  in  the  talmudio  arrangement  that  as- 
signs an  after  position  to  Isaiah. 

?  5.     LITERATTJEE. 

The  literature  relating  to  Isaiah  is  extraordinarily  abundant.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mention  of  the  most  considerable  works,  referring  the  reader  to  Gesenius  and  Rosenmulleb,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  older  literature  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Of  patristic  commentaries,  the  most  important  are  that  of  Theodoket  (in  the  edition  of  SiB- 
MOND,  prepared  by  Schulze,  1777  Tom.  II.),  and  that  of  Jerome  {ed.  Vallabsh,  Tom.  IV.). 
Besides  these  there  are  the  v7To/j.v^fiaTa  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  {ed.  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1706 
2  Tomi  fol.) ;  a  commentary  which  (probably  wrongly)  is  ascribed  to  Basilius  the  great  {Opp.  Ba- 
siLH  M.,  ed.  Gaenieb,  Tom.  I.) ;  the  commentary  of  Cybill  of  Alexandria  (Opp.  ed.  Axjbeet, 
lorn.  II.) ;  the  ipiirivela  of  Chbysostom  on  chapters  i.-viii.  ( Tom.  VI.,  ed  Monte Aucosr) ;  the  Syrian 
commentary  of  Epheem  Syeus  [Opp.  ed.  Assemani and  Pete.  BENED.iJom.,  1740, Tom.  II.).  Peo- 
C'OPius  of  Gaza,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  in  Constantinople,  begins  the  list  of  (he  writers  of 
Catenas  among  the  Greeks  [ProcopU  variorum  in  Es.  proph,  commentariorum  epitome,  gr.  et  lot.  JoH. 
Ctjetebio,  inierpete,  Paris,  1580,  Fol.). 

There  exist  rabbinical  commentaries  of  Raschi,  Aben  Esba,  David  Kimchi,  Abaebanel. 

As  works  of  Catholic  expositors  are  especially  to  be  mentioned,  the  comments  of  the  abbot 
Joachim,  f  1202  [ed.  Cologne,  1577).  Nikolaus  de  Lyba  (in  the  Postillae  perpetuae).  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Lyons,  1531).  Franz  Vatabee  or  Vatable  (in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
published  by  Robt.  Stephens,  1545,  1547,  1557).  Franz  Foeeeius,  (Portuguese,  Dominican, 
1553).     Comp.  the  literary  account  in  Reinke's  Messian,  Weiss.,  1859,  I.,  p.  23  sqq. 

From  the  Reformation  period  are  to  be  mentioned,  the  exposition  of  Luthee  (InEs.  proph. 
scholia,  ex.  D.  M.  Lutheei,  praekctimibus  collccta,  Viteb.,  1534).  Calvin  [Commentarii,  Genev., 
1562,  and  often).  Zwingli  (ComptoTiaiioncs,  Turic,  1529  and  often).  Oecolampadius  (Bj/po- 
mnemata,  Basil,  1525  and  often).  Beenz  {Comment.  Francof  1550).  MuscuLUS  {Comment.  Ba.iil, 
1557  and  often). 

From  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  commentaries  of  the  Jesuit  Casp.  Sanctius  (San- 
chez, Antw.,  1621).     CoEN.  A  Lapide  (Paris,  1621). 

On  the  side  of  the  Reformed  [J.  Coccejus  :  born  1603,  died  1669.  Prof  at  Leyden.  His  Com- 
m'entaries  and  other  works  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1701.  10  vols.  Fol.].  Hugo  Geotius,^™- 
notationes  in  Y.  T-,  Paris,  1644.  Above  all  the  admirable  commentary  of  Campegius  Viteinga, 
Prof,  in  Franeker,  died  1722.  This  commentary  is  distinguished  as  much  by  astounding  learning, 
penetration  and  sober  sense  as  by  elegance  in  style  and  practical  warmth.  It  appeared  first  in  Leu- 
warden,  1714  and  1720  in  2  vols.  Fol.  Often  printed  since  (Basil,  1732)  and  pirated  (Herborn, 
1713,  Tuebingen,  1732).  Busching  has  produced  an  abbreviated,  German  edition  (Halle,  1749  and 
1751),  with  a  preface  by  Mosheim.  Joh.  Bambach,  Prof,  in  Giessen,  has  also,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Proph.  Isaiah  (Ziillichau,  1741).  "drawn  out  in  quite  a  brief  form  the  pith  of  the  work  of 
Camp.  Vitbinga."  Here  belongs  also  Robt.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  "  Isaiah,  a  new  transla- 
tion," etc.,  London,  1778.  [American  reprint  from  the  tenth  Eng.  Ed.,  Boston,  1834].  This  com- 
mentary appeared  in  German  with  additions  and  remarks  by  Joh.  Bbnz.  Koppe,  Prof,  in  Goet- 
tingen,  Leipzig,  1779.  Against  Lowth's  critical  experiment  appeared  "  Vindiciae  textus  heir.  Esa- 
joe  adv.  LowTiii  criticam,"  by  Da  v.  Kocheb,  Prof,  in  Bern,  1786  (concerning  the  latter,  see 
Studer Ztir  leztkritik  des  Jesaja  in  d.  Jahrbb.  f.  prot.  Theol.  von  Hase  u.  a.,  1877,  IV.,  p.  706  sqq.). 
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[John  Gill,  a  Baptist  minister  in  London  :  "  An  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Lon- 
don, 1743-G3,  9  parts  Fol. ;  designed  for  doctrinal  and  practical  improvement,  yet  distinguished 
from  otlier  works  of  the  class  by  its  erudition  in  a  single  province,  viz.,  talmudic  and  rabbinical 
literature"]. 

On  the  Lutheran  side  we  may  mention  the  expositions  of  Seb.  Schmidt,  Prof.,  in  Strassburg 
(Hamburg,  1702),  JoH.  Day.  Michaelis,  "  German  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  re- 
marks for  the  unlearned,  Part  VIII.,  Isaiah,  Goettingen,  1779."  Moldenhaueb,  pastor  in  Ham- 
burg (1780).  Hezel,  Prof.,  in  Giessen  and  Dorpat  (Lemgo,  1784,  fifth  part  of  Heze'l's  Bibel- 
iverk).    Henzler,  Prof.,  in  Kiel  (Hamburg,  (1788). 

The  transition  to  the  19th  century  is  formed  by  E.  F.  K.  KosENMULLEE,  Scholiain  V.  T.,  the 
third  part  of  which  containing  Isaiah,  appeared  inLeipzig,  1791-93,  1810-20, 1829-34.  The  critical 
tendency  which  began  already  in  the  18th  century  with  Koppe,  Eichhoek  {Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  ed.,  1783 ;  [to  be  found  in  English],  JoH.  Che.  Doedeelein  {Esaias,  eie_ 
Latine  vertit  notasque  subjecit,  Altorf,  1775  and  often),  G.  Ebeeh.  Gottl.  Paulus  (Philologische 
Clavis  ueber  das  A.  T,  1793),  G.  L.  Bauer  {Scholia  in  V.  T.,  vols.  VIII.  and  IX.,  1794,  1795), 
J.  Che.  W.  Atjgusti  {Exeget.  Handb.  d.  A.  T.  v.  Hopfnee,  5  and  6  Stuck,  1799),  &c.,  was  continued 
in  the  19th  Century  by  Gesenius  {D.  Proph.  Jes.  neu  uebersetzt,  1820.  Philolog.  kriiiicher  ■«..  hist. 
Comm.,  1821),  HiTZiG  {D.  Proph.  Jes.  uebers.  u.  ausr/.,  1833),  Maueer  {Comm.  gramm.  crit.  in 
V-  T.,  Vol.  I.,  1835),  Hendewekk  {DesProph.  Jes.  Weiss,  chronolog.  geordnei,  uebersetzt  u.  erkl, 
1838  and  1843),  Ewald  (die  Proph.  d.  A.  B.  I.  Ausg.,  1840),  Beck  {die  cyro-jesajan.  Weiss, 
odcr  die  Kapp.  XL.-LXVI.,  etc.,  1844),  Ernst  Meier  {P.  Proph.  Jes.  eU.,  1850 — contains  only 
chapters  i.-xxiii. — and  Die  Proph.  BB.  d.  A.  T.,  uebers.  u.  crkl,  1863),  Knobel  {P.  Proph.  Jes. 
erkl.  I.  Ausg.,  1843;  4,  herausg.  von  Diestel,  1872).  In  some  respects  the  practical  commentary 
of  Umbreit  (I  Av.sg.,  1841,  II.  Aufl,  1846)  belongs  here. 

From  the  positive  standpoint  Isaiah  has  been  expounded  by  Deechsler  {D.  Proph.  Jes.  ueber- 
setzt u.  erkl.  Kapp.  i.-xii.,  1845 ;  II.  Th.  1.  Hdlfte  I^app.  xiii.-xxvii.,  1849  ;  2.  Saelfle,  xxviii.- 
xxxix.,  published  from  Deechslee's  remains  by  Delitzsch  and  Hahn,  1854;  III.  Theil,  Kapp., 
xl.-Ixvi.,  prepared  by  Hahn  with  a  preface  by  Delitzsch),  tlien  by  Delitzsch  {Bibl.  Kommentar 
ueber  d.  Proph.  Jes.  11.  Ausg.,  1S69)  [published  in  English  by  Clark  of  Edinburg].  The  chapters 
xl.-lxvi.,  have  been  expounded  alone,  from  the  positive  position  by  Stiek  (Jesajas  nicht  Pseudo  = 
Jesajae,  1850),  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  criticism  by  Seinecke  {Der  Evangelist  des  A.  T., 
1870). 

The  Messianic  prophecies  have  been  expounded  on  the  part  of  Protestants  by  Hengstenbeeg, 
in  his  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  (I.  Ausg.  1829-35,  I.  Bd.  2  Haelfte  ;  II.,  Aung.,  1854-56  ; 
II.,  Bd.).  [Published  in  English  by  Claek,  of  Edinburg].  On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  LoE.  Reinke,  Prof.,  in  Munstcr.  The  same  author  published  separate  treatises  on  chapters  Hi. 
13-iiii.  12,  in  1830,  chapter  ii.  2-4  in  1838,  chapters  vii.  14-16  in  1848  ;  but  the  other  passages  in 
the  book  "Piemessian  Weiss,  bei  den  grossen  u.  kleincn  Prophelen,"  Giessen,  1859-62,  5  vols.  (vols. 
I.  and  II.,  contain  Isaiah).  Apart  from  the  Eomish  lack  of  freedom,  it  is  a  very  learned  work,  pre- 
pared with  great  thoroughness  and  care.  Other  commentaries  by  catholic  theologians  will  be  found 
enumerated  by  Reinke,  I.  c.  I.  p.  39  sq.,  43  sq.  As  recently  published  I  will  add  :  Eohling,  D. 
Proph.  Jes.  uebers.  u.  erkl.,  1872  [4.  Abth.  1.  Bd.von  "Pieheil.  Sehriflen  des  A.  T,nach  Katholisehem 
Prinzipien  uebers.  u.  erkl.  von  einem  Vcrein  befreundeler  Fachgenossen).  Netelee,  Das  iJitcA  Jesa- 
jas uebers.  u.  erkl,  1876.  By  the  same  author  has  appeared  already  in  1870  :  Die  Qleiderung  des 
Buehn  Jesajas  als  Orundlage  seiner  Erklaerung.    [Dr.  HosSE,DieTT^ciss.  des  Proph.  Jes.  Berlin,  1877]. 

[Works  on  Isaiah  in  English  of  more  recent  date  are:  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  with  a  New  Transl  - 
tion  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Boston,  1840,  and  various  reprints.  Tie 
Earlier  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  by  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  New  York,  1846 ;  Later  Prophecies,  ibid., 
1847  ;  both  reprinted  in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of  John  Eadib,  D.  D.,  1848  and  1865  ;  new 
and  revised  edition,  New  York,  1875.  Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained,  an  abridgement  of  the  fore- 
going, New  York,  1851,  12mo,  2  vols.  This  Commentary  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  ranks  all  of 
English  authorship  to  the  present.  TlieSvo  edition  is  valuable  as  asynop"i=!  of  commentators  and  of 
exposition  up  to  1848.  Dr.  Ebenezee  Henderson's  Translation  and  Commentary,  London,  1840, 
2nd  edition,  1857.  See  also  Dr.  Noyse's  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  with  Notes,  Vol.  I., 
3d  edition,  Boston,  1867.  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  including  a  revised  English  Translation, 
by  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Bihks,  London,  1871.] 
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Other  works  that  have  chosen  for  subjects  selected  and  smaller  portions  of  the  Prophet  are : 
L'  Empereuk  D.  Is.  Abrabanielis  et  Mas.  AlschecM  comm.  in  Esajae  prophetiam  tricesimam  (cap.  lii. 
13 — liii.  12),  etc.;  subjuncta  refutaiione,  etc.;  Ludg.  Bat.,  1631.  Da  v.  Millii;  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
containing  among  other  things  a  Comm.  philolog.  erit.  in  Jesajae,  cap.  Ht.,  Amstelod.,  1754.  Spon- 
bel:  Abhandlungen  ueberden  Prophetm  Jesajas  (kap.  i. — xvii.),  Nuremberg,  1779.  I.  Dan  Keui- 
geb:  Beverisimillima  oraculi  Jes.  lii.  13 — liii.  12  interprelandi  ralione  (Leipzig  Univ.  Programme), 
1809.  C.  Fe.  Ludw.  Abndt  :  De  loco  Jes.  capp.  sxiv. — xxvii.  vindicando  et  explicando,  Hamburg, 
1826.  A.  McCaul  [of  Trinity  College,  London]  :  The  doctrine  and  Exposition  of  the  liii.  of  Isaiah 
(German  translation,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1854,  6th  ed.).  Lud.  db  Geer:  De  oracido  in  Moabilas  Jes. 
IV.,  xvi.  (Doctor-Dissert.),  Utrecht,  1855.  Boehl:  Vcit.Jes.  capp.  xxiv. — xxvii.,  Leipzig,  1861. 
V.  F.  Oehler  :  Ber  Knecht  Jehovas  im  Deuterojesaja,  1865.  S.  J.  Jakobsson  :  Immanuel,  die  Ersch- 
einung  des  Messias  in  Knechtsgeslalt,  Berlin,  1868.  Bernh.  Stade:  De  Isaiae  vaticiniis  aethiopicis, 
Leipzig,  1873. 

On  Introduction  and  Criticism. — Piper  ;  Integritas  Jesaiae  a  recentiorum  conatibus  vindi- 
cata,  Greifsw.,  1792.  Beckhaus:  Ueber  die  Integretaet  der  proph.  Schriften  des  A.  B.,  Halle,  1798. 
Mobller:  Deauthentia  orac.  Jes.  capp.  xl. — Ixvi.,  Havniae,  1S2P.  Kleinert:  Ueber  die  Echtheit 
saemmtlicher  in  dem  Buch  Jes.  enthaltenen  Weissagungen,  Berlin,  1829.  Caspaei  :  Beitraege  zur  Ein- 
leilwng  in  das  B.  Jesaja  und  zur  Oesch.  derjesajan.  Zeit,  Berlin,  1848.  Ibid.:  Jeremia,  ein  Zeuge  f.  d. 
Echth.  von  Jes.  xxxiv.,  etc.  (in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  luth.  Theol.  u.  K.,  1843). 

Of  practical  treatises  on  Isaiah  I  mention  only  such  as  comprehend  the  entire  book.  Veit 
DiETElCH  :  Der  game  Proph.  Jesaias  ausgelegt,  alien  Christen  nuetz-und  troestlich  zii  lesen,  Nuremberg, 
.1548.  Nik.  Selneccer:  Ausleg.  des  Proph.  Jes.,  Leipzig,  1569.  Abr.  Sculteti  :  Ooncionum  in 
Jes.  habitarum  idea  confecta  opera  Balth.  Tilesii,  Hanau,  1609  (the  arrangement  of  the  sermons 
carried  even  into  details  in  the  Latin).  Heine.  Bullingee:  190  homiliae  in  Esaiam,  Tiguri,  1565 
and  1576.  EuD.  Gualthebus  :  Archetypi  homiliarum  in  Esaiam,  Tignri,  1590  (327  homilies). 
Des  Evangelisten  A.  T.  Jesaiae  Sonn-u.  Festagsevangelien,  etc.,  gruendlich  erklart  von  J.  B.  Carpzov, 
Leipzig,  1719  (sermons  on  all  Sundays  and  Feast-days  of  the  Church  year,  having  each  a  text  from 
Isaiah  corresponding  to  the  Gospel  text).  Jno.  Geo.  Leigh  (Pastor  in  Kindelbruecken) :  Comment, 
analytico-exegetico-porismaticus  oder,  exegetisch-^moralische  Betrachtungcn  ueber  d.  Weiss,  des  Proph.  Jes.  6 
Tom.  4,  Brunswick,  completed  1734  (diffuse,  yet  full  of  spirit,  a  rich  treasury  of  varied  learning). 

In  regard  to  that  theologia  prophetica  which  endeavors  to  prove  that  all  the  loci  of  dogmatics  are 
contained  in  the  declarations  of  the  prophets,  and  which  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  theologia 
prophetica  that  gives  information  of  all  that  relates  to  the  prophets  and  to  prophecy  (see  BtiDDEUS 
Isagoge  in  theol.  universam,  Lipsise  1727,  p.  1738  b  sqq.),  comp.  my  remarks  in  the  Introduction  to 
Jeremiah. 

Finally  I  would  mention  a  peculiar  poetical  treatment  of  a  selection  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  that  has  appeared  under  the  title :  "Les  visions  d'Esaie  et  la  nouvelle  terre  par  Eliahim,  Rotter- 
dam et  Leipsio  1854."  The  author  is  a  Catholic,  but  he  regards  Roman  Catholicism  as  an  apostacy 
from  the  ivangite  primitif,  which  he  proves  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  by  attempting  to  show  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  are  contrary  to 
this  gospel.  He  teaches  a  sort  of  transmigration  of  souls  and  return  to  God  through  successive  puri- 
fication. 

Of  recent  date  1  mention:  J.  Diedeich,  Der  Proph.  Jes.  Kurz  erklart fUr  aufmerhs.  Bibelleser, 
Leipsig  1859.  By  the  same  :  Der  Pr.  Jes.  zu  Hausandachten  kurz  beorbeitet,  Planover  1874.  Een- 
NEE,  Der  Pr.  Jes.  ausgdegl  mil  Beriicksieht.  der  Wurtemb.  Summarien,  Stuttg.  1865.  'V7ebeb,  Der  Pr. 
Jes.  in  Bibelstunden  ausgelegt.,  2  vol.,  Nordlingen  1875-70. 


THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


I.  THE  THREEFOLD  INTRODUCTION. 


Chapters  I. — VI. 


The  extent  and  the  grand  contents  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  justify  the  artistic,  complex  form  of 
the  introduction.  It  is  not  merely  one  gate; 
there  are  three  gates  that  we  must  pass  through  in 
order  to  reach  the  majestic  principal  edifice  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy.  That  the  entire  first  six  chap- 
ters constitute  the  introduction  of  the  whole  book, 
yet  .so  that  this  introduction  itself  again  appears 
as  threefold,  (chap,  i.,  chaps,  i. — iv.,  chap,  vi.) 
becoaies  plain  both  from  the  contents  and  from 
the  form  of  these  chapters.  That  chap.  i.  is  in- 
troduction requires  no  proof.  Both  the  contents, 
which  comprehend  in  grand  outlines  the  entire 
past,  present  and  future,  and  also  the  title,  with 
its  formal  reference,  guarantee  that.  Chaps,  ii. — 
v.,  however,  whose  connection  we  shall  show 
hereafter,  have  essentially  the  same  contents  and 
the  same  title.  The  same  contents;  for  these 
chapters  comprehend  in  general  the  present  and 
future.  Caspari  has  completely  demonstrated 
how  in  chaps,  i.,  ii. — iv.,  v.  threatening  and  pro- 
raise  have  still  quite  a  general  character  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  later  prophecies.  Compare  in 
regard  to  chap,  i.,  Beitr.,  p.  227  sqq.,  in  regard 
to  chaps,  ii.— iv.,  p.  283  sqq.,  in  regard  to  chap, 
v.,  p.  325  sq.,  334. — Drechsler,  too,  says  (I.  p. 
225) :  "  A  certain  character  of  generality  attaches 
to  all  these  chapters  (i. — v.).  Comp.  Delitzsch, 
p.  114  sq. — HBfrasTEiTBERO,  Ghrwtol.  I.  p.  484. — 
Hendewerk,  I.  p.  64. 

As  regards  the  form :  it  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance that  chap.  ii.  bears  essentially  the  same 
title  at  its  head  as  chap  i.  And  this  title  does 
not  recur  again.  This  repetition  of  the  title  of 
chap,  i,  at  the  head  of  chap,  ii.,  has  occasioned 
commentators  great  trouble.  Bat  they  were  ham- 
pered by  the  strange  assumption  that  only  chap. 
I.  could  be  introduction.  As  soon  as  we  give  up 
this  assumption,  we  at  once  recognize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  title  of  chap.  ii.  Thereby  it  is  out- 
wardly and  right  away  shown  to  the  reader,  that 
aU  which  this  title  concerns  bears  the  same  cha- 
racter as  chap,  i.,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  also  Introduc- 
tion. 


Jeremiah  also  has  a  double  introduction;  a 
fact  that  escaped  my  notice  when  preparing  my 
commentary  on  that  prophet.  For  Jer.  ii.  is  also 
introduction,  because  that  chapter,  like  an  over- 
ture, represents  in  advance  all  the  principal 
thoughts  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (even  the  warn- 
ing against  the  expedition  into  Egvpt,  vers.  16, 
18,  36,  37). 

That  chap.  vi.  also  bears  the  character  of  an 
introduction  cannot  be  doubted,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  expositors.  It  contains  indeed  the 
call  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic  office.  But  why 
does  not  this  history  stand  at  the  beginning,  like 
the  story  of  the  call  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  ? 
This  question,  too,  has  given  the  commentators 
great  trouble.  Many  have  resorted  to  the  follow- 
ing explanation  (comp.  Caspari,  p.  332):  they 
say  chap.  vi.  contains  the  account  of  a  second 
calling,  after  Isaiah  has  been  once  already  called, 
but  had  forfeited  the  office  on  account  of  his 
silence  about  the  notorious  arbitrary  deed  of  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  sqq.).  Others  assume 
that  chap.  vi.  contains  only  the  call  to  a  special 
mission,  and  to  a  higher  degree  of  prophecv. 
But  these  are  only  expedients  to  which  exposi- 
tors were  driven  because  they  were  controlled  by 
the  assumption  that  only  the  first  chapter  can  be 
introduction.  All  these  and  other  artful  devices 
are  unnecessary  as  soon  as  one  knows  that  chap, 
vi.  is  introduction  indeed,  yet  the  third  intro- 
duction. 

Butwhy  does  not  this  stand  at  the  beginning? 
We  will  hereafter  in  the  exposition  show  that 
Isaiah,  unlike  Moses,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  did 
not  decline  the  divine  commission,  but  rather,  to 
the  Lord's  question:  "Whom  shall  I  send,"  vj. 
8,  at  once  boldly  replied:  "Here  am  I,  send 
me.  Thnt  Isaiah,  therefore,  not  only  accepts 
the  call,  but  offers  himself,  is  something  so  extra- 
ordinary that  one  may  easily  imagine  why  he 
would  not  put  this  narrative  at  the  head  of  his 
book.  He  had  rather  prepare  the  reader  for  it : 
he  would  give  beforehand  proofs  of  his  prophetic 
qualification,  in   order  thereby  to   explain  and 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


justify  that  bold  speech.  It  does  not  stand  out- 
side by  the  gate,  ollering  itself  at  once  to  every 
profane  eye,  but  one  must  iirst  pass  through  two 
other  portals,  by  which  tlie  mind  is  prepared  and 
translated  into  that  sentiment  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  that  ex- 
alted vision,  and  the  part  that  Isaiali  plays  in  it. 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  not  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  preparing  in  tliis  way  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  calling,  because  they  behaved 
in  respect  to  the  divine  calling  in  quite  a  normal 
way,  i.  c,  declining  it.  The  one,  Jeremiah,  de- 
clined in  express  terms  Jer.  i .  6 ;  the  other,  at 
lea.st  by  silence,  let  himself  be  so  understood, 
Ezek.  ii.  8. 

But  why  does  Isaiah  let  two  doctrinary  intro- 
ductions, if  I  may  so  call  them,  precede  the  his- 
torical one,  whereas  Jeremiah  follows  his  histori- 
cal introduction  by  only  one  doctrinary  one,  Jer. 
ii  ?  I  believe  this  has  a  double  reason.  First : 
threatening  and  promise  form  the  chief  contents 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  as  of  all  prophecy.  In 
every  single  prophetic  address  one  or  the  other 
ever  preponderates.  Either  threatening  forms 
the  warp  and  promise  the  woof,  or  the  reverse. 


So  Isaiah  would  even  prelude  with  two  addresses, 
of  which  the  first  has  an  undertone  of  threatening 
with  which  it  begins  and  ends,  while  the  element 
of  promise  is  represented  only  by  intermediate 
chords, — the  second,  however,  has  promise  for 
undertone,  for  this  is  represented  by  the  two  fun- 
damental prophetic  lights  (ii.  2-4,  and  iv.  2-6) 
in  the  second  introduction.  Second  :  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  the  three  portals  are  demanded  by 
the  architectonic  symmetry.  On  the  afsumplion 
that  these  introductions  have  Isaiah  himself  for 
their  author,  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  ntvcr 
been  disputed,  we  have  therein  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  composition  of  the  whole  book 
by  Isaiah  (therefore  also  the  second  part,  xl. — 
Ixvi.).  For  a  small  building  one  entry  is  suffi- 
cient. A  great,  comprehensive,  complex  build- 
ing, however,  that  pretends  to  artistic  complete- 
ness, may  very  well  require  various  graded 
approaches  that  the  introduction  to  the  chief 
building  may  stand  in  right  proportion-  Thus 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  has  a  twofold  introduction, 
but  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  is  still  grander,  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  altogether  more  artistic 
even  down  to  minutise,  has  a  threefold  entrance. 


A.   THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION. 


Chapter  I. 


As  regards  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
section,  it  seems  to  me  all  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion :  was  Isaiali  prompted  to  utter  this  prophecy 
by  a  definite  historical  transaction  that  demands 
his  prophetic  guidance?  No  such  transaction 
appears.  Expositors  on  the  contrary  recognize 
the  cliapter  to  be  of  a  general  character.  Comp. 
the  complete  proof  in  Drechslek  I.  p.  93  sq. 
If,  therefore,  the  address  was  not  composed  for  a 
definite  historical  event,  according  to  which  it 
must  be  understood  ;  if  it  is  ratlier  meant  to  be 
only  an  introduction  to  the  whole  book,  then  the 
time  of  its  origin  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Bui  it  13  probable  that  Isaiah  wrote  the 
address  at  the  time  he  began  to  put  his  book  to- 
gether, or  when  he  had  completed  it.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  some  important 
events  are  reflected  in  the  address.  And  such  is 
really  the  ea.se.  The  verses  7-9  and  especially 
ver.  8,  are  so  specific  in  their  contents  that  one 
must  say  ;  the  prophet  describes  here  his  personal 
experience,  and  in  fact  a  present  one  (comp.  the 
exposition). 

Now,  during  Isaiah's  life  time.  Jerusalem  was 
only  twice  hard  pressed  by  enemies  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  :  once  in  the  war  with  Syria 
and  Ephraim  (2  Kings  xvi.  5) ;  the  other  time 
by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii.,  xix._).  If,  then, 
chap.  i.  was  written  as  a  preface,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  probable  that  it  was  written  in  Hezekiah's 


time,  than  in  that  of  Ahaz.  For  Isaiah  under- 
took the  collection  of  liis  book  certainly  not  in 
the  midst  of  his  ministry,  but  at  the  close  of  it. 
Moreover  what  is  said  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  and 
xix.  32,  fits  admirably  the  description  of  chap  i. 
7,  8.  For  in  the  first-named  place  it  is  said  Sen- 
nacherib  took   all   the    fenced   cities  of  Jndah, 

which  quite   corresponds    to  tys  fl^iJTK'  DH'I;?  i. 

7.  In  the  second-named  place,  however,  we  read: 
"The  king  of  Assyria  shall  not  come  into  (his 
city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before 
it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it."  This 
corresponds  to  the  specific  situation  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  chap.  i.  7,  Jerusalem  must  have  been. 
We  say,  therefore,  chap.  i.  was  written  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  We  know  this 
from  vers.  7  and  8,  bnt  do  not  assert  that  chap.  i. 
was  written /or  that  time,  but  regard  the  histori- 
cal trait  that  points  us  to  this  time  only  asa  proof 
of  the  charge  that  the  prophet  raises  again.st  the 
Israel  of  all  times.  The  prophet  adduces  (his 
proof  from  the  present,  because  (he  conduct  of  the 
people  during  and  after  the  invasion  of  Sennache- 
rib could  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  symptom 
of  a  stiffneckedness  that  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
any  blows.  Moreover  the  vain  ceremonial  ser- 
vice spoken  of  in  ver.  lOsqq.  would  suit  the  times 
ofHezekiah.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  that  since 
there  is  nothing  specific  about  it.     If  the  prophet 


CHAP.  I.  1. 
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warns  against  such  ceremonial  service,  and  ex- 
horts to  sincere  repentance ;  if,  further,  to  tlie 
p\u-ified  Israel  he  holds  up  the  prospect  of  a  glo- 
rious future,  while,  to  those  perssvering  in  their 
apostaey  from  Jehovah,  he  displays  a  frightful 
one,  it  is  not  that  he  speaks  of  a  specific  occasion ; 
but  that,  like  the  whole  book,  has  regard  to  all 
times ;  even  primitive  time  may  be  reflected  in 
the  language. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  this  first  and 


the  second  introduction  see  above  the  general  re- 
marks on  the  threefold  introduction.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  chapter  is  as  follows ; 

1.  The  Title,  i.  1. 

2.  The  mournful  present,  i.  2-9. 

3  The  means  to  securing  a  better  future,  i. 
10-20. 

4.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  past,  present 
and  future,  i.  21-31. 


1.    THE  TITLE. 

Chap.  I.  1. 

1      The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of  Judah. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GEAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  n?n  "VV^'  nin  is  the  proper  word  for 
prophetic  seeing  in  the  double  sense  named  below ; 
whence  HTn  is  used  synonymously  with  X'^J,  PtX^ 
(I  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  13).    Thence  also  the  ex- 


pressions nrn  itj'x  lann  isa.  ii.  i ;  nm  ie/n  nan 

Amos  i.  1 ;  nin  ItJ'X  "'^'im  Mic.  i.  1 ;  niH  lE^X  mb, 

T  T  V  -:  -    :  T  T         V  -!        T    - 

Ipa.  Xiii.  1;  Hab.  i.  1.    These  are  the  only  places  where 
HtH   occurs  as  part  of  a.  superscription. 


EXEGETICAL   AKD   CRITICAL. 


We  must  consider  this  title  in  reference  to 
three  things,  viz.,  in  its  relation  to  chap.  i.  and  to 
chap,  ii.,  where  a  title  essentially  like  this  recurs, 
and  to  the  entire  collection.  That  the  superscrip- 
tion belongs  to  the  entire  collection,  is  evident  at 
once  from  the  words,  "  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham, Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah." 
That  the  title  is  comprehensive  enough  to  apply 
to  the  entire  book  is  clear  when  we  consider  that 
[iin  "  the  vision"  has  a  collective  meaning,  (oomp. 
Hos.  xii.  10  ;  Ezek.  vii.  26  ;  Lam.  ii.  9,  etc.),  and 
that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  represent  the  centre  of 
the  prophetic  view,  around  which  also  the  jjro- 
phecies  that  relate  to  Ephraim  and  the  world  po- 
tentates are  grouped  as  radii  servi.  In  this  con- 
nection Caspabi  says  very  appropriately;  "Je- 
rusalem, Judah,  Israel,  are,  from  Isa.  vii.  on,  the 
centre  of  prophecy  in  such  a  way  that  they  form 
three  concentric  circles,  of  which  Jerusalem  is 
the  smallest,  Jerusalem  and  Judah  the  wider, 
while  Jerusalem,  Judah  and  Israel  is  the  widest. 
To  these  three  the  heathen  world  joins  on  as  a 
fourth  circle."  [Bdtr.  z.  Einleit.  in  d.  B.  Jes.,  p. 
231  sq.).  Therefore*both  jlin  and  "  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem"  make  a  denominatio  a 
potiori.  The  first,  because  prophetic  sight,  in  the 
double  sense  of  more  or  lass  bodily  vision,  (comp. 
chap,  vi.)  and  of  pure  spiritual  knowing,  gave 
origin  to  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  so  that  about 
this  nucleus  doctrine,  warning,  comfort  and  his- 
tory should  find  their  place.  The  latter  because, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem must  be  regarded  as  those  to  whom  the 
prophet  speaks  first  of  all,  and  for  whose  sake  he 
speaks  of  others. 
But  it  has  seemed  strange,   especially  to  Vl- 


TRINGA,  that  in  chap.  ii.  1  a  superscription  of 
almost  the  same  sound  recurs;  and  he  would  infer 
from  it  that  originally  in  this  title  the  date  ('D'^ 
U1  "in  the  days  of")  was  wanting,  and  the  re- 
maining words  were  only  a  title  to  the  first  chap- 
ter. Against  this  the  following  is  to  be  remem- 
bered; 1)  The  two  superscriptions  are  not  quite 
alike.  In  this  one  we  have  [Un ;  in  chap.  ii.  1 
imn. — [lin  is  plainly  a  word  of  weightier  im- 
port. It  is  better  fitted,  therefore,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  in  a  certain  measure  for  its 
title ;  wherefore  we  see  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32),  that 
the  book  even  at  that  time  was  known  under  that 
title.  2)  That  a  superscription  almost  alike  oc- 
curs twice,  has  its  reason  in  the  fact  that  chap.  ii. 
1  is  the  title  of  the  second  introduction.  For  the 
book  of  Isaiah  has  a  threefold  portal,  as  said 
above ;  and  that  the  superscription  "  vision  or 
word  that  Isaiah  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem "  occurs  only  i.  1,  and  ii.  2,  and  not  again 
afterwards,  is  precisely  proof,  that  with  chap.  ii. 
we  enter  the  second  portal  which  comprehends 
chapters  ii. — v. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  relation  of  this  super- 
scription to  chap,  i.,  we  may  fittingly  say  that  the 
entire  ver.  1,  date  included,  is  the  title  of  chap. 
i.  For  chap.  i.  is  just  the  whole  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  nuce,  as  he  delivered  it  under  the  four 
kings;  an  assertion  whose  correctness  can  only 
appear  indeed  as  the  result  of  exposition. 

At  the  beginning  of  prophetic  books  as  here 
we  find  t'ltn  Obad.  1,  Nah.  i.  1.— Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz.  For  the  meaning  of  the  name 
and  the  lineage  of  the  prophet  see  the  Introduc- 
tion.—  Concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem,  as  the  holy  city  and  centre  of  the 
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theocracy  is  made  equal  to  the  entire  region  of 
Judah,  and  distinguished  from  it,  whicli  also  hap- 
pens elsewhere ;  Jer.  xi  2;  xvii.  20,  ete.  /  2  Kings 
xviii.  22,  etc.  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3,  5,  etc. ;  and  in 
a  reversed  order,  Jer.  xxxvi.  31 ;  2  Kings  xxiv. 
20;  Ezra  ii.  1.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
the  naming  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  presents  no 
incongruity  between  the  superscription  and  the 
whole  book.  It  ia  worthy  of  special  remark,  that 
only  in  chap.  ii.  1  beside  this  does  the  expression 
form  part  of  the  title,  and  that  it  occurs  in  chap. 
ii. — V.  relatively  with  most  frequency.     For  it  is 


found  beside  chap.  ii.  1,  also  iii.  1,  8  ;  v.  3-  Be- 
.■fide  this  only  in  xxii.  21 ;  xxxvi.  7 ;  xliv.  26. 
Comp.  remarks  at  ii  1. — In  the  days  of,  etc. 
That  Isaiah  lived  and  labored  under  these  four 
kings  cannot  be  doubted.  Comp.  the  Introduc- 
tion. The  time  designated  is  identical  with  that 
given  Hos.  i.  1,  and  with  that  in  Mic.  i.  1,  only 
that  in  the  latter  the  name  of  Uzziah  is  wanting. 
Even  the  asyndeton  and  the  form  '^''prn'  instead 
of  ''^^p!']  (about  which  comp.  Dkechsler  in  loc) 
are  to  be  found  in  both  the  places  named. 


2.    THE  MOUHNFUL  PRESENT. 


Chapter  I.  2-9. 

2  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth  : 
For  the  Lord  'hath  spoken, 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
And  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 

3  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
And  the  ass  his  master's  crib  : 
But  Israel  doth  not  know, 
My  people  doth  not  consider. 

4  Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  'laden  with  iniquity, 
A  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters  : 
They  have  forsaken  the  Lord, 

They  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger, 
They  are  ^gone  away  backward. 

5  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 
Ye  will  'revolt  more  and  more  : 

■"The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

6  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it; 
But  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores : 

"They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
Neither  mollified  with  ^ointment. 

7  Your  country  is  desolate. 
Your  cities  are  burned  with  fire  : 

Your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence, 
And  it  is  desolate,  'as  ''overthrown  by  strangers. 

8  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  ^cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
As  'a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers, 

As  a  besieged  city. 

9  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant, 
We  should  have  been  as  Sodom, 

And  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah. 


*  Heb.  of  heaviness. 

*  Or,  oil. 

»  Speaks. 

d  a  Sodom  of  strangers 


3  Heb.  alienated,  or,  separated. 

^  Heb.  as  the  overthrow  of  strangers. 

^  Every  head,  every  heart. 
•  a  booth. 


»  Heb.  increase  revolt. 

«  Not  pressed  out. 
'  a  hanging  mat. 


CHAP.  I.  2-9. 
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TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  2.  The  formula  nST  '"'  '2,  is  found  Joel  iii.  8; 
Obad.  18;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  15.  Beside  these,  in 
Isaiah  partly  in  the  simple  form  as  here  (xxii.  25 ;  xxv- 
8),  partly  somewhat  extended  (xxi.  17  ;  xxiv.  3).  The 
more  extended  form  "^S"!  '"'  ''3  ""J)  is  found  in  Isaiah 

only,  i.  20,  and  xl.  5;  Iviii.  14. -^'HJ  is  often  used  by 

Isaiah  especially,  for  bringing  up  children,  xxiii.  4; 

xlix.  21;  li.  18  ;  comp.  xliv.  14;  Hos.  ix.  12 -It  is  to 

be  seen  from  the  exposition  that  we  take  TIDOIT  in  an 
emphatic  sense.  Although  elsewhere  {xxiii.  4;  Ezek. 
xxxi.  4)  it  means  the  same  as  7IX  yet  our  construction 
(which  is  found  in  Luther,  Knobel,  et  al.)  is  justified 
here  because  OlOTl  does  not  stand  in  a  parallel  phrase 
to  7*1X  but  follows  with  epexegetical  emphasis.  For  if 
''n*D::j"Tl  is  taken  as  meaning  just  the  same  as  TlSlX 
it  would  be  empty  repetition.  Besides,  Viteinga  refers 
appropriately  to  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  [Ezek.  xxxi.  4.  The 
same  words  occur:  CJiildren  I  have  made  great  and  set 
on  high.—M..  W.  J.] 

Ver.  3.  n^p  properly  "the  buyer,"  (comp.  xxiv.  2) 
then,  "the  owner,  the  possessor,"  (Lev.  xxv.  50;  Zech. 
xi.  5).  DOX  is  found  only  in  Job  xxxix.  9 ;  Prov.  xiv.  4, 
beside  this  place.  From  these  places  it  is  not  evident 
whether  *'  stnll  "  or  "  crib  "  is  the  correct  meaning.  As 
little  decisive  is  the  root  meaning  "fatten"  (1  Kings 
V.  3,  (Eng.  Bib.  iv.  23),  Prov.  xv.  Vl).  Still  in  the  later 
Hebrew,  which  uses  the  word  for  the  platter  of  the  la- 
borer (see  EuxToitF  Lex.,  p.  16.  Gesenius  and  Delitzsch 
in  loc.)  the  meaning  '-crib"  seems  to  prevail.  The 
earliest  versions,  moreover,  all  give  (his  rendering. 
The    context    demands  that  the    object  of  j?"!"'   and 

~  T 

pi3Jin  be  supplied  from  what  precedes.  For  would 
one  take  the  words  absolutely  (Rosenmuet.ler,  Fuerst) 
then  the  two  members  of  the  comparison  do  not  harmo- 
nize. Just  what  ox  and  ass  do  notice,  Israel  does  not 
notice.  ni^HH  is  used  as  verb,  trans,  by  Isaiah,  also 
xliii.  IS;  Iii.  15.  As  substantially  parallel  we  may  com- 
pare (Jer.  viii.  7.) 

Ver.  4.  ■'in  (frequent  in  Isaiah,  also  in  the  2d  part; 
xlv.  0, 10;  Iv.  1  ;  ho  uses  it  twenty-one  times,  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  the  prophets  it  occurs  twenty-eight  times  ; 
for  it  is  only  fouind  in  the  prophetic  books,  with  the 
exception  of  1  Kings  xfii.  30)  is  distinguished  from  ""li^ 
in  that  the  latter  is  more  substantive,  the  former  more 
adverb.  Hence  it  is  that  ""IX.  with  few  exception.^  (Num. 
xxiv.  23;  Ezelc.  xxiv.  6,  9)  has  7  after  it,  whereas  "ID 
is  followed  by  7  only  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  and  by  Sj?,  Ezek. 
xiii.  3;  Jer.  1.  27,  and  by  7X,  Jer.  xlviii.  1 ;  everywhere 
else  (e.  £f.  1  Kings  xiii.  30;  Isa.  v.  8,  11,  etc.)  it  is  used 
without  a  connecting  proposition,  ""in  therefore  has 
more  the  character  of  a  prepositive  exclamation,  though 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  no  essential  difference  is 
noticeable.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  an  intentional 
paronomasia  influenced  the  selection  of  the  word  "'IJ- 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  a  synonym  of  Q^  was 
meant,  as  after  this  j;"!!  and  CJS  correspond  to  one 

~V  'T      ■ 

another. pj?  ^^^  is  "guilt-encumbered."  Re- 
garding the  meaning,  comp.  Gen.  xiii,  2;  Exod.  iv.  10; 
Ezek.  iii.  6,  6;  regarding  the  form  (the  construct-form, 
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GRAMMATICAL. 

123  along  with  "1D3,  like  b"li»  along  with  S"lj;,  only 
here). A  JTTIK/O  p  is  not  one  who  destroys  an- 
other, but  one  that  acts  ruinously  (direct  causative  Hi- 
phil,  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  The  expression  is  partly  stronger, 
partly,  more  general  than  the  kindred  ones:  W2^ 
□n'llD  XXX.  1;  j;iDLi/  ^aX  Xb  D"iyn3  D'J3 
XXX.  9.  □'':33l[i;  D-JB  Jer.  iii.  14,  22;  iv.  22.'  Comp. 
npK;''  vh  D^J3  Isa.  Ixiii.  8.  We  see  that  this  form  of 
expression  is  especially  current  with  Isaiah,  for,  ex- 
cepting the  phrase  just  quoted  from  Jeremiah,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  prophet. 
Ver.  5.  n'^0,  ver.  5,  decUnafio,  defecius  only  in  Deut. 

TT 

xiii.  6  ;  xix.  IG  ;  Jer.  xxviii.  16  ;  xxix.  32  and  Isa.  xiv.  G ; 
xxxi.  6;  lix.  13. It  is  true  that  75  without  the  ar- 
ticle sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  "whole"  (ix.  II; 
Ezelc.  xxix.  7  ;  xxxvi.  5;  2  Kings  xxiii.  3;  see  Delitzscii 
in  loc;  Ewald  §  '290,  c).  But  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sages shows  that  the  expressions  in  question  are  partly 
proverbinl,  (see  Dueciisleu  in  loc.)  partly  do  not  admit 
of  the  meaning  "all"  in  any  wise.  In  the  present  case 
both  meanings  are  in  themselves  possible.  If,  theti,  tho 
prophet  would  convey  the  meaning  "whole,"  he  viust 
use  the  article.  "'ITTl  must,  any  way,  be  regarded  as  de- 

•  t:  rr 

pendent  on  HTl  understood.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 

TT 

that  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  belongs,  is  fallen  to," 
or  as  meaning  "is  become."  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable,  because  "'7117  tlTI  bears  analogy  to  expres- 
sions like  T127,  Di3/  rrn.    it  is  a  strong  expression, 

T         ■    ~   T         .TT 

stronger  than  p /H-    ^IH  is  then  to  be  taken  as  ab- 

T   T  •  T: 

stractum  pro  concreto.  Apart  from  this  concrete  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  we  may  compare  the  construction  of 
rrriwith  7  with  passages  like  1  Sam.  iv.  9  (D^L^y^''  mi) 

and  xviii.  17  (S^H-pS  ^b-n^H). ^H  rir^VbDi- 

■"H  yi  is  found  also  Jer.  viii.  18,  and  Lam.  i.  22.    "'H 

-p—      ..  -J  — 

docH  not  occur  again  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  G.  The  expression  tys^")-"!;?!  '7J'^-'^n(^  is  found 
only  here.  Every  where  else  it  reads  "Iplp  '1>'1,  (Deut. 
xxviii.  35  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  Job  ii.  7).— 13  I'f^-  We  would 
expect  D33,  as  in  ver.  5.  But  such  changes  in  person 
and  number  occur  frequently  in  Hebrew,  comp.  xvii. 
13;  Ps.  V.  10. — Dfir^  integrum,  sanum,  is  found  beside 
only  Jud.  xx.  43 ;  Pp.  xxxviii.  4,  8.—^'^^  (from  |»y3  fid^^) 
is  fifisura,  a  wound  that  comes  from  tear  or  scratch; 
found  in  Isaiah  only  here.  n"1^2.n  (joined  to  'J'^-i,  also 
Prov.  XX.  30)  is  "the  extravasated  stripe  or  swelling," 
(see  Delitzsch  in  loc);  only  here  in  Isaiah.  H^'^tD  n3D 
{'''^^D  from  n'^tO  =  TntO  recens  fuit,  found  beside  only 

■  T  T  T  T  T 

in  Jutl.  XV.  15)i3  the  raw  wound  of  a  cut.  O?  with  ac- 
cented penult  cannot  be  derived  from  T\'^'(  dispersit  : 

TT 

nor  can  it  be  the  same  as  ^*1I  in  Ps.  Mil.  4.  It  is  either 
an  intensive  form  analogous  to  i|E^3,  ^ni^,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
29;  OtD,  Num.  xxiv.  5;  Song  of  3.  iv.  10;  or  an  archaic 
passive  form  from  111  (comp.  ^Dh,  Job  xxiv.  24).  Tho 
latter  seems  to  me  likely  forrTllin,  Isa.  lix.  5,  "tha 
squeezed,  crushed"  (egg),  rTl^TB  (the  foot  shall  crush 

T  ■."       : 

it,  Job  xxxix.  15)  "iri  (he  squeezed  out  the  fleece,  Jud, 
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vl.  38),  as  well  as  the  substantive  Tl'ID  compressio,  com- 

T 

prcssum^vulnus,  (Jer.  xxx.  13;  Hos.  v.  13)  prove  that 
there  is  a  root  HIT  with  the  meaning  "  press  together  " 
(comp.  ^iy),  to  which  then  our  ^"^r  would  serve  as  a 
passive,  Mke  ^Q'l  to  D^'^ ;  comp.  Gesenhts  Tfiesaur.,  p. 

412, t^Hn  in  Isaiah  beside  this  iii.  7  ;  xxx.  26;  Ixi. 

1. The  first  two  verbs   are  in  the  plural,  which 

shows  that  the  substantives  are  to  be  understood  col- 
lectively; the  third  verb  is  fern,  singular.  No  gram- 
matical necessity  appears  for  this.  It  seems  as  if  the 
prophet  wanted  to  vary  the  foj-m  of  expression  and  the 
fern.  sing,  with  its  qn.ility  of  taking  a  neuter  construc- 
tion offered  the  handle  for  it.  Pual  ^31  only  found 
here;  Kal  of  it  is  found  Isa.  vii.  4. 

Ver.  7.  nODIi/  occurs  in  Isa.  also  vi.  11;  xvii.  9;  Ixii. 
4;  Ixiv.  9.    The  expression  ^t(  nifll'iy  (Ps.  Ixxx.  17)  is 

only  found  here.' —The  following  nooii/^  does  not 

belong  as  a  second  predicate  to  DOHQIX,  for  then  XT! 
ought  not  to  be  absent.  But  it  is  itself  subject,  to  which 
nnTI  must  be  supplied.  The  last,  then,  has  the  words 
D^lr  niDDriD3  as  attribute.  These  last-named  words 
are  explained  quite  variously.    But  as  it  is  established 


that  the  first  word  is  used  only  in  reference  to  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  meaning  of  it 
cannot  be  doubtful.  From  the  original  passage,  Deut. 
xsix.  22  (23)  we  find  the  words  cited  in  Amos  iv.  11,  and 
in  Isa.  xiii.  19  and  Jer.  1.  40  exactly  alike.  In  Jer.  xlix. 
18  we  find  them  as  in  Deut. 

Ver.  8.  'y-il3  mnUl-  The  1  i^ere  is  not  conversive 
but   simple  conjunctive,  as  the  whole  context  proves, 

which  is  only  a  representation  of  things  present. 

n^p  from  7JDD,  *'  to  weave  together,"  the  lair  of  the 
lion  'as  well  as  the  foliage  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
Lev.  xxiii,  34  sqq,,  or  the  booth  of  the  watchman,  Job 

xxvii.  18;  found  again  Isa.  iv.  6. HJOD  synonym 

of  |V70  locus  pernoctandi,  night  lodging  x.  29,  is  used 
xsiv.  20,  for  the  watchman's  sleeping  rug,  that  swings 

to  and  fro,  having  been  hung  up  and  spread  out. 

nU'pO,  from  KEJ'p  cucumis,  "  field  of  cucumbers,"  found 
also  only  Jer.  x.  -5. 

Ver.  9.  The  expression  TIE'  TTIIH  as  to  its  mean- 

•T 

ing,  is  borrowed  from  the  usus  loquettdi  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua.  Only  there  it  always  reads,  I^NK'n 
Tity,  Num.  xxi.  35;  Deut.  ii.  34;  iii.  3;  Josh.  viii.  22; 
X.  28  sq.— Jer.  xliv.  7  reversed  ri'lKlJ'    Trfn. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  prophet  first  introduces  Jehovah  Him- 
self speaking,  (vers.  2,  3).  He  calls  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  in  order  to  enhance  His  lament 
over  the  people  Israel.  For  His  beneficence  the 
Lord  had  only  a  harvest  of  disobedience,  (ver.  2). 
Tiie  ox  and  ass  are  attached  to  their  lord.  Is- 
rael is  not,  (ver.  3).  Therefore  the  prophet  pro- 
nounces a  war  against  the  people  that  had  for- 
saken the  best  and  the  greatest  Lord,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  (ver.  4).  Had  the  Lord  been  want- 
ing in  discipline?  No.  He  had  chastised  the 
people  so  much,  that  for  the  fiiture  He  hopes  for 
nothing  more  from  that.  Israel  is  (inwardly, 
morally)  incurably  sick,  vers.  (5,  6).  While  out- 
wardly (from  the  chastisement)  it  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  (vers.  7,  8).  Thus  far,  (directly  and 
indirectly)  the  address  of  Jehovah.  In  the  last 
verse,  (9),  the  prophet  himself  confirms  the  fact, 
that  still  a  little  remnant  exists  on  which  to  build 
the  hope  of  a  better  ftiture. 

2.  Hear  heaven — do  not  consider  it, 
vers.  2,  3.  When  the  Lord  of  the  world  speaks,  the 
world  must  hear  in  silence.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii. 
1 ;  Ps.  1. 1,  4  ;  Mic.  i.  2  ;  vi.  1,  2.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  (Dent.  iv.  26;  xxx.  19;  xxxi.28;  Ps. 
1.  4)  the  world  is  not  invoked  as  simply  an  audi- 
ence, but  as  a  witness,  before  whom  the  Lord 
would  make  good  His  claim  of  right.  For  it 
concerns  a  matter  of  universal  interest.  The 
world  must  react  with  Jehovah  against  Israel's 
infraction  of  law,  that  the  ]'TX  '.7010,  foundations 
of  the  earth,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  5,  may  not  totter.  At  the 
same  time  one  must  assent  to  the  remark  of  De- 
MTZSCH :  "  heaven  and  earth  were  present  and 
participants  when  Jehovah  gave  His  people  the  law 
(comp.  Deut.  iv.  36,  and  the  places  cited  above) 

• — so  then  must  they  hear  and  witness  what  Jeho- 
vah, their  Creator  and  Israel's  God,  has  to  say  and 
complain  of,"  [after  seven  centuries.— M.W.  J.] 


As  Isaiah  begins  his  book  of  prophecy  with 
almost  the  words  of  Deut.  xxxii.  1,  he  indicates 
that  he  had  that  prophetic  song  before  his  eyes, 
which,  with  Delitzsch,  may  be  called,  "the 
compendious  outline  and  the  common  key  to  all 
prophecy."  He  does  not  indeed  quote  verbatim, 
for  the  predicates  [ "[?!'!'.  and  i'OE'  are  transposed 
(comp.,  too,  chap,  xxviii.  23  ;  xxxii.  9).  But 
the  thought  is  the  same.  The  same  is  true  in  re. 
gard  to  the  causal  phrase,  "13T  "'  '3.  In  Deut. 
it  reads:  y^NH  iJDpr}]  HiaiXI  □'Otyn  IJ'INn 
'?    '!???*•     What  Isaiah  assigns  as  the  reason,  is 

in  Deut.  designated  as  object  and  effect.  The 
difference  is  substantially  a  formal  one.  Jehovah 
is  indeed  Father  of  all  men  and  all  creatures. 
He  is  even  called  (Num.  xvi.  22 ;  xxvii.  16) 
"  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ;"  and  Ps.  cxlv.  15 
sq.— comp.  civ.  27  sqq.— we  read  that  the  eyes  of 
all  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  that  He  fills  everything 
that  lives  with  satisfaction  (comp.  Horn.  iii.  29 ; 
if- 24  sqq.;  x.  12  sqq.).  But  among  the  many 
children  tliat  He  has,  there  is  one  race  that  He 
has  not  only  brought  up  to  maturitv,  but  has  ele- 
vated to  higli  honor.  The  Lord  did  not  suffer  all 
peoples  to  attain  the  grown-up  state;  or  rather, 
not  all  sons  of  the  original  Father,  became  tlie 
fathers  of  nations.  But'to  Abraham  precisely  this 
was  granted  as  the  fit-st  promise  :  "  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,"  Gen.  xii.  2;  and,  "  Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates," 
Gen.  XV.  18.  And  this  promise  was  fulfilled. 
Abraham's  seed  became  a  great  and  numerous 
people.  But  this  people  also'  were  the  recipients 
of  high  honor.  For  it  is  the  holy  nation,  Deut.  vii. 
6,  to  whom  the  Lord  drew  near  and  revealed  Him- 
self in  an  especial   manner,   Deut.   iv.   6  sqq.  • 
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iiiii.  sq.;  Pa.  cxlvii.  19  sq.  It  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  people  (n^^D  Dp,  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2) 
through  ■whom  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  shall 
come  on  all  nations  (Gen.  xii.  2sq.;  xxii.  18; 
Jer.  iv.  2).  And  in  consequence  of  all  this,  it  is 
called  ''high  above  all  nations,"  Deut.  xxvi.  19 ; 
xxviii.  1 ;  eomp.  2  Sam.  vii.  23.  The  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  Dzziah's  and  Jotham's 
time,  the  echo  of  the  former,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  forerunner  and  type  of  these  promises.  And 
they  have  rebelled  against  me. — According 
to  well-known  Hebrew  usage,  what  in  substance 
stands  related  as  opposite  is  designated  as  equiva- 
lent in  form.    J?K^3  is  a  current  word  in  Isa.  i. 

28;  xliii.  27;  xlvi.  8;  Hx.  13,  ete.  Expositors 
inquire  whether  only  idolatry  is  meant,  or  al-o 
every  kind  of  transgression.  But  we  can't  see 
why  every  thing  should  not  be  meant  that  could 
be  called  opposition  to  the  Lord ;  or  rather,  why 
every  transgression  should  not  be  regarded  as 
idolatry.  [  Tliey  have  broken  away  from  me. — M. 
W.  J.]  The  ox  knoTiT-eth  his  o-ro-ner. — An 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  any  ox.  The  words  explain 
the  rebelling,  ver.  2,  by  a  rhetorical  contrast  that 
sets  this  in  clearer  light.  The  unthinking  brutes, 
even  those  of  lowest  degree,  as  the  ox  and  ass,  still 
know  their  masters  that  feed  them,  and  the  crib 
out  of  which  they  eat,  and  acquire  a  certain  at- 
tachment for  master  and  crib,  so  that  they  do  not 
voluntarily  forsake  them. 

3.  Ah,  sinful  nation — besieged  city, — 
Vers.  4-8.  Jehovah's  benefactions  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  awaken  in  Israel  the  feeling  of  grateful 
attachment.  On  the  contrary  this  nation /orsaies 
its  God,  rejects  Him,  and  sinks  back  into  the  dark- 
ness of  heathendom,  out  of  which  He  had  rescued 
them.  The  three  verbs  in  ver.  4  6  express  the 
positive  consequences  of  the  negative  "doth  not 
know,"  ver.  3;  and  vers.  3  and  4  together  contain 
the  more  particular  signilication  of  ''rebelled 
against  me,"  ver.  2.  'Thus  a  climax  occurs  in 
vers.  2-4.  The  outward  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage also  corresponds  to  this.  Vers.  2  and  3 
consist  of  four  members,  and  vers.  4  of  seven,  of 
which  the  first  begins  with  an  impressive  assu- 
rance. But  in  the  first  four  members  of  ver.  4 
the  reason  is  given  why  Israel  became  untrue  to 
its  God.  The  reason  is  a  subjective  one.  Israel 
itself  is  good  for  nothing — it  is  a  bad  tree  with 
bad  fruit.  The  meaning  heathen  nation  need  not 
be  pressed,  and  so  much  the  less,  seeing  the  sin- 
gular  is  often  used  for  Israel  without  any  second- 
ary idea  of  reproach  (Exod.  xix.  6;  Jos.  iii.  17, 
etc.),  and  also  parallel  with  Uy_.  We  have  trans- 
lated it  "  Woe  world  "  in  order  to  re-echo  the  con- 
sonance of  the  original  as  nearly  as  possible.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  besides  that  Israel  is 

called  here  ^^'t^  "M,  ''sinful  nation,''  in  contrast 
with  tynp  'ij,  "holy  nation,"  which  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Exod.  xix.  6;  Deut.  vii.  6  ;  xiv. 
2,  21 ;  and  -\W  n33  Dj;  in  contrast  with  N^J  Dj; 
Tl^,  which  it  is  called  xxxiii.  24.  Israel  is  called 
moreover  "  a  seed  of  evil  doers,"  though  it  ought 
to  be  "a  holy  seed"  (vi.  13;  Ezra  ix.  2).  Many 
expositors  (e.  g.,  Dbbchsleb)  scruple  to  render 
these  words  as  in  the  Genitive  relation,  because 


then  the  ancestors  themselves  would  be  called  re- 
probates. They  therefore  take  D'j;")D  as  in  appo- 
sition with  3)^^^.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
then  it  must  rather  read  yj^O  ^fy,  as  in  Ivii.  3, 
1^-!P  i^l}.,  that  scruple  is  entirely  groundless. 
For  D'J;'?.?  i'lt  is  not  only  a  posterity  from 
reprobates,  but  also  a  posterity  that  consists  of 
reprobates,  as  Ixv.  23,  "  0113  ;7^^,  means,  not 
the  descendants  of  blessed  ones,  but  those  them- 
selves blessed,  and  like  the  expressions,  Sj:  ''33, 
VSp  'J3,  D'N'33n  'J3,  [XS  \33,  etc.,  dl  not 
mean  the  sons  of  fools,  of  worthless  fellows,  of 
prophets,  of  sheep,  but  sons  that  are  themselves 
fools,  worthless,  prophets,  sheep.  But  as  the 
idea  i'^.t  points  to  the  essential  identity  in  fruit 
and  seed,  and  to  the  former  being  conditioned  by 
the  latter,  so  one  must  think,  not  of  the  original 
ancestors  of  the  nation,  but  rather  of  the  genera- 
tion immediately  preceding,  chiefly,  however, 
of  an  ideal  ancestry,  a  notion  that  even  underlies 
the  expression  ysw/z/iara  ixiSvav,  ''generation  of 
vipers,"  Matt.  iii.  7.  □'.JJiO  ;?Tt  is  therefore  a 
genitive  relation,  in  which  the  ideas  of  causality 
and  of  the  attribute  are  combined.  The  expres- 
sion is  found  again  xiv.  20. — Finally,  the  Israel- 
I  ites  are  called  Cn'riK/D  D'JS,  "children  that  are 
[  corrupters,''  although,  according  to  ver.  2,  they 
are  children  whom  the  Lord  has  brought  up  and 
I  made  high ;  for,  although  any  one  may  be  called 
H'ntyQ  [3j  -who  as  a  man  (not  as  a  son)  is 
'  riTITO^  all  reference  must  not  be  denied  to  ver. 
2,  and  all  the  places  that  express  Israel's  filial 
relation  to  Jehovah,  e.  g.  Deut.  xiv.  1. 

In  three  phrases,  now,  the  bad  fruits  are  de- 
clared that  the  bad  tree  has  borne.  They  have 
(negative)  forsaken  Jehovah,  they  have  (positive) 
rejected  with  sco.n  (v.  24;  Iii.  5;  Ix.  14),  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  (an  expression  peculiarly 
Isaiah's,  that  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  first 
part,  and  fifteen  times  in  the  second,  aud  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  only  six  times),  and 
they  have  turned  themselves  backwards.  This 
turning  backwards  can  only  mean  the  turning  to 
idols.  For  the  Lord  had  turned  Israel  from 
idols  to  Himself,  corap.  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14.  If  the 
nation  then  turned  their  backs  to  Him,  it  was  pre- 
cisely that  they  might  return  to  their  idols.  'This 
is  confirmed  by  Ezek.  xiv.  5,  the  only  place  be- 
side the  present  in  which  the  expression  occurs. 
Vers.  5  and  6  seem  to  respond  to  an  objection. 
For  after  the  description  in  vers.  3,  4,  of  the 
nation's  deep  depravity,  the  prophet  proceeds  to 
portray  the  impending  chastisement  of  it,  ver.  7. 
But  before  he  does  so,  he  removes  an  objection 
that  might  be  raised  from  the  stand-point  of 
forbearing  love,  ms.  had  sufficient  discipline  been 
eScercised  on  Israel?  if  not,  might  not  the  re- 
newed application  of  it  ward  off'  the  judgment? 
The  inquiry  is  negatived.  For  the  useleissness 
of  the  smiting  has  long  been  proved  by  the  ever- 
repeated  backsliding  of  the  nation.  It  is  seen 
that  we  render  the  beginning  of  ver.  5:  "To 
what  purpose  shall  one  smite  you  still  more?" 
For  there  are  three  expositions  of  these  words. 
The  first  is:  "On  what  part  of  the  body  shall 
one  still  smite  you?"  (thus  Jerome,  Saada, 
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Gesenius,  Eosenmtjeller,  Umbkeit,  Knobel 
and  others  [J.  A.  Alexander,  Baenes]. 

Tliis  rests  chiefly  on  what  follows,  where  the 
body  is  described  as  beaten  all  over.  However, 
four  tilings  are  to  be  objected  to  this  view :  a)  it 

could  not  then  read  HO-Vji;,  but  ni>  '3ri  HI  'N, 
or  the  like.  For  Ha  is  purely  the  general, 
abstract  "what?"  never  the  partitive,  distin- 
guishing one  part  from  another :  "  which  ?" 
Job  xxxviii.  6  cannot  be  appealed  to.  For  the 
meaning  of  that  place  is  not :  On  which  founda- 
tions do  the  pillars  of  the  earth  rest?"  But: 
do  they  rest  at  all  on  anything  f  b)  Were  the 
rendering :  "  where  shall  we  smite  ?"  correct, 
then  the  intermediate  phrase,  HID  1i!'pin,  were 
out  of  p]  ace.  For  then  one  would  right  off  look  for 
the  answer :  "  nowhere,  for  all  is  beaten  to  pieces." 
The  insertion  of  those  words  in  this  form  plainly 
indicate  that  they  themselves  contain  the  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry,  'Ul  riD~7J?,  and  that  what 
follows  is  only  to  be  viewed  as  the  nearer  expla- 
nation of  this  reply.  It  would  be  very  different 
if  the  words  were  in  apposition  with  the  subject 
of  1.3fl.  c)  It  is  remarked  by  LnzzATTO  (see  in 
Delitzsch)  that  the  fact  that  the  body  was 
beaten  all  over  would  not  hinder  its  being  smit- 
ten more,  d)  The  phrase,  ver.  6  b,  'T  ^' '  etc., 
"they  liave  not  been  closed,"  shows  that  not  the 
being  wounded  itself  was  the  matter  of  chief 
moment,  but  the  being  wounded  without  applica- 
tion of  curatives.  The  latter,  however,  as  little 
hinders  the  smiting  as  the  binding  up  and  heal- 
ing would  provoke  it.  If  nn~ 7^?  =  "  where  ?" 
then  the  whole  phrase,  ver.  6  b,  would  be  super- 
fluous.— A  second  exposition  (Delitzsci-i)  takes 

T\12~/p  =  nn7.  and  13n  =  ye  want  to  be  smitten. 

T  T  ;  •^ 

Then  the  remote  thought  would  be:  "  That  were 
an  insane  delight  in  self-destruction."  But  the 
"  that  were "  roust  not  be  adopted  as  the  under- 
lying thought,  but:  "that  is  indeed  delight  in 
self-destruction."  For:  "that  were"  would  in- 
volve the  thought  that  this  delight  is  not  pre- 
supposed, consequently  there  can  be  no  question 
about  a  wanting  to  be  smitten.  But  if  we  supply 
"that  is,"  etc.,  that  would  impute  too  much  to 
the  simple  Imperfect.  The  idea  of  wanting  it 
must  then  be  more  strongly  indicated,  say  by 
j'iSn,  or  the  like. — According  to  the  third  ren- 
dering,  which   seems    to    me   the    correct   one. 

nn~7J?  means  "to  what  purpose?"  Comp.  Num. 
xxii.  o2 ;  Ps.  x.  13 ;  Jer.  xvi.  10.  The  imper- 
fect Pa.ssive  is  (hen  simply  a  briefer  expression 
for  the  Active :  why  should  I,  or  should  one 
smite  you  more?  with  which  at  least  a  suSix 
were  needed.  D^O  ?3'ipin  need  not  then  be 
taken  as  a  dependent  adverbial  phrase ;  as  if, 
"in  that  ye  add  revolt,"  which  involves  a  certain 
grammatical  harshness,  that  might  be  easily 
avoided  by  a  participial  construction.  But 
mo  'in  is  principal  phrase  and  reply  to  the 
Inquiry:  to  what  purpose  shall  one  ^raite  you 
more? 

However,  the  following  words  give  the  reason 
for  the  saying.     That  is:  Israel  adds  revolt  to 


revolt,  because  it  is  thoroughly  sick,  and  does 
not    even    use   curatives   for  its  sickness.     We 

therefore  construe  the  words  E'S'l~73  to  |PK'3 
not  as  describing  a  condition  resulting  from  the 
previous  smiting,  much  as  this  seems  to  answer 

the  inquiry,  Ul  nn~7J?,  but  as  a  figurative  ex- 
pression  for   the   moral    habit    of    the    nation. 

DDS-ba,  E'X^"73,  especially  seem  to  favor  this 
view.  This  does  not  mean  ''the  whole  head,  the 
whole  heart,"  but  "  every  head,  every  heart."     If  it 

read  'Ul  t!/Kin"73,  the  meaning  might  easily 
enough  be  that  head  and  heart  were  already  so 
sore  and  sick  that  no  spot  remained  for  a  blow. 
But  every  head,  every  heart  only  expresses  that  no 
head,  no  heart  remained  intact. 

The  context  closely  considered  forbids  our 
understanding  by  head  and  heart  "all  that  exer- 
cise indispensable  functions  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral offices"  (Dkechslek).  For  by  ver.  6  it 
plainly  appears  that  not  only  the  heads,  but  all 
individuals  of  the  nation,  are  described  as  se- 
riously sick.  Head  and  heart  are  rather  the 
central  and  dominant  organs  in  the  life  of  every 
single  person,  whereas  ver.  6  speaks  also  of  the 
structure  of  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  life. 

From  a,  comparison  of  'IT  337  with  ver.  6,  it 
seems  to  me  that  bv  '7n  not  an  outward  wound- 

-         •  t; 

ing  of  the  head  is  meant,  but  an  internal  disorder 
(comp.  2  Kings  iv.  19). — From  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  etc.  Ver.  6.  As  has  been  remarked, 
these  words  describe  the  moral  condition  as  to 
its  outward  manifestation,  as  ver.  5  b  described 
its  inward  form.  We  must  not  press  too  far  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to 
this  inward  and  outward  disorder,  and  especially 
the  wounds  of  ver.  6  must  not  be  regarded  as 
presenting  something  additional. 
The  three  substantives  .^i'3,  m«n  and'B  n3D 

-  V  T         -  T  - 

are  followed  by  three  corresponding  verbs,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  construe  them  as  if  those  occu- 
pying the  same  relative  position  belonged  to 
each  other.  But  such  strict  parallelism  cannot 
be  carried  out.  It  is  rather  to  be  said  that  each 
.of  the  three  corts  of  wounds  referred  to  requires 
all  the  three  means  of  healing.  Each  wound 
rau.=.t  be  pressed  together,  and  treated  with  heal- 
ing stuffs.  The  former  process  is  two-fold :  first 
it  is  done  by  the  hand  in  order  to  cleanse  the 
wound  from  blood  and  matter,  and  then  by  the 
bandage,  that  prevents  further  bleeding  and  pro- 
motes the  growing  together  of  the  several  parts. 
Thirdly,  mollifying,  healing  oil  (see  Luke  x.  34; 
Hebzog's  a.  Encyc.  X.,  p."548)  must  be  super- 
added as  organic  means  of  cure. 

The  words  of  ver.  6  b  moreover  contain  ano- 
ther proof  for  the  assertion  that  from  ti'NI"^^, 
''every  head,"  on,  only  the  moral  liabit  of  the 
nation  is  described.  For  is  not  the  want  of  all 
bodily  therapeutics  a  figure  for  the  want  of  the 
spiritual;  i.  e.  repentance?  Not  only  is  Israel 
inwardly  sick,  but  also  in  its  outward  life  it  pre- 
sents the  picture  of  a  torn  and  distracted  exist- 
ence without  one  trace  of  discipline  or  effort  at 
improvement.  If  the  chief  thought  of  vers.  5  6 
were  that  Israel  cannot  be  smitten  any  more  be- 
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cause  it  is  beaten  all  to  pieces,  then,  as  already 

remarked,  the  phrase  'Ul  nT"S7,  "not  closed 
up,"  would  be  quite  without  meaning.  For  may 
a  bandaged-up  person  be  sooner  smitten  than  one 
not  bound  up?  But  this  plirase  becomes  very 
signifioant  if  we  regard  the  words  :  ''  every  head," 
eto.,  as  portraying  the  moral  condition  of  things. 
For  it  is  most  important  in  regard  to  a,  man's 
moral  state  whether  the  proper  curatives  for  the 
moral  disorder  are  used  or  not. 

Your  land,  etc.  The  outward  state  of  the 
nation  answers  to  the  moral  state.  The  nation 
had  already  begun  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
revolt.  The  country  is  desolate ;  only  the  me- 
tropolis still  remains  intact,  yet  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  land  that  has  been  made  a  desert- 
Therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  train  of  thought 
that  began  with  ver.  .5  ends  with  ver.  8.  The 
Lord  declares,  ver.  5,  that  for  the  present  He 
will  smite  Israel  no  more.  For  there  is  no  use. 
This  is  because  Israel  is  still  sick  inside  and  out, 
spite  of  having  suffered  chastisement  almost  to 
annihilation.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  vers. 
7  and  8  stand  in  contrastive  relation  to  the  two 
preceding,  although  this  contrast  is  indicated  by 
no  particle.  Israel  is  morally  sick,  the  country 
is  turned  into  a  desert.  Had  things  taken  a 
normal  course,  then  the  country  had  been  deso- 
lated, but  Israel  would  have  been  in  health. 
Then  Israel  had  received  instruction,  Prov.  viii. 
10 ;  xix.  20.  But  now  that  the  country  is  waste, 
and  Israel  still  sick,  one  sees  that  whipping  is  of 
no  use.  Corap.  Jer.  ii.  80 ;  v.  3 ;  Isa.  ix.  13 ; 
xlii.  25.  Thus  I  construe  vers.  7  and  8,  not  as  a 
mere  change  from  figurative  language  (vers.  5 
and  6)  to  literal,  because,  as  was  shown,  both 
ver.  5  b  and  6  b  contain  thoughts  that  do  not 
answer  to  purely  outward  circumstances.  More- 
over, according  to  our  explanation,  it  is  clear 
that  ver.  7  sqq.  doe=i  not  speak  of  future,  but  of 
present  affairs.  These  verses  do  not  contain 
threats  of  judgment,  but  a  portrait  of  judgment 
already  accomplished.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then 
surely  the  threatenings  of  judgment  would  not 
stop  outside  of  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  which 
yet  was  crater  and  fountain  of  all  the  revolt. 
This  is  not  opposed  by  Jer.  iv.  27 ;  v.  10,  18 : 
"Yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end,"  which  some 
adduce  against  our  view.  For  threats  of  judg- 
ment only  for  the  country,  but  that  spare  the 
capital,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  prophet-  — 
The  words :  "  your  land  waste,"  etc.,  are  quoted 
from  Lev.  xxvi.  33,  where  it  is  said :  "  Your 
land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste." 

Your  ground  before,  etc.  Here,  too,  impre- 
cations from  the  Law  are  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
prophet,  and  particularly  Dent,  xxviii.  33 :  "  The 
fruit  of  thy  land,  and  all  thy  labors,  shall  a  na- 
tion which  thou  knowest  not,  eat  up."  Comp., 
too,  ver.  51 ;  Lev.  xxi.  16,  32.  From  Deut. 
xxviii.  33,  51,  it  is  seen  what  is  meant  by  i|- 
It  is  one  that  Israel  does  not  know,  and  whose 
language  is  not  understood.  That  tlie  word 
"stranger"  includes  also  the  idea  of  "enemy,"  is 
manifest  from  the  parallel  passages  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
16,  32,  where  for  D'")'  we  have  D'^'X.  II  occurs 
Isa.  xvii.  10;  xxv.  2,  5;  xxviii.  21;  xxix.  5; 
xliii.  12 ;  Ixi.  5.    The  participle  D7pi<  confirms 


our  view  that  the  prophet  speaks  of  present  and 
still  continuing  circumstances.  The  metonymy 
(the  enemies  eat  the  land)  is  as  in  xxxvi.  16; 

Gen.  iii.  17,  etc. — Q3"1JJ7,  according  to  the  ac- 
cents and  the  sense,  relates  towhat  follows.  Be- 
fore your  eyes,  without  your  being  able  to  hin- 
der them,  the  enemies  devour  your  land. 

In  our  passage  it  is  evident  the  prophet  would 
compare  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  which  he 
speaks  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. He  calls  the  Jewish  country  a  second  de- 
stroyed Sodom,  only  with  the  difference  that  that 
was  a  destruction  of  God,  this  of  strangers.  The 
question  whether  we  have  here  a  genitive  of  the 
subject  or  of  the  object  thus  settles  itself.  It  is 
the  genitive  of  the  subject.     For  then  God  was 

the  destroyer  ;  here  it  is  the  strangers.     If  D'T?, 

"strangers,"  be  taken  as  object,  it  will  not  suit 
tho  context.  For  immediately  before  the  stran- 
gers were  named  a.s  destroyers.  How  .^hall  they 
suddenly  be  named  the  de.stroyed? — From  the 
connection  it  appears  that  the  "daughter  of 
Zion"  means  Jerusalem.  Zion  is  originally  the 
mountain,  then  the  castle,  then  the  quarter  "built 
about  it  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9;  1  Kings  viii.  1);  then 
in  an  extended  sense  the  city  without  the  inha- 
bitants (Lara.  ii.  8)  or  the  inhabitants  without 
the  city  (Mic.  iv.  10),  or  as  both  together,  as  in 
our  passage. 

Jerusalem  with  its  inhabitants  lying  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolated  country  is  now  com- 
pared to:  a)  a  booth  in  a  vineyard;  b)  to  a 
hanging  mat  [hammock]  in  a  cucumber-field, 
which  like  the  booth  of  the  vineyard-keeper,  is 
a  lonely  and  scanty  dwelling-place  for  m.;n;  c) 
to  a  besieged  city.  But  why  is  Jerusalem  only 
compared  to  a  beleagured  city?  After  all  that 
vers.  7,  8  say  of  it,  is  it  not  .such  itself?  First 
of  all  we  must  investigate  the  meaning:  of  n"!?SJ. 
The  verb  "I^J  means  primarily  observare,  which 
can  be  said  of  commandments,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  7, 
and  of  covenants,  Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  as  well  as  of 
the  overseeing  of  a  protector  or  keeper,  Isa. 
xxvii.  3;  2  Kings  xvii.  9,  and  of  the  attention 
of  a  besieger,  Jer.  iv.  16;  comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  16; 

Jer.  V.  6.     An   ni^SJ  Ti'   is  therefore  either  a 

T         I  •  _ 

watched  or  a  beleaguered  city.  But  the  first 
does  not  suit  the  connection.  The  latter  is 
equally  unsuitable  if  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
writing  was  actually  besieged.  But  ver.  7  speaks 
only  of  the  desolating  of  the  country.  That  Je- 
rusalem itself  was  besieged  or  blockaded  is  not 
said  directly.  At  the  moment  of  saying  this, 
therefore,  the  po.sition  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  enemy  enclosed  the  city,  not 
yet  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  but  still  so 
as  to  restrict  all  intercourse  with  it,  so  that  it  lay 
there  isolated  like  a  blockaded  town  No  one 
ventured  out  or  in,  for  the  enemy  was  near, 
though  his  forces  were  not  seen  encamped  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  other  renderings: 
"  as  a  rescued  city  "  (Gesenids,  in  he;  MatjEEB, 
efc.),  "as  a  deva.stated  city"  (Rabbins,  Vulg., 
Luther),  "as  a  watch-tower"  (Hitzig,  Ting- 
STAD,  Gesenitts  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  908),  etc., 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Rosenmueller,  either 
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conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the  language  or 
the  context. 

4.  Had  not — we  were  like,  ver.  9.  We 
must  regard  it,  not  as  accidental,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  artistic  design  of  this  address,  that 
in  vers.  2,  3,  Jehovah  Himself  speaks,  in  vers. 
4-8  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  Jehovali,  and  in 
ver.  9  the  prophet  in  his  own  and  the  people's 
name.  It  is  therefore  a  climax  descendens.  The 
first  word  belongs  to  Jehovali  the  Lord.  After 
that  Jehovah's  prophet  speaks  in  His  name  to 
the  people.  Last  of  all  the  prophet,  who  is  in  a 
sense  the  mediator  of  the  people,  speaks  in  their 
name  to  Jehovah.  In  this  scheme  is  prefigured 
in  a  certain  degree  the  direction  of  all  prophetic 
discourse.  For  it  is  either  Jehovah  speaking, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  it  is  a  speaking  to 
Jehovah.  Eut  ver.  9  is  joined  by  a  double  band 
to  what  precedes :  by  "I'Jpin,  "had  left,"  and  by 
the  comparison  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  As  to 
ttie  former,  it  is  recognized  that  something  re- 
mains in  Israel,  iTiniJl,  ver.  8,  and  that  this 
remnant  is  owing  to  the  grace  of  Jehovah.  But 
so  the  clear  consciousness  is  expressed,  that  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  the  resemblance  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  in  ver.  7  was  only  slightly 
intimated,  would  have  been  a  notorious  one. 
This  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  humble  confession, 
for  this  comparison  is  not  honorable  for  Israel ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  opposite 
thought  that  underlies  the  hypothetic  reflection  : 
"  he  has,  however,  left  something  remaining ; 
therefore  we  are  still  not  like  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah ;"  and  that  forms  a  comforting  germ  of  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  expression  niX:DS  nm'',  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  nor  in  Josh., 
Jud.,  Ezek.,  Joel,  Obad.,  Jonah.     In  Exod.  xii 

41  ''  nixps-b^  is  said  of  the  Israelites.  If  one 
may  regard  the  completest  form  as  the  original 
one,  then  we  must  designate  Hosea  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  expression.     For  in  Hos.  xii.  6  we 

find  113?  nn'  ntasn  'riSx  nirrj;  similarly 
Amos  iii.  13 ;  vi.  14 ;  ix.  5.  Here  it  is  seen  that 
niX3X  is  Blill  construed  as  appellative.  They 
are  not  the  "  DIXDV  Ex.  xii.  41,  but  t^n-a-hj 
^IPfD)  Isa.  xxxiv.  i,  whose  relation  to  the  staiis 


may  be  debated.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  The  Divine 
Name  Jahve  Zebaot,  in  der  Zeitsehrift  f.  d.  ges.  luth. 
Theologie  u.  Kirche  1874,  Heft  2,  p.  217.— But 
"Hosts"  becomes  gradually  a  proper  name.  It 
is  so  beyond  doubt  in  God  of  Hosts,  Ps.  lix.  6 ; 
Ixxx.  5,  8,  15,  20;  Ixxxiv.  9,  and  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Isa.  X.  16.  Probably  it  is  to  be  so  rendered  in 
''  Jehovah  of  Hosts,''  which  is  very  frequent  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  Isaiah.  Also  Jer  , 
Zech.,  Mai.,  use  it  very  often. — 0^D2  is  not 
added  to  the  verb  here  adverbially  with  the 
meaning  "almost,"  but  united  to  it  substantively, 
and  as  in  2  Chron.  xii.  7,  is  object  (as  apposition 
with  the  object).  In  Prov.  x.  20;  Ps.  cv.  12,  it 
is  similarly  a  predicate.  In  respect  to  its  sense, 
it  is  a  dimi.shed  !3^P,  i.  e.  not  paulum,  but  quasi 
paulum.  I  do  not  think  with  Deutzsch  that 
referring  to  Ps.  Ixxxi.  14  sq.;  Job  xxxii.  22,  it 
may  be  construed  with  what  follows.,  For  with 
the  supposition  that  is  expressed  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse,  they  had  been,  not  almost, 
but  altogether  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  More- 
over, it  is  afl"ecting  to  observe  how  the  man  pene- 
trates through  the  prophet.  He  began  as  the 
mouth  of  God,  that  does  not  distinguish  himself 
from  God;  he  proceeds  as  servant  of  God,  that 
clearly  distinguishes  himself  from  God ;  he  con- 
cludes as  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  that  comprehends 
himself  with  the  men  against  whom  he  directs 
his  words  of  threatening. 

[Ver.  7.  'I  njanOD,  like  the  overthrow  of 
strangers,  J.  A.  Alexahdee,  ''i.  e.  as  foreign 
foes  are  wont  to  waste  a  country  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  and  for  which  they  have  no 
pity."     Baknes,  similarly. 

Ver.  9.  "  The  idea  of  a' desolation  almost  total 
is  expressed  in  other  words,  and  with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  narrow  escape  was  owing  to  God's 
favor  for  the  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace,  who  still  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
That  the  verse  has  reference  to  qualitv,  as 
well  as  quantity,  is  evident  from  Eom.  ix.  29, 
where  Paul  makes  use  of  it,  not  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  as  an  argument  to  show  that  mere  con- 
nection with  the  Church  could  not  save  men 
from  the  wrath  of  God.  The  citation  would  have 
been  irrelevant  if  this  phrase  denoted  merely  a 
small  number  of  survivors,  and  not  a,  minority 
of  true  believers  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing 
unbelief."   J.  A.  Alexandeb]. 


CHAP.  I.  10-20.  39 


3.   THE  MEANS  FOR  OBTAINING  A  BETTER  FUTURE. 
Chapter  I.  10-20. 

10  Hear  the  word  of  tlie  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom ; 

Give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 

11  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  : 
I  am  full  of  the  burnt-otferings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ; 

And  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  'he  goats. 

12  When  ye  come  ^to  appear  before  me, 

Who  hath  'required  this  at  your  hand,  ''to  tread  my  courts  ? 

13  Bring  no  more  "vain  oblations  ; 
Incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me  ; 

The  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  f 
It  is  ^iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 

14  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
They  are  a  trouble  unto  me  ; 

I  am  weary  to  bear  them." 

15  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands, 
I  will  hide'  mine  eyes  from  you  : 

Yea,  when  ye  ^make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear : 
Your  hands  are  full  of  ^blood. 

16  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ; 

Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes : 

17  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ; 
Seek  judgment,  "relieve  the  oppressed. 
Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow. 

18  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  : 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,^  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
Though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

19  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient. 

Ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land  : 

20  But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel , 

Ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword  : 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

1  Heb.  great  he-goats.  ^  Heb.  to  be  seen.  '  Or,  grief. 

<  Heb.  multiply  prayer.  '  Heb.  bloods.  "  Or,  Tighten. 

•  Sequires.  ^  Trample.  "  Oblations,  the  sacrilege — incense  that  is  abomination  to  me. 

s  /  canmtbear  sacrilege  and  solemn  meeting.  '  I  bear  them  no  longer.  '  I  hide.  s  scarlet  stuffs. 


Ver.  10.    pyp  is  found  ia  Isa.  also ;  iii.  6,  7 ;  xxii.  3. 

Ver.  12,  In  regard  to  the  construction  J11N17  lX3n  0> 
^J£)  it  is  to  be  noticed  especially  that  we  have  here  an 
old,  solemn  form  of  expression.  It  is  found  first,  Ex. 
xxiii.  n.where  it  is  said :  psn  'Jil'^K  ^lOi-Ss  HN^; 
—"AH  thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord;"  also 
Pa.  Ixxxiy,  8.  This  is  the  customary,  and  besides  very 
frequent  construction  of  the  Niphal  HXIJ,  Gen.  xii.  7,- 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

xxxT.  1 ;  Ex.  iii.  16,  etc.  But  then  the  form  'jg-DS  DNIJ 
"  is  found  in  five  places :  Ex.  xxxiv.  23  sq. ;  Deut.  xvi. 
IG;  xxxi.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  22.  Here  the  question  arises, 
whether  flN  is  nota  accusatam,  or  preposition  with  tho 
meaning  "  cum,  coram;"  or  finally,  whether  the  accusa- 
tive, as  in  iVsXn  Dlfl :  "Ye  shall  be  devoured  by  the 
sword,"  ver.  20,  is  to  be  taken  in  an  instrumental  sense, 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  rendered:  "was  seen  o/ God's  face" 
(so  EwALB,  Gram.  §  279,  c).    This  last  rendering  com- 
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mends  itself  the  least.  For  in  l'7DXn  D"in,  the  :nn 
is  conceived  of  ay  adverbia).  It  is  as  one  would  say  ia 
l^Skiiu:  gladiatlm  dtvorahiniLni,  "  Ye  shall  be  sword-fashion 
devoured."  It  is  essential  to  this  construction  that  the 
Bubstantive  so  used  be  witiiout  suffix,  or  a  genitive  fol- 
lowing.   In  OD  nivrh  or  '-^  ^J3-nN  nXIJ.  however, 

-  T  T  "  ■  ■ .  ■/  T    :  ■ 

this  adverbial  use  is  not  admissible.  It  is  to  be  objected 
against  the  first  rendering  that  jlX  always  marlis  dis- 
tinctly the  definite  object,  and  never  is  used  after  the 
question  "where?"  On  the  other  hand  it  i,g  admitted 
thafJ^-JlX  means  coram  facie,  a.  y.  Gen.  xxvii.  30; 
pnT.  ''J3  'ilND  np;?^  Nl''.  Comp.  2  Kings  xvi.  U; 
Gen.  xix.  13,  "The  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great,  -flN 
'■■  ""JO  before  the  face  of  the  Lord."  Comp.  1  Sam. 
xxii.  4;  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  According  to  that  we  must 
translate  the  expression  in  question:  "appear  before 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.'*  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  Deut.  xvi.  16,  Qpn  '"'  ^J^-flX  HNl'  xS, 

It"  - :  V         V  T" 

is  to  be  translated  ;  "  the  face  of  the  Jehovah  is  not  seen 
empty,"  i.  r.  without  the  presentation  of  a  gift :  wliere 
the  passive,  according  to  well-known  usus  loquendi,  is 
construed  as  active.  This  latter  form  of  expression  is, 
as  to  sense,  like  those  found  Ex.  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  20, 
— Lastly,  in  two  places,  viz.  Ps.  xlii.  3  and  in  our  text 
nX"lJ  with  f  ♦JD  is  found  without  XlX-  la  both 
places  XIjI  stands  before  the  Niphal  of  HXT-    Here, 

T    T 

without  doubt,  ''  '•^3  is  the  accusafivus  localis.  In  it- 
self, this  accusative  can  depend  on  XT3  as  well  as  on 
the  Niphal  HXIJ.  However,  the  original  sense  of  the 
formula  favors  decidedly  the  last  supposition.  Thus 
the  expression,  as  found  in  our  text  and  in  xlii.  3,  is 
to  be  tafeen  as  a  modification  of  the  older  formula,  and 
as   having  the  same  meaning.     ^J3  therefore  is  here 

-  T 

accusativits  localis  in  the  same  sense  as  ''  ''J3~nX  in 
the  places  cited  above.— Tr3    Vpl,    Gen.   xxxi.    39; 

xliii.  9;  1  Sam.  XX.  16. — ("n  Ob'^  is  in  restrictive  appo- 
sition with  ilXT-  Isaiah  uses  DDT  pretty  often:  xvi. 
4;  xxvi.  6;  xxviii.  3;  xli.25;  Ixiii.  3.  Moreover,  tlie  sub- 
stantive DOID  is  used  by  him  relatively  oftener:  v.  5; 

T    :  ■ 

vii.  25;  X.  6;  xxviii.  18. 

Ver.  13.  It  is  debated  whether  the  following  /TltOp, 
incense,  is  to  be  taken  as  stat.  absol.  as  distinct  from 
nnJiD,  or  as  stat  construct,  and  as  designating  that 
which  the  Xlti^^nnjO  is  to  Jehovah  ("  it  is  abominable 
incense  to  mo").  Grammatically  both  renderings  are 
admissible.  It  is  not  decisive  for  the  latter  rendering 
that  the  Masorets  have  pointed  HIDp  with  the  con- 
junctive  Darga.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  our  in- 
quiry, that  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  Ixvi.  15  (wbich 
confessedly  dates  after  the  exile),  neither  burnt-offer- 
ings nor  meat-offerings  are  ever  called  mOpi  although 
1"'I3pn  is  the  solemn  word  employed  for  the  consump- 
tion of  both.  Rather  it  is  always  said,  that  the  sacrifice 
shall  be  nFT'J  H"'*!.  "a  sweet  savor"  to  the  Lord.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  propliet  must  have  written 
n3j?in  TT''^  had  he  wished  to  express  what  the  de- 
fenders of  the  second  rendering  take  the  words  to 
mean. — The  combination  of  Ii?in  and  J13i^,  beside  the 
text,  is  to  be  found  also  2  Kings  iv.  23;  Hos.  ii.  13. — The 
expression   X'^pO  K'lp    is  only  found   here.    Every- 


where else  we  read:  ^Ip  X"lpO,  "a  holy  convoca- 
tion," Ex.  xii.  10;  Lev.  xxiii.  3  sqq. ;  Num.  xxviii.  18  sq. ; 
xxix.  I  sqq.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  it 
]S  not  indictw  sancti,  i.  e.  the  publication  of  a  feast,  but 
convocatio,  the  assembling  of  the  nation  to  the  feast.  For 
only  on  the  principal  feast-days  was  the  nation  obliged 
to  appear  in  the  sanctuary,  {comp.  the  citations  imme- 
diately above,  and  Oehlee  in  Hekzog's  R.  Eacycl.  IV., 
p.  3S5).  The  three  substantives  stand  before  as  casus 
absoluti,  and  represent  a  premise,  to  which  73^  X  X? 
""Ul  forms  the  conclusion:  as  for  new  moon,  Sabbath, 
solemn  assembly,  I  can't  bear  them,  etc.  The  word 
rr^^^J^  is  found  beside  only  in  2  Kings  x.  20  and  Joel  i. 
14.  In  the  Pentateuch  only  the  form  n*iyj7  (stat.  ab- 
sol. and  comtr.)  is  used:  Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Num.  xxix. 
35;  Deut.  xvi.  8.    It  is  absolutely  parallel  with  X'^pO, 

tI:  ■ 

tyip  "holy  convocation;"  comp.  2  Chron.  vii.  5;  Neh. 
viii.  18;  Amos  v.  21.    The  fundamental  idea  of  iyj,>  is 

~    T 

cogerc,  conderc,  continere,  to  draw  together,  to  keep  toge- 
ther. The  noun,  therefore,  denotes  coactio,  concio.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  px  (pX,  spirare)  is  halitus,  breath. 
It  is  thus  synonym  with  S^H- 

Ver.  14.  Of  the  verb  XJK?  only  the  Kal  (comp.  Ps.  xl  5) 
partcps.  occur  in  our  book  after  this  :  Ix.  15 ;  Ixi.  8 ;  Ixvi.  5. 
n'^t3,  burden  (from  11*^13,  faiigari.  Job  xxxvii.  11)  is 
found  also  Deut.  i.  12.    mphal  HX /J   again  in  Isa  xvi. 

T   :  ■ 

12  ;  xlvii.  13.  The  infinitive  Xti-'J  is  only  found  in  Isa. 
again  xviii.  3;  comp.  beside  Gen.  iv.  13;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10. 

Ver.  1j.  The  spreading  out  of  the  hands  for  prayer 
(comp.  HoELEMANN,  Bibclstudicn  I.,  Tlie  Scriptural  Form 
of  Worship,  p.  137,  ^neid.  I.  93,  duphces  tendens  ad  sidera 
palmas)  is  designated  here  by  \iJ~\^  in  the  Piel,  and 
so  occurs  also  Jer.  iv.  31 ;  Lam.  i.  17  ;  Pa.  cxliii.  6.  Usu- 
ally Kal  is  used.  Ex.  ix.  29,  33;  1  Kings  viii.  22,  etc.— 
Only  the  Hithpael  of  QIJ^  occurs  beside  in  our  book, 
Iviii.  7.— The  meaning  of  '"^  ""^yX  is  "not  continually 
hearing,"  in  distinction  from  j)?DK/X  X7,  Jer,  vii.  16; 
xi.  14;  xiv.  12.— Comp.  this  passage,  vers.  11-15,  with  the 
similar  one,  Amos  v.  21  sqq. 

Ver.  16.  On  account  of  the  accent,  ^2>^T\  can  only  be 
Hithpael  from  DDT,  not  Niphal  of  "HOT;  comp.  Gzeen., 

TT  i-T 

Thesaur.,  p.  413,    The  word  is  not  used  again  by  Isaiah ; 

and  this  Hithpael  occurs  nowhere  else. — The  expression 
□ID'/^J^n  j^'n  {which  occurs  first  Deut.  xxviii.  20,  and 
afterward  especially  frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  4;  xxi.  12  ;  xxiii. 
2 ;  xxvi.  3 ;  xUv.  22),  calls  to  mind  the  Latin  u^us  loquendi, 
that  makes  a  conception  prominent  by  designating  it  by 
means  of  the  abstract  idea  hovering,  so  to  speak,  over 
the  single,  concrete  manifestation  of  it:  agricotcc  non 
dolent,  prcEterita  verni  temporis  suavitate  ccstatem  auc- 
tumnumque  venisse  (comp.  Naeuelsrach,  Stilistikt^  74). 

Ver-  17.  TtOTl  HD/  (inf.  nominascens  like  })'^T^,  ver. 
16,  because  standing  in  the  accusative).— As  nouns  of 
the  form  7lC3p,    all  have  an  active   meaning   (comp. 

ninj,  D'nx,  Sm  pr\|=in3,  etc.)  so  pnn,  which  oc- 
curs only  here,  must  have  the  same  sense  as  VD^n*  Ps- 
Ixxi.  4,i,  e.=violentus,  violent  (comp.  DDn).  The  Piel  "IK^X 

-  T  •'      - 

means  then,  just  as  ill. 12;  iz.l5;  Prov.  xxiii.  19,  "mak« 
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direct,  make  go  right,  conduct  aright."  The  verbs  tOSty 

~   T 

and  3*'*1,  as  so  often  elsewhere  (ver.  23;  Ps.  s.  18;  Ixxxii. 
3;  Jer.  v.  28,  etc.),  signify  not  merely  a  formal  judging, 
but  also  rendering  material  justice,  that  is,  so  render- 
ing judgment  that  what  is  just  shall  actually  be  done. 
y^,  moreover,  here  stands  for  the  more  usual  ri.  For 
yy  is  not   properly  "judge,"  but  '"strive,"  and  first 

attains  the  meaning  of  "helping  one  to  justice"  in  the 
connection  '3  ^"'T  2^1  "to  manage  some  one's  quar- 
rel." It  is  therefore  with  a  derivaiive  sense  that  ^''"l 
is  used  when  it  means  "judging,"  which  it  does,  some- 
times in  malam  partem,  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  ;  Job  x.  2, 
again  in  bonam  partem,  as  here  and  li.  22  ;  and  in  cither 
sense  it  is  joined  to  tlie  accusative. 
Ver.  18.  The  Niphal  HDIJ  that  occurs  here,  is  found 

elsewhere  only  in  the  participle  ;  Gen.  xx,  16  ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  3  ;  Prov.  xxiv»26;  Job  xxiii.  7.  The  meaning  is 
"  disceptare,  SiaXeyeo-^at,"  argue.  Tlie  word  is  evidently 
used  m  a  friendly  sense.    Regarding  tlie  Hiphii  in 


r3  7n  (oorap.  Ps.  li.  9  (6),  the  word  does  not  again  occur 
in  Isa.)  and  Q^^XH  (an-af  Aey.)  and  their  direct  causa- 
tive meaning  (producing  whiteness,  redness,  i.  6.,  be- 
coming white,  red). 
Ver.  19.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  HDX,  (which  it 

is  worthy  of  note  always  has  X7  before  it  except  here 
and  Job  xxxix.  9,  wliere  it  stands  in  a  netrative  ques- 
tion), is  "ready,  to  be  willing."  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12  ;  1  Ki.  xx. 
8).  Accordingly  the  construction  with  vav  and  perfec- 
ium  consecutivum  is  explained  ;  when  yo  are  willing,  so 
that  ye  heai'ken  (comp.  the  otherwise  usual  construc- 
tion with  just  the  infinitive  or  7  ;  chap,  xxviii.  12  ;  xxx. 
9  ;  Ezek.  iii.  7  ;  xx.  C  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  21).  The  construc- 
tion IXD  ver.  20  is  evidently  copied  from  this. — The  ex- 
pression V*^xn  3^10,  good  of  the  land,  is  first  found 
Gen.  xlv.  18, 20,  where  it  stands  parallel  with  l'1xn~D7n 

I    ■.■  TT 

fat  of  the  land,  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  11 ;  2  Kings  viii.  9;  Ezr. 
ix.  12). 


exegeticaij  and  critical. 


1.  This  section  refers  to  the  future,  as  vers.  2-9 
did  to  the  past  and  present.  For  the  theme  is 
how  to  escape  out  of  the  misery  of  the  present 
and  attain  a  better  future.  The  people  had 
hitherto  employed  false  means ;  outward  cere- 
monies that  were  an  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
(vers.  10-15).  Instead  of  these  the  people  must 
bring  the  genuine  fruits  of  repentance,  (vers.  16, 
17).  Then  conference  may  be  held  with  the 
people;  then  will  God's  grace  be  greater  than  all 
guilt,  (v.  18).  This  is  the  right  road.  If  the  people 
will  go  that  road  they  shall  find  saltation ;  if 
they  will  not,  they  shall  find  destruction,  (vers. 
19,  20).  It  is  seen  that  a  simple  and  clear  order 
of  thought  occurs  in  this  section.  Vers.  18-20 
must  not  be  severed  and  joined  to  what  follows. 
For  they  contain  exactly  the  indispensable  con- 
clusion, viz. :  the  promise  of  grace  in  case  of 
obedience,  on  the  other  hand  denunciation  of 
wrath  in  case  of  disobedience. 

2.  Hear— Gomorrah,  ver.  10. — As  regards 
the  verbs,  ''hear,— hearken,"  this  beginning  is 
like  that  of  the  preceding  section,  ver.  2.  But 
the  subjects  are  different :  there  heaven  and 
earth,  here  the  Sodom-judge,s  and  the  Gomorrah- 
nation.  The  dividing  into  judges  and  nation  is 
occasioned  partly  by  the  double  idea  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  by  which  this  section  is  connected 
with  the  foregoing  one,  partly  by  the  contents  of 
the  positive  demand,  ver.  17.  For,  as  regards  its 
general  contents,  this  is  directed  against  the  entire 
nation,  but  especially  also  against  the  princes 
and  judges  of  the  nation.  Expositors  correctly 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  ver.  9,  the  pro- 
phet supposes  a  reply  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  this  effect ;  how  have  they  deserved  so  hard  a 
fate,  seeing  they  had  been  so  zealously  diligent, 
to  observe  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  they  are  not 
unjustly  become  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  they  were  inwardly  like 
them.  What  Sodom-judges  and  a  Gomorrah- 
nation  may  be,  can  be  learned  from  Ezek.  xvi. 
48  sqq.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  Sodom 
thy  sister  hath  not  done,  she  nor  her  daughters, 
as  thou  hast  done,  thou  and  thy  daughters.  Be- 
hold this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom, 
pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idle- 


ness was  in  her,  and  in  her  daughters,  neither  did 
she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  they  were  haughty,  and  committed  abomina- 
tion before  me  ;  therefore  I  took  them  away  as  I 
saw  good."  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  13 ;  xviii.  20. 
Therefore,  rude,  violent  selfishness,  joined  with 
sensual  abomination  was  the  sin  of  Sodom,  and 
is  the  sin  of  Judah.  Consequently,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  our  passage,  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is 
called  in  Kev.  xi.  8  TrvevftaTinSi;  'ZSSoiJ.a  icai  AlyvTr- 
Tof.  The  prophet  does  not  understand  by  mm 
IJ'nbx,  "  the  law  of  our  God,"  a  simple"parallel  with 
'"'  im,  "the  word,"  etc.,  instiiutio,  or  nn^'in  (chas- 
tisement) in  general,  but  the  Mosaic  "Law,  es- 
pecially, corre.=!ponding  to  the  context,  which 
treats  of  the  diflerence  between  a  true  and  a  false 
observance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  second  member 
marks  an  advance  in  reference  to  the  first,  and 
min  is  to  be  construed  synedochically.  "  Docebo 
vos,"  &c.,  says  VlTRlUGA,  "I  will  teach  you 
what  is  the  sum,  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  not  this, 
assuredly,  which  ye  hypocritically  exhibit,  but  to 
worship  God  with  a  pure  heart,  and  manifest  zeal 
for  justice,  equity,  honor  and  every  virtue." 

3.  To  what  purpose — full  of  blood,  v.  11- 
15.— Viteinqa  calls  attention  to  a  gradation  in 
these  verses.  Bloody  sacrifices,  attendance  at  the 
temple,  unbloody  sacrifices,  feasts,  prayers,  make 
the  series  of  religious  formalities  which  approach 
step  by  step  to  a  truly  spiritual  worship.  And 
yet  they  may  all  of  them  not  satisfy  the  Lord  as 
Israel  observed  them:  for  the  nation,  notwith- 
standing, does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
outward  ceremonial  service.  The  D'n3I  are  a 
comprehensive  expression  for  bloody  sacrifices, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  writers  of  later  date  than 
the  Pentateuch,  see  1  Sam.  ii.  29 ;  iii.  14.  Isa. 
xix.  21;  HERZoa  B.  Encycl.  X.  p.  621,  637. 
This  appears  from  the  prominence  of  the  word  in 
ver.  11,  and  from  its  being  made  parallel  with 
nnJO  ver.  13.  That  the  discourse  of  Jehovah 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  only  one  of 
the  sort  spoken  in  t^is  matter,  but  as  a  member 
of  a  continuous  chain  of  words  of  the  same  pur- 
port, is  indicated  by  the  Imperfect. 

Without  exactly  intending  completeness,  or  an 
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especially  significant  order  of  the  classes  of  beasts 
and  sacrifices,  the  prophet  still  enumerates  the 
chief  sorts  of  those  sacrifices  that  were  taken  from 

[NS   and  ^p2  (flocks  and  herds).     The  ni'71>  as 

the  principal  sacrifice  is  named  first :  (it  is  t^'^P 
Wii/lp  comp.  QEhler  m  Heezog's  M.  Encycl.  X. 

p.  634).  That  only  D'Vx  mS;*  are  named,  is 
accidental.  For  burnt-ofierings  were  not  pre- 
sented only  of  rams,  see  Lev.  i.  nor  were  olferings 
of  rams  especially  holy.  In  all  enumerations  of 
the  sacrificial  beasts  rams  are  in  the  second  place, 
after  bullocks.  Exod.  xxi.^. ;  Lev.  viii. ;  Num. 
vii.  15  sqq. ;  xxix.  2  sq.,  etc.  In  as  much  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whole  burnt-ofl53ring,  only 
the  fat  and  the  blood  were  ofiered,  (comp.  CEhlek 
Heezog's  R-  Encycl.  X.  p.  632),  Lev.  iii.  16  sq. ; 
vii.  23  sqq. ;  Ezek.  xliv.  15,  it  is  natural  that 
these  should  have  especial  prominence  in  this 
place.  By  D'X'pp  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
particular  species  of  beast,  as  many  have  thought. 
The  word  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  2  Sam.  vi. 
13 ;  1  King.s  i.  9,  19,  25 ;  Isa.  xi.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix. 
18 ;  Amos  v.  22.  The  meaning  is  not  made  out 
with  certainty.  But  in  this  place  it  seems  to 
mean  fed  beasts  in  general.  If  the  fat  were  all 
that  was  offered  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  beast, 
then  must  a  beast  be  the  better  suited  for  an  of- 
fering according  as  it  had  more  fat.  Thence  the 
being  fat  is  named  as  a,  desirable  quality  in  the 
sacrificial  animal,  Ps.  xx. ;  Gen.  iv.  4.  A  further 
proof  that  the  prophet  does  not  intend  an  exact 
classification  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  speaks 
only  of  the  blood  of  bullocks,  of  sheep,  ( '^33  the 
male  sheep  Lev.  xiv.  10)  and  of  he-goats  ("HHi^ 
the  younger,  Tj^'-V  the  older  he-goat),  although 
neither  the  blood  of  only  these  beasts,  nor  yet  of 
these  beasts  was  only  the  blood  offered. 

Ver.  12.  When  ye  come  to  appear,  etc. — 
A  grade  higher  than  the  rude  bloody  sacrifice, 
this  personal  appearance  at  the  place  of  worship 
stands  on  the  platform  of  spirituality.  It  also  is 
an  homage  that  is  paid  to  the  divinity.  But  it 
does  not  suffice.  Hence  it  may  be  said  of  the 
mere  bodily  presence,  that  the  Lord  has  not  de- 
manded that. 

"Who  hath  required.— Jehovah  does  not 
require  the  mere  bodily  presence,  so  far  as  this  is 
nothing  but  an  useless  wearing  out  of  the  courts 
by  the  feet  of  those  that  stand  in  them. 

The  unbloody  sacrifices  and  the  solemn  assem- 
bles represent  again  a  different  and  still  higher 
grade  of  worship.  No  more  lying  meat-offerings 
shall  they  bring,  (Comp.  v.  18 ;  xxx.  28)  %.  c, 
such,  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  one  sacrific- 
ing does  not  correspond  to  the  outward  rite.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  text  has  to  do  only  with  the 
performances  of  the  Xadf,  "  laity,"  as  Delitzsch 
supposes.  For  the  prophet  rejects  the  entire  out- 
ward ceremonial  service,  which,  in  fact,  the 
priests  solemnized  only  in  place  of  the  nation 
which  ideally  was  itself  a  priestly  nation,  Exod. 
xix.  6.  Moreover,  there  would  be  an  omission 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  {?arts  of  worship  if 
that  very  important  and  most  holy  incense  offer- 
ing were  left  out  (Exod.  xx'x.,  especially  ver.  36). 
The  Lord  says,  therefore,  that  incense,  otherwise 


so  like  the  fragrant  blossom  of  the  sacrificial  wor- 
ship, was  itself  an  abomination,  when  ofiered  in 
the  false  way  as  hitherto. 

The  nevr  moon  and  Sabbath. — The 
observance  of  the  holy  days  and  seasons  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Himself  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
obedience  demanded  from  the  nation,  comp. 
Exod.  xxiii.  10-17  ;  Lev.  xxiii. ;  Num.  xxviii. ; 
xxix. ;  Deut.  xvi.  Yet  even  such  performance 
is  of  no  account  in  God's  sight,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, offensive  and  vexatious  when  it  does  not 
proceed  from  that  disposition  He  would  have. 
The  new  moons,  "  were  so  to  speak  the  first  born 
among  the  days  of  the  month,"  and  the  fixing  of 
the  other  feast  days  that  occurred  in  the  month 
depended  on  them  (''From  the  moon  is  the  sign 
of  feasts,"  Ecclus.  xliii.  7  ;  comp.  Saalschitetz, 
Mos.  a.,  p.  402  sqq.).  Concerning  their  cele- 
brations, see  Num.  x.  10  ;  xxviii.  11-16  ;  1  Sam. 
XX.  5,  18  sq.  By  HJiJV  is  to  be  understood  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in 
what  follows,  the  feasts  and  therefore  the  feast 
Sabbaths  are  especially  mentioned ;  see  Herzog's 

E.  Encycl.  TV.  p.  385.  '^JIN  is  used  here  in  the 
pregnant  sense  of  ''  surmounting,  enduring,  being 
able  to  hold  out,"  like  we  too  could  say;  '' nichi 
vermag  ich  Frevel  und  Feslversammlung."  "  I  can't 
(stand)  outrage  and  solemn  assembly,"  i.  c,  the 
combination  of  the  two,  both  at  once  surpasses 

my  ability.  In  a  similar  sense  '3'  is  used  Hoa. 
viii.  5 ;  Ps.  ci.  5  sq. ;  xiii.  5 ;  Prov.  xxx.  21. 
God  cannot  put  up  with  this  combination  of  con- 
centration and  decentralization,  of  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces.  He  opposes  to  them  a 
non  possumus.  In  the  following  verse  the  pro- 
phet repeats  the  same  thought  with  still  stronger 
expressions.  For  he  names  again  the  new  moona. 
But  what  in  ver.  13  he  designates  by  the  words, 
"Sabbath,  calling  assembly  and  solemn  meet- 
ing," he  comprehends  here  in  the  one  conception 
Dnj;TO  n;[^lD  "the  most  general  word  for  the 
holy  seasons  that  occurred  by  established  order." 
OShler  in  Herzog's  JR..  Encycl.  IV.  p.  383,  comp. 
Lev.  xxiii.  2).     What  he  says  to  them  ver.  13, 

in  one  word  75'^~N^,  "  I  can't  bear,''  he  now  ex- 
presses by  three  verbs.  He  explains  his  non 
possuvms  in  that  he  says  he  hates  those  cere- 
monies, that  they  are  a  burden  to  him  and  a  sub- 
ject of  loathing. 

But  prayer,  too,  although  it  is  the  fragrant  blos- 
som of  the  soul's  life  (comp.  Eev.  v.  8  ;  viii.  3  sq.), 
and  therefore  stands  high  above  the  previoiisly 
named  elements  of  worship  in  regard  to  imma- 
teriality and  spirituality,  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Lord  in  the  mouth  of  this  people.  For  it  also  is 
only  empty  lip  and  hand  service.  Jehovah  shuts 
His  eyes  at  the  caricature  of  prayer ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xii.  3 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  27  ;  and  also  much  praying 
does  not  help  the  matter,  for  Jehovah  does  not 
go  on  hearing  constantly. 

Your  bands  are  full  of  blood." — In  this 
short  phrase,  which  is  added  emphatically  without 
connecting  particle,  the  reason  is  given  why  Je- 
hovah cannot  endure  all  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  the  nation.  They  are  offered  by  hands 
stained  with  blood.  It  is  thus  a  revolting  lie 
xxix.  13. 
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4.  'Wash  ye — plead  for  the  widow,  vers. 
16-17. — Heart  cleansing,  turning  away  irom  evil, 
proper  fruits  of  repentance, — such  is  the  divine 
service  that  the  Lord  requires.  There  are  nine 
demands  made  on  the  people ;  four  negative,  ver. 
16,  and  five  positive,  ver.  17.  The  first  two  of 
the  four  negative  expressions  are  figurative. 
ynT  is  indeed  often  used  of  bodily  washing  (and 
in  a  medial  sense  as  here :  Ex.  ii.  5 ;  Lev.  xiv. 
8;  XV.  5  sqq.  etc.).  Hpi  is  used  only  of  moral 
purity,  but,  according  to  its  fundamental  idea, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  expression.  In 
what  follows  the  prophet  says  the  same  thing 
without  figure  of  speech :  they  must  let  the  Lord 
see  no  more  wicked  works,  i.  e.,  they  must  cease 
to  sin. 

The  five  positive  demands  proceed  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  For  in  advance  stands 
the  quite  general  ''  learn  to  do  well."  Then  fol- 
lows the  exhortation  to  "seek  judgment,"  (the 
phrase  is  found  again  only  xvi.  5).  The  Old 
Test,  npl^,  "  righteousness,"  consists  essentially 
in  conformity  to  OS'tSli,  "judgment."  Whoever, 
under  all  circumstances,  does  what  is  right,  even 
when  he  has  the  power  to  leave  it  undone,  is  a 
p'lX,  "righteous  one."  When  the  powerful, 
then,  spite  of  his  power,  suffers  the  poor,  the 
wretched,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to  enjoy 
their  rights,  then  this  justice  appears  subjectively 
as  gentleness  and  goodness,  objectively  as  salva- 
tion. Hence  P'^?  has  so  often  the  secondary 
meaning  of  "  kindness,  mercy  "  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
21;  Prov.  xii.  10;  xxi.  26)  and  plV  or  nj^ns 
that  of  "  salvation  "  (Ps.  xxiv.  5;  cxxxii.  9,  16; 
Isa.xli.lO;  xlv.8,eec.).  The  Old  Test.  r\^Ti  con- 
trasts, therefore,  on  the  one  hand  with  grace,  that 
gives  more  than  can  justly  be  demanded,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  oppressive  unrighteousness, 
(comp.  y'^i'^  fl'on,  ns^p  and  others)  that  gives 
less.  Comp.  my  comment,  on  Jer.  vii.  5. — ^Who- 
ever  exercises  strict  justice  will  quite  as  much  re- 
strain the  oppressor  from  doing  injustice,  as  aid 
those  seeking  their  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  The  prophet  expresses  the  former  by  the 
words  y'lDn  ?1E?N,  ''righten  [marg.  Eng.vers.']  the 
oppressor." 

5.  Come  now^ — hath  spokea  it,  vers.  18- 
20.  As  in  ver.  15  the  phrase  "  your  hands  are 
filled  with  blood"  is  loosely  strung  on  witliout 
connecting  particle,  so  also  the  complex  thought 
of  vera.  18,  19,  as  to  its  sense,  refers  back  to  ver. 
15  6.  For  the  prophet  evidently  would  say:  your 
hands  are  indeed  full  of  blood,  but  if  ye  truly  be- 
come converted,  all  debts  shall  be  forgiven,  etc. 
Verse  18  therefore  contains  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  premises  laid  down  in  what  pre- 
cedes. The  discourse  gains  in  brevity  and  viva- 
city by  its  members  being  strung  together  without 
conjunctions. — "  Come.,  now,"  etc.,  comp.  ii.  3,  5. 
The  prophet  would  say :  when  ye  shall  have  truly 
repented,  then  come,  and  then  we  shall  easily 
come  to  an  understanding.  Geseniits  and  others 
would  have  the  sense  to  be,  not  that  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  forgiving,  but  that  the  taking  away 
of  the  blood-red  guilt  consists  in  an  extirpation 
of  the  sinner.    They  support  this  view  by  remind- 


ing that  D3pj  and  nx  D'0£JE?p  131  always  de- 
signate God  as  the  punitive  Judge  ;  comp.  Ixvi- 
16 ;  Joel  iv.  (iii.)  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  81 ;  Ezek.  xx.  35, 
etc.  But  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Isaiah 
does  not  employ  the  usual  expression  for  "  liti- 
gate," but  a  word  that  does  not  elsewhere  occur, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  he  has  in  mind  a  litiga- 
tion altogether  different  from  the  usual  sort.  Be- 
sides, it  contradicts  not  only  the  sense  and  the 
connection  of  our  passage,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  generally,  for  one  to  assume  that 
pardon  may  not  follow  the  fulfilling  of  the  condi- 
tions proposed  in  ver.  16,  or  that  this  pardon  may 
consist  in  the  extirpation  of  the  outrageous  offend- 
ers and  the  "  cleansing  and  clearing  away  "  thus 
effected.  No  I  just  those,  whose  hands  are  full  of 
blood,  may,  if  they  cleanse  themselves,  be  pure 
and  white ;  oomp.  xliii.  24  sq. ;  xliv.  22 ;  Ps. 
xxxii.  and  Ii. — 'JK/  and  T\y_l\r\  are  one  and  the 
same  color,  viz.,  bright  red,  crimson.  Here,  evi- 
dently, it  means  the  color  of  blood.  In  many 
places,  as  Exod.  xxviii.  5,  6;  xxxvi.  8,  etc.;  Jer. 

iv.  30,  we  find  'JK/  n^Vin  or  ^pr\  ■  Lev.  xiv.  4, 
6,  49,  51,  52 ;  Num.  xix.  6  ri;»^Sin  'Ji2/,  Lam. 
iv.  5  only  JJ^'in.  The  last  word  means  "  worm," 
(comp.  Exod.  xvi.  20,  and  nirVlB  Isa.  xiv.  11 . 
Ixvi.  24 ;  Job  xxv.  6).  What  the  'i^  n^Vin  is 
we  are  well  informed.  It  is  the  female  cochineal 
(coccus  ilieis,  linne)  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
twigs  of  the  holm  oak,  and,  expiring  upon  them, 
covers  them  with  its  body.  The  egg  nests  so 
formed  were  pulverized  and  the  color  prepared 
therefrom.  It  is  less  certain  why  the  color  is 
named  'W.  Comp.  Lbykek,  Art.  crimson  in 
Hekzog's  B.  Encycl.  XXL,  p.  606.  The  plural 
D'Jii'  is  found  only  here  and  Prov.  xxxi.  21.  It 
seems  to  me  in  both  places  to  mean  more  proba- 
bly "scarlet  stuffs."  That  sin  is  here  called  red, 
has  its  reason  in  the  evident  reference  to  the 
bloody  hands,  ver.  15  b.  But  that  tlie  righteous 
estate  is  compared  to  white  color,  happens  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  and  universal  symbolism 
of  colors ;  comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  6 ;  Mai.  iii.  20  (iv. 
2) ;  1  Jno.  i.  5,  7 ;  Eev.  i.  14 ;  iii.  4 ;  xix.  14,  etc. 

If  ye  be  willing,  ver.  19.  The  exhortation 
vers.  16,  17  is  followed  ver.  18  by  a  similar  pro- 
mise, i.  e.,  by  one  that  similarly  confines  itself  to 
the  inward,  spiritual  domain.  To  this  is  now 
joined  a  twofold  word  of  a)  promise  also  of  out- 
ward felicity,  ver.  19 ;  b)  of  threatening  of  bodily 
destruction,  ver.  20.  The  conclusion  "  ye  shall 
be  devoured  of  the  sword,"  ver.  20,  corresponds 
to  "  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land,"  not  only 
as  to  sense,  but  also,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  to 
sound.  On  the  formula  "  for  the  mouth,"  etc., 
comp. ,  at  ver.  2. 

[Ver.  13.  "  The  last  clause,  meaning  of  course, 
I  cannot  bear  them  together,  is  a  key  to  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  It  was  not  religious  observance 
itself,  but  its  combination  with  iniquity,  that  God 
abhorred."     J.  A.  Alexakdek. 

Oblations,  nnjp.  "This  word  properly  de- 
noted a  gift  of  any  kind,  (Gen.  xxxii.  13),  then 
especially  a  present  or  offering  to  the  Deity. 
Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  5. — The  proper  translation  would 
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have  been  meal  or  flour-offering,  rather  than  meat- 
ofiering,  since  the  word  meat  with  us  now  denotes 
animal  food  only.  Lev.  il.  1 ;  vi.  14 ;  ix.  17." 
Baknes. 

Ver.  16.  Wash. — "  It  is  used  here  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  previous  verse,  where  the 
prophet  says  that  their  hands  were  filled  with  blood. 
He  now  admonishes  them  to  wasli  away  that 
blood,  with  the  implied  understanding,  that,  then 
their  prayers  would  be  heard."    Baknes. 

From  before  mine  eyes.  "  As  God  is  omni- 
scient, to  put  tliem  away  from  before  His  eyes  is 
to  put  them  away  altogether."  Barnes. 

Ver.  18.  "God  has  been  addressing  magistrates 
particularly,  and  commanding  them  to  seek  judg- 
ment, ete.,  all  of  which  are  terms  taken  from  the 
law.  He  here  continues  the  language,  and  ad- 
dresses them  as  accustomed  to  the  proceedings 


of  courts,  and  proposes  to  submit  the "  (their) 
"  case  as  if  on  trial."  Baenes. 

Scarlet. — "  There  is  another  idea  here.  This 
was  a,  fast  or  fixed  color.  Neither  dew,  rain,  nor 
washing,  nor  long  usage  would  remove  it.  Hence 
it  is  used  to  represent  the  fixedness  and  perma- 
nency of  sins  in  the  heart.  No  human  means  will 
wash  them  out.  No  effort  of  man,  no  external 
rites,  no  tears,  no  sacrifice,  no  prayers  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  take  them  away.  An 
almighty  power  is  needful  to  remove  them," 
Baknes. 

Like  the  ■wool. — Instead  of  the  wool  becom- 
ing like  the  crimson,  the  crimson  shall  become 
like  the  wool.  Regarding  the  sequence  of  vers. 
10,  17,  and  ver.  18 ;  comp.  Matt.  v.  22-24.— Te. 

Ver.  19.  Ye  shall  eat. — "  Instead  of  seeing 
them  devoured  by  strangers,  as  in  ver.  7."  J.  A. 
Alexandee]. 


4.  COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

Chapter  I.  21-31. 

21  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot ! 
It  was  full  of  judgment; 

Righteousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers. 

22  Thy  silver  is  become  dross, 
Thy  wine  mixed  with  water  : 

23  Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves : 
Every  one  loveth  gifts,  and  "followeth  after  rewards : 
They  judge  not  the  fatherless, 

Neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come  unto  them. 

24  Therefore  saith  the  Lord, 

The  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel, 
Ah,  I  will  ''ease  me  of  mine  adversaries, 
And  avenge  me  of  naine  enemies  : 

25  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee, 
And^  "purely  purge  away  thy  dross, 
And  take  away  all  thy  ''tin  : 

26  And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first, 
And  thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning : 
Afterward  thou  shalt  be  called. 

The  city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city. 

27  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment, 
And  ''her  converts  with  righteousness. 


'  Hob.  according  to  purcness. 

■  chases. 

«  wilt  mctt  out  thy  dross  with  lye. 


*  Or,  they  that  return  of  ker, 

*  refresh  myself  on,  and  avenge  me  OJi, 

*  lead. 
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28  *And  the  destruction  of  the  trangressors  and  of  the  sinners  shall  he  together, 
And  they  that  forsake  the  Lord  shall  be  consumed. 

29  For  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  have  desired, 
And  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardens  that  ye  have  chosen, 

30  For  ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth, 
And  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water. 

31  And  the  strong  shall  be  as  tow, 
*And  ^the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark, 
And  they  shall  both  burn  together, 
And  none  shall  quench  them. 


s  Heb.  breaking. 
0  But. 


*  Or,  And  his  work. 

f  his  work  a  spark. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  21.  Concerning  the  distinction  between  nplVj  plV 
and  E33K/n  comp.  DBEcnsLEa  in  loc.    I  will  only  remaik 

T  :    ■ 

that  the  grammatical  form  p^V  requires  as  its  primitive, 
fundamental  meaning  "the  being  righteous,  integrity," 
therefore  the  idea  of  the  verb  p*!^  in  its  abstract  gen- 
erality (comp.  pnV  "JTX'D,  pnV  ^JqX),  whereas  PlpIV, 
although  also  abstract,  signifies  integrity  as  the  moral 
quality  of  a  person,  and  as  the  prerequisite  of  right  doing. 
Comp.  also  Ewald,  §  U3  a ;  150  6.-03170  on  the  other 

T  :     • 

hand,  Involves  theideaof  right  perse,  and  in  every  respect 
of  its  concrete  realization.  It  is  thus  at  once  normal  right, 
and  also  rightful  claim,  legal  proceeding,  verdict,  and 
judgment.  It  is  natural  that  in  application  the  three 
conceptions  should  blend  with  oDe  another. — VI,  related 
by  root  to  7'' 7  is  properly  pemoctare,  then  "  to  stay,  to 
dwell "  generally :  comp.  Ps.  xxv  13 ;  Prov.  xv.  31 ;  Job 
xix,  4. — The  verb  p^f  1  does  not  again  occur  in  Isaiah  ; 
its  participle  Piel  only  2  Kings  vi.  32, — Uegarding  the 
construction  of  ver.  21,  ^'0  TIX^H  i'3  not  in  a  manner  in 
apposition  with  HJOXJj  as  one  might  be  tempted  to 
think,  out  of  liking  for  the  easier  grammatical  connec- 
tion, for  the  sense  is  decidedly  against  it. 

Ver.  22.  Q''J"'D  because  of  the  derivation  from  J^D 
more  correct  than  D''JD.  comp.  Ezek.  xxii.  18  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxix.  119;  Prov.  xxv.  4;  xxvi.  23;  only  in  Isaiah  again, 
ver.  25.  t<3Di  only  found  again  Hos.  iv.  18,  comp.  Isa. 
Ivi.  12,  that  with  which  one  carouses,  intoxicates  himself, 
in  French,  ee  qui  soule.  /^HD  o.n.  \ey.,  is  kindred  to 
7^0  circumcised,  cut,  comp.  juglare  Falernum,  Martial 
ep.  i.  18  ;  castrare  vinum,  Plin,  Hist.  Nat. 

Ver.  23.  mt^  and  D^"inD  (comp.  xxx.  1;  Ixv.  2;  Jcr. 

vi,  28;  Hos.  ix.  15)  is  a  play  on  words  and  indicates  the 

relation  of  those  men  to  God  (1.  Table),  as  the  following 

(0   '■'l^n)  does  their  relation  to  men  (2.  Table,  comp. 

Prov.  xxix.  24). — The  singular  !175  embraces  the  0^*11!/ 

r     -  ''.  .  ■  "'■ 

aa  unity,  as  rank.    D^JD /IS'  is  «""■  ^«v*    "^XVlf  i^  in  Isa. 

V.  23;  xrxiii.  15;  xlv.  13. 

Ver.  24.  On  ''in  comp.  ver.  4.  The  Mpbal  DHi  is  used 
here  in  the  sense  "  to  breathe  again  refreshed,"  L  e.,  "  re- 
fresh oneself,"  as  Ivii.  C;  Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Ezek.  xxxi.  16, 
etc.  This  meaning,  however,  changes  to  the  kindred  one 
of  DpJ  to  revenge,  Niphal,  to  revenge  oneself.  For  re- 
venge Is  a  refreshment.  Therefore  also  is  Dn3  joined 
here  with  |n,  which  conetruction  ii  the  usual  one  for 


DpJ,  ultionem  capere,  Judg.  xvi.  28;  1  Sam.  xiv.  C4;  Jer. 
XV.  15;  xlvi.  10,  etc. 
Ver    25.    Whereas   T*    yu'il  means  either  "to  draw 

T  ■    " 

back  the  hand,"  Gen.  xxxviii.  29;  Josh.  viii.  26;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  4;  Isa.  xiv.  27  ;  or  "to  return  the 
hand  to  a  place,"  Exod.  iv.  7,  or  "to  bring  the  hand 
repeatedly  somewliere"  Jer.  vl.  9,  7j;  T  y'W'H  in  most 
places  of  its  occurrence  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  12:  Amos  i. 
8;  Zech.  xiii.V;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  15;  corap.  2  Sam.  viii.  3)  =  to 
turn  one's  hand  in  a  figurative  sense,  i.  c,  to  turn  in  an 
hostile  way  against  any  one.  7^3  stannum  or  plumbum 
77i(7r«m,  only  used  this  once  in  Isa.  *13  =  JT'IS  vege- 
table alkali,  only  here  in  Isa.,  comp.  Job  ix.  30.  As  the 
alkali  does  not  effect  the  smelting  process,  but  only 
promotes  it,  ^133  must  not  be  construed  as  nominative, 
but  as  an  accusative  that  supplier  the  preposition  that 
is  wanting  after  3  (alkali  fashion,  comp.  on  ^TH  vers. 
20  and  32),  comp.  Gesenius,  §  118,  3  Anm;  the  plural 
D** T"l3j  lead  pieces,  is  the  only  form  of  the  word,  which 
occurs  only  here;  comp.  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20;  xxvii.  12. — 
Kindred  passages,  whose  authors  may  have  had  our  text 
in  mind,  are  Jer.  vi.  29  sq. ;  Zech.  xiii.  7  sqq. 

Ver.  2G.  The  beginning  with  nTii^Xl  has  almost  the 
appearance'of  a  rhyme  in  relation  to  the  same  word,  ver. 
25.  Evidently  the  prophet  intends  to  emphasize  the 
difference  of  sense  by  the  similar  sound  of  the  words. 
The  construction  is  an  adverbial  ^ro?rpsis.  For  whereas 
otherwise,  in  prolcpsis  that,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
transaction,  is  adjoined  to  the  object  in  the  form  of  ad- 
jective, the  adjoining  occurs  here  in  adverbial  form ; 
(comp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  7, 11 ;  and  1  Kings  xiii.  C). 

Ver.  23.  As  regards  the  sense,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  take  '^T\f}  (properly /rac^wraxv-  5;  xxx.  26) 

as  predicate,  as  ITitzig  does,  or,  like  most  others,  as  the 
object  of  an  exclamatory  phrase.  As  in  this  chapter 
several  such  nominatives  occur  absolutely,  and  repre- 
senting a  phrase  (vers.  7, 13),  the  latter  may  be  more 
correct. 
Ver.  29.  The  singular  of  cSx  occurs  only  once  Gen. 

xiv.  6  in  the  proper  name  nX3  S"'K-    As  singular  nS&< 

It      T  ••  T" 

(ver.  30)  is  always  used  elsewhere.  The  meaning  "Tere- 
binth," which,  parallel  with  meanings  "  strength,'*  and 
"  ram  "  (comp.  the  Latin  robur),  develops  out  of  the  funda- 
mental meaning  forquere,  is  now  admittjpd  by  all  exposi- 
tors, whereas  many  of  the  older  ones,  following  the  LXX. 
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and  Vulgate,  took  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  Idols." 
Isa.  mentions  the  D''7X  as  objects  of  idolatrous  worship, 
also  Ivii,  5,  whereas,  Ixi.  3,  he  opposes  to  thesB  idolatrous 
ones  the  plV  ""TX,  trees  (TerebinthB)  of  righteousness, 
with  plainly  a  pregnant  meaning.— The  word  flUJ  only 
Isa.,  uses  of  the  groves  of  idols,  Ixv.  3;  Ixvi,  17;  comp. 
also  Heezog's  B.  Encycl.  V.  p.  4.4,  Art.  JJaine-^'  The  ab- 
rupt change  of  person  in  animated  address  cannot  be 
thought  strange.    As  IDD  txliv.  9;)  and  "ina  (Ixvi.  3 

-  T  ~  T 

sq. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  15,  22,  etc.),  are  often  used  of  religious 
deciding,  so,  still  more  frequently  ^^2  (xx  5  ;  Jer.  ii. 
36;  xlviii.  13,  etc.),  and  TDn  {xxiv.  23;   Mic.  iii.  7,  etc.), 

'■   T 

are  used  for  the  confounding  results  of  the  assurance 
reposed  in  idols. 

Ver.  30.  Tylp  may  be  construed  as  the  accusative  of 
closer  definition  (a  terebinth  falling  away  in  regard 
to  its  leaves),  because  Pil2}  as  feminine  connects  more 
easily  with  H/X  than  with  the  masculine  n?^^.  Yet 
to  me  it  seems  more  probable  that  n73J  is  to  be  joined 
to  7112^,  not  as  adjective,  however,  but  as  substantive* 
For,  as  we  see  from  xxviii.  1,  4  ;  x.^xiv.  4,  the  participle 


Kal  of  73J  becomes  a  noun  both  in  the  masculine  and 
in  the  feminine.  In  that  case  it  would  be  rendered  ;  a 
terebinth,  foliage  that  falls,  (are)  its  leaves,    fl/j/  is  to 

VT 

be  taken  collectively  =  foliage.  Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Ps. 
i.  3;  Ezek.  xlvii.  12.  As  the  plural  occurs  only  in  the 
later  Hebrew,  (Neh.  viii.  15),  the  reading  n""  7.1^  is  to  be 

T      '."   T 

rejected 
Ver.  31.  The  word  [on  occurs  beside  here  only  in 

Amos  ii.  9.  According  to  this  passage,  and  Ps.  Ixxxix, 
9  (where  the  form  pOH  occurs)  and  according  to  the 

noun  ton  (xxxiii.  6;  Jeremiah  xx.  5,  etc.),  whence  the 

Niphal  TDn"'  (xxiii.  18),  the  meaning   can  only  be  opti- 

lentus,  opibus  validus.     The  punctuation  Vl^t  <ioc9  not 

conflict  with  our  explanation  ;  see  Exeg.  and  Crit.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  without  analogy,  the 
use  of  |bn  for  idols  would  be  quite  unusual,  and  the 
idea  that  the  idolater  plunges  his  idols  in  ruin  would 
not  only  be  strange,  but  also  wholly  without  motive  in 

the  context The  formula  nUDJD  TNI  occurs  in  Isa., 

only  here;  elsewhere  Amos  v.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4;  xxi.  12. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  prophet  first  looks  back  into  the  past. 
"What  were  the  people  formerly  ?  They  were  a 
people  in  whom  faithfulness  and  righteousness 
flourished.  But  then  he  asks:  what  are  they 
nowf  A  ruined  nation,  in  which  unrighteousness 
and  violence  hold  the  sceptre,  (vers.  21-23). 
The  Lord  will  subject  tliis  people  to  a  severe 
process  of  purifying,  (vers.  24,  25) :  whose  conse- 
quences will  be  a, future,  two-fold  in  form ;  a)  the 
good  elements  will  attain  their  original  su- 
premacy, Jerusalem  will  again  become  a  city  of 
justice,  and  by  justice  become  partaker  of  salva- 
tion (vers.  26,  27) ;  b)  but  the  bad  elements,  the 
apostates  that  liave  forsaken  Jehovah  and  served 
idols,  shall  by  their  own  works  be  pitiably  de- 
stroyed (vers.  28-31). 

2.  Hovy  is  the  faithful  city  —  -widow 
come  unto  them. — Vers.  21-23.  Delitzsch 
justly  remarks  that  ver.  21  calls  to  mind  the  tone 
of  the  n^'P,  the  Elegy.  And  I  have  myself,  in 
the  comment  on  Lam.  i.  1,  pointed  to  the  de- 
pendence of  that  passage  on  tliis.  The  tone  of 
lament,  the  HD'N  (occurring  four  times  in  Lam.), 

the  archaic  form  'fl?<.;'2  made  this  passage  appear 
to  the  author  of  Lam.  a  suitable  prototype  and 
point  of  departure. — By  reason  of  many  expres- 
sions in  the  Pentateuch,  that  designate  idolatry 
as  whoredom  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15  sq. ;  Lev.  xvii. 
7;  XX.  5  sqq.;  Num  xv.  39;  Deut.  xxxi.  16). 
Isa.,  here  calls  Jerusalem  HJlt  on  account  of  its 
apostacy  from  Jehovah  by  grosser  and  more  re- 
fined idolatry.  Comp  Hos.  i.  2 ;  ii.  6  sqq. ;  iv. 
10  sqq. ;  Jer.  ii.  23  sqq. ;  iii.  1  sqq. ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
15  sqq.,  etc.).  It  was  become  such,  however,  only 
in  process  of  time.  For  originally,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  paradisaical  or  golden  age  it  was  njOXJ, 
faithful.  It  ruay  be  asked  ;  does  the  prophet  by 
this  golden  age  mean  the  time  of  wandering  in 


the  wilderness,  as  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  2,  or  the 
period  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  But  as  the  pro- 
phet speaks  here  of  the  city  (^^"?p)  by  which  he 
can  only  mean  Jerusalem,  so  one  can  only  think 
immediately  of  the  beginning  period  of  the  king- 
dom. The  prophet  seems  to  have  especially  in 
mind  the  early  days  of  Solomon.  For  this, 
without  doubt,  was  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  the  golden  age  of  Israel.  For  in 
answer  to  Solomon's  prayer  for  "  an  understand- 
ing heart,  to  judge  the  people  and  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad,"  the  Lord  had  given  him 
"  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  so  that  there 
was  none  like  him  before  him,  neither  after  him 
should  any  be  like  him."  1  Kings  iii.  9,  12. 
And  by  the  celebrated  judgment  Solomon  ren- 
dered (ibid  ver.  16  sq.),  the  people  "saw  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment 
(ibid.  ver.  28).  And,  moreover,  as  Solomon 
loved  Jehovah  "  (ibid  ver.  3),  he  was  permitted 
also  to  build  the  Lord  "  an  house,"  and  thereby 
to  join  the  Lord  and  the  people  together  by  an 
important  outward  tie.  Hence  could  Jerusalem, 
in  reference  to  that  time,  be  justly  named  a 
"fixed  city"  (comp.  jON:  Dipa  xxii.  23,  25; 
'J  n'3  1  Sam.  ii,  35;  xxv.'  28),^that  "was  full 
of  justice,"  and  in  which  righteousness  had,  not 
a  transitory,  but  a  permanent  abode.  It  is  there- 
fore doubtful  whether,  in  addition  to  this  ele- 
vated point  represented  by  Solomon,  we  may  re- 
gard the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  its  reforma- 
tion of  justice,  2  Chr.  xix.  5  sq.,  that  came  an 
hundred  years  later,  as  referred  to  in  this  place. 
For  that  effort  can  only  be  looked  on  as  a  mo- 
mentary check  of  the  downward  course  that  the 
nation  began  with  Eehoboan.  It  may  be  asked 
with  more  justice  ;  did  not  Isaiah  have  in  mind 
here  also  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  Solomon? 


CHAP.  I.  21-31. 


47 


If  only  the  city,  and  not  the  nation,  ia  in  question 
here,  that  age  could  only  be  Melchisedec's.  This 
occurred  to  Vithinga,  but  with  a  "  non  ausim  " 
he  left  the  matter  in  sunpenso.  I  believe  that  the 
reference  to  Melchisedec's  time  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected, and  shall  give  the  reason  for  this  at  ver. 

26.  The  phrase  T^2  yi''  pnS,  "righteousness 
lodged  in  it,"  is  only  another  turn  and  at  the 
same  time  the  establishing  of  the  sentiment 
"full  of  judgment."  For  if  Jerusalem  is  full 
of  the  concrete  manifestation  of  a  truly  right- 
living,  then  this  comes  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  right  has,  so  to  speak,  taken  up  its 
permanent  abode  in  Jerusalem.  The  words  "  full 
of  judgment,"  therefore,  belong  to  what  follows, 
and  stand  absolutely,  at  the  beginning  (comp. 
ver.  13),  the  one  full  of  right, — righteousness 
dwelt  in  her ;  but  now  murderers.  The  anti- 
thesis is,  of  course,  not  quite  complete.     Either 

ns 'D  must  be  wanting  or  else  a  corresponding 
adversative  be  found.  It  must  either  say :  as  re- 
gards justice,  righteousness  formerly  dwelt  in  it, 
but  now  murderers, — or;  full  of  justice,  right- 
eousness dwelt  in  it;  devoid  of  justice,  murderers 
swarm  in  it.  But  the  prophet,  evidently  influ- 
enced by  an  effort  at  brevity,  expresses  in  the 
second  member  of  the  adversative  phrase  only 
that  thought  that  corresponds  to  the  thought  of 
the  first  member,  and  easily  joins  on  to  it.  That 
one  may  not  translate,  "  it  was  full  of  justice " 
arises  from  the  absence  of  the  pronomen  separatum. 
For  only  in  cases  where  this  may  be  supplied  of 
itself  may  it  be  dispensed  with. 

Thy  silver  is  become. — With  these  words 
the  prophet  passes  from  the  region  of  the  inward 
and  general  to  that  of  the  concrete  outward  ap- 
pearance. The  silver  of  Jerusalem  has  become 
dross,  the  noble  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
noble  metal,  the  noble  wine  can  only  mean  the 
noble  men.  And  it  appears  from  ver.  23,  which 
explains  the  figurative  language,  that  the  prophet 
has  the  princes  of  the  people  in  mind.  "Dicitur 
argentum,"  etc.  "The  silver  is  said  to  be  turned 
into  dross,  and  the  pure  wine  to  be  mixed  with 
water,  when  judges  and  senators  turn  from  purity 
and  grave  manners,  from  integrity,  sincerity  and 
candor,  and  prostitute  their  own  dignity."    Vi- 

TEINGA. 

As  dross  is  related  to  silver,  the  emblem  of 
moral  purity  (comp.  Lbybek  in  Herzoq's  S. 
Encycl.  XV.  p.  Ill,  114)  so  the  diluting  with 
water  to  the  strong  wine. — On  the  matter  of  the 
ver.  comp.  Jer.  vi.  28;  Ezek.  xxii.  18  sqq. 

Thy  princes,  etc — By  these  words  the  pro- 
phet himself  shows,  as  he  often  does,  the  meaning 
of  his  figurative  language.     On  the  change  of 

number  comp.  Ps.  v.  10.    "  It  is  not  Dl'"?!!',  that 

they  chase  after,  but  WibiV},  not  peace,  but  pa- 
cifying their  greed."  Dblitzsch.  Comp.  ver.  23  6 
with  ver.  17  b,  and  the  comment  there. 

3.  Therefore— all  thy  tin.— Vers.  24,  25. 
From  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  present 
the  prophet  now  turns  to  consider  the  future. 
The  transition  to  it  shall  be  made  by  a  grand  act 
of  judgment  and  purifying.  The  prophet  intro- 
duces his  discourse  with  solemn  language,  espe- , 


cially  by  employing  in  detail  all  the  titles  of  the 
Lord.  He  uses  the  solemn  DXJ,  which  is  found 
in  Isa.  much  more  seldom  than  in  Jer.,  and  Ezek. 
Also  [nxn  occurs  in  Isa.  relatively,  not  often ; 
comp.  ver.  9,  on  "of hosts;"  'ti"  T^^  "the  mighty 
one,  of  Israel,"  is  found  first   Exod.  xlix.  24, 

where  however  it  reads  3pJ?2  '^-  The  latter 
form  appears  in  all  the  rest  of  the  places  where  it 
is  used,  xlix.  26;  Ix.  16;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5.— 
"Ah/  I  will  ease,"  etc.  The  Lord  announces  His 
intervention  in  terms  that  make  known  His  de- 
termination to  obtain  satisfaction. 

I  ■will  turn,  etc. — In  the  passages  cited  (see  Text 
&  Gram.)  the  hand  of  the  subject  is  not  said  to  have 
been  previously  on  tlie  object  named,  and  as  little 
is  such  the  case  here.  The  translation  of  Umbbeit, 
therefore,  "let  come  afresh"  is  not  admissible. 
And  for  the  same  reason  we  must  not,  with  Vl- 
TRINGA,  who  appeals  to  xi.  11,  refer,  i'  2''Wr\  to 
the  sanans  et  benefica  manus,  the  healing  and  bene- 
ficent hand  of  God.  The  totality  of  the  nation 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  purifying  process  which 
the  prophet  compares  to  the  process  by  which 
silver  ore  is  freed  from  the  mixture  of  ignoble 
metal,  and  rendered  solid  silver  (^'"l^  ^03  or 
pPJH  Ps.  xii.  7).  The  separation  of  the  lead  ore 
is  promoted  by  applying  alkali,  comp.  Winer 
B.  W.  B.,  word,  Metals. 

4.  And  I  ■will  restore — ■with  righteous- 
ness.— Vers.  26,  27.  With  these  words  the  pro- 
phet indicates  the  positive  good  that  shall  arise 
from  this  purifying  process;  such  judges  and 
counsellors  as  shall  resemble  those  of  the  early 
age  (ver.  21)  and  by  whose  agency  Jerusalem 
shall  become  a  righteous  and  faithful  city.  It 
is  seen  that  the  prophet  ascribes  a  decisive  effect 
to  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  state.  He 
must  very  well  have  known,  by  what  he  observed 
in  his  times,  how  great  must  have  been  this  in- 
fluence for  evil.  This  place  reminds  us  much  of 
Jer.  xxiii.  3-6;  xxxiii.  15,  16.  For  as  Isa.  in 
this  place,  so  there  Jer.,  promises  the  restora- 
tion of  a  good  administration  that  shall  exercise 
righteousness,  and  procure  a  name  that  shall  be 
significant  of  that  righteousness.  Here  as  there, 
that  name  shall  be  an  ideal  one  (not  a  name  act- 
ually employed,  comp.  my  comment  on  Jer.  xxiii. 
6).  The  glorious  end  shall  correspond  to  the  glori- 
ous beginning,  (comp.  "faithful  city,"  "right- 
eousness lodged  in  it,"  ver.  21).  It  is,  moreover, 
to  me  very  probable  tliat  by  the  original  and 
first  times  Isa.  under.stands,  not  only  Solomon's 
time,  but  also  Melchizedec's.  For  pH]?  ^U'  and 
p^V'^vO  (city  of  righteousness  and  king  of 
righteousness)  comp.  Heb.  vii.  2,  look  quite  too 
much  alike.  Also  the  name  Adoni-zedec,  Josh. 
x. ;  (comp.  Adoni-bezek,  Jud.  i.  5;  1  Sam.  xi.  8), 
proves  that  not  only  owe  king  of  Salem  had  a 
name  composed  of  Zedec.  It  can  only  be  objected 
that  Melchizedec  does  not  belong  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Israel  Jerusalem.  Yet  he  does  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  history 
of  grace.  This  city  had  not  become  the  capital 
city  of  Israel,  had  it  not  before  that  been  the 
city  of  Melchizedec ;  and  all  the  glory  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  Israel  Jerusalem  is  only  a  transi- 
tional fact,  that  would  restore  that  ancient  glory 
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of  Melchizedec.  {comp.  my  Art.  Melchizedec  in 
Heezog's  li.  Encyd.  IX.  p.  300  sq.).  We  are  so 
much  the  more  justified  in  this  reasoning  as  the 
ideal  fact  of  the  future  that  the  prophet  has  in 
view  is,  witliout  doubt,  identical  with  the  Mes- 
sianic future  (comp.  xi.  3-5 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  1  eq.) ; 
the  Messiah,  however  Ps.  ex.  4  (comp.  Heb.  v. 
6,  10;  vi.  20;  vii.  1  sqq.),  is  expressly  designated 
as  the  antitype  of  Melchizedec. 

Ver.  27,  is  difficult.  The  question  is ;  by  whose 
righteousness  is  Zion  redeemed  ?  To  this  three 
answers  are  given.  Some  say  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Israelites.  Thus  tlie  Rabbins  espe- 
cially, "Because  in  it  there  shall  be  those  who 
exercise  justice,  it  is  redeemed  from  its  iniqui- 
ties." Easchi.  But  that  conflicts  with  vers.  24, 
25 ;  for  according  to  tiiese  declarations  the  Lord 
Himself  vindicates  the  cleansing  and  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  as  His  own  judging  and  sifting 
operation.  Others  regard  the  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  question  as  God's.  Against  this 
idea  there  is,  in  itself,  naturally  nothing  to  ob- 
ject, in  as  much  as  there  are  plenty  of  passages 
in  which  saving  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  Delitzsch,  who  adopts  this 
view,  cites  especially  iv.  4;  v.  IG;  xxviii.  17. 
But  then  ver.  27  would,  in  substance,  say  only  in 
other  words  what  is  already  contained  in  vers. 
24,  25.  It  is  to  be  considered  moreover, — and 
therein  is  seen  the  third  answer  to  our  inquiry — 
that  in  many  passages,  to  which  this  is  nearest 
kindred  in  its  description  of  Messianic  salva- 
tion, the  righteousness  of  the  administration  of 
justice  forms  an  e.ssential  element  of  that  glori- 
ous time.  Tlius  ix.  6  it  is  said,  the  Messiah  shall 
order  and  support  the  kingdom  of  David  with 
judgment  and  righteousness.  Thus  xi  3-5  it  is 
said  of  the  rod  out  of  Jesse,  that  he  shall  judge 
the  poor  with  righteousness,  and  that  righleous- 
ness  sliall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithful- 
ness the  girdle  of  his  reins.  And  xvi.  5  we  read 
that  upon  the  throne  and  in  the  tabernacle  of 
David  one  shall  sit,  "judging  and  seeking  judg- 
ment, and  liastening  righteousness."  But  in 
Jeremiah's  celebrated  prophecies,  xxiii.  5  sq.  and 
xxxiii.  15,  it  is  emphatically  said  that  the  Lord 
will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  that 
this  one  shall  restore  judgment  aiid  righteousness 
in  the  land,  and  shall  procure  to  him  the  name 
Jehovah  our  righteousness.  And,  to  prevent  our 
thinking  that  this  righteous  government  is  to  be 
only  the  prerogative  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  said 
Isa.  xxxii.  1,  expressly  of  the  "  princes "  too, 
"they  shall  rule,  in  judgment."  Our  passage, 
also,  wliich  does  not  at  all  mention  the  person  of 
the  Messiah,  speaks  of  judges  and  counsellors  in 
the  plural,  which  may  remain  undetermined 
whether  the  abstract  pluralis  generalis,  is  meant 
or  an  actual  pluralis  muUitudinis.  In  the  former 
cane  the  plural  would  include  the  Messiah,  and 
this  is  in  the  end,  the  more  probable ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  righteous  judges  and  counsellors 
would  be  distinguished  from  the  Messiah,  who 
is  only  presented  in  idea.  In  any  case,  by 
our  construction,  ver.  27  is  a  corollary  of  ver. 
26.  The  righteous  judges  named  in  ver.  26, 
shall  fulfil  as  the  task  set  before  them  just 
that  which  is  mentioned  ver.  27 ;  by  righteous 
rule  they  shall  procure  deliverance  from  the  evils 
under  which  Zion  and  the  DOET  (those  return- 


ing, Eng.  vers,  "converts  ")  had  to  stifier  hitherto 
on  account  of  the  unrighteousness  of  their  rulers. 

This  DOiy,  by  reference  to  the  P!^p,  OE;  (those 
turning  from  transgression)  lix.  20  has  been 
translated  "converts;"  [so  Eng.  ver.].  But  t.o 
Be  it  seems  more  likely  that  Isa.,  whose  manifold 
use  of  2Vi2>  is  a  prelude  to  Jeremiah's  use  of  the 
word,  uses  the  word  here  in  the  double  sense  of 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  return,  that  it  so  often 
has  in  Jer.  (comp.  my  comment  on  Jer.  xxxi. 
22).  To  be  sure  Isa.,  does  not,  in  what  precedes, 
speak  expressly  of  the  Exile.  But  this  notion  is 
impliedly  contained  in  ver.  25.  For,  of  course 
the  exile  belonged  essentially  to  that  mighty 
smelting  and  purifying  process  to  which  the 
people  must  be  subjected.  Let  a  comparison  be 
made  of  the  passages  that  give  a  survey  of  the 
Messianic  salvation,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  pre- 
cisely the  return  to  the  holy  land,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  conceived  of  without  the  spiritual  re- 
form, forms  a  principal  element  (see  my  comment 
Jer.  iii.  18).  If  therefore  our  text  is  related  to 
later  passages  like  the  germ  to  the  developed 
plant,  then  wo  are  right  in  regarding  the  latter  as 
a  commentary  on  it,  and  accordingly  in  taking 
the  i'T'5'^  in  ''le  double  sense  of  a  spiritual  and 
bodily  return  (Ezr.  vi.  21;  Neh.  viii.  17). 

5.  And  the  destruction  —  none  shall 
quench  them.— Vers.  28-31.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  smelting  process,  the  fate  of  the  "  dross" 
is  presented  to  us  here.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
difierence  there  is  between  O^y'C/2,  (transgressors) 
and  D'Xtan  (sinners).  At  all  events  the  former 
is  the  more  particular,  (see  ver.  2),  the  latter  the 
more  general  word.  Both  words  signify  inimical 
conduct,  the  former  more  toward  the  person  of 
Jehovah,  the  latter  more  to  the  idea  of  the  good. 
At  the  same  time  ^'Qn  as  Piel  form,  contains  an 

intensive  force  in  comparison  with  NDn  ver.  4. — 

The  "  '5!^'"  "  'li6y  tl^^t  forsake,"  are  related  to 
"  the  transgressors,"  as  negative  to  positive.  Who- 
ever does  evil  conducts  himself,  in  some  fashion, 
aggressively  against  the  Lord.  But  whoever  de- 
serts from  the  Lord  is  an  idolater.  In  this  sense 
the  expression  ""'">?<  3U'  is  often  used;  so  ver. 
4;  still  more  plainly  Ixv.  11,  the  sole  place  in 
Isa.,  beside  this  where  the  participle  occurs  in 
connection  with  ";  comp.  Hos.  iv.  10;  Jer.  ii. 
13;  xvi.  11;  xvii.  13  (in  which  place  Jer.,  had 
our  text  before  him) ;  xxii.  9 ;  1  Kings  ix.  9,  etc. 
For  yo  shall  be  ashamed,  ete.— The  gen- 
eral declaration  that  "  the  transgressors,"  etc., 
shall  be  destroyed,  is  more  particularly  estab- 
lished by  two  connected  sentences,  each  of  which 
begins  with  "for,"  and  the  second  is  subordinated 
to  tho  first.  Those  that  forsake  the  Lord  would 
not  bo  destroyed  if  they  found  the  expected  help 
from  those  to  whoji  they  deserted.  But  they  are 
destroyed  because  they  do  not  find  in  idols  this 
help ;  consequently  are  brought  to  shame  in  the 
hopes  they  entertained  in  this  direction.  I  un- 
derstand, therefore,  "the  oaks"  and  "gardens" 
to  be  synecdochical  for  the  idols  that  were  wor- 
shipped in  them.  It  is  past  comprehension  how 
Drechsler  can  say  that  "nothing  whatever  In 
the  text  itself  or  in  the  context  suggests  the  ex- 
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Elanation  of  idolatry."     He   could  only  say  so 
ecause  he  has  utterly  disregarded  the   specific 

meaning  of  ''  '3^1?.  "they  that  forsake." 

For  ye  shall  be  as  an  oak,  etc. — This  ex- 
plains how  the  becoming  ashamed  ver.  29  shall 
be  realized.  The  "for"  of  ver.  30,  is  therefore 
not  co-ordinate  with  the  "for"  of  ver.  29,  but 
subordinate  to  it.  Thus  the  prophet  retains  his 
figure  of  speach.  Those  that  clung  with  their 
hearts  to  treacherous  trees  and  gardens,  and  for- 
sook the  living  waters,  (Jer.  ii.  13;  xvii.  13), 
shall  themselves  become  withered  trees  and  dried- 
up  gardens.  The  Terebinth  is  not  evergreen, 
as  is  commonly  asserted  (comp.  AKNOiiD  in 
Hekzog's  B.  Eneyd.  XI.  p.  26).  Therefore  not 
the  normal  falling  of  the  leaves  is  meant,  but 
their  abnormal  witting. 

And  the  strong  shall  be,  etc. — -Ver.  31. 
But  the  idols  are  not  only  powerless,  they  are 
positively  ruinous.  For  this  sin  against  the  first 
commandment  includes  in  itself  all  the  elements 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  ruin.  The  prophet 
would  say  that  the  idolater,  even  if  he  be  no 
poor,  powerless  man,  resembling  the  withered 
tree,  or  the  garden  devoid  of  water,  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  rich,  and  mighty,  and  like  the 
tree  abounding  in  sap,  or  a  well  watered  garden, 
nevertheless,  by  the  ruinous  influences  of  idolatry 
he  shall  be  destroyed.  He  compares  such  an 
idolater  to  the  tow  (Jud.  xvi.  9) ;  his  work,  how- 
ever, i,  e.,  the  idols  to  a  spark  (f IfJ   air-lry.) 

[Ver.  21.  The  faithful  city  ("including  the 
ideas  of  a  city  and  a  state,  urbs  et  civitas,  the 
body  politic,  the  church  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
the  centre  and  metropolis.")  "The  particle  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  properly  interroga- 
tive, but  like  the  English  how  is  used  also  to  ex- 
press surprise,  '  How  has  she  become  ?'  i.  e.,  how 
could  she  possibly  become?  How  strange  that 
she  should  become !"  J.  A.  Alexander. 

Ver.  23.  They  judge  not  —  doth  not 
come  unto  them.— "They  are  not  simply  un- 
just judges,  they  are  no  judges  at  all,  they  will 
not  act  as  such,  except  when  they  can  profit  by 
it."  J.  A.  Alexander. 

Ver.  24.  "  I  will  ease  me. — This  refers  to 
what  is  said  in  ver.  14,  where  God  is  represented 
as  burdened  with  their  crimes." — "It  means  that 
He  had  been  pained  and  grieved  by  their  crimes ; 
His  patience  had  been  put  to  its  utmost  trial ; 
and  now  He  would  seek  relief  from  this  by  in- 
flicting due  punishment  on  them.  Comp.  Ezek. 
V.  13;  Deut.  xxviii.  63,"  Barnes. 

Ver.  27.  "  This  verse  means  that  the  very  same 
events  by  which  the  divine  justice  was  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  should 
be  the  occasion  and  the  means  of  deliverance  to 
Zion,  or  the  true  people  of  God,"  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. 

"With  judgment. — In  a  righteous,  just 
manner.  That  is,  God  shall  evince  His  justice 
m  doing  it ;  His  justice  to  a  people  to  whom  so 
many  promises  had  been  made,  and  His  justice 
in  delivering  them  from  long  and  grievous  op- 
pression. All  this  would  be  attended  with  the 
displays  of  judgment,  in  effecting  their  deliver- 
ance." "With  righteousness. — This  refers 
to  the  character  of  those  who  shall  return.  They 
would  be  a  reformed,  righteous  people,"  Barnes]. 
4 


DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  Concerning  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. —  Jerome  here  pronounces  decidedly 
against  Chiliasm,  in  that  he  says :  Scio  qitos- 
dam  Judaeam,  etc.  "  I  am  aware  that  some 
explain  Judah  and  Jerusalem  of  celestial  things, 
and  Isaiah  under  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  He  foretells  the  captivity  of  that  province 
in  our  land,  and  the  after  return  and  ascending 
the  sacred  mount,  in  the  last  days.  Which  things 
we  make  no  account  of,  holding  them  to  be  wholly 
contrary  to  the  faith  if  Christians." 

Whether  Jerome  understands  by  these  fidei 
Christianorum  contraria,  which  the  universa  de- 
spises, Chiliasm  generally,  or  only  the  giving  this 
passage  a  chiliastic  significance  may  be  doubted. 
For,  on  Jer.  xix.  10,  he  says  in  regard  to  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  restitution  of  Israel  to  the 
earthly   Canaan ;     Qux  licet  non   sequavmr,"  etc. 

"  Which  we  may  not  follow,  nor  yet  can  we 
condemn  it ;  for  many  churchmen  and  martyrs 
have  said  that.  And  each  is  strong  in  his  opinion 
and  the  whole  may  be  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord."  We  see  from  this  he  inclined  more 
to  reject  Chiliasm. 

2.  On  ver.  1-  In  the  days  of,  etc. — Sciam,us 
quoque,  Ezechiam,  etc.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  JerusaleiS  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Komulus,  who  erected  a  city  of 
his  own  name  in  Italy,  so  that  it  is  very  apparent 
how  very  much  more  ancient  our  history  is  than 
that  of  other  nations.  Jerome,  comp.  his  Epist. 
ad  Damasum,  where  it  is  said:  Begnavit  Ozias 
annis  52,  etc.  "  Uzziah  reigned  52  years,  in  the 
time  Amulias  ruled  among  the  Latins,  and  Aga- 
mester  12th  among  the  Athenians.  After  whose 
death  Isaiah  the  prophet  saw  this  vision,  i.  e.,  in 
that  year  that  Eomulus,  founder  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born." 

3.  On  ver.  2.  Theodobet  remarks  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  qualified  witnesses  to  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Israel  because  the  people  "received 
through  them  the  most  manifold  benefits.  For 
heaven  extended  to  them  from  above  the  food  of 
manna.  For  he  commanded,  says  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
23,  24,  the  clouds  from  above,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  heaven,  and  rained  down  manna  upon 
them  to  eat,  and  he  gave  them  bread  from  heaven. 
But  the  earth  brought  them  in  the  desert  the 
needed  water,  and  in  Palestine  it  afforded  them 
a  superabundance  of  all  sorts  of  fruits."  That 
heaven  and  earth,  however,  can  actually  bear 
their  testimony  he  proves  by  reference  to  the 
display  at  the  death  of  the  Lord ;  "  for  when  the 
Jews  had  nailed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross,  the 
earth  quaked  mindful  of  the  testimony;  but 
heaven,  unable  to  convey  this  sensation  owing  to 
its  position  overhead,  displayed  the  sun  in  his 
course,  robbed  of  his  beams  and  brought  in  dark- 
ness as  testimony  against  the  impious  deed." 

4.  On  ver.  3.  "  There  God  tells  them  to  go  to 
the  beasts'  school  and  uncover  their  heads  before 
the  oxen  and  asses  as  their  teachers,  who  though 
the  stupidest  and  slowest  beasts,  still  submit  to 
their  lords  and  drivers,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
sented to  us  by  God  that  we  may  learn  from  their 
example,  how  we  should  have  reverence  before 
our  God.    Is  not  that  the  greatest  shame  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  divine  declaration,  an  ox  and  ass  are,  I 
will  not  say  contrasted  with  iis,  but  preferred  to  us 
because  they  do  their  duty  toward  their  lord  ?  Shall 
we  not  observe  our  duty  toward  God  ?  This  is 
expressly  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  men,  that  they 
are  more  stupid  than  an  ox  and  ass,  although  in 
their  own  eyes  they  fancy  they  are  wiser  than  all 
men.  For  what  sort  of  wisdom  can  be  left  when 
one  does  not  know  God  ?"  Heim  and  Hoff- 
mann, "  The  great  prophets  according  to  Luther." 

5.  On  ver.  4.  "  A  sinful  people  is  one  that  alto- 
gether sticks  in  sin  (Jno.  ix.  34),  that  makes  of 
sin  a  real  trade,  and  its  best  amusement; — of 
the  people  that  is  loaded  with  iniquity,  the  impos- 
tures and  trespasses  are  so  great  and  so  many, 
that  they  load  their  conscience  therewith  as  with 
a  burden  (Ps.  xxxviii.  5) ;  the  evil  seed  (Jno. 
viii.  39)  has  not  the  disposition  of  Abraham, 
but  is  of  Cain's  and  the  serpent's  kind."  Stakke. 
In  peccalo  originali,  etc.  "  In  original  sin  are 
two  evils :  evil  itself  and  punishment  ( AuQUSTiN, 
Deciv.Dei.  xxii.  24).  Parts  of  sin  itself  are  im- 
perfection and  concupiscence  (Adoustin),  as 
Gerson  says  :  "  impotent  toward  good,  potent  to- 
ward evil."   FOEBSTER. 

6.  On  vers.  5-9.  "  God  has  two  ways  by  which 
to  bring  His  ill-advised  and  disobedient  children 
to  obedience;  goodness  and  severity  (Rom.  xi. 
22). — That  many  men  become  only  worse  and 
more  hardened  by  the  divine  judgments  comes 
about,  not  from  God,  but  from  their  own  guilt 
(Jer.  ii.  30;  Rom.  ii.  5).  The  desolation  of  whole 
cities  and  lands  is  the  result  of  sin,  hence  there 
is  no  better  means  against  it  than  true  repent- 
ance (Jer.  ii.  19;  xviii.  7,  8). — God  is  gracious 
even  in  the  midst  of  wrath  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  7 ),  and 
does  not  utterly  consume  (Lam.  iii.  22).  The 
true  Church  must  not  be  judged  by  outward  ap- 
pearance, for  often  things  look  very  bad  within  it 
(1  Kings  xix.  14). — God  is  never  nearer  His  own 
than  in  cross  and  misfortune  (xliii.  2  ;  Ps.  xci. 
15)."-Starke. 

7.  On  vers.  10-15.  "  We  learn  here  plainly, 
that  God  did  not  command  them  to  offer  sacri- 
fices because  of  pleasure  He  had  in  such  things, 
but  because  He  knew  their  weakness.  For  as  they 
had  grown  up  in  Egypt,  and  had  learned  there  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  idols,  they  wished  to  retain  this 
custom.  Now  in  order  to  divert  them  from  this 
error,  God  put  up  with  the  sacrifices  and  musical 
instruments  (sic!)  in  that  He  overlooked  their 
weakness,  and  directed  their  childish  disposition. 
But  here,  after  a  long  course  of  yeai-s,  He  forbids 

the  entire  legal  observance."— Theodoret. 

"Hoslke  et,"  etc.  "  Sacrifices  and  the  immolation 
of  victims  are  not  principally  sought  by  God,  but 
lest  they  may  be  made  to  idols,  and  that  from  carnal 
victims  we  may,  as  by  type  and  image  pass  over  to 
the  spiritiml  sacrifice." — Jerome. 

8.  On  ver.  10.  Jerome  observes  :  "  Aiimt  He- 
hrcei"  etc.  "  The  Jews  say  that  Isaiah  was  slain 
on  two  accounts:  because  he  had  called  them 
princes  of  Sodom  and  people  of  Gomorrah,  and 
because  the  Lord  having  said  to  Moses,  '  thou 


canst 
saw 


t  not  see  my  face,'  he  had  dared  to  say,  ' 

the  Lord  sitting'  (vi.  1)." 

9.  Vers.  10-15.  "  What  Isaiah  says  here  is  jnst 

asif  one  in  Christendom  were  to  say:    What  is 

the  multitude  of  your  assemblies  to  me  ?     I  don't 

want  your  Lord's  suppers.     My  soul  loathes  your 


feast  days ;  and  if  you  assemble  for  public  prayer, 
I  will  turn  my  eyes  from  you.  If  one  were  to 
preach  so  among  us,  would  he  not  be  regarded  as 
senseless  and  a  blasphemer  because  he  condemned 
what  Christ  Himself  instituted  ?  But  the  pro- 
phet condemns  that  which  was  the  principal  mat- 
ter of  the  law,  and  commanded  by  God  Himself, 
viz.,  sacrifices ;  not  as  if  sacrifices  in  themselves 
were  evil,  but  because  the  spirit  in  which  those 
people  sacrificed  was  impious.  For  they  cast 
away  reliance  on  the  divine  compassion,  and  be- 
lieved they  were  just  by  the  sacrifice,  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  bare  work.  But  sacrifices  were 
not  instituted  by  God  that  the  Jews  should  be- 
come righteous  through  them,  but  that  they 
might  be  signs  through  which  the  pious  testified 
that  they  believed  the  promises  concerning  Christ, 
and  expected  Christ  as  their  Redeemer." — Heim 
and  Hoffmann.  The  Great  Prophets,  according 
to  Luther. 

10.  Vers.  16-20.  "A  generali  reforrtuxlione'' 
etc.  "  He  begins  with  a  general  reformation,  lest, 
having  finished  with  one  part,  they  might  think 
it  opposed  a  veil  to  God.  And  such  in  general 
must  be  the  treatment  of  men  alienated  from  God. 
Not  one  or  other  of  the  vices  of  a  morbid  body  is 
to  be  dealt  with,  but,  if  one  cares  to  have  a  true 
and  entire  recovery,  they  are  to  be  called  to  re- 
novation, and  the  contagion  thoroughly  purged, 
that  they  may  begin  to  please  God,  who  before 
were  hateful  and  nauseous.  And  by  the  meta- 
phor of  washing  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  exhorted  to  cleanse  away  inward  filth ;  a 
little  later  indeed  he  adds  the  fruits  of  works." — 
Calvin. 

11.  Ver.  18.  "  My  art  is  wonderful.  For, 
whereas  the  dyers  dye  rose-red,  and  yellow  and 
violet  and  purple,  I  change  the  red  into  snow 
white."  —  Theodoret.  "  Opera  crucris,"  etc. 
"  Works  of  blood  and  gore  are  exchanged  for  a 
garment  of  the  Lord,  which  is  made  of  the  fleece 
of  the  Lamb  whom  they  follow  in  the  Revelation 
(iii.  5;  vi.  11),  who  shine  with  the  whiteness  of 
virginity." — Jerome. 

12.  Vers.  21-23.  "  From  the  condition  of  Jeru- 
salem at  that  day,  one  may  see  how  Satan  often 
exercises  his  lordship  in  the  Church  of  God,  as 
if  all  bands  were  dissolved.  For  if  anywhere, 
then  the  church  was  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem. 
And  yet  Isaiah  calls  it  a  den  of  murderers  and  a 
cave  of  robbers.  If  Satan  could  so  rage  in  it,  we 
must  not  wonder  if  the  samethinghappensinour 
day.  But  we  must  take  pains  that  we  be  not  se- 
duced by  so  bad  an  example." — Heim  and  Hoff- 
mann. 

13.  Ver.  23,  "  It  is  great  consolation  for  pious 
widows  and  orphans  that  God  knows  when  rulers 
and  judges  will  pay  no  heed  to  their  want  (Pa. 
Ixviii.  6). — Starke. 

14.  Vers.  24,  25.  "  God  proceeds  very  unwil- 
lingly to  punishment  (Gen.  vi.  3).— Not  only 
tho3e_  are  the  enemies  of  God  that  defiantly  re- 
ject His  word,  but  those  also  who  hypocritically 
glory  in  it.— Although  one  may  not  carnally  re- 
joice at  the  misfortune  of  his  enemies,  yet  it  is 
allowable  to  praise  the  righteousness  of  God  in 

,1  '•  ^^"'-  11)— If  God  wishes  to  avenge  Him- 
self on  Hia  enemies,  every  thing  is  ready  for  the 
exercise  of  His  will  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  5  sq.).- It  is 
a  blessing  when  God  by  persecution  purifies  His 
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church  from  dross  (Matth.  iii.  12).— What  is  tin 
and  what  silver  can  be  easily  found  out  by  lire. 
So  by  the  lire  of  affliction  is  soon  made  plain  who 
has  been  a  hypocrite  and  who  a  true  Christian." 
— Stakke. 

^b.  Ver.  26.  Regarding  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  many,  e.  g.,  MuscuLUS,  haye  found  in 
it  the  promise  of  a  return  of  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
i.  e.,  the  days  of  a  Jephtha,  Gideon,  Samuel,  ete. 
Others  understand  the  language  of  the  restitution 
of  the  kingdom.  Others  again  refer  the  language 
to  the  return  out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  un- 
der Zerubabbel,  Joshua,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Still 
others  see  the  Apostles  in  the  promised  judges. 
But  all  these  explanations  are  evidently  too  nar- 
row and  one-sided.  Tlie  fulfilment  has  its  de- 
grees. And  if  Zerubbabel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
are  justly  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
first  feeble  beginnings  of  the  great  restitution  of 
Israel ;  if,  further,  the  Apostles  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  new  Zion  on  a  higher  plain, 
still  by  all  this  the  prophecy  is  not  at  all  fulfilled. 
It  will  only  then  be  fulfilled  when  the  Lord  comes 
"into  His  kingdom"  (Luke  xxiii.  42). 

16.  Ver.  27.  The  happiness  of  a  people  is  not 
secured  by  sword  and  spear,  nor  by  horse  and 
chariot,  nor  even  by  industry,- flourishing  com- 
merce or  any  sort  of  outward  institution.  Only 
justice  and  righteousness  in  Christ's  sense  can 
give  true  peace  and  true  well-being. 

17.  Vers.  27-31.  "  Precisely  from  that  quarter 
shall  ruin  come  upon  the  godless,  where  they 
looked  for  salvation.  For  their  images  and  idols 
are  the  tinder  for  God's  wrath  by  which  an  un- 
quenchable conflagration  shall  be  kindled." — 
Heim  and  Hoffmaott. 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  Vers.  2-9.  The  judicial  process  of  the  Lord 
is  no  secret  one,  but  public.  Yea,  He  gives  it 
the  greatest  publicity  that  can  be  imagined.  He 
invites  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  creatures  that 
are  in  it,  to  attend  the  great  trial  He  has  with  His 
people. — He  is  a  true  Father.  He  has  let  it  cost 
Him  a  great  deal  to  bring  up  His  children.  He 
has  raised  them  from  small  beginnings  to  a  high 
degree  of  honor  and  dignity. — For  that  they  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  Him. — How  Ood  wrestles  for  hu- 
man souls:  1.  He  nourishes  and  trains  them 
with  true  paternal  love.  2.  They  reward  His 
love  with  ingratitude  and  apostasy.  3.  He  chas- 
tises them  as  they  deserve.  4.  They  become  little 
in  order  renewedly  to  grow  up  to  true  greatness. 
_  4.  Vers.  27-31.  "  Eighteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion; but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  Prov. 
xiv.  34.  Therefore  every  policy  that  is  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  God,  can  only  have  God  for 
opponent. — Now  wherever  the  chastisements  of 
God  are  disregarded,  there  will  His  judgment  also 
go_  forth  until  He  exterminates  those  that  oppose 
Him.  "  Then  it  goes  on  to  the  judgment  of  being 
hardened,  and  sin  itself  must  become  the  man's 
scourge,  so  that  he  is  as  the  tow  and  his  work  as 
the  spark,  that  it  may  consume  himself."     (Tho- 

LTJCK,  Sours  of  Christian  Devotion,  p.  131). 

False  amd  true  progress.  1.  False  progress  is  in 
fact  a  retrograde,  for  a)  it  consists  in  turning  back 
from  God's  command  (mostly  under  guidance  of 
over-shepherds) ;  b)  it  necessarily  occasions  out- 


wajd  ruin  2.  True  progress  is  a)  apparently  a 
going  backwards,  in  that  it  first  of  all  rests  on  a 
return  to  the  eternal  foundations  of  salvation  •  6) 
in  tact,  however,  is  a  genuine  movement  forward  ■ 
a)  to  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  truth-  6)  to 
an  inalienable  possession  of  true  salvation. 

From  M.  Henhs-  on  the  whole  chapter. 
[Ver.  4.  "Children  that  are  corrupters."  If  those 
that  are  called  God's  children,  that  are  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  His  family,  be  wicked  and 
vile,  their  example  is  of  the  most  malignant  in- 
fluence. 

Vers.  11-15.  When  sinnersareunder  the  judg- 
ments of  God  they  will  more  easily  be  brought  to 
fly  to  their  devotions,  than  to  forsake  their  sins 
and  reform  their  lives. 

"  Your  sacrifices."  They  are  your  sacrifices  and 
none  of  mine ;  I  am  full  of  them,  even  surfeited 
with  them. 

Dissembled  piety  is  double  iniquity.  Hypoc- 
risy in  religion  is  of  all  things  most  abominable 
to  the  God  of  heaven. 

Vers.  16-20.  Let  them  not  say  that  God  picks 
quarrels  with  them ;  no,  He  proposes  a  method 
of  reconciliation. 

"  Cease  to  do  evU;  learn  to  do  well."  1.  We  must 
be  doing  ;  not  cease  to  do  evil  and  then  stand  idle. 
2.  We  must  be  doing  ^ood,  the  good  which  the 
Lord  requires,  and  which  will  turn  to  good  ac- 
count. 3.  We  must  do  it  well,  in  a  right  manner, 
and  for  a  right  end ;  and  4.  We  must  learn  to  do 
well  .•  we  must  take  pains  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  etc. 

_  "  Let  us  reason."  1.  Religion  has  reason  on  its 
side :  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  that  we 
should  do  as  God  would  have  us  do.  2.  The  God 
of  heaven  condescends  to  reason  the  case  with 
those  who  contradict  Him,  and  find  fault  with 
His  proceedings,  for  He  vrill  be  justified  when  He 
speaks.  Ps.  H.  4.  The  case  needs  only  to  be  stated 
(as  here  it  is,  very  fairly),  and  it  will  determine 
itself. 

Vers.  21-23.  Corruptio  optimi  est  pessima.  That 
which  originally  was  the  best,  when  corrupted 
becomes  the  worst,  Luke  xi.  26 ;  Eccl.  iii.  16 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  15-17.  This  is  illustrated  1,  By  simi- 
litudes, ver.  22.     2,  By  some  instances,  ver.  23. 

Vers.  24  -26.  Two  ways  in  w,hich  God  will  ease 
Himself  of  this  grievance :  1.  By  reforming  His 
church  and  restoring  good  judges  in  the  room  of 
those  corrupt  ones.  2.  By  cutting  oS  those  that 
hate  to  be  reformed,  that  they  may  not  remain 
either  as  snares  or  as  scandals  to  the  faithful  city. 
Ver.  30.  Justly  do  those  wear  no  leaves  that 
bear  no  fruit :  as  the  fig  tree  that  Christ  cursed. 

Ver.  10.  "  There  could  have  been  no  more  se- 
vere or  cutting  reproof  of  their  wickedness  than  to 
address  them  as  resembling  the  people  whom  God 
overthrew  for  their  enormous  crimes." — Barnes. 
Ver.  11.  "Hypocrites  abound  in  outward  reli- 
gious observances  just  in  proportion  to  their  ne- 
glect of  the  spiritual  requirements  of  God's  word. 
Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  23. — Barnes. 

Ver.  31.  "  The  principle  in  this  passage  teaches 
us  the  following  things.  (1).  That  the  wicked, 
however  mighty,  shall  be  destroyed.  (2).  That 
their  works  shall  be  the  cause  of  their  ruin — a 
cause  necessarily  leading  to  it.  (3).  That  the 
works  of  the  wicked — all  that  they  do  and  all  on 
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which  they  depend— shall  be  destroyed.  (4). 
That  this  destructioa  shall  be  fiaal.  Nothing 
shall  stay  the  flame.    No  tears  of  penitence,  no 


power  of  men  or  devils  shall  put  out  the  fires 
which  the  works  of  the  wicked  shall  pakindle."— 
Barnes. 


THE  SECOND  PORTAL. 

Chapters  II.— V. 


Chapters  ii. — v.  contain  the  second  introduc- 
tion, the  second  portal,  so  to  speak,  of  the  majes- 
tic cathedral  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  This 
portal  is  the  greatest  as  regards  the  extent  of  it. 
It  is  meant  to  afford  us  a  more  exact  insight  into 
the  contents,  the  power  and  the  reach  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies.  The  first  introduction  proceeds  from 
the  mournful  condition  of  the  present,  speaks  of 
the  means  of  securing  a  better  future,  and  closes 
with  a  grand  survey  of  past,  present  and  future, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  for  the  believing  part 
of  the  people,  the  end  shall  correspond  to  the 
beginning  as  its  m\ich  more  glorious  antitype, 
whereas,  for  the  unbelieving  part,  there  is  only 
the  prospect  of  a  wretched  anci  total  destruction. 
In  that  chapter,  therefore,  threatening  consti- 
tutes the  key-note,  the  promise  appears,  as  it 
were  an  interlude.  But  that  chap.  i.  gives  only 
brief  outlines.  Particularly  the  future  is  indi- 
cated only  by  a  few,  albeit  significant  words, 
vera.  26,  27.       _  _ 

The  second  introduction  looks  entirely  away 
from  the  past.  It  treats  only  of  future  and  pre- 
sent. It  does  this,  however,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Prophet,  as  it  were,  with  arms  reaching  out 
far  before  him,  holds,  one  after  another,  two  lights 
out  into  the  remotest  future,  that  make  it  appear 
as  a  time  of  the  greatest  glory.  These  two  pro- 
phetic lamps,  however,  must  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  show  in  so  much  the  more  glaring  light 
the  distress  and  also  the  nothingness  of  that  pre- 
sent time  that  precedes  that  period  of  glory.  In- 
voluntarily the  eye  turns  backwards  from  it  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present,  and  these  appear  all 
the  -more  gloomy  because  the  eye  has  beheld  be- 
fore such  bright  light  in  the  future.  But  just  the 
inward  nothingness  and  emptiness  of  the  bad  pre- 
sent is,  in  some  sense,  the  first  step  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  glory.  For  the  bad  bears, 
indeed,  the  judgment  in  itself.  But  this  ideal 
judgment  must  become  real,  and  then  is  the  mo- 
ment come  wherein  the  majesty  of  the  only  true 
God,  hitherto  hidden  and  ignored,  bursts  forth  in 
its  full  splendor 

We  must  remark  in  advance  that  this  second 
introduction  is  built  upon  the  fundamental  num- 
ber two.  It  divides  into  two  princijial  parts.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  these  parts  stands  a  prophetic 
announcement  of  glorious  contents  relating  to 
final  events  of  history,  the  first  of  which  portrays 
more  the  future,  outward  glory,  the  second  more 
the  inward  glory  of  Israel,  that  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  first,  and  is  identical  with  holiness. 


These   two   announcements  extend  far  into  the 
future  to  the  very  end  of  history. 

Each  of  these  lamps  is  followed  by  a  look^  at 
the  present,  taking  this  expression  in  a  relative 
sense,  so  that  by  it  everything  is  understood  that 
precedes  the  future  events  lighted  up  by  the  two 
lamps.  Each  of  these  two  looks  at  the  present 
divides  again  into  two  parts  that  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  structure.  The  first  look  resolves 
itself  into  a  general  (ii.  5-11)  and  a  particular 
part  (ii.  12 — iv.  1) ;  the  last  again  falls  into  two 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  first  portrays  the  judg- 
ment in  the  extra-human  sphere,  the  second  that 
in  the  human  sphere.  The  judgment  in  the 
extra-human  sphere,  then  again,  subdivides  into 
two  halves,  of  which  the  first  embraces  all  that 
is  beneath  mankind  (ii.  12-17),  the  second  all 
that  is  above  mankind,  i.  e,  idols  (ii.  18-21).  The 
judgment  of  things  belonging  to  the  human 
sphere  also  subdivides  into  two  halves,  the  first 
of  which  (ii.  22 — iii.  15)  has  men  for  its  subject, 
the  second  (iii.  16 — iv.  1)  the  women.  The  se- 
cond lamp  (iv.  2-6)  has  an  attendant  section  (v.) 
that  again  is  composed  of  two  members.  The 
first  is  a  parable  (v.  1-7)  which,  though  as  to  form 
it  departs  surprisingly  from  iv.  2-6,  still  in  sense 
joins  closely  on  to  it.  For  as  iv.  2-6  treats  of 
the  glorious  rod,  and  the  glorious  fruit  of  the  fu- 
ture, V.  1  sqq.  treats  of  the  mournful  fruits  of  the 
present.  The  second  part  specifies  more  particu- 
larly the  bad  fruits  of  the  present  and  their  con- 
sequences in  a  sixfold  woe,  which  again  subdi- 
vides into  two  chief  parts.  The  first  two  woes, 
namely,  evidently  refer  back  to  the  first  principal 
part  of  the  whole  discourse  (ii.  2 — iv.  1)  and  con- 
tain relatively  to  it  an  appropriate  conclusion ; 
whereas  the  last  four  woes  refer  more  to  the  se- 
cond principal  part  of  the  discourse  (iv.,  v.)  and 
contain  the  definitive  chief  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this 
discourse,  I  must  first  of  all  warn  against  the 
petty  and  superficial  way  of  viewing  this  thing, 
that  ignores  the  grand,  comprehensive  glance  of 
prophecy,  and  restricts  to  a  special  point  of  time 
what  concerns  the  whole  and  the  general.  Thus 
I  challenge  the  right  of  exegesis  altogether  to 
draw  conclusions  regarding  the  date  of  composi- 
tion from  single  exliortations,  warnings,  threat- 
enings  or  promises,  if  those  are  not  quite  de- 
cidedly of  a  specific  nature.  If,  for  example,  the 
Prophet  speaks  against  idolatry,  the  injustice  and 
oppressions  of  the  great  intemperance  and  licen- 
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fiousness,  one  is  not  justified  in  concluding  there- 
from that  he  spoke  tliese  words  under  a  godless 
prince,  in  Ahaz  or  Manasseh.  He  could  have 
spoken  them  under  an  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah,  for 
the  prophet  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  entire 
present,  i.  e.,  the  whole  time  preceding  the  re- 
demption that  terminates  history.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Prophet  speaks  of  boy  and  wo- 
man government  (iii.  4,  12)  that  is  not  necessa- 
rily something  general.  That  is  not  a  standing 
and  abiding  cliaracteristic  of  rebellious  Israel,  but 
an  abnormity,  that  even  in  the  times  of  deepest 
degradation  does  not  always  happen.  Where 
such  a  reference  is  made,  one  may  reasonably  in- 
fer that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  quite  special  and 
actual  circumstances  of  his  own  time.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  with  a  degree  of  probability 
{for  certainty  is  not  to  be  thought  of)  that  chap. 
iii.  was  composed  under  Ahaz.  But  I  shall  show 
hereafter  that  this  chapter  betrays  the  marks  of 
another  sort  of  origin  in  the  form  of  its  transi- 
tions and  combinations ;  i.  k.,  it  gives  evidence  of 
being  an  older  piece,  already  prepared,  that  is 
only  put  in  here  as  in  a  snitable  place. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  our  passage  (ii. — v.) 
as  second  portal  belongs  to  the  introduction  to 
the  entire  book,  then  we  must  say,  the  obvious 
date  of  its  origin  is  that  time  when  the  Prophet 
compiled  his  book  into  a  whole-  He  could  then 
very  well  make  use  of  older  discourses  already 
on  hand  for  introduction,  but  on  the  whole,  as 
introduction,  as  overture,  as  preface  the  passage  pre- 
supposes the  whole  book.  The  comprehensive 
character  of  our  passage,  which  surveys  the  entire 
present  and  the  future  into  the  remotest  distance, 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  with  that  it  has 
been  admitted  that  it  has  essentially  and  gener- 
ally the  same  extension  as  the  whole  book,  thus 
it  pos-sesses  the  qualities  that  belong  to  an  intro- 
ductory preface.  "With  this  correspond  the  chro- 
nological indications  that  appear  in  ii.  2-4,  as 
related  to  Mich.  iii.  12;  comp.  Jer.  xxvi.  18. 

From  Jer.  xxvi.  18  we  receive  the  impression 
that  Micah  spoke  the  words  iii.  12  (that  are 
closely  connected  with  iv.  1  sqq.),  under  Hezekiah. 


How  could  they  previously  be  known  to  Isaiah? 
Therefore  if  n.  2-4  presupposes  the  time  of  He- 
zekiah, then  this  agrees  with  our  assuntption  that 
the  chapters  ii.— v.  only  then  originated  as  a 
whole,  when  the  prophet  compiled  his  whole 
book. 

The  structure  of  our  passage  is  made  clear  by 
the  following  scheme. 

ISEAEL   OF  THE    PRESENT  TIME   IN  THE  LIGHT 
OP   ITS  PINAL  GLORY. 

A.  The  Superscription,  ii.  1. 

B.  The  first  prophetic  lamp,  which  in  the  light 
of  the  divine  eminence  that  shall  finally  ap- 
pear makes  known  the  things  falsely  eminent 
of  the  present  time,  ii.  1 — iv.  1. 

1.  The  first  prophetic  lamp  itself,  ii.  2-4. 

2.  The  falsely  eminent  things  and  their  abase- 
ment in  general,  ii.  5-11. 

a.  The  judgment  against  the  things  falsely 
eminent  in  the  sub-human  and  superhu- 
man sphere,  ii.  12-21. 

b.  The  judgment  against  the  falsely  eminent 
things  in  the  human  sphere,  ii.  22 — iv.  1. 

a    The  judgment  against  godless  men,  ii. 

22— iii.  15. 
j8.  The  judgment  against  godless  women, 

iii.  16 — iv.  1. 

C.  The  second  prophetic  lamp  which,  in  the 
light  of  the  glorious  divine  fruit  of  the  last 
time,  makes  known  the  bad  fruits  of  the  pre- 
sent, iv.  2— V.  30. 

1.  The  second  prophetic  lamp  itself,  and  the 
glorious  divine  fruit  displayed  by  it,  iv.  2-6. 

2.  The  bad  fruits  of  the  present  in  the  light  of 
the  glorious  divine  fruit  of  the  final  period, 
V.  1-30. 

a.  The  bad  fruits  of  the  present  shown  in  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard,  v.  1-7. 

b.  The  bad  fruits  of  the  present  and  their 
consequences  more  nearly  described  in  a 
sixfold  woe,  at  the  same  time,  double  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  discourse,  v.  8-30. 


ISRAEL  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ITS  FINAL 

GLORY. 

A. — The  Superscription. 

Chapter  II.  1. 
1      The  word  that  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 


The  formula  "the  word  which  saw,"  li  fnnnd  only 
licre.  It  does  not  occur  again  either  in  Isaiah  or  in  any 
other  prophet.  The  form  of  expression  Ityx  "IDIH, 
beside  this  place,  is  only  found  in  Jeremiah,  where, 

however,  it  is  regularly  followed  by  'IJl    7X  DTI- 


Concerning  HTH  io  this  connection  comp.  i.  1. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

The  expression  "concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem" 
connects  i.  1  with  ii.  1,  because  it  occurs  in  no  other 
superscription.  The  likeness  that  exists  between  i.  1 
and  ii.  1  in  reTerence  to  the  first  half,  is  completed  by 
this  similarity  of  sound  in  the  second  half,  where  we 
would  not  omit  to  point  out  a  second  time  that  the  dif- 
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ference  between  ii.  1  and  i.  1  in  expression  quite  corres- 
ponds to  the  difference  of  the  position  of  either  chapter. 
Now  as  the  expression  "  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem," ii,  1,  helps  connect  with  i.  1,  so  it  does  in  like 
fashion  with  the  following  chapters  ii. — v.    For,  as  was 


remarked  i.  1,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
expression  "  Judah  and  Jerasalem  "  occurs  relatively 
the  oftenest  in  these  chapters.  It  occurs  iii.  1, 8,  and  v. 
3,  whereas  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  it  occurs 
onlv  three  times,  viz.,  xxii.  21 ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  xliv.  2a. 


B. — The  first  prophetic  lamp,  which  in  the  light  of  the  divine  eminence  that  shall 
finally  appear,  makes  knovrn  the  things  falsely  eminent  of  the  present  time. 

Chapter  II.  2— IV.  1. 

1.  THE  FIEST  PEOPHETIC  LAMP. 

Chaptee  II.  2-4. 

2  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
That  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 

Shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
And  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ; 
And  all  'nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

3  And  many  ""people  shall  go  and  say, 

Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Loed, 

To  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ; 

And  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths : 

For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law. 

And  the  word  of  the  Loed  from  Jerusalem. 

4  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 
And  shall  "rebuke  many  people : 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
And  their  spears  into  'pruning  hooks : 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 


>  Or,  prepared. 
*  peoples. 


*  Or,  scythes. 
^  nations. 


•  award  sentence. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 


It  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  expositors  that  this 
passage  is  borrowed  from  Micah.  It  is  old  orthodox 
opinion  that  the  passage  may  be  original  as  wel!  with 
Isaiah  as  with  Micah.  This  view  occurs  in  Abaebanel, 
with  the  additional  notion  that  the  passage  is  indeod 
older  in  Isaiah,  but  taken  from  Isaiah,  not  by  Micah 
himself,  but  that  it  was  brought  to  him  in  the  way  of 
inspiration  from  the  older  prophet.  (Micha  visionem  suam 
enarravvtMis  verbis,  quae  tune  ex  Jesaia  ori  ipsius  erant  inr 
dita).  That  the  passage  is  original  with  Isaiah  and  bor- 
rowed from  him  bv  Micah  is  maintained  by  Calmet, 
Beckhabs  (Integr.  d.  proph.  Schr.  d.  Alien  Bundes.  1798), 
Umdeeit,  Some  recent  expositors  (Koppe,  EoseN' 
MUELLER,  HiTzio,  Macbee,  Ew\ld),  are  of  the  opi. 
nion  that  our  passage  l=i  the  expression  of  a  third  per- 
son, from  whom  Isa,  and  Micah  have  drawn  in  comnion 
aiTzio  and  Bwald  even  indicate  Joel  as  the  third  per- 
son,  and  Joel  iv.  10  as  the  source  of  our  text.  If  there 
were  an  expression  of  essentially  the  same  import  in 
any  older  prophet,  this  hypothesis  might  have  some 
ground.  But  such  a  passage  is  not  to  be  found.  Joel 
IV,  10  contains  in  fact  precisely  the  opposite.  For  there 
Israel  is  summoned  to  forge  its  mattocks  into  swords 
and  Its  pruning  hooks  into  spears,  for  a  war  of  destruc- 


tion against  the  heathen.  In  as  much  as  a  third  place 
Irom  which  both  may  have  drawn,  is  actually  non-ex" 
istent,  this  hypothesis  is  in  itself  superfluous  and  null, 
the  question  can  only  be,  which  of  the  two  contempo- 
raries has  drawn  from  the  other?  And  there  everything 
favors  the  view  that  Micah  Is  original.  In  the  first  plaoS 
the  form  of  the  text  in  both  points  chat  way.  For  the 
text  of  Isaiah,  although  in  the  main  sounding  the  same, 
has  still  some  modifloations  that  characterize  it  as  a 
?ree  citation,  drawn,  not  from  the  manuscript  original, 
but  from  memory,  "All  nations  shall  flow  unto  it," 
ir.  2,  certainly  comes  from  the  harder,  "people  shall 
flow  unto  It,"  Mioah  iv,  1,  and  not  the  reverse.  And  if 
ii.  i  is  compared  with  Micah  U.  3,  the  unusual  D'Dytf, 
strong,  and  the  still  more  unusual  O'lm-li',  afar\ff, 
certainly  do  not  make  the  impression  of  being  addi- 
tions. Rather  the  language  of  Isaiah,  "  And  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people," 
appears  as  an  abbreviation  that  reproduces  onlv  what 
IS  essential  In  the  second  place  the  pas  "age  hi  MTcah 
stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  what  nreoedas 
For  with  the  threatening  prophecy  that  for  the  sake  of 
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JtidaVs  sins  "  Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
house  as  the  high  places  6r  the  forests,"  Micah  ill.  12, 
the  promise  is  connected  by  way  of  contrast,  that  this 
desolation  of  the  divine  mount  shall  be  superseded  by 
a  wonderful  glory  (comp.  Caspari,  Micah  der  Morasthite 
B.  444sgg.)-  R  ^9  most  intimately  connected  with  this 
that  TVTW    Micah  iv.  1,  has  a  motive  in  what  goes 

tt: 

before,  whereas,  Isa.  il.  2  it  has  no  motive,  and  la 
without  example  in  so  abrupt  a  position  (comp.  De- 
LiTzscir).  In  the  third  place  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
appears,  in  reference  to  what  follows,  as  a  motto, 
or  a  iorso,  prefixed  theme-like,  whereas  in  Micah  it 
forms  a  well-rounded  whole  with  two  following  verses. 
Hengstenberq  is  wrong  when  he  refers  the  words 
Mlc.  iv.  4  to  the  Israelites.  The  heathen,  too,  according 
to  vers.  2  and  '6  are  Israelites,  and  thereby  partakers  of 
the  promise  given  to  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  5).  For  (such  is 
evidently  the  meaning  of  ver.  5),  while  Israel  holds  to 
its  God  forever  as  the  rightful  one,  the  heathen  shall 
hold  to  their  gods,  only  for  a  season,  viz.,  until  the  re- 
volution announced,  ver.  1,  takes  place.  The  im- 
perfect IDT.  ver  5  a,  is  therefore  not  future,  but  sig- 
nifies continuance  in  the  present.  At  present  the  pro- 
phet would  say,  all  people  walk  after  their  gods,  but 
they  will  not  do  this  forever  as  Israel.  For,  vers.  1-3, 
he  had  expressly  announced  that  all  heathen  shall  flow 
to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah.  As,  therefore,  ver.  4  com- 
pleted the  all-comprehensive  portrait  of  peace  in  the 
old  theocratic  sense,  according  to  passages  like  Lev. 
xxvi.  5;  1  Kings  iv.  25,  ver.  5  assigns  the  reason  for  the 
glorious  pri^mise  made  in  vers.  1-4.  Israel  has  already 
now  the  true  way,  therefore  it  needs  only  to  persevere 
on  its  way.  But  the  heathen,  that  are  now  in  the  false 
way,  will  one  time  forsake  this  false  way  and  turn  to 
the  right  way.  The  same  construction  proceeds,  and 
the  vers.  1-5  appear  completely  as  one  work  from  one 
mould.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  characteristics  of  the 
language  in  several  respects  bear  the  decided  impress 
of  Micah.  The  expression  "  in  the  last  days,"  occurs  in 
Isaiah  as  in  Micah,  only  in  this  one  place.  The  expres- 
sion '■■'  n^3  ^n  is  an  evident  connection  with  n^3n  "IH 
Mic.  iii.  12,  a  designation  that  occurs  only  here,  there- 
fore is  peculiar  to  Micah.    2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15   '"*  fi''^  in 

occurs  again  for  a  special  reason,  and  possibly  with  re- 
ference to  our  passage.    p3J  only  here  in  both  Isaiah 

and  Micah:  likewise  'T\7\  l^t^lD.    NK'J  in  Micah  only 

T   ■ 

here :  in  Isaiah  three  times  beside,  evidently  occasioned 
by  our  text  in  ii.  2 :  see  vers.  12, 13, 14:  beside  these  vi. 
1;  Iii.  13 ;  Ivii.  7,  15. "IHJ  with  the  meaning  confluere 

TT 

only  here  in  Isaiah  and  Micah. The  expression  D''U 

D''3T  does  not  occur  in  Isaiah  except  ii.  2;  on  the  other 
hand  in  Micah  twice ;  here  and  iv.  11,  (comp.  the  remark 
on  D^3T  WD]^  at  ver.  3).  Later  prophets,  following 
Micah's  example,  make  use  of  it,  especially  Ezek.  (iii.  6 ; 
xxvii.  33;  xxxii.  3,  9,  10.  etc.).  mn''  '^T^  only  here  in 
Micah ;  and  also  in  Isaiah  only  once  beside,  xxx,  29. 

DDj?**  Tl^N  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  only  here.  Isa.  always 

says  SnII!?''    Tf^X,   once  ^p^'>   l^hl^   (xU.  21);  twice 

^p;?*"  t:ih  (xiix.  26;  iz.  16).   rDiia  mr  in  both 

prophets  only  here  (comp.  Mic.  iii.  11 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  9, 26). 

Likewise  -"XD  HdSj. The  pairing  of  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem occurs  in  Micah  in  iii,  iv.,  relatively  often;  iii 
10, 12;  iv.  2,  8.  But  in  Isaiah,  too,  it  occurs  often ;  iv.  3, 
4;  X.  12,  32;  xxiv.  23;  xxx.  19;  xxxi.  9;  xxxiii.  20  ;  xxxvii. 
22,32;  xU.27;   Iii.  1,2;   Ixii.  1;   Ixiv.  9. U^2'l    O^lpJ^ 

oocurs  in  Isaiah  in  only  one  other  place,  xvii.  12.  whereas 

i*  occurs  in  Micah  four  times :  iv,  3,  13;  v.  6,  27. The 

use  of  D''3T  and  □'"DIVJ?  together  does  not  occur  again 
in  Micah;  on  the  other  hand  once  in  Isa.  liii.  12.    The 


singular  DIV;?  ""U  once  in  Isa.  Ix.  22.  The  words 
pini"1^  are  wanting  in  Isaiah.  In  fact  they  occur 
only  here.    HHO  in  Micah  again  i.  7;  in  Isa.  xxiv.  12; 

xxx.  14.    Plural  of  3"in  in  Isaiah  only  xxi.  15. D^flX 

only  here  and  Joel  iv.  10.    JTjn  nowhere  in  Isaiah. 

rilTDID  in  Isaiah  again  xviii.  5.  The  other  words  have 
no  specific  importance.  The  following  expressions, 
therefore  are  decidedly  peculiar  to  Micah;  l)''"  f|^5  'in; 
2)  D'3T  D^U;  3)  D^j";!  D'3^;  4)  npj;^  ^nbx;  for  Isa. 
constantly  says,  SxitV'  Tl'^X,  and  'Ip;?''  is  generally  a 

favorite  expression  of  Micah,  which  he  uses  eleven  times 
{comp.  Gasp.  Mic.  d.  Mar.  ss.  412,444).  Only  once  in  Mioah 
and  Isaiah,  and  that  in  our  passage,  do  the  expressions 

occur;   D^D^H  nnnK3,  joj,  □'"inH  m'^^,  nni 

confluere,  VJMO  0"1V,  rfihlX^  HdSj-   At  most  Hm 

TT   ;  •  ••  T       :      :         t  :  ■•  r  * 

and  the  use  of  D^3T  and  D^DIVJ?  remind  us  of  Isaiah's 

style.    But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  books,  a  single  occurrence  in 
Micah  has  relatively  much  more  weight  in  settling  the 
U8US  loquendi. 
Ver.  2.  This  beginning  of  the  discourse  with  TTTIl  is 

tt: 

unexampled.  As  is  well  known,  several  books  begin 
with  ^rr*!)  (Josh.,  Judges,  1  Sam.,  2  Sam.,  Ezek.,  Jonah, 

Neh.).  But  nowhere  except  here  does  HTIl  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  a  discourse  without  a  point  of  support 
given  in  what  precedes.  We  recognize  in  that,  as  shown 
above,  a  proof  that  Isaiah  took  the  words,  vers.  2-4,  from 
Mic.  iv.  1-4  as  the  basis  of  his  discouroe.  Unmoved,  fixed' 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  T'OJ,  comp.  [OJ  XD3,  ]1JJ  H""! 
2Sam,  vii.  16,  26;  1  Kings  ii.  45;  Ps.  xciii.  2.    "inj  is 

—  T 

probably  denom.  from  THJ,  and  does  not  occur  again 

T  T 

in  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of  "flowing,"    For  il^injl  Ix.  5, 

comes  from  another  root,  kindred  to  'I^J,  comp.  Ps. 
xxxiv.  6.  The  word  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxL  12;  Ii.  44,  with 
the  meaning  of  "Jlowing,  streaming"  but  also  only  in 
regard  to  nations. 

Ver-  4.  ^i}]d  with  r3  is  found  again  in  Isa.  only  v.  3. 

-   T  '     " 

nOin  is  a  juridical  term  as  well  as  103^?.    The  tunda- 

-      •  -   T 

mental  meaning  is  "tvBvvoj"  "make  right,  straight"  and 
corresponds  to  our  *'richtenundsclichten.*^  Comp.  xi.  3,  4. 
In  the  latterplace  we  find  the  construction  with  7  (direct 
causative  Hiphil).  Comp.  Job  xvi.21 ;  ix.  33;  Gen.'xxxi.  37. 
D''nK,  which,  as  already  remarked,  excepting  here  oc- 
curs only  Mic.  iv.  Sand  Joel  iv.  10,  is,  doubtless,  radically 
related  to  HX,  DT^X,  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 21.  The 

first  the  LXX  translate  in  all  cases  by  aporpa,  the  Vul- 
gate by  aratra  (in  Joel)  or  vomera  (in  Isa.  and  Mich.) ; 
the  latter  the  LXX  translates  o-xeOoy,  Vulgate,  ligo.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  distinction  between  D^HXand 
D''J^X  is  only  to  be  referred  to  the  Masoretic  pointing, 

or  to'a  real  etymological  difference.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  not  agreed  whether  the  roots  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion are  n^«=DU''  ^^^"^  which  tO;;,  style,  '-engrave, 
draw,"  thence  HX,  HIN,  not  ace,  or  n3N,  from  which 
on  the  one  hand,  is  '•^N,  ship=<TKivos  on  the  other  hand 
nJX,  nX>  or  still  another  root. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   OEITICAL. 


1.  At  the  end  of  days  shall  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah  be  higher  than  all  mountains, 
and  all  peoples  shall  flow  to  it,  (ver.  2).  They 
shall  encourage  themselves  to  walk  thither  in 
order  to  be  instructed  in  the  law  of  Jehovah. 
1^'or  the  law  going  forth  from  Zion  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  right  lamp  of  truth  (ver.  3). 


Then  shall  all  strife  among  nations  be  decided  by 
the  application  of  this  law,  and  therefore,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  Lord  Himself,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  war,  but  rather  weapons  of  war,  and 
warlike  exercises,  shall  cease. 

2.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  . .  from  Je- 
rusalem.—Vers.  %  3.     D'D^n   nnnx,  last  days, 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


wliich  Isaiah  never  uses,  is  a  relative  con- 
ception, but  always  of  eschatologlcal  significance, 
whence  the  LXX  correctly  translate  it  by 
"ev  Talc  cnxarai;  t//iepaiCj"  or  by  "  stt'  hoxarov 
Tuv  fiiiepuv"  or  by  "'ctt'  caxorov  Totv  Tuiepuv." 
It  is  therefore  not  =  in  the  time  followiny,  but 
=  in  the  last  time.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked 
herewith,  that,  as  Oehler  says:  "Also  the 
nearer  future  is  set  in  the  light  of  the  last  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  kingdom."  Comp.  the 
admirable  exposition  of  this  by  Oehleb,  Hek- 
zog's  R.  Encyd.  XVII.  S.  653.— In  this  last  time 
now  shall  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(comp.  Mic.  iii.  12)  for  all  time  stand  unmoved 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  be  exalted  above 
all  hills.  The  mountains  are  the  protuberances 
of  the  earth,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  is  embodied 
its  effort  upwards,  its  longing  after  heaven.  Hence 
the  mountains  also  appear  especially  adapted  as 
places  for  the  revelation  of  divinity,  and  as  places 
of  worship  for  men  adoring  the  divinity.  (What 
is  great  generally,  in  contrast  with  little  human 
works,  is  conceived  of  as  divine  work,  compare 

''?<"'!!")D  Ps-  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ixviii.  16,  ^^"\!1«  Ps. 
Ixxx.  11,  D'rl'7NS  nSlJ  TiT  Jonah  iii.  3).     But 
there  are  mountains  of  God  in  a  narrower  sense ; 
thus  Horeb  is  called  Mount  of  God,  Exod.  iii.  1 ; 
xviii.  5;  and  Sinai,  Num.  x.  33.     But  above  all 
the  mountain  of  the  temple,  to  which  per  synec- 
dochen  the  name  of  Zion  is  given,  ia  called  the 
"Mount  of  God,"  the  "  holy  mountain  of  God," 
Ps.  ii.  6  ;  iii.  5  ;  xxiv.  3,  etc.;  Jer.  xxxi.  23;  Joel 
ii.  1 ;  iii.  17,  etc.     But  the  idols  compete  with  the 
Holy  God  for  possession  of  the  mountains.     For 
the  high  places  of  the  mountains  are  also  conse- 
crated by  preference  to  their  worship,  so  that  Is- 
rael is  often  reproached  with  practising  fornication 
with  the  idols  on  every  high  mountain,  1  Ki.  xiv. 
23;  2Ki.  xvii.  10;  Isa.  Ivii.  7  ;  Ixv.  7  ;  Jer.  ii.  20; 
iii.  6;  xvii.^  2;  1.  6 ;  Ezek.  vi.  2,  3;  Hos.  iv.  13. 
Bui  the  Scripture  recognizes  still  another  rivalry 
l)etween  the  mountains.     Ps.  Ixviii.  16  speaks  of 
the  basalt  mountains  of  Bashau  with  their  many 
pinnacles  that  look  down  superciliously  upon  the 
lowly  and  inconsiderable  Mount  Zion.     All  these 
rivalries  shall  come  to  an  end.     It  is  debated, 
how  does  the  prophet  conceive  of  the  exalting  of 
Mount  Zion  over  the  others  ?    Many  have  sup- 
posed he  conceives  of  Mount  Zion  as  piled  up 
(jyer  the  others,  (aliis  montibm  veluti  superimpo- 
situm,  VlTK. ),  or  thus,  that  "  the  high  places  run 
together  toward  it,  which  thus  towers  over  them, 
seem  to  bear  it  on  their  heads  "  (Hopmann,  Weisz. 
u.  Erf.  II.  p.  101).    But,  comparing  other  passages, 
it,seems  to  me  probable  that  Isaiah  would  say : 
there  will  be  in  general  no  mountain  on  earth  ex- 
cept Mount  Zion  alone.     All  will  have  become 
plain ;  only  the  mount  of  God   shall  be  still  a 
mountain.     One  God,  one  mountain.    If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  consider  the  words  below,  vers.  12-17 
the  prophet  says  there  that  divine  judgment  shall 
go  forth  upon  all  that  is  high  in  the  world,  and 
all  human  loftiness  shall  be  humbled,  that  "  the 
Lord  atone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day."     Just 
so,  too,  we  read  xl.  4,  "Every  valley  shall  be  ex- 
alted, and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  .shall  be  made  straight  and 
the  rough  places  plain."    When  hills  and  vallies 
disappear,  the  land  becomes  even.     To  be  sure 


it  seems  as  if  xl.  treats  only  of  a  level  road  for 
the  approaching  king.  But  this  level  road  is  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord  precisely  and  only  thereby, 
that  in  all  the  land,  all  high  places  shall  disap- 
pear upon  which  idols  could  be  worshipped. 
Zechariah  expresses  still  more  clearly  the  thought 
that  the  sole  dominion  of  the  Lord  is  conditioned 
on  the  restoration  of  a  complete  plain  in  the  land. 
He  says,  xiv.  9,  10.  "  And  the  Lokd  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  land  ;  in  that  day  shall  be  one 
LoBD,  and  His  name  one.  All  the  land  shall 
turn  to  lawness  from  Geba  to  Rimmon  south  of 
Jerusalem  ;  But  this  itself  shall  be  lifted  up,  and 
shall  abide  in  its  place,"  etc.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  explanation  that  ii.  2,  the  presence 
of  mountains  and  hills  is  in  fact  presupposed,  be- 
cause it  says,  "  at  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  and 
"  higher  than  the  hills."  But  must  the  prophets 
in  the  places  cited  above,  have  thought  of  the  re- 
storation of  a  plain  in  a  mathematical  sense  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  notion  of  a  plain  is  relative. 
There  shall,  indeed,  remain  therefore,  mountains 
and  hills,  but  in  comparison  with  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  they  shall  no  more  deserve  these 
names ;  they  shall  appear  as  plains. 

From  this  results  that  t^X"l3  is  not  =  upon  the 
head  (this  must  be  expressed  by  tl'tX'l  i}},  comp. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  2.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  13 ;  Isa!  xxx.  17} 
but  =  at  the  top  or  head  (comp.  Am.  vi.  7 ; 
Deut.  XX.  9 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  9, 12). 
This  latter  however,  cannot  mean  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  shall  have  the  other  mountains 
behind  it,  but  under  itself.  Without  doubt  "  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the 

'rXltJ'''  DI-ID  inandnqj  in  of  Ezekiel  are  identi- 
cal, (Ezek.  xvii.  22  sq. ;  xx.  40,  xxxiv.  14 ; 
xl.  2). 

_  This  high  mountain  shall  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  that  ''  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven"  Gen.  xi.  4,  which,  being  a  self-willed 
structure  by  the  hands  of  insolent  men,  separated 
mankind.  For  our  divine  mountain,  a  work  of 
God,  reunites  mankind  again.  They  all  see  it  in 
its  glory  that  is  radiant  over  all  things,  and  re- 
cognize it  not  only  as  the  source  of  their  salva- 
tion, but  also  as  the  centre  of  their  unity.  There- 
fore they  flow  from  all  sides  to  i(.  These  ''  Many 
people,"  i.  e.,  countless  nations,  which  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  "  all  nations  "  mentioned 
before,  shall  mutually  encourage  one  another  "to 
go  up,"  (the  solemn  word  for  religious  journies, 
comp.  Caspaei,  Micha,  p.  140),  for  which  a  four- 
fold object  is  named :  the  mountain  of  Jehovah ; 
on  the  mountain  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob; 
in  the  house  the  instruction  out  of  the  ways  of 
God  (the  ways  of  God  are  conceived  of  as  the 
source  of  the  instruction,  comp.  xlvii  13;  Ps. 
xciv.  12) ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  instruction, 
the  walking  in  the  paths  of  God.  Only  the  words 
from  "Come  ye"  to  "his  paths "  contain  the 
language  of  the  nations.     The  following  phrase 

for  out  of  Zion,"  gives  the  reason  that  shall  de- 
termine the  nations  to  such  discourse  and  con- 
duct, niin,  law,  is  neither  the  (Sinaitic)  law,  for 
it  must  then  read  nninn,  nor  the  law  of  the  king 
ruling  in  Zion.  For  what  goes  forth  from  Zion 
IS  just  what  the  nations  seek.  They  do  not  seek 
a  political  chief,  however,  but  one  that  will  teach 
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them  the  truth,    mijl  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in 

T 

the  sense  of  the  preceding  ^i')X'  ^^  i^ill  le<ich  us. 
It  is  therefore  primarily  doctrine,  instruction  in 
general,  but  which  immediately  is  limited  as 
"  T3'n  word  of  the  Jehovah.  But  shall  the  nations, 
turn  toward  Zion  only  because  "  law  "  goes  forth 
from  thence  ?  Did  not  then,  even  in  the  Pro- 
phet's time  and  before  that,  law  go  out  from  Zion ; 
and  did  the  nations  let  themselves  be  determined 
by  that  to  migrate  to  Zion  ?  "We  shall  then  need 
to  construe  ''law"  and  "word  of  the  Lord"  in  a 
pregnant  sense:  that  whio^  deserves  the  name 
of  divine  doctrine  in  the  highest  and  completest 
sense,  therefore  the  absolute  doctrine,  which  alone 
truly  satisfies  and  therefore  also  irresistibly  draws 
all  men.  This  doctrine,  i.  c,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  true  enough,  gone  forth  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  may  be  called  the  Zioniiie  Tora,  in 
contrast  with  the  Sinaikc.  (Com p.  Delitzsch  in 
loc-).  Therefore  that  ''preaching  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  Luke  xxiv.  47, 
is  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy. 
Comp.  Zech.  viii.  20  sqq. 

3.  And  he  shall  judge — learn  war  any 
more. — Ver.  4.  The  consequences  of  this  divine 
instruction,  sought  and  received  by  the  nations, 
shall  be,  that  the  nations  shall  order  their  aifairs 
and  compose  their  judicial  processes  according  to 
the  mind  of  him  that  has  taught  them.  So  shall 
God  appear  as  that  one  who  judges  between  the 
nations  and  awards  a  (judicial)  sentence.  The 
Spirit  of  God  that  lives  in  His  word  is  a  Spirit 
of  love  and  of  peace.  The  God  of  peace  sancti- 
fies, therefore,  the  nations  through  and  through 
(1  Thess.  V.  23)  so  that  they  no  more  confront 
one  another  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  brute 
power  of  this  world,  but  in  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  are  altogether 
children  of  God,  brothers,  and  are  become  one 
great  family.  War  ceases;  the  implements  of 
war  become  superfluous ;  they  shall  be  forged 
over  into  the  instruments  of  peace.  The  exercises 
at  arms,  by  which  men  in  peace  prepare  for  war, 
fall  of  themselves  away-  The  meaning  "plow- 
share" evidently  corresponds  best  to  the  context, 
in  which  the  contrast  between  agriculture  and 
war  is  the  fundamental  idea ;  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a  scythe,  mattock,  or  hoe, 
does  not  need  to  be  forged  over  again  to  serve  for 
arms,  Joel  3 :  10.— The  n^DTD  (xviii.  5)  is  the 
vine-dresser's  knife.  A  lance  head  may  easily 
be  made  out  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ex- 
cepting this  place,  Isaiah,  who  speaks  so  much 
of  war,  uses,  none  of  the  words  that  in  Hebrew 
mean  ''  spear,  lance." 


As  regards  the  fulfilling  of  our  prophecy,  the 
Prophet  himself  says  that  it  shall  follow  in  the 
last  time.  If  it  now  began  a  long  time  ago ;  if 
especially  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  founding  of  His  kingdom  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  among  all  nationsbe  an  element 
of  that  fulfilment,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  closed 
up  transaction.  What  it  shall  yet  bring  about 
we  know  not.  If  many,  especially  Jewish  ex- 
positors have-  taken  the  words  too  coarsely,  and 
outwardly,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard 
against  a  .one-sided  spiritualizing.  Certainly 
the  prophets  do  not  think  of  heaven.  Plows  and 
pruning  hooks  have  as  little  to  do  with  heaven, 
as  swords  and  spears.  And  what  has  the  high 
place  of  Mount  Zion  to  do  in  heaven  ?  Therefore 
our  passage  speaks  for  the  view  that  one  time,  and 
that,  too,  here  on  this  earth,  the  Lord  shall  ap- 
propriate the  kingdom,  (Ix.  21 ;  Matt.  v.  5),  sup- 
press the  world  kingdoms  and  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  peace  and  glory.  That  then  what  is 
outward  shall  conform  to  what  is  inward,  is  cer- 
tain, even  though  we  must  confess  our  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  realiza- 
tion in  particulars. 

[Regarding  the  question  of  ii.  2-4  being  original 
to  Isa.  or  Micah,  J.  A.  Alexander  says  :  ''  The 
verbal  variations  may  be  best  explained,  how- 
ever, by  supposing  that  they  both  adopted  a  tra- 
ditional prediction  current  among  the  people  in 
their  day,  or,  that  both  received  the  words  di- 
rectly from  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  long  as  we  have 
reason  to  regard  both  places  as  authentic  and  in- 
spired, it  matters  little  what  is  the  literary  his- 
tory of  either." 

Baknes  says :  "  But  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  Isa.,  may  have  availed  himself 
of  language,  used  by  Micah  in  describing  the 
same  event." 

At  ver.  2.  "  Instead  of  saying,  in  modern 
phraseology,  that  the  church,  as  a  society,  shall 
become  conspicuous  and  attract  all  nations,  he 
represents  the  mountain  upon  which  the  temple 
stood  as  being  raised  and  fixed  above  the  other 
mountains,  so  as  to  be  visible  in  all  directions." 
—J.  A.  A. 

Ver.  4.  ''  VoLNEY  states  that  the  Syrian  plow  is 
often  nothing  but  the  branch  of  a  tree,  cut  below 
a  bifurcation,  and  used  without  wheels.  The 
plowshare  is  a  piece  of  iron,  broad  but  not  large, 
which  tips  the  end  of  the  shaft.  So  much  does  it 
resemble  the  short  sword  used  by  the  ancient 
warriors,  that  it  may  with  very  little  trouble,  be 
converted  into  that  deadly  weapon ;  and  when 
the  work  of  destruction  is  over,  reduced  again  to 
its  former  shape." — Barnes.] 

[So  we  have  seen  it— ploughing  on  Mount  Zion. 
— M.  W.  J.] 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


2.  THE   FALSE   EMINENT  THINGS  AND  THEIR  ABASEMENT  IN  GENERAL. 

Chapter  II.  5-11. 

5  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye, 

And  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Loed.  ^  t      u 

6  Therefore  thou  hast  "forsaken  thy  people  the  house  of  Jacob, 
Because  they  be  replenished  'from  the  East, 

And  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines, 

And  they  '''please  themselves  in  the  children  of  strangers. 

7  Their  land  also  is  full  of  silver  and  gold, 
Neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  treasures  ; 
Their  land  is  also  full  of  horses, 
Neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  chariots : 

8  Their  land  also  is  full  of  idols  ; 

They  worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
That  which  their  own  fingers  have  made ; 

9  And  "the  mean  man  boweth  down, 
And  "  the  great  man  humbleth  himself: 
'Therefore  forgive  them  not. 

10  Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust, 

For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty. 

11  The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled. 

And  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down, 
And  the  Lobd  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day. 


1  Or,  more  than  the  Bast. 

ft  repltdiated. 

*  a  man  is  bowed  down, 

*  Arid  thou  wilt  not  forgive  them. 


2  Or,  abound  with  the  children,  etc. 

b  make  covenant  with  foreign  bom. 
d  everybody  humbled. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  5.  O 7  ^'^^  n3731i  Come,  and  we  will  walk,  are 

:  T:  I"; 

taken  from  ver.  3,  and  ('  T1X3  not  only  reminds  of 
Ij^Vl,  ver.  3,  but  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
C  I'liO  ver.  3  is  an  echo  of  VnniNS,  which,  ver.  3, 
follows  PIDSjI.  And  if  the  words  are  compared  that  in 
Mich,  follow  the  borrowed  verses  iv.  1-3 ;  {"  For  all  peo- 
ple will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and  we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  forever  and 
ever,"  ver.  6)  it  will  be  seen  that  these  words,  too,  floated 
before  Isaiah's  mind.  Grammatically  there  is  nothing 
to  object  to  the  view  of  the  comment  below.    For  TVjl^ 

T  :[■• 

"11N3  may  just  as  well  mean  eamus  in  lucem,  as  in  luce, 
let  us  walk  into  the  Ught,  as  in  the  light.  And  if  the  words 
of  vers.  2  and  3  that  sound  alike  are  not  taken  in  quite 
the  same  meaning,  I  would  ask ;  are  they  then  identi- 
cal? And  if  they  were  identical,  must  then  the  jID/ 
"  rfmSO  (that  must,  according  to  ver.  3,  occur  in  the 
last  time)  be  the  same  with  "  1^N2  r\D7  that  the  Pro- 
phet imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  Israel  of  the  present? 


Ver.  6.  tytaj  stands  very  commonly  in  the  sense  of  ro- 

-  T 

pudiate:  Judg.  vi.  13;  1  Sara.  xii.  22;  1  Kings  vlii.  67; 
Ps.  xxvii.  9;  xciv.  14;  Jer.  vii.  29;  Ezek.  xxix.  6;  xxxii. 
4.    But  especially  the  notion  of  E^B:  appears  signifl- 

—  T 

cantly  as  contents  of  the  "  burden  of  Jehovah,"  and  pro- 
bably with  reference  to  our  passage ;  Jer.  xxiii.  33 ; 
comp.  xii.  7  and  2  Kings  xxi.  14.  In  many  of  these 
places  3TJT  stands  parallel  with  t^BJ.    From  that,  and 

~  r  -T 

from  the  impossibility  of  taking  Dj>  =  D)f  1|1^,  war/, 
fashion  of  the  people,  nationality,  the  inaccuracy  appears 
of  the  explanation  given  by  Saadta,  Tabs.,  J.  D.  Micha- 
ELis  and  others:  "thou  hast  abandoned  thy  nation- 
ality." DHpD  IxSn,  according  to  the  comment  below, 
is  particularly  to  be  maintained  as  the  correct  reading. 
Thus  both  the  conjecture  of  Brf.nz  and  ESttctier  (Exeq. 
Krit.  jEhrenlese,  p.  29)  DDpD  (comp.  Ezek.  xii.  24;  xiii. 
7),  and  that  of  Gebeniub  (m  his  Thesau.  a.  o.  DT").  p- 1193, 
though  in  his  commentary  he  declares  for  the  text). 
DDpD  (comp.  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Ezek.  xiii.  6, 23)  are  needless. 
Also  the  signification  of  old  translations  (wy  rb  air'  ap- 
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X^s,  LXX.,  ut  olivi,  VuLG.,  ut  antea^  Pebchit.,  eicut  ab  ini- 
tio, Targ.,  Jon.)  is  incorrect,  because  the  insertion  of 
the  particle  of  comparison  and  the  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  1  before  CJ J j?  are  arbitrary.  Deeohsme  has 
justly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  kVd  with  m 
never  means  the  same  as  k'^O  with  the  accusative. 
For  the  first  does  not  so  much  name  the  matter  with 
which  one  Is  filled  as  the  source,  the  fund,  the  provision 
out  of  which  the  matter  is  drawn.  Thus  e.  g.  Exod.  xvi. 
32,  yDD  ipjTI  N/D  is  not:  imptemesuram  eo,  but  ex 
eo,  i.  e.,  fill  the  omer  vnth  the  proper  quantity  taken  from 
the  whole  mass.  Comp.  Lev.  ix.  17 ;  Jer.  li.  34 ;  Ezek. 
zxxii.  6;  Ps.  exxvii.  5.  It  is  different  Eccl.  i.  8.  D'JJU 
(Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Isa.  Ivil.  3;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  ZKingaxxi.  6; 
2  Chron.  ixxiii.  6)  or  D^JJi^D  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  li ;  Mic. 
V.  11)  according  to  the  context  of  the  passages  cited, 
are  places  of  magicians  or  diviners.  For  the  word 
stands  parallel  with  ^E?3  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
with  E?nji  as,  then,  in  substance  both  are  nearly  re- 
lated. But  the  fundamental  meaning  is  doubtful. 
Fleischer  in  a  note  in  Delitzsch  in  loc.  controverts  the 
fundamental  meaning  maintained  by  Fueest,  "  tecta,  ar- 
cana faciens,^^  and  also  the  derivation  from  YV  (oculo 
maligno  fascinans),  and  would  derive  it  either  fr6m  My, 
Claud  (weathermaker),  or  from  the  Arabic  root  anna 
(coercere,  stop  by  magic). — As  regards  the  construction, 
Deechslee  has  remarked  that  the  absence  of  DH  must 
occasion  no  surprise.  The  verb  1p''i3fcy^  in  this  sen- 
tence causes  no  little  trouble.  pSty  occurs  in  only 
three  places  in  the  Old  Testament :  Job  xxvii.  23 ;  1 
Kings  XX.  10  and  here.  Beside  that  there  is  also  the 
noun  pSty  (piJD)  Job  ^^-  22;  xxxvi.  18. — Job  xxvii.  23 
we  read  the  words  1D''33  1D''7J7  p3t£'''.  Here  evi- 
dently pilty  =  p3D  which  often  occurs  for  clapping 
the  hands  together,  or  for  slapping  on  the  thigh :  Num. 
xxiv.  10 ;  Lam.  ii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  19 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  17.  But 
1  Kings  XX.  10,  the  king  Ben-Hadad  of  Syria  says  :  "  The 
gods  do  so  unto  me  and  more  also,  if  the  dust  of  Sama- 
ria shall  suffice  (p'giS''')  for  handfuls  for  all  the  people 
that  follow  me."  And  with  this  agrees  also  the  Aramaic 
p3D  redundare,  and  the  p^^tiTI  ^ superfiuere,  satis  esse'' 
of  the  late  Hebrew. — Also  in  regard  to  the  substantive 
p3ty  the  same  division  of  meaning  occurs.  For  while 
Job  XX.  22  the  context  requires  the  meaning  "  abundan- 
tia,'  opinions  vary  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  Job  xxxvi. 
18.  Still  to  me  the  weight  of  reason  seems  on  the  side 
of  the  meaning  ^'explosio"  (disapproval,  insult  by  hand 
clapping,  comp.  Job  xxxiv.  26,  27).  And  the  explana- 
tions of  our  passage  divide  into  two  classes,  in  that  the 
one  bring  out  the  'fundamental  idea  of  striking,  the 
other  that  of  superabundance,  but  each  variously  modi- 
fied. The  Hiphil  occurs  only  here.  It  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  direct  causative  sense  (complosionem  facere). 
Ver.  7.  nSP  always  with  t'Nl  only  here  and  Neh.  ii. 
10 ;  iii.  3,  9. ' 


Ver.  8.  cS'Sk  from  Sn  with  intentional  like  sound 
to  Sn,  D^riSs,  comp.  Zech.  xi.  17  ;  Jer.  xiv.  14  ;  Isa.  ii. 
18,  20;  X.  10  sq. ;  xix.  1,  3;  xxxi.  7.  The  singular  suiBx 
m  VT  and  Vnj;3XN  is  to  be  noticed  in  grammatical 
respects.  Expositors  correctly  construe  the  suffixes  as 
distributive.    Comp.  v.  23  concerning  the  ideal  number. 

Ver.  9.  At  first  sight  the  explanation  (adopted, 
e.  g.,  by  Ldtheb),  commends  itself,  that  takes  the 
verbs  niy'  and  SsiV'  as  descriptive  of  the  volun- 
tary homage  that  the  Israelites  rendered  to  the  great 
things  depicted  verse  7  sq.  It  appears  to  belong  to 
the  completeness  of  the  mournful  picture  that  the 
Prophet  draws  here  of  the  condition  of  Israel,  that  also 
that  recognition  should  be  mentioned  which  those  great 
things  named,  vers.  7,  8,  received  at  their  hands.  More- 
over the  similarity  of  construction  seems  to  point  to  a 
continuation  of  that  strain  of  complaint  against  Israel 
already  begun.  Indeed  the  second  half  of  ver.  9  "and 
forgive  them  not,"  seems  to  form  the  fitting  transition 
to  the  announcement  of  judgment,  whereas  these  words, 
if  the  announcement  of  judpment  begins  with  9  a  al- 
ready, seem  to  be  an  iiifTepoK  wporepoy.  That  nPIE'  and 
T31!/  in  what  follows  (vers.  11, 12, 17)  and  especially  v. 
15,  are  used  for  involuntary  humiliation  would  be  no 
objection,  in  as  much  as  a  contrast  might  be  intended. 
Nevertheless  I  decide  in  favor  of  the  meaning  approved 
by  all  recent  expositors,  viz.,  involuntary  bowing.  What 
determines  me  is,  first,  that  already  ver,  8  6  speaks  of 
the  voluntary  bowing  to  idols.  Had  the  prophet  meant 
to  emphasize,  not  simply  this,  but  also  the  bowing  be- 
fore the  idols  of  riches  and  power,  he  would  surely  have 
joined  both  in  a  different  fashion  than  happens  if  ver. 
9  a  is  referred  to  ver,  7.  And  then  Isaiah  must  have 
said: 'n  JH  lMMi^,  but  thou  forgive  them  not.  That  the 
antithesis  is  not  marked  in  ver.  9  6,  is  proof  that  none 
exists.  But  then  in  this  case  ver.  9  a  itself  must  con- 
tain a  threatening  of  judgment.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  that  it  is  expressed  in  narrative  form  with  the  vav. 
consecutivum ;  comp.  Deechslee  in  loc.  Ver.  9  6  is  then 
not  antithesis  but  explanatory  continuation.  7N  must 
then  be  taken  in  the  weaker  signification  of  X7.  Comp. 
2  Kings  vi.  27.— DIN  and  ty'K  (comp.  v.  15 ;  xxxi.  8 ; 

T  T  •  . 

Ps.  xlix.  3;  Prov.  viii.  4)  form  only  a  rhetorical,  not  a 
logical  antithesis.  It  is  not  —  mean  and  great,  but  = 
all  and  every.  The  idea  of  "  man  "  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  parallelism  expressed  by  two  synonymous  words. 
Comp.  ver.  11.  After  iiwr\  must  |1^'  be  supplied,  comp. 
Gen.  xviii.  24,  26  ;  Hos.  i,  6,  coll,  Isa,  xxxiii,  24, 

Ver,  10,  '''  nn3  genitive  of  the  object,  comp.  1  Sam. 
xi.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  13 ;  xvii,  10  and  below  vers,  19  and  21. 
mi  "nn  only  here. 

Ver.  11,  nin3J  only  here  and  ver,  17,  DIT  in  Isaiah 
only  here  and  ver,  17,  and  x.l2.  The  singular  hp\!)  is 
explained  in  that  nlPIDJ  is  the  main  idea,  Comp.  v.  15. 
'jSty,  a  common  word  with  Isaiah  (vers.  9,  11,  12,  17; 
V.  15;  xl.  4,  etc.)  is  verb,  not  adjective,  for  the  latter  is 
SSEf.  The  same  ramark  obtains  in  reference  to  DIX 
and^CC'jN  that  was  made  ver.  9  concerning  DIN  and 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL 

1.  The  Prophet's  glance  has  penetrated  into  the 
farthest  future.  There  he  gazes  on  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  and  his  people.  In  the  words  of  his 
fellow  prophet  Micah,  to  whom  he  thereby  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  recognition  and  joins  himself, 
he  portrays  how  highly  exalted  then  the  Lord 
and  His  people  shall  be.  Thpt  is  the  true  emi- 
nence to  which  Israel  is  destined,  and  after  which 
it  ought  to  strive.  But  what  a  chasm  between 
that  which  Israel  shall  be  and  what  it  actually  is! 
The  Prophet  calls  on  the  people  to  set  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  that  word  of  pi-omise,  that 
promise  of  glory  (ver.  5).  What  a  sad  picture 
of  the  present  reveals  itself  I  The  people  in  that 
glorious  picture  of  the  future,  so  one  with  its 
&od  that  it  does  not  at  all  appear  in  an  indepen- 
dent guise,  appears  in  the  present  forsaken  of 
God,  for  it  has  yielded  itself  entirely  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  world  from  the  East  and  West, 
and  all  sides  (ver.  6).  In  consequence  of  this, 
much  that  is  high  and  great  has,  indeed,  towered 
up  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  this  highness  con- 
sists only  of  gold  and  silver,  wagons  and  horses, 
and  dead  idols  made  by  men  (vers.  7-8).  For  that, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  they  shall  be  bowed  down 
so  much  the  lower  and  obtain  no  pardon  (ver.  9). 
For  in  that  day  they  must  creep  into  clefts  in  the 
rocks  and  holes  in  the  ground,  before  the  terrible 
appearance  of  Jehovah  (ver.  10),  and  then  shall 
every  false,  earthly  eminence  be  cast  down,  that 
Jehovah  alone  may  appear  as  the  high  one  (v.  11 ). 
2.  O  house  of  Jacob — light  of  the  Lord. 
— Ver.  5.  "  House  of  Jacob,"  so  the  Prophet  ad- 
dresses the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
(ver.  1),  in  that  he  connects  what  he  says  in  this 
address,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  with 
the  prophetic  address  uttered  in  what  precedes, 
in  which  (ver.  3)  the  temple  was  named  "the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  The  expression 
"  house  of  Jacob "  for  Israel  is  besides  frequent 
in  Isa.  viii.  17;  x.  20;  xiv.  1;  xxix.  22;  xlvi. 
3;  xlviii.  1;  Iviii.  1. — As  the  Prophet  at  once 
expresses  what  he  has  to  say  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  in  words  that  are  taken  from  the  prophecy 
that  precedes,  he  intimates  what  use  he  intends  to 
make  of  these  words. 

Expositors  understand,  '''  IIS  partly  of  the 
favor  and  grace  of  the  Lord  (for  which  otherwise 
often  ''  '':3-^lt<  Pa.  Ixxxix.  16;  iv.  7  ;  xxxvi. 
10),  partly  of  the  instruction  through  the  law  of 
the  Lord  {lux  Jehovx  lex  Dei,  Vitr.).  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  meaning  seems  to  me  to 
suit  the  context.  For  in  what  follows  there  is 
neither  a  promise  of  divine  grace,  nor  exhorta- 
tion to  holy  walk.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  prophet  by  ''  light  of  Jehovah,"  under- 
stands that  light  which  Jehovah  Himself  extends 
to  the  people  by  the  prophetic  word  that  just 
precedes.  In  the  light  of  ;hat  word  ought  Israel 
to  set  its  present  history.  The  Prophet  shows,  in 
what  follows,  how  infinitely  distant  the  present 
Israel  is  from  the  ideal  that,  vers.  2-4,  he  has 
shown,  and  which  shall  be  the  destiny  of  this  de- 
generate Israel  in  ''the  last  time."  Now  if  Israel 
will  apply  the  measure  of  that  future  to  its  pre- 
sent, it  may  escape  the  judgment  of  the  last  time. 
On  this  account  the  Prophet  summons  his  people 
to  set  themselves  in  the  "  light  of  Jehovah." 


AND   CRITICAL. 

3  Therefore  thou  hast— strangers,  ver.  6. 
The  words  "  thou  hast  repelled  thy  people  "  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  the  fundamental  thought  ot  the 
whole  address  to  the  end  of  Chap.  v.  From  vers. 
2-4,  where  Jehovah  is  named  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  Zion  the  place  where  God's  word  shines  so 
gloriouslv  that  all  nations  assemble  to  this  shin- 
ing, it  is'seen  that  Israel  in  this  last  time  shall 
live  in  most  intimate  harmony  with  its  God. 
That  it  is  not  so  now  he  proceeds  to  describe 
For  God  has  repudiated  His  people.  Jehovah, 
however,  has  not  arbitrarily  repudiated  His  peo- 
ple. He  could  do  no  otherwise.  For  the  nation 
had  forsaken  Him,  had  abandoned  itself  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  They  accorded  admittance 
to  every  influence  that  pressed  on  them  from  East 
and  West.  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  following 
words.  "  From  the  east,"  means  primarily,  in- 
deed, those  parts  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine (.ludg.  vi.  3,  33;  vii.  12  ;  viii.  10),  but  here, 
in  contra.st  with  Philistines,  it  signifies  the  lands 
generally  that  lie  east  of  Palestine.  That  de- 
structive influences,  especially  of  a  religious  kind, 
proceeded  from  these  lands  to  Israel,  appears 
from  the  instance  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3; 
Deut.  iv.  3),  and  of  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  13)  of  the  Moabites,  and  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  7)  the  altar  in 
Damascus  (2  Kings xvi.  10),  and  the  star  worship 
of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  5;  Jer.  vii.  18;  xliv. 
17  sqq.;  Ezek.  viii.  16).  But  Drechsleb,  ™ 
loc,  has  proved  that  not  only  religious  influences, 
but  also  social  culture  of  every  sort  penetrated 
Israel  from  the  East  (comp.  on  iii.  18  sqq.;  1  Kings 
V.  10;  X.  1-15;  xi.  1  sq.  If,  then,  we  translate 
"  for  they  are  full  from  the  East,"  we  would 
thereby  indicate  the  Prophet's  meaning  to  be  that 
Israel  "has  drawn  from  the  Orient  that  of  which 
it  is  full,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  nourishment. 
But  the  West,  too,  exercised  its  destructive  in- 
fluences. The  Philistines  are  named  as  repre- 
sentatives of  it,  and  especially  they  are  indicated 
as  Israel's  examples  and  teachers  in  witchcraft. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  express  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  Philistines  were  especially  given 
to  witchcraft.  Yet  1  Sam.  vi.  2  mentions  their 
"  diviners,"  and  2  Kings  i.  2,  refers  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Baalzebub  at  Ekron,  as  a  celebrated  oracle. 
And  in  the  children,  etc.  Excepting  Taeg. 
Jonathan  {et  in  legibus  populorum  ambidant)  all 
the  ancient  versions  find  in  our  passage  a  accusa- 
tion of  sexual  transgression.  The  LXX, 
Peschit,  and  Ar.  understand  the  words  to  refer 
to  intercourse  of  Jewish  men  or  women  with  the 
heathen,  and  the  generation  of  theocratic  illegiti- 
mate posterity.  Jerome,  however,  understands 
the  "  et  piieris  alienis  adhceserunt "  of  Pederasty, 
as  he  expressly  says  in  his  commentary.  The 
translation  of  Symmachus,  too,  which  Jerome 
quotes,  "  et  cum  filiis  alienis  applauserunt,"  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  For  Jerome  re- 
marks expressly :  ''  Symmachus  quodam  drcuitu  et 
honesto  sermone  plavxlentium  eandem  cum  pueris  tur- 
pitvdinem  demonstravit."  GESENins  in  his  Com- 
mentary p.  18  has  overlooked  this.  It  is  seen 
that  LXX.(T£fci'n:  TToA/ld  hn6(j>vka  eycvfi^rj  avTol^V 
Peschit.  {plurimos  exterorum,  filios  educarunt), 
Arab,  (noil  sujil  eis  JUii  exteri  permuLti)  have  found 
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the  notion  of  "fulness,  superfluity"  in  Ip'iJty'-  But 
Jerome  and  the  Hebrew  scholars  that  after  him 
translate  ec<priv6Srinav  (wedging  oneself  in,  in 
an  obscene  sense)  proceed  evidently  from  the  fun- 
damental meaning  "striking."  The  later  ex- 
positors divide  into  these  two  classes.  Still  the 
majority  decide  in  favor  of  the  meaning,  "strik- 
ing into,  i.  t,.,  the  hand,  as  sign  of  making  a  cove- 
nant," and  refer  to  the  construction  3  J^jl3  (Gen. 
xxxii.  2  ;  Josh.  xvi.  7 ;  xvii.  10,  etc.),  to  illustrate 
the  construction  with  3  here-  Still  better  is  it  to 
compare  the  conEtruction  with  3  of  the  verbs, 

;>JJ,p3n,  p'Tnn,inN,nn3.      ,3  nV  are  the  cUl- 

dren  of  strangers  (Psalm  xviii.  45,  sq.  ;  Isaiah 
Ix.   10,  etc.),  with  only  the   difference    that  in 

'i  n?'  the  idea  of  a  profane  birth  is  more  promi- 
nent. The  expression  is  to  be  understood  as  gen- 
erally comprehensive  of  the  eastern  and  western 
nations  named  immediately  before,  word  "'V 
itself,  it  occurs  not  seldom  inlsa.  ix.  5  ;  viii.  18; 
xi.  7 ;  xxix.  23 ;  Ivii.  4,  5. 

4.  Their  land — have  made. — Vers.  7,  8. 
Neither  the  having  abundance  of  children  of 
strangers  (Ew.),  nor  the  contenting  oneself  with 
such  (Drechsleb)  explains  to  us  why  the  land 
of  Jacob  was  full  of  silver  and  gold,  of  horses 
and  wagons.  But  it  is  very  easily  explained  if 
Israel  had  treaties  and  a  lively  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the 
law  and  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  For  according 
to  that  Israel  should  be  a  separate  people  from 
aU  other  nations :  "  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto 
Me ;  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed 
you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  Mine." 
Lev.  XX.  26.  Commerce  with  the  world,  of 
course,  brought  the  Israelites  material  gain,  in 
gold  and  silver,  horses  and  wagons,  so  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  a  superfluity  of  these  in  the  land. 
Bat  by  this  growth  in  riches  and  power  the 
divine  prohibition  (Deut.  xvii-  17,)  was  trans- 
gressed. It  is  plain  enough  now  how  necessary 
this  prohibition  was.  For  with  the  treasures  of 
this  world  the  idols  of  this  world  are  drawn  in. 
This  prohibition  would  guard  against  that,  for  the 
subtile  idolatry  of  riches  and  power  would  serve 
as  a  bridge  to  coarser  idolatry,  because  it  turns 
the  heart  away  from  the  true  God,  and  thereby 
opens  a  free  ingress  to  the  false  gods.  Thus  is  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  that  being  full,  of  which  ver. 
6  speaks,  also  outwardly  become  full  of  that  which 
passes  for  great  and  glorious  in  the  world.  But, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  Jehovah,  this  is  a  false 
eminence.  On  the  subject  matter  comp.  Mich. 
V.  9  sqq. 

5.  Enter  into— in  that  day. — Vers.  10  and 
11.  These  words  stand  in  an  artistic  double  re- 
lation. First,  they  relate  to  what  precedes  (ver. 
9)  as  specification.  Second,  to  what  follows  (as 
far  as  iii.  26)  as  a  summary  of  the  contents.  For 
the  brief  words  of  ver.  9  express  only  in  quite  a 
general  way  the  human  abasement,  and  indicate 
the  sole  majesty  of  Jehovah  only  by  ascribing  to 
Sim  the  royal  right  of  pardon.  These  words  are 
now  in  both  these  particulars  more  nearly  de- 
termined in  vers.  10  and  11.     With  dramatic  ' 


animation  the  prophet  summons  men,  in  view  of 
the  terror  tliat  Jehovah  prepares,  and  before  the 
majestic  appearance  of  His  glory,  to  creep  into  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  rock  chasms  (comp.  ver. 
19  and  ver.  21),  and  in  the  depths  of  the  dust  i.  e., 
holes  or  caves  in  the  earth,  (comp.  ver.  19).  The 
terror,  therefore,  shall  be  like  that  which  spreads 
before  an  overpowering  invasion  of  an  enemy 
(Judg.  vi.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6).  Then  shall  the 
lofty  eye  be  cast  down  and, — which  is  the  reason 
for  the  former — all  human  highness  shall  be  hu- 
miliated. Jehovah  alone  shall  be  high  in  that 
day,  just  as  all  mountains  shall  have  disappeared 
before  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  (ver.  2).  It 
will  immediately  appear  that  the  matter  of  both 
these  verses  shall  be  more  exactly  detailed  in 
what  follows. 

[Ver.  5.  "  From  this  distant  prospect  of  the 
calling  of  the  gentiles,  the  Prophet  now  reverts  to 
his  own  times  and  countrymen,  and  calls  upon 
them  not  to  be  behind  the  nations  in  the  use  of 
their  distinguishing  advantages.  If  the  heathen 
were  one  day  to  be  enlightened,  surely  they  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  light  ought  to 
make  use  of  it."  "In  the  light  of  Jehovah;  (in 
the  path  of  truth  and  duty  upon  which  the  light 
of  revelation  shines).  The  %/iJ  is  mentioned  as 
a  common  designation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Christ  Himself "  (P/ov.  vi.  23 ;  Ps.  cxix.  105; 
Isa.  li.  4  ;  Acts  xxvi.  23 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4).    J.  A.  A. 

Ver.  6  c.  And  with  the  children  of  strangers 
they  abound. — The  last  verb  does  not  mean  they 
please  themselves,  but  they  abound. — Children  of 
strangers. — Means  strangers  themselves, — foreign- 
ers considered  as  descendents  of  a  strange  stock 
and  therefore  alien  from  the  commonwealth,  of 
Israel." — J.    A.    A.      [See    comment    on    i.   4 

D'n^ntyD  d'J3.-— Tk.] 

Ver.  7.  "  The  common  interpretation  makes 
this  verse  descriptive  of  domestic  wealth  and 
luxury.  But  these  would  hardly  have  been 
placed  between  the  superstitions  and  the  idols, 
with  which  Judah  had  been  flooded  from  abroad. 
Besides,  this  interpretation  fails  to  account  for 
gold  and  silver  being  here  combined  with  horses 
and  chariots. — But  on  the  supposition  that  the 
verse  has  reference  to  undue  dependence  upon 
foreign  powers,  the  money  and  the  armies  of  the 
latter  would  be  naturally  named  together. — The 
form  of  expression,  too,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  re- 
cent acquisition,  as  the  strict  sense  of  the  verb  is, 
not  it  is  full,  nor  even  it  is  filled,  but  it  was,  or  has 
been  filled." — J.  A.  A. 

Ver.  9  "  They  who  bowed  themselves  to  idols 
should  be  bowed  down  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  instead  of  being  raised  up  from  their  wilful 
self-abasement  by  the  pardon  of  their  sins.^  The 
relative  futures  denote,  not  only  succession  in 
time,  but  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."— 
J.  A.  A. 

Ver.  10.  And  hide  thee  in  the  dust.  "May 
there  not  be  reference  here  to  the  mode  prevail- 
ing in  the  East  of  avoiding  the  Monsoon,  or 
poisonous  heated  wind  that  passes  over  the  de- 
sert ?  Travelers  there,  in  order  to  be  safe,  are 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  down,  and  to_  place 
their  mouths  close  to  the  earth  until  it  has 
-Barnes.] 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


a.  The  judgment  against  the  things  falsely  eminent  in  the  sub-human  and  snper^ 

human  spheres. 

Chapter  II.  12-21. 

12  'For  the  day  of  the  Loed  of  hosts  shall  be 
Upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty, 

And  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  be  brought  low : 

13  And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  a/re  high  and  lifted  up, 
And  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 

14  And  upon  all  the  high  mountains, 

And  upon  all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up, 

15  And  upon  every  high  tower. 
And  upon  every  fenced  wall, 

16  And  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
And  upon  all  ""pleasant  pictures. 

17  And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
And  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low  : 
And  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day. 

18  And  the  idols  'he  shall  utterly  abolish. 

19  And  they  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks. 
And  into  the  caves  of  'the  earth. 

For  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
When  he  arises  to  shake  terribly  the  earth. 

20  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  %is  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
'Which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship. 

To  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  ; 

21  To  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
And  into  the  "tops  of  the  ragged  rocks, 

For  fear  of  the  Loed,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
,  When  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth. 


1  Heb.  pictures  of  desire, 

*  Heb.  the  idols  of  his  sUver,  etc. 


*  Or,  shaU  utterly  pass  away, 
^  Or,  Winch  they  made  for  him. 


>  Heb.  the  dutt. 


*  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  ha^  a  day  on  every  thing  proud,  etc, 
^  spectacles  of  desire,  "fissures. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  12.  nSJ  in  Isaiah  only  here.  W\  is  often  found : 
vers.  l»,14;Vi.l;  x.33;  ivii.  15.  On  Ntyj  comp.  above 
ver.  2.— 7i)J!/l  i,?  to  be  construed  as  future,  since  QV  '0 
"T  must  be  regarded  as  a  determination  of  time  that 
points  to  the  future. 

Ver.  16.  nVDtl'  is  Slt.  Xty,  It  comes  from  riDt!/ 
certainly,  which,  although  unused  itself,  is  kindred'^to 
n^E',  to  behold,  is  only  now  identified  in  the  substantive 
D'SfefD.  According  to  this  etymology  n'^ty  must 
mean  e^aiia,  s/iowptcco,  thus  every  work  of  art  that  is 
fitted  to  gratify  the  beholder's  eye. 

Ver.  18.  I  do  not  deny  that  D'VSx  is  taken  as  ideal 
singular,  and  may  accordingly  be  joined  to  the  predicate 


GRAMMATICAL. 

in  the  singular.  But  then  j^i3  must  be  taken  as  adverb. 

■  T 

Yet  wherever  this  word  occurs  (only  this  once  in  Isa.; 
comp.  Lev.  vi.  1.^  sq. ;  Deut.  xiii,  17;  xxxiii.  10;  Judg. 
XX.  40 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  14,  etc.)  it  is  adjective  or 
substantive :  entire  or  entirety,  I  agree  therefore  with 
MAtiREit,  who  takes  O'l'/Sm  as  casus  absolutus  put 
before,  and  7'' 73  as  subject :  et  idola  (quod  attinel,  eorum) 
universitas  peribit. — The  fundamental  meaning  of  ciSn 
seems  to  me  to  be  "  to  change."  Out  of  that  develope 
the  apparently  opposite  meanings  "  revirescere  "  IPs.  xc. 
6;Jobxlv.7;  Tsa.lx.9;  xl.Slj  xli.  1)  SiDd  "  transire,  prce- 
terire,  perire"  (Isa.  viil.  8;  xxi.  1 ;  Ps.  cii,27).  Thela.st 
is  proper  here. 
Ver.  19.  mj?D  (In  Isaiah  again  ixxii.  14)  is  the  natu- 
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ral  rock  oaves,  D^IID  («"•  Jiey-,  comp.   TlU,  IRn) 

T  ■   :  ■  T     1      - 

is  the  cave  hewn  out  by  art.    Notice  the  paronomasia 

In  pxH  y"i;;S. 

Ver.  20.  The  Prophet  might  have  written  here  and 
XIX.  22 ;  xxxi.7, 1  =103  V^'Sx,  his  idols  of  siiver.  But 
he  has  chosen  the  common  construction,  which 
rests  on  this,  that  nomen  rectum  and  nomen  regens 
are  construed  as  one  notion,  and  thus  in  some  mea- 
sure as  one  word,  —  If  1 7  after  ^UfJJ  is  talien  in  a  re- 
flexive sense,  the  enallage  numeri  would  certainly 
be  very  strong.  Therefore  most  expositors  justly  re- 
gard the  artificers  as  subject  of  ^U/}?- The  words 

ni13  13n7,  as  they  stand,  can  only  present  an  infini- 
tive with  the  prefix,  and  object  following,  for  there  is 
no  noun  '^3T^•    But  an  infinitive  does  not  suit  here, 

-X 

and  besides  there  is  no  noun  HIS.    Therefore  the  ren- 

T   •■ 

dering  "hole  of  the  mice,"  for  which  expositors  have 
gone  to  the  Arabic,  is  only  an  arbitrary  one.  Evidently 
the  Masoretes,  according  to  the  analogy  of  nip~np3, 


Ixi.  1,  and  n''3~n3'  Jer.  xlvi.  20  would  separate  what 
was  to  be  united.  We  must  then  read  nn£3"13n'7  as 
one  word.  But  how  it  is  to  be  pointed  is  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording  to   the   analogy    of    HlS'lp^',      nibpSpjr, 

niB^DlN,  n'lpSpSn,  we  might  point  it  niis^flnl? 
from  a  singular  niSISn.    The  meaning  of  this  word 

T  T  :  — J 

can  only  be  digger.  But  what  sort  of  burrowing  animal 
is  meant,  is  doubtful.  Jeeome  translated  it  talpa,  mole. 
Geeenius  and  Knobel  object  to  that,  that  the  mole  does 
not  live  in  houses :  Drechsler  that  the  Hebrew  has  an- 
other word  for  mole,  t.  e.,  "nU-  But  regarding  the  for- 
mer, as  Delitzsch  remarks,  the  mole  does,  true  enough, 
burrow  under  buildings,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter 
consideration  of  Deechsleb,  "ylU  also  occurs  only  once 
(Lev.  xi.  29>,  and  two  words  for  one  thing  are  not  un- 
usual in  any  language.  Yet  the  foundation  for  a  positive 

opinion  is  wanting. 'lyBi'  ^  'ho  bat  (Lev.  xi.  19; 

Deut.  xiv.  18). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  With  this  section  the  Prophet  begins  his  ex- 
plication and  specification  of  what  he  has  pre- 
viously vers.  9-11  said  in  general.  That  last 
time,  vers.  2-4,  which  the  Prophet  described 
above  in  its  glorious  aspect  for  Israel,  coincides 
with  the  time  when  the  Lord  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  everything  humanly  high,  that  is  hostile 
to  Him.  And  even  all  impersonal  things,  thus 
creatures  beneath  man,  on  which,  in  proud  arro- 
gance, men  put  their  trust,  shall  the  Lord  make 
small  and  reduce  to  nothing ;  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, the  oaks  of  Bashan,  the  high  mountains 
and  hills,  the  towers  and  walls,  the  ships  of 
Tarshish,  and  all  other  pomp  of  human  desire 
(vera.  12-16).  All  this  shall  be  abased  that  the 
Lord  alone  may  be  high  (ver.  17).  But  the  same 
shall  happen  to  the  beings  above  men,  viz. ;  to  the 
idols  (ver.  18).  That  is  the  idolaters  shall  hide 
themselves  in  terror  before  the  manifestation  of 
that  Jehovah  whom  they  have  despised  (ver. 
19) ;  they  shall  themselves  cast  their  idols  to  the 
unclean  beasts,  in  order,  mindful  only  of  their 
own  preservation,  to  be  able  to  creep  into  the  hol- 
lows and  crevices  of  the  rocks.  (21). 

2.  For  the  day — brought  low. — Ver.  12. 
The  Prophet  had  used  for  the  first  time  ver.  11 
the  expression  "  in  that  day  "  that  afterwards  oc- 
curs often  (comp.  v.  17,  20 ;  iii.  7,  18 ;  iv.  1,  2 ; 
V.  30).  He  points  thereby  to  the  time  which  he 
had  before  designated  as  "  the  last  days."  Of 
course  he  does  not  mean  that  this  last  time  shall 
comprehend  only  one  day  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  day  that  Isa.,  means  is  a  prophetic  day,  for 
whose  duration  we  must  find  a  different  measure 
than  our  human  one.  With  the  Lord  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.  (2  Pet.  lii.  8;  Ps.  xc.  4).  But  the  chief 
concern  is  whether  there  is  really  such  a  day  of 
the  Lord.  This  the  Prophet  asserts  most  dis- 
tinctly. For  precisely  because  there  is  such  a  day 
C?for,  ver.  12)  Isaiah  could  ver.  17  refer  to  it. 
But  this  day  is  a  day  for  Jehovah  Sabaoth  (comp. 
i.  9),  or  more  correctly :  Jehovah  has  such  in 
preparation,  so  to  speak,  in  sure  keeping,  so  that, 


as  soon  as  it  pleases  Him,  He  can  produce  it  for 
His  purpose  (comp.  xxii.  5  ;  xxxiv.  8,  and  espe- 
cially Ixiii.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  10;  Ezek.  xxx.  3). 
This  day  is  a  day  of  judgment,  as  already  even 
the  older  prophets  portray  it :  Joel  i.  15  ;  ii.  1,  2, 
11 ;  iii.  4 ;  iv.  14 ;  Amos  v.  18,  20.  Obad.  15. 
Indeed  the  notion  of  judgment  is  so  closely 
identified  with  "  the  day  of  Jehovah  "  that  Isaiah 
in  our  text  construes  DV  a  day  directly  as  a  word 

signifying  "  court  of  justice,"  for  he  lets  7j;  de- 
pend on  it.  Once  more  in  ver.  12,  the  notion  of 
high  and  proud  is  generally  expressed  before 
(ver.  13)  it  is  individualized. 

3.  And  upon  all — in  that  day. — Vers.  13- 
17.  The  judgment  of  God  must  fall  on  all  pro- 
ducts of  nature  (vers.  13,  14),  and  upon  human 
art  (vers.  15,  16)  It  may  be  asked,  how  then 
have  the  products  of  nature,  the  trees  and  moun- 
tains become  blameworthy  ?  Knobel,  to  be  sure, 
understands  by  the  cedars  houses  made  of  cedar 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  7)  and  by  oaks  of  Bashan 
houses  of  oali  wood  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6)  such  as  Uz- 
ziah  and  .Jotham  constructed  partly  for  fortifying 
the  land,  partly  for  pleasure,  and  by  mountains 
and  hills  "  the  fastnesses  that  Jotham  built  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4)."  But, 
though  one  might  understand  the  cedars  to  mean 
houses  of  cedar,  (for  which,  however,  must  not 
he  cited  ix.  9;  Nab.  ii.  4,  but  Jer.  xxii.  23  comp. 
Isa.  Ix.  13)  still  the  mountains  and  hills  can 
never  mean  "  fortified  places."  2  Pet.  iii.  10, 
seems  to  me  to  afford  the  best  commentary  on 

our  passage.  As  sure  as  '"'  ^N7a,  angel  of  the 
LoED  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  identical  with  the 
ayytko^  Kvpiov  of  the  New  Testament  so  is  also  the 
'"'  OV,  day  of  the  Lord  identical  with  the 
^fiipa  Kvp'inv  (1/^or.  i.  8  ;  1  Theas.  v.  2,  etc.).  Now 
of  this  day  of  the  Lord  it  is  said,  in  the  above 
passage  in  Peter,  that  in  it,  "  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up." 
If  now  this  last  great  day  has  its  preliminaries,  too, 
like,  on  the  contrary,  the  revelation  of  glory  ver. 
2  sqq.,  has,  then  we  are  justified  in  regarding  all 
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degrees  of  God's  world-judging  activity  as  parts 
of  ''  the  day  of  the  Lord."  If  then  the  prophet 
here  names  only  the  high  mountains  and  the 
highest  trees  growing  on  them  as  representatives 
of  nature,  he  evidently  does  so  because  it  is  his 
idea,  according  to  the  whole  context,  to  make 
prominent  that  which  is  high  in  an  earthly 
sense,  especially  what  is  wont  to  serve  men  as 
means  of  gratifying  their  lust  of  power  and  pomp. 
But  the  mountains  and  the  trees  on  tliem  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  the  earth  itself  were  de- 
stroyed. Tlierefore  the  high  mountains  and  trees 
are  only  named  as  representatives  of  the  entire 
terrestrial  nature,  of  the  yij  as  it  is  called  by  Peter, 
as  also  afterwards  the  towers,  ships  of  Tarshish, 
etc.,  are  only  representative  of  the  epya,  the  human 
works,  thus  the  productions  of  art.  The  oaks  of 
Bashan,  beside  this  place,  are  mentioned  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2.  A  parallel  is  drawn  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Bashan  also  xxxiii.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  20  ;  Nah.  i.  4. — High  towers  and  strong 
walls  were  built  by  others  as  well  as  by  Uzziah 
and  Jotham ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xiv.  7 ;  xxxii.  5,  etc. 
— Tarshish  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  again  :  xxiii. 
1,  6,  10  ;  Ix.  9  ;  Ixvi.  19.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  locality  lay  in  south  Spain 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  lapTyaauc 
Tartessus  of  the  Greeks  ;  not  a  city,  likely,  but 
the  country  that  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis 
(Guadalquiver) ;  comp.  Hekzog,  R.  Encycl.  XV. 
p.  684.  Ships  of  Tarshish  are  thus  large  ships 
fitted  for  distant  and  dangerous  voyages  (Jon.  i. 
3  ;  iv.  2  ;  1  Kings  x.  22  ;  xxii.  49-  Ps.  xlviii.  8). 
All  this  must  be  destroyed  and  so  must  the 
arrogance  of  men  be  humbled,  that  Jehovah 
alone  may  be  high  in  that  day.  So  the  pro- 
phet repeats,  with  some  modification,  the  words 
of  ver.  11,  to  prove  that  the  specifications  just 
given  are  only  meant  as  the  amplification  of 
that  general  thought  expressed  in  ver.  9.  For 
these  verses  12-16,  refer  as  much  back  to  vers. 
9  as  do  ver.  18  sqq.,  (especially  vers.  18,  21,)  to 
ver.  10  a. 

4.  And  the  idols— the  earth.— Vers.  17-21. 
The  judgment  against  the  sub-human  creatures 
is  followed  by  that  against  the  superhuman,  the 
idols.  As  verses  13-16  refer  back  to  ver.  7,  so 
ver.   18  sqq.,  does  to  ver.  8. 

But  the  judgment  against  the  idols  is  most 
notably  accomplished  when  the  worshippers  of 
idols,  now  visited  by  the  despised,  true  God,  in 
all  His  terrible  reality,  see  themselves  the  noth- 
ingness of  their  idols  and  cast  them  away  in 
contempt.     Jehovah  appears  in  the  awful  pomp 


of  His  majesty.  If  the  gods  were  anything,  then 
they  would  now  appear  and  shield  their  fol- 
lowers. But  just  because  they  are  C? wX,  noth,- 
ings ;  they  cannot  do  it.  We  see  from  this  that 
the  "enter  into  the  rock  and  hide  thee  in  the 
dust"  ver.  10,  refers  especially  to  the  bringing 
to  shame  these  illusory  superhuman  highnesses. 
In  Rev.  vi.  12  sqq.,  when  at  ver.  15  our  passage 
is  alluded  to,  the  shaking  of  the  earth  appears 
as  the  effect  of  a  great  earthquake.  Regarding 
the  usiis  loquendi  comp.  viii.  12, 13 ;  xxix.  23 ; 
xlvii.  12. 

Therefore  men  shall  cast  their  idols  away  to  the 
gnawing  beasts  of  the  night,  in  their  unclean  holes, 
not  that  their  flight  may  be  easier,  but  because  the 
idols  belong  there.  May  there  not  be  an  allu- 
sion in  the  words  to  the  demon  origin  of  the 
idols  (1  Cor.  x.  20  sq.)?  In  the  description  of 
''  A  little  excursion  into  the  Land  of  Moab,"  con- 
tained in  the  Magazine  Sueddeuiche  Reichspost, 
1872,  No.  257  sqq.,  we  read  in  Ko.  2.57  the  fol- 
lowing, in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  large 
image  of  Astarte.  "The  Bedouins  dig  in  the 
numerous  artificial  and  natural  caves  for  salt- 
petre for  making  gunpowder.  In  this  way  they 
find  these  objects  that  in  their  time  were  buried 
or  just  thrown  there,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  that  understand  such  matters,  belonged  all 
of  ihem  once  in  some  way  to  heathen  worship, 
and  on  which  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  ii.  20  has  been 
so  literally  fulfilled." — Thus  they  cast  their  idols 
away,  they  entertain  themselves  no  more  with 
the  care  and  worship  of  them,  all  trust  in  them 
is  also  gone.  They  only  hasten  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight  into  the  caverns  (iT^p^  see  Exod. 
xxxiii.  22  from  "IpX  to  bore,)  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks  (comp,  Ivii.  5).  We  are,  moreover,  re- 
minded of  the  words  in  Luke  xxiii.  30.  ''  Then 
shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains  fall  on 
us ;  and  to  the  hills,  cover  us."  For  what  wish 
can  be  left  to  those  that  have  fled  to  the  rocks, 
when  the  rocks  themselves  begin  to  shake,  except 
to  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  tumb- 
ling mountains. 

[Ver.  20.  Idols  of  silver  and  idols  of  gold.  "  Here 
named  as  the  most  splendid  and  expensive,  in 
order  to  make  the  act  of  throwing  them  away  still 
more  significant. 

"Moles  and  bats  are  put  together  on  account  of 
their  defect  of  sight." — J.  A.  A.] 


CHAP.  II.  2-2—111.  15.  fr. 


b.    The  judgment  against  the  falsely  eminent  things  in  the  human  sphere. 

Chap.  II.  22— IV.  1. 

a.  THE  JUDGMENT  AGAINST  GODLESS  MEN. 

Chap.  II.  22-III.  15. 

22       Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils : 
For  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of? 

1  For,  behold,  the  Loed,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from  Judah 
"The  stay  and  the  staff, 

•"The  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water, 

2  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war, 

The  judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  "prudent,  and  the  "ancient, 

3  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  ''the  honorable  man. 

And  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  "eloquent  orator. 

4  And  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes, 
*And  babes  shall  rule  over  them. 

6  And  the  people  ""shall  be  oppressed, 

Every  one  by  another,  and  every  one  by  his  neighbour: 
The  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient. 
And  the  base  against  the  honourable. 

6  When  a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  of  the  house  of  his  father,  saying. 
Thou  hast  clothing,  be  thou  our  ruler, 

And  let  this  ruin  be  under  thy  hand : 

7  In  that  day  shall  he  "swear,  saying, 
I  will  not  be  a  *healer  ; 

For  in  my  house  is  neither  bread  nor  clothing : 
Make  me  not  a  ruler  of  the  people. 

8  For  Jerusalem  is  ruined,  and  Judah  is  fallen  : 

Because  their  tongue  and  their  doings  are  against  the  Loed, 
To  provoke  the  eyes  of  his  glory. 

9  The  show  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against  them ; 
And  they  declare  their  sins  as  Sodom,  they  hide  it  not. 

Woe  unto  their  soul !  for  they  have  rewarded  evil  unto  themselves. 

10  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him: 
For  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 

11  Woe  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him; 
For  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  ^given  him. 

12  As  for  my  people,  children  are  their  oppressors, 
And  women  rule  over  them. 

O  my  people,  *they  which  lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err, 
And  'destroy  the  way  of  thy  paths. 

1 3  The  Loed  standeth  up  to  plead, 
And  standeth  to  judge  the  people. 

14  The  Loed  will  enter  into  judgment 

With  the  ancients  of  his  people,  and  the  princes  thereof: 
For  ye  have  'eaten  up  the  vineyard  ; 
The  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses. 
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15  What  mean  ye  tltat  ye  -"beat  my  people  to  pieces, 
And  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  ? 
Saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 


1  Heb.  a  man  eminent  in  countenance. 
3  Heb.  lift  up  the  hand. 
6  Heb.  done  to  him. 
'  Heb.  swallow  up. 

*  Supporter  and  supportress. 

"  the  favorite. 

^  shall  use  club  law. 


*»  every  supporter. 
f  expert  enchanter. 
*  lift  up  (his  voice). 


*  Or,  sk  ^ 

*  Heb.  binder  up. 
«  Or,  t/i£}/  which  call  thee  blessed. 
8  Or,  burnt. 

0  diviner.  "^  elder. 

B  and  chUdisMy  shall  tJiey  ■rule, 
it 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  22.  The  verb  S^TI  occurs  several  times  in  Isa. 
i.  16;  xxiv.  8,  coll.  liii.  3.  The  construction  with  the 
dative  of  the  person  addressed  (Dat.  ethicus)  has  here 
the  meaning  that  this  ceasing  is  in  the  interest  of  the 

person  addressed  himselt 7in  with  p  :  Exod.  xiv. 

15;  xxiii.  5;  Job  vii.  16;  Prov.  xxiii.  4;  1  Sam.  ix.  6 ;  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  21. 

Chap.  III.  Ver.  1.  nJJ^K'ni  [J^l^?:  logically  consi- 
dered there  can  be  no  difference  between  these  two 
words,  which  moreover  occur  only  here.  But  the  Pro- 
phet designs  by  the  words  only  a  rhetorical  effect.  With 
sententious  brevity  he  sketches  thus  the  contents  of 
the  chapter  whose  first  half  treats  of  the  male  supports, 
whose  second  half  of  the  female. — Examples  are  not 
few  of  concrete  nouns  which,  placed  along  side  of  one 
another,  designate  the  totality  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  endings:  xi.  12;  xliii.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  19;  Nah. 
ii.  13;  Zech.  ix.  17.  It  is  doubtful  about  DD31  HTDOJ, 
1  Samuel  xv.  9.  But  abstract  nouns  are  very  few 
that  at  the  same  time  differentiate  the  idea  as 
to  gender  by  the  gender  endings.  The  most  likely 
case  of  comjiarison  is  Jll^rD^ni  D''NVK2fn,  the 
male  and  female  branches  (xxii.  24).  It  is  doubtful 
about  riTlJ  TIJ  Mich.  ii.  4  (comp.  Caspaei,  Micah,  p. 

T  :    •  •  : 

117).  \))W'0  found  elsewhere  only  2  Sam.  xxii.  19  (Ps. 
xviil.  19;.  The  feminine  form  occurs  more  frequently 
J^JVii'D:  Num.  xxi.  19;  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6,  etc. 

Ver.  4.  D"*^!  7i^n  occurs  only  here  and  Ixvi.  4.  The 
form  is  like  D'J^J^n.  D'JOnR  &tc.  The  plural  can 
signify  tlie  abstract,  and  this  abstract  may  possibly 
.stand  pro  concrcto;  the  plural  may  also  have  a  simple 
concrete  meaning.  All  these  constructions  are  gram- 
matically possible  and  have  found  their  defenders.  As 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  questions  arise, 
whether  the  word  contains  the  notion  of  "  child  "  (comp. 
771^7,  77^^D)orth6  notion/ •  injlict,  bring  upon,  mis- 
hxtndle,''^  (comp.  77^nni  Judg.  xix.  25;  1  Sam.  xxxi. 
4,«^:,,  nVSy,  rvh'hi;  Sb;?D,  SlS;,*aixvi.4),orboth 
notions,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  subject  or  as 
ace.  adverbialis  to  designate  the  manner  and  means. 
That  the  notion  "cftt^rf"  lies  in  the  word  appears  very 
conclusively  from  the  preceding  Ciyj  and  from 
7  7*IJ?D,  ver.  12.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessaiy  to  exclude 
the  notion  vexatio  which  is  decidedly  demanded,  Ixvi. 
4.  One  may  easily  unite  both  by  translating  as  Delitzsch 
does,  "  childish  appetites,"  or  "  childish  tricUa,  childish 
follies."  But  the  personifying  of  this  idea,  or  construing 
it  as  abstr.  pro  concreto  {puerilia  =  pueri,  Gesenitjs) 
though  grammatically  possible,  is  still  hard.  I  agree 
therefore  with  Hitzig,  who  translates  by  "  with  tyranny, 
•rbitraHness.''    Comp.  D'"lK/^r3,  ni«lU,  U'vhii,  etc. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.  (Faustrecht.)  Such  is  the  sense  of  K(JJ.  The 
word  is  used  of  the  violent  oppression  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmakers(Exor].iii.7;  v.6sqq.),  of  the  creditor  (Deut. 
XV.  2,  3),  of  a  superior  military  force  of  an  enemy  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  6),  also  of  overpowering  fatigue  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24J  or 
of  an  unsparingly  strict  judicial  process  (Isa.  liii.  7).  In 
our  pas.^age  the  Niphal,  as  one  may  see  from  following 
Ul  E''*K3  ^^^,  appears  intended  in  a  reciprocal  sense. 
Moreover  Isaiah  uses  the  word  often  :  ver.  12 ;  ix.  3 ;  xiv. 
2;  Iviii.  3;  Ix.  17.    ^"1^"^  tumultuari,  insolenter  tractare: 

comp.  XXX.  7;  Ii.  9. hSdJ    contemtus,  vilis;   comp. 

xvi.  14;  1  Sam.  xviii.  23. 

Ver.  6.  ^3  is  rendered  by  many  expositors  "when": 
TiTRiNGA,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Drechsleb,  Delitzsch.  They 
therefore  take  the  phrase  as  protasis  to  ver.  7.  The  con- 
sideration that  vers.  6  and  7  evidently  portray,  not  the 
reason,  but  rather  the  consequence  of  ver.  4,  determines 
me  also  to  adopt  this  view.  By  ^3,  then,  a  possibility  is 
signified  that  may  often  ensue.  H /E'DD  occurs  again 
only  in  the  plural,  Zeph.  i.  3,  where  it  means  offendicur 
luniy  (TKapBaXov.  Besides  it  is  synonym  of  ;0^O'  The 
present  situation  therefore  is  manifestly  designated  as 
a  scandalous  one,  as  a  subject  of  offence. 

Ver.  7.  Ij/^n  part,  occurs  only  here.  Other  forms  of 
the  verb  occur  in  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of  binding  and 
healing  wounds:  i.  6;  xxx.  26;  Ixi.  1.  He  repels  the 
allegation  that  he  still  has  clothing  and  bread,  and  de- 
clines therefore  the  honor  of  becoming  judge  of  his 
people.  V'^p  is  principally  a  poetic  word.  It  occurs 
only  twelve  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  three  of  these 
in  historical  books :  Josh.  x.  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  G,  11.  Isaiah 
uses  it  four  times,  viz.,  here,  i.  10 ;  xx.  3. 

Ver.  8.  7ty3,  stumble,   totter,  fall,  Isaiah  uses  often: 

V.  27;  viii.  15;  xxviii.  13  ;  xl.  30;  lix.  10,14,  eic. ^^VO 

Isaiah  uses  only  i.  16  and  iii.  8, 10. j^  in  an  inimical 

sense,  as  ii.  4;  Gen.  iv.  8,  etc. The  "form  niloS  is. 

syncopated  from  ni'^DH^  (Ewaid,  §  244  &)..  Comp.  L 
12;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  J7.    hSd  and  Hiph.  rT^On  occur  very 

T  T  T  :      • 

often  with  ">  ^^-JIX:  Num.  xx.  24;  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  i. 
26,  43,  etc.  Once  the  Hiph.  occurs  with  the  following 
inO  nX  Ps.  cvi.  3:i,  with  following  '"'  131  Ps.  cv.  28 
Sx  ''IDX  Ps.  evil.  11;  once  with  ^t5BW  Ezek.  v.  6. 
And  so  here,  too,  with  following  ''''  ^JT?.  In  Isaiah  the 
construction  with  the  accusative  does  not  again  occur: 
niTD  alone  with  the  meaning  "rebellem^   contumacem 

TT 

esse,"  occurs  again  i.  20;  1.  5  ■  Ixiii.  10. 
Ver.  9.  n'15n,  "which  only  occurs  here,  can,  in  union 

T  T  - 

with  D^p3,  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  adverbifU 
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form  of  speech  D'Ji)  TSil  (Deut.  i.  17;  xvi.  19;  Prov. 
xxiv.  23 ;  xxviii.  21).  which  means  "  dignoscerc  fades, 
distinguish  the  countenimces,  i.  e  ,  malie  a  partial  dis- 
tinction" (comp.  D'J3   Nbj).    The  notion  of  partial- 

■T  T   T 

ity  indeed  does  not  suit  here,  although  not  a  few  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  expositors  understand  the  words  in 
this  sense.  The  context  constrains  us  rather  to  go 
back  to  tlie  simple  fundamental  meaning  of  close  ob- 
servance, particular  notice,  which  is  the  preliminary 
of  partial  distinction.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  this 
as  Ton  elsewhere  too  (Ixi.  9;  Ixiii.  16;  Gen.  xxxi.  32, 
e(c.)  is  used  in  a  sense  that  proceeds  from  tliis  funda- 
mental meaning.  '3  nijn  is  therefore  the  magiste- 
rial, so  to  speak,  the  juristic,  exact  observance  and  in- 
vestigation of  countenances.  T^7^i}),  which  is  likewise 
alegal  term,  also  favors  this  view.  For  it  is  used  as  much 
of  the  judge  that  takes  cognizance  (Exod.  xxiii,  2)  as  of 
the  witness  that  deposes  to  the  interrogation  of  the 
judge:  Deut.  xix.  10;  2  Sam.  i.  16:  "thy  mouth  hath 
testified   CHJl?)  against  thee."    '7DJ  occurs  in  Isaiah 

T  'r  -T 

again  only  Ixiii.  7.  The  form  of  sentence  in  ver.  10  a  is 
owing  to  the  well  Icnown  attraction,  common  also  in 
Greek,  by  means  of  which  the  subject  of  the  dependent 
phrase  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal  verb.  There 
is  no  need,  therefore,  of  taking  ION  in  the  sense  of 
prcsdicare.  But  it  is  simply  "  say,  .=peak  out  loud,  be 
not  silent,  that  the  righteous  is  well  off."  There  is, 
thus,  no  need  of  referring  to  passages  as  Ps.  xl.  11 ;  cxlv. 
6, 11.  That  3i£3  may  mean  not  only  bonvs,  buc  also  bene 
hahens,  ivell  off,  is  shown  beyond  contradiction  by  pas- 
sages like  Am.  vi.  2;  Jer.  xliv.  17  ;  Ps.  cxii.  5. 

Ter.  11.  According  to  our  remarks  at  i.  4  concerning 
MX,  it  is  agreeable  to  usus  loquendi  to  connect  it  with 

yK/"l  7.    Besides  in  the  best  editions  they  are  so  bound 

T  T  : 

(comp.  Delitzsch  in  loc).  Therefore  J?1  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  way  as  2)0  ver.  10.    To  be  sure,  there  is 


no  passage  we  can  cite  in  which  ^^  means  in/elix,  as 
we  can  for  2)0  meaning  felix  I^'or  Ps.  evi.  32,  and 
Gen.  xlvii.  9  _J?1  is  both  times  not  used  of  personal 
subjects.  And  there  are  no  other  places  to  cite.  One 
must  therefore  say,  that  the  prophet  in  respect  of  the 
meaning  of  ^"1  has  in  ver.  11a  imitated  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  ver.  10. S^lOJl  is  performance,  product, 

desert.  Comp.  Judg.  ix.  16;  Prov.  xii.  li.  The  word  is 
found  in  Isaiah  again  xxxv.  4;  lix.  18;  Ixvi.  6.  What  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  have  themselves  produced  shall 
be  joined  to,  put  on  them. 

"Ver.  12.  The  singular  7  7l_l*Q  has  general  significance 
and  hence  represents  an  ideal  plural.  Comp.  |Ni*  PJ?^ 
Tl^i^  Gen.  xlvii.  3.  As  regards  the  form  of  the  word, 
which  occurs  here  only,  7 7i_J^D  is  the  root  form  for 
bVli>  ( 1  Sam.  XV.  3;  Isa.  xiii.  16,  etc.)  or  '7S1J;  (Jer.  vi. 
11;  ix.  20). 

Ver.  13.  32f3  (in  Isaiah  only  again  xxi.  8)  expresses 

T   • 

the  opposite  of  movement.    ^VJ  and  HD^  along  side 

of  each  other  occur  1  Sam.   xix.  20. 3'"1  and  TT 

though  not  seldom  interchanged  (comp.  i.l7),  still  stand 

here  side  by  side.    But  comp.  Jer.  xv.  10;  Heb.  i.  3. 

The  expression  OSIVDD  N13  "  enter  into  judgment " 
occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah.  Comp.  beside  Job  ix.  32; 
xiv.  3;  xxii.  4;  P.«.  cxliii.  2;  Eccl.  xi.  9;  xii.  14. 

Ter.  14.  The  Piel  IJJS  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Isaiah, 
only  again  v.  5 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  4.  It  is  depascere, 
grazing  of  cattle.  Elsewhere  it  is  used  of  fire  (vi.  13 ; 
xl.  16;  xliv.  15;  1.  11).  'n'l'H  only  here  In  Isaiah,  Su 
Ixi.  8. 


Ver.  15.  N3T  to  stamp, 
intensified  by  UHDn  '■)!  '■3. 
fine,  xlvii.  2. 


(xix.  10 ;  liii.  S,  10)  Is 
jntO  is  to  grind,  pound 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Chap.  iii.  connects  quite  easily  and  simply 
with  chap.  ii.  so  far  as  it  continues  the  idea  of 
the  .judgment,  and  to  this  effect,  that  it  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  sphere  of  human  existence.  Chap, 
ii.  22  makes  the  appropriate  transition.  For 
therein  the  Prophet  warns  against  trusting  in 
men,  who  are  only  weak  transitory  creatures. 
Chap,  iii.,  also,  with  this  fundamental  idea,  sub- 
divides into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  (1-15) 
treats  of  the  men,  the  second  (16-iv.  1)  of  the 
women.  And  yet  we  at  once  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  in  chap.  iii.  he  is  treading  ground  do- 
minated by  other  sentiments.  For  while  chap.  ii. 
discourses  quite  evidently  of  the  judgment  that 
in  the  last  time,  the  great  day  of  .lehovah,  shall  be 
passed  on  sub-human  and  superhuman  creatures, 
chap.  ill.  seems  only  to  speak  of  acts  of  judgment 
that  do  not  bring  the  continuation  of  human  kind 
into  question.  Moreover,  in  as  much  as  an  or- 
dered government  is  essential  to  the  very  exis- 
tence of  such  continuance,  the  removal  of  those 
in  power  enumsi^ted  in  vers.  2,  3  does  not  appear 
to  b3  a  punisbm^nt  of  these  themselves  for  their 
loftiness,  but  of  the  people.  Those  authorities 
appear  as  a  benefit  that  is  withdrawn  from  the 
sinful  nation,  and  in  their  stead  they  are  aban- 
dpnel  to  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  or  of  a  boy  and 
wouaa  govera:n3nt.      If  now  the    removal  of 


these  pillars,  the  great  and  mighty  (vera.  2,  3),  is 
because  they  on  their  part  share  the  blame,,  still 
that  is  not  the  principal  thought.  But  the  chief 
matter  is  that  from  the  nation,  which  (ver.  8)  , 
had  "  provoked  the  eyes  of  the  glory  "  of  the 
Lord,  shall  be  taken  away  the  indispensable  sup- 
port of  its  customary  and  natural  rulers.  In  con- 
nection with  chap.  ii.  one  expects  a  specifying 
of  the  contents,  that  as  the  sub-human  and  su- 
perhuman magnates  must  be  humbled  so,  too, 
must  the  human  magnates  be.  But  this  thought 
comes  up  only  at  vers.  13-15.  Hence  vers.  1-21 
make  on  me  the  impression  of  a  discourse  that, 
originally  did  not  belong  in  this  connection,  but 
which  was  inserted  here  because  it  still  in  some 
measure  suits  the  context.  It  is  possible  that 
originally  these  words  were  directed  against  the 
bad  government  of  Ahaz,  who  came  to  the  throne 
as  a  young  man  of  20  years  (2  Kings  xvi.  2),  al- 
though, taken  strictly,  they  portray  conditions  that 
really  never  occurred  either  under  Ahaz  or  in 
any  other  stadium  of  Jewish  history. 

Because  iii.  1.,  presupposes  the  destruction  of 
human  magnates,  that  were  for  themselves  and 
others  an  object  of  unjustifiable  confidence  (ii. 
22),  the  discourse  as  regards  its  matter  fits  the 
context  (comp.  ii.  11).  But  it  fits  in  also  in  chro- 
nological respects,  so  far  as  all  acts  of  divine, 
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judgment  constitute  a  unity  ;  consequently  all 
visitations  that  precede  the  last  judgnaent  belong 
essentially  to  it  as  precursors.  Eut  that  the  Pro- 
phet notwithstanding  makes  a  distinction  appears 
from  vera.  13-15. 

The  order  of  thought  in  our  passage,  then,  is 
as  follows:  After  the  Prophet  had  signified  by  ii. 
22,  that  now  he  would  proceed  to  the  judgment 
against  every  high  thing  among  men,  he  classi- 
fies in  advance  iii.  1  the  contents  of  what  he  has 
to  say,  in  that  he  announces  that  Judah  and  Jeru- 
Falem  shall  be  deprived  of  every  support,  male  and 
female.  The  male  supports  he  then  enumerates 
vers.  2,  3.  If  these  are  removed,  of  course  only 
children  and  women  remain  as  supports  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  misery  of  boy  rule,  that 
gradually  degenerates  into  anarchy,  is  portrayed 
vers.  4-7  in  vigorous  lines.  This  misery  is  the 
symptom  of  prevalent  ruin  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  consequence  of  those  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Lord  (ver.  8),  that  are  public 
and  not  at  all  denied.  These,  therefore,  are  the 
self-meriting  cause  of  that  misery  (ver.  9) ;  for 
as  the  righteous  reap  salvation  as  fruit  of  their 
works  (ver.  10),  so  the  wicked  destruction  (ver. 
11).  Thus  it  comes  that  children  and  women 
rule  over  the  nation  and  that  these  bad  guides 
lead  it  into  destruction  (ver.  12).  But  this  self- 
merited  temporal  misfortune  is  only  the  prelude 
of  that  still  higher  judgment  that  Jehovah  shall 
conduct  in  proper  person  which,  according  to 
chap,  ii.,  shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  days,  and 
by  which  the  Lord  shall  finally  rescue  the  pith 
of  the  people,  but  will  drag  their  destroyers  to  a 
merited  accountability. 

2.  Cease  ye — accounted  of? — ii.  22.  As, 
in  what  precedes,  the  trust  in  things  falsely  emi- 
nent, in  money,  in  power,  in  idolatry,  was  demon- 
strated as  vanity,  so  the  same  occurs  here  in  re- 
gard to  men.  "  Cease  from  men,"  says  the  Prophet. 
How  shall  man  be  an  object  of  trust,  how  shall 
he  be  a  support,  seeing  the  principle  of  his  life  is 
the  air  that  he  breathes  in  and  out  of  his  nostrils, 
thus  the  fugitive  quickly  disappearing  breath  ? 
Thence  man  himself  is  called  so  often  /^H  breath  ; 
Pa.  xxxix.  6,  7,  12 ;  Ixii.  10,  etc.,  comp.  Gen. 
iv.  2. — The  expression  "  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils  "  calls  to  mind  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  vii-  22  ;  Job 
xxvii.  3. — "  For  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?"  Man  as  such,  i.  e.,  as  bearer  of  the  divine 
image  in  earthly  form  (^"'i')  is  of  course  of  great 

value  before  God.  Comp.  Ps.  viii.  5  sqq. ;  Job 
vii.  17.  In  these  passages  the  inquiry  "  what  is 
man  "  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  inquiry  of 
our  Prophet.  But  as  helper,  saviour,  defender, 
support,  man  counts  for  little,  yea  less  than  noth- 
ing, according  to  Ps.  Ixii.  10.  For  as  one  knows 
at  once  from  iii.  1  sqq.,  human  props  may  in  a 
twinkling  all  of  them  be  taken  away.  The  pre- 
position 3  stands  here  as  elsewhere  (comp.  vii.  2) 
as  sign  of  the  price  that  is  regarded  as  the  means 
for  purchasing  the  wares  or  work. 

3.  For  behold — eloquent  orator. — Ch.  iii. 
1-3.  The  solemn  accumulation  of  the  names  of 
God  that  occurs  here,  occurs  in  like  manner  i. 
24 ;  X.  16,  33 ;  xix.  4.  The  subject  addressed 
appears  here  also  the  chief  city  and  the  chief 
tribe  of  the  people  of  Israel.  But  while,  i.  and 
ii.,  it  is  always  said  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem," 


here  (ver.  8)  it  is  said  "Jerusalem  and  Judah.'' 
This  is  not  without  meaning,  and  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  finding  therein  a  support  for  the  con- 
jecture expressed  above,  that  our  passage  did  not 
originate  at  the  same  time  with  what  precedes 
and  what  follows  it,  but  is  inserted  here.  The 
following  words ;  "  the  whole  stay  of  bread  and 
the  whole  stay  of  water  "  appear  to  interrupt  the 
connection.  For  when,  vers.  2,  3,  the  different 
categories  of  kinds  of  human  callings  are  enum- 
erated, and  ver.  10  sqq.,  the  proud,  aristocratic, 
decked  out  ladies  are  portrayed,  is  that  not  the 
specification  of  the  ideas  [i'ti'O  and  nj^'E'D,  stay 
and  stafl"?  And  what  have  bread  and  water  to 
do  here,  seeing  everything  impersonal  has  already 
been  noticed  above  ii.  13-16?  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  reader,  who  did  not  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  words  to  what  follows,  had  made 
a  gloss  of  them  in  this  sense,  and  that  this  glo.ss 
then  had  crept  into  the  text.  Such  is  the  conjec- 
ture of  HiTzia,  Knobel,  Meier,  and — though 
afterwards  retracted  ■ —  of  Gesenius  and  Um- 
BBEIT.  The  expression  "stay"  might  call  to 
mind  the  expression  ''  comfort  your  hearts  with  a 
morsel  of  bread"  (Gen.  xviii.  5;  Judg.  xix.  5, 
8  ;  Ps.  civ.  15)  and  the  expresssion  ''  stafi'  of 
bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ezek.  iv.  16;  5,16). 
That  just  bread  and  water  are  named  as  cor- 
responding to  ^i)'dO  and  nji^tyo  might  have  its 
reason  in  this,  that  they  recognized  in  bread  the 
female  principle  and  in  water  the  male.  But  it 
is  always  doubtful  to  assume  an  interpolation  only 
on  internal  grounds.  Ewald  and  Dbechsler 
understand  the  words  in  a  figurative  sense.  The 
stay  of  bread  and  of  water  signify  the  supports 
that  are  necessary  as  bread  and  water.  But 
Knobel  justly  remarks  that  this  were  an  un- 
heard of  trope.  May  not  all  those  be  called 
"  staiTs  of  bread  and  water"  that  provide  the 
state  with  bread  and  water,  i.  e.,  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  daily  bread  ?  Call  to  mind  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fourth  petition  in  Luther's  catechism, 
wherein ''pious  and  faithful  rulers"  and  ''good 
government"  are  reckoned  as  daily  bread  too. 
Staff  of  bread,  etc.,  would  be  therefore,  not  the 
bread  and  water  themselves  as  supports  for  pre- 
serving life  (Genitive  of  the  subject),  but  the 
supports  on  which  bread  and  water,  i.  e.,  the  ne- 
cessities and  nourishment  of  life  depend  (genitive 
of  the  object). 

In  the  following  enumeration,  as  Drechsler 
remarks,  the  instructors  and  military  profession 
are  especially  represented.  Even  the  entire  ap- 
paratus of  state  machinery  of  that  day  is  men- 
tioned. But  as  all  that  are  named  are  designated 
as  those  that  the  Lord  takes  away,  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  all  regarded  as  false  supports.  They 
may  even  be  that  per  se  in  so  far  as  they  ought 
not  to  exist  at  all  among  the  people  of  God ;  as 

e.  g.,  the  DDp,  diviner  and  the  ^vh  JUJ,  expert  en- 
chanter,  (Deut.  xviii.  10-14).  U'nS  ia  the  mar- 
muratio  (matjia  murmurata  Apul.),  the  muttered 
repetition  of  the  magic  formulas  (xxvi.  16)  ; 
jl^l  occurs  again  v.  21 ;  xxix.  14. 

Even  the  t^'lJ  may,  according  to  the  context 
and  the  kindred  passage  ix.  14,  be  only  prophets 
that  prophesy  falsely  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
The  use   of   the  rest  of  the  callings  named  is 
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indeed  legally  justiQed,  but  neverthelesg  they  are 
Bubjeet  to  abuse.  One  may  indeed  cast  a  doubt 
on  the  legality  of  the  Cl'Ji)  KWi  (corap.  ix.  14) 
the  amicus  regis,  the  preferred  favorite,  but  not  on 
that  of  the  others.  Eapecially  the  men  of  war 
appear  to  be  indispensable,  whence  each  of  the 
verses  2  and  3  begins  with  the  naming  of  such. 
^1^J  seems   to  mean  'the  warrior  proved   by 

deeds;  npriTO  K/'X  the  man  of  war  in  general; 
D'E/nn-nX'  thi  rank  of  captain  ;  while  the  t23W 
^  state  ofEcer  and  ]pl  =  officer  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Ahithophel  and  Husliai  (2  Sam.  xvii.)  are 
practical  illustrations  of  ]'yy>  counsellor.  The 
D'E'in  Dpn  is  the  engineer,  master  of  the  pre- 
paration of  warlike  weapons  and  military  ma- 
chines (corap.  on  Jer.  xxiv.  1). 

4.  And  I  will  give  —  a  ruler  of  the 
people. — Vers.  4-7.  When  a  state  trusts  to  an 
arm  of  flesli,  and  puts  its  trust  solely  in  its  princes 
and  men  of  might,  in  its  diplomats  and  generals, 
in  a  word,  in  the  strength  of  its  men,  and  the 
Lord  takes  away  these  strong  ones  as  false  sup- 
ports, then,  of  course,  a  condition  must  ensue  in 
which  weak  hands  manage  the  rudder  of  state. 
No  earthly  state  has  continuously  maintained  a 
position  strong  and  flourishing.  One  need  only 
call  to  mind  the  world-monarchies.  That  gradual 
weakening  of  the  world-power  indicated  in 
Daniel's  image  of  the  monarchies  (Dan.  ii.), 
takes  place  also  within  each  individual  kingdom. 
Call  to  mind  the  vigorous  Assyrian  rulers,  a 
Tiglath  Pileser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  the  in- 
glorious end  of  the  last  of  their  successors,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  name :  think  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar,  and  Belsliazaar,  of  Cyrus  and  Darius 
Codoinannus,  of  Augustus  and  Romulus  Au- 
gustalus,  etc-  In  Judah,  too,  it  was  not  difler- 
ent.  Zedekiah  was  a  weakling  that  perpetually 
wavered  between  a  fear  of  Jehovah's  prophet 
and  of  his  own  powerful  subjects.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  not  some  quite  definite  histori- 
cal fact  is  prophesied  here,  but  a,  condition  of 
punishment  is  threatened  such  as  always  and 
everywhere  must  ensue  where  the  strength  of  a 
national  iife  is  exhausted,  and  the  end  approaches 
(comp.  Eccl.  X.  16). 

When  weak  hands  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment a,  condition  of  lawlessness  ensues,  and  of 
defencelessness  for  the  weak.  The  strong  then 
do  as  they  wish.  They  exercise  club  law.  A 
further  consequence  of  that  anarchical  condition 
is  that  those  of  lower  rank  no  longer  submit  to 
the  higher  ranks,  but,  in  wicked  abuse  of  their 
physical  strength,  lift  themselves  above  them. 
The  misery  of  that  anarchical  condition,  how- 
ever, stands  out  in  strongest  relief  when  at  last 
no  one  will  tolerate  any  government.  Although 
the  inhabitants  would  gladly  make  a  ruler 
of  any  one  that  rises  in  any  degree  above  the 
universal  wretchedness  (say  any  one  that  has 
etill  a  good  coat),  yet  every  one  on  whom  they 
would  put  this  honor  will  resist  it  with  all  his 
might.  "  Under  thy  hand,"  comp.  Gen.  xli. 
35 ;  2  Kings  viii.  20.  With  loud  voice  will  the 
chosen  man  emphatically  protest.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  NtS/''  to  which  /"ip  must 
be  supplied    (xlii.  2,  11).     "I  will  not  be   sur- 


geon," he  says,  by  which  he  calls  the  state  life 
sick.  [•'  Tiie  sick  man,"  as  modern  designation 
for  tlie  Turkish  Empire. — Te.]. 

[On  ver.  4.  "1  will  give  children.''  "Some  apply 
this,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  the  weak  and  wicked 
reign  of  Ahaz,  others  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  se- 
ries of  weak  kings  after  Isaiah.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  restricting  it  to  kings  at  all.  Tlie  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  incompetent  rulers  are 
called  boys  or  children  not  in-respect  to  age  but 
character. — J.  A.  A.     Similarly  Babnes. 

On  ver.  6.  ''  The  government  shall  go  a  beg- 
ging. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
way  of  redressing  all  these  grievances,  and  bring- 
ing tilings  into  order  again,  but  by  good  magis- 
trates, who  shall  be  invested  with  power  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  shall  exert  tliat  power  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  And  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  in  many  places  the  true  origin  of  govern- 
ment ;  men  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  sub- 
jection to  one  who  was  thought  fit  for  such  a 
trust, — being  aware  that  they  must  be  ruled  or 
ruined." — M.  Henry. 

On  ver.  7.  ''  The  last  clause  does  not  simply 
mean  cfo  not  make  me,  but  you  must  not  or  you  shall 
not  make  me  a  ruler." — J.  A.  A. 

"Tlie  meaning  is,  that  the  state  of  affairs  was 
BO  ruinous  and  calamitous  that  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  restore  them — as  if  in  the  body,  disease 
should  have  so  far  pro.^ressed  that  he  would  not 
undertake  to  restore  the  person,  and  have  him 
die  under  his  hands,  so  as  to  expose  himself  to 
the  reproach  of  being  an  unsuccessful  and  unskil- 
ful physician." — Barnes. 

On  ver.  9.  ''  The  sense  is  not  that  their  looks 
betray  them,  but  that  they  make  no  effort  at  con- 
cealment, as  appears  from  the  reference  to  So- 
dom. The  expression  of  the  same  idea  first  in  a 
positive  and  then  in  a  negative  form  is  not  un- 
common in  Scripture,  and  is  a  natural  if  not  an 
English  idiom.  Madame  D.  Akblay,  in  her 
memoirs  of  Db.  Bukney,  speaks  of  Omiau,  the 
Tahitian,  brought  home  by  Capt.  Cook,  as  ut- 
tering first  affirmatively,  etc.,  then  negatively  all 
the  little  sentences  that  he  attempted  to  utter." — 
J.  A.  A. 

On  ver.  10.  "  The  righteous  are  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  that  the  judgments  of  God  shall 
not  be  indiscriminate. — The  object  of  address 
seems  to  be  not  the  prophets  or  ministers  of  God, 
but  the  people  at  large  or  men  indefinitely."— J. 
A.  A. 

"  Whatever  becomes  of  the  unrighteous  nation, 
let  the  righteous  man  know  that  he  shall  not  be 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  sinne.rs  ;  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  not  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  (Gen. 
xviii.  25) ;  no,  assure  him,  in  God's  name,  that 
it  shall  be  well  with  him.  The  property  of  the 
trouble  shall  be  altered  to  him,  and  he  shall  be 
hidden  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger.  — M. 
Henry.] 

5.  For  Jerusalem — thy  paths. — Ver.  8-12. 
Such  a  condition  of  anarchy  is  only  a  symptom 
of  the  outward  and  inward  decay.  It  is  never 
blameless,  but  always  blameworthy  misfortune. 
As  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  8,  evidently  de- 
scribes the  inward  decay,  the  first  must  conse- 
quently be  referred  to  the  outward.  But  hemi- 
stich 2  is  strung  on  with   '3  with  a  chain-like 
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effect.  The  anarchy  is  the  symptom  of  the 
outward  decay  ;  but  the  outward  decay  is  the 
consequence  of  that  which  is  inward.  With 
Dkechsler  1  translate  by  "  insult  the  eyes 
of  his  glory."  It  is  evident,  that  the  Prophet 
would  indicate  a  direct  antithesis  between  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the  bad  tongues  and 
works,  as  also  an  antithesis  between  "  the  eyes 
of  the  loftiness  of  man  "  ii.  11 ;  v.  15  and  "the 
eyes  of  the  glor/  of  Jehovah."  The  eyes  of  God 
who  is  God  of  light  (Ix.  19  ;  Mich.  vii.  8  ;  1  Jno. 
i.  6)  are  insulted  just  by  this,  that  they  must  see 
the  works  of  darkness.  It  seems  to  me,  on  this 
account,  clear  that  the  divine  majesty  is  desig- 
nated as  glorious  chiefly  in  respect  to  its  purity 
and  holiness ;  therefore  ethically.  That,  more 
over,  the  eyes  of  the  glory  of  God,  are  not  some- 
thing different  from  the  eyes  of  God  Himself  is 
just  as  clear  as  that  the  eyes  of  the  glory  must 
themselves  be  glorious.  They  are  here  the  organ 
of  the  manifestation  of  Jlis  glory  (comp.  Kev. 
ii-  18),  as  in  other  places  it  speaks  of  the  arm  of 
His  salvation  (xl.  101,  of  His  holiness,  (Hi.  10) 
of  His  strength  (Ixii.  8).  Besides  the  expression 
is  only  found  here,  as  may  be  said  also  of  the  de- 
fective writing  of  ,it. 

The  Prophet  had  (ver.-8)  a,ssigned  the  badness 
of  the  words  and  work  as  the  cause  of  the  fall. 
But  is  this  accusation  well  ifounded.?  Yes,  ut  is. 
A  double  and  unexceptionable  witness  testifies  to 
its  truth  :  1.)  the  cognitio  Jiittettm,  knowledge  of 
countenances.  Thus  we  might  translate:  ''ap- 
pearance testifies  against  thee."  (See  Text.  and'Or.) 

2.)  Their  own  declaration,  though  not  made 
with  this  intention.  "Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  godless  can- 
not lock  up  that  of  which  his  heart  is  full.  The 
mouth,  as  it  were,  foams  over  involuntarily  with 
it.  The  Sodomites,  too,  (comp.  i.  9,  10)  spoke 
out  insolently  the  shameful  purpose  they  had  in 
mind  (Gen.  xix.  3).  So  the  Israelites  made  no 
concealment  of  the  evil  they  had  in  mind. 
Therefore  their  ruin  is  merited  (comp.  Gen.  1. 
15,  17)  and  just.  The  sentence  :  "woe  to  them, 
for  they  have  hurt  themselves  "  which,  ver.  9  6, 
is  especially  applied  to  Israel,  is  established  in 
what  follows,  by  stating  in  its  double  aspect 
the  fundamental  and  universal  truth  that  un- 
derlies it,  that  a  man  must  reap  what  he  sows. 
First,  the  righteous  is  pronounced  blessed  because 
he  shall  eat  the  (good)  fruits  of  his  (good)  works. 
As  that  universal  truth  of  the  causal  connection 
between  works  and  the  fate  of  men  is  not  ex- 
pressed, but  assumed,  so  that  aspect  of  it  that  re- 
lates to  the  righteous  is  not  expressed  in  doctrinal 
form,,  but,  vigoi'ous  and  life  like,  in  the  form  of 
a  summons  to  declare  the  righteous  blessed. 

The  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  consist  in 
this,  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  works 
(Prov.  i.  31).  To  the  wicked,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  woe  is  proclaimed.  The  happiness  of  the  pious 
js  announced  to  every  one;  the  vengence  that 
shall  overtake  the  wicked  is  announced  to  him- 
self alone. 

Ver.  12.  Is  a  resvm^-.  In  these  words  the  whole 
course  of  thought  from  vers.  1-11.,  is  compre- 
hended again.  The  two  halves  of  ver.  12  begin 
with  'B^  "  My  people "  put  before  absolutely, 
which   shows   how   much   the   Lord   loves   His 


people,  and  how  much  the  state  of  things  por- 
trayed makes  Him  sorry  for  His  people.     The 

word  D'E'JJ,  oppressors,  is  used  of  those  whom  the 
people,  for  want  of  better,  in  consequence  of  that 
oppres.sion  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  had  been  obliged 
to  make  chiels.  By  this  is  intimated  that 
these  supports  of  necessity  shall  themselves 
be  no  proper  chiefs  that  merit  the  name,  but 
only  rude  oppressors.  Comp.  ix.  3  ;  xiv.  2  ; 
Ix.  17.  They  are  so,  not  in  spite  of,  but  just  be- 
came of  their  being  children,  boys. 

I^Nip  qui  recta  dueit,  comp.  i.  17.  The  word 
is  meant  ironically,  for  how  else  could  the  ItyXD 
bean^'flD?  Our  passage  as  already  remarked 
stands  in  evident  connection  with  ix.  15.  There 
too  the  leaders  are  called  misleaders  ;  there,  too, 

the  word  i?l2  is  used  of  those  who  mislead,  for  thej 
are  called  D''^730-  We  see  by  this  that  the  Pro- 
phet has  not  in  mind  the  same  persons  in  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  that  he  has  in  the  first. 
He  speaks  in  the  second  clause  of  the  false  pro- 
phets, as  in  ix.  14  sq.  Like  flies  in  honey,  this 
vermin  is  ever  foimd  where  there  are  bad  rulers. 
For  they  need  false  prophets  to  cover  over  their 
doings.  These  ftilse  prophets,  however,  devour 
the  path  of  the  people.  Delitzsch  (like  Jeeome, 
Theodoeet,  Luthee  before  him)  understands 
by  ''  the  way  of  their  paths"  the  right  way,  the 
way  of  the  law.  "  The  prophets,  that  ought  to 
preach  it,  say  mum,  mum,  and  retain  it  swal- 
lowed. It  has  gone  into  oblivion  by  false  pro- 
phetic, errorneous  preaching."  But  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  then  it  must  not  read  "jTimN  "["n,  the 
way  of  thy  paths.  For  this  is  just  the  way  that 
Israel  actually  treads,  the  direction  that  its  life 
path  actually  tends.  It  must  then  read  way  of 
Jehovah  c  ^^T  as  Ps.  xviii.  22,  or  HJIDN  n,  or 
"nisn  '%  as  Ps.  cxix.  30,  32,  or  B-JE'D  H^X  as 
Isa.  xl.  14  or  Qwiy  n  as  lix.  8,  or  such  like.  I 
therefore  agree  with  the  explanation  of  those  that 

take  Vl'^  in  a  metaphorical  sense  like  that  where 
this  word  is  elsewhere  used  of  the  destruction  of 
a  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  19,  20)  or  of  a  wall  (Lam.  ii. 
8).  The  expression  only  occurs  in  this  place  in 
relation  to  a  way,  but  it  must  mean  nothing  else 
than  to  direct  the  path  of  one's  life  down  into  the 
depths  of  destruction  in  which  the  devourers 
themselves  are.     Comp.  Job  vi.  18. 

6.  The  Lord  standeth  up— the  Lord  of 
Hosts, — Vers.  13-15.  At  first  sight  one  might 
think  these  three  verses  bring  the  further  expli- 
cation of  one  matter  of  moment  in  vers.  1-12, 
viz.,  the  more  particular  laying  down  of  tha judg- 
ment against  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  which  was 
only  indicated  in  ver.  3,  by  TDD  "  taUncj  away" 

and  in  ver.  12  by  the  reproach  uttered  against 
them. 

But  we  see  from  the  solemnity  of  ver.  13,  es- 
pecially from  the  antithesis  between  D'H^'  and 
■iQ^  CB^  vers.  14,  15),  "  the  people  and  His  peo- 
ple" that  we  are  introduced  into  quite  another  mo- 
ment of  time.  For  evidently  vers.  13-15  depict 
again  the  judgment  of  the  world.  "  The  world's 
judgment  presents  itself  anew  before  hia  soul," 
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Bays  Delitzsch.  "The  people"  ver.  13,  re- 
calls distinctly  ''  the  nations  "  and  ''  many  peo- 
ple" of  ii.  2-4.  However,  it  is  not  the  judging 
of  the  nations  generally  that  is  portrayed,  but 
only  the  judging  of  the  people  of  God  as  a  part 
of  this  universal  judgment.  Moreover,  not  of  the 
nation  in  its  totality,  but  of  the  destroyers  of  this 
totality,  the  princes  and  elders  (ver.  14  a).  These 
appear,  therefore,  as  the  chief  agents  of  that  in- 
ward and  outward  decay  that  has  invaded  the 
nation.  If,  according  to  ii.  3,  all  nations  are  to 
stream  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  because  the 
law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion,  then,  evidently, 
Jerusalem  itself  must  previously  be  cleansed  and 
filled  with  the  word  of  God.  This  cleansing,  ac- 
cording to  ix.  13  sqq.,  begins  with  this,  that  the 
Lord  will  cast  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail. 
The  elders  are  the  head,  the  false  prophets  are 
the  tail.  Here  too,  though  a  briefer,  still  a 
comprehensible,  hint  is  given  that  indicates 
the  sort  of  purifying  that  Israel  itself  must  un- 
dergo in  order  to  become  what,  according  to  ii. 
3,  it  ought  to  become.  Tliis  hint  makes  on  me 
the  impression  that  iii.  1-12  does,  viz.,  that  a  word 
spoken  on  some  other  occasion  has  been  applied 
to  this  purpose.  Comp.,  the  comment  on  ver.  16 
sqq.  Unmoved  and  unmovable  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  7)  i.  e.,  as  one  whom  no  one  can  crowd 
from  this  place,  the  Lord  conducts  the  judgment; 
and  that  standing,  not  sitting,  therefore  ready 
and  prepared  for  instant  execution  of  the  judg- 
ment, He  exercises  the  magisterial  function,  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  1,  which  so  far  resembles  our  passage  that 
it  also  describes  the  judgment  upon  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  people,  represents  too,  the  Lord  as 
a  judge  in  standing  posture.  Elsewhere  He  is  re- 
presented as  sitting  in  judgment :  Ps.  ix.  5 ;' 
xxix.  10  ;  Joel  iv.  12,  etc. 

The  discourse  of  the  Lord  begins  with  the 
second  clause  of  ver.  14,  with  DHXI,  "  but  ye," 
thus  with  a  conclusion  to  which  the  premise 


must  be  supplied.  It  is  the  same  construction  as 
Ps.  ii.  6.  The  premise  to  be  supplied  must  be  to 
this  effect:  "I  have  made  you  commanders  that 
ye  might  administer  justice.  Tiat  ye,"  etc.  The 
princes  have  regarded  the  nation  as  their  domain 
which  they  might  use  up  as  they  pleased.  Tliey 
have,  therefore,  themselves  become  the  cattle  from 
which  they  ought  to  have  protected  the  vine- 
yard. The  he-goat  had  become  gardener  (De- 
litzsch). Comp.  i.  23;  Mich.  iii.  1-3.  Tlie 
image  of  the  devoured  vineyard  is  at  once  ex- 
plained ;  robbery,  plunder  wrested  from  the  poor 
is  found  in  their  liouses.  To  the  "  but  you  "  of 
ver.  14  corresponds  an  equally  emphatic  "  what 
mean  ye"  that  begins  ver.  15.  The  flow  of  words 
is  so  fast  that  even  the  ''^for,  tbat  otherwise 
would  follow  the  question  (comp.  xxii.  1,  16)  is 
wanting  (comp.  Jon.  i.  6,  where,  however,  the 
construction  is  somewhat  different).  To  grind  to 
pieces  the  face  of  a  man  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
expression  for  beating  to  pieces  the  face  (1  Kings 
xxii.  24 ;  Mich.  iv.  14)  in  the  intensest  degree. 
The  expression  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  per- 

muclere  faciem  '3  n7n  Ps.  xlv.  13 ;  Prov.  xix.  6. 
The  high  significance  of  the  declaration  is,  in 
conclusion,  evidenced  by  the  reference  of  it  to 
"  the  Lord  Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  concerning  which 
see  the  comment  at  i.  9,  24. 

[On  ver.  13.  "Nations  here  as  often  elsewhere 
means  the  tribes  of  Israel.  See  Gen.  xlix.  10  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  8  ;  xxxiii.  3,  19 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  28  ; 
Mich.  i.  2."— J.  A.  A. 

On  ver.  15.  "  Grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  is 
that  which  applies  it  to  the  act  of  grinding  the 
face  npon  the  ground  by  trampling  on  the  body, 
thus  giving  the  noun  and  verb  their  proper 
meaning  and  making  the  parallelism  more  ex- 
act."—J.  A.  A.] 


B. — The  judgment  npon  the  godless  women. 

Chap.  IIL  16— IV.  1. 

16  Moreover  the  Lord  saith, 

Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty, 

And  walk  with  stretched  forth  necks 

And  'wanton  eyes, 

Walking  and  ''mincing  as  they  go. 

And  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet : 

17  Therefore  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a  scab 
The  crown  of  the  head  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
And  the  Lord  will  'discover  their  secret  parts. 

18  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away 

The  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet. 
And  their  *eauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon, 

19  The  'chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  "mufflers, 
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20  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  headbands, 
And  the  'tablets,  and  the  earrings, 

21  The  rings,  and  nose  jewels, 

22  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles, 
And  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins, 

23  The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen. 
And  the  hoods,  and  the  veils. 

24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  sweet  smell,  there  shall  be  stink ; 
And  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ; 

And  instead  of  well  set  hair,  baldness  ; 

And  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth; 

And  burning,  instead  of  beauty. 

25  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 
And  thy  'mighty  in  the  war. 

26  And  her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn  ; 

And  she  being^  '"desolate  shall  sit  upon  the  ground. 

Chap.  IV.   1  And  in  that  day  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying, 

We  will  eat  our  own  bread. 
And  wear  our  own  apparel : 
Only  "let  us  be  called  by  thy  name, 
'^To  take  away  our  reproach. 


1  Heb.  deceiving  with  tlieir  eyes. 

*  Or,  networks. 

7  Heb.  houses  of  the  so^d. 

10  Heb.  cleansed. 


2  Or,  tripping  nicdy. 

^  Or,  sweet  balls. 

8  Heb.  m'njht. 

11  Heb.  let  thy  name  be  called  upon  us. 


s  Heb.  make  naked. 

6  Or,  spangled  ornaments. 

®  Or,  emptied. 

'2  Or,  Take  tlwu  away. 


[For  the  different  renderings  of  the  commentator  see  tile  comment  itseif.    On  tile  importance  of  them  ( 
J.  A.  A.'a  note  on  ver.  18  below. — Tr.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  section,  too,  has  for  its  subject  an  event 
that  cannot  possibly  coincide  with  the  last  jurlg- 
ment  to  which  ii.,  refers.  For  that  great  day, 
the  last  of  all,  will  not  have  to  do  with  a  mere 
sinking  down  from  the  heights  of  luxury  and 
pride  to  the  plane  of  poverty ;  it  will  not  treat  of 
the  exchange  of  a  girdle  for  a  rope,  of  a  mantle 
for  a  sack,  nor  of  a  defeat  in  war,  nor  of  mourn- 
ful sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  city  ;  there  will  be 
nothing  said  of  wives  wanting  nothing  beside  the 
prop  of  a  man.  For  in  that  day  all  will  be 
over ;  the  old  world  generally  shall  be  out  and 
out  destroyed  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new. 
Thus  this  section,  too,  makes  the  impression  of 
being  some  declaration,  meant  originally  to  serve 
some  special  object,  but  inserted  here  in  order  to 
complete  the  grand  picture  of  the  future  in  this 
particular  aspect.  The  Prophet  had  occasion 
once,  and  this  may  likely  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  or  Jotham,  to  declare  himself  against 
the  irruption  of  pomp  of  dress  and  luxury.  This 
declaration,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  he  pieces  in 
here  to  his  comprehensive  prophecy  of  judgment. 
And  he  may  do  this.  For  whenever  this  de- 
nunciation against  the  arrogance  of  woman  may 
have  been  fulfilled,  such  fulfilment  always  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  judgment  which 
is  to  be  completed  with  the  judgment  of  the  last 
day.  The  Prophet  assumes  in  the  prophecy  that 
stands  at  the  head  (ii.  2-4),  that  Israel  itself,  too, 
must  be  subjected  to  a  judgment.  For  only  by 
.  a  great  process  of  refining  can  the  mountain  of 


Jehovah  rise  to  the  height  which,  according  to 
ii.  2,  it  must  attain,  and  only  when  Zion  itself  is 
full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  it  become  the  em- 
bodied ideal  for  all  nations.  How  this  refining 
is  to  take  place  in  every  respect  and  at  diflTerent 
times  is  described  in  what  follows  up  to  iv.  1. 
In  this  description  the  Prophet  makes  nse  also 
of  older  utterances,  which  were  perhaps  too  short 
to  appear  independently,  and  that  might  more 
suitably  be  joined  in  just  here  than  elsewhere. 
Thus  tliere  was  a  section  of  this  sort  that  referred 
to  the  men,  iii.  1  sqq  ;  so  now,  too,  we  have  one 
that  has  the  women  for  a  theme  The  connect- 
ing formula,  "  and  Jehovah  said,"  favors  the 
view  that  this  is  a  joined  on  piece.  It  would  be 
quite  superfluous  if  the  discourse  proceeded  from 
one  mould.  Comp.  on  this  the  comment  on  ver. 
16.  The  order  of  thought  is  as  follows :  The 
luxurious  pride  of  the  women,  too,  shall  be  hum- 
bled (ver.  16,  17).  In  the  day  that  this  shall 
happen  all  their  splendid  garments  shall  be 
taken  from  them  (vers.  18-23)  and  replaced  by 
wretched  ones  to  correspond  (ver.  24).  Their 
husbands,  too,  they  shall  lose  in  a  brief  space 
(ver.  25),  lamenting  and  desolated,  they  shall 
sit  in  the  gates  (ver.  26) ;  yea,  their  want 
shall  be  so  great  that  seven  women  shall  at- 
tach themselves  to  one  man,  without  demanding 
support  from  him,  only  thereby  to  escape  the 
misfortune  of  being  unmarried  (iv.  1). 

[On  ver.  16  sqq.     "  The  Prophet  here  resumes 
the  thread  which  had  be>.n  dropped  or  broken  at 
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the  close  of  ver.  12,  and  recurs  to  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  female  influence,  but  particularly 
to  the  2irevaieut  excess  of  female  luxury,  not  only 
as  sinful  in  itself  but  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  vio- 
lence and  social  disorder  previously  raentioneil, 
and  therefore  to  bo  punished  by  disease,  widow- 
hood, and  shameful  exposure.  These  two  verses 
(16,  17),  like  the  sixth  and  seventh,  form  one 
continued  sentence.  And  Jehovah  said  (in  addi- 
tion to  what  g033  before,  as  if  beginning  a  new 
section  of  the  prophecy),  because  tlw  daughters  of 
Zion  (the  women  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  re- 
ference to  those  connected  with  the  leading 
men,"  ete.) — J.  A.  A. 

On  ver.  18.  ''  As  in  other  cases  where  a  variety 
of  detached  particulars  arc  enumerated  simply  by 
their  names,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  identify 
somcofthsra.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  main  design  of  the  enumeration  was  to 
show  the  prevalent  extravagance  in  dress,  an  ef- 
fect not  wholly  dependent  on  an  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  items.  The  interest  of  the 
passage  in  its  details  is  not  exegetical  but  arch- 
seological." — J.  A.  A. 

On  ver.  26.  ''  The  gates  of  Zlou  are  said  to 
mourn,  by  a  rhetorical  substitution  of  the  place 
of  action  for  the  agent,  or  because  a  place  filled 
with  cries  seems  itself  to  utter  them.  She  is  de- 
scribed, not  as  lying,  but  as  sitting  on  the  ground. 
So  on  one  of  Vespasian's  coins,  a  woman  is  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  against  a 
palm-tree,  with  the  legend  Judcea  Cxpia." — J. 
A.  A.] 

2.  Moreover  the  Lord — secret  parts. — 
Vers.  16,  17.  The  formula  "  and  the  Loud 
salth"  occurs  in  Isaiah  on  the  whole,  relatively 
not  often.  It  occurs  in  all  thirty-two  times ;  of 
these,  sixteen  times  in  the  historical  chapters 
xxxvi.  xxxix.,  where  it  indicates  the  actual  ex- 
change of  words  in  conversation.  Beside  that,  it 
is  only  employed  where  the  Lord  appears  actually 
speaking,  and  speaks  of  Himself  in  the  first 
person  (comp.  xxiii.  12;  xxix.  13;  xlix.  3,  6; 
Ixiii.  8).  But  in  our  passage  Jehovah  is  im- 
mediately spoken  of  again  in  the  tliird  person. 
"The  Lord  will  smite,  the  Lord  will  uncover" 
ver.  17.  Moreover,  in  what  follows,  the  Lord 
Is  not  introduced  again  as  speaker.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  by  this  formula  wliat  follows  is  only 
marked  as  God's  word  so  far  as  its  contents  are 
concerned,  and  not  formally  so.  But  as  this  is 
self-evident,  it  is  further  plain,  that  the  formula 
is  meant  to  serve  as  a  transition,  a  link,  a  means 
of  uniting.  We  recognize,  therefore,  in  it  a  sign 
that  here  is  a  piece  of  an  address,  already  on 
hand,  that  has  been  skilfully  strung  on  here. 
As  in  ii.  11  it  was  said  that  all  lofty  looks  shall 
be  humbled  and  all  haughtiness  of  men  be  bowed 
down,  so  the  Prophet  here  with  entire  justice  de- 
clares that  also  feminine  arrogance  must  expect 
i*s  share  in  this  judgment.  Are  proud,  etc., 
stand.s,  therefore,  in  direct  relation  with  the  en- 
tire section  ii.  6-17.  What  is  said  there  in  gen- 
eral of  riches  (ver.  7),  of  arrogance  and  haughti- 
ness (vers.  11, 12, 17)  of  works  of  splendour  (ver. 
16),  has  its  special  application  to  the  proud  dis- 
play of  the  women.  But  our  passage  stands  in 
still  closer  connection  with  nj;i?ii'0  supportress  iii. 
1.     We  showed  there  that  this  expression  points 


to  the  second  half  of  this  cliapter  where  the 
women  are  spoken  of.  That  these,  too,  are  called 
"  supports,"  staffs,  refers  evidently  to  the  fact 
that  women,  even  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
played  a  considerable  part.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Book  of  Kings  expressly  names 
the  mother  of  each  king.  Individual  women  are 
designated  as  enjoying  political  influence  in  a 
high  degree;  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.)  ;  Bathsheba 
(1  Kings  i.);  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi.  31  sqq.) ; 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.).  We  are  expressly  in- 
formed that  Solomon's  wives  had  a  bad  influence 
over  him  (1  Kings  xi.  3  sqq.).  As  long  as  a  regu- 
lar king  ruled  there  must  be  a  woman's  court 
household.  If  there  were  none  such,  then  there 
would  be  surely  no  king.  How  closely  kingdom 
and  harem  hung  togetlier,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  the  harem  obtained  as 
a  sign  tliat  the  royal  dignity  had  been  n-eeeived. 
Therefore  Absalom  lay  publicly  with  the  coucu- 
bines  of  his  father  (2  Sam.  xvi-  21).  David,  too, 
inherited  the  wives  of  Saul,  and  this  is  related  in 
a  connection  (2  Sam.  xii.  8)  that  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  fact  must  have  been  important  to 
the  recognition  of  David's  succession  to  the  thron^i 
being  a  rightful  one.  Adonijah,  after  David's 
death,  begs  for  the  hand  of  Abisliag  the  Shuna- 
mite,  and  we  see  from  Solomon's  reply  that  he 
regarded  this  request  as  an  attempt  to  use  the 
possession  of  the  concubine  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
(1  Kings  ii.  22).  Comp.  Michaelis,  Mos.  Redd, 
I.  p.  207.  SAALSCHtjETa,  Dasilfos.  Reuht,  p.  85. 
According  to  this  the  harem  was,  in  some 
measure,  a  political  institution,  an  attribute  of 
royalty  as  such,  and  in  so  far  in  a  special  sense 
a  support  of  the  life  of  the  state.  Yet  if  Isaiah 
here  has  especially  in  mind  the  royal  ladies,  that 
does  not  exclude  the  other  noble  and  proud 
women  from  a  share  in  his  reproachs. 

In  njp^f?!!  the  imperfect  witli  vav.  consec.  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  construed  as  aorist.  The 
word  n'npJ^p  is  oTraf  My.  The  root  Ij^"^ 
even  does  not  again  occur  in  all  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Aramaic  "ijlO  may  be  most 
suitable  to  compare  here,  which  meani 
"  intueri,  eonspicari."  The  Plel  then  may  have 
the  meaning  ■'  blinking,  winking :"  I^]4.'J^.  stands  in 
the  accusat.,  like  |'11J.  There  is  indeed  a  Ij^O 
that,  means  to  color,  to  paint,  whence  also,  the 
Chald.,  AbAkbanel  and  others  express  this 
idea  (Lttthbr:  with  painted  faces).  But  the 
custom  of  painting  the  eye-brows  black  is  so  uni- 
versal a  custom  of  the  Orient,  that  it  has  been 
justly  objected,  Isaiah  would  hardly  have  spoken 
out  against  it.  Moreover  the  rest  of  the  re- 
proachful expressions  relate  to  bodily  gestures. 
BuxTOKF  in  Lex.  Chald.,  Talm,  et  Raib.,  p.  1542 
cites  the  talmudic  dictum :  ''  Non  creavit  deus 
mulierum  ex  capite  Adami,  ne  caput  suum  nimium 
omarei  and  efferret;  negue  ex  oeulo,  neesset  n''J"'pD, 
oculis  omnia  obsentans."  Hitzig,  justly  cites 
Plaut.  Aulul.  1. 1,  2:  "  circumspectatrix  cum  oculis 
tuis  emissiciis,"  although  this  is  spoken  of  an  old 
tramp  with  thievish  propensities.  Also  'jSU 
(from  which  ^H  Toppler,  Tripler,  Child)  is  air. 
^ey.     The   tripping  short  steps  are  the  necessary 
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congequences  of  the  step-chains  which  were 
fastened  by  means  of  a  ring  [ODi!,  ver.  18,  again 
only  in  Prov.  vii-  22)  surrounding  the  leg  above 
the  ankle  joint.  The  little  chains  themselves 
were  called  nn^:f  ver.  20.  The  verb  03^,  which 
occurs  only  here,  is  denominative.  According 
to  tlie  context  the  meaning  can  be  nothing  else 
than  ;  rattling  the  rings  to  make  a  noise,  to  clink. 
Comp.  Hbrzog's  S-  Encyd.  VII.  p.  731.  As 
chastisement  for  such  arrogance  the  daughters  of 
Zion  shall  be  punished  witli  disgraceful  disorders. 
Their  jiroud  head  shall  become  scurfy,  covered 
witli  scabs,  thus  loathsomely  unclean  (Lev-  xiii. 
2,  6-8;  xiv.  oGj.  nDtV,  (which,  written  with  '^, 
occurs  here  only),  is  according  to  some  a  denomi- 
native from  nn3D.  nriDDO.  scab,  scurf  (vid.  Lev. 
xiii.  xiv.  j  Still  it  is  possible  naty  means,  to  ma/;e 
fiow,  sifppurate,  and  thus  deprive  of  the  hair, 
and  that,  so  derived,  DnSD  means  the  fluid 
scab  or  scurf  Comp.,  at  x.xxvii.  30.  Their 
shame,  to  whose  impure  pleasure  those  luxurious 
gestures  were  meant  to  minister,  shall  be  disgrace- 
fully exposed  (xlvii.  3  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;    Ezek. 

xvi.  37,  etc.).  The  singular  riD  (from  HIS, 
nri3  T\^3,  pat-ere)  occurs  only  here ;  the  plural 
1  Kings  vii.  50  of  the  cardo  femina  from  an  ob- 
vious resemblance. — mi?  (from  which  T}'\'\}!  and 

nili'  loca  nuda  (xix.  7)  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  Kal,  means  nudum  esse,  hence  Piel  to  make 
bare,  (in  Isaiah  again  only  xxii.  6)  ;  Hiphil, 
(because  what  has  been  liitherto  concealed,  when 
it  is  laid  bare,  is  at  the  same  time  poured  out) 
effiindere,  (liii-  12),  Niphal,  c^imdi  (xxxii.  15). 

Without  excluding  the  literal  rendering  of 
ver.  17,  we  may  still  construe  the  language  first 
in  an  inexact  sense  and  generalize  it.  In  the  day 
of  judgment  loathsome  uncleanness  shall  take 
the  place  of  the  splendor  of  Zion's  daughters  ; 
disgrace  and  shame  the  place  of  their  prond  dis- 
play. The  Prophet  has  in  this  expressed  some- 
thing in  general  which  he  proceeds  to  specify  in 
what  follows.  Feminine  interest  revolves  chiefly 
around  two  poles :  the  decking  out  of  the  body 
and  the  surrender  of  the  body  to  the  husband  ; 
therefore  about  dress  and  husbands.  Therefore 
the  disgrace  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  in  what 
follows  is  portrayed  in  these  two  respects.  And 
first  it  is  shown  of  what  they  shall  be  deprived 
in  the  way  of  dress  (ver.  18-23),  and  what  shall 
be  given  them  instead  (ver.  24). 

3.  In  that  day — instead  of  beauty.— 
Vers.  18-24  "  In  that  day,"  refers  back  im- 
mediately to  ver.  17.  But  we  showed  ahove  that 
not  the  day  of  the  la,st  judgment  is  meant  here, 
but  only  a  prelude  to  it,  which,  of  course,  how- 
ever, combines  with  the  last  judgment  to  make  a 
unity  of  divine  world-judgment.  In  that  day, 
then,  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  adornment 
(niXDH).  AH  that  follows  is  summed  up  under 
this  word.  The  word  is  found  often  in  both  parts 
of  Isa.  iv.  2  ;  x.  12;  xiii.  19  ;  xliv.  13;  Hi.  1  ; 
Ixii.  3;  Ixiii.  14,  etc.).  Concerning  tlie  U'OJp 
comp.,  at  ver.  16.  Concerning  the  D'C^IV  there 
are  two  views  held.  From  Scheobder  down  a 
number  of  expositors  (Kosenmuellbr,  Winer, 
EwALD,  Knobel,  Drechsler)  have  taken  the 
word  for  a  kindred  form  of  the  Arabic  schumeisa 


(diminutive  ofschems,  the  sun),  the  lettersm  and  b 
being  interchanged,  as  is  common  between  these 
two  kindred  letters :  Schboedeb  proves,  be.sides, 
from  Theoph,  hist.  pi.  IX.  4  and  Plin.  H.  N. 
XII.  14,  So/3(f  to  have  been  a  name  of  the  sun 
among  the  Arabians.  The  meaning  then  would 
be  little  suns  i.  e.,  a  metallic  ornament  shaped  like 
a  sun.  That  would  suit  very  well  to  the  follow- 
ing pnti',  crescents,  as  generally  to  the  words  that 
precede  and  follow,  all  of  which  designate  metal 
ornaments.  In  as  much  as  in  the  following  list 
occur  several  expressions  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic  (comp.  Drbchslbb  on  ii.  6),  and  this 
word  in  Hebrew  is  ott  Af}'.,  and  even  the  root 
DDt^  does  not  again  occur,  so  that  word  and  thing 
both  appear  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  I  prefer  this 
view.  The  other  view  takes  D^ty.  in  the  sense 
of  I^Xl  and  (Aram,)  K'^B'  "pleetere,  tobraid,"  and 
O'Dty  therefore,  for  opus  retieulatum  (LXX  iiiivTJt- 
Kta)  network,  hairnet:  (Delitzsch,  "ribbons  for 
the  forehead  worn  underneath  the  hair  net,  and 
braided  of  gold  or  silver  thread :"  Buxtoef, 
Lex.  Chald.,  p.  2315, " Ornamentum,"  etc.,  a  peculiar 
ribbon  ornament,  extending  in  front  from  one  ear 
to  the  other").  The  D'JTIty  are  lunulas,  /iTjvlaKoi, 
moonshaped,  or  rather  half-moon  shaped  decora- 
tions. They  are  mentioned  Judg.  viii.  21,  26  as 
neck  ornaments  of  camels.  That  they  had 
a  moon  shape  appears  from  this,  that  sahro 
in  the  Syriac,  schahr  in  the  Arabic  mean  the 
moon.  Here,  too,  therefore  word  and  thing  are 
certainly  of  foreign  origin.  ]1"  is  a  diminutive 
ending,  comp.  ]W'i<  ;  Ewald  §  167,  a.  — P13Q: 
(Judg.  viii.  26)  from  ^OJ  to  drop  (comp.  Ex. 
XXX.  34,  dropping  resin,  and  Job.  xxxvi.  27)  are 
a  drop  shaped  ornament,  as  they  were  likely 
worn  as  pendants  from  the  ears  (ear  drops), 
m'liy  (air.  Ac^/,)  from  1"}t^  torquere,  to  twist,  is  tor- 
ques, a  collar,  chain,  not  for  the  neck,  however, 
but  an  armlet,  bracelet,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
dialects.  Onkelos,  e.  g.,  translates,  Gen.  xxiv. 
22,   30,  47,  the  Hebrew  word  TDS  (the  proper 

word  for  bracelet  for  the  arm)  by  X"''!?'.  Comp., 
too,  mtyiiy  and  nt^ltV  chains  Exod.  xxviii.  14, 

'        T  :      :  -  T        -  ' 

22. — nwJJT  (oTT.  li-y.),  from  i^''  to  tremble,  wave, 
are  veils,  and  that,  as  appears,  of  a  costly  kind: 
viz.  HEEZoa,  B.  Encycl.  VII.  p.  728.— D'^NS  are 
diadems,  tiarw,  that  are  also  elsewhere  named  as 
part  of  the  head  ornament  of  the  priesthood 
(Exod.  xxxix.  28;  Ezek.  xliv.  18),  or  of„the 
dre.ss  of  a  bridegroom  (Isaiah  Ixi.  10).  What 
part  of  the  head  covering  or  what  sort,  is  not 
clear. — mj^S  from  "'i'i',  to  march,  pace,  on  ac- 
count of  the  etymology  seems  most  naturally 
to  mean  the  step  chains  (comp.  on  njDDi'n,  ver. 
16).  But  2  Sam.  v.  24  and  1  Chr.  xiv.  15,  where 
the  word  occurs,  it  seems  to  mean  ''  the  stepping, 
walking  along  ;"  and  Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
10     nii;VX  designates  arm  bands,  arm  clasps,  as 

one  sees  clearly  in  2  Sam.  i.  10  from  the  ij?'ll~  z^- 
Plence  many  expositors,  both  old  and  new,  (among 
the  last,  Ewald),  translate  "arm  clasps."  And 
yet  it  is  only  niJJSX  that  has  this  meaning.  The 
oircumstance  that  mjJV  occurs  twice  in  the  sense 
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of ''walking  along"  is  no  obstacle  to  its  meaning 
step-chainlets.  For  the  abstract  word  could  easily 
be  taken  in  a  concrete  sense ;  the  walking  in  the 

sense  of  the  instrument  of  walking. — D''~?'P  (from 
1E?p  to  bind)  are,  according  to  Jer.  ii.  32,  comp. 
Isa.  xlix.  18,  mentioned  as  pieces  of  a  bride's 
outfit.  But  whether  tlie  girdle  is  meant  or  band- 
ages (perhaps  the  breastband,  aT^dddea/io;  LXX. 
in  Jer.  ii.  32)  is  uncertain. — K/^^n  'Fia  are  smell- 
ing bottles.  For  n'3  often  stands  for  recep- 
tacle, place  of  storage  generally  (comp.  Exod. 
xxvi.29;  Job  viii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xli.  9,  and  for  the  very 
common  use  of  this  word  in  Aram,  and  Eabb.  lan- 
guage, see  BuxTOEF,  Lex.  p.  301  sqq.).  t^'pj,  how- 
ever is  breath,  scent  (comp.  Niphal  E'^iin  respirare, 
to  breathe  out,  Exod.  xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  17.  r*X^ 
tySJI  fragrant  wood,  Prov.  xxvii.  9  ;  and  the  ori- 
gmal  passage  Gen.  i.  20,  30  ;  Job  xli.  13).  The 
expression  occurs  only  here — D'U'nb  (comp.  ver. 

3;  xxvi.,16)  are  instrumsnts  of  magic,  amulets. — 
n^|B  from  i'5'3,  imprimere,  is  the  ring,  gener- 
ally, and  especially  the  signet  ring.  Comp.  Gen. 
xli.  42 ;  Exod.  xxv.  12,  14,  and  many  places  be- 
side in  Exodus. — ^j^H  'DIJ  are  the  nose  rings 
which  are  in  use  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 
Comp.  Prov.  xi.  22;  Ezek.  xvi.  12;  Winer  JR. 
W.  B.  the  word,  nose-ring. 

So  far  the  prophet  has  named  articles  of  em- 
bellishment made  of  metal.  In  what  follows  he 
chiefly  enumerates  articles  of  clothing  proper. — 

The  niS 'HD,  according  to  Zech.  iii.  4,  are  such 
as  are  the  oppo.site  of  filthy  garments,  therefore 
stately,  splendid  clothes.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental meaning  (]vn,  extrahere,  exuere)  they  are 
clothes  that  one  takes  off  at  home,  comp.  ni'S'in. 
The  expression  appears  to  be  one  of  general  mean- 
ing, and  occurs  only  here,  and  in  the  passage  cited 
from  Zech. — n'lSM^D  (properly  covers,  from  ')BJ' 
operire)  are  mentioned  only  here.  The  word  in 
Arabic  signifies  the  second  tunic,  broader,  longer 
and  provided  with  sleeves,  that  corresponds  to  the 
Eoman  stola,  the  garment  peculiar  to  women. — 
nnSBO  from  nSD  expandere  (xlviii.  13)  is  the 
great  wide  over  all,  shawl  (Euth  iii.  15,  the  only 
place  beside  that  the  word  occurs).  D'"in  is  found 
beside  only  2  Kings  v.  23,  from  which  place  it 
19  seen  that  it  means  a  bag  or  pocket  that  may 

serve  to  carry  money.— CryJ,  according  to  LXX. 
would  be  Siadavij  Aaicuviica,  i.  e.,  Lacedaemonian 
gauze  dreases  that  expose  the  body  more  than 

cover  it.  But  ]1  vJ,  viii.  1,  is  the  smooth,  po- 
lished tablet.  Such  served  for  mirrors,  as  the  an- 
cients knew  nothing  of  glass  mirrors.  Travellers 
assure  us  that  such  mirrors  in  the  form  of  small 
plates  set  in  a  ring  are  worn  to  this  day.  Comp. 
Heezoo,  B.  Encycl.  XIV.,  p.  666.— D'^l?  are 
aivSSvcQ,  i.  e.,  garments  of  fine  India  linen.  It  is 
debated  whether  undergarments,  such  as  shirts, 
are  meant,  or  some  sort  of  light  thing  to  throw 
over  one.     The  word  is  found  again  Judg.  xiv. 


12  sq.;  Prov.  xxxi.  24.— ni3'JS  (from  ^^K, 
velare)  are  the  head-band,  turban.  The  word  bands, 
turbans,  occurs  Ixii.  3 ;  Job  xxix.  14 ;  Zech.  iii.  5. — 
"ini  (from  "l^l  spread,  spread  under,  spread  out, 
xlv.  1 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  2 ;  1  Kings  vi.  32)  is  the  wide  veil 
that  covered  over  the  rest  of  the  clothes  ( Arab,  rida 
ridat)  Song  of  Sol.  v.  7. — But  not  only  shall  all 
niXpri  adornment,  ver.  18,  be  taken  away,  they 
shall  also  be  replaced  by  worse  things.  Instead 
of  Op2,  balsam,  (product  of  the  balsam  bu-sh,  vid. 
Exod.  XXX.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  ;  1  Kings  x.  10) 
pp  shall  be  given.  This  latter  word  is  only 
found  again  v.  24,  where,  however,  it  is  written 
pn,  which  has  no  eflect  on  the  meaning.  The 
root  PPP,  diffluere  is  used  of  the  flowing  of  mat- 
ter from  a  wound ;  c.  g.  Ps.  xxxviii.  6.  p5  seems 
therefore  ratlicr  to  mean  matter  than  the  dry  de- 
cay. In  place  of  mun  (apron,  Gen.  iii.- 7  ;  gir- 
dle, Isa.  xxxii-  11  ;  1  K.  ii.  5)  shall  be  a  rope, 
riSpJ.  The  word  is  a.-,  ^ey.  There  is  conflict  re- 
garding the  meaning.  Some  derive  it  from  ^pJ 
percutere,  to  strike  (x.  34;  xvii.  6)  and  take  it  in 
the  sense  ofvulniis  (so  the  Chald.  and  the  most  of 
the  Jewish  expositors).  But  this  meaning  does 
not  well  suit  the  context.  It  is  better  to  derive 
it  from  ^pJ  =circuire,  gyrare,  circle,  gyrate  (see 
xxix.  1 ;  Hiphil  ^'p'?)-  '^^P^  would  be,  then, 
feminine  of  ^p.J  or  '\\>}^  =  turning  around,  i.  e., 
that  resulting  from  twisting.  Delitzsch  derives 
it  from  i^?p,  contorquere,  but  this  does  not  occur 
in  biblical  itljom,  which  uses  only  N3P,  to  contract, 

congeal. 

Instead  of  the  artistically  curled  hair,  shall 
baldness  be  given.  ntVpO  (077.  ?.ey.,)  in  apposition 
with  ntygp  is  synonymous  with  HK^pD  Exod. 
xxv.  18,  31,  36  ;  Jer.  x.  5,  opus  tomatile,  twisted, 
turned  work.  Baldness,  compare  2  K.  ii.  23 ;  for 
women  it  is  doubly  disgraceful.  And  instead  of 
a  splendid  mantle,  shall  be  given  a  girding  of 

sackcloth.  r^^S,  air.  Aey.,  is  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion and  meaning.  Expositors  waver  between 
the  derivation  from  Jn3  amplum  esse,  with  afEx 

V-  (like  Vn-i3  from  D^3)  and  that  from  'nil  dis- 
tance, ri  festival  joy,  and  between  the  meanings 
fascia  pecinralin  (VuLG.)  and  broad  mantle;  yet 
the  grammatical  and  hermeneutical  grounds  for 
the  latter  overbalance,  nijna,  too,  is  otc.  Aey. 
Girding  with  sackcloth,  as  is  known,  is  often 
mentioned  as  sign  of  the  deepest  mourning  and 
humiliation :  Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  Isa.  xv.  3  ;  xxii. 
12  ;  Jer.  vi.  26,  &c. 

The  conclusion  of  this  list  of  mournful  ex- 
changes is  made  by  the  phrase:  "Branding  for 
beauty."  The  words  are  strange.  They  appear 
disjointed  and  unsymmetrical.  For  1,  a-nd,  is 
wanting  which  connects  all  the  preceding  mem- 
bers, and  thus  this  small  member  of  the  sentence 
stands  independent,  and  by  its  inversion  (the 
thing  given  stands  first)  in  contrast  with  all  that 
goes  before.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  prophet 
recalled  a  passage  of  the  law  wherein  a  number 
of  exchanges  or  recompenses  are  defined  by  means 
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of  the  preposition  ''  instead  of."  Such  a  passage 
is  Exod.  xxi.  23-25.  Among  these  specifications 
occurs,  "  burning  for  burning."  n^l3  nnn  iT'lIl. 
The  Prophet,  liowever,  was  not  speaking  of  jxis 
ialionis,  therefore  the  idem  per  idem  or  idem  pro 
eodem,  "  like  for  like,"  did  not  suit  his  purpose. 
He  speaks  of  the  recompense  that  threatened  the 
daughters  of  Zion.  Among  the  things  to  be  taken 
from  them  he  had  not  mentioned  beauty,  tlie  di- 
rect gift  of  nature,  whicli  to  women  is  of  the 
greatest  price.  He  had  to  tliis  point  spoken  only 
of  productions  of  art.  Now  as  beauty  is  '3' 
(in  Isa.  again  only  x.xxiii.  17),  he  might  easily 
liappen  to  think  of  TT"\3  as  a  suitable  rhyme  for 
it.  However,  TT'\2  itself  does  not  rhyme,  but  a 
word  of  kindred  root,  properly  its  simple  masculine 
form,  'l-?,  which  appears  only  to  have  been  uaed 
in  the  contracted  form  '3  (comp.  't*' 'i*' '^' ''7)- 
Thus  too  the  inversion  explains  itself.  For  as 
we  find  the  words,  they  most  resemble  the  pass- 
ages in  Exod. ;  much  more  than  if  they  read  "in- 
stead of  beauty  burning."  '-S  or  "13  is  ajr.  Aey.  Its 
root  is  ni3  ''to  burn,"  and  means,  like  ri'lS,  and' 

TT  ^  T'  ' 

like  the  Arabic  hej,  the  branded  mark,  ariypia. 
If  even  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  customary 
to  mark  captives  by  branding  them,  that  does  not 
affect  the  matter.  It  was  also  not  customary  to 
offer  them  pus  instead  of  balsam.  Such  traits  of 
poetic  speech  must  not  be  pressed.  Enough  if 
the  thought  in  itself  afibrds  a  suitable  meaning. 
I  think,  tliereforp,  the  established  meaning  "  brand 
mark,"  which  indicates  a  strong  contrast  with 
"beauty,"  is  not  to  be  departed  from,  and  we 
need  not  with  Knobel  understand  "scratchings." 
4.  The  women — our  reproach  — Ver.  25 
■ — iv.  1.  But  the  misery  of  tlie  daughters  of  Zion 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  Worse  things  yet  must 
happen  to  them.  They  sliall  be  robbed,  too,  of 
the  men.  From  the  singular  suffix,  it  is  seen  that 
the  Prophet  ver.  25  now  addresses  Zion  itself,  thus 
not  "the  daughters  of  Zion,"  ver.  1 6,  but "  daughter 
of  Zion."  The  loss  of  splendid  garments  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  only  articles  of  luxury 
would  be  taken  from  the  women  of  Zion.  It  is 
seen  from  ver.  25  that  the  blow  is  to  be  universal, 
falling  upon  all.  Therefore  all  shall  suffer  under 
it :  but  the  rich  and  noble  most  of  all.  The  loss 
of  the  men,  however,  shall  concern  all  in  equal 
measure.  For  tliis  reason  tlie  Prophet  no  longer 
addresses  the  daughters,  but  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  D"0'?  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  no- 
tion of  strengtli,  manhood.  For  it  is  wont  to 
stand  wlicre  inferiority,  lowness  are  predicated 
of  the  subject  man.  13pD  "rifD,  -people  of  number, 
a  jew,  G„n.  xxxiv.  30,  and  often.  OJ^O  '□  Deut. 
xxvi.  5;  xxviii.  62.  V.p  'O  Ps.  xxvi.  4;  HX  'D 
Job  xxii.  15.  3^;j  'r3  Isa.  v.  13 :  and  xl'i.  14 
^'^?^^.  ''!!'?  stands  directly  parallel  with  rijJ^^I^ 
3pi'^  worm  Jacob.  It  stands  then  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  '^(?^'3J  the  troops,  and  designates  not  the 
manhood  with  emphasis,  but  only  masculine  in- 
dividuals (people).  rriOJ  (a  word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Isa.  xi.  2;  xxviii.  6  ;  Ixiii.  15,  &c.) 
only  here  stands  in  a  concrete  meaning=iroops. 


For  Jer.  xlix.  35  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  it 
in  any  other  than  the  usual  abstract  sense, 
strength. 

And  her  gates,  etc.  Ver.  26.  njX,  to  sigh, 
groan,  occurs  only  here  and  xix.  8,  where,  too,  it 

stands  with  73X.  The  latter  word  is  in  general 
more  frequent,  and  common,  too,  in  Isaiah:  xxiv. 
4,  7 ;  xxxiii.  'j ;  Ixvi.  10.  Most  expositors  trans- 
late ;  "  and  lier  gates  groan  and  lament."  Willi 
that  nrii!  gate,  is  personilied  and  used  by  me- 
tonj-my  for  the  assemblies  in  the  gate,  which  is 
grammatically  allowable.  But  I  would  make 
three  objections :  1)  It  is  surprising  that  we  do 
not  read,  then,  "li'^,  gate.  For  nn3  is  only  the 
door  opening  (hence  so  often  ll'tyn  nnS,  door 
of  the  gate,  Josh .  xx.  4  ;  Judges  ix.  35,  44 ;  2  Sam. 
X.  8 ;  Jer.  i.  15 ;  xix.  2  ;  Prov.  i.  21,  etc.),  while 
1J?p  stands  for  gate  in  its  empliatic,  and  also  its 
comprehensive  meaning.  2)  Does  it  not  seem 
strange  in  this  exposition,  that  the  discourse  .sud- 
denly turns  from  the  women  to  speak  of  the  to- 
tality of  the  people?  For  the  gates  do  not  repre- 
sent the  women  alone,  but  the  entire  people; 
whence  Dkechslek  justly  calls  attention  lo  the 
fact  that  this  exposition  occasions  "  something 
fluctuating  in  the  connection  of  ideas."    3)  nn3, 

times  without  number,  stands  as  atx.  localis  to  the 
question  wlicre?  or  whither?  without  a  preposi- 
tion, vid.  Lexicon  and  Concordances.  It  comes 
very  natural  therefore  to  translate  ;  "  and  they 
(the  women)  groan  and  sigh  at  her  gates."  There 
tliey  await,  and  there  they  receive  the  mournful 
intelligence.  The  sufBx  in  rTTina  rel.ates  nat- 
urally to  Zion  addressed  in  the  verse  before. 

The  following  words  are  obscure,  nnpjl  can 
be  nothing  eLse  than  Niph.  perf,  3  pers.  fem., 
from  T\p^i  pm-um  esse.  Niphal  often  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  culpa  rac'ium,  immunem  esse,  which  gives 
no  sense  here-  Purificari  here  can  only  mean 
"  swept  out,  cleared  up,  emptied,  desolatid. '  In 
this  sense  the  word  does  not  again  occur  ;  only 
Zech.  V.  3,  may  in  some  degree  be  compared. 
HoFMANN  (Sehriftbeweis  II.  2,  p.  503)  translates; 
"on  the  bareness,  ofTon  the  bare  ground  sits  she." 
But  nnpj  is  neither  participial  nor  nominal  form. 
If  now  we  translate :  "  and  she  was  emptied, 
desolated,  on  the  ground  she  sits," — we  must  first 
remark  concerning  the  construction,  that  Drech- 
SLBE  is  right  in  connecting  the  two  verbs  so  that 
the  first  contains  an  adverbi.il  qualification  of  the 
second.  Silting  on  the  ground  is  the  posture  of 
those  mourning:  xlvii.  1;  Jobii.l3;  Lam.ii.  10. 
The  subject  of  nnpj  as  well  as  of  yor\  is  Zion,  to 
which  also  the  suffixes  in  vers.  25,  26,  refer. 
Therefore  if  the  widows  of  Zion  weep  at  the  gates, 
Zion  itself  appears  desolate  and  lies  on  the 
ground.  Yet  I  confess  that  this  exposition  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  although  it  fits  the  ex- 
isting text.    Perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt  in  HilpJ- 

At  all  events,  according  to  ver.  25,  a  great 
scarcity  of  men  exi.sts.  For  the  Hebrew  woman 
that  was  the  greatest  misfortune.  For  in  its  most 
ancient  parts  the  Old  Testament  knows  no  other 
genuine  life  than  that  on  this  earth,  and  thus  no 
other  continuation  of  living  after  death  than  by 
means  of  children.     To  be  childless  was,  then, 
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the  same  as  being  deprived  of  continuance  after 
death.  It  corresponded  to  the  being  damned  of 
the  New  Testament.*  Physical  reasons,  there- 
fore, were  not  all  that  made  marriage  appear  as 
a  pressing  necessity.  It  is  now  said  liere  that 
seven  women  (notice  the  sacred  number)  shall 
lay  hold  of  one  man  and,  renouncing  all  claim 
of  support  and  clothing,  beg  only  the  right  to  be 
called  his  wives.— Only  let  thy  name,  ete.— 
As  the  temple  was  called  tlie  house  that  bears  the 
nams  of  Jehovah,  without  however  the  temple 
being  called  Jehovah  Himself,  so,  among  the 
Hebrews,  the  wives  were  not  called  by  the  same 
name  as  their  husbands,  which  would  be  to  trans- 
fer modern  customs  to  the  ancients;  but  the  name 
of  the  husband  was  named  on  her,  when  she  was 
called  this  or  that  man's  wife.  Comp.  ''  Sarai, 
Abram'a  wife,"  Gen.  xii.  17,  ''Rachel,  Jacob's 
wife,"  Gen.  xlvi.  19.     Gesenius  quotes  the  beau- 


tiful parallel  from  Lucan,  Pharsal.  II.  342,  which 
was  first  adduced  by  Geotius. 

da  tantum  nomen  inane 

Connubii,  Liceat  tumulo  scripsisse:  Catonis 

Marcia  *  '■'  *  *  *  *  * 
— Give  only  the  empty  name  of  marriage.     Let  my 
monument  be  inscribed:  Vato's  Marcia. 

^DX  with  the  meaning  "auferre,  demere,"  bear 
away,  like  xvi.  10;  Ivii.  1.  As  a  parallel  expres- 
sion comp.,  too  Zech.  viii.  23.  The  division  of 
chapters  is  evidently  incorrect  here.  _  That  the 
words  "  seven  women,"  etc.,  were  carried  over  to 
chap,  iv.,  as  Viteinga  remarks,  happened  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  the  seven  women  re- 
presented the  seven  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(xi.  1,  2),  thus  Jeeome  and  Cyeil— or  the 
believing  women  under  the  one  man  or  Christ, 
the  Branch,  ver.  2. 


*  [This  extreme  statement  of  the  Author  cannot  pass  without  oh.iilengo.    He  repeats  it  substantially  p.  259, 
4,  p.  606,  p.  Git),  §3.    As  he  does  not  support  it  hv  any  naore  texts  than  (jeu.  xxx.  23;  1  Sam.  i.  5  sqq.;  ii.  1  sqq.; 
_iuke  i.  25,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  statement.    See  in  the  Vol.  on 
Exodus,  p.  17,  the  Translator  H  O.'s  note  on  the  Icindred  notion  that  among  the  Israelites  "the  -eward  of  tha 
good  aud  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  not  expected  after  death,  but  here  on  eartli." — Te.J 
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C— The  second  prophetic  lamp,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  glorious  divine  fruit  of 
the  last  time,  makes  known  the  bad  fruits  of  the  present. 

Chapter  IV.  2— V.  30. 

1.   THE  SECOND  PROPHETIC  LAMP  ITSELF  AND  THE  GLORIOUS  DIVINE 
FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE  DISPLAYED  BY  IT. 

Chaptee  IV.  2-6. 

2  In  that  day  shall  'the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious, 
And  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be  ''excellent  and  comely 

'For  them  that  are  escaped  of  Israel, 

3  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  that  is  left  in  Zion, 
And  he  that  remaineth  in  Jerusalem, 

Shall  be  called  holy, 

Even  every  one  that  is  written  ^among  the  living  in  Jerusalem  ; 

4  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
And  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof 

By  the  "spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  "spirit  of  ''burning. 

5  And  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling  place  of  Mount  Zion, 
And  upon  her  assemblies, 

"A  cloud  and  smoke  by  day, 

And  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night : 

For  *upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  ^a  defence. 

6  And  there  shall  be  a  'tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day  time  from  the  heat, 
And  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain. 


*  Heb.  beauty  and  glory 

*  Or,  above. 

*  that  which  sprouts  of  Jehovah. 
"  wind. 

« with  the  shining,  etc. 


SHeb.  For  the  escaping  of  Israel. 
•>  Heb.  a  covering. 

*>  for  splendor  and  glory. 
*  sifting. 
'  a  booth. 


s  Or,  to  life. 


«  A  cloud  by  day,  and  smoke  togelhetr. 
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TEXTUAL  AND 

Ver.  2.  ''^V  vid.  xiii.  19 ;  xxiii.  9  j  xsiv.  16 ;  xxviii.  1,  i, 

5. pXJ  and  H'lNfln  occur  again  together  only  xiii. 

19. nt3w3  abut., pro  concr.^  comp.  iii.  25;  x.  20;  xv. 

9;  xxxvii.  31  t?q. 

Ver.  3.  Niph.  TOXJ  is  a  peculiarity  of  Isaiah.  It  is 
found  in  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  relatively  so 
often  as  in  our  prophet:  xix.  18;  xxxii.  5;  Ixi.  6;  Ixii. 

4  (bis.). The   construction  D^n?   DTHD  is  dubious, 

3n3  in  this  sense  is  nowhere  else  construed  with  7, 
unless  perhaps  xliv.  5  (wh.  see)  may  be  compared. 
D^^n  may  be  abstractum  (vita)  or  concretmn  (vivi). 

Ver.  4.  |*rn    occurs  again  in   Isaiah  only  i.  16, 

n^y  in  Isaiah  again  only  xxviii.  8,  and  xxxvii.  12,  K'ri. 
——The  verb  n'TH  is  found  only  in  the  Hiphil ;  in 
Isaiah  it  occurs  only  hej-e;  it  is  found  elsewhere  only 
inJer.  li.  34;  Ezek.  xl.  38;  '2  Chr  iv.  6.  As  the  parallel 
passages  show,  it  means :  "  wash  away,  rinse  away," 
and  thereby  cleanse.    It  is  therefore  synonymous  with 

Ver.  5.  X1p*D  wliieh  occurs  here  and  i.  13  in  Isaiah, 

and  in  Neh.  vili.  8  (where  it  seema  to  mean  "  lecture  "), 

occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  Pentateuch.    There,  too, 

with  ihe  exception  of.Num.  x.2,  where  the  myH  XlpO 

T--  T      Tt: . 
convacatio  coetus  is  indicated  as  the  object  of  tlie  use  of 

the  trumpets,  it  is  always  joined  with  ©Tp:  Bxod.  xii. 
16;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  sq.;  Num.  xxviii.  18,  25  sq  ;  xxix.  1,7, 12. 
It  is  therefore  a  liturgical  term,  and  means  the  assem- 
bling of  the  congregation. M^  occurs  again  in  Isaiah 

only  xliv.  22.  But  W};  he  often  uses ;  vi.  4 ;  ix.  17  ;  xiv. 
31;  xxxiv.  10;  li.  6  ;  Ixv.  5.  Moreover  HJ J,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  peculiar  to  Isa.  1.  10; 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ix.  3, 19 ;  Ixii.  1 ;  comp.  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  10.  So  too  H^nb  flame 
never  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  except  in  Num.  xxi. 
28,  where  it  is  not  used  of  the  pillar  of  fire.  But  it  is 
found  in  Isaiah  v.  24;  x.  17;  xliii.  2;  xlvii.  14.  He  in- 
timates by  it  that  one  must  picture  to  himself,  not  an 
even,  steady  gleam  of  fire,  but  an  agitated  flaming  tire. 
'Ul  TU3"bl3~'7J?  'D-  I  join  these  words  to  what  fol- 
lows, as  HiTZiG  also  does.  The  Masoretic  division  is 
probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
sentence  from  N^31  to  nS''?  present  no  strongly 
marked  point  for  setting  an  Athnach.  But  this,  as  ia 
well  known,  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  comp.  ver.  4  and 
V.  3.  And  besides,  if  one  disjoins  these  words  from 
the  following,  he  must  conceive  such  a  verb  as  decet  sup- 
plied, or  at  least  a  nTli^,  shall  be.  But  this  is  hardly 
admissible,  which  those,  too,  maintain  who  take  ni3n 
as  Pual  ("For  all  that  is  glorious  "shall  be  defended'' 
Gesenitjs;  Knobel    somewhat    dilferently. n3n  oc- 

T    \ 

curs  beside  this  place  only  in  Ps.  xix.  6,  and  Joel  li.  16 
in  the  sense  of  "  bridal  chamber,  bridal  canopied  bed." 
And  so  it  means  here  a  protecting  cover,  and  sheltering 
baldachin. 

Ver.  6.  On  n3p  booth,  see  i.  R,  the  only  other  place 
where  it  occurs  in  Isaiah.— The  expressions  3in!D  7S 
and  DI'O  nonD  recur  xxv.  4— Si"  vid.  xvi.  3 ;  xxv.  6; 

XXX.  2;  xlix.  2  etc. D^^l   ^xv.  5;   Ixi.  4. HpriD 

xxviii.  15, 17. liriDC  (comp.  □11  tnp  xxxii.  2  and 

liriDO  xlv.  3)  is  air.  \ey. D^I  is  a  Word  of  frequent 

recarrence  in  the  first  part  of  Tsaiah.  Besides  the 
passages  already  cited  see  xxviii.  2  (bis.) ;  xxx.  30.  Be- 
side those  only  Job  xxiv.   8,  and  Hab.  iii.  10. TDD 

again  in  Isaiah  v.  6 ;  xxx.  23. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Just  at  that  time,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  to  which 
the  parallel  passage  ii.  2-A  refers,  the  rescued 
ones  of  Israel  shall  partake  of  a  glory  that  shall 
appear  as  fruit  of  the  life  that  .Jehovah  Himself 
shall  produce  (ver.  2).  In  consequence  of  that 
all  that  still  remain  in  .Jerusalem  shall  be  called 
holy,  all  whose  names  shall  be  written  in  the 
book  of  life  (ver.  3).  But  the  ones  left  remain- 
ing are  those  that  shall  be  present  wlien  all  moral 
filth  and  all  blood-guiltiness  shall  have  been 
cleansed  away  by  the  tempest  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment (ver.  4).  Then  shall  Jehovah  hover  over 
each  house  and  over  the  assembled  total  of  the 
dwellers  of  Jerusalem,  as  formerly  over  the 
tabernacle,  with  a  cloud  by  day,  with  smoke  and 
appearance  of  fire  by  night  (ver.  5),  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  protection 
and  shelter  against  every  attack  (ver.  6). 
_  2.  I  regard' this  section  as  parallel  member  to 
ii.  2-4.  ^  Like  that,  it  transports  us  into  the  last 
time :  like  that,  it  sets  before  our  eyes  the  glory 
that  Israel  shall  then  enjoy.  Only  there  is  this 
difference,  that,  whereas'ii.  2-4  describes  the  out- 
ward emiiience  and  exaltation  of  Zion,  as  the 
central  point  of  dominion  over  all  nations,  iv. 
2-6  rather  describes  the  inward  glory  of  Zion  as 
one  that  is  now  purified  and  sanctified.  For  the 
tempest    of  judgment    has    cleansed  away   all 


morally  impure  and  ungodly  elements.  Whatever 
personal  life  remains  in  Zion  is  a  divine  scion, 
and  therefore  whatever  the  land  produces  must 
be  glorious  divine  fruit.  And  as  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  cloud  by  day  and  tlie  appearance  of  fire 
by  night  was  over  the  Tabernacle,  so  shall  every 
single  house  in  Israel  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  its  entirety  be  marked  as  the  holy  abode 
of  Jehovah  by  the  glorious  signs  of  His  presence 
warding  off  every  hostile  storm.  This  is  the 
second  prophetic  lamp  with  which  the  prophet, 
BO  to  speak,  stretches  his  arm  far  out  and  illu- 
minates the  distant  future.  But  as  in  ii.  5 — iv. 
1  he  sets  the  present  that  lies  between  (we  com- 
prehend all  that  precedes  that  last  time  as  pre- 
sent) in  the  light  of  that  prophetic  word  ii.  2-4, 
and  by  this  means  makes  manifest  the  immense 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  future,  so 
he  does  likewise  here.  I  am  of  the  opinion  there- 
fore that  v.  has  the  same  subordinate  relation  to 
iv.  2-4  that  ii.  5— iv.  1  has  to  ii.  2-4.  That  v.  is  not 
independent,  but  integral  part  of  the  prophecy 
that  begins  with  ii.  1,  has  already  been  asserted 

by  r0KEE,IUS,V0GEL,  DoEDEKI,BIN,  JAHN,  HlT- 

zio,  EwALD  (comp.  Caspaki,  Beitr,  p.  234).  I 
maintain  the  same,  only  I  have  other  grounds 
for  it  than  they.  If  one  were  to  assume  with 
Caspaki  {int.  <d.  p.  300)  that  the  passage  ii.  2-4, 


CHAP.  rV.  2-6. 
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"  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  prophecy  ;  they  are 
repeated,  quoted,  recited  by  Isaiali,  as  a  prophecy 
given  to  Israel  by  another  prophet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  on  to  it  the  warning  and  reproof 
of  ii.  5-8," — then  indeed  must  iv.  2-6  be  regarded 
as  the  promise  appertaining  to  ii.  5 — iv.  1. 

But  that  assumption  of  Caspari  is  a-*  unnatural 
as  can  be.  The  glorious  words  of  Micah  must  be 
no  prophecy  1  But  they  are  so  per  se.  This  can- 
not be  controverted.  They  must  serve  only  as 
''points  of  departure  and  connection!"  That 
would  need  to  be  indicated.  Then  Isaiah  must 
have  presented  them  in  a  form  that  would  reveal 
at  once  that  he  employs  the  words  only  as  intro- 
duction to  his  address  proper.  They  must  be 
separated  from  the  discourse  of  Isaiah,  and  be 
expressly  designated  as  a  citation  by  some  sort  of 
historical  reference.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Isaiah  makes  the  words  entirely  his  own.  He 
does  not  say  that  they  are  borrowed  from  another : 
those  informed  know  it  and  draw  their  own  con- 
clusion ;  but  that  is  another  thing.  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  Lord  has  so  said,  and  therefore 
Isaiah  too  may  use  the  words  and  found  his  dis- 
course on  it. 

It  is  clear  as  day  and  undisputed  that  Isaiah 
from  ii.  2  to  iv.  1  shows  the  false  estimate  of  hu- 
man glory  in  the  light  of  the  divine.  But  just  as 
clear,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  that  Isaiah,  in  iv.  and 
v.,  also  contemplates,  as  it  were,  the  condition  of 
the  fruits  in  the  field  of  the  hearts  of  Israel  in  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  fruitage  that,  in  the 
last  time,  shall  be  produced  on  the  soil  of  the 
judged  and  purified  Israel.  For  iv.  2,  "the 
Branch,"  and  "Fruit  of  the  earth"  are  evidently 
the  main  ideas.  These  both  shall  become  glori- 
ous. This,  however,  is  explained  ver.  3 :  all 
that  then  remain  in  Zion  shall  be  called  holy,  be- 
cause the  tempest  of  judgment  has  removed  from 
Zion  all  pollution  and  all  guilt.  Then  shall  both, 
each  individual  and  the  totality,  be  fully  as  se- 
cure a  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  as  once  the  Ta- 
bernacle was. 

Therefore  the  prophet  speaks  iv.  2-6  also  of  a 
glory  indeed,  but  of  a  different  one  from  ii.  2-4. 
In  the  latter  place  he  has  in  view  more  that  glory 
which  in  that  time  Israel  shall  develop  external- 
ly :  it  shall  as  the  solitary  eminence  of  the  earth 
shine  far  around,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to 
this  eminence.  But  iv.  2  sq.  speaks  of  that  glory 
that  is  identical  with  holiness,  the  notion  "holy" 
taken  in  the  sense  of  sanctus  and  sacer :  this  glory, 
however,  is  first  of  all  inward.  But  as  that  out- 
ward glory  takes  the  inward  for  granted,  which  is 
indicated  ii.  3  by  the  terms  ''  out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,"  etc.,  so,  too,  the  inward  glory  can- 
not last  without  the  outward,  which  is  expressed 
iv.  2  by  the  terms  "  beautiful  and  glorious,  excel- 
lent and  comely,"  and  plainly  enough  in  vers.  5, 
6.  When  now  we  read  in  chap.  v.  of  a  vine- 
yard that  produces  wild  grapes  instead  of  grapes, 
and  when  v.  7,  this  is  expressly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  Jehovah  has  found  in  the  field  of  the 
hearts  of  Israel  bloodshed  and  the  cry  of  woe  in- 
stead of  judgment  and  righteousness,  and  when, 
after  that,  this  evil  fruit  is  more  particularly 
characterized  in  the  following  sixfold  woe,  can 
we  then  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  section  that 
treats  of  the  bad  fruits  of  the  present  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  section  immediately  preced- 


ing which  describes  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  last 
time,  that  the  section  ii.  5 — iv.  1  concerning  false 
great  things  does  to  the  section  that  immediately 
precedes  it,  and  that  describes  the  true  divine 
greatness. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  this  would  ever  have 
been  doubted,  did  not  chap.  v.  appear  so  inde- 
pendent, so  peculiar,  so  distinct  in  itself  and  well 
rounded,  and  were  not  suddenly  ver.  1,  a  totally 
dilTerent  tone  assumed  ;  I  mean  the  parable  tone. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  relationship  of  the 
contents  because  of  the  diflerence  in  the  form. 
This  relationship  will  appear  plainer  as  we  con- 
template the  particulars:  but  we  must  at  this 
point  draw  attention  to  one  thing.  As  ii.  5 — iv. 
1  the  outward  decay  appears  as  symptom  and 
consequence  of  the  inward,  so  in  chap.  v.  the 
inward  decay  appears  as  the  root  from  which  the 
outward  develops  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 
.According  to  this  the  two  dominant  passages  ii. 
2-4  and  iv.  2-6  stand  in  an  analogous  inverted 
relation,  like  the  sections  governed  by  them  ii. 
5 — iv.  1,  and  cliap.  v. 

Finally  let  it  be  noticed  here,  what  we  shall 
prove  in  particular  further  on,  that  in  iv.  2-6,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  there  occur  back  looks  or  ref- 
erences to  what  has  preceded.  (Comp. e.g.  ver.  4.) 
This  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  as  much  as  iv.  2- v.  30 
is  the  second  organic  half  of  the  great  second  por- 
tal of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  But  noticing  this  does 
not  in  the  least  hinder  the  assertion  that  section 
iv.  2-6  in  the  main  looks  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. 

3.  In  that  day, — spirit  of  burning. — Vers. 
2-4.  By  the  words  "  in  that  day  "  the  prophet 
refers  back  to  "  in  the  last  days "  ii.  2.  For  ac- 
cording to  all  that  we  have  just  laid  down,  iv.  2- 
6  stands  parallel  with  ii.  2-4,  both  as  to  time  and 
subject  matter.  This  last  time  may  have  be- 
gun since  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  it  is  not  fin- 
ished ;  it  is  fulfilled  by  degrees  through  many  a 
rising  and  subsiding.  In  this  last  time,  tliere- 
fore,  shall  "the  branch"  and  "the  fruit  of  the 
earth  "  be  for  beauty  and  honor,  splendor  and 
glory  to  the  saved  ones  of  Israel.  What  is 
"  nnV  ''branch?"  The  word  means  germi- 
nafio,  the  sprouting,  and  means  first  of  all,  not 
a  single  sprout,  but  sprouting  in  general,  and 
the  total  of  all  that  sprouts.  Thus  it  means  Gen. 
xix.  25  :  "  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all 
the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground "  (no^fl 
^■^^xn).  Soagainweread,  Ezek. xvi.7:  "Ihave 
caused  thee  to  multiply  as  the  bud  of  the  field'' 
(Dlb^n  nOlfS)  i.  e.  I'have  made  thee  like  the 
vegetation  of  the  field.  Again  Hos.  viil.  7  :  ''It 
hath  no  stalk,  the  bud  (HOS)  shall  yield  no 
meal."  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  also 
Isa.  Ixi.  11;  P.s.  Ixv.  11.  In  Ezek.  xvii._9,  10, 
the  abstract  meaning  germinatio  predominates. 
If  now  we  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  5  and  xxxiii.  15, 
we  find  that  there  "righteous  Branch"  (HOS 
pnV)  means  a  single  personality.  "I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  he  shall 
reign  as  King,  and  shall  prosper,  and  execute 
judgment  and  justice  in  the  land;  in  his  days," 
etc.  Notice  the  singular  after  Branch.  So  too, 
Jer.  xxxiii.  15.     In  Zechariah,  however,  we  find 
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npS  Tzemach,  has  become  altogether  a  proper 
name.  "  Behold  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant 
Tzemach,  (Branch),"  Zech.  iii.  8.  And  vi.  12 : 
"  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  Tzemach,  and 
he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lokd."  If  we  agree  with 
expositors  that  refer  the  Tzemach  of  Jer.  and 
Zed),  (which  in  them,  beyond  all  doubt,  means 
the  Messiah),  to  our  passage  as  its  original  source, 
Btill  the  conclusion  must  not  be  countenanced 
that  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  meaning 
in  our  passage  as  in  Jer.  and  Zech.  For  in  our 
passage  a  condition,  hahitua,  is  evidently  described, 
not  a  personality.  "  Fruit  of  the  land  "  stands  as 
correlative  of  "  Branch  of  Jehovah."  This  is  so 
general  and  comprehensive  an  expression,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  by  it  any  single  fruit, 
even  though  it  were  the  noblest.  The  passages 
xi.  1,  10  ;  liii.  2,  do  not  contradict  this.  For  just 
in  those  passages  the  Messiah  is  designated,  not 
as  the  fruit  of  the  land,  (or  of  the  earth),  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  .shoot  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse.  "  Fruit 
of  the  land  "  in  the  general  and  indefinite  form 
of  its  expression,  can  only  signify  tlie  products  of 
the  land  in  general  (not  of  the  earth,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  only  Israel  is  spoken  of). 
Thus  what  grows  of  Jehovah  and  what  grows  of 
the  land  stand  in  antithesis;  spiritual  and  corpo- 
ral fruits,  the  products  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the 
earthly  life. 

But  what  are  the  products  of  the  heavenly, 
spiritual,  divine  life  ?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  Isa. 
himself  tells  us  Ixi.  11 :  "  For  as  the  earth 
bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth 
the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth  ;  so 
the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise 
to  spring  forth  before  the  nations."  Thus, 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly, whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise"  Phil, 
iv.  8  (and  may  not  Paul  have  had  Isa.  Ixi.  11  in 
his  mind?)  that  is  Tzemach  of  Jehovah.  That 
is  the  divine  fruit  with  which  the  fruit  of  the 
land  stands  in  contrast,  viz. :  all  corporal  life  that 
the  land  produces  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Therefore  Tzemach  of  Jehovah  comprehends  the 
entire  sjihere  of  the  free,  conscious,  personal  life, 
all  that  is  product  of  "  the  breath  of  life"  (Gen. 
ii.  7 ) ;  whereas  "  fruit  of  the  land  "  designates  the 
entire  impersonal,  corporal  life,  all  that  is  "  the 
production  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  12).  If  this 
is  the  meaning  of  Tzemach  of  Jehovah  in  our 
passage,  then  this  general  notion  may  easily  con- 
dense and,  so  to  speak,  crystallize  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  definite  personality.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15) 
proceeding  originally  from  a  conception  general 
and  indefinite,  gradually,  in  the  consciousness  of 
believing  Israel,  condensed  to  the  notion  of  a 
definite  personality. 

According  to  this  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
that  understand  "  DDX  Tzemach  of  Jehovah  of 
the  Messiah  only  (as  many  Jewish  and  Christian 
expositors),  or  of  the  Church  alone  (so  Jeeome: 
nomen  Christianum),  or  of  the  people  of  Israel 
alone  (thus  Knobel,  who  confounds  "  riDS  with 
"  i'??).  or  of  Christ  and  the  church  (thus  Zwinq- 


n :  "  both  expressions  suit  to  the  Branch  Christ 
and  to  His  body  the  church."  Hopmann's  expla- 
nation {Schriftbew.  II.  2,  p.  503  sq.j :  _"  What  Jeho- 
vah causes  to  grow  and  the  land  brings  forth,  the 
Prophet  opposes  to  the  thousands  of  human  pro- 
ductions with  which  the  previously  rebuked  lux- 
ury decked  itself,  e.specially  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men," seems  to  me  to  construe  the  idea  of  Tze- 
mach of  Jehovah  too  narrowly,  and  loo  little  in 
its  distinction  from  "  Fruit  of  the  land,"  as  well 
as  too  much  with  reference  to  iii.  16  sqq. 

Therefore,  the  entire  products,  both  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  corporal  life  shall  be  such  that 
the  rescued  ones  of  Israel  shall  be  highly  honored 
and  glorified  thereby.  That  which  has  its  imme- 
diate source  of  life  in  Jehovah  Himself,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  His  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22)  must  redound 
to  the  honor  of  those  in  whom  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance (comp.  Eom.  ii.  7  sqq.).  We  read  else- 
where (Chap,  xxviii.  5)  that  Jehovah  Himsell 
"  shall  be  for  a  crown  of  glory  and  for  a  diadem 
of  beauty  unto  the  residue  of  His  people."  Both 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  For  where  Jehovah 
is,  there  He  is  with  His  life  and  with  His  power ; 
and  where  He  lives  and  works,  there  He  makes 
glory.  Moreover  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  where 
the  Lokd  alone  becomes  the  principle  of  spiritual 
life,  must  themselves  become  glorious  and,  as  it 
were,  the  cause  of  a  glory  like  Paradise.  All,  in 
fact,  will  become  new :  body  and  soul,  nature  and 
history,  heaven  and  earth. 

VTxn  'Iii  (or  nmxn)  never  means  anything 

else  than  the  products  of  the  ground.  The  ex- 
pression is  found  often  in  the  Pentateirch  (Gen. 
iv.  3;  Lev.  xxv.  19;  Num.  xiii.  20,  26),  most 
frequently  in  Dent.  (i.  25  ;  vii.  13  ;  xxvi.  2,  10 ; 
xxviii.  4,  11,  18,  &e.).  Beside  these  only  in  Jer. 
vii.  20,  and  Ps.  cv.  35.  But  all  this  splendor  and 
glory  shall  exist  only  for  ''  the  escaped  of  Lsrael.'' 
This  is  the  conception  so  frequent  in  Isa.,  which 
he  elsewhere  designates  as  "remnant,"  "him 
that  remaineth,"   "residue,"   (IN:;/,  jTINK/,  inij, 

INtf'J  comp.  ver.  3;  vi.  13;  x.  20-22;  xi.'ll,  16; 
xxviii. 5;  xxxvii.  31  sq.  ;'xlvi.  3),  and  which  ex- 
presses that,  not  all  Israel,  but  only  the  remnant 
left  after  the  judging  and  sifting  shall  partake  of 
the  salvation. 

Ver.  3  says  expressly,  that  the  glory  of  which 
v.  2  speaks  sliall  depend  on  inward  purity  and 
spotlessness,  on  that  light  that  is  said  to  be  the  gar- 
ment of  God  (Ps.  civ.  2).  This  verse,  therefore, 
contains  the  more  particular  definition  of  v.  2. 
''The  left  over"  ("i*<t?J  comp.  xxxvii.  31)  and  "the 
remaining  over "  (IHU  comp.  vii.  22,  and  De- 
LITZSCH,  in  loc.)  in  Zion  and  Jerusalem  {rid.  ii. 
3)  shall  be  called  lioly,  i.  e.,  not  only  be  so,  but  be 
recognized  and  called  such. 

This  holiness,  which  becomes  God's  house,  Ps. 
xciii.  5,  is,  any  way,  to  be  construed  objective  ly 
as  well  as  subjectively.  It  includes  the  sacer  and 
the  sanclus.  But  these  holy  men  of  God  are  His 
elect  in  reference  to  whom  lie  has  made  the  coun- 
sel of  His  love  documentary  by  entering  their 
names  in  the  book  of  life. 

"To  be  written  to  the  living"  or  "to  the 
life"  calls  to  mind  Psalm  Ixix.  29,  D'p'11"  DJ'. 
^2n3]  X7  "let  them  not  be  written  with  the  right- 
eous," or  Jer.  xxii.  30,  where  it  is  said:  "write 
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this  man  'y^^.  childless."  This  book  of  life  is 
not  that  in  wliich  are  written  those  destined  to 
earthly  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29,  Ph.  cxxxix.  16),  but 
that  wherein  stand  written  those  appointed  to 
everlasting  life.  What  sort  of  a  boolc  that  may 
be,  and  how  the  entry  in  it  comports  with  free 
self-determination  in  men  we  cannot  here  investi- 
gate. This  book  ia  first  named  Exod.  xxxii.  32, 
33.  Later  Isa.  in  tliis  place,  and  Ps.  Ixix.  29  ; 
Ixxxvii.  4-6  ;  Dan.  xii.  1  mention  it.  In  the  N. 
Test,  we  read  of  it  Luke  x.  20  ;  Phil.  iv.  3  ;  Rev. 
iii.  5 ;  xiii.  8  ;  xvii.  8 ;  xx.  12,  15 ;  xxi.  27. 
Some,  not  witliout  propriety,  have  reminded,  in 
connection  with  x.  19;  Ezek.  xiii.  9; •  Exod.  xxx. 
12,  etc.,  of  the  genealogical  registers  or  roll  of 
citizens,  in  so  far  as  those  inscribed  for  life  are  at 
once  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  (jod  and  of  the 
city  of  God  (Gal.  v.  26  ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xxi. 

2). 

When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed. — Ver. 
4.  It  seems  tome  thatthecontenisof  ver.  4  show  de- 
cidedly that  it  is  no  premis  to  ver.  5,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  specification  of  the  time  and  conditions 
in  reference  to  vers.  2  and  3.  For  only  the  pu- 
rifying an!  sifting  judgments  of  God,  that  cleanse 
away  all  filth,  bring  it  about  that  any  holy,  divine 
life  still  remains  in  Jerusalem.  The  filth  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  is  not  only  her  moral  degrada- 
tion, but  all  that  appears  as  fruit  of  it  and  means 
for  furthering  it ;  thus  the  entir'3  apparatus  of 
luxury  discoursed  of  in  iii.  16  sqq.  Though  out- 
wardly showy  and  splendid,  regarded  from  the 
Prophet's  point  of  view  it  was  only  vile  filth.  The 
blood-guiltiness  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  i.  15  ;  ix.  4; 
xxvi.  21 ;  xxxiii.  15)  proceeds  from  the  innocent 
blood  shed  by  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the 
powerful  (i.  15sqq.).  Concerning  Zion  and  Jerusa- 
lem, see  ii.  3.  Tliis  cleansing  shall  be  brought 
about  by  a  spiritual  force  that  is  analogous  to  that 
force  of  nature  that  purifies,  OT3.,  the  wind.  Like 
that  rushes  over  the  earth  and  bears  away  all  im- 
pure vapor.5,  so  shall  God  let  loose  His  judgments 
over  Israel,  destroy  the  wicked  and  drive  to  re- 
pentance those  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  finds 
still  a  point  of  contact,  thus  spiritually  purify  the 
nation.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  H'T  here 
is  to  be  translated  "spirit."  The  context  evident- 
ly demands  the  meaning  "wind."  In  xxx.  28, 
also  nil  is  the  breath  of  God,  as  one  sees  from 
the  connection  with  the  lips  and  tongue  (ver.  27). 
Comp.  xii.  16,  DXiJ?r\  nn  "  the  wind  shall  carry 

thera  away."  Meier  translates  our  passage 
"breath  of  wrath."  In  the  kindred  passage 
xxviii.  6,  however,  the  meaning  "spirit"  seems 
to  predominate.  Whether  1i'3  is  kindred  to  that 
1Jf3  that  means  "to  burn,  to  kindle"  (see  ver.  5  ; 
xi.^16;  xliv.  15;  2  Chr.  iv.  20;  xiii.  11)  is 
doubtful.  Our  "^if^  is,  like  vi.  13,  used  in  the 
sense  of  "to  cast  off,  cut  away,  brush  off,"  in 
which  sense  the  word  often  occurs  in  Dent,  in 
reference  to  exterminating  the  scabby  sheep  out 
of  the  holy  theocratic  congregation  (Deut.  xiii. 
6;  xvii.  7;  xix.  19;  xxvi.  13  sq.,  comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  22,  &c.)  The  word  therefore  involves  the 
notion  of  a  sifting.  After  the  purification  is  ac- 
complished by  judgment  and  sifting,  measures 
shall  be  taken'  against  further  corruption  in  that 
the  LoBD  shall  hover  with  the  pillar  of  smoke 
6 


and  fire  over  tlie  individual  dwellings  of  Mount 
Zion  and  over  the  whole  assembly  of  the  holy 
nation  for  their  protection. 

Ver.  5  Nim  therefore  introduces  a  comple- 
mentary idea  of  what  precedes.  ]13D  (again 
in  Isaiah  only  xviii.  4)  is  sedes,  habitatio  pa- 
rata,  stabiUta.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  of 
the  divine  indwelling.  For  with  the  exception 
of  Ps.  civ.  5,  where  the  D'JiOO  {foundations)  of 
the  earth  are  named  (wliich  any  way  are  a  divine 
work  too),  p^n  stands  only  for  the  earthly  (Exod. 
XV.  17,  &c.)  or  the  heavenly  (1  K.  viii.  39,  43,  49, 
etc.)  dwelling-place  of  God.  One  is  tempted, 
therefore,  to  understand  ]13'2  here  of  the  temple 

as  God's  dwelling  place.  But  then  the  12  would 
be  incomprehensible.  Or  if  this  be  translated 
"  whole,"  then  there  must  be  an  article.  We 
must,  therefore,  understand  by  it  all  the  dwell- 
ings that  were  found  on  Mount  Zion  (comp.  ii.  2, 
3,  naming  of  the  city  Jerusalem  apotiori).  The 
whole  of  these  have  become  holy  dwellings  of 
God,  too,  inasmuch  as  their  inhabitants  are  them- 
selves scions  of  God  (ver.  2). 

"Assemblies,"  is  evidently  in  contrast  with 
"every  dwelling,"  and  declares  that  the  sign  of 
Jehovah  shall  hover  over  both  the  dwellings  of 
individual  families  and  over  the  assembled  total 
of  the  nation.  Every  single  house,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  Jacob  as  a  whole,  shall  be  God's  holy 
tabernacle,  as  formerly  the  typical  Tabernacle 
was  alone.  Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  went  before  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  xiii-  21  sq.).  It  stood  as  a 
protection  between  the  armies  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  (Exod.  xiv.  19  sq).  But  when  the  Taber- 
nacle was  completed,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
rested  over  it  (Exod.  xl.  34  .sqq.) . 

In  the  Pentateuch  the  expression  ]K/i',  smofo,  is 
never  used  for  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  It 
is  put  in  here  in  such  a  way  that  one  does  not 
know  whether  to  join  it  to  [V  cloud,  or  to  '■1  HJJ 
shining,  etc.  According  to  the  accents  the  former 
should  be  done.  Moreover  it  may  be  urged  that 
smoke  is  not  seen  hy  night.  But  why  then  is 
[tyj?  placed  after  D:D1''  ?  Some  consider  the  con- 
struction a  hendiadys:  cloud  and  smoke=smoke 
cloud  ;  for  an  ordinary  vapor  cloud  it  was  not. 
This  may  be  correct.  But  from  the  nature  of 
things  smoke  belongs  to  fire.  For  there  is  no  fire 
without  smoke,  nor  smoke  without  fire.  Like 
Hengstenbeeg,  therefore,  I  refer  \^^],  and 
smoke  to  what  follows.  Precisely  as  smoke  would 
the  cloud  at  night  be  most  plainly  visible,  for  then 
the  smoke  was  seen  mounting  out  of  the  fire  and 
illuminated  by  it. 

For  upon  all  glory,  cfc.— If  the  Prophet,  as 
has  been  shown,  regards  every  single  house  as 
God's  holy  tabernacle,  then  he  can  call  it  glorious 
too,  like  in  Exod.  xl.  34  sq.,  that  which  filled  the 
dwelling  of  the  sanctuary  is  called  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah. Comp.  on  ver.  13.  This  glory  ot  Jehovah 
in  the  pillar  of  clond  and  fire  served  on  the  one 
hand  for  Israel's  protection — viz.,  standing  be- 
tween them  and  the  Egyptians, — on  the  other  for 
a  guide  in  the  desert.     The  sanctified  Israel  of 
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the  last  time  will  not  need  a  guide,  for  they  will 
no  more  wander.  They  are  to  be  firmly  founded 
on  the  holy  mountain.  But  they  will  still  need 
protection.  For  if  even  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tions flow  to  them,  shall  then  at  once  all  enmity 


in  the  world  against  God's  sanctuary  be  extin- 
guished ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  both  in  the 
world  of  men  and  of  devils  hostile  powers  may 
exist,  inclined  to  and  capable  of  doing  harm? 
(Key.  XX.  7  sqq.) 


2    The  bad  fruits  of  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  glorious  divine  fruit  of  the  last 

time.     Chap.  V.  1-30. 

a.    THE  BAD  FEUITS  OP  THE  PRESENT  SHOWN  IN  THE  PARABLE 
OF  THE  VINEYARD. 

Chapter  V.  1-7. 

1  Now  ■will  I  sing  "to  my  well-beloved 

A  song  of  my  beloved  touching  his  vineyard. 
My  well  beloved  hath  a  vineyard 
In ''a  very  fruitful  hill : 

2  And  he  '^"fenced  it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereo:^ 
And  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine, 

And  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it, 

And  also  'made  a  winepress  therein : 

And  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes, 

And  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 

3  And  now,  O,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah, 
Judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard. 

4  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard, 
That  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? 

Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes, 
Brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ? 

5  And  now  go  to  ;  I  will  tell  you 
What  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard  : 

I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten  up  ; 
And  break  down  the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  'trodden  down : 

6  And  I  will  lay  it  waste : 

It  shall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged  ; 
But  there  shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns : 
I  will  also  command  the  clouds 
That  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it, 

7  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel, 
And  the  men  of  Judah  "his  pleasant  plant : 

And  he  looked  for  ''judgment,  but  behold  'oppression; 
For  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry. 


1  Heb.  the  horn  of  the  son  of  oil.  •  Or,  made'  a  wall  about  it, 

^  Jleb.  hewed.  *Heb.  for  a  treading.  *  Heb.  plant  of  his  pleaswre. 

•  Heb.  a  scab. 

•  of  my  friend.  t  a  hill  of  fat  soil.  '  hoed  it. 

^  auf  Gutthat  und  siehe  da  :  Bluithat !  Und  auf  Oerechtigkeit,  und  siehe  da :  Schlechtigkeit.  [The  commenta- 
tor's licenpe  in  translating  with  reference  to  the  sound  and  sense  combined  may  be  imitated  fn  Englisb 
tbus  :  He  waited  for  equity^  and  io,  iniquity :  Por  right  and  lo,  riot. — Te.] 
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TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  artistic, 
rythmical  structure  of  vor.  1:  to  m^K/fe^  corresponds 

1  .       T      •     T 

n"l^E';  to  n''T7  corresponds  nn.  The  first  clause 
of  the  verse  concludes  with  '10*^37 ;  the  second  begins 
with  D'\3»  and  the  third  word  is  again  ''T'T'7.  1'^p 
rhymes  to  □'^p,  and  the  last  three  words  of  the  verse 
end  with  |.  Moreover  tV"^  rythm  continues  into  the  2d — 
ver.;  for  the  three  verbs  that  begin  it,  resemble  one 
another  in  formation  and  ending. 

The  verbT't^  juined  with  the  noun  T'l^  occurs  of  joy- 
ful song  in  Isaiah  in  two  other  places,  xxvi.  1;  xlii.  10. 
riT'K/  always  has  the  pronoun  JlJ^'in  after  it  (Exod. 
XV.  1;  Num.  xxi.  17;  Deut.  xxxi.  19,21,  22,30;  xxxii. 
44;  2  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  1) ;  only  in  Isaiah,  who  be- 
side here  uses  it  xxiii.  15,  is  it  determined  by  only  a 
noun  following  in  the  genitive.    T'T'  {the  closely  bound, 

■T 

beloved,  friend)  used  by  Isaiah  only  here.  Comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  12;  Jer.  xi.  15;  coll.  xii.  7;  Ps.  Ix.  7 ;  cxxvii.  2. 
^l^,  kindred  to  T'T,  is  originally  an  abstract  noun  ■= 

•T 

amor,  caritas  (comp.  Song  of  S.  v.  9)  especially  in  the 
plural  (love  deeds,  fondling,  Song  of  S.  i.  2;  iv.  4,  etc.; 
Ezek.  xvi.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  18,  etc.).  Then  nil  stands  for  the 
person  beloved  (compare  the  words  Liebschaft,  Bekannt- 
tcAa/i, acquaintance,  nVllO  Ruth,  iii.  2)  and  signifies 
botli  the  beloved  generally  (Song  of  S,  ii.  3,  etc.),  and  a 
beloved  and  near  relation  (Lev.  x.  4;  1  Sam.  jt.  16,  etc.). 
That  it  here  means  the  beloved  generally  appears  from 
its  connection  with  'yX-  This  word,  too,  does  not  again 
occur  in  Isaiah.  1  indicates  the  object  after  v&rhis  de- 
cendi :  Gen.  ix.  13  ;  Lev.  xiv.  54  ;  Ps.  iii.  3 ;  xxii.  31 ; 
Ipa,  xxvii.  2,  etc. pp  is  used  only  here  in  the  Old 

Testament  of  a.  horn  shaped  hill.  In  Ovid  mountain 
spurs  are  called  cornua  ierrce.  In  Greek  too  (ce'pay  is  so 
used.  Comparo  the  German  Schrccfchom,  Wetterhorn, 
etc.— The  expression  T0U^~t3  occurs  only  here.  Tet 
comp.  D'^JOty  N^Jl  xxviii.  1,  and  the  kindred  expres- 
sions  used  of  the  fruitfalness  of  the  soil.  tDK*  (xxx. 
23 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  14),  D'^OK^D  (Gen.xxvii.  28,  39)  D'JOE/X 
(Isa.  lix.  10). 

Ver.  2.  pT_J*  is  an-.  Aey ,  but  its  meaning  is  definitely 

derived  from  the  dialects. -/pD  in  this  sense  only 

here  and  Ixii.  10. ^[DJ  with  double  accusative  comp. 

Jer.  ii.  21;  where,  beside,  the  word  is  borrowed  from 

our  passage. p'^ty   only  here  and  Jer.  ii,  21;   Gen. 

xlix.  11,  T\'p'V^;  Isa.  xvi.  8,  D''p1'1^:  etymology  doubt- 
ful, pome  taking  "the  underlying  idea,  to  be  without 
eeeds,  others  the  shooting  up,  others  purple  color  [Zech. 
i.  8]:  comp.  Leyree  in  Herzog's  R.  Encycl.  XVII.  p.  612. 

Ver.  3.  On  "Jerusalem  and  Judah"  comp.  at  ii.  1. 
The  expression  D /K'TT'  DI^'  occurs  beside  in  Isa.  viiL 
14;  xxii.  21 ;  chap.  x.  24  try  ^W  occurs.  Except  these 
only  Zech.  xii.  7,  8, 10,  uses  '^  3K^^.  The  more  usnal  ex- 
pression is  <*  ^3K'"';  2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  especially  in  Jer. 

*"  I 
(viii.  1;  xi.  2;  xiii.  13,  etc.),  and  in  2  Chron.  (xx.  15;  xxi. 
,11,13;  xxxii.  26,  33,  e£c.). 

Ver.  4.   On  7\W}h   Gesenitjs  §  132,  Rem.  1. ^^'UD 

'Ul  "n^'ip.     Comp.  1.  2. 
'    Ver.  5.'  HDl^'D,  which  some  of  the  MSS.  write  with 
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Dag.  forte,  is  =  "^^  (Lam.  ii.  6)  and  HDOD  (Mich- 
vii.  4;  Prov.  xv.  19).  The  word  occurs  only'here  in 
Isaiah.  The  meaning  is :  a  hedge,  a  thorn  hurdle,  from 
•^Ws&pire  (Hos.  ii.  (8)  6;  Jobi.  10).  I;?^'?  TVTW  et  erii 
ad  depascendum,  comp.  iii.  14;  iv.  4;  vi.  13,  The  expres- 
sion "1^37  occurs  also  with  the  meaning  '*ad  combu- 
rendum;'"  xliv.  15,  comp.  xl.  16;  1. 11.— 1*^3  in  the  sense 
"  to  tear  down  "  only  here.  Beside  this  in  liv.  3,  in  the 
sense  "  to  break  out,  extend  oneself  abroad."  ^nj  may 
signify  the  low  wall  of  a  vineyard  as  well  as  the  high 
wall  of  a  city:  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  3;  Num.  xxii.  24.  In 
Isaiah  the  word  does  not  again  occur.  Hedge  and  wall 
might  be  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the  hedge  sur- 
rounded the  foot  of  the  wall  so  as  also  to  protect  it. 
Yet  perhaps  the  double  enclosure  is  not  to  be  pressed 
literally,  but,  may  be  construed  rhetorically,  since  no 

actual  vineyard  is  meant. DD^D  conculcatio :  vii.  25; 

10,6;  xxviii.  18.— Giving  up  His  vineyard,  the  Lord 
abandons  it  to  desolation. 

Ver.  6.  "ni^^  IVti/  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ex- 
pression n7J  HK/y  often  used,  by  Jer.  especially,  but 

TT  Tl 

which  does  not  occur  in  Isaiah.  PIHS  is  air.  Aey.   Aqcord- 

TT 

ing  to  its  meaning  and  derivation  it  is  one  with  nn3 

T  ~ 

vii.  19.    The  verb  HH^  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew.    Yet 

-  T 

the  meaning  "abscivdere"  ia  established  from  Ihe  dia- 
lects. Fromtliat  develops  J^3  =  the  close-cut-off,  ex- 
aclly  measured  out,  as  the  name  of  a  fluid  measure, 
(comp.  ver.  10),  and  nn3  vastatio  and  nnS  abscUsum, 

T  T  T- 

prceruptum. The  vineyard  abandoned  to  desolation 

will,  of  course,  no  more  be  pruned  C^OT  in  this  sense 

—  T 

only  here  in  Isa.,  otherwise  xii.  5)  and  no  more  digged 
CMj^  in  the  sense  of  "  to  dig  "  only  again  vii.  25).  Con- 
sequently it  springs  up  with  thorns  and  thistles  (the 
construction  of  n  /}}  with  the  accusative  like  xxxiv. 
13 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31.    The  two  words  T'Ot^  and  JTK/»  ex- 

cepting  xxxii.  13,  are  always  joined  together  by  Isa.:  vii. 
23,  24, 25;  ix.  17;  X.  17;  xxvii.  4.  Both  words,  as  one  may  see 
from  the  passages  cited,  signify  combustible  vegetation 
of  the  desert,  although  nothing  as  yet  has  been  cptab- 
lished  concprning  the  etvmniogr  and  meaning  of  either. 
But  comp.  DiETRicu,  Abhandl.  fur  eemit.  Worffurschung, 
p.  73,  and  the  Dcnkschrift  dir  Erfurtcr  Akadeniie  von  8. 
Cassel,  185-t,  p.  74  sqq.,  cited  by  Delitzscii. 

Ver.  7.  J,*DJ  occurs  again  in  Isa.  xvii.  10,  11.  Isaiah 
uses  n''J?=)iyj;Ey  only  here. — -nSfcyO  occurs  only  here. 
The  verb  r\20  occurs  in  Hebrew  only  in  the  Piel  form 
riDCy  iii- 17.  It  is  identical  with  nSD  (Hab.  ii.  15)  ac- 
cording to  ft  frequent  exchange  of  sound.  Not  only  the 
Arabic saj9ftacAa  proves  that  plBD    means  effundere,hut 

"   T 

also  passages  like  Job  xxx.  7  ;  then  the  substantive 
n^3D  that  means  effusio,  inundaiio  (Job  xiv.  19)  and  ef- 
fusum,  i.  e.,  especially  the  grain  that  falls  out  (Lev.  xxv. 
5,  11).    Of  course  then  nStyO  means  first  of  all  efusio. 

T  :    ■ 

But  for  the  sake  of  a  play  on  word«,  an  author  may  in- 
dulge in  such  an  incomplete  expression.  Tlic  reader  at 
once  thinks  of  passa-res  like  iv  4;  i.  15.  and  fills  out  the 
conception  " san^winia  "  of  himself.     The  word  npi*lf 

cry,  is  not  repeated  in  Isaiah,  he  also  chooses  it  for  the 
snke  of  the  play  on  wonls.  For  my  own  part  I  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  waive  a  literal  tr:m!=lation  in  favor  of  a 
likeness  of  sound  and  to  use  a  worii  that  at  least  corre- 
sponds to  the  proper  intention  of  the  Prophet. 
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THE  PEOPIIET  ISAIAH. 


EXEOETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  When  we  read  the  introduction  of  this  piece 
it  sounds  like  a  lovely  musical  prelude.  AH 
Bounds  like  tinging.  It  is  as  if  the  Prophet  tried 
every  harmonious  sound  of  speech  in  order  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  joy.  But  it  hap- 
pens to  us  as  he  says,  ver.  7,  it  happened  to  God 
in  reference  to  Israel.  Instead  of  a  joyful  report 
we  receive  a  mournful  one  ;  instead  of  happiness, 
a  gloomy  prospect  of  evil  is  presented.  The 
piece  therefore  bears  the  character  of  bitter 
irony.  This  is  especially  in  the  beginning  carried 
out  even  to  minuteness.  The  Prophet  makes  as 
if  he  would  sing  a  joyous  song,  a  song  of  the 
vineyard,  thus  perhaps  of  wine,  a  drinking  song  1 
it  shall  be  of  the  vineyard  of  a  boon  companion. 
And  then  the  Prophet  describes  the  situation.  It 
is  a  good  .site.  For  there  is  no  better  than  on  a 
sunny  knoll  with  a  good,  fat  soil  (ver.  1  a).  But 
the  owner  aided  nature  as  much  as  possible  by 
art  (ver.  2  a.).  Tie  liad  a  right  therefore  to  ex- 
pect a  good  yield.  His  hopes  were  disappointed. 
IfLstead  of  good  grapes  the  vines  bore  wild  grapes 
(ver.  2).  Thus  far  the  Prophet  speaks.  From 
this  point  he  lets  the  owner  of  t)ie  vine  speak. 
One  looked  to  hear  of  a  real  vineyard.  But  what 
sort  of  a  vineyard  is  that  whose  owner  accuses  it 
and  charges  it  with  guilt !  Now,  therefore,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  are 
summoned  to  judge  between  the  vineyard  and  its 
lord  (ver.  3),  in  as  much  as  he  has  faithfully 
done  his  best,  yet  instead  of  grapes  has  gathered 
only  wild  grapes  (ver.  4),  it  is  noticed  at  once 
that  behind  this  is  concealed  something  else  than 
the  story  of  a  real,  natural  vineyard.  And  step 
by  step  this  becomes  plainer.  For  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  declares  that  he  will  tear  away  hedge 
and  wall,  and  give  the  vineyard  up  to  be  browsed 
upon  and  trampled  down  (ver.  5),  yea,  that  he 
will  make  a  ruin  of  it,  he  will  no  more  hoe  and 
prune  it,  bat  let  it  grow  rank  with  thorns  and 
thistles,  and  will  forbid  the  heavens  to  rain  on  it 
(v.  6).  This  last  word  lifts  the  maslc  entirely.  It 
is  now  seen  who  is  the  owner  and  who  the  vine- 
vard.  And  this  is  now  (v.  7)  openly  declared:  Je- 
Iiovah  is  the  lord;  Israel,  summoned  to  judge 
between  the  lord  and  his  vineyard,  is  itself  the 
vineyard.  The  Lord  had  expected  of  Israel  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  but  only  gathered  the  fruits 
of  unrighteousness.  What  a  contrast  between  this 
fruit  of  the  land  and  that  which,  according  to  iv. 
2,  the  land  shall  one  time  bear ! 

2.  I  will  sing — wild  grapes.  Vers.  1  and 
2.  Everything  in  this  passage  tends  to  express 
the  idea  of  disappointment,  the  contrast  between 
incipient  hope  and  the  final,  mournful  event. 
Hence  the  joyous,  one  may  say  the  lark-like  trill- 
ing commencement.  Every  harvest  is  preceded 
by  a  season  of  hope.  Israel  too  awakened  such. 
How  joyous  this  was,  v.  1  portrays.  One  must 
not,  therefore,  be  misled  by  the  peculiar  joyous 
tone  of  V.  1,  to  think  that  here  begins  an  essenti- 
ally new  and  independent  piece.  For  this  sound- 
coloring  of  ver.  1,  is  intentional,  is  art. 

The  address  begins  with  ni'tyx,  /  mil  dug. 
One,  therefore,  expects  a  T'ii',  a  jovial  song  :  but 
a  fl^'p.  (Am.viii.lO),  akmentfollows.  What  a  con- 


trast, therefore,  between  the  sixfold  woe  of  ver.  8 

I 
sqq.,  and  this  joy  bespeaking  beginning  !  'TT '. 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  ordinary  dative,  and  to 
say  that  the  prophet  would  sing  to  his  friend  asong, 
thus  likely  a  song  of  right  hearty  and  enlivening 
contents.  But  mDS  suggests  that  that  may  be 
an  incorrect  meaning :  for  this  must  mean  ''  in  re- 
gard to  his  vineyard."  Thus  7  mu.st  here  be  7 
of  the  object.  Then  it  seems  likely  that  in  the 
preceding  case  it  has  the  same  force.  This  con- 
jecture becomes  a  certainty  when  we  read  further 

"my  friend  (TT^)  had  a  vineyard."  From  this 
it  becomes  plain:  1)  that  the  friend  iri  each  case 
is  the  same,  for  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  is 
called  both  nil  and  T7^ ;  2)  that  we  must  trans- 
late 'Tt'?  in  ver.  1  "  of  my  friend,"  for  the  song 
shall  treat  of  the  vineyard  of  his  friend  ;  3)  what 
the  Propliet  would  sing  is  not  a  song  of  his  own  com- 
posing, but  one  that  his  friend  has  made  of  his 
vineyard,  so  that  "  I  will  sing"  is  qualified  by 
the  following,  "  a  song  of  my  friend,"  &c. ;  4) 
from  the  words  "  ray  friend  had  a  vineyard,"  &c., 
we  know  that  the  song  of  the  friend  does  not  yet 
begin.  For  to  the  end  of  ver.  2  we  have  still  the 
words  of  the  Prophet,  by  which,  as  it  were,  he 
preludes  the  song  of  the  friend,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  hearer  with  the  facts  that  the  song  pre- 
supposes. Thus  the  Prophet  gives  us  one  disap- 
pointment after  the  other.  Though  they  are  only 
of  a  formal  kind,  still  they  prepare  us  for  the 
more  earnest  and  material  disappointments  that 
follow. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  with  "my 
friend  had,"  &c.,  the  song  of  the  friend  by  no 
means  begins,  as  one  would  expect,  and  that  what 
the  Prophet  himself  says  is  by  no  means  a  song, 
but  a  very  earnest  presentation  of  gloomy  facts. 
This  is  a  further  disappointment.  That  [3,  as 
commentators  remark,  signifies  the  natural  fruit- 
fulness  in  opposition  to  what  is  artificial  appears 
to  me  to  lie  less  in  the  expression  itself  than  in 
its  relation  to  ver.  2.  The  iisus  loquendi  in  itself 
is  well  known :  Umbreit's  translation  ''  on  the 
prominence  of  a  fat  spot"  is  incorrect.  For 
]0t!/"]3  in  itself  is  not  a  "  fat  spot "  but  a  real 
son,  a  man,  whom  the  notion  "  oil  "  characterizes 
(comp.  "''7^''.  '.^3  Zech.  iv.  14).  It  can  only  be- 
come predicate  of  a  place  by  connection  with  an 
idea  of  place.  Such  is  pp  with  which  ]D2'"j3 
stands  in  apposition.  If  they  were  taken  aa 
standing  in  a  genitive  relation  the  meaning  would 
be :  horn  of  a  man  of  oil,  of  one  oiled,  of  an 
anointed  man.  However,  to  this  naturally  fruit- 
ful spot,  the  owner  had  done  everything  that  the 
art  of  wine  culture  could  suggest.  He  had  hoed 
it,  gathered  out  the  stones,  and  planted  it  with  a 
choice  vine.  But  not  only  did  the  owner  under- 
take such  labor  as  was  important  for  the  flourish- 
ing of  the  vines  themselves,  but  also  such  as  wero 
for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  and  putting  it  to 
use.  Such  are  the  watch  tower  (vid.  Matth.  xxi. 
33)  and  the  wine  press  (3p2  the  lower  wine-presa 
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trough,  comp.  xvi.  10,  Num.  xviii.  27,  &c.),  both 
of  them  costly,  &c., — especially  the  latter,  hence 
DJl  and  cdso — demanding  hard  labor,  because  the 
wine-press  trough,  as  3]>*n  (x.  15;  xxii.  16;  li.  1, 
9)  indicates,  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  See  Her- 
zog's  R.  Encycl.  VII.,  p.  508,  Art.  Wine-press,  by 
Leybek.  But— disappointed  hope !  Instead  of 
D'aJJ?  (in  Isa.  only  here,  and  vers.  2  and  4)  good 
grapes,  the  vineyard  bore  only  D'E/NS  sour  grapes- 
This  last  word  occurs  only  here  and  ver.  4.  It 
comes  from  U'i<3  "  to  be  bad,  stink,"  and  means 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  vine,  the  Inhrusca.  It  has, 
therefore,  happened  to  the  choice  vine  according 
to  the  word  of  Jer.  (ii.  21),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  commentary  on  our  passage:  "thou  art 
turned  into  a  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine." 
The  noble  vine  is  degenerated  and  become  wild, 
60  that  it  produces  wild  grapes  instead  of  grapes. 
— Comp.  Job  xxxi.  40. 

3.  And  now,  O  inhabitants — no  rain 
upon  it. — Vers.  3-6.  The  song  of  the  ''friend " 
begins  first  at  ver.  3.  It  is,  however,  no  gladsome 
song,  but  a  lament  and  a  complaint.  And  the 
friend  is  not  some  good  friend  or  boon  companion 
of  the  Prophet,  but  the  Lord  Himself,  which 
comes  out  clearly  at  the  end  of  ver.  6.  This  one, 
now,  summons  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  to  judge  between  him  and  his  vineyard. 

Judge  between  me,  etc.-  Comp.  ii.4;  Exod. 
xviii.  16;  Ezck.  xxxiv.  17,  20,  22.  The  sum- 
mons of  ver.  3  to  judge  between  the  vineyard  and 
its  owner,  must  of  itself  awaken  the  thought 
that  no  actual,  physical  vineyard  is  meant  here. 
For  where  is  the  owner  that  would  ever  think  of 
laying  a  complaint  against  his  vineyard  ?  One 
sees  from  this,  and  other  obvious  traits  of  the  de- 
scription, that  the  subject  here  is  not  an  ordinary 
vineyard  and  its  owner ;  and  v.  6  b.  one  is  made 
aware  that  the  owner  is  God  Himself.  For  only 
He  has  the  power  to  cause  it  to  rain,  and  to  shut 
.  up  the  rain.  Notice,  moreover,  how  ver.*!.  1  and  2 
the  Prophet  himself  has  spoken,  although  an- 
nouncing a  song  of  the  friend,  and  only  at  ver.  3  the 
friend  begins  to  speak,  in  that  with  "and  now" 
he  takes  up  the  discourse  of  the  Prophet  and  con- 
tinues it.  One  may  say :  quite  unnoticed  the 
Prophet  glides  over  into  the  part  played  by  him 
whom  properly  he  has  to  produce  to  view.  And 
to  the  first  "  and  now  "  corresponds  a  second  in  ver. 
5,  that  introduced  the  judgment,  so  that  the  ex- 
traordinary judgment  begins  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  the  extraordinary  complaint  does. 

The  Lord  will  command  the  clouds  to  let  no 
rain  fall  on  the  vineyard.  With  these  words  the 
vail  fails  completely.  It  is  plain  now  that  the  be- 
ginning of  ver.  1  was  irony.  A  fea  rful  disappoint- 
ment comes  on  those  that  had  disappointed  the 
Lord  Himself,  and,  by  the  art  of  the  Prophet,  the 
reader,  too,  must  share  this  disappointment,  in 
that  he  is  conducted  from  the  charming  pictures 
of  ver.  1,  to  the  dreadful  ones  that  are  now  to 
follow. 

For  the  vineyard— a  cry. — Ver.  7.  Like 
the  prophet  Nathan,  2  Sam.  xii.  5,  first  provoked 
King  David  to  a  stern  judgment  of  a  wicked  man 
by  means  of  a  fictitious  story,  and  then  exclaimed : 


"thou  art  the  man,"  so  here  Isaiah  explains  to 
the  men  of  Jerusalem  and  Judali,  after  they  had 
at  least  silently  given  their  assent  to  the  judgment 
on  the  bad  vineyard  :  "  The  vineyard  of  Jehovah 
is  the  house  of  Israel."  But  this  statement  is 
connected  by  '3  for,  with  what  precedes,  because 
a  consequence  of  this  fact  was  already  indicated 
at  the  end  of  ver.  6.  For  this  not  lotting  it  rain 
explains  itself  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Him- 
self is  the  owner,  and  the  vineyard  is  the  house 
of  Israel.  For,  though  one  must  admit  that  ver.  7 
refers  to  all  that  precedes,  yet  still  that  trait  in  ver. 
1-6  which  especially  receives  its  light  from  the 
identity  of  the  owner  with  Jehovah,  is  precisely 
that  which  we  read  in  ver.  6  b. 

But  why  does  (he  prophet  vary  from  the  desig- 
nation "Judah  and  Jerusalem"  hitherto  em- 
ployed by  him?  Why  does  he  here  make  "house 
of  Israel"  and  "  meii  of  Judah  "  parallel  ?  Cas- 
PAKI  attempts  in  his  Beitrdgen,  p.  164,  an  extended 
proof  that  here,  as  iv.  2  and  i.  2,  Israel  is  Judah 
as  Israel,  and  as  Israel  in  Judah.  But  one  na- 
turally asks:  why,  if  Isaiah  meant  only  Judah, 
does  he  not  name  Judah  exclusively  ?  Why  does 
he  suddenly  drop  the  designation  used  hitherto? 
But  if  with  the  name  "house  of  Israel"  he  desig- 
nates Judah  (to  be)  as  Israel,  is  it  not  therewith 
admitted  that  the  conception  Israel  extends  over 
Judah,  and  is  not  then  this  more  comprehensive 
Israel  in  its  totality,  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah? 
It  is  true  that  the  figure  of  the  vineyard  is  no- 
where in  older  writings  applied  either  to  Judah 
or  Israel.  But  the  Lord  calls  Israel  His  people 
(iii.  12,  &e.).  His  flock  (Ps.  xcv.  7,  &c.).  His  pe- 
culiar treasure  (Exod.  xix.  5  ;  Deut.  vi.  6),  His 
inheritance  (Jer.  ii.  7  ;  xvi.  18,  &c.),  and  all 
these  expresssions  refer  to  Israel  entire.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  Israel  in  the  narrower 
sense  belongs  also  to  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah. 
If  now,  too,  in  general,  as  can  not  be  denied,  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusalem  form  the  principal  object  of 
the  discourse  (ii.  1),  yet  the  prophet  may  here 
and  there  cast  a  glance  aside  at  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Prophets  of  Jehovah  can  never  forget 
that  Israel,  which  hastens  faster  to  the  abyss  of 
destruction  than  Judah,  as  Jer.  expressly  says : 
xxxi.  20 ;  comp.  Isa.  xi.  11  sqq.  I  therefore  share 
the  view  of  Vitkikga,  Deechsler,  Deutzsch, 
that  "  house  of  Israel"  of  course  means  all  Israel. 
This  view  is  not  refuted  but  rather  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  men  of  Judah  are  presently 
called  "  the  plant  of  his  pleasure."  For  this  ex- 
pression that  accords  to  Judah  a  certain  prece- 
dence, suits  better  when  "  house  of  Israel "  does 
not  signify  Judah  over  again,  but  the  Israel  of 
the  Ten  Tribes. 

The  Lord  had  planted  with  pleasure.  But  He 
was  outrageouslv  deceived  in  His  just  expecta- 
tions. He  had  expected  a  "fruit  ot' the  earth 
iv.  2,  that  would  do  Him  honor.  But  behold  1 
instead  of  B3i^'?  mishpot.  He  gathers  nSTO  mis- 
pahh:  instead  of  HpnV  (zedAa/ca,  he  gathers nprX 
tzeaka.  The  poet  here  choicely  depicts  by  the 
word-likeness,  which  yet  conceals  a  total  differ- 
ence of  meaning,  the  deceptive  appearance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Israelites,  which  at  first  looked  hUe 
good  vines  and  then  developed  a  wild  wme. 
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b    THE  BAD  FEUITS  AND  THEIK  EFFECTS  MOKE  PARTICULARLY  DESCBIBED 

m  A  SIXFOLD  WOE  — AT  THE  SAME  TIME  A  TWOFOLD 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  DISCOURSE. 

Chapter  V.  8-30. 

8  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house. 
That  lay  field  to  field, 

Till  there  he  no  place. 

That  'they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  I 

9  ''In  mine  ears  said  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
'Of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  be  desolate, 
Even  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitant. 

10  Yea,  ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield  one  bath, 
And  the  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah. 

11  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink ; 
That  continue  until  night,  till  wine  ^inflame  them ! 

12  "And  the  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe, 
•■And  wine,  are  in  their  feasts  : 

But  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Loed, 
Neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 

13  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  "because  they  have  no  knowledge: 
And  ^their  honorable  men  are  ''famished. 

And  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst. 

14  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  'herself. 
And  opened  her  mouth  without  measure  : 

And  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp, 
And  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it. 

15  And'  the  mean  man  shall  be  brought  down. 
And  'the  mighty  man  shall  be  humbled. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled : 

16  But  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judgment, 
And'  'God  that  is  holy  shall  be  sanctified  in  righteousness. 

17  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  «after  their  manner. 

And  the  waste  places  of  the  fat  ones  shall  strangers  eat. 

18  Woe  unto  them  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity. 
And  sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart  rope : 

19  That  say.  Let  him  make  speed,  and  hasten  his  work. 
That  we  may  see  it  : 

And  let  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh  and  come, 
That  we  may  know  it. 

20  Woe  unto  them  "that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
That  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness : 
That  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  I 

21  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes. 
And  prudent  'in  their  own  sight ! 

22  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. 
And  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink  : 

23  Which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward, 

And  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him  ! 

24  Therefore  as  "the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble. 
And  the  flame  consumeth  the  "chatf. 
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So  their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness, 

And  their  "blossom  shall  go  up  as  dust : 

Because  they  have  cast  away  the  law  of  the  Loed  of  hosts, 

And  despised  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

25  Therefore  is  the  anger  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people, 
And  he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  against  them, 

And  hath  smitten  them  :  and  the  hills  did  tremble, 
And  their  carcasses  were"  'torn  in  the  midst  of  the  streets. 
For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still, 

26  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far, 
And  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth  : 
And,  behold,  -"they  shall  come  with  speed  swiftly  : 

27  None  shall  be  weary  nor  stumble  among  them ; 
None  shall  slumber  nor  sleep  ; 

Neither  shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed, 
Nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken  : 

28  Whose  arrows  are  sharp. 
And  all  their  bows  bent. 

Their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint,  ^ 

And  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind  : 

29  Their  roaring  shall  be  like  a  'lion. 
They  shall  'roar  like  young  lions  : 

Yea,  they  shall  roar,  and  lay  hold  of  the  prey. 

And  shall  carry  it  away  safe,  and  none  shall  deliver  it. 

30  And  in  that  day  ™they  shall  roar  against  "them  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea : 
And  if  one  look  unto  the  land,  behold  darkness  and  "^sorrow, 

'^And  the  light  is  darkened"  in  the  heavens  thereof. 


1  Heb.  ije.  ^  Or,  This  is  in  mine  ears,  saith  the  Lord,  etc. 

*  Or,  pursue  them.  ^  Heb.  their  glory  are,  incn  oj famine. 

'  Hob.  the  God  the  holi  ^  Heb.  that  say  coneerning  evil,  It  is  good,  t&c. 

10  Heb.  the  tongue  ofjlre.       "  Or,  as  dung. 
1*  Or,  When  it  is  light,  it  shall  be  dark  in  the  destructions  thereof. 


*  And  have  the  harp,  etc. 

d  starvelings. 

e  as  if  it  were  their  pasture. 

i  he  comes. 

1°  he  and  him. 


b  And  wine  as  beverage, 

»  her  greed. 

*>  hay. 

^  lioness. 

n  through  its  clouds. 


a  Heb.  If  not. 
6  Or,  the  holy  Qod. 
»  Heb.  before  their  own  foe*. 
12  Or,  distress. 


0  unawares. 
^  see  at  ii.  9. 

1  as  sweepings 
1  deep  growl. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  8.  yii  is  often  construed  with  3 :  Gen.  xxvi.  11 ; 
xxxii.  33 ;  Lev.  xi.  36 ;  1  Ki.  xix.  5, 7,  etc.  Comp.  especially 
Hos.  iv.  2.  Hlphil  ^Un  occurs  beside  only  vi.  7  ;  viii. 
8;  XXV.  12;  xxvi.  5  ;  xxx.  4.  ^'Ip  is  generally  not  con- 
strued with  3.  But  when  Dkechslee  says  that  this  con- 
struction never  occurs,  it  is  asserting  too  much.  For 
Ps.  xci.  10  it  is  said  "No  plague  ^SnN3  J^p^"  Comp. 
Judges  xix.  13.  In  our  passage  tlie  construction  of 
the  first  clause  has  doubtless  influenced  that  of  the 

second.    Hiph.  J'lpn  only  again  xxvi.  17. D3N  {de- 

fectus,  non-existent)  occurs  oftener  in  the  second  part 
than  in  the  first:  xl.  17;  xli.  12,  29;  xlv.  6,  14,  22  ;  xlvi.  9, 
lii.  4, 10;  liv.  15.    In  the  first  part  it  occurs  again  only 

xxxiv.  12. The  Hophal  DJIDK'in  (xliv.  26)  indicates 

that  their  dwelling  alone  in  the  land  was  not  a  natural 
thing,  but  something  contrived.  Compare  complaints 
of  like  import  iii.  14  sq. ;  Mich.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  2,  sq. 

Ver.  9.  In  mine  ears,  etc.  In  xxii.  14  an  address 
of  Jehovah  begins  with  the  words,  "and  itwas  revealed 
in  mine  ears,"  etc.    In  our  passage  D/JJl  "and  it  wasre- 


vealed "  is  omitted.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
this  or  some  similar  word  has  fallen  out  of  the  text. 
For  the  Prophet  may  very  well  have  had  in  thought  the 
bare  notion  of  existence  as  predicate  of  his  sentence ; 
"In  mine  ears  is  Jehovah  Sabaoth."  It  must  not  how- 
ever be  construed  in  a  pregnant  sense:  Jehovah  keeps 
ever  Baying  to  rae  {liegt  mir  in  den  Ohren).  For  there 
is  not  a  thought  of  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet  that  had  provoked  a  persistence  on  the  Lord's 
side.  Neither  may  the  expression  mean:  Jehovah 
whispers  in  my  ear  ;  as  if  the  secrecy  of  the  address 
were  meant  by  It;  for  there  exists  no  reason  for  such 
secrecy.  But  the  Prophet  will  only  say,  that  what  fol- 
lows he  has  clearly  heard  by  the  inward  ear  as  the  word 
of  Jehovah.  There  lies  thus  in  the  expression  a  dis- 
tinguishing of  actual  from  merely  imaginary  hearing. 
Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  2 ;  Job  xxviii.  22 ;  xxxiii.  8. 

The  pointing  of  the  word  'JIKD  as  «.  paueal  form  ap- 
pears to  have  for  its  object  to  separate  it  from  what  fol- 
lows and  to  signify  thereby  that  in  this  word  alone  is 
contained  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.— nDE'7  again 

xiil.  9,  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  37;    Mich.  vi.  16. j'KD 

aE'V  comp.  vi.  11;  Jer.  ii.  l.");  iv.  7,  efe.;  Zeph.ii.5;  iiL  6. 
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Ver.  11.  A  likeness  of  structure  is  to  b^  noticed  in  the 
two  halves  of  the  verse.  The  verb.  Jin.  in  the  phrase 
flSTT'  ^DK/  relates  to  the  foregoing  participle,  not  sim- 
ply  like  0''"lp''  ver.  8,  as  the  dominant  form,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  iissiguing  thepurpose  ;  and  so  is  it  too  with 
Dp'^T.— The  Pi.  of  "IflX  again  in  Isa.  xlvi.  13.  rm}  from 
r]t^J  to  breathe,  to  blow,  the  time  of  day  when  cooler 
air  stirs,  the  morning  and  evening  twilight :  comp.  xxi 
■4;  lix,  10.  The  verb  pjl  (comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  10)  ia  found 
only  here  in  Isaiah, 

Ver.  12.  If  U'n^n^D  (sing.  comp.  Gesenitis,  §  93,  9) 
were  subject,  it  must  follow  nTII,  for  this  position  ia 
constantly  maintained  after  a  verb  with  Vav  consec.  But 
if  it  were  predicate,  it  would  say  nothing;  for  what 
else  would  music  and  wine  be  but  a  feast.  For  that 
riTIl  would  be  superfluous.    We  construe  HTI  there- 

TT 

fore,  not  as  mere  copula,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  on 

hand;   and  there  is  on  hand. The  combination  of 

T\^)JJ2  with  '^''  in  a  manfold  sense  is  quite  current  with 
Isa.  ii.  8;  xvii.  8;  xix.  25;  xxix.  23;  xxxvii.  19;  Ix.  21; 
Ixiv,  7  ;  Ixv.  22.  ^ 

Ver.  13.  nij  i^  the  sense  of  "  making  bare,  i.  e.,  clear- 

TT 

ing out  the  laud"  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  again  xxiv.  11, 

which  passage  generally  resembles    this    one. "'HD 

DL'T  has  without  reason  been  discredited,  and  instead 
some  would  read  3J;'^  V^D  according  to  Deut.  xxxii.  24, 
for  D'nO  ia  wont  to  be  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 

comp.  iii.  25. nnV  (comp.  Green's  Ch-ani.  g  187,1  6.)ia 

adjectivum  adf.  "lilj),  pj,  Q^X  etc.,  and  only  occurs  here. 

Ver.  14.  "1^£3  aperire,  that  always  stands  with  n3 
(Job  xvi.  10;  xxix.  23;  Ps.  cxix.  131)  occurs  in  Isaiah 
only  here.     The  same  with  ^h^h  '(eomp.  Job  xxxviii. 

41;  xli.  25).    pn  again  only  xxiv.  5. The  suffixes  of 

the  nouns  are  to  be  referred  to  the  notion  "  Jerusalem  " 
although  immediately  before  ver.  13,  the  masculine  UV 
is  used.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Prophet  in  ver.  14  6., 
aims  at  a  mimicry  of  sound.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ploys the  clear  a  sound  as  often  as  possible.  Delitzscii 
calls  attention  to  the  omission  to  draw  the  tone  back  on 
thepenult.  of  the  word  1*7^1,  "so  that  one  may  hear  the 
object  that  is  falling  down  as  it  rolls  and  at  last  strikes 
bottom."    mn  comp.  ii.  10, 19,  21 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  liii.  2. 

Ver.  15.  The  aorists  nt^n,  ^SEy'^l,  Hliri  are  to  be  con- 
strued as  Prceterita  propheiica.  Also  T}^htiWD,  with  the 
Vav  preceding  and  separate,  is,  as  Brechslee  has  re- 
marked =^  HJ^DEyni. 

T  :  -   :      ■  - 

Ver.  17.  1_jr"l  ia  to  be  taken  absolutely,  without  object. 
What  is  understood  suggests  itself  from  what  pre- 
cedes. The  pronoun  of  tho  third  person  is,  us  object 
of  the  phrase,  very  often  omitted;  Gen.  ii.  19;  iii.  21 ; 
W.  19,  20,  21,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  Gesenito  to 
take  DimD  for  D^D^^^  :  for  n^^  very  often  stands 
with  the  accusative  if  the  place  that  is  pastured  •  xx.x 
23;  Mich,  vii.14;  Jer.  vi.3;  1.  19,  etc.  As  their  pasture 
shall  the  sheep  graze  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  in  so 
far  as  the  inhabited  city  becomes  a  sheep  walk.  When 
Delitzsch  thinks  that  no  accusative  object  is  to  be  sup- 
plied to  l_j;l,  but  that  the  determination  of  the  locality 
results  from  the  context,  it  is  seen  that  still  there  is  a 
supplying  of  the  object.  One  may  as  well  supply  the 
definite  locality  as  object  according  to  frequent  usus 


loquendi,  as  imagine  it  from  the  context.     The  sense, 

in  any  case  remains  the    bame. 1^^^    found    again 

only  i.  11 ;  xL  6, 131  _  13nD  the  place  whither  flocks 
are  driven,  found  again  only  Mich.  ii.  12.  DTIO  found 
beside  only  Ps.  Ixv.  6,  15.    D'"1JI   are   not    W'M   the 

■  T 

strangers  that  are  constant  dwellers  in  the  land,  but  as 
participle  from  "lUj  those  enpassant.  The  LXX  translate 
api/es.    They  may  have  read  perhaps  DHJl  (D'lJ).    This 

■  T  : 

word,  moreover,  Schleussner,  Hitzig,  EwALDand  others 
would  restore.  But  we  have  shown  above  that  an  em- 
phasis rests  on  the  idea  of  a  transitory  stopping.    IJ 

T 

in  I.'^aiah  again  xi.  6;  liv.  15.  The  plural  ni^^n  occurs 
only  here  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  ;  but  six  times  in 
tlie  second  part:  xliv.  26;  xlix.  19  ;  Ii.  3  ;  Iii.  9;  Iviii.  12; 
Ixi.  4.    The  singular  is  found  only  Ixiv,  10. 

Ver.  ly.  I  take  "|Eyo  in  its  usual  meaning  in  which 
it  often  occurs  with  the  accusative  (in  Isaiah  again 
only  Ixvi.  19,  coll.  xiii.  22  ;  xviii.  2).  Xlll^n  ''h'Jn 
are  ropes  of  lies,  for  what  binds  them  to  sin,  is  the 
illusion  that  sin  makes  one  happy.  Hence  every  sin 
is  a  fraud  (Heb.  iii.  l.').  The  expression  further 
calls  to  mind  Jon. -ii.  0;  Psalm  xxxi.  7;  and  also 
nvVan  'hnn  Prov.  v.  22,  and  DnN  'ban  Hos.  xl.  4.  Re- 
garding the  use  of  SVi7  in  Isaiah,  comp.  i.  13  ('ty~nnj3), 
XXX.  28  Cij;  nDJ),  lix.  4,  {'1^-131).  The  word  occurs 
only  in  these  places  in  Isaiah,  in  ni3j^3  the  prefix  3 
is  wanting  according  to  the  familiar  rule;  comp.  Ge- 
sENius,  i  118,  Eem.  fll Jj;  (from  n^i!  to  twist,  the  twist- 
ing, twisted  work,  rope)  Isaiah  uses  only  here.  Comp. 
Hos.  xi.  4.  rniif,  "a  freight  wagon,"  found  too  xxviii. 
27,  28.  ^^' 

Ver.  19.  ina  and  iJ'Tl''  maybe  taken  transitively  and 
intransitively.  I  decide  for  the  latter  construction,  1) 
because  inO  is  used  by  Isaiah  only  intransitively 
(xxxii.  4;  xlix.  17;  Ii.  14;  lix.  7),  !y'n\  that  occurs 
twice  beside  here  (xxviii.  16;  Ix.  22),  is  one  of  these 
times  (xxviii.  10)  used  intransitively;  2)  because  in  the 
parallel  phrase  'Ul  JlpHl  not  Jehovah  but  'p  i\i^  l3 
subject.  The  sense  is  any  way  in  both  instances  the 
same.    The  forms  riB'TT'  and  HNbn  belong  to  the  few 

T  ■   T  T        T 

mstanees  of  the  voluntative  n  appended  to  the  third 
person,  (comp,  Ps,  xx.  4,  and  the  more  doubtful  cases 
Lev.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xxxiii.  16;  Job  xi.  17;  xxii.  21; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20 ;  Olshaiisen,  §  228  b.  Anm.  fGiiEEs,  g  97,  7). 
Let  it  be  noticed  moreover  that  thi?  He  so  stands  in  two 
pairs  of  verbs,  that  each  time  it  is  only  appended  to  the 
last  word.  It  seems  that  each  time  it  should  avail  as 
well  for  the  first  word.  Comp.  i.  24  b.—TTHV  ia  a  cur- 
rent word  with  Isaiali  that  occurs  thirteen  times  in  the 
first  part  and  five  times  in  the  second.  On  "the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  "  see  i.  4. 

Ver.  20.  Dity  with  S  following  in  the  sense  "to  make 
into  something;"  xiii.  9;  xxiii.  13;  xxv.  2;  xli.  15; 
xlii.  15;  xlix.  11,  etc. 

Ver.  21.  On  Qn':i3  U:  comp.  Hos.  vii.  2;  Lam.  iii. 
35 ;  the  expression  does  not  again  occur  in  Isaiah.  n3J 
part.  iii.  3 ;  xxix.  14.  ' 

Ver.  22.  lOD  in  Isaiah  again  xix.  14.  lono  —  IIOD 
Ixv.  11.  Hiph.  pnvn  found  again  1.  8 ;  liii.  U.  ^pj; 
only  here,  nn it*  again  i.  23;  xxxiii.  16;  xly.  13.  Hiph. 
Tpn  frequent  in  the  first  part  (i.  16,  25;  iii.  1,  la ;  v.  6, 
23  ;  x.  13,  etc.),  in  the  second  part  only  in  Iviii.  9.    The 
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singular  suffix  in  Ijr^D  must  bo  construed  distribu- 
tively.  The  ne;hteousness  of  the  righteous  they  let 
disappear  from  him,  i.  «.,  from  the  righteous  man  in 
question.    Comp.,  at  ii.  8  and  i,  23. 

Ver.  24.  As  regards  the  construction  ;  SdXD  is  a  pre- 
dicate infinitive  dependent  on  a  preposition,  wliich  is 
followed  immediately,  not  as  usually  by  the  subject, 
butby  the  object,  because  the  order  ]^p  E^N  \wh  bjKD 
offends  against  euphony ;  also  in  xx.  1,  the  object  pre- 
cedes, because  it  is  a  pronoun  (IHi^).  Commentators 
call  attention  to  the  multiplication  of  sibilants  in  the 
sentence.  "One  hears  the  crackling  sparlvs,  the  sput- 
tering flames"  says  Delitzsch.  I^^n  occurs  only 
once  again  In  the  Old  Testament,  xxxiii.  11.-7131  is 
"to  become  lax,  withered, weary, fall  away"  (especially 
of  the  hands  xiii.  7).    713117  is  accus.  loci. The  euf- 

T  TV 

fixes  in  DiyTi^  and  □n'liJ  refer  back  to  those  whom 
the  preceding  four  woes  concern.  To  these  then  their 
punishment  is  announced.  pD  only  occurs  again  iii,  24. 
m£)  (onlyxviii.  5  again)  is  the  blossom.  p2H  dust,  only 
occurs  again  xxix.  5. — The  second  clause  of  the  verse 
calls  to  mind  i.  4.  They  were  therefore  the  opposite  of 
"the  branch  of  Jehovah  "  iv,  2,  and  much  rather  com- 
parable to  the  bad  grape-vine,  v.  1  sqq.  n"10N  occurs 
again  xxviii.  23 ;  xxix.  4;  xxxii.  9. 

Ver.  25.  The  expression  f]i<  n*in  does  not  occur 
again  in  Isaiah,  and,  excepting  the  part,  Niph.  xli.  11 ; 
xlv.  24,  no  other  form  of  the  verb  niP  occurs  in  Isaiah. 
Our  expression,  however,  calls  to  mind.  Num.  xi.  33, 
"And  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  His. 
people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people,"  as  all  tliose 
numerous  places  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially  Num. 
where  the  expression'"'  HJ^  I'H^),  "and  the  anger  of 

the  Lord  kindled,"  etc.^  occurs  (Exod.  iv.  14;  Num.  xi. 
1,  10;  xli.  9,  etc). — 11^  D^l  is  also  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Pentateuch  from  Exod.  viii.  2,  13;  i.  22;  xiv.  21,  27, 
where  the  expression  is  used  of  Aaron  and  Moses  as 
they  stretched  out  the  hand  to  the  performance  of  their 
miracles.    In  Isaiah,  this  expression  is  repealed  in  the 

same  manner  in  xxiii.  11;  xxxi.  3,  colL  xiv.  26,27. 

tJI  (Kal.,  in  Isaiah   xiv.  9  ;   xxxii.  10,  11 ;   xxviii.  21 ; 
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Ixiv.l),  used  of  the  trembling  of  the  earth  (Joel.  ii.  10) 
or  of  the  foundation  of  the  mountains  (Pa.  xviii.  8, 
coll.  2  Sam.  xxii.  8).  The  expression  that  the  carcass 
(71/33  occurs  xxvi.  19)  shall  be  as  the  sweepings  (nn^D 

T" :  T 

from  nnO  Ezek.  xxvi.  4,  everrere,  detergere  =  TID  Lam. 

T  T  '  : 

iii.  15,  "leavings, sweepings  out;"  an-, Key.),  occurs  only 

here.  Elsewhere  it  is,  that  the  71/33  shall  be  as  dung 
in  the  field  (Jer.  ix.  21),  shall  be  cast  as  a  prey  (Deut. 
xxviii.  26;  Jer.  vii.  33;  xvi.  4;  xix  7,  etc.),  to  the  wild 
beasts.  The  reading  7112^11  f'^®  London  Polyglot  has 
nilf^n)  is  both  etymologically  incorrect,  and  also  In 
conflict  with  every  other  place  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  (x.  6 ;  xv.  3 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Ii.  20. 
Ver.  26.   DirT^O  does  not  belong  to  t^i^J,  but  it  has 

It"  tt 

become  an  adjective  conception  and  takes  the  place  of 
an  adjective,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages  like  Jer. 
xxiii.  23;  xxxi.  10.    The  same  is  true  of  pn"iraD  that 

I    T    :  V  • 

has  the  same  meaning.  The  former  word  occurs 
In  Isaiah  twelve  time^  ;  five  times  in  the  first  and  seven 
times  in  the  second  part  (xxii.  3,  11;  xxiii.  7;  xxv.  1; 
xliii.  6;  xlix.  1, 12;  Ivii.  9;  Ux.14;  Ix.  4,9).  DJ  ^  signal 
set  up  on  a  high  point;  xi.  12;  xiii.  2;  xviii.  3 ;  xxxiii. 


23;  Ixii.  10.  Only  in  the  last  named  passage  does  the 
verb  □'"in  occur.  p"lK/ "to  hiss,  whistle,"  is  taken  from 
the  practice  of  bee  keepers,  as  may  be  seen  in  vii.  18, 
where  the  same  figure  recurs.  Tl^pO  recurs  xiii.  5; 
xiii.  10 ;  xliii.  6,  thus  equally  in  both  parts.  In  each 
place,  xiii.  6  excepted,  VIXTl  follows  it.  71*1710  pro- 
perly substantive  =  celeritas :  recurs  Iviii.  8  ;  combined 
with  7p  according  to  Joel  iv.  4.  jp  recurs  in  Isa.  xix. 
1;  XXX.  IG;  xviii.  2.  On  the  change  of  number  in  1^, 
comp.,  at  ver.  23.  The  singular  here  apparently  indi- 
cates that  though  the  signal  is  given  at  various  times 
and  to  different  nations,  still  always,  it  shall  be  only 
one  at  a  time,  that  they  shall  be  summoned. 

Ver.  27.  Drechsler  justly  calls  attention  to  the  per- 
fect equilibrium  in  the  structure  of  this  ver.  27 ;  in  the 
first  hemistich  two  clauses,  each  with  two  members  of 
like  arrangement ;  in  the  second  hemistich  two  clauses, 
each  with  one  member,  the  corresponding  words  in 
which  rhyme  together:  nn£)J— pHJ,  inK— "jnt:^, 
rySn— rS^J.     ^■'^      recurs    in  Isaiah    xxviii.   12; 

xxix.  8;  xxxii.  2;  xlvi.  1.    On  iW2  sec  at  iii.  8.    The 

-    T 

Participle  (Jer.  xlvi.  16 ;  Ps.  cv,  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxTiii.  15),  oc- 
curs only  here  in  Isaiah.  Q^  recurs  only  Ivi.  10,  W"* 
only  here  in  Isaiah.  Niph.  nj1£)J  xxiv.  18;  xxxv.  5; 
Ii.  14. 

Ver.  28.  I^f  in  the  sense  of  "  stone,  flint "  occurs  only 
here  and  ver.  30,  if  this  interpretation  is  allowable  in 
the  second  case;  it  has  then  the  same  meaning  as  y^ 
Ezek.  iii.  9;  Exod.  iv.  25  and  1^]^  ii.  10;  viii.  14^,  etc. 
Niph.  y^r\}  like  ii-  22  ;  xxix.  16,  17  ;  xl.  15. 

Ver.  29.  K"*!!?  (again  in  Isa,  xxx.  6)  is  by  most  held 

•  T 

to  mean  lioness.  Comp.  Gesenfus,  Tftes.  p.  738  ...  On 
the  construction  of  fe<''3v3  see  at  ver.  18.— jNtyi  is  ac- 
cording to  K'thibh  J^?tyi,  according  to  K'ri  Jt^t:/\   The 

-T    :  —  :    ■ 

reading  of  K'ri  is  the  correct  one,  for  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  perfect  with  the  Vav  consec,  whereas  the  im- 
perfect stands  here,  according  to  rule,  to  describe  per- 
manent qualities. D71J  only  here  in  Isaiah,  see  Prov. 

xxviii.  15 ;  xix.  12 ;  xx.  2).    Of  £3/3  the  form  found  here 

-T 

is  the  only  one  used  by  Isaiah,  and  that  only  here.  The 
formula  S''^D  rt<l  occurs  again  xiii.  22,  and  xliii.  13,  in 
which  latter  place  it  sounds  the  same  as  the  original 
passage  Deut.  xxxii.  39. 

Ver.  30.  The  subject  of  DHV,  "  he  shall  roar,'"  is  the 
same  that  it  has  in  the  preceding  verse.  But  we  trans- 
late "  it  roars  dull,"  only  to  give  prominence  to  the  col- 
lective more  than  to  the  individual  as  indicated  in 
D''~nDnj3  "as  the  roaring  of  the  sea."    The  suffix,  in 

rSv  can  refer  only  to  the  one  seized,  i.  c,  Judah. 

710713  Of  curs  only  again  Ps.  xxxviii.  9. Drt:chslee, 

has  justly  called  attention  "to  the  sound  painting  pro- 
duced by  accumulating  the  buzzing  and  rumbling 
sound  of  OT,  and  n,  too,"  in  the  first  hemistich  of  this 

verse.  Both  sounds  are  in  DHr  ;  to  this  word  DT'3 
rhymes;  in  D''"nDn33  we  find  m.  and  n.  again,  and  the 
syllable  am  twice.— To  this  hemistich>  which  I  may  say 
has  itself  a  low  rumble,  the  second  is  opposed,  which 
portrays  the  conquered  by  its  many,  i  e,  and  a  sounds, 
thus  by  thinner  sounds,  that  in  a  measure  paint  weak- 
ness. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  meaning  of  this  section  is  twofold. 
First  of  all  it  contains  a  specification  of  the  sour 
grapss,  and  u.  corresponding  announcement  of 
punishment.  In  this  matter  the  Prophet  begins 
with  a  certain  selection.  For  he  does  not  censure 
all  sins,  but  only  the  sins  of  the  eminent,  and 
eminent  sins.  Thus  six  evil  fruits  are  enume- 
rated, and  what  the  Prophet  has  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  each  begins  with  a  woe.  But  a  detailed 
announcement  of  punishment  follows  on  each  of 
the  first  two  woes  only,  after  the  descriiJtion  of  tlie 
sinful  condition  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
For  the  following  woes  there  follows  an  announce- 
ment of  punishment  common  to  all  from  ver.  24 
on.  This  difference  observed  by  the  Prophet  in 
regard  to  the  order  of  his  topics  is  connected  with 
the  second  meaning  of  the  passage  :  that  is  to  say 
it  contains  at  the  same  time  the  twofold  conclusion 
of  the  second  portal,  i.  e.  of  the  whole  discourse 
from  chap,  ii- — v.  For  the  announcement  of 
punishment  after  the  second  woe,  which  is  in  pro- 
portion long  extended  through  five  verses  (v.  13- 
17),  manifestly  contains  a  relative  ending:  the 
wicked  city  sinks  into  the  lower  world,  and  the 
grass  grows  over  its  grave.  These  are  manifest- 
ly, I  may  say,  final  chords.  But  in  as  much  as 
the  Prophet,  vers.  15  and  16,  reiterates  )>er5a(im  the 
fundamental  thought  of  his  first  illumination  of 
the  present,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
would  have  this  first  (relative)  conclusion  refer  to 
the  first  half  of  his  discourse  (chap.  ii.  and  iii). 
And  as  he  handles  the  following  twice-two  woes 
differently  from  the  first  two,  he  intimates  that 
they  have  another  purpose.  They  are  not  inter- 
rupted in  their  sequence  by  announcements  of  pun- 
ishment coming  between,  but  these  follow  after  as 
common  to  all,  Precisely  by  this  concentration 
the  Prophet  gains  a  highly  effective  conclusion 
of  the  whole  discourse,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
undeniably  refers  to  the  second  lamp  (chap,  iv. 
and  v.),  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  first  (rela- 
tive) conclusion  refers  to  the  first  lamp.  One 
recognizes  this  from  the  comparison  of  ver.  24, 
drawn  from  vegetation,  especially  from  the  no- 
tions "root"  and  "scion,"  in  which  the  reference 
back  to  the  npV  branch,  chap,  iv.,  as  also  to  the 
vineyard  and  its  fruit  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Thus  this  most  artistically  composed  ending  is 
at  the  same  time  an  image  of  the  whole  discourse, 
whose  unity,  comprising  chaps,  ii.-v.,  here  be- 
comes most  evident.  As  the  twofold  division 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  discourse,  so 
it  does  of  this  conclusion.  And  this  twofold  divi- 
pion  appears  in  the  conclusion  in  a  double  form : 
first  the  simple  two  for  the  first  (relative)  conclu- 
sion ;  then  the  potent,  doubled  two  for  the  great 
principal  conclusion.  Prom  this  we  know,  at 
the  same  time,  why  there  must  be  six  woes,  and 
not  seven,  as  one  inclines  to  expect. 

The  first  woe  concerns  the  rich  and  mighty, 
that  swallow  up  the  property  of  inferior  people, 
BO  that  at  last  they  possess  the  land  alone  (ver.  8). 
These  are  threatened  that  their  houses  shall  be 
destroyed  (ver.  9),  and  their  ground  shall  become 
so  sterile  that  ten  acres  shall  yield  only  a  bucket- 
ful of  must,  and  a  bushel  of  seed  a  peck  [i.  c.  1-16 


of  a  German  bushel.— Te.]  of  fruits  (ver.  10).  The 
second  woe  pertains  to  high  livers  and  gluttons, 
that  begin  early  and  leave  off'  late  (ver.  11),  and 
who,  amid  the'  noise  of  music  and  the  banquet, 
never  come  to  regard  Jehovah's  work  (ver.  12).  For 
this  the  people  must  wander  into  exile,  and  high 
rank  and  low  rank  shall  perish  of  hunger  and 
thirst  (v.  13),  and  be  used  only  to  be  cast  into  the 
jaws  of  the  insatiably  greedy  underworld  (ver.  14). 
Then  shall  human  pride  be  humbled  (ver.  15),  and 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge  shall  appear  then 
as  alone  high  in  His  righteousness  and  holiness 
(ver.  16),  the  waste  places  of  the  fallen  grandees 
shall  become  the  pastures  of  the  flocks  of  alien 
tribes  ( ver.  17 ).  The  third  woe  is  proclaimed  against 
the  insolent  mockers  that  do  evil  with  a  very 
rage  for  it  (ver.  18),  and  with  blasphemous  con- 
tempt, challenge  the  Lord,  in  whom  they  do  not 
believe,  to  oppose  His  work  to  their  own  (ver.  19). 
The  fourth  woe  strikes  those  who  perversely  call 
exactly  that  good  which  is  bad,  and  thai  bad 
which  is  good  (ver.  20).  The  fifth  woe  concerns  the 
conceited  tliat  think  they  alone  are  wise  (ver.  21). 
The  sixth  woe,  finally,  is  proclaimed  against  the 
oppressors  and  unjust,  wlio  in  order  to  live  high, 
turn  aside  justice  for  a  vile  reward  (vers.  22,  23). 
The  threatening,  that  those  who  have  despised 
the  law  of  Jehovah,  shall  be  destroyed  root  and 
branch,  corresponds  to  the  last  four  woes  in  com- 
mon (ver.  24).  For  this  the  people  sliall  be  smitten 
and  their  dead  bodies  be  cast  into  the  streets  like 
sweepings.  But  that  is  not  enough  even  (ver.  25). 
Foreign  nations  shall  be  brought  from  a  distance 
against  Israel  (26).  They  shall  vigorously  and 
zealously  accomplish  the  work  to  whieli  they  are 
called  (27-29).  Then  like  the  roaring  surges  of 
the  sea  tlie  enemy  shall  break  over  Israel.  Israel 
shall  see  nothing  on  the  earth  but  dark  night :  in- 
stead of  a  protection  against  rain  and  storm  (iv.  6), 
a  dark  storm-cloud  shall  envelop  the  earth  that 
shall  turn  aside  the  vivifying  and  warming  light 
(v.  30). 

This  is  the  result  of  the  contemplation  that  the 
Prophet  seta  forth  in  regard  to  the  (relative)  pre- 
sent. Sad  and  gloomy  as  this  result  is,  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  glorious  future  which  he  holds  in  pros- 
pect (iv.  2-0)  is  not  thereby  hindered :  on  the  con- 
trary it  postulates  and  prepares  the  way  for  that 
future.  The  words  "in  that  day"  point  away  to 
that. 

2.  Woe  unto  them — yield  an  epba. — 
Vers.  8-16.  On  'in  comp.  remarks  at  i.  4.  The 
Prophet  first  proclaims  a  woe  against  the  rich 
and  mighty,  who  with  insatiable  greed  annex  the 
houses  and  fields  of  their  poor  neighbors,  so  that 
these  are  crowded  out  of  the  land,  and  the  country 
becomes  the  exclusive  domain  of  these  op- 
pressors. 

This  accumulation  of  property  violates  both 
the  statutes  concerning  the  inheritance  of  real 
estate,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10-13; 
25  sqq.).  What  the  Prophet  has  heard  is  this;  not 
merely  some,  but  many  houses,  t.  e.  the  houses,  all 
that  there  are  of  them  (ii.  3),  shall  he  desolated, 
and  the  great  and  beautifiil  ones  shall  be  without 
dwellers.  This  desolation  of  the  houses  is  ascribed 
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to  the  sterility  that  comes  on  the  land  as  a  pun- 
ishment from  God.  For  the  Pentateuch  threatens 
the  disobedience  of  Israel  with  this  punishment, 
and  that  in  not  a  few  passages:  Lev.  xxvi.  18-20  ; 
Dent.  xi.  17;  xxviii.  17  sq.,  23  sq.,  38  sqq.  How 
great  the  barrenness  shall  be  may  be  determined 
from  the  fact,  that  ten  acres  of  vine  land  will 
only  yield  a  bucket  of  wine,  and  a  bushel  of  seed 
only  the  tenth  part  as  much  fruit. — ln2f  is  a  pair 
of  beasts  of  burden  bound  by  a  yoke  ( Judg.  xix. 
10 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  lea.  xxi.  7,  9),  then  a  piece  of 
ground  as  great  as  such  a  TOY  could  plow  up  in 
a  day.  If  a  vineyard  is  not  plowed  it  might  still  be 
measured  by  the  acre.  How  large  a  surface  a  10)! 
might  be  according  to  our  measures,  has  never 
yet  been  m.ade  out.  Comp.  Unterss.  uber  die  Lan- 
gen-Feld-wnd  Wege-Masse,  insbesondere  der  Oreich- 
en  und  der  luden  von  L.  Fennek  v.  Fennebbeg, 
Serlin,  1859,  p.  96. 

03  a  bath  (comp.  at  nn3  ver.  6)  is  the  principal 
measure  for  fluids,  like  the  cphah  for  dry  measure. 
Both  are  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer  or  113,  cor. 
(Ezek.  xlv-  11,  14),  n3  occurs  only  here  in  Isa. 

IDn  homer,  (probably  the  burden  of  a  IDn,  an  ass., 
whence  Judg.  xv.  IG  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  2  llDn  stands 

directly  for  lipn)  does  not  again  occur  in  Isa.  in 
this  sense.  AKso  i13''X  "an  ephah"  is  only  here 
in  Isa.  There  is  still  great  uncertainty  regarding 
the  relation  of  these  measures  to  tho.se  used  by  us. 
If  Thenius  ( 'I'he  ancient  Hebrew  long  and  hollow 
measures,  Sludien  und  Krit.,  1846,  Heft.  1  and  2)  is 
correct,  who  sets  the  contents  of  the  homer  at 
10143.9  Paris  cubic  inches,  then  this  would 
about  correspond  to  the  burden  an  ass  can  bear. 

3.  'Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early — 
shall  strangers  eat. — Vers.  11-17.  The  second 
woe,  the  longest  and  most  detailed,  is  directed 
against  the  high  livers  and  gluttons.  They  rise 
early  so  as  to  go  soon  to  drinking ;  they  remain 
long  sitting  of  evenings  so  as  to  inflame  them- 
selves with  wine.  ''  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when 
thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the 
morning !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  is  a  noble,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  due  sea- 
son, for  strength  and  not  for  drunkenness !"  Eccl. 
X.  16,  17;  Comp.  xxii.  13;  Ivi.  12;  Am.  vi.  3 
sqq.  The  Rofhans  called  feasts  that  began  before 
the  usual  time  (i.  e.  in  the  ninth  hour)  tempestiva 
convivia.,  seasonable  feasts  {C'ic.  de  Seneet.  14,  &c.). 
Ab  octava  hora  bibere  was  accounted  debauchery 
[Juven.  1,  49,  comp.  Gesenius  on  our  ver.). 
132'  is  the  artificial  wine,  and  i"  the  natural. 
The  first  was  prepared  partly  from  dates,  apples, 
pomegranates  (Song  of  S.  viii.  2),  honey,  barley, 
(CtrSof,  olvo;  Kpi&ivo^,  Her.  2, 77),  partly  by  mix- 
ture (like  our  punch,  hence  13Ef  '^OD  to  mingle 
drink  v.  22);  Comp.  HEEZoa's  B-  Encyel.  XVII. 
p.  615.  In  general  comp.  xxiv.  9 ;  xxviii.  7 ; 
xxix.  9 ;  Ivi.  12. 

The  inflaming  caused  by  wine  is  physical  and 
psychical ;  (the  former  was  by  the  ancients  re- 
ferred to  the  hepar  and  oculi,  the  liver  and  the 
eyes) ;  comp.  Prov.  xxiii-  29  sq. 

But  to  a. jovial  banquet  belongs  music.  There 
does  not  fail  1133  (the  harp,  i.  e.  a  stringed  in- 
strument,   with  strings  resting  free   and  plumb 


on  the  sounding  board,  comp.  xvi.  11 ;  xxiii.  16; 
xxiv.  8;  XXX.  32),  Ipi  (i.e.,  every  stringed  in- 
strument, whose  strings  are  stretched  over  a  bag- 
shaped  sounding  board  by  means  of  a  bridge,  for 

73J  is  properly  the  bag.— comp.  xiv.  11 ;  xxii. 
24),  ^n  (the  hand  drum,  the  tambourine,  xxiv. 
8 ;  XXX.  32),  and  VSlI  (the  flute,  literally  bored 
out,  hollow,  XXX.  29).  Comp.  Hekzog's  B.  En- 
cyel. X.  p.  126  sqq  If  now  it  is  added, ''  and  wine  " 
is  their  drink,  it  is  to  prevent  one  from  thinking 
that  ver.  12  a  indicates  a  diflierent  situation  from 
that  of  ver.  11 ;  rather  the  identity  of  both  is  ex- 
pressly made  prominent. 

While  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  scene  as 
regards  worldly  pleasure  and  joy,  there  is  tlie 
most  serious  poverty  in  regard  to  spiritual  life. 
In  this  respect  they  are  as  if  blind  and  dead ;  the 
revelations  of  God  that  are  written  both  in  the 
book  of  nature  and  in  history,  they  do  not  in  any 
way  regard.  The  greatest  misery  ever  known  to 
antiquity  was  destined  to  follow  this  luxury, 
and  debauchery  that  wickedly  forgot  the  one 
thing  needful ;  the  wandering  into  exile.  One 
may  see  from  Lam.  v.,  how  distressingly  it  went 
with  such  a  herd  of  humanity,  driven  away  as 
they  were  like  cattle.  Because  the  nation  had 
not  regarded   what   would  promote  its  peace,   it 

must  go  out  "unawares,"'  n>'1  '730.  In  this  is 
signified  both ;  without  insight,  and  unawares. 
The  word  designates  the  subjective  state  that  was 
portrayed  ver.  12  6,  and  at  the  same  time  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  objective  divine  judgment  should 

break  over  them.  n;71  '''730  is  only  found  here. 
But  in  Hos.  iv.  6,  which  comp.  n;;;in  'bsn  is 
found  in  a  connection  similar  to  this.  Every 
where  beside  it  reads '1  "'733  (Deut.  iv.  42;  xix. 
4;  Josh.  XX.  3  ;  Job  xxxvi.  12).  "jO  here  is  not 
causative,  but  negative  =  without.  [Lowth, 
Baknes  and  J.  A.  Alexander  retain  the  meaning 
of  the  Eng.  Vers.:  "  for  want  of  knowledge."— Te.] 
The  honored,  the  nobility  of  the  people  (1133 
abstr.pro  eoncr.  comp.  iv.  5;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  3;  Ix. 
13;  Ixvi.  12;)  shall  become  starvelings,  and  the 
great  crowd  ( [lOn  noise,  then  what  makes  noise, 
the  great  crowd  xvii.  12;  xxix.  5-8,)  shall  pant 
with  thirst.  Many,  like  Gesenius,  would  take 
Iinn  to  mean  the  rich,  because  the  word  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  "  riches,  treasures  "  (Ix.  5  ;  Jer. 
ill.  23).  But  the  Prophet  announces  the  judgment 
to  the  entire  people  (comp.  'B^^  in  the  beginning 
of  the  verse) :  according  to  which  it  is  quite  suit- 
able for  him  to  divide  the  totality  into  nobility 
and  common  people.  When  death  has  rich  har- 
vest on  the  earth,  then  the  underworld  must  open 
its  gates  wide  to  receive  the  sacrifice.  According 
to  that  then  pS  therefore,  ver.  14  stands  to  the  p7 
ver.  13,  not  in  a  co-ordinate  but  in  a  subordinate 
relation.  A  soul  ia  ascribed  to  Sheol  (the  word 
is  with  few  exceptions,  e.  g.  Job  xxvi.  G,  femmine). 
It  is  therefore  personified.  The  notion  "soul  is 
at  the  same  time  used  in  the  meaning  of ''  desire 
greed,"  a  usage  that  is  not  infrequent  in  the  O. 
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Test.,  as  is  well  known.  Thus  it  is  used,  e-rj.. 
Dent,  xxiii.  25,  "  When  thou  coraest  into  tliy 
neighbor's  vineyard,  then  tliou  mayest  eat  grapes 

^^yi>  ^'ii^P,"  Comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  2  1^3;  h^Ji_ 
a  greedy  person;  ''^^}7"3iL  ^"^^^^  I^a.  Ivi.  11,  dogs 
strong  in  greediness;  comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  12.  The 
same  expression  as  in  our  passage  is  found  in 
Hab.  ii.  5.  The  insatiable  nature  of  the  under- 
world is  declared  also  Prov.  xxvii.  20 ;  xxx. 
16. 

Sheol  (in  Isa.  again  xiv.  9,  11,  15  ;  xxviii.  15, 
18;  xxxviii.  10,  18;  Ivii.  9),  according  to  the  O. 
Test,  representation,  is  the  resting-place  of  de- 
parted souls,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  conceived  of  as  in  the  inward 

part  of  the  earth  (hence  n'nnn  VlS"^  the  lowest 
hell,  Deut.  xxxli.  22;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  coll.  Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 7;  Lam.  iii.  55;  Isa.  xliv.  23;  Ezek.  xxvi. 
20;  xxxii.  18,  24),  because,  naturally,  the  king- 
dom of  death  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  kingdom  of  life.  When, 
therefore,  God,  the  Lord  of  light,  has  His  seat  in 
light  which  envelops  us  from  above,  then  must 
the  kingdom  of  death  be  sought  under  us  in  the 
dark  depths  of  the  earth. 

There  are  three  views  regarding  the  derivation 
of  the  word  /ISC' :  1)  the  older,  according  to 
which  the  word  should  be  derived  from  7X"iJ/, 
to  demand.  The  underworld  was  called  ''  the  de- 
manding, the  summons,"  in  accordance  with  its 
insatiableness  (comp.  the  passages  cited  above)  ; 
and  because  it  will  only  receive  and  never  gives; 
2)  Gesenius,  and  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
though  quite  independently,  Bottcher,  Ewald, 
Maurer  (comp.  Thesaur.  p.  1348)  maintain  that 

VlXiV  is  softened  from  ^'^t;'.  But  ^l^,  which 
never  occurs,  must,  according  to  /jiJii  the  hoUow 
hand,    /i^''d  the  excavator,  inhabitant  of  caves, 

'  T  '  ' 

the  fox,  '7'iyii/O  (Num.  xxii.  24)  the  hollow  way, 
have  the  meaning  of  being  hollow.  Sheol  would, 
then,  be  "the  cavern."     3)  IIupfeld,  Qi^hlbr, 

DELiTZScn,  refer  the  word  back  to  the  root  m, 
/Vl/,  which  is  the  root  of  7j;ty  itself,  and  has  the 
meaning  of ''  hanging  down  loose,  sinking  down," 
so  that  Sheol  would  be  "  the  sinking,  going  down 
deep."  The  matter  is  still  undetermined.  If  it 
is  opposed  to  the  first  explanation  that,  according 
to  it,  a  poetic  epithet  is  made  the  chief  name  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (comp.  ffiHLER  in  Her- 
zog's  II.  Eiicycl.  XXI.  p.  412) ;  .so,  too,  both  the 
other  views  must  make  it  comprehensible  how  an 
N  comes  to  take  the  place  of  the  middle  radical. 

All  the  glory  of  Jerusalem  descends  into  the 
wide  gaping  throat  of  hell,  j'lon  means  the 
crowd  here  too  (as  in  ver.  13),  but  as  there  is 
here  no  contrast  with  the  honored  ones  as  there, 
but  only  the  notion  of  superabundance,  of  multi- 
tude, of  tumult  is  added  to  that  of  glory,  I  allow 
myself  with  Drechsler  to  translate  ""riot  nnd 
revel."  [IK!^  strepilus,  noise,  is  used  of  the  roar 
of  water  (xvii.  12,  13),  and  of  a  multitude  of  men 
(xiii.  4;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  5;  Ixvi.  6).     The  three 


substantives  designate  everything  that  is  splendid 
and  makes  a  noise,  be  it  person  or  thing.  U^ 
(an-.  Aey.),  too,  before  which  1'^?<  is  to  be  supplied, 
does  not  seem  to  exclude  reference  to  things.  For 
why  should  not  the  music  and  all  that  pertains 
to  a  banquet  (ver.  12)  be  called  jovial?  Comp.  Ps. 
xcvi.  12. 

In  as  much  as  the  Prophet  in  vers.  15  and  16 
partly  repeats  verbatim  the  fundamental  thoughts 
of  the  first  half  of  this  discourse,  that  we  have 
called  the  first  prophetic  lamp  (comp.  ii.  9,  11, 
17),  he  intimates  that  the  two  parts  belong  to  one 
another.  Tho.se  false  eminences  illumined  by  the 
first  lamp,  and  the  false  fruits  of  which  the 
second  treats,  lead  to  the  same  end  :  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  wickedly  insolent  men,  and  to 
the  proof  that  the  lioly  and  just  God  is  alone 
high.  But  why  the  Prophet  just  at  this  point  casts 
back  this  connecting  look,  is  explained  in  the  fact 
that  here  we  stand  at  a  point  of  relative  conclu- 
sion. This  we  recognize,  as  was  shown  above, 
partly  from  the  contents  of  this  second  woe,  which 
sounds  like  a  finale,  partly  from  the  form,  for  the 
following  woes  have  a  very  different  structure 
from  this  first.  But  notice  with  what  art  the  Pro- 
phet leads  over  to  the  theme  of  the  first  lamp, 
and  thus  unites  the  fundamental  thought  of  both 
lamps.  By  the  description  of  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  multitude  by  hunger  and  thir.st,  he 
comes  quite  naturally  on  the  idea  of  tlieir  sinking 
down  into  the  underworld.  Therewith  he  has 
touched  the  deepest  point  of  antagonism  which 
human  enmity  against  God  can  attain.  For  it 
goes  no  deeper  down  than  the  jaws  of  Sheol.  This 
mention  of  the  deepest  deep  reminds  him  that 
therewith,  what  lie  had  said  above  on  the  abase- 
ment of  human  pride,  appears  in  a  new  light. 
That  is  to  say  it  appears,  by  what  is  threatened 
in  ver.  14,  to  be  absolute.  Precisely  thereby  the 
highness  of  the  Lord  appears  in  its  fullest  light. 
For  He  that  is  able  to  cast  down  into  the  lowest 
deep  must  for  His  own  part  necessarily  be  the 
highest.  But  He  is  so  as  the  holy  one  that  judges 
righteously.  Now  if  the  highness  of  God  calls  to 
mind  the  first  lamp.  His  holiness  calls  to  mind  the 
second  (comp.  the  sacred  and  sanctifying  Branch 
of  God,  iv.  2,  3).  And  thus  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  first  and  second  la^np  combine 
most  beautifully. 

The  first  half  of  ver.  15  is  repeated  verbatim 
from  ii.  9  a.  The  second  half  of  ver.  15  is,  with 
some  abbreviation,  taken  from  ii.  11  coll.  ver.  17. 
t33tJ/0  is  the  judicial  act  (comp.  i.  21) ;  in  so  far 

as  it  is  a  realization  of  the  idea  of  righteousness, 
God  at  the  same  time  proves  Himself  to  be  holy 
(comp.  Ezek.  xx.  41 ;  xxviii.  22,  25  ;  xxxvi.  23; 
xxxviii.  16,  23).  For  holiness  and  righteousness 
belong  together  like  lamps  and  burning  (ver.  17). 
The  Prophet  concludes  his  mournful  picture  of 
the  future  in  a  highly  poetic  manner,  in  that  on 
the  site  of  the  once  glorious  and  joyous  city,  now 
sunk  into  the  ground  (vers.  11,  32),  he  presents  a 
pasture  in  which  wandering  nomads  are  feeding 
their  flocks.  Comp.  the  quite  similar  pictures  of 
future  change  of  fortune,  vii.  21-25;  xvii.  2; 
xxxii.  13  sq. ;  Zeph.  ii.  14  sq.  Comraentatora 
have  justly  pointed  out  that  the  present  condition 
of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.     For  the 
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ancient  city  is  as  if  fiiink  into  the  ground.  A 
depth  of  rubbish  covers  the  old  streets  and  open 
places,  and  above  them  new  ones  are  laid  out  in 
totally  diflerent  directions.  Only  laborious  ex- 
cavations can  give  a  correct  picture  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The  land,  how- 
ever, is  almost  every  where  become  pastures  for 
nomadic  Arabian  tribes.  And  when,  moreover, 
one  reflects  that  a  foreign  people,  of  another 
faith  and  inimical  to  the  Jews,  has  for  a  long  time 
reigned  in  Palestine,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
prejsent  time  corresponds  very  exactly  to  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  Prophet.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  circura.'stances  mentioned  only 
touch  the  outward  side  of  the  fulfilment.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  ver.  14  lias  been  fulfilled  also 
in  a  deeper,  more  inward,  and,  I  may  say,  tran- 
scendental way.  For  what  has  become  of  the 
land  we  know.  But  liad  not  the  Prophet  also  a 
thought  of  the  immortal  souls  of  men? 

The  D'tlD  nlD^^  are  the  ruins  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  fat  and  rich,  and  were  then  the  op- 
posite of  mournful,  waste  wrecks,  that  is  to  say, 
places  of  splendor  and  prosperity.  Strangers 
shall  devour  the  products  of  these  wastes,  i.  e.  the 
grass  growing  there,  that  is  use  it  for  their  cattle. 
By  this  is  implied  that  the  places  shall  lie  unno- 
ticed and  without  owneis.  Only  stranger,  noma- 
dic shepherds,  in  passing  along,  will  stop  there 
with  their  flocks. 

4.  'Woe  unto  them — may  kno'w  it. — Vers. 
18,  19.  The  third  woe  is  directed  against  auda- 
cious sinners  who  make  unbelief  in  God's  puni- 
tive justice  the  foundation  of  their  wicked  doings. 
The  fact  that  the  Prophet  represents  these  people 
as  impiously  bringing  down  the  divine  judgment 
on  themselves,  has  caused  many  commentators  to 
construe  ^K'O  in  the  sense  of  "attrahere,  draw 
toward,"  and  flJJ.  in  the  sense  of  "guilt"  (Ewald, 
Umbkeit),  or  "punishment  of  sin"  (Gesenius, 
Knoeel,  and  others).  But  if  the  Propliet  meant 
to  say  this,  and  to  express  tliat  those  liad  drawn 
on  themselves  by  deeds  what  they  lind  invoked 
by  words,  i.  e.  the  judgments  of  God,  lie  would 
certainly  have  employed  expressions  that  would 
more  exactly  correspond  to  the  notions  "  Hii'JJO 
and  ""  tynp  nyj?,  thus  words  that  mean  directly 
"punishment,  judgment,  destruction,  ruin."  I 
do  not  deny  that  under  some  ciroum.stances  the 
words  pj'  and  Ht^Qn  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  bor- 
dering very  nearly  on  "guilt  of  sin,  an'l  punish- 
ment of  sin  "  (comp.  the  passages  cited  by  Kno- 
BEL,  Gen.  iv.  13  ;  xix.  15 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  11 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  19  ;  Prov.  xxi.  4 ;  to  which,  also,  I  would 
add  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  where  these  words  in  the  paral- 
lelism correspond  to  one  another.  See  at  the 
place).  But,  in  the  present  instance,  precisely 
the  choice  of  these  words  proves  to  me  that  the 
Prophet  did  not  think  of  the  identity  of  the  frnits 
of  those  doings  with  the  display  of  the  divine 
justice,  but  only  of  a  causal  relation  between 
those  doings  and  the  divine  justice.  They  fin 
away  so  boldly,  precisely  because  they  believe 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  day  of  vengeance.  The 
idea  of  "  boldly  sinning  away"  the  Prophet  ex- 
presses in  his  vigorous  style,  in  that  he  compares 
those  wicked  men  to  drauglit  horses,  fhnt  drag  a 
heavy  wagon  by  means  of  stout  ropes.  Like  these 
beasts  lay  themselves  to  the  traces  with  all  their 


might  in  order  to  start  the  load,  so  these  lay 
themselves  out  to  sin  with  all  their  might.  They 
pull  with  might,  and  main,  they  surrender  them- 
selves to  sin  with  a  diligence  and  expenditure  of 
power  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

That  say,  ete.-Ver.  19.  Wliat  chains  them 
so  fast  to  sin,  and  makes  them  so  zealous  in  its 
service,  is  just  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  di- 
vine announcement  of  a  day  of  retribution.  They 
express  their  unbelief  in  a  contemptuous  chal- 
lenge to  Jehovah  to  expedite  His  work,  i.  e.  His 
work  of  judgment  and  punii^hment,  to  fulfil  Plis 
purpose  of  retribution.  They  wish  for  an  early 
coming  of  this  manifestation  of  judgment.  For 
they  would  like  to  experience  it.  They  dare  so 
much.  They  are  not  afraid  of  it,  tliough  it  were 
true ;  but  they  do  not  believe  it  is  true.  With 
impious  irony  they  even  call  Him,  in  whose  dis- 
play of  justice  they  do  not  believe,  by  His  title; 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  They  would  have  it  un- 
der.stood  thereby,  that  He  is  so  called,  it  is  true, 
but  He  is  not  thi.^.  Comp.  xxviii.  15  ;  Jer.  v. 
12  sq.  ;  xvii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xii.  22. 

5.  Woe  unto  them — the  righteous  from 
him.— Vers.  20-2.3.  That  ver.  20  does  not  speak 
merely  of  perversion  of  justice,  as  some  would 
liave  it,  appears  from  the  generality  of  its  expres- 
sions, and  from  ver.  23.  This  perversion  of  the 
world  whereby  exactly  bad  is  good,  and  good 
bad,  is  Satanic.  For  if  the  devil  became  God,  as 
he  attempts  to  become  (2  Thcss.  ii.  4),  it  would 
happen  thus.  But  evil  has  in  the  physical  do- 
main, its  correlate  in  darkness  and  bitterness,  as 
good  has  in  light  and  sweetness.  For  what  dark- 
ness and  bitterness  are  for  the  body,  such  is  evil 
for  the  spirit,  and  wliat  light  and  swcctnc.=is  are 
for  the  body,  .such  is  good  for  the  spirit.  Thus, 
Ps,  xix.  9,  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
clear  as  light,  and  ver.  11,  sweeter  than  honey 
and  the  honey  comb.  But  bitter  appears  in 
many  places  as  the  symbol  of  evil :  Num.  v.  18 
sq. ;  Dent,  xxxii.  32  sq. ;  Jer.  ii.  19  ;  Acts  viii. 
23  ;  Heh.  xii.  15.  That  to  the  bad  it  is  just  bad 
that  tastes  good,  we  read  Job  xx.  12;  Prov.  v. 
3,4. 

Ver.  21.  The  Prophet  pronounces  the  fifth 
woe  against  the  proud  self-deification,  to  which 
divine  wisdom  counts  for  nothing,  but  its  own 
for  everything.  Comp.  Prov.  iii.  7  ;  Jer.  viii.  8 
sq. ;  i.x.  22  sq.  The  sixth  woe,  finally,  vers.  22, 
23,  strikes  the  unjust  and  oppressors,  who  .sell 
justice  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  enjoying 
a  dissolute  life.  1J2'  1DD,  mixing  of  drink, 
comp.  on  ver.  11.  It  is  debatable  whether  the  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  wines  prepared  with 
spices.  HiTziG,  Hendewerk,  Delitzsch,  main- 
tain that  proof  that  they  did  is  wanting,  and 
take  '2'  ion  —  temperare  aqua,  to  mix  with  water, 
in  which  sense  the  later  Jews  use  Xm-  According 
to  BtJXTORF,  tills  word  means  :  "  mismit,  temper- 
avii  vinum  afiisa  aqua "  whence  it  is  used  di- 
rectly for  "  infiindere,  to  X'O'^^  ^n^'O-"  Comp.  JJO 
Song  of  Sol.  vii.  3.  On  the  other  hand  Gesb 
NiTJS  (with  whom  under  the  word  JIO  Hitzig 
had  agreed)  see  word  "JOD,  Winek  (R-  IF.  s. 
V.  Wein,  Dreohseer,  Knobel,  Leyrer  (in 
R.  Eneyl.  xvii.  p.  610)  maintain  most  decidedly 
that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  spiced 
wines.     Winer  and  Leyek  dispute  even  that 
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the  use  ofvinum  aqua  iemperare  among  the  Jews 
can  be  certainly  proved.  These  scholars  named 
cite  Prov.  ix.  2,  5  in  proof  of  the  existence  among 
the  ancients  of  spiced  wine  (which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  prepai-ed  from  frnit,  honey, 
barley),  in  which  passag3  the  "|00  that  is  simul- 
taneous witli  the  killing,  must  point  to  another 
mixing,  than  that  with  water,  which  latter  must 
be  coincident  with  the  pouring  out.  They  further 
cite  a  passage  in  Mischna  Maaser  scheni  2,  1  (non 
condiunl  oleum  ■  .  .  sed  condiimt  vinmn ;  si  inci- 
derlt  in  id  inel  et  condimcnta,  undu  melius  reddatur, 
ilia  in  melius  eonfectio  Jit  ju^ta  computum ;)  and 
also  Plin..  Hist.  nat.  xiv.  13,  14,  15  19  where  he 
speaks  of  ^iftitm  aromatiteSfViijrrhinum,^  abs^nthites, 
etc. ;  and  further  to  the  New  Testament  expres- 
fiions  (ilvoc  ea/xvp/uijfi£vo^  Mark  xv.  23,  Kenepac- 
fiivov  anparnvy  Eev.  xiv.  10  ;  and  to  a  passage  in 
DioscoE,.  5,  04  sq.  According  to  these  evidences 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted  that  the  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  spiced  wines. 

6.  Therefore  as — stretched  out  still.^ 
Vers.  24,  25.  On  the  fourfold  woe  of  vers.  18-23, 
now  follows  the  announcement  of  the  punishment 

to  be  shared  in  common.  It  is  joined  on  by  ]P7 
like  ver.  13.  The  people  are  compared  to  stub- 
ble and  hay,  who,  according  to  iv.  2,  ought  to  be 
a  flourishing  divine  branch.  And  quick  as  stub- 
ble is  devoured  by  fire  or  hay  disappears  in  the 
flames,  shall  their  root  decay  and  their  bloom 
pass  away  like  dust.  Thus  here  too  Israel  is 
again  represented  as  a  plant,  a  figure  that  re- 
minds us  strongly  of  iv.  2  sqq.,  consequently  of 
the  second  prophetic  lamp.  Hay  and  stubble 
are  very  inflammable  stuff.  But  those  roots  and 
blossoms,  that  ought  properly  to  be  fresh  and 
full  of  sap,  shall  fly  away,  dissolved  as  they  are 
in  dust  and  decay,  as  easily  as  hay  and  stubble 
are  devoured  by  the  flames. 

The  threatening  of  ver.  24,  as  appears  from  the 
suffixes,  concerns  immediately  tho.se  against 
whom  the  preceding  four  woes  were  proclaimed. 
But  as  ver.  13,  the  banishment  of  the  entire 
nation  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
sins  of  tliose  greedy  and  riotous  men,  so  here  it 
is  shown  how  the  waves  of  destruction  shall  roll 
on  to  the  utmost  periphery,  and  thus  seize  the 

whole  people.  I  refer  P"7^  "therefore,"  not 
merely  to  the  second  clause,  but  to  the  whole  of 
ver.  24.  Although  all  the  verbal  forms  in  25  a, 
point  to  the  past,  the  things  themselves  that  they 
declare  fall  in  the  future.  This  is  evident  from 
(ver.  21)  the  relation  of  the  announcement  of 
punishment  to  the  sin,  which  is  indicated  as  pre- 
Bsnt  (ver.  13  sqq.),and  from  the  parallel  between 
the  threatenings  of  ver.  9  sq.,  and  ver.  13  sq. — 
Corap.  Deechslek,  in  lac. — But  it  were  not  im- 
posUble  that  Isaiah  employs  here  the  past  forms, 
because  facts  of  the  pa^t  JQoat  before  his  mind, 
that  were  to  be  regarded,  too,  as  proofs  of  the 
wrath  portrayed  in  ver.  25,  without,  however,  re- 
presenting the  cn'ire  fulfihnent  of  the  threaten- 
ing. If,  then,  as  to  its  chief  import  ver.  25  lias 
respect  to  the  future,  and,  in  contrast  with  the 
blows  to  bo  expected  from  a  distant  people  (ver. 
20  sqq.),  indicates  the  blows  to  be  expected  out 
of  the  midst  of  Jiidah  herself,  or  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  then  there  might   be  a 


reference  in  ''  the  hills  did  tremble"  to  the  earth- 
quake in  Uzziah's  time  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
5),  and  in  ''their  carcases,''  etc.,  a  reference  to 
those  120,000  men  of  Judah,  that  Pekah.the 
king  of  Israel  slew  in  one  day  :  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6. 
The  formula,  "for  all  this,  his  anger  isnot 
turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still," 
(ix.  11,  16,  20;  X.  4),  expresses  the  thought  that 
something  still  greater  is  coming.  Thus  then 
this  formula  introduces  the  chief  conclusion  of 
the  discourse  which  corresponds  to  that  relative 
conclusion,  vers.  13-17.  For  if  foreign  nations 
from  a  great  distance  are  called  to  accomplish  a 
judgment,  it  ia  to  be  expected  in  advance  that 
this  judgment  shall  be  decisive,  and  of  mighty 
consequence.  In  fact,  too,  it  was  ever  nations 
from  a  distance  that  destroyed  the  respublica  Isror 
elitarum.  Call  to  mind  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Romans-  And  those  that  came  the 
farthest,  did  the  work  of  destruction  the  most  ef- 
fectually. 

7.  And  He  -will  lift  up, — deliver  it. — 
Vers.  26-29.  The  whole  description  is  general, 
and  not  special.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  single,  par- 
ticular nation,  but  only  the  genus  of  foreign,  dis- 
tant nations  in  general  that  is  described.  The 
prophecy,  therefore,  finds  its  fulfilment  in  all  the 
catastrophes  that  brought  foreign  powers  against 
Israel,  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Komans.  Evi- 
dently Isaiah  has  in  mind  the  fundamental  pro- 
jjhecy  Dent,  xxviii.  49  sqq.,  from  which  the  ex- 
pression plHTD  DM'J,  "nations  from  afar,"  is 
taken  verbatim,  and  of  which  also  the  5<l^J%  "and 

tt: 

He  shall  lift  up,"  reminds  one.  It  is  re- 
markable that  after  the  arrival  of  those  Baby- 
lonian ambassadors,  2  Kings  xx.  14,  Hezekiah 
should  himself  apply  our  passage,  and  so  give 
testimony  to  its  fulfilment,  in  that,  when  asked 
by  the  Prophet,  whence  these  people  came,  he 
replied,  "They  are  come  from  a  far  country 
(nj^ini  I'lXp),  from  Babylon."  The  description 
that  now  follows  in  vers.  27-29,  of  the  enemy 
that  is  summoned,  is  not  of  any  individual  enemy, 
in  fact  is  not  at  all  historical,  but  generic  and 
ideal  in  character.  For,  in  reality,  there  i.s  no 
army,  where  no  one  grows  tired  nor  stumbles,  in 
which  no  one  sleeps  nor  slumbers,  etc.  The  Pi-o- 
phet  would  only  express  in  poetic  form,  the 
greatest  activity,  unwearicdness,  and  readiness  for 
conflict.  There  is  a  similar  description  Jer.  v. 
15  sqq.  Their  eagerness  for  battle,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  cause  is  so  great  that  they  neither  slum- 
ber, nor  sleep.  The  girdle  (xi.  5;  Jer.  xiii. 
11),  that  binds  the  garment  about  the  hips  (xi. 
5;  xxxii.  11:  coll.  iii.  22)  does  not  get  loose  on 
anyone;  no  one  breaks  (xxxiii.  20;  Iviii.  6,Pi.), 
the  strings  (only  here  in  Isaiah,  comp.  Gen.  xiv- 
23),  by  which  the  sandals  (xi.  15;  xx.  2)  are 
fastened  to  the  feet. 

Ver._  28.  The  equipment  of  the  enemy,  too, 
is  admirable.  The  arrows  arc  sliarp  ;  the  bows 
are  bent,  (an  ideal  trait,  for  in  reality  bows  could 
not  be  ever  bent,  tliat  is,  trod  on  with  the  fool, 
xxi.  15).  Tiie  hoofs  (only  here  in  Isaiah),  of 
the  steeds  are  hard  as  stone.  As  the  ancients  did 
not  understand  shoeing  horses,  hard  hoofs  were 
an  important  requisite  in  a  war  horse,  comp. 
Mich.  iv.  13,  and  ;|faX/t(i-ovf ,  uparepavv^.  The  im- 
petuous, thundering  roll  of  their  wheels  makes 
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them  resemble  a  tempest.  The  same  figure  re- 
curs Ixvi.  15.  Comp ,  beside  xvii.  13;  xxi.  1; 
xxix.  6. 

The  29th  verse  finally  describes  the  attack  and 
victory  of  tlie  enemy.  The  discourse  which,  to 
this  point,  has  had  almost  a  regular  beat,  and 
progressed,  one  might  say,  with  a  martial  step, 
now  becomes  irregular  and  bounding.  With 
mighty  impetuosity  that  reveals  itself  in  a  battle 
cry  that  is  compared  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  the 
enemy  attacks.  It  is  strange  that  the  Prophet 
expresses  tliis  thought  doubly.  Bat  this  doubled 
expression  has  apparently  only  a  rhetorical  aim. 
If  we  take  into  account  the  comparison  of  deep 
growling,  we  receive  the  impression  that  the 
Prophet  would  indicate  that  the  enemy  has  at 
command  every  modulation  of  the  lion's  voice. 
The  moment  the  lion  seizes  his  prey,  he  ceases  to 
roar,  and  one  hears  only  deep  growling.  The 
seized  prey  he  saves  for  himself:  i.e.,  he  bears 
it  away  out  of  the  tumult.  T33  (recurs  only  xi. 
6),  is  the  young  lion  no  longer  sucking  but  be- 
come independent  of  its  dam.  1U  is  the  sucking 
lion.  The  plural  is  used  here,  probably,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  prominent  the  numbers  in  contrast 

with  S'3V 

8.  And  in  that  day — tho  heavens  thereof. 
— Ver.  30.  The  Prophet  hastens  to  the  conclu- 
eion.  For  this  purpose  he  comprehends  all  that 
he  has  still  to  say  in  one  figure  drawn  with  a  few, 
yet  strong  traits.  It  is  also  a  proof  of  the  great 
rhetorical  art  of  the  Prophet,  that  he  does  not 
name  Judah.  He  rather  allows  to  be  guessed 
what  was  painful  to  him  to  say.  For  we  need 
not  rsfer  the  words  only  to  what  immediately 
precedes,  as  if  it  were  declared  that  what  is  de- 
scribed ver.  30,  happens  on  the  same  day  as  that 
of  which  ver.  29  speaks.  For  that  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  course.  But  this  "in  that  day"  re- 
fers back  to  ii.  11,  17,  20 ;  iii.  7,  18 ;  iv.  1  and 
to  iv.  2,  so  that  hereby  is  intimated  that  this 
prophecy  too,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  "  last  days." 
And  as  iv.  2  speaks  of  a  day  of  great  happiness, 
the  passage  previously  named,  however,  of  a  day 
of  dreadful  judgment,  so  the  Prophet  refers 
back  to  both,  meaning  to  intimate  that  when 
these  final  dreadful  visitations  of  the  last 
time  shall  have  come  upon  Israel,  then  shall 
come  the  daybreak  of  salvation.  I  see  therefore 
in  this  phrase  "  in  that  day  "  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
connection  of  chap,  v.,  with  the  preceding  chap- 
ters ii.  iv.  Like  surges  of  the  sea,  therefore,  ra- 
ging and  roaring,  shall  the  enemy  fall  on  Judah 
in  that  day  ?  Delitzsch  appropriately  refers 
to  Sierra- Leone  because,  "those  that  first  landed 
there,  mistook  the  noise  of  the  surf  breaking  on 
the  precipitous  shore  for  the  roar  of  lions."  The 
Bubiect  of  03J1  (Niph.  an-.  Aty.),  is  evidently 
Judah.  But  the  further  meaning  of  these  words 
presents  great  difiiculties.  I  think  two  passages 
shed  light  on  this  one.  The  first  is  cited  by  all 
commentators,  viz.:  viii.  42.  When  we  read 
there:  '•  And  He  looks  to  the  earth  and  behold 
trouble  and  darkness,"  (n^E'ni.n^S)  we  are 
justified  in  taking  IS  WV)  in  our  passage  to- 
gether ;  either  1^  as  adjective  (compressed,  thick 
darkness,  ^2fn  is  masc),  or  as  apposition  (Vi- 
TRINGA,  Hendewerk),  or  as  genitive  (darkness 


of  anguish).  According  to  that  we  must  sepa- 
rate, then,  IS  from  11X1,  a  union  for  which  there 
is  no  other  authority  than  the  (for  us  not  bind- 
ing) Masoretic  tradition,  and  then  we  must  read 
llXj.  For  this  reading,  however,  we  have  the 
support  of  another  passage,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  hitherto  been  adduced  by  any 
expositor  for  the  elucidation  of  our  verse ,  viz.  : 

Job  xviii.  6.     There  we  read   l'7ntO  -ntyn  niK 

t:  |T  :      '  -  T 

"  the  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tent."  That 
passage  speaks  of  the  wicked  whose  light  goes 
out,  and  whose  fire  burns  no  longer,  in  whose 
tent,  therefore,  it  is  dark,  (^an  then  the  com- 
ing together  of  these  words  ]!£'n  11X  be  ac- 
cidental ?  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  believe  this, 
as  the  thought,  that  the  light  itself  becomes  dark, 
and  not  the  lighted  room,  is  a  very  specific  one. 
Something  similar  may  be  found  xiii.  10  ;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  8  ;  Joel  iv.  15. — Q'S'li'  is  &-.  ?.cj-.  It  is 
derived  from  ^jli?  "  to  drop  down,"  which  oc- 
curs only  Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  xxxiii.  28.  ''31^' 
appears  to  be  kindred  to  it.  As  'p.'^Z  originates 
from  31J/  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  7  like 
Sn"l3  from  013  and  'jn?  from  ri3  (Chald., 
fixit,  transfixit)  see  Geeen  ?  193,  2  c,  and  as 
Sai^  very  often  joined  to  ]i^  (Deut.  iv.  11;  v. 
19^joelii.  2;  Zeph.  i.  15;'^'^Ezek.  xxxiv.  12) 
undoubtedly  means  the  cloudy  obscurity,  the 
thick  cloud.s,  so  D''3'"IJ?  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  rain  clouds  out  of  which  the  rain  drops  down. 
This  rain  cloud  is  now  regarded  as  the  tent 
covering  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  as  belonging  to 
it,  like  e.  g.,  xl.  22  it  says  :  "  that  stretcheth  out 
the  heavens  as  a  curtain  and  spreadeth  them  out 
as  a  tent  to  dwell  in,"  (corap.  Job  xxxvi.  29 ; 
Ps.  civ.  2  sqq.).  The  expression  "  in  his  tent" 
would  not  be  suitable.  For  the  light  that  illu- 
mines a  tent,  stands  within  under  the  tent  cover. 
But  the  light  that  illumines  the  earth,  is  above 
and  beyond  the  heavenly  tent  covei".  If,  then,  it 
is  to  be  dark  on  earth,  the  light  must  be  liindered 
from  penetrating  down  from  above.  Therefore  I 
translate:  ''and  the  light  becomes  dark  through  its 
clouds."  The  fern.,  sutfix  is  thcrcforcto  be  referred 
to  ylK.  "  earth."  It  will  not  do  to  refer  it  to  11t<. 
as  Gesenius  does,  referring  to  Job  xxxvi. 
32  {Thes.  p.  1072),  because  then  it  must  read 
natyn.  if  one  would,  with  Hitzio,  make  TlK 
dependent  on  QS?.  then  the  expression  is  sur- 
prising. For  the  opposite  of  "earth"  is  not 
''the light,"  but  "the  heaven."  The  explana- 
tions "distress  and  light"  (Delitzsch),  and 
"  stone  and  gleam "  (i.  e.,  hail  and  lightning, 
Drechsler)  seem  to  me  to  pay  too  little  regard 
to  the  two  parallel  passages  quoted.  I  would, 
moreover,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
wn  1IN  there  lies,  too,  a  significant  reference  to 
the  doings  of  the  people  who,  according  to  ver. 
20  "make  darkness  light  and  light  darkness." 
Because  they  do  that,  their  light  shall  be  dark- 
ened wholly  and  permanently.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  find  here  a  remarkable  antithesis  to  iv. 
5.  6.     There  God  creates  upon  Mount  Zion  a 
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cloud  by  day  and  flaming  fire  by  night,  for  a 
shade  by  day  against  the  heat,  and  for  shelter 
against  rain  and  storm.  Here  darlcness  of  an- 
guish shall  cover  the  earth  and  the  rain-clouds 
shall  not  only  overwhelm  the  unprotected  earth 
with  their  showers,  but  beside  these  keep  back 
the  light,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  be  a  shelter  before 
the  light.  Thus  this  chapter,  which  had  appar- 
ently begun  so  joyously,  ends  in  deepest  night 
and  gloom.  One  feels  that  the  discourse  of  the 
Prophet  has  exhausted  itself  We  are  at  the  end. 
Nothing  can  follow  these  mighty,  and  al  the 
same  time  vain  words  but — silence.  But  the  in- 
formed know  well  that  the  two  prophetic  lamps 
that  are  thrust  out  before  (ii.  1-4  and  iv.  2-6) 
stretch  out  beyond  this  period  of  misfortune. 
When,  then,  ver.  30,  it  reads  ''in  that  day,"  we 
know  that  this  is  a  hint  that  refers  back  out  of 
the  miilnight  gloom  of  this  conclusion  to  the 
comforting  beginning  iv.  2.  That  very  day,  when 
the  evil  fruits  of  the  vineyard  sink  away  in  night 
and  liorror,  begins  for  the  "  Branch  of  Jehovah  " 
the  day  of  light,  and  of  eternal  glory. 

DOCTErNAL   AND   ETHICAL 

1.  On  ii.  2.  Domus  Dei,  etc.  "  The  house  of  God 
is  builtonthefoundationof  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, who,  themselves,  too,  are  mountains,  quasi 
imitators  of  Christ.  (They  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  Ps.  cxxv.  1.)  Whence, 
also,  upon  one  of  the  mountains  Christ  founded 
the  Church  and  said:  Thou  art  Peter,  etc.,  Matth. 
xvi.  18."  Jerome. "  We  can  understand  Je- 
rusalem by  the  mountain  of  God,  for  we  see  how 
the  believing  run  thither,  and  how  those  that  have 
accepted  the  testimony  come  thither  and  seize  the 
blessing  that  proceeds  thence.  But  we  may  also 
by  the  house  of  God  understand  the  churches 
spread  over  land  and  sea,  as  we  believe  St.  Paul, 
who  says,  '  we  arc  the  house  of  God,'  Heb.  iii.  6. 
And  so  we  may  recognize  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phecy. For  the  (Jhurch  of  God  stands  shining 
forth,  and  the  nations,  forsaking  wickedness  that 
has  long  had  dominion  over  them,  hasten  to  her 

and  are  enlightened  by  her."    Theodoeet. 

Ecdesia  est,  etc.  "The  church  is  a  mountain  ex- 
alted and  established  above  all  other  mountains, 
butinspirit.  Forif  you  regard  theexternal  look 
of  the  cliurch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
then  in  New  Testament  times,  you  will  see  it  op- 
pressed, contemned,  and  in  despair.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, in  that  contempt  it  is  exalted  above 
all  mountains.  For  all  kingdoms  and  all  domi- 
nions that  have  ever  been  in  the  world  have  pe- 
rished. The  church  alone  endures  and  triumphs 
over  heresies,  tyrants,  Satan,  sin,  death  and  hell, 
and  that  by  the  word  only,  by  this  despised  and 
feeble  speech  alone.  Moreover  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort that  the  bodily  place,  whence  first  the  spiri- 
tual kingdom  should  arise,  was  so  expressly  pre- 
dicted, that  consciences  are  assured  of  that  being 
the  true  word,  tliat  began  first  to  be  preached  in 
that  corner  of  J  udea,  that  it  may  be  for  ua  a  mount 
Zion,  or  rule  for  judging  of  all  religions  and  all 
doctrines.  The  Turkish  Alcoran  did  not  begin  in 
Zion^therefore  it  is  wicked  doctrine.  The  va- 
rious Popish  rites,  laws,  traditions  began  not  in 
Zion--therefore  they  are  wicked,  and  the  very 
doctrines  of  devils.     So  we  may  hold  ourselves 


upright  against  all  other  religions,  and  comfort 
our  hearts  with  this  being  the  only  true  religion 
which  we  profess.  Therefore,  too,  in  two  psalms^ 
Ps.  ii.  and  ex.,  mount  Zion  is  expre-ssly  signified  : 
"  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.;" 
likewise:  "The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy 
strength  out  of  Zion."  Luthee. 

2.  On  ver.  2.  Luther  makes  emphatic,  as 
something  pertaining  to  "the  wonderful  nature 
of  this  kingdom,"  that  ''other  kingdoms  are  esta- 
blished and  administered  by  force  and  arms.  But 
here,  because  the  mountain  is  lifted  up,  the  na- 
tion .shall  flow  (fluent),  i.  e.,  they  shall  come  volun- 
tarily, attracted  by  the  virtues  of  the  church.  For 
what  is  there  sweeter  or  lovelier  than  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel?  Whereas  Moses  frightens 
weak  souls  away.  Thus  the  prophet  by  the  word 
fluent,  ''  flow,"  has  inlaid  a  silent  description  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  Christ  gives  more 
amply  when  He  says:  Matth.  xi.  12,  ''the  king- 
dom "of  heaven  sufFereth  violence  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force,"  i.  e.  "  they  are  not  compelled, 
but  they  compel  themselves."  "  Morever  rivers 
do  not  flow  up  mountains,  but  down  them ;  but 
here  is  such  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ."— Stabke. 

3.  LuTHEB  remarks  on  "and  shall  say:  come," 
etc.  "  Here  thou  seest  the  worship,  works  and 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  Christians.  For  they  do 
only  the  one  work,  that  they  go  to  hear  and  to 
learn.  All  the  rest  of  the  members  must  serve 
their  neighbors.  These  two,  ears  and  heart, 
must  serve  God  only.  For  the  kingdom  rests  on 
the  word  alone.  Sectaries  and  heretics,  when 
they  have  heard  the  gospel  once,  instantly  become 
masters,  and  pervert  the  Prophet's  word,  in  that 
they  say  :  Come  let  us  go  up  that  we  may  teach 
him  his  way  and  walk  in  our  [laths.  They  de- 
spise, therefore,  the  word  as  a  familiar  thing  and 
seek  new  disputations  by  which  they  may  display 
their  spirit  and  commend  themselves  to  the 
crowd.  But  Christians  know  that  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  never  be  perfectly  learned  as 
long  as  we  are  in  the  flesh.  For  Christianity 
does  not  consist  in  knowing,  but  in  the  disposi- 
tion. This  disposition  can  never  perfectly  believe 
the  word  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sinful 
flesh.  Hence  they  ever  remain  disciples  and  ru- 
minate the  word,  in  order  that  the  heart,  from 
time  to  time,  may  flame  up  anew.  It  is  all  over 
with  us  if  we  do  not  continue  in  the  constant  use 
of  the  word,  in  order  to  oppose  it  to  Satan  in 
temptation  (Matth.  iv.).  For  immediately  after 
sinning  ensues  an  evil  conscience,  that  can  be 
raised  up  by  nothing  but  the  word.  Others  that 
forsake  the  word  sink  gradually  from  one  sin  into 
another,  until  they  are  ruined.  Therefore  Chris- 
tianity must  be  held  to  consist  in  hearing  the 
word,  and  those  that  are  overcome  by  tempta- 
tions, whether  of  the  heart  or  body,  may  know 
that  their  hearts  are  empty  of  the  word." 

4.  ViTKlNQA  remarks  on  the  words,  "Out  of 
Zion  goes  forth  the  law,''  v.  3.  ''  If  strife  springs 
up  among  the  disciples  concerning  doctrine  or 
discipline,  one  must  return  to  the  pattern  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  .school  at  Jerusa- 
lem. For  i<V^  "  shall  go  forth,"  stands  here  only 
as  in  Luke  ii.  1,  "  There  went  forth  a  decree  from 
Ca3sar  Augustus."     In  this  sense,  too,  Paul  says, 
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1  Cor.  xiv.  36,  "  What  ?  came  the  word  of  God 
out  from  you  V"  The  word  of  God  did  not  go 
forth  from  Corinth,  Athens,  Kome,  Ephesus,  but 
from  Jerusalem,  a  fact  tliat  bishops  assembled  in 
Antioch  opposed  to  Julius  I.  (SozoM.  hist.  eccl.  III. 
8,  "  the  orientals  acknowledged  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  entitled  to  universal  honor — although 
those  who  first  propagated  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  that  city  came  from  the  East"). 
Cyril  took  Xlf ''  in  the  false  sense  of  KareAklome 

TT 

r^v  Zc6vj  "  has  forsaken  Zion."  When  the  Lord 
opened  the  understandings  of  the  disciples  at  Em- 
maus,  to  imderstand  the  Scriptures  and  see  in  the 
events  they  liad  experienced  the  fulfilment  of 
what  was  written  concerning  Him  in  the  law, 
Prophets  and  Psalms,  He  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  present  passage.  Of  this  we  may  be  the  more 
assured  since  the  words:  ''Thus  it  is  written 
and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  the  third  day :  And  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
His  name  among  all  nations  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem." Luke  xxiv.  46,  47,  point  clearly  to  vers.  2 
and  3  of  our  passage.  Therefore  too,  Justin 
Martyr  Apol.  i.  (commonly  ii.),  §  49,  says :  "  But 
where  the  prophetic  spirit  predicts  the  future,  he 
says :  from  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  etc.  And 
that  this  finally  came  to  pass  in  fact,  you  may 
credibly  assure  yourselves.  For  from  Jerusalem 
have  men  gone  forth  into  the  world,  twelve  in 
number,  and  these  were  unlearned,  that  knew  not 
how  to  speak.  But  by  the  might  of  God  they  have 
proclaimed  to  all  mankind  that  they  were  sent  by 
Christ  in  order  to  teach  all  the  word  of  God." 

"  Zion  is  contrasted  here  with  Mount  Sinai, 
whence  the  law  came,  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  foundation  of  all  true  doctrine  :  But 
in  the  New  Testament  Mount  Zion  or  Jerusalem 
has  the  privilege  to  announce  that  now  a  more 
perfect  law  would  be  given  and  a  new  Covenant 
of  God  with  men  would  be  established.  Thus  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  are,  so  to  speak,  the  nursery  and 
the  mother  of  all  churches  and  congregations  of 
the  New  Testament." — Starke. 

5.  FoRSTEB  remarks  on  the  end  of  ver.  3,  that 
the  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  ex.  2  and  xlv.  7  (the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre).  "  Fo/  by  the  word 
Christ  rules  His  church  (Eom.  x.  14  sqq.)." 

6.  On  ver.  4.  "Pax  optima  rerum."  FoERSTER. 
The  same  author  finds  this  prophecy  fulfilled  by 
Christ,  who  is  our  peace,  who  has  made -of  both 
one,  and  broken  down  the  partition  that  was  be- 
tween, in  that  by  His  flesh  He  took  away  the  en- 
mity (Eph.  ii.  14).  FoEKSTEB,  moreover,  combats 
the  Anabaptists,  who  would  prove  from  this  pass- 
age that  waging  war  is  not  permitted  to  Cliris- 
tians.  For  our  passage  speaks  only  against  the 
privata  Christianorum  discordia  But  waging  war 
belongs  to  the  publicum  magistratus  officium.  Wa- 
ging war,  therefore,  is  not  forbidden,  if  only  the 
war  is  a  just  one.  To  be  such,  however,  there 
must  appear  according  to  Thomas,  part.  2  th. 
qWEst.iO.  1)  auctorilatis  principis,  2)  causa  justa, 
6)  intentio  bellaniium  jnsta,  or  ut  allii  efferunt :  1) 
jurisdictio  indicentis,  2)  offensio  patienlis,  3)  inten- 
tio finem  {?)  convenientis. 

7.  On  ver.  4.  Jerome  regarded  the  time  of 
Augustus,  after  his  victory  at  Actium,  as  the  ful- 


filling of  this  prophecy.  Others,  as  CoccEius, 
refer  the  words,  "  they  shall  turn  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,"  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and 
the  words  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation  "  to  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  reli- 
gious peace  in  Germany,— finally  the  words: 
■'  they  shall  no  more  learn  war,"  to  a  future  tin;e 
that  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Sucli  interpretations  are, 
however,  ju.st  as  one-sided  as  those  that  look  only 
for  a  spiritual  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  For  how 
is  an  inward  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of  peace  to 
be  thought  of  which  would  not  have  the  outward 
effects  as  its  consequence  ?  Or  how  is  an  outward 
fulfilment,  especially  such  as  would  deserve  the 
name,  conceivable  without  the  basis  of  the  in- 
ward ?  Or  must  this  peaceful  time  be  looked  for 
only  in  heaven?  Why  then  does  the  promise 
stand  here  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  there  19 
peace  in  heaven :  for  where  there  is  no  peace  there 
can  be  no  heaven.  The  promise  has  sense  only 
if  its  fulfilment  is  to  be  looked  for  on  earth.  The 
fulfihnent  will  take  place  when  the  first  three  pe- 
titions of  the  Lord's  prayer  are  fulfilled,  i.  e. 
when  God's  name  shall  be  held  holy  by  us  as  it 
in  itself  is  holy,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  to  everything,  without  and  within,  and 
rules  alone  over  all,  when  the  will  of  God  is  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Christendom  makes  this 
prayer  quite  as  much  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  cannot  remain  unfulfilled,  as  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  must  find  its  fiilfilment  on  earth. 
For,  if  referred  to  heaven,  these  petitions  are 
without  meaning.  Therefore  there  is  a  time  of 
universal  inward  and  outward  peace  to  be  looked 
for  on  earth.  "  It  is  not  every  day's  evening,"  i. 
e.  one  must  await  the  event,  and  our  earth,  with- 
out the  least  saltus  in  cogitando,  can  yet  experi- 
ence a  state  of  things  that  shall  be  related  to  the 
present,  as  the  present  to  the  period  of  irilobitea 
and  saurians.  If  one  could  only  keep  himself 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present  moment  I 
But  our  entire,  great  public,  that  has  made  itself 
at  home  in  Philistia,  lives  in  the  sweet  confi- 
dence that  there  is  no  world  beside  that  of  which 
we  take  notice  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor 
ever  was  one,  nor  ever  will  be. 

8.  On  ver.  4.  Poets  reverse  the  figure  to  pot- 
tray  the  transition  from  jieaceful  to  warlike  Con- 
ditions.    Thus  Virgil,  Georg.  I.  ver.  506  sq. :' 

Non  ullus  arairo 
Dignus  liono.s,  squalent  abductis  arva  colonig. 
Et  curvaj  lij^idum  falces  conflanlui-  in  eusem, 

Acneide  VII.  ver.  635  sq. . 

Vomcris  hue  et  falois  Iionos,  hue.  omnia  aratri 
Ce&sit  amor ;  recoqimnt  patrios  foj-naoibus  enses, 

OviD,  Fast.  I.  ver.  697  sqq. ; 

Bella  diu  tenuere -viros.  Erat  aptior  ensis 
Vomere,  cedebat  taurus  arator  equo. 

Sarcula  cessabanc,  versique  in  pil.i  ligones. 
Fantaque  de  rastri  pondere  cassis  er.at.  i 

9.  On  ver.  5.  As  Isaiah  puts  the  glorious 
prophecy  of  his  fellow-prophet  Micah  at  the  head, 
he  illum'inates  the  future  with  a  splendid,  shining, 
comforting  light.  Once  this  light  is  set  up,  it  of 
itself  suggests  comparisons.  The  questions  arisp: 
how  does  the  present  stand  related  to  that  shining 
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■  future?  What  difference  obtains?  What  must 
happen  for  that  condition  of  holiness  and  glory 
to  be  brought  about?  The  Christian  Church, 
too,  and  even  each  individual  Christian  must  put 
himself  in  tlie  light  of  that  prophetic  statement. 
On  the  one  hand  that  will  humiliate  us,  for  we 
must  confess  with  the  motto  of  Charles  V.:  non- 
dum!  And  long  still  will  we  need  to  cry  :  Watch- 
man what  of  the  night  (xxi.  11)  ?  On  the  other 
hand  tlie  Prophet's  word  will  also  spur  us  up  and 
cheer  us.  For  what  stronger  impulse  can  be  im- 
agined than  the  certainty  that  one  does  not  con- 
tend in  vain,  but  may  hope  for  a  reward  more 
glorious  than  all  that  ever  came  icio  a  man's 
heart?  (Ixiv.  4;  1  Cor.  ii.  9). 

In  the  time  of  the  .second  temple,  in  the  eve- 
nings of  the  first  days  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
great  candelabras  were  lighted  in  the  forecourt 

■  of  the  temple,  each  having  four  golden  branches, 
and  their  light  was  so  strong  that  it  waS  nearly 
as  light  as  day  in  Jerusalem.  That  might  be  for 
Jerusalem  a  symbol  of  that  "  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord."  But  Jerusalem  rejoiced  in 
this  light,  and  carried  on  all  sorts  of  pastime,  yet 
it  was  not  able  to  learn  to  know  itself  in  this  light, 
and  by  tliis  self-knowledge  to  come  to  true  re- 
pentance and  conversion. 

10.  On  ver.  8,  "  their  land  is  full  of  idols.'' 
' "  Not  only  images  and   pictures  are  idols,   but 

■  every  notion  concerning  God  that  the  godless 
heart  forms  out  of  itself  without  tlie  authority  of 
the  Scripture.  The  notion  that  the  Mass  is  effec- 
tive ex  opere  operato,  is  an  idol.  The  notion  that 
works  are  demanded  for  justification  with  God, 
is  an  idol.  Tlie  notion  that  God  takes  delight  in 
fasts,  peculiar  clothes,  a  special  order  of  life,  is  an 
idol.  God  wills  not  that  we  should  set  up  out 
of  our  own  thoughts  a  fashion  of  worshipping 
Him;  but  He  says:  "In  all  places  where  I  re- 

■  cord  My  nnme,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,"  Exod.  xx.  24  — Luthee. 

11.  On  ii.  9-21.  When  men  have  brought  an 
idol  into  existence,  that  is  just  to  their  mind, 
whether  it  be  an  idolum  manu  factum,  or  an  idolum 
mente  ezcorjitalum,  there  they  are  all  wonder,  all 
worship.  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
Then  the  idol  has  a  time  of  great  prosperity  and 
glory.  But  sooner  or  later  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  judgment  of  God  overtakes  the  idol  and 
its  servants.  God  suffers  sin  to  become  ripe  like 
men  let  a  conspiracy,  like  they  let  fruit  ripen. 
But  when  the  right  time  comes  then  He  steps 
forth  in  .sucli  a  fashion  that  they  creep  into 
mouse-holes  to  hide  themselves,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, from  the  lightning  of  His  eye  and  His  hand. 
Where  then  are- the  turned-up  noses,  the  big 
mouths,  the  impudent  tongues?  Thus  it  has  often 
happened  since  the  world  began.  But  this  being 
brought  to  confession  shall  happen  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  puffed-up  world  at  tha.  day  when 
they  shall  see  that  one  whom  they  pierced,  and 
whom  they  thought  they  might  despise  as  the 
crucified  One,  coming  in  His  glory  to  judge  the 
world.     Then  they  shall  have  anguish  and  sor- 

■  row,  then  shall  they  lament  and  faint  away  with 
apprehension  of  the  things  that  draw  nigh.  But 
those  that  believed  on  the  Lord  in  His  holiness, 
nhall  then  lift  up  their  heads  for  that  their  re- 
demption draws  nigh.     At  thattime,  indeed,  shall 

•  the  Lord  alone  be  high,  and  before  Him  shall 


bow  the  knees  of  all  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  un- 
der the  earth,  and  all  tongues  must  confess  that 
Christ  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  ,     .,  ,   , 

12.  On  ii.  22.  Of  what  do  men  not  make  idols! 
The  great  industrial  expositions  of  modern  times 
often  fill  me  with  dismay,  when  I  have  seen  how 
men  carry  on  an  actual  idolatrous  worship  with 
these  products  of  human  science  and  art,  as  if  that 
all  were  not,  in  the  end,  God  s  work,  too,  but  hu- 
man genius  were  alone  the  creator  of  these  won- 
ders of  civilization.  How  wickedly  this  so-called 
worship  of  genius  demeans  itself!  How  loathsome 
is  the  still  more  common  cultus  of  power,  mam- 
mon and  the  belly ! 

13.  On  iii.  1  sc[q.  Causa  OQCTiuri,  etc.  "  The 
saving  cause  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  pos- 
session of  men  of  the  sort  here  mentioned,  which 
Plato  also  knew,  and  Cicero  from  Plato,  each  of 
whom  judge,  commonwealths  would  be  blessed  if 
philosophers,  i.  e.,  wise  and  adept  men  were  to 
administer  them."— Foerster.  The  same  writer 
cites  among  the  causes  why  the  lo.ss  of  such  men 
is  ruinous,  the  changes  that  thence  ensue.  All 
changes  in  the  commonwealth  are  hurtful.  Xen- 
OPH.  Hellen.  2:  "  e'tai  fih  iraaai  fieTafSolnl  tvoAi- 
reiuv  ■SiivaTr/ipSpoi."  Aristot.  Metaph.  2:  "  ii 
liEjalioTial    Tiavruv  rapaxi^i^sic." 

14.  On  ver.  1 .  "  The  stay  of  bread,"  etc.  Vl- 
TEINOA  cites  Horat.  Satir.  L.  II-,  3  v.  153  eq. : 

Deficient  inopem  vence  te,  ni  eibus  atque 
Ingens  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

And  on  ver.  2  sq.  he  cites  Cicero,  who,  De  Nat- 
Deorum  HI.,  calls  these  " prcesidia.  humann,"  "fir- 
mamenta  reipublicce."  On  ver.  6  sq.  the  same  au- 
thor cites  the  following  passage  from  LiVY  (xxvi. 
chap.  6)  :  "  Cum  fame  fer:  oque  (Capuani)  urrjercn- 
tur,  iiec  nlla  spes  superesset  iis,  qui  noli  in  .ipeni  ho- 
norum  erant,  honores  delrectantibus.  Lesius  querenido 
desertam  et  proditam  a  primoribus  Capuam  summum 
viagistratum  ultlmus  omnium  Campanorum  cepit/" 
On  ver.  9  he  quotes  vSeneca:  Devita  beata,  chap, 
xii. :  ^^Itaque  quod  umtm  habebant  in  pcccatis  ho- 
num  perdunt  pcccandi  verecundiam.  Lau- 
dant  enim  ea,  quibus  erubescant,  et  vitio  glorian- 
lur."- 

15.  On  iii.  4  and  12.  Foerster  remarks: 
Pueri,  etc.  "  Boys  are  of  two  sorts.  Some  are 
so  in  respect  to  age,  others  in  respect  to  moral 
qualifications.  So,  too,  on  the  contrary  there  is 
an  old  age  of  two  sorts  :  "  For  honorable  age  is 
not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  that 
is  measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is 
the  true  gray  hair  unlo  men,  and  an  unspotted  life 
is  the  true  old  age."  Wisd.  iv.  8, 9.  Examples  of 
young  and  therefore  foolish  kings  of  Israel  are 
Rehoboam  ("  the  young  fool  gambled  away  ten 
whole  tribes  at  one  bet"  1  Kings  xii).  Ahaz, 
who  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign  (2  Kings  xvi.  2).  Manasseh  who  was 
twelve  years  (2  Kings  xxi.  1,)  and  Anion  who 
was  twenty-two  years  (2  Kings  xxi.  19). 

16.  On  iii.  7.  Foerstek  remarks:  Nemo  se, 
etc.  "  Let  no  one  intrude  himself  into  office,  es- 
pecially when  he  knows  he  is  not  fit  for  it,"  and 
then  cites:  "  Sei'k  not  of  the  Lord  pre-eminence, 
neither  of  the  king  the  seat  of  honor.  Justify 
not  thyself  before  the  Lord  :  and  boast  not  of 
thy  wisdom   before  the  king.     Seek  not  to  he 
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judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away  iniquity."' 
Ecclus.  vii.  4-6." — "  Wen  aber  Golt  achickt,  den 
macht  er  auch  geechickt." 

17.  On  iii.  8.  "  Their  tongue  and  their  doings 
are  against  tlie  Lord.''  Duplici  modo,  etc.  ''  God 
may  be  lionored  by  us  in  two  outward  ways :  by 
word  and  deed,  just  as  in  the  same  way  others 
comesliort;  '' to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  which 
they  have  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard 
Bpeeches  which  imgodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him."     Jude  15. — Viteinga. 

18.  On  iii.  9.  "They  hide  not  their  sin."  Se- 
cunda  post,  ete.  "The  next  plank  after  ship- 
wreck, and  solace  of  miseries  is  to  hide  one's  im- 
piety."— Jerome. 

19.  On  iii.  10.  "  Now  He  comforts  the  pious  as 
in  Ps.  ii.  His  anger  will  soon  kindle,  but  it  shall 
be  well  with  all  that  trust  in  Him.  So  Abraham, 
60  Lot  was  delivered  ;  so  the  apostles  and  the 
remnant  of  Judah  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged. 
For  the  Lord  helps  the  righteous  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
17,  39)."— Luther. 

20.  On  iii.  13,  14. 

"  Judicabit  judices  judex  geoeralis, 
Neqiie  qiiidquiim  proderit  dignltas  papalis, 
Sive  sit  episcopus,  sive  cardinalig, 
Reus  condemnabitur,  uee  dicetur  qualis." 

"Bhythmi  vulgo  noti,"  quoted  by  FoERSTER. 

21.  On  iii.  16  sq.  Usus  vestium,  etc.  "Clothes 
have  a  fourfold  use:  1)  they  are  the  badge  of 
guilt,  or  souvenir  of  the  fall  (Gen.  iii.  7,  10,  21) ; 

2)  they  should  be  coverings  against  the  weather ; 

3)  they  may  be  ornaments  for  the  body,  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22,  25)  ;  4)  they  may  serve  as  a  mark  of 
rank  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18). — The  abuse  of  clothe.s  is 
three-fold  ;  1)  in  regard  to  the  material,  they  may 
be  costlier  or  more  splendid  than  one's  wealth  or 
rank  admits  of;  2)  in  respect  of  form,  they  may 
betray  buffoonery  and  levity ;  3)  in  respect  to 
their  object,  they  may  be  worn  more  for  the  dis- 
play of  luxury  and  pride  than  for  protection  and 
modest  adornment." — Foerster. 

22.  On  iv.  2.  "  Oermen  Jehovae  est  nomen 
Messice  mysticum,  a  nemine  intelleclum,  quam  qui 
tenet  mysterium,  Patris  et  Christi.  Idem  valet  quad 
filius  propaqo  Patris  naturalia,  in  quo  patris  sui 
imago  et  gloriaperfeetissime  splendet,  Jessaiae  in  seqq. 

(ix.  5)  yl^,  p,  fUus,  Joanni  &  7.6yog  tov  ^em,  6 
vlbq  7rp(jr6Torcf>c^  finvnyevr/r;^  processio  Patris  natu- 
ralis.  Est  hie  eruditi  cujusdam  viri  elegans  obser- 
vatio,  quae  eodem  tendit,  quam  non  licet  intaetam 
praetermittere.  Comparat  Hie  inter  se  nomina  Mes- 
SUB  nn  nns  (Jer.  xxiii.  5)  el  Din'  HOX  in  hoc 
loco.  Qum  autem  prior  appellatio  absque  dubitatione 
innuat,  Messiam  fore  filium  Davidis,  docet  poster io- 
rem  avaXnjucuc  non  posse  aliud  significare  quam  fili- 
um Jehovae.  quod  nomen  Christi  Jesu  est  fivariKuTt- 
pm,  omni  alio  nomine  exeellentius.  Addit  non  minus 
docte,  personam,  quae  hie  germen  Jehovae  dicitur, 
deincepsapropheta  noslro  appellari  Jehovam  (xxviii. 
6)." — Vitringa.  This  exposition,  which  is 
retained  by  most  Christian  and  orthodox  com- 
mentators, ignores  too  much  the  fundamen- 
tal meaning  of  the  word   npV,  "Branch."     It 


is,  nevertheless,  not  incorrect  so  far  as  the 
broader  meaning  includes  the  narrower  concen- 
trically. If  "  Branch  of  Jehovah  "  signifies  all 
that  is  the  personal  oftslioot  of  God,  then,  of 
course,  that  one  must  be  included  who  is  such  in 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  sense,  and  in  so  far 
the  passage  xxviii.  5  does  not  conflict  with  ex- 
position given  by  us  above. 

[J.  A.  Alexander  joins  with  Vitringa  and 
Hengstenberg  in  regarding  "the  fruit  of  the 
earth,"  as  referring  to  the  same  subject  as  "  the 
branch  of  the  Lord,"  viz.  .-  the  Messiah  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  latter  term  signifies  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Messiah,  the  former  signifies  His 
human  origin  and  nature ;  or  if  we  translate 
''  land  "  iiistead  of  earlh,  it  points  to  his  Jewish 
human  origin.  Thus  appears  an  exact  cor- 
respondence to  the  two  parts  of  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, Eom.  i.  3,  4,  and  to  the  two  titles  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ's 
two  natures.  Son  op  God  and  Son  of  man. — 
Tr.]. 

23.  On  iv-  3,  4.     Great  storms  and  upheavals, 
therefore,  are  needful,  in  order  to  make  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy  possible.     There  must 
first  come  the  breath  of  God  from  above,  and  the 
flame  of  God  from  beneath  over  the  earth,  and 
the  human  race  must  first  be  tossed   and  sifted. 
The  earth  and  mankind  must  first  be  cleansed  by 
great  judgments  from  all  the  leaven  of  evil.     [J. 
A.  Alexander,  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Ewald, 
maintains  concerning  the  word  Spirit  in  ver.  4, 
that  "  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  understands  by  it  a  personal 
spirit,  or  as  Luther  expre.sses  it,  the  Spirit  who 
shall  judge  and  burn." — Tr.].     What  survives 
these  judgments  is  the  remnant  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks.     This  shall  be  holy._  In  it  alone  shall 
the  Lord  live  and  rule.     This  remnant  is  one 
with  the  new  humanity  which  in  every  part,  both 
as  respects  body  and  soul,  will  represent  the  image 
of  Christ  the  second  Adam.     This  remnant,  at 
the  same  time,  comprehends  those  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  book  of  life.     What  sort  of  n 
divine  book  this  may  be,  with  what  sort  of  cor- 
poral, heavenly  reality,  of  course  we  know  not. 
For  Himself  God  needs  no  book.    Yet  if  we 
compare  the  statements  of  the  Revelation  of  John 
regarding  the  way  in  which  the  last  judgment 
shall  be  held,  with  certain  other  New  Testament 
passages,  I   think  we  obtain   some  explanation. 
We  read  Matt.  xix.  28,  that  on  the  day  of  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  His  glory,  the  twelve  apostles,  too, 
shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  genera- 
tions of  Israel.     And  1  Cor.  v.   2,  we  read   that 
the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.     But,  Eev.  xx. 
11,  we  find  again  the  great  white  throne,  whereon 
sits  the  great  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
after  that,  just  before  (ver.  4),  it  was  said :  "  And 
I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judg- 
ment  was    given    unto  them."      Afterwards  it 
reads  (ver.  12):    "And   I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were 
opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out 
of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books, 
according  to  their  works."  And  (ver.  15).  ''And 
whosoever  was  not  tbund  written  in  the  book  of 
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life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  From  this 
description  there  seems  to  me  to  result  that  the 
books  necessarily  are  meant  for  those  who  are, 
by  the  Supreme  Judge  charged  with  the  judg- 
ment of  particular  ones.  To  this  end  they  need, 
in  the  first  place,  many  hooks  that  contain  the 
works  of  individuals.  God  has  a  book-keeping 
for  the  life  of  every  man.  This  divine  record 
will  be  produced  to  every  single  one  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  Is  he  a  Jew?  by  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Is  he  a  heathen?  by  some  other  saint. 
No  man  shall  be  able  to  remonstrate  against  this 
account  for  it  will  carry  the  evidence  of  truth  in 
itself,  and  in  the  consciences  of  those  to  be  judged. 
Should  such  a  protest  occur,  the  arraigned  will 
be  referred  to  the  book  of  life.  This  is  only  one. 
For  it  contains  only  names.  After  this  manner 
will  the  separation  be  accomplished,  spoken  of 
in  Matt.  XXV.  32  sq.  For  those  whose  names 
are  fonnd  in  the  book  of  life  go  to  the  light  side ; 
the  rest  to  the  left.  Then  the  great  Judge  Him- 
self takes  up  the  word  in  the  manner  described 
in  Matt.  xxv.  34  sqq.,  and  calls  the  righteous  to 
Himself  that  they  may  inherit  the  kingdom  that 
is  prepared  for  them.  But  the  wicked  He  re- 
.  pulses  from  Him  into  everlasting  fire,  that  is  pre- 
'  pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  in  regard  to 
which  the  account  of  the  judgment  in  Matt,  xxv., 
as  far  as  the  end  is  concerned,  harmonizes  en- 
tirely with  Kjv.  XX.  15. 

24.  On  iv.  5,  6.  "The  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud 
belongs  to  the  miraculous  grac'Cs  by  which  the 
founding  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of 
God  was  glorified  just  as  the  New  Testament 
kingdom  was  by  the  signs  that  Jesus  did,  and  by 
.  the  charismata  of  the  Apostolic  time.  But  that 
-appear.ance  was  quite  appropriate  to  the  state  of 
i  developed  revelation  of  that  time.  This  had  not 
reached  the  New  Testament  level,  and  not  even 
the  prophetic  elevation  that  was  possible  under 
the  Old  Testament,  but  only  the  legal  in  which 
the  divine  stands  outwardly  opposed  to  the  hu- 
man. God  is  present  among  His  people,  but  still 
in  the  most  outward  way  ;  He  does  not  walk  in 
a  human  way  among  men  ;  there  is,  too,  no  in- 
ward leading  of  the  congregation  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  an  outward  conducting  by  a  visible 
heavenly  appearance.  And,  for  the.se  revelations 
to  the  whole  people,  God  makes  use  entirely  of 
nature,  and,  when  it  concerns  His  personal  mani- 
festation, of  the  elements.  He  does  so,  not  mere- 
ly in  distinction  from  the  patriarchal  (heophanle.s, 
.  .  .  ,  but,  particularly  in  contrast  with  heathen- 
ism, in  order  to  accustom  the  Israclitish  con- 
sciousness from  the  first  not  to  deify  the  visible 
world,  but  to  penetrate  through  it  to  the  living, 
holy  God,  who  has  all  the  elements  of  nature  at 
command  as  the  medium  of  His  revelation." — 
Atjbeblen. 

As  at  the  close  of  John's  Kevelation  (chaps, 
xxi.,  xxii.)  we  see  the  manifestation  of  the  God- 
bead  to  humanity  return  to  its  beginning  (Gen. 
U.,  iii.,  iv.),  in  as  much  as  that  end  restores  just 
that  with  which  the  beginning  began,  i.  e.  the 
dwelling  of  God  with  men,  so,  too,  we  see  in  Lsa. 
iv.  5,  G,  a  special  manifestation  of  the  (relative) 
beginning  lime  recur  again  in  the  end  time  ;  the 
pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.  But  what  in  the  begin- 
ning was  an  outward  and  therefore  enigmatical 
and  uncnduring  appearance,  shall  at  last  be  a 


necessary  and  abiding  factor  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tion between  God  and  mankind,  that  shall  be 
established  for  ever  in  its  full  glory.  There  shall 
come  a  time  wherein  Israel  shall  expand  to  human- 
ity and  humanity  receive  power  to  become  Israel, 
wherein,  therefore,  the  entire  humanity  shall  be 
Israel.  Then  is  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men 
no  more  a  pitiful  tent,  made  of  mats,  but  the  holy 
congregation  is  itself  the  living  abode  of  God  ; 
and  the  gracious  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
whose  glory  compares  with  the  old  pillar  of  fire 
and  cloud,  like  the  new,  eternal  house  of  God, 
with  the  old  perishable  tabernacle,  is  then  itself 
the  light  and  defence  of  His  house. 

25.  On  iv.  5,  6.  "  But  give  diligence  to  learn 
this,  that  the  Prophet  calls  to  mind,  that  Christ 
alone  is  destined  to  be  the  defence  and  shade  of 
those  that  sufl«r  from  heat  and  rain.  Fasten  your 
eyes  upon  Him,  hang  upon  Him  as  ye  are  ex- 
horted to  do  by  the  divine  voice,  '  Him  shall  ye 
hear  I'  Whoever  hearkens  to  another,  whoever 
looks  to  any  other  flesh  than  this,  it  is  all  over 
with  him.  For  He  alone  shelters  us  from  the 
heat,  that  comes  from  contemplating  the  majesty 
(i.e.  from  the  terror  that  God's  holiness  and 
righteousness  in.spire).  He  alone  covers  us  from 
the  rain  and  the  power  of  Satan.  This  shade 
affords  ua  a  coolness,  so  that  the  dread  of  wrath 
gives  way.  For  wrath  cannot  be  there  where 
thou  seest  the  Son  of  God  given  to  death  for  thee, 
that  thou  mightest  live.  Therefore  I  commend 
to  you  that  name  of  Christ,  wherewith  the  Pro- 
phet adorns  Him,  that  He  is  a  tabernacle  for 
shade  against  the  heat,  a  refuge  and  place  of  con- 
cealment from  rain  and  tempest." — Luthee. — 
With  some  modification,  we  may  apply  here  the 
comprehensive  turn  Foekster  gives  to  our  pass- 
age :  1)  The  dwelling  of  Mount  Zion  is  the 
church  ;  2)  the  beat  is  the  flaming  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  heat  of  temptation  (1  Pet.  iv.  12;  Ecclus. 
ii.  4,  5) ;  3)  tempest  and  rain  are  the  punish- 
ments of  sins,  or  rather  the  inward  and  outward 
trials  (Ps.  ii. ;  lsa.  Ivii.  20)  ;  4)  the  defence  or 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  is  Jesus  Christ  (1 
Cor.  X.). 

26.  On  V.  1-7.  This  parable  has  a  brother  in 
the  New  Testament  that  looks  very  much  like  it. 
I  might  pay:  the  head  is  almost  tlie  same.  For 
the  beginning  of  that  New  Testament  parable 
(M.atth.  xxi.  33;  Mar.  xii.  1),  "A  man  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  set  an  hedge  about  it,  and  digged 
a  wine-fat  and  built  a  tower,''  is  manifestly  imi- 
tated after  our  passage.  But  here  it  is  the  vine- 
yard that  is  bad,  while  there,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  husbandmen  are  good  for  nothing. 
Here  the  Lord  appears  as  at  once  owner  and  cul- 
tivator of  the  vineyard  ;  there  the  owner  and-cul- 
tivators  are  distinguished.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  apparently  had  in  His 
mind  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  "  the  liigh-priests 
and  elders"  (Matth.xxi.  23,  24).  From  this  it 
is  manifest  that  here  as  there  the  vineyard  is  the 
nation.  In  Isaiah,  however,  the  vineyard,  that 
is  to  say  the  vine  itself  is  accused.  The  whole 
people  is  represented  as  having  equally  gone  to 
destruction.  In  the  Synoptists,  on  tlie  otl^er 
hand,  it  is  the  chiefs  and  leaders  that  come  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  His  vineyard,  and  would  ex- 
clude Him  from  His  property,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  obtain  it  wholly  for  themselves,  and  divide  it 
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amongst  them.  Therefore  there  it  is  more  the 
wicked  greed  of  power  and  gain  in  the  great  that 
is  reproved ;  here  the  common  falling  away  of 
the  whole  nation. 

27.  V.  8.  Here  the  Prophet  denounces  the 
rich,  the  aristocracy,  and  capital.  Thus  he  takes 
the  part  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  That  grasping 
of  the  rich  and  noble,  which  they  display  some- 
times like  boasts  of  prey,  at  other  times  gratify  in 
a  more  crafty  and  legal  fashion,  the  Prophet  re- 
bukes here  in  the  sharpest  manner.  God's  work 
is  opposed  to  every  sin,  and  ever  stands  on  the 
side  of  those  that  suffer  oppression,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  rank.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
(Deut.  X.  17  sq.). 

28.  V.  11-17.  The  morning  hour,  the  hour 
when  light  triumphs  over  darkness,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  works  of  light,  as  it  is  said :  Aurora 
Musis  arnica,  i/6^  tol  npoipifKi  jiiv  lidnv,  ■npo<pipci  6i 
ml  ipyov  (Hesiod.  epy.  k.  yp..  540,  Morgenslund 
hat  Gold  im  Mimd.  "  It  was,"  says  Foerstek,  "  a 
laudable  custom  among  the  Persians,  that  the 
chamberlains  entering  in  to  their  kings  early  in 
the  morning,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice:  'Arise, 
O  king,  attend  to  business,  as  Mesoromastes  com- 
mands.'" On  the  other  hand,  "they  that  be 
drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night,"  1  Thess.  v. 
7  sq.  So  much  the  worse,  then,  when  men  do  the 
works  of  night  even  in  the  early  hour,  and  dare 
to  abuse  the  light.  "Plenus  venter  despumat  in 
lihidines,"  says  Augustine.  In  vino  aauria  (Eph. 
v.  18).  Corpus,  opes,  animam  luxu  Germania  per- 
dit.  MELANCTEiON.  On  ver.  15  Fobrster  cites 
the  expression  of  Augustin:  "God  would  not 
suffer  any  evil  to  be  done  in  the  world  unless 
some  good  might  thence  be  elicited." 

29.  V.  18.  "Cords  of  vanity  are  false  preju- 
dices and  erroneous  conclusions.  For  example: 
no  one  is  without  sin,  not  even  the  holiest;  God 
does  not  take  notice  of  sm  all  sins ;  he  that  is  among 
wolves  must  howl  with  them  ;  a  man  cannot  get 
along  in  the  world  with  a  scrupulous,  tender  con- 
science; the  Lord  is  merciful,  the  flesh  is  weak, 
etc.  By  such  like  a  man  draws  sin  to  him,  binds 
his  conscience  fast,  and  resists  the  good  motions 
of  preventing  grace.  Thick  cart-ropes  signify  a 
high  degree  of  wickedness,  the  coarsest  and  most 
revolting  prejudices.  For  example:  God  has  no 
concern  about  human  affairs ;  godliness  delivers 
no  one  from  misery  and  makes  no  one  blessed ; 
the  threatenings  of  the  prophets  are  not  to  be 
feared ;  there  is  no  divine  providence,  no  heaven, 
no  hell  (Deut.  xxix.  17,  18,  19).  Out  of  such  a 
man  twists  and  knots  a  stout  rope,  with  which 
he  draws  to  him  manifest  blasphemy,  entangles 
himself  in  it,  so  that  often  he  cannot  get  loose,  but 
is  sold  as  a  servant  under  sin  (Eom.  vi.  16;  1 
Kings  xxi.  20,  25)."  Starke. 

30.  v.  19.  "The  wicked  mock  at  the  patience 
and  long-suffering  of  God,  as  if  He  did  not  see  or 
care  for  their  godless  existence,  but  forgot  them, 
and  cast  them  out  of  mind  (Ps.x.  11),  so  that  the 
threatened  punishment  would  be  omitted.  They 
would  say:  there  has  been  much  threatening,  but 
nothing  will  come  of  it ;  if  God  is  in  earnest,  let 
Him,  etc.;  we  don't  mind  threats;  let  God  come 
on  if  He  will!  Corap.  xxii.  12,  13;  xxviii.  21, 
22;  Am.  v.  18;  Jer.  v.  12;  viii.  11 ;  xvii.  15; 
Ezek,  xii.  21  sqq."  Starke. 

31.  V.  20.  "To  make  darkness  of  light,  means 


to  smother  in  oneself  the  fundamental  truths  that 
may  be  proved  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  the 
correct  conclusions  inferred  from  them,  but  espe- 
cially revealed  truths  thai  concern  religion,  and 
to  pronounce  them  in  others  to  be  prejudices  and 
errors.  Bitter  and  sweet  have  reference  to  con- 
stitution, how  it  is  known  and  experienced.  To 
make  sweet  of  bitter  means,  to  recommend  as 
sweet,  pleasant  and  useful,  what  is  bad  and  ber 
longs  to  darkness,  and  is  in  fact  bitter  and  dis- 
tasteful, after  one  himself  believes  he  possesses  in 
the  greatest  evil  the  higliest  good."  Stakke. 

32.  V.  21.  "Quutcjuot  mortales,"  etc.  As  many 
as,  taking  counsel  of  flesh,  pursue  salvation  with 
confidence  of  any  sort  of  merit  of  their  own  or  ex- 
ternal privilege,  a  thing  to  which  human  nature 
is  much  inclined,  oppose  their  own  device  to  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and,  according  to  the  prophet,  are 
called  wise  in  their  own  eyes  (xxviii.  15  ;  xxx.  1, 
2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  9;  ix.  23  sq.;  xviii.  18).  VlT- 
KINGA. 

33.  V.  26  sqq.  The  Prophet  here  expresses  in 
a  general  way  the  thought  that  the  Lord  will  call 
distant  nations  to  execute  judgment  on  Jerusa- 
lem, without  having  in  mind  any  particular  na- 
tion. Vitringa  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
from  the  excerpts  of  John  Antiociienus  in  Va- 
LESIUS  (p.  816),  where  it  is  said,  that  immediately 
after  Titus  had  taken  Jerusalem,  ambassadors 
from  all  the  neighboring  nations  came  to  him  to 
salute  him  as  victor  and  present  him  crowns  of 
honor.  Titus  refused  these  crowns,  "saying  that 
it  was  not  he  that  had  effected  these  things,  but 
that  they  were  done  by  God  in  the  display  of  His 
wrath,  and  who  had  prospered  his  hands."  Comp. 
also  the  address  of  TiTUS  to  his  soldiers  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  in  Joseph.  B.  Jud.  VII.  19. 

HOMILBTICAL   HINTS. 

1.  ii.  6-11.  Idolatry.  1)  What  occasions  it 
(alienation  from  God,  ver.  6  a);  2)  The  different 
kinds :  a.  a  coarse  kind  (ver.  6  b,  ver.  8),  6.  a  more 
refined  kind  (ver.  7) ;  3)  Its  present  appearance 
(great  honor  of  the  idols  and  of  their  worship- 
pers, ver.  9) ;  4)  Its  fate  at  last  (deepest  humiliaT 
tion  before  the  revelation  of  the  majesty  of  God 
of  all  that  do  not  give  glory  to  Llira  (vers.  10, 18). 

2.  ii.  12-"2.The  false  and  the  true  eminence.  1) 
False  eminence  is  that  which  at  first  appears 
high,  but  at  last  turns  out  to  be  low  (to  this  be- 
longs impersonal  as  well  as  superpcnsuous  crea- 
tures, which  at  present  appear  as  the  highest  in 
the  world,  but  at  last,  in  tlie  day  of  the  Lord  of 
Ho-sts,  shall  turn  out  to  be  nothing) ;  2)  The  real 
eminence  is  that  which  at  first  is  inconspicuous 
and  inferior,  but  which  at  last  turns  out  to  be  the 
highest,  in  fact  the  only  high  one. 

3.  iii.  1-9.  Sin  is  the  destruction  of  a  people.  1) 
What  is  sin?  Resisting  the  Lord:  a.  with  the 
tongue,  b.  with  deeds,  c.  with  the  interior  being 
(vers.  8,  9) ;  2)  In  what  does  the  destruction  con- 
sist (or  the  fall  according  to  ver.  8  a)?  a.  in  the 
loss  of  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  necessary 
and  sure  support  of  the  commonwealth  (vers.  1- 
3) ;  6.  in  insecure  and  weak  pro25s  rising  up  (ver. 
4) ;  c.  in  the  condition  that  follows  of  being  with- 
out a  Master  (ver.  5) ;  d.  in  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  person  that  will  take  the  governance 
of  such  a  ruinous  state  (vers.  6,  7). 
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4.  iii.  4.  Insurrection  is  forbidden  by  God  in 
express  words,  who  says  to  Moses  "  that  which  is 
altogether  just  thou  shalt  follow,"  Deut.  xvi.  20. 
Why  may  not  God  permit  an  intolerable  and 
often  unjust  authority  to  rule  a  Land  for  the  same 
reason  that  He  suffers  children  to  have  bad  and 
unjust  parents,  and  the  wife  a  hard  and  intolera- 
ble husband,  whose  violence  they  cannot  resist? 
Is  it  not  expressly  said  by  the  Prophet  "  I  will 
give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
rule  over  them?"  "I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine 
anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath,"  Hos. 
xiii.  11.  Tholuck. 

5.  iii.  10-13.  "Let  us  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween false  and  real  comfort."  1)  False  comfort 
deals  in  illusion:  the  real  deals  in  truth;  2)  The 
false  jiroduces  a  present  effect ;  the  real  a  lasting 


one;   3)  The  false  injures  the  one  comforted;  the 
real  is  health  to  him."  Haems. 

6.  iv.  2-6.  The  holiness  of  Qod's  Church  on  earth 
that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  1)  Its  preli- 
minary: the  judgment  of  cleansing  and  purifying 
(ver.  4) ;  2)  What  is  requisite  to  becoming  a  par- 
taker? a.  belonging  to  the  remnant  (vers.  2,  3); 
6.  being  written  in  the  book  of  life  (ver.  3) ;  3)  The 
surety  of  its  permanence:  the  gracious  presence  of 
the  Lord  (vers.  5,  6J. 

7.  V.  21.  The  ruin  of  trustinff  in  on^s  oicn  wis- 
dom. 1)  Those  that  have  such  confidence  set 
themselves  above  God,  which  is :  a.  the  greatest 
wickedness,  6.  the  greatest  folly;  2)  They  chal- 
lenge the  Divine  Majesty  to  maintain  its  right 
(ver.  24). 


C-THE  THIRD  PORTAL. 


Chapter  VI. 


We  have  already  shown  above,  in  the  general 
introduction  to  the  threefold  entrance,  that  Isaiah 
would  not  place  this  account  of  his  call  at  the 
head  because  he  felt  the  need  of  preparing  his 
readers  for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  brings  it 
about  that  this,  not  merely  elevated,  but  holy, 
and  even  holiest  of  all  dramas,  is  put  in  the  placa 
that  bscoraei  a  holiest  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  not 
without,  but  within;  not  in  adita,  but  in  adijto. 
As  in  the  temple,  the  court  of  the  priests  and  the 
holy  place,  with  the  altar  of  incense,  constituted 
the  approach  to  the  holiest  of  all,  so,  too,  here 
Isaiah  puts  two  entrances  in  front  of  that  history 
that  really  transposes  us  Imo  the  inmost  sanctu- 
ary, that  explains  to  us  how  it  was  possible  that 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  should  be  admitted  to 
the  vision  of  God,  and  had  the  baldness  to  offer 
himself  as  God's  messenger.  If  one  were  not  go- 
verned by  the  illusion  that  only  chap.  i.  can  be 
an  introduction,  it  would  never  enter  his  mind 
that  chap.  vi.  is  the  account  of  a  second  call  to  a 
merely  special   mission.     Delitzsch   remarks : 


"  What  Umbeeit  says,  that  chap.  vi.  makes  the 
impression  on  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  being 
the  inaugural  vision  of  the  Prophet  cannot  in  fact 
be  denied.  Only  the  position  that  chap.  vi.  has 
in  the  book  wields  a  contrary  influence  against 
this  impression  as  long  as  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  understood  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
impression  remains  (as  with  i.  7-9)  and  even  re- 
appears." Well,  then,  we  bring  the  impression 
that  fhap.  vi.  makes  (of  being  the  account  of  the 
inauguration)  into  the  most  harmonious  relation 
to  the  place  it  holds  in  the  book,  by  explaining  it 
as  the  third,  the  most  elevated  and  holiest  en- 
trance to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Concerning 
the  time  of  its  composition  not  much  need  be 
said.  That  Isaiah  wrote  chapter  vi.  no  one  de- 
nies. W^hether,  then,  he  wrote  it  immediately 
after  he  had  the  vision,  or  later,  is  indifferent. 
From  the  nature  of  things  the  former  is  more 
probable.  At  all  events  he  assigned  the  chap- 
ter its  present  position  when  he  made  up  hi» 
book. 


THE  SOLEMN  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PEOPHET. 

Chaptee  VI.  1-13. 

1  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 

2  high  and  lifted  up,  and  'his  train  filled  the  the  temple.     Above  "it  stood  the  sera- 
phim :  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with  t^vain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain 

3  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And  'one  cried  unto  another,  and 
said. 


CHAP.  VI.  1-13. 
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Holy  1  holy  I  holy !  is  the  Loed  of  hosts : 
'The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 

4  And  the  ''posts  of  the  *door  moved  at  the  voice  of  "him  that  cried,  and  the  house 

5  was  filled  with  smoke.  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  'undone;  because  I  am 
a  man  of  uuclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Loed  of  hosts. 

6  Then  Hew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me,  'having  ''a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which 

7  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar:  and  he  'laid  it  upon  my  mouth, 
and  said,  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips ;  aud  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy 
sin  "purged. 

8  Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Loed,  saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 

9  for  us  ?  Then  said  I,  'Here  am  I ;  send  me.  And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell  this  people. 
Hear  ye  'indeed,  but  understand  not ; 

And  see  ye  ""indeed,  but  perceive  not. 

10  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 

Aud  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  ^shut  their  eyes , 

Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears. 

And  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 

11  Then  said  I,  Loed,  how  long  ?    And  he  answered, 
Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant. 
And  the  houses  without  man, 

And  the  land  be  "utterly  desolate ; 

12  And  the  Loed  ""have  removed  men  far  away, 

'And  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  laud. 

13  But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth, 

'^JAud  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten  : 

As  a  ''teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  'whose  "oubstance  is  in  them,  when  tbey  cast  their 

leaves. 
So  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof. 


J  Or,  the  skirts  thereof, 

*  Hob.  threshold. 

'  Heb.  caused  it  to  touch. 
10  Heb.  in  seeing. 
IS  Or,  stock  or  stem. 

•  him. 

d  a  glowing  stone. 

s  plaster  up. 

i  that  shall  again  burn  up. 

n»  a  holy  seed  is  their  stump. 


2  Heb.  this  cried  to  this. 

">  Heb.  cut  off. 

8  Hob.  Behold  mc. 

11  Heb.  desolate  with  desolation. 


•>  elbow  joints. 
«  is  covered  up. 
^  vnll  remove, 
^  terebinth. 


3  Heb.  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth, 
8  Heb.  and  in  his  hand  a  live  coal 
^  Or,  without  ceasing,  etc  ,  Heb.  in  hearing,  etc, 
12  Or,  when  it  is  returned  and  hath  been  broused. 


"  the  cry. 

t  always. 

i  And  great  will  be  the  desolation. 

1  of  which  m  falling  a  stump  remains. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.l.  The  prophet  designates  the  Lord  as  'JH}?  (with 
the  sign  of  the  acousat.,  hut  without  the  article  as  a  pro- 
per noun).  Both  inX  i.  24 ;  iii.  1 ;  x.  16,  33 ;  xix.  4)  and 
'j'lS  (iii.  17, 18 ;  iv.  4 ;  vi.  1,  8, 11 ;  vii.  1*,  2"  ;  viii.  7  ;  ix. 
7,16;  X.  12;  xi.  11;  xxi.  6,  8,  16;  xxix.  1.3;  XXX.  20; 
xxxvii.  24;  xxxviii.  16)  occur  only  in  the  first  part  of 
Isaiah.— XJyjl  D1  if"  used  by  Isa.  ii.  13,  14,  and  Ivii.  15, 
where  the  Lord  Himself  is  so  named.— DwlH'  the  hem, 
the  broad  folded  train  of  which  the  hems  are  the  ends. 
The  word  (used  mostly  of  the  priestly  garments,  Exod. 
xxviii.  .33,31;  xxxix.  24,  25,  26;  comp.  Jer.  xiii.  22,  20; 
Nah.  iii.  5)  does  not  again  occur  in  Isaiah 

Ver.  3.  kSd  (is  not  infin.,  which  is  always  nN7D,  but) 
Is  substantive,  written  oftener  Xl/O.  Comp.  viii.  8; 
xxxi.  4;  xxxiv.  1 :  xlii.  10. 

Ver.  7.  Piel  ^33  and  Pual  133  in  xxii.  14;  xxvii,  9; 

xxviii.  18;  xlvii.  11. 

Ver.  8.  Ij'7  after  ^V,  is  grammatically  considered 
Dat.  commodi.  Who  will  do  us  a  service  by  going  ?  is 
the  sense. 


GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10.  The  verb  [!ptl',  pinguem  esse,  is  found  in  the 
Kal.  only  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  and  Jer.  v  28  ;  beside  the  pre- 
sent the  Hiph.  occurs  only  Neh.  ix.  25,  with  the  meaning 
"  to  become  fat."  The  ears  shall  become  heavy,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf  1D3  (Kal)  is  used  in  this  sense  lix.  1. 
Also  the  word  is  used  of  the  eyes  (Gen.  xlviii.  10)  and  of 
the  tongue  (Exod.  ix.  10  [133  adj.];.  Couip.  Zeoh.  vii. 
11  (Hiph.).  The  Hiph.  occurs  more  frequently  of 
making  heavy,  i.  e.,  hardening  the  heart :  Exod.  viii.  11, 
28 ;  ix.  34 ;  X.  10.  JJKJri  is  the  Hiph.  imperat.  from  }f^ll> 
ohlinere,  to  besmear,  plaster  over  (comp.  xxix.  9  :  xxxii. 
3).  fc<3"l  is  always  used  transitively.  It  must  therefore 
be  thought  of  as  joined  to  the  general,  ideal  subject, 
which  the  notion  of  the  verb  of  itself  suggests.  As  is 
well  known,  especially  verbs  that  designate  a  trade  or 
an  occupation  in  some  art  are  wont  to  be  so  used. 
Therefore  may  a  verb  that  signifies  the  healing  art  be 
readily  so  construed.  Isaiah  resorts  to  this  mode  of 
speech  not  seldom;  vii.  24;  viii.  4;  xxi.  9;  xxxiv.  11. 
One  might  fall  on  the  conjei-ture  by  comp,aiison  of  liiL 
6,  that  as  there  so  here  it  ought  to  read  S31J. 

T   I  • 
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Ver.  11.  As  to  pai-tioulars,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  -\p_ 
DS  IK'S  "  luiLil  "  (comp.  beside  Gen.  xxviii.  13;  Num. 
xxxii.  17)  involves  a  conditional  sentence;  the  end  does 
not  come,  except  that  before,  etc. In  the  root  TMiiS 

T  T 

the  meaning  '-to  be  de.sert"  developes  out  of  the  mean- 
ing "to  make  a  noise,  to  rage;"  comp  xvii.l2sq.;  xxxvii. 
26,  and  substantive  tlXt^  v.  U;  xiii.  i\  xxiv.  3;  xxv.  5; 
Ixvi.  0. 2J!fV  Vmo  comp.  on  v.  9.  —  D'\>A  TXO  comp. 

I       __■_■;       n.T      Tti  ml,. 


Jer.  xxxii.  43;  ixxiii.  10,  12.  The  expression  occurs 
beside  here  only  in  the  second  comforting  discourse 
of  Jeremiah. 

'  Ver.  12.  The  Piel  pHI  is  used  by  Isaiah  again 
e'nly  xxvi.  15;  xxix.  13.  On  the  contrary  Kal.  occurs  in 
the  second  part:  xlvi.  13;  xlix,  19;  liv.  U;  lix.  0,  11. 
The  Hiph.  does  not  occur  in  Isaiah  at  all. 

nU'ilU  properly  the  forsaken  one,  fom.  But  this 
feminine  hero  must  be  taken  as  the  colloetivo  ge- 
nus, so  that  the  word  signifies  the  foisakon  (the  for- 
sakenness, desolation).    Copip.  xvii.  2,  9. 


Ver.  13.   n;,o'7  comp.  iv.  4. h'^S  "  terebinth  (i. 

30)  and  tl^N  oak  (ii.  13;  xliv.  14).  Both  are  extremely 
lasting  trees,  that  become  very  old  and  grow  steadily 

in  size.    Comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  SI ;  Job  xiv.  7-9. i^^^W 

occurs  again  only  1  Ohi-.  xxvi.  IC,  whore  a  D^W  "i.UK/ 
is  spoken  of.  Is  this  the  gate  of  casting  out  (probably 
only  an  opening  in  tlio  wall  through  w.'iich  things  were 
thrown  out)  then  the  word  hero  is  dcJccUo,  prostratio 
(eomp.  Jer,  ix.  IS).  ■  Instca.J  of  03  wo  look  for  DHO  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  expression.  But  the  Hebrew 
in  his  way  of  representation  sees,  as  it  were,  the  idea 
of  the  whole  tree  before  him  still,  and  in  or  on  this  ideal 
tree  he  distinguishes  the  stump  still  present  .".Md  the 
(in  reality  severed)  trunk.    Tliis  ia  that  use  of  3  V'at 

maybocalbd  partitive.    Comp.  at  x.  23. lE'X  and 

□3  belong  together. 'dhp    ;;"II  (oomp.  i.  4;  Ezr.  ix. 

2)  signifies  the  still-existing  principle  of  holy  life.  The 
EUuix  in  nriD-ip  (Piyjn  only  hero  in  Isaiah,  nD'iO 
xix.  19)  refers  to  ITfTUfp- 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Isaiah  describes  in  plain  and  simple  lan- 
guage, by  which  the  grandeur  of  the  contents  is 
only  made  the  more  conspicuous,  how,  in  the  year 
that  King  Uzziali  died  he  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  a  high,  elevated  throne.  Tlie  train  of  His  gar- 
Bqients  filled  the  temple  (ver.  1).  Seraphim  sur- 
rounded Him,  each  having  tliree  pairs  of  wings: 
one  covered  tlie  countenance,  one  the  feet,  and 
with  the  third  they  flew  (ver.  2).  One  cried  to 
the  other  the  thrice-holy  (ver.  3),  a  cry  whose 
power  shook  the  threshold.  But  the  house  was 
full  of  smoke  (ver.  4).  The  majestic  vision 
awakes  in  the  Prophet  the  feeling  of  his  sinful- 
ness, and  the  fear  that  he  shall  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause he,  as  a  sinful  man,  has  seen  the  Lord  (ver. 
5).  But  one  of  the  Seraphs  reconciles  him  with  a 
glowing  coal  that  he  has  taken  from  the  altar 
(vers.  5,7).  Thereupon  the  Prophet  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  himself,  who  asks :  whom  shall 

I  send  ?  Isaiah  oliers  himself  as  messenger  (ver. 
8).  He  is  accepted  and  his  commission  is  im- 
parted to  him.  But  this  commission  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character.  For  it  is  not  so  much  told 
him  what  he  shall  announce,  but  what  shall 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  announce- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  he  shall  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  with  the  (express)  consciousness  that  not 
only  will  it  be  of  no  use,  but  that  the  people  will 
become  only  the  more  hardened  (vers.  9,  30). 
The  Prophet,  without  regarding  the  difficulty  for 
himself  in  the  matter,  only  inquires,  because  the 
fate  of  his  people  distresses  him,  how  long  this 
anger  of  the  Lord  against  His  people  is  to  last  (ver. 

II  a.).  This  answer  is :  until  all  is  destroyed 
(ver.  11  6.),  the  land  devoid  of  men  (ver.  12), 
and  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
remain  in  it,  that  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a  tree 
that  was  felled  for  burning.  For  such  becomes  a 
prey  to  the  flames  to  tlie  very  slump  that  remains 
in  the  ground.  So  there  will  remain  of  Israel  but 
tbe  remnant  of  a  remnant  (ver.  13).  The  struct- 
ure of  the  chapter  is  extremely  simple:  vers.  1-4 
describe  the  scene  of  the  transaction;  vers.  5-7 
the  terror  of  the  Prophet  and  the  allaying  of  it ; 


vers.  8-13  his  call  to  the  prophetic  functions  and 
the  commission  imparted  to  liim. 

2.  In  the  year —  flllcd  -wicli  smoke. — 
Vers.  1-4.  Tlic  year  that  Uzziah  died  v/as  tho 
year  758  B.  C.  Jekomb  (in  the  Epist.  18  ad 
Damas.)  remarks  that  this  was  the  same  year 
"  quo  Romulus,  Romani  imperii  conditor,  nafus  est," 
that  Eomulus  was  born.  The  theocracy  declines: 
the  world  -  power  springs  up.  It  is  asked 
whether  the  event  took  place  before  or  after  the 
death  of  Uzziah.  Without  doubt  the  event  took 
place  before  the  death,  but  the, record  of  it  was 
made  after  it.  Forif  both  occurred  before Uzziah's 
death  there  would  have  been  no  mention  made  of 
it.  If  both  occurred  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
then  the  event  would  belong  to  the  period  of  Jo- 
tham's  rule,  and  one  would  .justly  look  for  the 
name  of  this  king.  Thus  what  has  been  just 
stated  remains  the  only  possible  answer  to  the 
above  question.  Our  passage  then  agrees  very 
well  with  i.  1,  for  then  Isaiah  had  prophesied 
already  under  Uzziah.  Moreover,  xiv.  23  (''in 
the  year  King  Uzziah  died  ")  supports  this  ex- 
planation, for  there  it  is  presumed  in  the  whole 
context  that  Uzziah  still  lives.  The  opinion  of 
those  Eabbis,  who,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Chaldee,  understand  the  passage  to  refer  to  the 
civil  death  of  Uzziah,  i.  e.,  to  his  becoming  a 
leper,  is  justly  pronounced  by  Gesenitjs  a  rabbi- 
nical caprice. 

How  did  Isaiah  see  the  Lord  ?  In  reality  ?  or 
only  in  the  ide.a,  i.  c.  in  fancy,  so  that,  then,  the 
grand  painting  were  only  the  poetic  clothing  of  a 
purely  subjective,  inward  transaction?  The  latter 
is  the  opinion  of  rationalistic  expositors.  For  ex- 
ample, Knobel  says  :  "  At  all  events  there  hap- 
pened a  moment  in  Isaiah's  life,  when  the  seer, 
in  holy,  divine  enthusiasm,  soared  aloft  to  Jeho- 
vah and  heard  the  Lord's  call  to  the  prophetic 
oflice.  This  event  of  his  God-inspired  inward 
man  he  portrays  in  the  passage  before  us,  and 
amplifies  it  with  free,  poetic  art.  more  completely 
than  he  experienced  it."  But  one  must  be,  just 
a  rationalist,  to  hold  that  such  a  transaetion  can- 
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not  possibly  be  an  historical  fact,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  declared  to  be  unreal.  At  the 
same  time  one  muet  resolve  to  pronounce  what  the 
Prophet  professes  to  do  a  pious  fraud.  For  thai 
he  would  only  give  a  poem  is  neither  inti- 
mated in  the  narrative  itself,  nor  does  the  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  book  suggest  it.  The  Prophets 
are  historians,  even  where  they  write  poetry. 
The  Prophet  speaks  here  as  an  historian.  Did 
he  represent  as  an  outward  calling  what  was  only 
inward,  he  would  have  arrogated  an  honor  that 
did  not  become  him,  and  this  very  arrogance 
would  have  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  credi- 
bility. For  countless  ones  liave  received  an  in- 
ward call.  But  precisely  this  outward  call,  just 
that  which  Isaiah  here  beheld,  heard  and  spoke, 
is  so  extraordinary,  that  only  privileged  men  can 
boast  that  they  have  experienced  the  like.  Of 
Jeremiah  (chap,  i.)  and  Ezekiel  (chaps,  i. -iii.) 
similar  things  are  told.  These  men,  as  Isaiah 
himself,  would  be  guilty  of  wicked  presumption 
did  they  invent  a  glorious,  outward  call.  We 
must  therefore  hold  the  narrative  of  Isaiah  to  be 
historical. 

But  if  real,  was  it  a  physical  or  spiritual  reali- 
ty ?  That  is  to  say,  did  Isaiah  behold  all  this 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body  or  the  eyes  of  the  spirit 
(eh  TTvcbimTL)  1  With  the  eyes  of  the  body  these 
things  arc  not  to  be  seen.  Spiritual  corporality 
can  only  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  opened  inward 
sense  (2  Kings  vi.  17).  Therefore  something,  real 
of  course,  but  only  inward,  can  be  meant  here,  a 
Bpiritiial  beholding  of  spiritual  reality  (1  Kings 
xxii.  17  sqq. ;  Ezek.  viii.  sqq. ;  Dan.  vii.  13  sqq. ; 
Eev.  i.  10  sqq.,  etc.). 

To  this  is  joined  the  inquiry :  In  which  tem- 
ple did  Isaiah  see  the  Lord  ?  In  the  earthly,  at 
Jerusalem,  or  in  the  heavenly,  tlie  pattern  of  the 
former  ?  It  is  no  reason  against  the  former,  that 
Isaiah  was  no  priest,  and  therefore  dared  not  go 
into  the  temple.  Amoa,  also,  was  no  priest,  and 
yet  saw  the  Lord  in  tbe  temple  (chap.  ix.  1). 
The  Prophet  did  not  need  to  be  in  the  temple  bodi- 
ly in  order  to  see  what  was  present  in  the  temple. 
Comp.  Ezek.  viii.  3. — But  in  the  earthly  temple 
the  throne  of  the  Lord  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. On  this  account  it  is  expressly  called 
D'Dljjn  SB?'  ''  dwelling  between  the  cherubim  " 
(2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  2  Kings  xix.  15  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  IC ; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  2 ;  xci.^.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  Why 
should  Isaiah,  if  he  saw  the  Lord  in  the  earthly 
temple,  not  have  named  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ? 
The  expression  "tlirone  high  and  elevated"  does 
not  appear  to  point  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
For  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  high  and  lifted  up. 
We  shall  therefore  have  to  place  the  vision  in  the 
upper,  heavenly  sanctuary  (the  original  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  first  place,  Exod.  xxv-  9,  40 ; 
xxvi.  30 ;  xxvii.  8,  and  afterwards  of  the  temple). 
Thither  Isaiah  was  transferred  in  spirit. 

The  Seraphim  are  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else  in  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments  ex- 
cept here.  The  word  D'Slii'  is  found  Numbers 
xxi.  6,  but  as  qualifying  Q'K'nJ  (God  sent  among 
the  people  burning,  fiery  serpents).  The  singu- 
lar "llf?  occurs,  too,  Num.  xxi.  8;  Deut.  viii- 
15 ;  Isa.  xiv.  29 ;  xxx.  6,  but  always  in  the  sense 
of  "  eerpent."     In  Num.  xxi.  8,  it  is  synonym  of 


^T}\-  For  it  is  said  there;  make  thee  a  ^ItJ/,  serpent, 
and  set  it  on  a  pole.  And  then  ver.  9,  it  proceeds : 
and  Moses  made  a  HE^n  J  t2?n  J  and  set  it  on  a  pole. 
Again  Deut.  viii.  15 'jyi'  ii'nj  are  found  joined.  In 
both  places  in  Isaiah,  we  read  "ISI^O  l^^K'. 
Therefore,  fjlffl  evidently  means  the  serpent,  but 
only  by  an  originally  predicate  description  be- 
coming the  designation  of  the  chief  concep- 
tion. For  originally  ^"^t^  means  ''the  burner," 
from  '^'}VJ  ''  to  burn,  burn  up."  The  burning 
smart  of  a  wound  occasioned  this  designation. 
It  is,  moreover,  not  impossible  that  the  burning 
fire  is  designated  by  the  word  ^lii'  because  it 
moves  itself  serpent  fashion.  And  in  so  far  the 
roots  tpTretv,  serpere  and  ^1^  may  agree  ;  and 
an  original  connection  between  '^T'i'  and  serpens 
might  exist,  only  the  meaning  "  to  crawl,"  would 
not  be  the  medium  of  this  connection.  For  only 
the  burning  fire  is  thought  of  as  crawling ;  but  the 
serpent  is  called  ^tt^.  not  because  it  creeps,  but 
becau-e  it  burns.  On  these  grounds  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  angel  name  ^"^^  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  serpent.  According  to  our  passage 
indeed,  the  Seraphim  have  human  form,  for  they 
have  a  countenance,  they  have  feet  (ver.  2)  and 
hands  (ver.  6).  But,  Gesenitjs,  before  this  ha» 
shown  that  the  Seraph  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  by  the  proof  that 
this  name  has  sprung  from  the  names  Osiris  and 
Apis  (Osar-Api).  Comp.  Thesaur.  p.  1342.  Ge- 
SENITJS,  with  whom  recently  Hekm.^  Schtiltz 
agrees,  takes  the  word  in  the  meaning  of  the' 
Arabic  seharaph  (nobilitus),  schariph  (sheritf, 
princeps),  comp.  Dan.  x.  13 ;  viii.  25 ;  which, 
however,  hardly  agrees  with  the  use  of  the  He- 
brew '^It^  given  above.  That  the  Seraphim  be- 
long to  the  highest  rank  of  the  angel  world,  ap- 
pears from  their  relation  to  God  and  His  throne 
as  it  is  described  in  our  chapter.  For  they  ap- 
pear here  in  immediate  nearness  to  the  divine 
throne,  and  beside  them  no  others  arc  named: 
That  the  Seraphim  are  essentially  identical  with 
the  Cherubim,  has  been  maintained  already  by 
Maimonides  (in  the  DOiajn  mio  iii.  6). 
Hendeaveek,  has  tried  to  prove  the  identity  in 
the  dissertation  Dc  Seraphima  C'herubimin  Bibliis 
non  diverds,  K'/nir/sherq,  1836.  So,  too,  Stickel 
in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840  Hejt.  II.  Boehmek  also 
takes  this  view  (Heezog's  B.  Encycl.  IV.  p.  24). 
Of  course  the  passage  Eev.  iv.  8  seems  to  favor 
this  view  stronglv-  For  there  we  find  ascribed 
to  Cherubim  on  the  one  hand  the  animal  forms 
of  Ezekiel,  (i-  and  x.},  and  on  the  other  the  six 
wings  and  the  Trishagion  (thrice  holy)  of  the 
Seraphim.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  forms  of 
John  combine  in  themselves  the  traits  of  the 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and  if  it  is  .said  that 
the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  differ  from  the  Cherubim 
of  Ezekiel  so,  too,  do  the  Johannic  Cherubim 
differ  from  those  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  Seraphim 
of  Isaiah  are  the  mediating  member.  After  all 
the  question  is  an  open  one.  If  it  is  asked  ;  why 
are  the  Seraphim  called  "the  burning  ones?" 
PillLO  answers :  ''  because  they  devour  the  un- 
formedness  of  matter,  bring  it  into  form  and  or- 
der, and  thereby  render  it  a  Cosmos."    Boehmeb, 
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among  others,  calls  them  "fire  beings,  that  burn 
up  everything  unholy."  Lange  (in  the  Art. 
Zorn  Qottes,  Hep.zog's  R.  Encyd.  XVIII.  p.  602 
sq.),  distinguishes  the  revelation  of  wrath  against 
universal  human  sinfulness  and  sin,  and  the  re- 
velation of  wrath  against  the  conscious  revolt 
against  the  revelation  of  salvation  in  law  and 
gospel.  The  first  degree  seems  to  him  sym- 
bolized by  God's  dominion  over  His  Cherubim 
(Gen.  iii.  24;  Ps.  xviii.  11-15;  civ.  4),  the  second 
by  His  appearance  between  the  Seraphim  (Isa. 
vi.).  "That  the  Seraphim  represent  a  vision  of 
the  judgment  of  fire,  in  which,  with  the  hardening 
of  the  people,  the  temple  must  burn  up,  is  ex- 
pressed also  in  the  moaning  of  the  word  "the 
consumers."  When  Isaiah  received  the  call  to 
preach  the  ha.rJening  of  the  people,  he  saw,  also, 
in  spirit  the  temple  occupied  by  the  fire  angels 
of  God,  and  filled  with  smoke."  Apart  from  the 
distinction  between  Seraphim  and  Cherubim, 
which  I  do  not  tliink  has  sufficient  motive,  it 
only  seems  to  me  tliat  their  meaning  is  too  nar- 
rowly construed  in  the  above.  They  do  not 
merely  serve  as  a  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
They  belong,  since  there  was  a  world,  to  the  im- 
mediate organs  of  the  divine  revelation  in  the 
world  generally  They  are  ever  with  God,  and 
''  rest  neither  day  nor  night,"  and  when  they 
ceaselessly  offi;r  praise,  honor,  and  thanksgiving 
to  Him  that  lives  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
and  when  they  thereby  give  the  tone,  as  it  were, 
to  the  song  of  praise  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
(Rev.  iv.  S  sqq.),  so  it  is  seen  plainly,  that  they 
have  not  only  a  mission  in  relation  to  the  wicked, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  pious,  even  to  God 
Himself  It  does  not  decide  the  matter  of  their 
significance  in  general,  that  they  appear  just  here 
in  a  moment  when  wrath  is  revealed,  and  that  a 
Seraph  barns  away  the  sin  of  the  Prophet.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  place  to  penetrate  deeper 
into  these  mysteries  [iivarrjpia). 

The  Seraphim  stood  1 7  7^D0,  "  above  him. 
By  a  very  frequent  usage  T2J'  is  joined  with 
1^  so  that  by  this  preposition  the  one  standing 
is  represented,  so  to  speak,  as  covering  up  the 
one  before  whom  he  stands,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  standing  opposite  ;  Gen.  xviii.  8  ;  xxiv. 
30;  Exod.  xviii.  13;  Jud.  iii.  19;  vi.  31;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  xxxvi.  21;  2Chr.  xxiii.  13. 
Even  standing  before  Jehovah  is  designated  by 
this  preposition  Job  i.  6 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19 ; 
Zech.  iv.  14  ;  vi.  5. — But  in  our  passage  it  is  not 

merely  said  VI}},  but  17  7j;DD.  This  expression 
is  so  strong  that  we  can  do  nothing  else  than 
represent  the  Seraphim  to  ourselves  as  hovering 
about  tlie  Lord,  "  and  with  two  he  flew,"  so  that 
they  stood,  not  indeed  above  his  head,  but  rela- 
tively above  him.  Each  Seraph  had  six  wings. 
The  imperfects  manifestly  serve  to  indicate  a 
coiitinuows  circumstance  that  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  scene,  whereas  the  perfects  NIDI  and  "TOXl, 
"and  cried  and  said,"  express  an  incident  that 
forms  part  of  the  transaction.  For  what  the  Sera- 
phim did  with  their  wings  went  on  continuously 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  transaction.  But  the 
crying  out  belongs  to  the  transaction,  yet  does 
not  go  on  continuously,  but  is  only  an  incident 


that  serves  to  finish  the  picture.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  crying  out  continued  while  the  Pro- 
phet, and  the  Seraph  and  the  Lokd  talked. 
Taro.  Jonathan  happily  translates  ver.  2  b., 
"  duabas  velabat,"  etc.  •' With  two  (wings)  each 
one  veiled  his  face  that  he  mvjht  not  see,  and  with 
two  he  veiled  his  body,  that  he  might  not  be  seen." 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  H?  /X  PIT  that 
there  were  only  two  Seraphim,  butthat  there 
were  two  choirs,  say  one  on  either  side.  Alter- 
native song  is  founded  in  the  essence  of  com- 
munion. It  is  the  musical  expression  of  the 
6ia}.oyia/iol.  that  move  the  congregation.  There- 
fore it  is  found  in  the  lieavenly  congregation 
as  well  as  in  the  earthly.  But  the  Seraphim  sing 
"Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jehovah  Sabaoth;  fullness 
of  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory."  Thus  they 
praise  Him  here  as  the  Holy  One,  because  in 
what  follows  (ver.  9  sq.),  He  makes  known  in 
whatdegreellis  holiness  shall  react  against  unholy 
Israel.  Delitzsch  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Isaiah  cherished  his  whole  life  through,  a 
deep,  indelible  impression  of  that  holiness  of  the 
LoED  that  confronted  him  here  so  mightily  in 
word  and  a.spect.    Fourteen  times  in  the  first  part 

does  he  use  the  expression  7X1ty  i^np,  "Holy 
One  of  Israel,"  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  concen- 
trated expression  of  that  impression ;  fifteen  times 
in  the  second  (comp.  at  i.  4),  whereas  the  expres- 
sion occurs  beside  only  thrice  in  the  Psalms, 
(Ixxi.  22;  Ixxviii.  41;  Ixxxix.  IS),  twice  in  Jer. 
(1.  29 ;  li.  5),  and  once  in  2  Kings  xix.  22  parallel 
with  Isa.  xx.xvii.  23. 

But  why  tills  thrice  repeated  ty'nj^?  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  examples  of  such  repetition  that 
only  aim  at  rhetorical  emphasis  (Jer.  vii.  4 ; 
Ezek.  x.^i.  32;  Nah.  i.  2).  In  fact  Calvin  and 
ViTRiNGA  construe  the  thrice  holy  in  this  sense, 
while,  yet,  they  expressly  say  that  they  would 
not  exclude  a  deeper  significance.  Herm. 
ScHULTZ,  (Alttest.  Theol  I.  p.  345)  says :  "  the 
choir  rests  on  a  song  and  counter  song,  combined 
in  the  double  choir,  therefore  the  threeness  of  the 
Holy."  But  here  we  stand  before  the  holiest  of 
all  of  the  Godhead,  that  is  opened  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  receive  a  glimpse  into  the  l^adri  Tovffeov 
( 1  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  the  deep  things  of  God  ").  The 
Christian  consciousness,  from  the  remotest  period, 
has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  impression  tliat  this 
thrice-holy  is  a  reflex  of  the  triune  being  of  the 
Godhead.  And  in  the  New  Testament  sphere 
this  impression  is  the  more  justified  because  the 
evangelist  John  (xii.  41)  says  expressly  Isaiah 
saw  the  glory  of  Jesus  when  he  heard  the  words 
of  ver.  10.  In  that  John  says  notliing  extraor- 
dinary. Rather  he  quite  accords  with  Peter  who 
says  (1  Pet.  i.  11)  that  the  Spirit  that  swayed  in 
the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  Spirit 
of  Christ;  and  with  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
it  was  Christ  that  as  a  spiritnal  rock  led  Israel 
through  the  wilderness.  This  is  only  the  con- 
firmation of  what  we  have  long  known  as  the 
significance  of  the  Son,  viz.:  that  He  is  the 
medium,  and  therefore  also  the  mediator  of  all 
and  every  revelation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  ver.  3,  the 
question  arises,  first  of  all,  what  is  subject  ?    Is 
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tnp  subject,  then  earth  ia  the  principal  notion 
and  it  is  said  here  what  fills  it.  Is  nU3  subject, 
then  the  glory  of  God  is  the  principal  notion  and 
it  is  declared  hero  how  comprehensive  it  ia.  Tlie 
latter  alone  corresponds  with  the  context.  But 
the  further  inquiry  arises :  whether  1U3,  ''glory," 
is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  or  a  passive  sense,  i.  e., 
as  praise,  or  as  majesty,  glory.  The  two  cannot 
be  essentially  disconnected.  For  as  God's  glory 
is  everywhere,  so  in  a  certain  sense  also  it  is 
everywhere  praised.  For  its  very  enemies  even 
must  involuntarily  do  it  lionor  (Ps.  viii.  2,  3). 
And  I  do  not  see  wliy  in  our  passage  one  should 
separate  the  two.  Does  it  not  then  become  those 
who  sing  unceasingly  the  praise  of  God  in  His 
immediate  presence  to  declare  that,  not  only  they, 
but  the  entire  creation  continually  proclaims  the 
praise  of  the  Lord?  But  it  says  only  "all  the 
earth."  Of  course:  for  this  song  of  praise  sounds 
here  primarily  for  one  man  and  for  men.  It  is  just 
in  respect  to  these  that  the  truth  is  declared,  on 
the  one  hand  comforting,  on  the  other  appalling, 
that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  it  makes  itself  known  and  felt. 
Corap.  xl.  5;  Hab.  iii.  3;  Num.  xiv.  21;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  19. 

Ver.  4.  riHX  signifies  in  Hebrew  primarily  the 
elbow-socket  (Armr/elenk-Mutter),  i.  e.,  the  de- 
pression resembling  the  box  screw  (Sehrauben- 
mutter),  in  which  the  arm  turns  itself,  the  elbow. 
The  word  has  this  meaning,  too,  in  the  noted  pas- 
sage 2  Sam.  viii.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  David 
took  from  the  Philistines  HHXn  Jnp-nS.  The 
bridle  of  the  elbow  is  the  contrast  of  D'HSiy  JOD 
Isa.  xxxvii.  29,  "the  bridle  of  the  lips,"  a  bridle 
attached  to  the  elbows.  The  meaning  of  2  Sam. 
viii.  1  is  tliat  the  Israelites  had  the  bridle  of  the 
Philistines,  no  longer  in  their  mouths  indeed,  yet 
still  on  their  arms,  so  that  they  were  hindered 
from  the  free  use  of  them.  Therefore  HHK  is  the 
elbow,  from  which  the  meaning  "  ell  "  is  derived. 
Accordingly  □'iJOn  jTDX  are  the  elbows  of  the 
sills.  Tlie  sills  are  compared  to  the  arms  and 
the  joints  in  the  angle  are  the  arm  joints  or 
elbows.  Because  the  sills,  and  in  fact  both  the 
upper  and  lower,  and  as  well  as  the  side  beams, 
are  joined  togetlier  in  these,  therefore  they  are 
the  cenl  re  of  motion,  and  every  shock  felt  in  such 
a  centre  must  be  communicated  to  all  the  radii. 
DHX  occurs  only  here   in  this  meaning.     D'Sp 

(only  here  in  Isaiah)  are  the  sills,  and  primarily 
the  under  sills.  For  the  upper  sill  is  called 
llpJ??  and  the  side  posts  ni?1ID  (Exod.  xii.  7, 22, 
23).  But  in  our  passage  D'Sp  as  denominatio  a 
potion  stands  for  nil  parts  of  the  door-way.  The 
verb  jyj  occurs  only  in  the  first  part  of  Isa.  vii. 
2 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxiv.  20 ;  xxix.  9 ;  xxxvii.  22.— 
Sllpn  Sip  (comp.  xl.  3)  is  primarily  "  the  voice 
of  the  caller."  But  in  what  precedes  it  speaks, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  criers.  Thus  we  know 
that  Xllp  is  to  be  taken  collectively  and  as  concr. 

pro  abst. 

The  house  filled  with  smoke. — It  was  then 
not  full  of  smoke  from  the  commencement,  and 
still  less  did  a  cloud  of  smoke  conceal  the  Lord 
as  Exod.  xl.  34;  1  Kings  viii.  10.     For  (ver.  1) 


Isaiah  saw  the  Lord.  It  has  been  said,  the  smoke 
came  from  the  altar  of  incense  (ver.  G)  and  sym- 
bolized the  seraphic  praise.  There  may  appear 
some  truth  in  that  from  a  comparison  of  Eev.  v. 
8  ;  viii.  3  sq.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  smoke 
has  still  another  meaning.  In  so  far  as  it  con- 
stitutes an  antithesis  to  the  light  in  which  the 
Lord  dwells,  it  seems  to  me,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  divine 
glory,  to  signify  the  reverse  side  of  the  same,  the 
severity,  the  wrath  of  God.  Tlius  here,  too,  the 
smoke,  with  whose  appearance  is  connected  im- 
mediately in  ver.  5  the  Prophet's  confession  of 
sin  and  mortal  fear,  introduces  the  words  of  con- 
demnation which  the  Lord  afterward  speaks  to 
the  Prophet  as  the  manifestation  of  His  holy  in- 
dignation. Comp.  iv.  5  ;  ix.  17  ;  xiv.  31 ;  xxxiv. 
10;  11.  6;  Ixv.  5. 

3.    Then  said   I is  purged. — Vers. 

5-7.  After  the  Prophet  had  heard  the  Seraphim 
praise  the  holiness  of  the  Lord,  after  he  had  be- 
held them  themselves  in  the  splendor  of  their 
holiness,  and  also  had  seen  its  consequence,  the 
wrath,  imaged  in  the  smoke,  he  is  seized  with 
the  feeling  of  his  own  sinfulness.  Every  creature 
that  beholds  or  comes  in  contact  with  an  imme- 
diate trace  of  the  divine  Being,  has  a  sense  of  not 
being  able  to  exist  under  the  burden  of  the  absolute 
majesty  (Gen.  xvi.  13;  xxxii.  31;  ]Jxod.xxxiii.20; 
.Jud.  vi.  22  sq. ;  xiii.  22  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  19  sq. ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  7).  This  sense  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  the 
Prophet  in  tlie  highest  degree,  seeing  he  beheld 
the  divine  Being  in  a  greater  proximity  and  clear- 
ness, than,  since  Moses  at  least,  ever  a  man  did. 
He  cries,  therefore  :  woe  is  me  (comp.  i.  4),  I  am 
lost  (xv.  1  ;  Hus.  iv.  6;  x.  7,  15),  for  a  man  of 
unclean  lips  am  I,  and  among  a  people  of  unclean 
lips  do  I  dwell !  That  he  emphasizes  just  the  un- 
clean lips  comes  from  the  fact  tiiat  he  had  just 
heard  the  Seraphim  bring  an  offer  of  praise  with 
clean  lips.  In  contrast  with  lhe.se  circumcised 
lips  he  becomes  conscious  how  his  are  uncircum- 
cised  (Exod.  vi.  12) ;  in  contrast  with  these 
calves  of  the  lips  (Hos.  xiv.  3)  and  with  this  fruit 
of  the  lips  (Prov.  xviii.  20  ;  Isa.  Ivii.  19  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  15)  he  feels  that  he  is  quite  unfit  for  such  an 
offering,  both  in  respect  to  his  own  person,  and 
in  respect  to  that  totality  to  which  he  belongs;  in 
fact  that  this  unfitness,  wlien  he  has  gone  with 
it  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  King  (xxxiii. 
22;  xli.  21 ;  xliii.  15  ;  xliv.  6)  must  bring  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  death.  "  Such  is  the  confes- 
sion which  the  contrite  Prophet  makes ;  on  this 
confession  follows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  heavenly  sacrament,  and  is  ex- 
tended to  him  by  a  seraphic  absolution." — De- 

LITZSCH. 

The  altar,  which  is  mentioned,  we  must  think 
of  as  an  altar  of  incense,  since  any  other  kind  of 
offering  than  incense  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
is  inconceivable,  and  the  glowing  coals  also  indi- 
cate an  altar  of  incense.  From  this  altar  one  of 
the  Seraphim  took  with  the  tongs  a  nSXT  "hot 
coal."  That  he  took  it  with  the  tongs,  not  only 
corresponds  to  the  usage  of  the  earthly  sanctuary 
(Exod.  XXV.  38  ;  ZSTum.  iv.  9  ;  1  Kings  vii.  49), 
but  has  in  any  case  also  its  internal  reasons,  aa 
that  even  in  the  sphere  of  heavenly  corporal  ex- 
istence such  distinctions  occur  or  that  the  touch- 
1  ing  with  the  tongs  has  a  symbolical  meaning. 
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nSS-l  (comp.  ^KfT  Hab.  iii.  5 ;  Song  of  Solo- 
mon viii.  G)  is  something  aglow,  whether  coal  or 
6tone.  The  word  occurs  only  here  [in  Isaiah. — 
Te.]  In  tlie  earthly  sanctuary  the  burning  of 
incense  was  performed  by  taking  coals  from  the 
altar  of  burnt-oifering  and  pouring  them  on  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  then  upon  these  was  scattered 
the  incense  (Lev.  xvi.  12;  comp.  x.  1).  In  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  there  was  no  altar  of  burnt- 
oiFering.  At  all  events  HDXT  designates  the  glow- 
ing body  on  which  the  incense  was  cast  in  order 
to  burn  it.  With  such  a  glowing  body,  therefore, 
the  Seraph  touched  the  lips  of  the  Prophet  in 
order  to  reconcile  him.  The  Prophet's  lips  are 
touched  with  tire  therefore,  and  that  with  the  same 
holy  fire  out  of  which  proceeds  the  cloud  of 
smoke.  Thus  from  the  place  that  occasioned  in 
him  before  tlie  painful  feeling  of  his  uncleanness, 
must  tlie  holy  fire  penetrate  and  burn  out  the  en- 
tire man.  It  must  burn  up  all  uncleanness.  The 
Seraph  shows  himself  here  right  properly  as 
1"1K?,  as  burner.  As  water  has  primarily  gener- 
ating and  fructifying  power,  but  secondarily  also 
a  judging  and  destroying  power  (comp.  creation, 
the  flood,  and  Baptism),  so  fire  has  primarily  de- 
vouring, and  thereby  judging,  purifying,  and 
secondarily  warming  and  illuminating  power. 
Omnia  purf/at  edax  ignis,  viliumgue  metallis  exco- 
quit,  says  Ovid  Fait.  iv.  785.  To  livp  KaSaipsi, 
TO  vdup  ayvl^et  (Plut.  qiioist.  roni.  1).  Comp. 
Num.  xxxi.  23  ;  Herzoo's  R-  Ennjcl.  IX.  p. 
717  sq. — As  here  the  touching  takes  place  for  the 
purpose  of  atonement,  so  Jer.  i.  9  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiration;  in  Dan.  viii.  17  sq. ;  x.  8 
Bqq. ;  Rev.  i.  17,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
strength. 

4.  Also  I  heard — and  be  healed. — Vers. 
8-10.  The  Lord  Himself  now  begins  to  speak. 
Having  seen  Him  (vcr.  1),  Isaiali  now  hears  ITira. 
"I  heard"  corresponds  to  the  ''  and  I  saw"  (ver. 
1).  It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that  the  Lord  asks  : 
whom  shall  I  send?  that  He,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  calls  for  volunteers.  So  we  read,  too,  1 
Kings  xxii.  20,  tliat  the  Lord  in  an  assembly  of 
heaven,  portrayed  very  much  as  the  one  here, 
asks :  ''  Who  sliall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead  ?"  There  it 
appears,  ver.  -23  (from  tlie  circumstance  that 
Micaiah  would  have  been  a  deceiver,  if  a  real 
transaction  were  reported  in  vers.  19-22)  that 
this  prophet  only  narrates  -a.  fictitious  vision. 
But  anyway  the  representation  remains  that  the 
Lord  not  only  gives  His  servants  and  messengers 
command  and  commission  according  to  His  own 
election,  but  also  proposes  the  undertaking  of  a 
commission  to  the  voluntary  determination.  Now 
when  the  Lord  in  our  passage,  as  was  said,  calls 
for  volunteers,  as  it  were,  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  ditficulty  or  danger  of  the 
mission.  For  Isaiah's  mission  was  not  as  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  that  of  Moses  or  Jeremiah. 
Now  Moses  resists  the  commission  all  he  can 

(Exod.  iii.),  though  ho  was  an  7]n  a?"X,  ''able 
man,"  as  few  were.  Luther  says  of  him  (on  the 
call  of  Moses,  Exod.  iii.) :  "Moses  begins,  as  it 
were,  a  wrangling  and  disputing  with  God,  and 
will  not  accept  this  ollice."  Jeremiah  refuses  be- 
cause he  feels  himself  really  too  young  and  made 


of  too  tender  etulF.  Ezekiel,  too,  appears  in- 
wardly at  least  to  have  had  no  relish  for  under- 
taking the  commission.  For  he  is  exhorted  not 
to  be  disobedient  (Ezek.  ii.  8),  and,  though  he 
does  not  express  them,  his  doubts  and  fears  are 
disarmed  (Ezek.  ii.  6— iii.  9).  Jonah,  the  most 
rebellious  and  self-willed  of  all  Prophets,  actually 
flees  from  the  Lord.  All  these,  who  would  not,  are 
not  even  asked  if  they  will,  but  they  must.  Isaiah, 
who  will,  is  asked.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  manner  of  the  calling  is  regulated  according 
to  the  individuals.  Where  tbe  Lord  in  His 
chosen  and  prepared  instruments  (.ler.  i.  5)  ob- 
serves also  the  subjective  readiness  of  mind.  He 
affords  it  the  opportunity  to  manifest  itself  by  the 
question :  "  who  will-"  That  the  Lord,  by  this 
question,  would  not  draw  out  something  concealed 
from  Himself  is  manifest.  For  how  can  a  thing 
be  unknown  to  the  Lord?  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
one  there  but  Isai.ah  that  could  have  replied  to 
His  question.  For,  it  could  only  be  a  man  that 
could  be  in  question  for  the  undertaking  of  the 
prophetic  ofBce  in  Israel.  No  such  person  ex- 
cept Isaiah  was  present.  The  question  is  there- 
fore   a   form    by   which   the    Lord   honors   the 

J^?'"!^  "",  "free  spirit"  (Ps.  Ii.  14  (12)  ),  that 
He  knew  was  present  in  the  Prophet,  in  that  He 
gave  it  opportunity  to  manifest  itself. 

Who  are  the  many  for  whom  the  service  is  to 
be  done?  The  plural  is  here  as  little  as  Gen.  i. 
26;  iii.  22;  xi.  7  mere  form  (Plur.-majcst).  It  is 
rather,  as  Delitzsch  expresses  it,  communica- 
tively intended.  Jehovah  includes  the  whole 
assembly.  He  honors  thereby  the  assembled 
ones,  by  taking  for  granted  that  His  interest  is 
theirs  and  their  interest  His.  Isaiah  at  once  re- 
plies: "Behold,  here  am  I;  send  me."  This 
prompt  offer  quite  corresponds  with  the  strong 
and  bold  spirit  of  Isaiah.  There  is  no  need  of 
assuming  that  he  had  already  been  called,  and 
had  already  been  in  office  for  a  lime.  He,  the 
mighty  man,  is  at  once  conscious  that  this  is  his 
affair.  He  feels  that  he  can  do  it,  and  lie  will  do 
it,  too.  We  find  here  not  a  trace  of  fear  or  other 
consideration.  It  was,  however,  no  proud  self- 
sufficiency  that  led  the  Prophet.  He  has  just  been 
reconciled  in  fact  as  a  sinner.  The  flame  that 
blazes  in  him  and  impels  him  rau.st  have  been  a 
pure  flame.  He  feels  himself  strong  in  Him  that 
makes  him  mighty  (Phil.  iv.  13  ;  Isa  xl.  29  sq.). 
This  "  here  am  I ;  send  me "  is,  however,  so 
grand,  in  fact,  when  one  reflects  on  the  examples 
of  other  prophets  mentioned  already,  it  is  so 
unique  in  its  way,  that  one  understands  where- 
fore Isaiah  would  not  put  this  history  of  his  call- 
ing quite  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  but  rather 
makes  ii  the  third  portal  of  his  prophetic  build- 
ing. He  feared  this  intrepid  ready-mindedne.ss 
would  be  found  incomprehensible.  He  puts  in 
advance  of  it  therefore  two  other  entrances, 
that  the  reader  may  learn  thereby  to  know  him 
and  thus  come  prepared  to  this  scene  of  his  call- 
ing. And,  in  fact,  he  that  has  read  chapters  i. — 
V.  must  confess  that  here  "  is  a  Prophet"  (Ezek. 
ii.  5;  xxxiii.  33),  a  man  that  had  the  stuff"  in 
him,  and  the  right  to  say,  "Here  am  I;  send 
me." 

In  vers.  9,  10  follows  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  Himself  the  commission  that  the  Prophet 
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must  discharge.  The  manner  of  imparting  this 
commission  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what  is 
usual  among  men  in  lilce  circumstances.  One 
seeks,  namely,  in  giving  a  servant  or  messenger 
a  hard  commission,  to  represent  it,  at  least,  at 
first,  in  the  most  advantageous  light.  This  the 
Lord  does  not  do.  On  the  contrarj'.  He  plainly 
emphasizes  just  the  hardest  part.  He  acts  as  if 
the  Prophet  were  to  have  nothing  joyous  to  an- 
nounce, but  only  judgment  and  hopeless  harden- 
ing. Isaiah  is  called  the  evangelist  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  found 
here.  It  is  not  once  said  even  that  lie  shall  warn, 
exhort,  threaten.  But,  overleaping  all  interme- 
diate members,  only  the  sorrowful  effect  is  em- 
phasized, and  that  with  such  pointedness,  that, 
what  in  truth  can  be  only  an  unintended  effect, 
appears  as  directly  designed.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord 
would  give  the  intrepid  man  that  had  said  ''  here 
am  I,  send  me,"  to  understand  at  once,  that  he 
would  require  all  his  boldness  in  order  to  carry 
through  the  commission  he  undertook.  Gram- 
matically the  words  offer  almost  no  difficulty. 
The  mff.  abfiol.  in  ver.  9  cannot  have  an  intensive 
meaning,  as  though  the  Lord  had  said:  hear  and 
see  well,  with  effort,  zeal  and  diligence.  For  then 
must  they  even  attain  to  understanding.  But  the 
Lord  would  say :  spite  of  the  much,  and  ceaseless 
hearing  they  shall  still  understand  nothing.  Tliis 
ceaseless  but  still  fruitless  hearing  is  only  the 
correlative  of  that  ceaseless  but  fruitless  preach- 
ing, of  which  especially  Jeremiah  so  often  speaks 
(Jer.  vii.  13,  25 ;  xl.  7,  etc.).  Let  it  be  noticed, 
too,  that  Jeremiah  every  where  points,  as  the 

cause  of  this  fruitless  hearing,  to  the  3/  ^'"'''^.^, 
"  the  hardness  of  heart,"  and  the  stiffening  of  the 
neck  (DD1^-nS  wpn  Jer.  vii.  26).  The  Prophet 
never  spoke  to  the  people  such  words  as  we  read 
in  ver.  9.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Lord  that  He  should  so  speak.  But  the 
Lord  would  say :  Whatever  thou  mayest  say  to 
this  people,  say  it  not  in  the  hope  of  being  under- 
stood and  regarded,  but  say  it  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  tliy  words  shall  remain  not  understood 
and  not  regarded,  although  they  miglit  be  under- 
stood and  regarded,  and  that  consequently  they 
must  serve  to  bring  out  the  complete  unfolding  of 
that  hardness  of  heart  that  exists  in  this  people, 
and  thereby  be  a  testimony  against  this  people 
and  a  basis  of  judgment.  Thus  ver.  10  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  Prophet  shall  do  what  is  the 
devil's  affair,  that  is,  positively  and  directly  lead 
men  off  to  badness  and  godlessnesa.  Bather  the 
Lord  can  ever  want  only  the  reverse  of  this.  If, 
then,  it  says  :  ''  harden  the  heart,  deafen  the  ear, 
plaster  up  the  eyes,  that  they  may  not  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  take  notice  and  be  converted  to  their 
salvation,"  still  this  form  of  speech  seems  to  me 
to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  Prophet.  There 
is,  namely,  a  great  comfort  for  him  in  it.  For 
what  is  sadder  for  a  man  of  God  than  to  see  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  pass  away  without 
any  fruit  of  his  labor,  in  fact  with  evidence  that 
things  grow  rather  worse  than  better  ?  Is  it  not 
for  such  a  case  a  mighty  comfort  to  be  able  to 
say:  that  is  precisely  what  tlie  Lord  predicted, 
yea,  expressly  indicated  as  His  relative  and  pre- 
vious intention.  Thus  one  sees  that  He  has 
not  labored  in  vain,  but  that  He  has  performed 


his  task.  And  inasmuch  as  that  judgment  is 
still  only  a  transition  point,  and  by  the  wonder- 
ful wisdom  of  the  Lord,  shall  become  a  forerun- 
ner of  higher  development  of  salvation,  so  the 
servant  of  God  can  say  this  for  comfort,  that  even 
out  of  the  judgment  of  hardening,  that  it  is  His 
part  to  provoke,  salvalion  shall  grow.  God's 
wrath,  in  fact,  is  never  without  love.  The  pre- 
liminary earthly  judgments,  as  is  well  recognized, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  chastcnings,  that  have  a  be- 
coming-better as  their  aim.  And  if  a  people  like 
Israel  suffers  one  judgment  after  another  through 
thousands  of  years,  and  still  never  becomes  better, 
until  at  last  the  Lord  breaks  iu  pieces  the  econo- 
my of  the  Old  Testament,  like  one  shivers  an 
earthen  vessel  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  so 
just  this  destroying  of  the  old  covenant  is  the  pre- 
vious condition  to  the  arising  of  a  new  one,  that 
attains  to  what  the  old  one  could  not.  But  the 
individuals  themselves  whose  hardening  and  judg- 
ment is  an  example  and  beacon  for  the  after- 
world?  Here  we  touch  on  a  difficult  point.  Will 
those  whose  fall  wa-s  the  riches  of  the  world 
(Kom.  xi.  12)  be  eternally  damned,  or  will  their 
fall  here  below  also  for  them  become  some  time  a 
means  to  their  conversion  and  raising  them  up 
again  ?  The  answer  to  this  appears  to  me  to  lie 
in  Rom.  ix.-xi.  But  here  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  it  more  particularly. — Heart,  ear,  eye  (comp. 
xxxii.  3,  4)  are  named  as  the  representatives  of 
the  inward  sense  ;  the  heart  represents  the  will, 
eye  and  ear  the  knowing.  The  heart  shall  be- 
come fat  and  covered  with  grease,  and  thereby  be 
made  incapable  of  emotion. 

After  it  is  said  what  shall  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  three  organs,  it  is  said  what  shall  be  guarded 
against  by  such  doing ;  and  here  a  reversed  order 
is  observed  in  respect  to  the  positive  phrases. 
What  must  be  guarded  against  is  something  imme- 
diate and  something  mediate.  Immediately  must 
seeing,  hearing  and  observing  be  hindered ;  me- 
diately the  penitent  conversion  and  being  saved. 

In  the  N.  T.  our  passage  is  cited  five  times. 
In  Matth.  xiii.  14;  Mark  iv.  12;  Luke  viii.  10 
it  is  applied  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  always  spoke 
to  the  people  in  parables.  Thereby  was  the  pro- 
phecy of  our  passage  fulfilled.  Jesus  would  ma- 
nifestly say:  Were  I  not  to  speak  in  parables, 
then  they  would  understand  nothing  at  all ;  my 
discourse  would  outwardly  rebound,  and  not  pe- 
netrate at  all,  and  consequently  effect  no  condition 
of  responsibility  on  their  part.  But  as  I  speak  by 
parable?,  my  discourse  at  least  penetrates  so  far 
that  a  certain  relative  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently, too,  a  responsibility,  is  possible.  But  in 
as  much  as  they  oppose  themselves  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  pos.sibility  of  understanding,  they 
let  it  be  known  that  evil  has  the  upper  hand  ih 
them:  thus  they  pronounce  in  a  measure  their 
own  judgment.  Our  passage  is  cited  in  Johnxii. 
40  as  explaining  why  the  Jews  could  not  believe 
in  Jesus  spite  of  the  signs  He  did.  To  this  eiid 
our  passage  is  construed  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Synoptists  take  it ;  even  the  signs  of 
Jesus,  no  matter  how  near  they  come,  still  do  not 
bring  about  faith,  because  the  susceptibility  is 
wanting.  Finally  in  Acts  xxviii.  25sqq.  Paill 
makes  use  of  our  passage  in  order  to  prove  gene- 
rally the  unsusceptibility  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospeL 
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5.  Then  said  I substance  thereof — 

Vers.  U-13.  Tlie  announcement  of  the  judgment 
of  hardening  in  vers.  9, 10  sounds  quite  absolute. 
Yet  the  Proplict  hears  underneath  all  that  it  is 
not  so  inienJed.  It  is  impo3sil)le  that  the  Lord 
should  quite  and  forever  reject  His  people,  and 
abrogate  the  proInise^  given  to  the  fathers.  He 
asks,  therefore,  "How  long,  Lord?"  (comp.  Ps. 
vi.  4 ;  xe.  13  ;  H:ib.  ii.  G).  He  would  say ;  What 
are  to  be  quantidvely  and  qualitatively  the  limits 
of  that  judgment  of  "hardening?  The  answer  is : 
First  there  must  be  an  entire  desolation  and  de- 
populating of  the  land;  and  when  at  last  still  a 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  land,  that  tenth 
part  also  mu5t  be  decimated  till  nothing  is  loft 
but  the  stump  of  a  root  or  stem.  That  shall  then 
be  the  seed  of  a  holy  future.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  construction  is  as  follows :  and  still  there 
is  in  it  (the  land)  a  tenth  part,  and  this  is  again 
decimated— after  the  manner  of  or  in  resemblance 
to  the  terebinth  and  oak,  in  which,  when  felled,  a 
fitump  remains,  its  stump  (of  the  tenth)  is  holy  seed. 
Therefore  a  stump  always  remains,  and  that  suf- 
fices to  guarantee  a  new  life  and  a  new  glorious 
future.  This  has  been  steadily  verified  in  the 
people  Israel,  both  in  a  corporeal  and  spiritual 
respect.  After  every  overthrow,  yea,  after  the 
most  fearful  visitations,  that  aimed  at  the  very 
extinction  of  the  people,  a  stump  or  stem  was  still 
always  left  in  the  ground.  This  people  is  even 
not  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  tougher 
than  the  life  of  this  everlasting  Jew.  And  in 
epiritual  respecls  it  is  just  the  same.  Though 
every  knee  seems  to  bow  to  the  old  or  the  n2w 
Baal,  yet  the  Lord  has  preserved  alw.ays  a  frag- 
ment (7,000  it  is  called,  1  Kings  xix.  18)  in 
faithfulness. 

DOCTKINAli  .VND   ETHICAL. 

Onver.  1.  The  question:  why  this  vision  in  the 
year  of  Uzziah's  death  ?  coincides  evidently  with 
the  question:  why  an  Isaiali  any  way,  and  why  was 
he  needed  just  at  this  time?  If  prophets  were  to 
be,  then  must  pro]ihecy  at  some  time  culminate; 
and  that  happened  in  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  prophets  that  have  written.  Thence  Isaiah 
can  stand  neither  at  tlie  beginning,  nor  at  the 
close.  Not  at  the  beginning,  for  he  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  elementary  stadium;  he  represents 
the  summit.  Not  at  the  close,  for  in  the  days  of 
decline  art  cannot  flourish.  It  needs  quiet  times 
for  its  development.  Such  a  quiet  time  (rela- 
tively) was  t!iat  of  the  four  kings  under  whom 
Isaiah  labored.  Caspaei  {Beitr.  p.  218)  says  of 
the  Uzziah-.Iotham  period,  that  for  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  it  was  1)  a  time  of  great  power  and 
prosperity,  2)  besi:le  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  18,  20),  it  was  the  greatest  period  since 
its  existence  by  the  rending  away  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  the  house  of  David,  3)  the  longest 
continued  pro-iperity  during  its  existence,  4)  the 
last  that  it  had  till  it  fell,  5)  the  only  period  of 
prosperity  during  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry. 
But  this  period  of  prosperity  was,  so  to  speak, 
only  the  spring-time,  the  youth  and  form.ative  pe- 
riod of  the  Isaiah  prophecy.  It  was  under  Ahaz 
especially  that  it  had  to  make  trial  of  itself.  The 
league  with  Assyria  fastened  the  gaze  of  the  Pro- 


phet on  the  .Vssyrian  dominion,  the  Babylonian 
embassy  in  Hezekiah's  time  (cliap.  x.xxix.)  on 
that  of  Babylon.  Although,  even  under  Ahaz 
and  Hczekiah,  there  were  wars  and  great  distress 
by  means  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Ephraimites,  as 
also  by  the  Assyrians,  still  the  destruction  was 
graciously  postponed. 

In  that  time,  therefore,  when  the  theocracy  be- 
gan to  show  its  relations  to  the  worldly  powers  in 
a  decisive  way,  there  appeared  a  prophet,  who, 
thoroughly  cultivated  under  the  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  Uzziah  and  .lotham,  could  recognize  the 
portentous  characteristics  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah,  and  see  deep  into  the  signs  pregnant 
with  the  future;  and  who  could  reveal  their 
meaning  with  such  wisdom,  power  and  art  as  are 
seen  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Wlien  Uzziah  died, 
Isaiah  was  just  old  enough  and  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  training  to  begin  the  prophetic  career ; 
under  Ahaz  he  had  attained  manly  maturity;  and 
under  Hezekiah,  with  glorified  vision,  like  one 
near  his  death,  he  beheld  the  glories  of  re- 
demption. 

2.  Onver.  1.  Jerome  inquires:  how  could  Isaiah 
have  seen  the  Lord,  seeing  Jolin  says  (John  i.20) 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  and  God 
Himself  said  to  Moses:  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face ;  for  there  .shall  no  man  see  me  and  live," 
Exod.  xxxiii.  20?  He  replies  to  the  question: 
that  not  only  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  but  also 
that  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  invi- 
sible to  bodily  eyes,  because  one  essence  is  in  the 
Trinity.  But  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  are  able  to 
behold  the  Godhead  according  to  the  saying: 
"  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God,"  Matt.  V.  8.  And  Augustine  cites  this  say- 
ing of  Jerome  approvingly,  and  comments  on  it 
[EpisL  ad  Fortunatianum)  Addenda  ergo,  etc.: 
"Therefore  by  saying  in  addition,  'but  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit,'  he  makes  vision  of  this  sort  totally 
different  from  every  kind  of  bodily  vision.  But 
lest  any  might  think  he  spoke  of  the  present 
time,  he  subjoins  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  wish- 
ing to  show  what  he  had  called  eyes  of  the  spi- 
rit: by  which  testimony  the  promise  is  declared, 
not  of  a  present,  but  of  a  future  vision." 

3.  On  ver.  2.  Fobrster  explains  the  fact  of 
the  Seraphim  covering  their  feet  with  their  wings 
as  proof  that  they  would  confess  that  their  holi- 
ness was  imperfect  and  impure  in  comparison 
with  the  absolute  holiness  of  God.  For  this  he 
cites  Job  iv.  18,  "  Behold,  He  put  no  trust  in  His 
servants;  and  His  angels  He  charged  with  folly," 
and  XV.  15,  "  Behold,  He  putteth  no  trust  in  His 
saints ;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His 
sight." 

4.  It  was  even  the  opinion  of  many  Eabbia 
that  a  trace  of  threeness  of  the  divine  essence  was 
contained  in  the  three  times  holy  of  the  Seraphim. 
Peter  Galatinus  (Italian,  baptized  Jew,  Fran- 
ciscan monk)  in  his  Arcanis  cathnlicae  veritalis  II. 
1,  has  proved  this  especially  of  Rabbi  Simon 
JocHAi  and  Jonatan  ben  Ufiel  (the  Targn- 
mist).  Comp.  Raymundus  Martini  in  the 
puijio  fidei,  and  especially  JoH.  Meyer  in  the 

Dissertatio  theolorjica  de  mysterio  sacrosanrtae  trinita- 
tis  ex  solius  V.  TL  libris  demonstrato.  Harderwich, 
1712. 

On  the  ground  of  this  recognized  reference  to 
the  Trinity,  this  song  of  the  Seraphim  has  ob- 
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tained  great  significance  in  Christian  liturgies  to 
the  present  time.  "  Its  introduclion  into  them  has 
been  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
(f  116),  and  already  in  a  letter  of  Clement,  Bi- 
shop of  Home  (f  100),  there  is  found  a  hint  of  it. 
Pope  SixTus  1.  \t  1^0)  is  said  to  have  adopted 
it  into  the  Romisli  mass."  Schoebeblein,  Schatz 
des  liturg.  Chor.  und  Oenieindegesan'js  I.  p.  333. 
[On  the  Trisliagion.  comp.  a  Bib.  Encycl.  or 
Bingham's  Antiquity  of  the  Christian  Church,  Book 
XIV.  ii.  l  3,  4,  and  Book  XV.  iii.  i  10]. 

5.  On  ver.  4.  If  a  typical  meaning  of  the  shak- 
ing of  the  door-posts  is  insisted  on,  it  must  bo 
sought  in  that  power  of  the  revelation  of  divine 
glory  that  affects  and  moves  everything,  impress- 
ing both  personal  and  impersonal  creatures  ;  and 
an  example  must  be  found  in  the  events  attend- 
ing the  death  of  Christ  (Matth.  xxvii.  50  sq.). 

6.  On  ver.  5.  "  God  does  not  put  angels  into 
the  pulpit,  but  poor,  weak  men.  The  angels  do 
not  know  how  sinful  men  are  atfected  ;  but  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  chosen  from  men,  know  that 

well." — FOERSTEK. 

7.  On  ver.  8.  Viteinga  remarks  here  that 
Christian  expositors,  Gkotius  excepted,  explain 
the  change  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  "whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us  "  as  implying  the  Trinity.  "  Calvin,  too,"  he 
says,"  and  Piscator,  usually  more  cautious  than 
others  in  observations  of  this  sort,  here  plainly 
utter  this  sentiment."  ["  This  explanation  is  the 
only  one  that  accounts  for  the  difterence  of  num- 
ber in  the  verb  and  pronoun." — J.  A.  Alexan- 
der.— Tr  ].  The  opinion  of  the  Jews,  however, 
is  that  God  is  represented  metaphorically  here,  as 
taking  counsel  with  His  family,  i.  c.  the  angels. 
VlTRiNGA  remarks  also  that  Sanctius  attributes 
to  Thomas  and  Hugo  the  important  emphasis  laid 
on  the  plural  "for  us,"  which  involves  the  mean- 
ing "  who  will  go  for  us  and  not  for  himself." 

8.  On  vers.  9  and  10.  What  God  says  to  the 
Prophet  here  rests  on  a  law  that  may  be  called 
the  law  of  the  polarity  of  the  will.  For  every 
thing  here  concerns  the  will,  i-  e.,  that  will-do 
that  is  conditioned  by  the  will-be  fcomp.  my  book, 

Der  Gottmensch,  p.  46sqq.).  As  in  electricity  si- 
milar poles  repel  one  another,  and  dissimilar  at- 
tract, which  depends  on  the  principle  of  deep  in- 
ward relationship  and  mutual  completion,  so  in 
like  manner  it  happens  in  spiritual  life.  The 
Lord  says,  John  viii.  37:  "My  word  hath  no 
place  in  you,"  and  again,  ver.  43:  "Why  do  ye 
not  understand  my  speech  ?  even  because  ye  can- 
not hear  my  words;"  which  question  he  proceeds  to 
answer  himself  (ver.  44) :  "ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do;" 
and  immediately  after  He  says,  ver.  47 :  "He  that 


is  of  God  heareth  GoJ's  words:  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not  because  ye  are  not  of  God." 

Therefore  where  the  word  of  God  comes  in 
contact  with  a  heterogeneous  pole,  it  is  repelled. 
And  not  only  tliat,  but  that  negative  pole  becomes 
more  intensely  negative  by  the  exercise  of  its  ne- 
gative power.  And  the  stronger  the  power  that 
provokes  its  energetic  reaction,  and  the  oftener 
this  provocation  occurs,  so  much  the  more  is  it 
strengthened  in  that  negation  till  it  becomes  quite 
hardened.  The  magnet  loses  its  power  by  disu.se, 
whereas  frequent  use  strengthens  it.  Thus  we 
find  that  every  where  the  most  glorious,  clearest, 
loveliest  testimonies  to  divine  truth  are  not  re- 
ceived where  the  will  is  wanting  to  receive  them, 
i.e.,  where,  to  speak  biblically,  the  flesh  is  stronger 
than  the  spirit.  Therefore  must  all  prophets  of 
the  Lord  be  hated  and  persecuted  in  proportion 
as  they  announced  the  truth  mightily  and  pene- 
tratingly;  and  that  hate  must  attain  its  climax  in 
opposing  Him  who  was  Himself  the  truth. 

8.  On  ver.  13.  "Paul,  also, when  he  represents 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  in  Rom.  xi.,  calls  the 
race,  ver.  16,  a  holy  root,  and,  vers.  23-25,  se- 
vered branches  that  God  will  again  graft  in." 
Starke. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  ver.  3.  The  thrice  holy  of  the  Seraphim 
a  revelation.  1.  Of  the  holiness  of  God.  2.  Of 
His  glory.     3.  Of  the  Trinity. 

2.  On  vers.  5-8.  The  way  of  reconciliation  to 
God  prefigured  by  the  example  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  1.  The  beginning  of  this  way  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin :  a.  occasioned  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  b.  manifesting  itself  by  the 
confession  of  sin,  c.  constraining  one  co  cry  for 
deliverance  (woe  is  me).  2.  The  end  of  this  way 
is  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  a.  made  possible  by  the 
sacrifices  to  which  the  altar  points,  b.  applied  by 
the  word  and  sacrament  (the  address  of  the  angel 
and  the  live  coal),  c.  appropriated  by  faith  (the 
Prophet  yields  himself  to  the  action  of  the  an- 

gel). 

3.  On  ver.  8.  Installation  address.  Whom 
shall  I  send?  etc.  Herein  lies:  1.  The  divine 
call  to  office.  2.  The  high  importance  of  the 
office.  3.  The  joyful  inspiration  for  the  oiiice. 
Hahn. 

4.  On  vers.  9-13.  The  fruit  of  preaching.  1. 
It  is  gratifying  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
hearers  (ver.  136;  Matt.  xxii.  14).  2.  In  most 
hearers  it  is  rather  mournful,  because  by  preach- 
ing: a,  they  are  only  moved  to  the  full  unfolding 
of  their  enmity;  b.  they  are  made  ripe  for  judg- 
ment (vers.  11-13  a). 
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n.-THE  FIRST  GRAND  DIVISION. 


Chapteks  VII.— XXXIX. 


FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 


Chaps.  VII.-XII. 

Israel's   Relation  to  Assyria  as  Representative  of  the  World-Power  generally  lo 
its  Destructive  Beginning  and  Prosperous  Ending. 


Chapters  vii. — xii.  deal  wholly  with  the  rela- 
tion of  Israel  to  Assyria.  They  show  how  the 
way  was  opened  for  this  relation  by  the  unhappy 
league  that  Ahaz  concluded  with  the  king  of  As- 
syria for  protection  against  Syria  and  Ephraim. 
The  Prophet  annonnces  first  that  the  fear  of  the 
Syrians  and  of  Ephraim  is  groundless:  but  Assy- 
ria is  to  be  feared.  Talking  with  Assyria  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  later  developments  of  the 
world-power,  he  announces  to  Israel  a  second  ex- 
ile, corresponding  to  that  of  Egypt  as  the  first,  but 
also  a  second  return,  corresponding  to  that  glo- 
rious return  in  whicli  Moses  led  them.  Tliis  de- 
liverance will  be  brought  about  by  a  Branch  that 
13  to  be  expected  from  the  house  of  David,  tliat 
shall  spring  as  son  of  a  virgin  from  the  apparently 
dried  up  root  of  this  house,  and,  in  the  might  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  will  found  a  liingdom  of  peace  that 
shall  embrace  and  have  dominion  over  all  nature. 

This  prophetic  cycle  divides  in  three  parts.  In 
the  first  part  (chap.  vii.  I — ix.  6)  the  Prophet  op- 
poses to  the  false  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Assyria 


against  the  apparent  danger  that  threatened  from 
Syria  and  Ephraim,  the  ideal  figure  of  a  child, 
that  finds  its  type  in  the  half-frightful,  half  com- 
forting phenomenon  of  (he  virgin's  son  Immanuel, 
partly  in  the  form  of  a  son  born  to  the  Prophet 
himself:  types  that  at  the  same  time  are  earnest 
of  a  prelirain.ary  deliverance. 

In  (he  second  part  (chap.  ix.  7 — x.  4)  the  Pro- 
phet turns  to  the  Israel  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  with  a 
short,  as  it  were,  passing  word.  Prompted  by 
their  proud  words,  as  if  it  were  a  little  thing  for 
them  to  make  good  the  loss  so  far  sustained  from 
Assyria,  the  Prophet  announces  to  Ephraim  that 
what  they  regarded  as  the  end  was  only  the  first 
of  many  degrees  of  ruin  that  they  were  to  suffer 
from  Assyria. 

In  the  third  part  (chap.  x.  5— xii.  6)  the  Pro- 
phet turns  against  Assyria  itself.  Because  it 
would  not  be  the  instrument  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Lord's  sense,  to  it  is  announced  its  own  destruc- 
tion, but  to  Israel  deliverance  and  return  by  the 
Messiah  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


A.-THE  PROPHETIC  PEESPECTIVE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  AHAZ. 
Chap.  VII.  1— IX.  6. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  Judah 
was  seriously  threatened  by  the  league  between 
Syria  and  Ephraim.  Thereupon  Isaiah  received 
the  commission  from  .lehovah  to  say  to  Ahaz  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Syria  and  Epliraim. 
Ahaz  being  summoned  to  ask  for  a  sign  as  pledge 
of  the  truth  of  this  announcement,  refused  to  do 
so.  In  punislimcnt  a  sign  is  given  to  him.  He 
must  hear  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal  house,  proba- 
bly his  daugliter,  is  pregnant,  and  will  bear  a 
son.  But  this  son  of  a  virgin  shall  receive  the 
exceeding  comforting  name,  "Immanuel."  Be- 
fore he  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  the  lands  of  Syria  and  Epiiraim  shall  be 
forsaken  .and  desert.  IJut  danger  threatens  from 
that  side  from  which  Ahaz  hopes  for  help  and  de- 
liverance—that is,  from  Assyria.  For  Assyria 
will  turn  the  holy  land  into  a  desert.  Shortly  af- 
ter, the  Propliet  announces  that  a  son  will  be  born 
to  himself  He  does  not  do  this  publicly,  how- 
ever, but  to  two  reliable  men.     At  the  same  time 


the  Prophet  must  set  up  a  public  tablet  with  the 
inscription,  Mahcr-slialal-hash-baz.  When  the 
boy  was  born,  he  received  these  words  as  hia 
name.  And  it  was  revealed  as  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  that  before  the  boy  could  say  fatber  and 
mother,  the  spoil  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  king  of  As.syria.  By  this 
second  child,  then,  substantially  the  same  thing 
was  predicted  as  by  the  first,  the  son  of  the  vir- 
gin. Both  prophecies  must  in  general  have  oc- 
curred in  the  same  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (743  B.  C).  Only  the  announce- 
ment of  Immanuel  precedes  somewliat  that  of 
Maher-shalal-liash-baz.  Wherefore  this  double 
prediction  of  the  same  thing?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  announcement  of  Immanuel  was  intended 
immediately  for  the  royal  family.  For  it  was  a 
sign  involving  punishment  (comp.  comment  on 
vii.  14).  But  the  people,  too,  were  mightily  con- 
cerned in  this  affair.  Therefore  there  waa  given 
to  them  a  special  sign  by  Maher-sbalal.     Such  is 
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the  extent  of  the  two  prophecies  at  the  beginning 
of  Ahaz's  time.  It  is  seen  that  each  has  for  its 
central  point  the  future  birth  of  a  child.  From 
viii-  5  on  follows  a  series  of  short  utterances,  all 
of  which  relate  to  the  same  subjects.  The  words 
viii.  5-8  are  a  warning  directed  primarily  to 
Ephraim,  not  to  despise  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
nor  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  Syria  and 
Ephraim,  for  Assyria  will  overflow  the  latter  like 
a  .stream,  and  then,  of  course,  Judah  too.  Chap. 
viii.  9-15  contains  a  threatening  proclamation  to 
the  nations  of  that  time  that  conspired  against 
Judah,  and  a  warning  to  Judah  not  to  fear  these 
conspiracies,  but  rather  to  let  the  Lord  be  the 
only  subject  of  fear.  Finally  a  conclusion  follows 
(viii.  16 — ix.  6)  which  sounds  almost  like  the 
testament  of  the  Prophet  to  his  disciples.  For, 
after  a  brief  prayer  to  Jehovah  to  seal  the  law  and 
testimony  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  he  sets 
forth  himself  and  his  disciples  as  living  signs  and 
wonders  that  exhort  men  to  have  faith  in  Jeho- 
vah, warns  against  the  temptation  to  superstitious 
divination,  and  exhorts  to  cleave  to  the  law  and 
testimony.  For  only  therein,  in  the  troublous  days 
to  come,  may  be  found  comfort  and  restoration. 

And  now  that  the  prophet's  testament  may  be 
also  a  prophetic  testament,  prayer  and  exhortation 
merge  into  a  prophetic  vision.  The  gaze  of  the 
Prophet  is  directed  to  the  remote  future.  Dark 
lies  the  future  before  him.  But  just  in  the  quar- 
ter that  the  darkness  is  deepest,  in  the  least  re- 
garded northern  border  of  the  holy  land,  he  sees 
a  bright  light  arise,  which  marvellously  (one  in- 
voluntarily calls  to  mind  CoBREaaio's  painting  of 
the  Nativity)  has  its  origin  in  the  person  of  a 
child,  that  proves  to  be  the  promised  Branch  of 
David,  and  restorer  of  David's  kingdom  to  ever- 
lasting power  and  glory.  If  our  conjecture  is 
correct,  that  we  have  here  the  Prophet's  testament 


to  his  disciples,  then  we  may  well  conceive  why 
it  is  introduced  just  here.  First,  it  has  the  same 
obscure  prophetic  background  that  was  given  by 
the  perspective  of  the  abandonment  of  Israel  to 
the  power  of  Assyria ;  and  then,  like  both  the 
chief  prophecies  described  above,  it  makes  the 
dispersion  of  that  obscurity  by  the  clear  light  of 
salvation  proceed  from  the  person  of  a  child  that 
is  to  be  looked  for. 

"We  may  accordingly  sketch  out  the  division 
of  our  section  as  follows : 

I.  The  two  chief  prophecies  concerning  the  birth 
of  the  virgin's  son  and  the  Prophet's  son.  vii. 
1 — viii.  4. 

1.  The  prophecy  of  the  virgin's  son  Immanuel. 
vii.  1-25. 

o)  Isaiah  and  Ahaz  at  the  conduit  of  the 

upper  pool.    vii.  1-9. 
b)  Isaiah  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family 

announcing   a  sign :    the  Virgin's  Son 

Immanuel.    vii.  10-25. 

2.  Isaiah  giving  the  whole  nation  a  sign  by  the 
birth  of  his  son  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  viii. 
1^. 

II.  Supplements. 

1.  Those  that  despise  Shiloah  shall  be  punished 
by  the  wafers  of  the  Euphrates,   viii.  5-8. 

2.  Threatening  against  those  that  conspire 
against  Judah,  and  against  those  that  fear 
these  conspiracies,    viii.  9-15. 

3.  The  testament  of  the  Prophet  to  his  disci- 
ples,   viii.  16 — ix.  6. 

a)  Prayer  and  exhortation  merging  into 
prophetic  vision,    viii.  16-23  (ix.  1). 

b)  The  light  of  the  future  proceeding  from 
a  child,  that  is  to  be  born  of  the  race  of 
David,    ix.  1-16  (2-7). 


I.— THE   TWO   CHIEF  PEOPHECIES   CONCERNING   THE   BIRTH   OF 
THE  VIRGIN'S  SON  AND  OF  THE  PROPHET'S  SON. 


Chapter  VII.  1-VIII.  4. 

1.  THE  PEOPHECY  OF  THE  VIRGIN'S  SON  IMMANUEL. 

Chap.  VII.  1-25. 

a)  Isaiah  and  Ahaz  at  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool. 

Chap.  VII.  1-9. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahaz  the  son  of  Jotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  tJiat  Rezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Reraaliah,  king 
of  Israel,  went  up  toward  Jerusalem  to  war  against  it,  but  could  not  'prevail 
against  it. 

And  it  was  told  the  house  of  David,  saying.  Syria  'is  confederate  with  Ephraim. 
And  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are 
moved  with  the  wind.     Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Isaiah,  Go  forth  now  to  meet  Ahaz, 
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thou,  and  'Shear-jashub  thy  son,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 

4  ^highway  of  the  fuller's  field ;  and  say  unto  him, 
Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ; 

Fear  not,  ^neither  be  faint-hearted 

Tor  the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  fire-brands. 

For  the  fierce  anger  of  Rezin  with  Syria,  and  of  the  son  of  Kemaliah. 

5  Because  Syria,  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Remaliah, 
Have  "taken  evil  counsel  against  thee,  saying, 

6  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah,  and  ^"^vex  it, 
And  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us. 

And  set  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeal : 

7  Thus  saith  the  'Lord    God, 

It  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass. 

8  For  the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus, 
And  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  ; 

And  within  threescore  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  *that  it  be  not  a 
people. 

9  And  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria. 
And  the  head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son. 

"If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely,  ye  shall  not  be  established. 


1  Heb.  resteth  on  Ephraim. 

8  Or,  causeway. 

6  Or,  waken. 

'  Or,  Do  ye  not  believe  f  itis  because  i 

•  make  war  on  it. 

0  devised  evil. 

'  iheJLord  Jehovah. 


;  are  not  stable. 


2  That  is,  ITie  remnant  shall  return. 
*  Heb.  let  not  thy  heart  be  tender. 
0  Heb.  from  a  people. 


^  Before  these  two  smoking  torch-ends. 

^  shake  it. 

^Ifye  believe  not,  then  ye  continue  not. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Cha-P-  VII.  Ver.  1.  HlJ?  is  used  not  only  of  motion 
towards  a  place  that  is  conceived  of  as  higher  (e.  gr.,  1 
Kings  xii.  ^7  sqq. ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  and  TT'  of  the  oppo- 
site,  e.  g.  1  Kings  xxii.  2  ;  2  Kings  viii.  29)  but  also  of  any 
hostile  proceeding,  entering  on  a  plan  (1  Sam.  xvii.  23, 

25 ;  Micb.  ii.  13  ;  Neh.  ii.  2,  etc). Sy  changed  2  Kings 

xvi.  5  to  Viy  comes  from  the  preceding  Thv,  and  from 

:  T  t't 

the  additional  idea,  perhaps,  that  Rezin  was  the  chief 
person. 

Ver.  2.  pi  J  is  never  used  in  the  sense  oiniti,  confidere. 

But  it  wused  of  swarms  of  birds,  grasshoppers  and  flies, 

that  settle  down  somewhere  (ver.  19;    Exod.  x.  14;  2 

Sam.  xxi.  10).    Such  is  its  meaning  here  :  the  army  of 

Syria  has  settled  down  like  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers  on 

the  spot  where  the  army  of  Ephraim  was  encamped. 

Comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.    On  the  fem.  PHJ  after   C^X 

TT  T  -: 

comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  x.  10  ;  coll.  xiv.  15, 18. 

Ver.  3.  n  'i*n  occurs  again  in  Isaiah  only  xxxvi.  2. 

n7DD  Isaiah  used  often  beside  here:  xxxvi.  2;  xi.  16; 

T  :    ■ 

xix.  23;  xxxiii.  8;  xl.  3;  xlix.  11;  lix.7;  Isii.lO.    DDID 
only  here  and  xxxvi.  2,  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  4.  After  iDti^n  should  follow  properly  a  nega- 
tive  notion,  whence  the  word  always  has  after  it  the 
conjunctions  ]3  or  Sk  or  the  preposition  m  (as  soli- 
tary exceptions,  comp.  Exod.  xix.  12;  xxiii.  13).  There- 
fore a  negation  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  following 
iDpUfr\,  "take  heed  of  (unbelieving,  thus  sinful)  dis- 
quietude, but  rather  be  quiet."  The  direct  causative 
Hiphil  OppT}  has  evidently  the  meaning  that  Ahaz 
must  control  his  anxiety,  quiet  himself.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  again  xxx.  15 ;  xxxii.  17 ;  Ivii.  20,  whereas 


GRAMMATICAL. 

the  Niph.  *i;Ol^J  occur.s  in  Isaiah  only  here.  TV  Niph, 
of  ^D1 ;  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  Iv-  22,  it  always  occurs 
in,  connection  with  3^7    or    3?  in  the   sense  of  be- 

r  •" 

coming  weak,  timorous  (Deut.  xx.  3;  Jer.  Ii.  46;  2  Ki. 
xxii.  19  ;  Job  xxxiii.  16) ;  it  does  not  occur  apain  in  Isa. 
Only  once  he  uses  the  Pual  i.  6.    ^JT  (according  to  Isa. 

TT 

ix.  13, 14;  xix.  15)  "  the  tail,  the  end  piece."  ^^i<  (found 
beside  only  Am.  iv.  11 ;  Zech.  iii.  2)  is  the  charred  stick 
of  wood  that  may  have  been  used  to  stir  the  fire.  \l^)? 
"smoking,"  only  here  in  Isaiah,  and  Exodus  xx.  18. 
U1  'IN  ■''inn,  to  understand  the  prefix  3  to  be  of 
time  =■  "while  glowing "  (Drechsleh,  Delitzsch,  Kno- 
BEL,  Gesenius)  seems  to  me  unsuitable.  |0  marks  the 
object  of  fear.  3  following  rather  distributes  the  com- 
mon notion  "smoking  firebrands  "  to  the  two  so-named, 
as  3  often  stands  after  general  expressions  of  number, 
(especially  after  7JD).  Comp.  Exod.  xii.  19,  "  whosoever 
eateth  leaven  shall  be  cut  off  Y'^^'^  niTt<31  1J3-" 
Gen.  vii,  21 ;  ix.  2,  10.  Comp.  Ewald,  §  217  sq.  The  LXX. 
translates  singularly  orav  yd.p  hpyrj  tou  SufioO  fxov  y4vr}- 
Tat,  TTaKiv    iacro/xai.      Kai   6   vlo?    toD  'Apa/x    koX   6  utb?  Toi) 

'PojueAt'ou,  etc.  Gesenius  correctly  conjectures  that  the 
translator  instead  of  r^'^3N  reads  ptO'lK,  or  rather 

Ver.  6.  y^pT}  is  Hiph.  from  yp.  The  fundamental 
meaning  is  :  "  to  experience  a  shaking,  a  shock."  From 
this  are  derived  the  meanings  a)  ^imcre,  "  trembling, 
quaking,"  (ver.  16,  Exod.  i.  12;  Num.  xxii.  3);  6)  taedere, 
fastidire.  Disgust  brings  about  a  shock  (comp.  "es 
echatteltmich")  which,  when  it  is  powerful,  occasions 
vomiting  (Kip)  (comp.  e.g.  Gen.  xxvii.  46;  Num.  xxi. 
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6);  c)  in  the  Hiphil :  "to  wake  up;"  for  waking  up  is 
the  effect  of  a  shock  that  the  sleeper  experiences  from 
without  or  within.  In  this  sense,  however,  the  Hiphil  is 
evidently  a  direct  causative,  since  it  properly  means  "  to 
make  a  shaking,  a  shaker."  Wherever  else  this  Hiph. 
V''pn  occurs,  except  our  verse,  it  means  "  to  awake." 
Our  verse  is  therefore  the  only  one  where  the  word  oc- 
curs as  the  causative  of  the  notion  Vp  =  timere  (verse 

16).  Many  expositors  therefore  have  hesitated  to  take 
the  word  in  this  sense.  Thus  Fuerst  (Concord-,  p.  9S8) 
would  give  our  T*''pn  the  meaning  tncidcre,  impungere, 
or'abscind&re,  in  that  he  combines  it  with  v^p  "thorn," 
or  with  l^p  t&nipus  ahscissioms,  "harvest."  Gesenius, 
{Thes.  p.  12U8)  proposes  to  read  riilp^VJ  coarctemus,  ur- 
geamus,  (xxix.  'A  7).  However,  as  this  Hiphil  is  in  any 
case  unusual,  it  seems  better  to  take  it  in  a  sense  that 
is  suggested  by  something  near  at  hand,  ver.  16.  The 
feminine  suffix  here  and  afterwards  in  nj^p3J  and 
n3in^  relates  plainly  to  Judah  as  land.  The  meaning 
of  the  Hiph.  _J?''p!Jn  i^  not  quite  clear.  The  fundamen- 
tal meaning  of  the  word  is:  "to  split.''  It  is  used  of 
splitting  wood  (Eccl.  x.  9,  coll.  Gen.  xxii.  3)  of  eggshells 
(Isa.  lix.  5)  of  the  earth  from  which  springs  forth  the 
fountain  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  15)  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  13) ;  it  is  said  that  a  besieged  city  is  split  when 
it  is  taken,  that  is,  a  breach  is  made  in  its  walls  (2  Ki. 
XXV.4;  Jer.xxxix.2;  lii.7;  Ezek.  xxvi.  10).  Inthelast- 
named  sense  it  is  used  2  Chr.  xxxii.  1,  where  it  is  said 
of  Sennacherib:  "He  encamped  against  the  fenced  ci- 
ties and  thought  V/H  Dl?p37."  where  the  constructio 
praegnaris  is  important  to  the  exposition  of  our  passage. 
The  word  however  is  also  used  of  a  land.  2  Chron.  xxi. 
17  we  read  of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians :  "  they  came 
up  into  Judah,  n^^pl"'^  and  carried  away  all  the  sub- 
stance," etc.  Beside  the  present  place,  the  Hiph.  occurs 
only  2  Kings  iii.  26,  where  it  is  used  of  an  intended 
breaking  forth  on  the  part  of  an  enclosed  army.  Ac- 
cording to  all  this,  the  use  of  the  word  for  breaking 
through,  foi'cing  a  fortified  city,  seems  to  me  to  settle 
the  meaning.  A  land  is  forced,  broken  through,  as  well 
as  a  city,  when  the  living  wall  that  defends  it,  the  de- 
fensive army  is  broken  through.  Thus  the  sense  of 
our  passage  will  be :  let  us  br^ak  through  it  (the  land 
of  Judahj  i.  e.,  take  it  by  breaking  through  the  protect- 
ing army,  and  thereby  take  it  to  ourselves.  There  lies 
in  the  expression,  beside  the  pregnant  construction,  at 
the  same  time  a  metonomy. 


It  is  not  known  who  "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  was.  JC3  is 
the  Hebrew  ^ID  (comp.  ]lSi:3D  1  Kings  xv.  18);^he 
ending  Sk  is  changed  in  the  pause  from  ^K,  whereby, 
perhaps  intentionally,  arises  the  meaning  "not  good" 
(good  for  nothing).  If  the  name  wag  of  Israelitish  ori- 
gin (comp.  rr'DltD)  then  likely  that  Tabeal  or  his  sou 

■  T 

was  a  fugitive  of  Judea  of  note.  The  name  is  found 
again  Ezra  iv.  7.  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  of 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  is  mentioned  however  an 
I-tirbV-irlu,  or  T^-bf-irlu,  with  the  addition  "  mat  A-ru-mu  " 
i.  e.,  from  the  land  of  Aram. 

Ver.  8  b.  The  position  of  these  words  is  surprising. 
Why  do  they  not  stand  after  ver.  9  a?  And  how  is  the 
1  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  8  to  be  construed  ?  Is  it  that 
paratactic  Vav,  that  is  determined  only  by  the  connec- 
tion? And  what  is  it  that  so  determines  it?  Shall  we 
regard  it  as  causal,  which  were  quite  grammatical? 
(Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  56;  Deut.  xvii.  16;  Ps.  vii.  10,  etc. 
Ewald's  Gram.,  g  353  a ;  Gesbn.  g  155,  1  c).  Or  shall  we, 
like  Chryso.itom  and  Calvin,  with  whom  Tholuck  agrees, 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  vvf  or  intereaf  Take  one  or  the 
other  and  it  is  not  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  to  an- 
swer best,  to  assume  tliat  the  wordf  are  a  sample  of  the 
oracle-like,  lapidary  style  {Lapidarstlls)  and  thence  no 
grammatically  correct  construction  is  to  be  looked  for. 
Did  the  words  in  question  stand  after  9  &,  whither  Lowth 
has  transposed  them,  then  indeed  the  disposition  of 
the  sentence  would  be  more  correct,  but  the  construc- 
tion would  be  monotonous.  lyXT  occurring  four  times 
in  succession  would  sound  bad.  By  the  interposition 
of  ver.  8  6,  this  evil  is  avoided.  Thus  manifoldness  is 
combined  with  equilibrium.  And  thus,  without  ig- 
noring the  difficulties,  we  will  still  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  passage  being  genuine  as  it  is,  against 
which  there  is  grammatically  nothing  to  oppose  (comp. 
Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weissagungen,  and  Ew- 
ald).  Examples  of  the  construction  <)  D'^ti'ty  11^31 
Gen.  xl.  13, 19 ;  Josh.  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  22  ;  Isa.  xxi.  16  ; 

Jer.  xxviii.  3, 11;  Am.iv.7.    Jin"*  is  imp  Kal. frompnn 
-  ..  -  J. 

fractus  est.  xxx.  31 ;  xxxi.  4;  11.  6,  e^c— D^D=D^  ilVflD, 
comp.  xvii.  1 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Ixii.  10. 

Ver.  9.  Niph.  |DS<J  if*  firmum,  stabilem,  perennem  esse 
(xxii.  23,  25;  xxxiii.  16;  xlix.  7;  Iv.  3  ;  Ix.  4).  ''3  is  ple- 
onastic, but  very  expressive,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  de- 
pendent on  an  ideal  oerbum  dicendi  (Num.  xxii.  29,  33; 
Ps.  cxxviii.  4). 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.   And  it  came  to   pass -with  the 

wind. — Vers.  1,  2.  This  war  expedition  of  the 
united  Syrian.s  and  Ephraimitefl  is  mentioned  2 
Kings  XV.  37;  xvi.  5  sq.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5  sq. 
Were  one  to  follow  the  statement  of  2  Kings  xv. 
30,  then  Pekah  did  not  at  all  live  to  see  Ahaz. 
For  there  it  reads :  "And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah 
made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah,  and  smote  him 
and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah."  If 
Pekah  was  killed  after  Jolham's  death  under 
Ahftz,  it  must  any  way  read  "in  the  first  year  of 
Ahaz."  But  according  to  all  other  data,  Pekah 
mast  undoubtedly  have  lived  to  see  Ahaz.  For 
2  Kings  XV.  1  it  reads  that  Ahaz  became  king  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah,  who,  according  to 


XV.  27,  reigned  twenty  years.  How  otherwise 
could  Pekah,  according  to  Isa.  vii.  1,  wage  war 
against  Ahaz?  How  could  Tiglath-Pileser,  ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  XV.  29,  whom  Ahaz  summoned 
(2  Kings  xvi.  7),  in  Pekah's  day,  still  occupy  the 
region  of  Ephraim  and  carry  the  people  away? 
Bat  the  statement  of  2  Kings  xv.  30  6  proves  it- 
self false  in  other  ways.  For,  vers.  32,  33,  we 
read  that  Jotham  became  king  in  the  second  year 
of  Pekah,  and  reigned  sixteen  years.  Accord- 
ingly Jotham  must  have  died  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Pekah.  Therefore  Pekah  survived  Jo- 
tham, and  not  Jotham  Pekah,  as  ver.  30  gives  the 
impression.  Httzig  {Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  I.  p. 
212)  makes  the  original  form  of  the  statement  to 
be;  **And  he  killed  him  in  the  twentieth  year 
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of  his  reign,  and  became  king  i  i  his  stead ;"  but 
the  following  "of  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah,"  etc., 
are  the  superscription  of  ver.  32  sqq. 

However  this  may  be,  the  statement  of  ver.  30  6 
is  in  any  case  incorrect.  Therefore  we  have  here 
a  plain  example  of  the  corruption  of  the  text,  un- 
less we  assume  an  inexact  or  erroneous  use  of  ori- 
ginal sources. 

Pekah  not  only  survived  .Totham,  but  he  lived 
during  three  years  of  Ahaz,  because,  according  to 
ver.  27,  Pekah  reigned  twenty  years,  and  in  his 
seventeenth  year  Ahaz  became  king.  Therefore 
in  these  three  years  must  occur  the  events  related 
in  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  Drechslek  says  correctly, 
the  spoiling  of  Ephraim,  spoken  of  2  Kings  xv. 
29,  presupposes  the  conception,  birth,  and  learn- 
ing to  talk  of  " Hasten-spoil,  Quick-prey"  (Isa. 
viii.  3  sqq.) ;  consequently  one  must  say  that  the 
attack  of  Kezin  and  Pekah  must  be  located  in  the 
first  half  of  the  three  years  that  the  latter  lived  in 
common  with  Ahaz. 

Rezin  was  the  last  king  of  independent  Syria — 
for  by  his  overthrow  it  became  an  Assyrian  pro- 
vince. The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  of 
Damascus  was  Eezin  (pn>),  who,  having  run  away 
from  his  lord  Hadade3er,'king  of  Syria  of  Zobah, 
gathered  a  horde  of  fighting  men,  and  settled  with 
them  in  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi.  23  sqq.).  From 
that  period  we  find  the  Syrian  power,  hitherto  di- 
vided into  many  small  kingdoms,  concentrated 
under  the  king  of  Damascus.  Kezin  is  followed 
by  Hezion  ([I'ln,  if  he  is  not  identical  with  [in 
as  EwALD,  Oesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  III.  1.51,  and  The- 
NITJS,  on  1  Kings  xv.  19,  conjecture) ;  he  by  his 
son  Tabrimon,  who,  according  to  1  Kings  xv.  19, 
appears  to  have  made. a  league  with  Abiiam  the 
king  of  Judah,  which  Benhadad,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Tabrimon,  renewed  with  king  Asa;  an  uu- 
theocratic  proceeding,  which,  according  to  2  Chr. 
xvi.  7,  provoked  the  sharp  censure  of  the  prophet' 
Hanani.  We  have,  then,  here  the  example  of  a 
league  that  a  king  of  .Judah  made  with  the  heathen 
king  of  Syria  in  order  to  war  upon  Baasha,  king 
of  Israel,  to  which  in  addition  must  be  observed 
the  grave  fact  that  Benhadad  at  the  very  time  was 
in  league  with  Baasha,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  solicited  to  break  an  existing  alliance. 
Thus  the  league  between  Pekah  and  Eezin 
against  Ahaz  appears  as  a  retribution  for  the 
league  that  Asa  had  made  with  Benhadad  against 
Baasha.  That  Benhadad,  whom  we  may  call 
Benhadad  I.,  was  suceeeded  by  Benhadad  II.,  of 
whom  we  read  that  he  combined  thirty-two  kings 
under  Jus  supreme  command  against  Israel  (1 
Kings  XX.  1  sqq.).  Benhadad  II.  was  succeeded 
by  Hazael,  who  murdered  his  master  (1  Kings 
xix.  1.5;  2  Kings  viii.  7  sqq.).  Hazael  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benhadad  III.,  his  son  (2  Kings  xiii. 
2i);  finally  Eezin  succeeded  him;  his  name  pos- 
sibly is  identical  with  that  of  Eezin,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  as  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  1307) 
and  Baihinoek  (Heezog's  Real-Eneyclop.  VII. 
p.  44)  conjecture.  The  sounds  I  and  X,  as  is  well 
known,  being   nearly  related  (ds  and  ts;   comp. 

pj;y  and  p_l,  nny  and  IPt,  yh})^  and  tSj?,  1j;jf 
and  Aram.  I^r,  etc.).  But  if  ['in.  and  ['in  (Prov. 
xiv.  28,  where  the  word  is  parallel  with  "^hn)  and 


[t'l  (Judg.  V.  3;  Ps.  ii.  2,  gravis,  augusius,  princeps, 
stand  related  in  root  and  meaning,  we  would  then 
see  this  kingdom  of  Damascus  also  begin  and  end 
with  an  Augustus. 

Pekah,  son  of  Eemallah,  an  otherwise  unknown 
name,  was  E/'W  of  the  king  Pekahiah.  Luther 
translates  the  word  by  iJitter  =  "  knight,"  but  it 
means  properly  "  chariot  warrior,"  because  three 
always  stood  on  a  chariot  (comp.  Exod.  xiv.  7 : 
XV.  4).  It  signifies  a  follower  generally  (2  Kings 
X.  25),  as  well  as  particularly  a  favored  follower, 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned  (2  Kings  vii.  2, 
17,  19).  Pekah  killed  his  master  after  a  reign 
of  two  years  (2  Kings  xv.  23  sqq.).  Like  all  other 
rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  "he  difl  that 
wliicli  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  ver. 
28.  Our  passage  is  explained  by  the  parallel 
passages,  2  Kings  xvi.  5  sqq.  and  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
•5  sqq. 

The  words  of  2  Kings  xvi.  5  sqq.  correspond 
almost  verbatim  with  Isa.  vii.  1.  Such  difTerence 
as  there  is  indicates  that  the  author  of  2  Kings 
meant,  not  that  Jerusalem  itself,  but  only  the  king, 
was  hard  pressed, — meaning,  of  course,  the  king 
as  representative  of  the  land.  Moreover  that  the 
author  of  2  Kings  drew  from  Isaiah,  and  not  the 
reverse,  appears  to  me  beyond  doubt.  For  2 
Kings  is  without  doubt  a  much  more  recent  book 
than  Isaiah.  At  most,  Isaiah  could  only  have 
used  one  of  the  sources  used  by  the  writer  of  2 
Kings.  But  why  need  the  Prophet  look  into  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  for  a  summary  notice  of 
an  event  of  his  own  times,  and  known  to  all  his 
contemporaries?  Combining  then  the  accounts 
of  2  Kings  and  2  Chron.  we  obtain  the  following 
facts:  1,  the  hostile  incursion  of  Rezin  and  Pekah 
into  Judah;  2,  a  defeat  of  Ahaz  by  Eezin  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  5);  3,  a  defeat  of  Ahaz  by  Pekah  (vers. 
6-15) ;  4,  the  taking  of  Elath  by  the  Syrians  (2 
Kings  xvi.  6) ;  5,  an  expedition  of  Eezin  and  Pe- 
kah against  Jerusalem  (Isa.  vii.  1),  with  which 
also  'the  notice  Isa.  vii.  2  of  the  fact  that  "  Syria 
has  settled  upon  Ephraim"  has  more  or  less  con- 
nection. 

The  question  arises :  Is  the  expedition  referred 
to  in  our  passage  identical  with  that  related  2 
Kings  and  2  Chron.  ?  or  if  not,  did  it  occur  be- 
fore or  after  the  latter?  At  the  first  glance,  in- 
deed, one  is  liable  to  regard  Isa.  vi.  1  as  a  brief, 
summary  notice  of  all  the  transactions  of  ihat 
war.  But  then  it  is  surprising  that  this  notice — 
with  the  promises  that  follow  it  in  close  con- 
nection— gives  the  impression  that  the  war  pro- 
gressed in  a  way  wholly  favorable  for  Judah ; 
whereas  we  know  from  the  parallel  passages 
that  Judah  suffered  severe  defeats  and  prodi- 
gious loss.  Therefore  we  cannot  take  our  verse 
as  such  a  parallel  and  supimary  account.  But 
it  is  impossible  also  that  wliat  our  passage  re- 
counts preceded  the  defeats  of  which  we  have  ac- 
count in  the  parallel  passage.  For  then  the  state- 
ments of  our  pa.ssages  would  equally  disagree  with 
the  event.  They  would  announce  only  good, 
whereas  in  reality  great  misfortunes  occurred. 
We  must  therefore  assume  that  our  passage  refers 
to  an  expedition  that  occurred  after  the  events  of 
2  Kings  xvi.  5  sqq..  and  2  Ch.  xxviii.  5  sqq. ; 
and  we  must  conceive  of  the  matter  as  follows: 
Eezin  and  Pekah  operated  at  first  separately,  33 
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is  expressly  indicated,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5.  The 
former,  likely,  traversed  the  East  of  Judah's  ter- 
ritory and  proceeded  at  once  south  toward  Elath. 
But  Pekah  engaged  in  battle  with  Ahaz  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  bad  result  for  Ahaz, 
related  2  Ohr.  xxviii.  5  6  sqq.  After  these  pre- 
liminary successes,  Rezin  and  Pekah  united  their 
armies  and  marched  against  Jerusalem  itself. 
This  is  the  expedition  of  which  our  passage  in- 
forms us,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  i\TM  ver.  2. 
The  expedition,  however,  did  not  succeed.  For 
Ahaz  had  applied  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  and 
the  news  that  the  latter  was  in  motion  in  response 
to  the  request  of  Ahaz,  moved  the  allied  kings  to 
hasten  home  into  their  countries.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained why  Isaiah  vii.  1  speaks  only  of  an  in- 
tended war  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
why  the  author  of  2  Kings  wlio  mistook  our  pass- 
age for  a  general  notice,  and  used  it  as  such,  re- 
sorted to  the  alterations  we  have  noticed  {viz.,  the 
omission  of  "against  it,"  and  "they  besieged 
Ahaz,  but  could  not  overcome  him "  2  Kings 
xvi.  5).  This  is  essentially  the  view  of  Caspaei 
too  ( in  the  TIniversitals-Programm  iiber  den  sy- 
risch-ephraimilitchen  Krieg,  Christiani,  1849),wit}i 
which  Delitzsch  agrees  (in  his  review  of  the 
foregoing  writing  in  Reuteb's  Itepert.,  April, 
1851,  reprinted  in  his  commentary). 

In  regard  to  ver.  1  6,  a  double  matter  is  to  be 
noticed  ;  1.  that  it  does  not  say  "  he  could  not 
take  it,  or  make  a  conquest  of  it "  or  the  like ; 
but  he  could  not  make  war  upon  it.  That  must 
plainly  mean  that  Rezin  and  Pekah  could  not 
find  even  time  to  begin  the  siege.  2.  The  clause 
''he  could  not,"  etc.,  must  be  construed  as  antici- 
pation of  the  result,  which  the  Prophet,  after  the 
well-known  Hebrew  manner  of  writing  history, 
joins  on  to  the  account  of  the  beginning.  What 
follows  then  ver.  2,  and  after,  is  thus,  as  to  time, 
to  be  thought  of  as  coming  between  ver.  1  a 
and  6. 

To  the  house  of  David.  —Ver.  2.  This  ex- 
pression (found  again  in  Isaiah  only,  ver.  13  and 
xxii.  22)  can,  indeed,  mean  the  race  of  David, 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  16 ;  1  Kings  xii.  16,  20,  26, 
etc.);  and  ver.  13  the  phiral  ■li'?^,  ''hear  ye," 
seems  really  to  commend  this  meaning.  But  the 
singular  suffix  in  1337  and  i'3J?  "his  heart,"  ''his 
people,"  proves  that  the  meaning  is  not  just  the 
same.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  "  house  of 
David"  here  means  the  palace,  the  royal  resi- 
dence. There  was  the  seat  of  government,  the 
king's  cabinet;  thither  was  the  intelligence 
brought.  It  is  as  when  one  says  :  it  was  told  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James,  or  the  Sublime  Porte.  Of 
course  the  expression  involves  reference  to  the 
living  possessor  of  the  government  building,  and 
the  governing  power,  the  king.  Hence  the  lan- 
guage proceeds  with  pronouns  (suffixes)  in  the 
singular. 

2.  Then  said  the  Lord the  sot  of  Re- 

maliah. — Vers.  3  and  4.  The  Prophet  receives 
command  to  go  and  meet  the  king,  who  had 
gone  out,  and  thus  whose  return  was  to  be  looked 
for.  But  he  must  not  go  alone,  but  in  company 
with  his  son,  Shear-jashub.  The  son  is  no  where 
else  mentioned.  The  name  signifies  the  chief 
contents  of  all  prophecy,  according  to  its  two  as- 
pects.   In  the  notion  1N^  Shear,  is  indicated  the 


entire  fulness  of  the  divine  judgments,  that  the 
Prophets  had  to  announce :  whereas  2W'  Jashub 
opens  up  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  final  deliv- 
erance. [The  name  means  a  remnant  may  return. 
— Tb.]  Comp.  i.  8,  9  ;  iv.  3  ;  vi.  13  ;  x.  20  sqq. 
(especially  ver.  21  where  the  words  31»'  Mim  ex- 
pressly recur).  We  have  shown  in  commenting 
on  Jer.  iii.  sqq.;  xxxi.  16-22  what  an  important 
part  the  notion  31tJ^  ''to  return,"  plays  in  Jer- 
emiah's prophecy.  The  significance  of  Shear- 
jashub's  name,  however,  makes  us  notice,  too, 
that  the  Prophet  himself  bears  a  significant  name. 
■in^H/^  means  "  salvation  of  Jehovah."  And  that 
the  proclamation  of  salvation,  comfort  is  the  chief 
contents  of  His  prophecies  Israel  has  long  known, 
and  acknowledged.  An  old  rabbinical  saying, 
quoted  by  Ababb.  reads  Knonj  iSd  in';?N'  133 
comp.  Introduction.  Threatening  and  consola- 
tion therefore  go  to  meet  Ahaz  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Isaiah  and  his  son,  yet  so  that  con- 
solation predominates,  as  also  the  words  that 
Isaiah  has  to  speak  are  for  the  most  part  consola- 
tory. Had  Israel  only  been  susceptible  of  this 
consolation ! 

The  locality  where  Isaiah  was  to  meet  the  king 
is  mentioned  xxxvi.  2,  and  in  the  same  words. 
There,  Rabshakeh,  the  envoy  of  Sennacherib,  ac- 
cording to  that  passage,  held  his  interview  with 
the  men  that  Ilezekiah  sent  out  to  him.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  an  open,  roomy  spot,  suited 
for  conferences.  According  to  the  researches  oi 
Robinson,  against  which  the  results  of  Kbafft, 
Williams  and  Hitzig  prove  not  to  be  tenable, 
(comp.  Aenold  in  Heezog's  R.  Encyel.  XVIII. 
p.  632  sq.),  the  upper-pool  is  identical  with  the 
Birket-el  itamilla,  which  in  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
lies  in  the  basin  that  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
Vale  of  Hinnom,  about  2100  feet  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate.  Moreover  this  pool  is  identical  with  "  the 
old  pool  "  mentioned  xxii.  11.  Hezekiah,  when 
he  saw  that  Sennacherib  was  coming  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  2  sqq.),  stopped  up  the  fountains  outside 
of  the  city,  and  conducted  the  water  of  llie  foun- 
tain of  Gihon  and  that  of  the  upper-pool  in  a  new 
conduit  between  the  two  walls  (xxii.  11  coll.  2 
Kings  XX.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  in  contrast  with 
which  it  was  that  the  upper-pool  was  called  the 
older.  The  fuller's  field,  the  place  where  the 
fullers  washed,  fulled  and  dried  their  stuffs,  must 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pool.  Now 
JoSEPHUS  (Bell.  Jud.  V.  4,  2)  speaks  of  a  fivf/na 
yvadiag,  "  fuller's  monument,"  that  must  have 
had  its  position  north  of  the  city.  For  this  rea- 
son many  (AVilliams,  Keappt,  Hitzig)  look 
for  the  fuller's  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fuller's  monument.  But  fuller's  field  and  fuller's 
monument  need  not  necessarily  be  near  one  an- 
other. For  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  con- 
cern the  place  of  the  fullers  as  such,  but  may 
have  been  erected  on  that  spot  to  a  fuller  or  by  a 
fuller  for  any  particular  reason  unknown  to  us. 
And  anyway  the  existence  of  a  pool  in  ancient 
times  north  of  .leru.salem  cannot  be  proved. 
Therefore  the  fuller's  field  lay  probably  in_  the 
neighborhood  of  the  upper-pool  west  of  the  city. 

Ahaz  had  probably  a  similar  end  in  view  at 
the  upper  pool  to  Hezehiah's,  according  to  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  2  sqq.  It  was  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all 
fountains,   brooks   and   pools,  and  yet  preserve 
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them  for  the  use  of  the  city.  The  end  was  ob- 
tained by  covering  them  over  above  and  conduct- 
ing them  into  the  city.  Perliaps  in  this  respect 
Ahaz  did  preparatory  work  for  Hezeliiah  (comp. 
Abkold,  L  c).  The  Prophet  warned  the  king 
against  sinning  througli  unbelieving  despondency. 
The  expression  ''  fear  not,  neither  be  faint- 
hearted," is  here  and  Jer.  li.  46,  borrowed  from 
Deut.  XX.  3,  where  it  is  said  to  tlie  people  how 
they  must  conduct  themselves  when  they  stand 
opposed  in  figlit  to  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
The  expression  occurs  only  in  tlie  three  places 
named.  Why  Ahaz  should  not  fear  is  expressed 
in  this,  that  the  enemy  that  threatened  him  arc 
compared  to  quenched  firebrands  and  stumps  of 
torches.  Two  firebrands  are  mentioned  in  the 
first  clause,  and  yet  the  idea  is  distributed  over 
three  bearers,  Eezin,  Syria  and  the  son  of  Eema- 
liah.  We  see  that  the  Prophet  takes  prince  and 
people  as  one ;  and  here  he  names  the  two  halves 
of  the  whole,  as  instantly  afterwards  ver.  5, 
Epliraim  and  the  son  of  Eemaliah,  but  the  second 
time  he  does  not  mention  Eezin  at  all,  but  only 
opposes  Syria  to  Ephraini  and  its  king.  There 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  this  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt for  Eezin,  who  first  is  named  in  connection 
with  his  nation  and  the  second  time,  not  at  all, 
80  that  he  plainly  appears  as  a  secondary  person. 
On  the  otlier  hand  contempt  was  expressed  for 
PeUah  by  calling  him  only  the  son  of  Eemaliah. 
But  what  is  the  son  of  Eemaliah,  a  man  utterly 
unknown,  opposed  to  the  son  of  David  I 

3.  Because  Syria shall  not  be  estab- 
lished.— Vers.  5-9.  The  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
mise "  because  Syria,  etc.,  have  taken  evil  coun- 
sel," etc.,  begins  ver.  7,  "  thus  saith  the  LoKD." 
The  evil  counsel  is  set  forth  ver.  6.  ''It  shall  not 
come  to  pass,"  says  literally,  what  is  expressed 
figuratively  by  DIpD  N7  =  it  shall  not  stand. 
For  there  underlies  the  latter  expression  the  figure 
of  a  prostrate  body  that  attains  to  standing,  there- 
fore gets  to  its  feet  and  to  life.  Comp.  xiv.  24 ; 
xxviii.  18;  xlvi.  10;  Prov.  xix.  21.  Had  this 
promise  been  given  at  the  first  beginning  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimite  war,  it  would  have  found 
no  complete,  corresponding  fulfilment.  For,  as 
shown  above,  the  counsel  did  not  remain  quite 
unaccomplished.  Precisely  the  ^?^'i^  (ver.  6), 
"the  forcing  a  breach,"  succeeded,  according  to 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  .5.  Hence  we  must,  in  accordance 
too  with  nnj  ver.  2,  assume,  that  Isaiah  ad- 
dressed this  prophecy  to  Ahaz  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act  of  tliat  war. 

For  the  head  of  Syria,  etc.— Yer.  8.  These 
words  are  very  difficult.  Especially  has  the 
second  clause  of  ver.  8,  given  great  offense  both 
by  its  contents  and  by  its  position.  Many  expo- 
sitors therefore  attempt,  either  to  alter  the  text, 
or  to  reject  the  words  "I1;?31  to  OyO  as  a  gloss. 
These,  in  some  instances  very  ingenious,  at- 
tempts may  be  found  recapitulated  in  Gesenius. 
Tlie  Prophet  had  said,  ver.  6,  that  Syria  and 
Ephraim  had  the  purpose  of  making  the  son  of 
Tabeal  king  in  Judah.  That  shall  not  come  to 
pass,  says  ver.  7.  This  assertion  is  established 
by  the  double  statement  vers.  8  and  9.  The  latter 
consist  of  two  members  each,  of  which  the  first 
corresponls  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the 
fourth.      The  first  and  third  member  are  con- 


structed  in  pyramidal  form :    Syria,  Damascus, 
Eezin, — Ephraim,    Samaria,   Pekah.      But    the 
third  member  is  quite  conformed  to  the  first  in 
reference  to  wliat  is    affirmed    of    the  subjects. 
Thus  it  says :  the  liead  of  Syria  is  Damascus,  and 
the  head  of  Damascus  is  Eezin.     And  likewise ; 
the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  the  head 
of  Samaria  is   Pekah.      Saying  that  Damascus 
had  dominion   over  Syria  and  Eezin  over  Da- 
mascus,   accurately    designates    the    limits    of 
the  power  of  Eezin  and  Damascus.     They  may 
command   within   these    limits    and    no    more. 
Tlierifore  they  have  not  the  power  to  set  a  king 
over  Judah  according  to  their  pleasure.     More- 
over, if  Damascus  is  head  of  Syria  and  Eezin 
the  head  of  Damascus,  the  question  arises,  too : 
what  sort  of  a  head  is  it?     Is  it  a  strong,  mighty 
head  to  which  no  other  is  equal,  that  is  therefore 
safe  in  its  sphere   of  power,   and  unassailable 
in  it?     This  question  must  be  negatived.     For 
how  can  it  be  said  of  Damascus,  the  great,  beau- 
tiful, and   rich  city,   but   still   the  profane   and 
heathen  city,  that  she   enjoys    the   privilege  of 
being   unassailable;    that   she  is  able  under  all 
circumstances   to   protect  and  maintain   her  do- 
minion?    And  what  of  Eezin  ?     Is  he  an  elect  ? 
Can  his  name  give  a  guaran  ty  of  the  permanence 
of  the  region  he  rules  ?    Not  at  all.    Quite  other- 
wise is  it  in  Judah,  where  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
God,  stands  opposed  to  the  city  of  Damascus,  and 
the  theocratic  king  of  David's  line  to  the  pro- 
fane, heathen  ruler.     Behind  Jerusalem  and  the 
house  of  David,  stands  the  Lord  as  the  true  head 
in   chief  of   Israel.     What  is  then   the  head  of 
Syria,  and  Damascus  compared  with  the  head  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  ?     Thus  is  explained  why 
Judah  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Eezin  and  Syria. 
But  of  Ephraim   ver.   9,  the   same  thing  is  af- 
firmed.   Plainly  the  Prophet  would  intimate  that 
Pekah  and  Samaria,  too,  have  only  a  sphere  of 
power  limited  to  Ephraim,  and   that  Samaria  is 
not  to  be  brought   into   comparison  with  Jeru- 
salem, nor  the  son  of  Eemaliah  with  the  son  of 
David,  that  consequently,  Ephraim  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  heathen  nation  Syria,  and  just  as 
little  to  be  dreaded  by  Judah.  Thus  the  meaning 
of   ver.  8  a,  and    9  a,  as  also  their   relation  to 
one  another  is  perfectly  clear.     But  what  of  the 
two  other  members  ver.  8  6,  9  i?    If  we  had  only 
to  do  with  9  b,  it  would  be  an  ea.sy  affair  ;  for  it 
contains   a  very  appropriate   conclusion  to  8  o, 
9  a.     It   Ls,  if  I   may  so   speak,  double-edged. 
Judah  is  not  to  appropriate  unconditionally  the 
comfort  of  the  promise  given  to  it.     Only  if  it 
believes  and  obeys  its  Lord,  need  it  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Syria  and  Ephraim.     But  if  it  does 
not  believe  in  the   Lord,  it  shall  itself  fall  to 
pieces   as   the  others.      It  cannot   be   said   that 
anything   essential  would   be  wanting  if  ver.  8  b 
were  not  there.     Neither  can  it  be  said,  that  in 
that  case  an  essential  member  would  be  abstracted 
from  the  outward  structure.      For  8  a  and  9  a 
correspond ;   but  9  6  is  the  one  conclusion  that 
corresponds  to  both  these  members  in  common. 
Only  if  9  b,  were  wanting,  would  there  be  an  es- 
sential member  missing.     For  then  it  would  ap- 
pear strange  that  9  a,  should  have  no  conclusion 
like  8  a,  and  an  appropriate  termination  to  the 
whole  address  would  be  wanting.     But  even  if 
8  6  appear   unnecessary  in  the  context,  that  is 
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Dot  saying  that  it  is  generally  out  of  place.  Many 
have  affirmed  this,  because  it  contradicts  ver.  16, 
because  it  does  not  suit  the  cheering  character 
of  the  address,  and  because  the  Prophets  anyway 
never  have  such  exact  figures.  As  regards  the 
relation  to  ver.  10,  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  to  the  desertion  of  the  land,  that  was  the 
consequence  of  the  Sy ro  -  Ephraimite  war  (2 
Kings  XV.  29),  in  fact  to  the  deportation  by 
Salmanassar,  not  sixty-five  years,  but  a  much  less 
number  of  years  elapsed.  Hence,  after  the  ex 
ample  of  Piscatob,  Jacob  Cappellus  and  others, 
Usher  (Ann.  V-  'I'.,  at  the  year  3,327)  proposed 
to  take  as  the  concluding  point  of  the  sixty-five 
years,  the  planting  of  Assyrian  subjects  in  the 
deserted  region  of  Ephraim  (2  Kings  xvii.  24) 
which,  according  to  Ezr.  iv.  2,  took  place  under 
Esar-haddon.  This  fact,  which  indeed  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sealing  of  the  doom  of  Ephraim 
in  regard  to  its  existence  as  a  state,  must  coin- 
cide with  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  can  with  the 
carrying  away  this  king,  which  according  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Jewish  clironology  in  Seder 
Olam.  p.  67,  took  plaice  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign.  This  would  of  course  bring 
out  the  sixty-five  years. 

14  years  of  Ahaz. 
29     "       "   Hezekiah. 
22     "       "   Manasseh. 

65  years. 

This  reckoning,  indeed,  rests  on  no  sure  data, 
but  it  is  still  possible,  and  we  can  meanwhile 
quiet  ourselves  and  say :  if  the  Prophet  meant 
the  sixty-five  years  so,  there  exists  no  contradic- 
tion of  ver.  16,  and  3Ij;n,  shall  lie  forsaken,  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense.  And  the  com- 
fort that  Ahaz  was  to  find  in  the  ruin  of  Ephraim 
that  was  to  happen  only  after  sixty-five  years, 
was  this,  that  he  could  say:  a  city  devoted  to 
remediless  ruin,  even  though  not  in  a  very  short 
time,  is  not  to  he  feared.  But  as  for  the  exact 
data  of  figures,  Tholuck  {I>.  Proph.  u.  ihre 
Weiss.,  1861,  p.  116  sqq.),  has  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  such  in  the  Old  Testament  (xvi.  14; 


XX.  3 ;  xxi.  16  ;  xxxviii.  5  ;  comp.  Ezk.  iv.  5 
sqq.;  etc.).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
reason  of  the  matter,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  I  do  not  comprehend  how  Diestel 
(in  Knobel's  Komm.  4  Aufl.  p.  66)  can  contend 
against  this  reality,  on  which  everything  here  de- 
pends. 

In  order  that  .Judah  may  partake  of  the  bless- 
ing of  this  promise,  it  must  itself  fulfil  a  tondi- 
tion  ;  the  condition  especially  on  which  depends 
the  blessed  fulfilment  of  all  promises :  it  must 
believe.  If  it  believes  not,  which,  alas,  was  the 
actual  case,  then  it  will  not  continue  to  exist 
itself. 

[J.  A.  Alexandeb  on  ver.  4.  The  compari- 
son of  Eezin  and  Pekah  to  the  tails  or  ends  of 
firebrands,  instead  of  firebrands  themselves,  is  not 
a  mere  expression  of  contempt,  nor  a  mere  inti- 
mation of  their  approaching  fate,  as  Barnes  and 
Henderson  explain  it,  but  a  distinct  allusion  to 
the  evil  which  they  had  already  done,  and  which 
should  never  be  repeated.  If  the  emphasis  were 
only  on  the  use  of  the  word  tails,  the  tail  of  any- 
thing else  would  have  been  qually  ajpropriate. 
The  smoking  remnant  of  a  firebrand  implies  a 
previous  flame,  if  not  a  conflagration.  This  con- 
firms the  conclusion  before  drawn,  that  Judah 
had  already  been  ravaged. 

Pekah  being  termed  simply  the  son  of  Ec- 
maliah,  is  supjiosed  by  some  to  be  intended  to 
express  contempt  for  him,  though  the  difference 
may  after  all,  be  accidental,  or  have  only  a  rhy- 
thmical design.  The  patronymic,  like  our  Eng- 
lish surname,  can  be  used  contemptuously  only 
when  :t  indicates  ignoble  origin,  in  which  sense 
it  may  be  applied  to  Pekah,  who  was  a  usurper 

On  ver.  .5.  The  suppression  of  Pekah's  proper 
name  in  this  clause,  and  of  Eezin's  altogether  in 
the  first,  has  given  rise  to  various  far-fetched  ex- 
planations, though  it  seems  in  fact,  to  show  that 
the  use  of  names  in  the  whole  passage  is  rather 
euphonic  or  rhythmical  than  significant. 

On  ver.  9-  Another  rendering  equally  natural 
to  that  of  Luther  (viz. :  if  ye  believe  not,  then  ye 
abide  not)  is;  "if  ye  do  not  believe  (it  is)  be- 
cause ye  are  not  to  be  established."] 


b)  Isaiah  In  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family  giving  a  sign  by  announcing 
the  Virgin's  Son  Immanuel. 

Chap.  VII.  10-25. 

10  'MoKEOVEE  the  Lord  spake  again  unto  Ahaz,  saying, 

11  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Loed  thy  God  ; 

'Ask  it  either  in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above. 
12, 13  But  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask,  neither  wUl  I  tempt  the  Loed  ;  And  he  said, 
Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of  David  ; 
Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men, 
But  will  ye  weary  my  God  also  ? 
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14  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ; 
Behold,  a  virgin  "shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
And  'shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

15  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 

"That  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good. 

16  For  before  the  child  shall  know 

To  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good, 

The  land  that  thou  abhorrest 

Shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings." 

17  The  Lord  shall  bring  upon  thee, 

And  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  father's  house, 
Days  that  have  not  come. 

From  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah  ; 
Even  the  king  of  Assyria. 

18  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
Tliat  the  Lord  shall  hiss 

For  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt, 
And  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria. 

19  And  they  shall  come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them 

In  the  '^desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks, 
And  upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  '"bushes. 

20  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  'with  a  razor  thatis  hired, 
Namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 

The  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet : 
And  it  shall  also  consume  the  beard. 

21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

Tliat  a  man  shall  ^nourish  a  young  cow,  and  two  sheep ; 

22  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

For  the  abundance  of  milk  that  "they  shall  give  he  shall  eat  butter: 
For  butter  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat 
That  is  left  4n  the  land. 

23  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
ITiat  every  place  'shall  be, 

Where  then  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  silverlings, 
It  shall  even  be  for  briers  and  thorns. 

24  With  arrows  and  with  bows  shall  men  come  thither  ; 
Because  all  the  land  shall  become  briars  and  thorns. 

25  And  on  all  hills  that  shall  be  digged  with  the  mattock. 
Then  shall  not  come  thither  Hhe  fear  of  briers  and  thorns : 
But  it  shall  be  for  the  sending  forth  of  oxen. 

And  for  the  treading  of  lesser  cattle. 

1  Heb.  aTid  the  LORD  added  to  speak.      2  Or,  make  thy  petition  deep. 

•  Or,  i/iou,  0  Virgin,  6halt  call.  ^  Or,  cornmendabte  trees.  6  Heb.  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

»  is  pregnant.  ^  when  he  shall  know,  etc.  "  kings  that  thou  fearc^t. 

*  brooks  of  the  ravines.  ''pastures.  ^  with  the  hiredrazor  beifondtheriver. 
t  shall  raise  of  cattle  a  calf.                          ^  he  gets.                                            '  where  are  a  thousand,  etc.,  shall  be  etc. 


i  for  fear  of. 


On  ver.  10.  0  ti^^T^i  occur?  again  in  Isaiali  onlyviii.  5. 

On  ver.  11.  Tlie  words  'IJI  p^yn  admit  of  several 
explanations.  But  that  must  be  excluded  at  once  which 
reading  pbt^iy  (with  the  tone  on  the  ultima)  takes  the 
word  as  substantive.  For  "request"  is  riTKU/,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Masorets 
punctuated  falsely.  The  explanation  is  very  old  that 
takes  717^^1^'  as  a  pausal  form  for  Hl^E!/  (Gen.  xxxvii. 

T  It  :  T      : 

35;  xlii.  38;  xliv.  29,  31;  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Ezek.  xxxl. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

16  sqq.).  The  LXX.  Vulc,  Pesch.,  Arab,  have  it,  and  it 
commends  itself  in  point  of  sense  very  much.  For 
when  it  says .  "  Descending  deep  into  hell,  or  mounting 
up  to  the  height,"  both  members  correspond  admirably 


both  in  respect  to  sense  and  to  sound.  But  this  con- 
struction is  dubious.  For  the  examples  cited  by  Ewald 
g  93,  a,  3,  rest  all  of  them  on  this,  that  an  existmg  or  pos- 
sible form  with  a  may  be  chosen  in  pause  for  the  form 
with  o  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  variation.  For 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  o  changed  into  a  in  pause. 
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We  must  therefore  take  nSNiJ'  as  imperative  (comp. 

niji  xxxii.  11;  nnSo,  nynty  Dan.  ix.  la-.  tmvo  i 

tit:  t|t;  ^|t:  tjt; 

Kings  xiii.  7.    Then  pa;;n  txxix.  16;  xxx.  33 ;  xxxi.  6) 


n3jn  (Ps.  cxiii.  6)  are  inftabs.  with  a  gerund  sense  : 
"  going  deep  ask  or  mounting  up  high." 

On  ver.  12.  nDJ!<"K7l  a  paratactic  construotiou. 

On  Ter.  13.  The  construction  DJD  DJ^DH  means  ori- 
ginally "  is  it  from  you  out  (from  your  point  of  view)  a 
little  ?"  The  ''5  has  a  causal  sense :  because  ye  insult 
my  God.  One  sees  that  to  insult  men  is  a  small  matter, 
an  unsatisfying  indulgence  to  your  haughtiness.  Comp. 
Num.  xvi.  9 ;  Job  xv.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18. 

On  ver.  14.  Regarding  T]ulV  it  may  bo  oonsidered 

T    !  ^ 

settled  that  directly  and  properly  it  can  never  signify  a 
married  woman.  It  may,  perchance,  be  used  of  a  young 
married  woman,  whose  youth  or  youthful  looks  one 
would  especially  emphasize,  like  Ruth  (ii.  5,  6)  as  a 
young  wife  is  called  DI^J.  But  In  point  of  fact  no 
such  form  of  expression  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament. 
On  the  other  hand  a  virgin,  as  such,  (as  mrgo  itlibata)  is 
never  called  r\'Oiy.  For  the  proper  term  for  virgin  is 
n'71J^3  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Lev.  xxi.  3,13, 14;  Deut.  xxii.  14, 

T 

19,  20;  Jud.  xix.  24;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2, 18)  and  virginity  is 
□  wina  (Deut.  xxii.  15, 17  ;  Judg.  xi.37  sq. ;  Ezek.xxili. 
3,8).  hnSj;  is  fem.  of  uhp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  60;  xx.  22) 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  D/J?  "to  conceal."  D7j^, 
however,  is  from  a  root  07^^,  kindred  to  4lJ7  {trans,  su- 
gerey  potare,  intr.  redundare,  succulenfum,  vegetum  esse). 
The  latter  D7_J^  occurs  in  Hebrew  only  in  the  words 
D7J?,  riD7^,  C'D 7J>  (oetas  juvenilis  of  women  Isa.  liv. 
4,  of  men  Ps.  lx.xxix.  46;  Job  xx.  11;  xxxiii.  25)  more 
common  in  the  dialects,  where  it  has  the  meaning  of 
"  becoming  fat,  thick,  strong,  mature,  manly."  DoSi? 
occurs  (not  to  count  the  musical  term  nioSl? 
Ps.  xlvi.  1;  1  Chron.  xv.  20)  six  times:  Gen.  xxiv.  43; 
Exod.  li.  8 ;  Prov.  xxx.  19;  Ps.  Ixviii.  26;  Song  of  Sol.  i.  3; 
vi.  8.  In  none  of  these  passages  can  it  be  proved  to 
have  the  sense  of  virgo  illibata  or  conjux.  Especially 
from  Song  of  Sol.  it  appears  that  the  third  class  of  the 
occupants  of  Solomon's  harem  comprised  the  nioSr. 
Was  virginity  characteristic  of  them  ?  Prov.  xxx.  19  is 
difficult.  According  to  all  the  foregoing  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  every  nVin3  is  indeed  a  Tmh}},  but  not 
every  HdSj;  a  nSlDS.  As  Q'niS;?  is  the  time  of  youth 
generally,  and  may  be  used  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
(Dwina  could  not  be  said  of  men)  then  T\vhy  is  the 
young  woman,  still  fresh,  young  and  unmarried,  without 

regard  to  whether  still  a  virgin  in  the  exact  sense. 

mn  '^T\  njn,  that  these  words  may  be  read :"  be- 
hold, the  virgin  is  pregnant,"  is  owned  by  every  one. 
The  expression  occurs  twice  beside.  Gen.  xvi.  11  the 
angel   says   to   Hagar,    who    was    already    pregnant ; 

S«;?Da?'  bsy  nxipi  rs  J^nV'i  nin  iiiin.  This 

■■T:    ■  tIt;      1  ■•        :   :  -    I  tt         't  • 

passage  has,  moreover,  so  much  resemblance  to  ours 
that  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  Prophet's  mind. 
Judg.  xiii.  6,  7,  it  is  at  least  very  probable,  considering 
ver.  12,  that  the  wife  of  Manoah  was  already  pregnant. 
The  form  nSTD  in  the  original  passage.  Gen.  xvi.  16,  is 
2  pers.  fem.    In  our  passage  it  may  also  be  3  pers.  fem. 


For  this  form  is  still  to  be  found  Gen.  xxxiii.  1]  ;  Exod- 
v.l6(?);Lev  xxv.  21;  xxvi.  34  ;  Deut.  xxxi,  20  ;  Jer.  xiii. 
19 ;  xliv.  23;  2  Kings  ix.  37  (K'thib) ;  Ps.  cxviii.  23.  It  is 
seen  that  the  form  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, while  Jer.  xliv.  23  is  a  verbatim  quotation  from 
Deut.  xxxi.  29;  and  2  Kings  ix.  37,  there  exists  likely  an 
error  of  the  pen,  thus  leaving  only  two  instances  not  in 
the  Pentateuch  beside  our  verse.  The  form  occurs  no- 
where else  in  Isaiah. 

On  ver.  16.  That  \r\y-h  is  not:  "  until  his  knowing," 
appears  from  this,  that  the  Prophet  would  in  that  case 
say  that  from  his  birth  on  to  the  years  of  discretion  the 
boy  would  be  nourished  with  butter  and  honey,  and 
then  no  longer.  Thereby,  too,  tlie  prospect  of  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  desolation  for  the  land  would  be  held  out,  which 
plainly  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet.  For  Isaiah 
had  in  mind  the  periods  of  exile,  both  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Babylonian,  and  neither  comprises  in  itself  and  in 
the  Prophet's  representation  so  short  a  period.  That 
the  latter  is  so  is  seen  in  the  way  he  expresses  himself 
(ver.  17  sq.)  on  the  occasion  and  extent  of  the  desola- 
tion. Therefore  in^l7  means:  "toward  the  time  of  his 
knowing;  or  about  the  time."  Comp.  J*in^,31^  nj?7 
1p37,  T1X7,  Ps.  xxx.  6 ;  Job  xxiv.  14;  Gen.  iii.  8 ;  viii. 

14;  xlix.  27,  etc. nXDtl  is  "thick  milk,"  lac  spissum, 

(comp.  Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  Judg.  v.  25 ;  Prov.  xxx.  33). 

On  ver.  16.  That  the  Prophet  says  nmNH  and  not 
y'nXn,  has  for  its  reason  doubtless  that  he  would  desig- 
nate Syria  and  the  territory  of  the  Ten  Tribes  by  one 
word.  But  the  two  together  did  not  constitute  an  V"15<, 
but  a  land  complex  in  a  physical  sense. — On  Vp  comp. 
at  ver.  6. 

On  ver.  17.  The  form  of  expression  1S3  Kl  "IK'S  is 
like  Exod.  x.  6  ;  xxxiv.  10;  Dan.  ix.  12.  The  construction 
1J1  QVoh  is  like  Jer.  vii.  7,  25 ;  xxv.  11.  All  that  follows 
depends  as  one  notion  on  the  distributive  7.  Without 
'7  Exod.  X.  6. 

On  ver.  18.  J^inH  DV3  HTn,  this  formula  occurs 
vers.  21,23;  X.  20,  27;  xi.  10,11;  xvii.  4;  xxii.  20;  xxiii. 
15 ;  xxiv.  21 ;  xxvii.  13,  and  not  again.  In  this  formula 
□V  does  not  designate  only  a  day  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but,  according  to  circumstances,  an  undetermined  pe- 
riod, like  we  use  the  word  "  period." 313T  only  here 

in  Isaiah. "lj<1  is  an  Egyptian  word  (comp.  on  xix.  6) 

which,  however,"  has  become  naturalized  in  Hebrew. 
It  is  partly  appellative,  and  as  such  means  "  ditches  " 
(Exod.  V  ii.  1;  I.xa.  xxxiii.  21)  and  rivers  (Nah.  iii.  8; 
Dan.  :;ii.  5);  partly  a  proper  name,  and  as  such  means 
the  Nile  (xix.  7,  8  ;  xxiii.  10).  The  D''i;?a  'IX'  (comp. 
xix.  6  ;  xxxvii.  26  ;  2  Kings  xix.  24;  are  the  canals  of  the 
Nile  (Exod.  viii.  1). 

On  ver.  19.  n'lflS  is  »"■  ^'V-  If  i'  is  kindred  to 
nr\3  (v.  6)  which  is  most  probable,  it  means  abseissum 

praervptum,  the  steep  side  of  a  wady. p'pj  (found 

beside  only  Jer.  xiii.  4 ;  xvi.  16)  is,  as  appears  plain  from 
Jer.  xiii,  4,  "  the  cleft," f 'X^J^  (again  only  Iv.  13)  is 

"  the  thornbush  ;  '7Snj^(from  '7nj  Exod.  xv.  13;  Isa. 
xl.  11 :  xlix,  10 ;  li.  18,  "  to  lead  to  pasture  ")  pascuumy  the 
pasture,  grazing  ground. 

On  ver.  20.  n^J  and  1j?n  only  here  in  Isaiah.  nT'DSf 
subs,  abstraclum  (mnductio),  but  may  be  also  fem.  of 
■^13^'  (conductus,  '•  hired  ")  occurs  nowhere  else.  This 
razor  is  to  be  had  "inj  ''13^3.    IDJ  without  article, 
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like  Mich.  vii.  12,  and  Jer.  ii.  18  (whicii  passage,  more- 
over, looks  back  to  ours),  is  the  Euphrates.  The  'IDi' 
inj  are  the  two  sides  of  the  Euphrates  ;  for  1DJ?  alone 
may  mean  the  territory  on  the  hither  side  as  well  as  the 
further  side  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  i!,  3, 14,  16 ;  2  Sam.  x.  16  ; 
1  Chr.  xix,  16,  with  2  Kings  T.  i  ;  Ezra  viil.  36  ;  Neh.  ii. 
Y,  9';  in.  7),  and  D'IDi'  are  the  sides  generally:  Exod. 

xxxii.  15;  1  Kings  \.  i;  Jer.  Iviii.  28;  xlix.  32. 

D'SjT  "lyty  is  euphemistic,  like  Deut.  xxviii,  57;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  12K'ri.  Comp.  Jud.  ill.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.  HSDn 
proves  that  the  Prophet  uses  l^n  as  fern.,  which  usu- 
ally is  mase.  Thereby  the  adjective  construction  of 
nl'DK'  is  confirmed  as  the  correct  one.  Regarding  the 
usus  loquendi,  comp.  xiii.  15 ;  xxix.  I ;  xxx.  1. 


On  ver.  21.  tXS  Tliy,  because  female  sheep,  yielding 
milk  are  meant.  He  does  not  kill  them,  but  lets  them 
live,  raises  them.  TTTi  is  "  to  make  live."  This  does 
not  occur  only  when  something  dead,  or  non-existent, 
is  called  into  life  :  but  also  when  something  living,  but 
on  the  point  of  dying,  is  let  live  ;  therefore  "  preserves 
alive."  Comp.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Gen.  vn.  3  ;  2  bam.  xii.  J  ;  i 
Kings  xviii.  5,  etc. 

On  ver.  23.  On  JTE?!  TDt!' see  on  V.  6. 

On  ver,  25.  Both  the_verb  '\';\p}  and  the  substantive 

Tli'D  occur    only  in    Isaiah,  viz.,  here  and  v.  6. 

nhu/O  is  a  place  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  roam  free 
(eoriip.  xxxii.  20).  The  expression  belongs  to  Deutero- 
nomy, where  only,  except  here,  it  is  found ;  Deut.  xu. 
7  •  XV.  10 ;  xiii.  21  i  xxviii.  8,  20.— DD'*D  see  on  v.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Moreover    the   Lord- 


-tempt   the 


Lord,  vers.  10-12.  When  Isaitih  says  :  "  More 
over  the  Lord  spake,"  he  puts  himself  quite  in 
the  background.  He  gives  prominence  only  to 
the  proper  author  of  the  addre.ss,  as  ver.  3,  he  re- 
ports only  the  words  of  Jehovah  to  himself,  and 
pa-sses  over  the  performance  that  was  his,  a  man'.", 
work,  ag  a  matter  of  course.  Though  Ahaz  was 
a  backslider,  the  divine  love  on  its  part  does  not 
let  him  go.  The  Lord  says  still  to  him:  lam 
thij  God.  Dejure  He  is  so,  thougli  de  facto  so  no 
longer.  Because  Jehovah  still  loves  Ahaz,  He 
seeks  to  reclaim  him,  coming  to  him  half  way, 
and  holding  out  His  hand  in  order  to  make  re- 
turn as  easy  for  him  as  possible.  That  is,  the 
Lord  demands  no  unconditional  faith  from  Ahaz, 
but  He  permits  him  to  attach  his  faitli  to  any 
condition  that  he  will.  If  Jehovah  fulfils  the 
condition,  then  that  is  security,  or  the  sign,  that 
Jehovali  deserves  to  be  believed,  that  He  is  there- 
fore the  God  He  gives  Himself  out  to  be. 

There  is  no  other  instance  of  submitting  to  a 
man's  choice  wliat  the  sign  shall  be.  It  may  be 
fearlessly  said  that  for  Isaiah  to  propose  to  Ahaz 
the  choice  of  a  miraculous  sign  is  itself  a  sign. 
It  is  a  pledge  that  he  serves  the  true,  living,  and 
almighty  God  ;  that  therefore  tliere  is  such  a  God, 
who  not  only  can  do  miracles,  but  who,  under 
circumstances,  will  do  them.  Had  Isaiah  offered 
Ahaz  this  choice  without  possessing  the  power 
to  perform  what  he  promised,  he  would  have 
been  either  a  deceiver  or  a  crazed  enthusiast.  In 
the  name  of  science,  rationalistic  expositors  may 
be  challenged  to  prove  that  Isaiah  was  a  deceiver 
or  an  enthusiast.  In  any  case  the  Prophet  leaves 
it  to  Ahaz,  from  what  part  of  the  universe  he  will 
have  a  miracle. 

The  reply  of  Ahaz  ig  hypocritical.  He  acts 
as  if  he  still  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  as  if  he 
declined  the  proposal  only  through  fear,  lest  he 
should  have  the  appearance  of  tempting  God 
(Deut.  v.  16).  But  he  had  already  his  own  plans. 
He  had  already  resolved  to  oppose  to  the  gods 
and  kings  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  not  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Judah,  but  the  gods  and  the  king  of 
Assyria. 

[Ver.  11.  "Ask  it  in  the  depth,"  etc.  There 
may  be  an  historical  relation  between  this  ex- 
pression and  Deut.  xxx.  11-14,  and  Jno.  iv.  11- 
13,  and  Eom.  x.  6-8,  and  comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  6-10, 
that  makes  them  useful  for  mutual  interpretation. 


Tf/v  alivaaov,  Eom.  x.  7,  seems  to  show  that  Paul 
combines  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah, 
and  also  to  favor  the  LXX.  and  Vtjlg.  in  reading 

our  passage  as  if  n^KK?  were  meant. — Tb.]. 

2.  And  he  saia Immanuel,  vers.  13,  14. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of  address,  joined 
to  the  "moreover  the  Lord  spake,"  ver.  10,  inti- 
mates that  the  Prophet  spoke  these  words,  not  on 
the  spot  mentioned  ver.  3,  but  in  the  house  of 
David,  i.  e.,  in  the  royal  palace,  and  before  the 
royal  family,  and  that"  the  contents  of  his  address 
concerned  very  nearly  the  house  of  David  as  a 
family,  (not  merely  as  representative  of  the  go- 
vernment). nsSn,  "to  weary,"  corresponds  ex- 
actlv  to  the  French  ennuyer,  which  means  prima- 
rily" the  discomfort  one  experiences  from  anything 
that  lasts  too  long,  and  then  any  sort  of  discom- 
fort. Without  doubt  Ahaz  had  often  enough  made 
trial  of  human  patience.  But  "to  weary  men" 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  Ahaz's  refusal 
lay  an  insult  to  the  Prophet.  For  this  refusal 
might  be  regarded  as  indirectly  repelling  an  in- 
sane presumption  on  the  part  of  Isaiah.  Still, 
doubtless,  the  insult  to  his  God  is  the  chief  matter 
to  the  Prophet.  Notice  that  by  "  my  God  "  here, 
he  in  a  measure  retracts  the  "  thy  God  "  of  ver. 
10.  By  this  one  word  he  lets  Ahaz  know  that  by 
his  unbelief  he  has  excluded  himself  from  a  part 
in  the  Lord.  Full  of  this  displea-sure,  the  Pro- 
phet declares  to  the  house  of  David  :  .Because  ye 
will  have  no  sign,  one  shall  be  given  to  you.  The 
sign  must  therefore  be  one  that  Ahaz  could  ob- 
serve, and  every  meaning  that  ignores  this,  must 
from  the  outstart  be  regarded  as  mistaken.  It  is 
further  clear  that  the  sign  which  Ahaz  must  ac- 
cept against  his  will  must  be  of  a  character  un- 
pleasant to  him.  The  whole  connection  shows 
this  clearly.  The  unbelief,  the  desertion,  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  Ahaz  must  be  punished.  Had  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Lord,  he  might  at  will 
have  chosen  a  sign  from  any  sphere.  But  be- 
cause he  insolently  declined  the  offer,  he  must 
put  up  with  a  sign  that  will  appear  in  a  very  deli- 
cate quarter,  and  consist  in  a  fact  very  unplea- 
sant for  him.  Consider  in  addition  that  the 
Prophet,  as  we  learned  above,  spoke  these  words 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  before  the  royal  familvi 
and  we  obtain  an  important  threefold  canon  for 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  ;  the  sign  must  have 
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been  for  Aliaz,  1)  recognized;  2)  unpleasant, 
punishing ;  3)  of  concern  to  his  whole  family. 

Behold  the  virgin,  etc. — "  Behold "  has 
great  emphasis.  "  It  stands  here  as  if  the  Pro- 
piiet  raised  his  hand,  signed  to  all  the  world  that 
they  should  be  still  and  give  heed  to  this  the 
chiefest  miracle  of  which  he  would  now  preach." 

(Foekstee). — On  nOTiTI  see  Text,  and  Or.  Who 
is  ''  the  virgin  "  here  ?  To  whom  does  the  defi- 
nite article  point  ?  We  must  at  the  outset  ex- 
clude all  those  exposisions  according  to  which 
the  Alma  ^  "  virgin  "  is  a  purely  ideal  person, 
whether  belonging  to  the  present  or  the  future. 
What  sort  of  a  sign  for  Ahaz  could  it  be,  if  the 
Prophet  in  spirit  saw  in  the  remote  future  a  virgin 
that  bore  the  Messiah  ;  even  if,  by  means  of  an 
ideal  anticipation,  the  wonderful  child,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  people's  life, 
is  construed  as  representative  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Ahaz  (Hengstenbekg)  ?  It  is  no  better 
when,  by  a  figurative  construction  l^ie  Alma  is 
made  to  mean  Israel,  out  of  which  a  people  of 
salvation  shall  arise,  which,  after  it  has  endured 
the  consequences  of  the  present  ignorance,  shall 
know  to  prefer  the  good  to  the  bad  (v.  Hofmann). 
It  is  the  same  with  the  explanation  of  W.  Schuxtz 
Prof,  in  Breslau,Slud.  and  Krit.,  1861,  Heft.  IV.) 
who  by  comprehending  under  tlie  Alma  or  virgin 
the  Messiah  and  His  mother,  and  all  their  typical 
forerunners,  understands  by  this  person  "  the  quiet 
ones  of  the  land,  who  needed  not  the  king  nor  his 
co-operation."  The  canon  we  have  set  up  as  impe- 
rative, is  equally  violated  by  Kuepek  ( ZJie  P»-opA. 
d.  A.  B.  Ubersichtle  darrjestelU,  Leipzig,  1870,  p. 
216) :  he  admits  that  Alma  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  pure  virgin,  yet  he  lays  especial  empha- 
sis on  the  virginity  of  the  mother,  because  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  name  Immanuel,  which 
proves  the  piety  of  the  mother ;  and  he  sees  pre- 
cisely in  this  virginity  the  threat  against  Ahaz,  be- 
cause it  follows  that  Immanuel  is  to  be  born  without 
co-operation  of  a  man  ofthe  race  of  David.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  Ahaz  could  infer  this  virginity  thus 
from  the  words  of  the  Prophet.  Beside,  there  is 
nothing  threatening  in  the  promise  that  the  Mes- 
siah shall  be  born  as  Ihe  Son  of  God  in  the  sense 
of  Luke  i.  35,  without  co-operation  of  a  man,  of 
the  race  of  David ;  it  is  rather  the  highest  honor. 
The  latest  attempt  at  exposition,  too,  by  Ed.  En- 
GELHABDT  (Zeitschr.  f.  Jjuth.  Theol.  and  K.  1872 
Heft.  IV.),  does  not  satisfy.  "The  house  of 
David  cannot  be  destroyed  before  the  promised 
deliver  comes  forth  from  it.  The  mother  is  there- 
fore, yet  to  appear  that  bears  Him,  and  this 
mother,  determined  by  the  loord  of  the  Prophecy,  it 
is  that    the   Prophet   means  here   "  [l  c.   page 

627)."  How  is  it  to  be  proved  that  noVj;:!  was 
a  standing  expression  for  the  mother  of  the  Mes- 
siah ?  What,  moreover,  was  there  punitive  in 
this?  What  in  the  text  says  that  the  house  of  Da- 
vid would  be  destroyed  after  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah's mother?  Moreover,  how  is  this  conceiva- 
ble? To  express  what  Engelhaedt  fancies  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Prophet,  the  words  must  read : 
the  Alma  ha.s  not  yet  borne.  What  sort  of  a  sign, 
would  that  be? 

Others  adopt  an  ideal  construction  in  the  sense 
that  they  regard  the  birth  of  a  son  from  the 
Alma,  at  the  time  indicated,  as  an  idea,  a  possi- 


bility, without  reference  to  its  realization  ("  were 
a  virgin  to  conceive  this  instant  a  boy  as  an  em- 
blem of  his  native  land,  the  mother  would  name 
her  babe  like  the  land  at  that  time  must  say : 
God  was  with  us,"  Eichhorn,  comp.  J.  D. 
MicHAELis,  Paulits,  Staehelin,  etc.).  The  ar- 
bitrariness of  this  exposition  is  manifest ;  the 
Prophet  does  not  speak  hypothetically,  but  quite 
categorically.  This  sign,  too,  would  be  neither 
observable,  nor  threatening. 

Others  find  the  key  to  the  exposition  (Eosen- 
mdellek,  Ewald,  Bektiiead),  in  the  snpposi- 
tion  that  Isaiah  saw  the  Messiah  Himself  in  the 
child  to  be  born,  and  that  consequently  we  liave 
before  us,  an  erroneous  hope  and  an  unfulfilled 
Prophecy.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  Prophet, 
accompanied  as  he  was  by  his  son  Shearjashub, 
could  have  expected  in  so  short  a  period  the  ful- 
lilment  of  the  Prophecy  contained  in  his  name. 
The  people  must  first  become  a  remnant.  Corap., 
the  Prophet's  inquiry  vi.  10  and  the  reply  ver. 
11.  If  the  Alma  does  call  her  son  Immanuel, 
he  is  not  necessarily  therefore  really  Immanuel. 
It  may  mean  only  that  he  signifies  the  Im- 
manuel. And  so,  too,  viii.  8,  the  land  of  Im- 
manuel is  not  the  land  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
future  Immanuel,  who  only  is  the  true  LoED  and 

Master  of  the  land.  In  viii.  10  where  7K  =IJB1> 
is  written  separately  as  two  words,  can  at  most 
only  a  play  on  the  name  Immanuel  be  recog- 
nized. Moreover  if  Isaiah  saw  in  the  boy  Ijn- 
manuel  the  Messiah  himself,  then  must  certainly 
his  mother  be  the  legitimate  wife  of  a  member 
of  the  family  of  David.  But  it  is  incredible  that 
nn'7J7  alone  without  any  qualification,  can  mean 

married  women. 

The  ancient  Jewish  explan.ation,  according  to 
which  the  Alma  was  the  mother  of  Hezekiah, 
that  Abi.  daughter  of  Zachariah  (2  Kings  xviii. 
2),  was  shown  by  Jeeome  even  to  be  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  Hezekiah  at  the  time  Isaiah  spoke 
these  words  was  already  12  years  old.  The  later 
Jewish  explanation  ranks  among  its  supporters 
Faustus  Socinus,  Joh.  Ceellius,  (Socinian), 
Geotius,  (who  in  his  Dever.  relic/innis  Christ,  still 
presented  the  orthodox  view,  but  afterwards  went 
over  to  Ceeluus'  views),  Joh.  Ludwig  Von 
WoLZOGEN  (Socinian),  John  Eenst.  Faber 
(in  the  Anm.  m  Harmar's  Beobachtungen  ilber  den 
Or^nt,  etc.,  I.  S-  281),  [Put  De.  Baenes  here: 
only  that  he  includes  a  reference  to  Messiah,  ac- 
cording to  Matth.  i.  22.— Te.]  Gesenius,_  Hit- 
ziG,  Heudeweek,  Knobei.  etc.  According  to 
this  view  the  Alma  is  the  wife  of  the  Prophet 
himself,  either  the  mother  of  Shear-jashub,  or  a 
vounger  one,  at  that  time  only  betrothed  to  him. 
But  this  is  wrecked  on  the  impossibility  of  refer- 
ring nnSlTI  to  the  wife  or  the  betrothed  of  the 
Prophet  without  any  nearer  designation  and 
without  the  faintest  hint  of  her  being  present. 
Beside,  how  should  the  family  of  the  Prophet 
happen  to  have  the  Immanuel  horn  in  it?  Were 
the  promises  to  David  to  be  transferred  to  Isaiah? 
KiMCHi  and  Abakeanee  modify  this  view  by 
saying  that  by  the  Alma  must  be  understood  the 
wife  of  Ahaz.  But  then,  instead  of  somethine; 
bad,  the  Prophet  would  rather  have  announced 
something  joyful.     Others  again  understand  by 
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the  Alma  any  virgin,  not  more  particularly  spe- 
cified, tliat  was  present  at  the  place  of  interview, 
and  to  whom  the  Prophet  pointed  with  tlie 
finger. 

For  my  part  I  believe,  that  in  expounding  our 
passage,  it  is  an  exegete's  duty  to  leave  out  of 
view  at  first  Matt.  i.  23.  We  have  only  to  ask : 
What,  according  to  the  words  and  context,  did 
Isaiah  in  that  moment  wish  to  say,  and  actually 
say  ?  How  far  his  word  spoken  then  was  a  pro- 
phecy, and  with  what  justice  Matt.  i.  18  regards 
the  fact  recounted  there  as  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  will  appear  from  inquiry  that  must  be 
made  afterwards.  Bearing  in  mind  then  the  ca- 
non proposed  above,  and  we  obtain  the  meaning: 
Behold  the  (i.  e.  this)  virgin  (i.  e.  this  yet  unmar- 
ried daughter  of  the  royal  house)  is  pregnant,  etc. 
After  the  indignant  words  of  the  Prophet,  ver.  14  a, 
that  roll  up  like  dark  clouds,  we  must  look  for  a 
sign  that  strikes  the  house  of  David  like  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Doubtless  Ahaz  was  not  the 
only  guilty  person.  While  .Joshua  (xxiv.  15)  had 
said:  "I "and  ray  house  will  serve  the  Lord," 
Ahaz  had  said  the  contrary.  If  not,  why  did  the 
Prophet,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  king 
with  such  emphasis,  address  the  whole  house? 
And  did  what  was  said  iii.  16  sq.  about  the  lux- 
ury of  the  daughters  of  Zion  have  no  application 
to  the  women  in  the  household  of  Ahaz  ?  There- 
fore the  whole  house  mast  with  terror  endure  the 
shame  of  one  of  the  princesses  who  was  present 
being  pointed  out  as  pregnant.  That  is  tlie  bold 
manner  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah — a  man- 
ner that  is  no  respecter  of  persons — the  "sackcloth 
roughness"  of  men  thai  know  that  fhey  have  Al- 
mighty God  for  their  support.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, Jeremiah  said  to  king  Jehoiakim  that  he 
should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Jer. 
xxii.  19. 

As  regards  the  sense,  it  remains  essentially  the 
same  whether  S<mp  is  translated  "thou  wilt  call" 
or  "she  will  call."  For  in  any  case  the  word  is 
spoken  in  presence  of  the  Alma.  She  herself  takes 
note  of  wliat  the  Prophet  announces  in  regard  to 
the  name  to  be  given.  Whether  she  is  spoken  to 
or  spoken  of,  remains  immaterial.  If  God,  with 
no  expression  of  disapproval,  .says  ''she  will  call 
him  Immanuel,"  is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say: 
"she  shall  so  call  him?"  She  would  hardly  have 
thought  of  that  name  herself  It  was  not  a  usual 
name.  It  is  found  only  here  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  a  beautiful  name,  rich  in  consola- 
tion. The  Lord  would  have  spoken  quite  differ- 
ently if  the  name  had  given  Him  displeasure. 
That  such  was  not  the  case,  we  see  from  viii.  8, 10 
very  decidedly.  If  often  occurs  in  Scripture  that 
mothers  give  names  to  their  children:  Geu.  iv. 
25;  xix.  37  sq.;  xxix.  32;  xxx.  6,  8,  11,  13,  18, 
20,  24 ;  XXXV.  18  ;  1  Sam.  i.  20.  Often  the  name 
is  determined  by  divine  command  :  Gen.  xvi.  11 ; 
xvil.  19;  Hos.  i.  4,  6,  9;  1  Chron.  xxii.  9;  Matt. 
i.  21.  Here,  now,  grave  doubts  arise.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  God  has  made  a  fallen  woman  the 
type  of  the  <)eoT6ico;,  and  an  illegitimate  child  the 
type  of  the  Son  of  God  become  man  ?  The  objec- 
tions to  our  view,  founded  on  the  piety  of  the  Alma 
(see  above),  disappear  when  we  refer  back  the 
giving  of  the  name  to  the  announcement  of  the 


divine  will.  For  if  the  Alma  does  not  name  the 
child  Immanuel  self-prompted,  she  gives  no  proot 
of  fearing  God  and  faith  in  God.  She  did  only 
what  she  could  not  have  omitted  to  do  without 
defying  the  divine  will.  But  how  is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  God  should  make  such  a  child  the  bearer 
and  symbol  of  His  holy  purpose  of  salvation,  a 
child  to  which  clung  the  reproach  of  illegitimate 
birth,  that  was  therefore  the  fruit  and  the  conti- 
nual monument  of  sin,  whose  mother,  in  fact,  in 
some  circumstances,  might  have  incurred  the  pe- 
nalty of  stoning,  according  to  Dent.  xxu.  21? 
How  can  this  fruit  of  sin  bear  the  holy  name  of 
Immanuel  ?  Does  this  not  involve  the  dangerous 
inference  that  God  does  not  take  strict  account  of 
sin?  that  in  some  cases  He  does  not  mind  Osing 
it  as  means  and  instrument  for  His  plans?  To 
this  I  would  reply  as  follows.  The  Prophet  is 
extremely  sparing  in  portraying  the  historical 
background  of  his  prophecies.  He  indicates  only 
what  is  indispensable.  It  is  just  this  scantiness 
that  makes  pur  passage  so  difficult,  and  all  eflforts 
at  expounding  it  suffer  alike  from  this.  For 
there  is  not  a  single  one  against  which  it  may  not 
be  objected  that  one  explanatory  statement  or 
other  is  necessary  to  its  complete  establishment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of  the  article  in 
"the  Alma"  is  easiest  explained  if,  in  the  circle 
to  which  the  Prophet  addressed,  there  was  only 
one  person  present  that  could  be  designated  as 
Alma.  In  every  language  in  such  a  case  a  more 
exact  pronominal  definition  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Besides,  in  Hebrew,  the  article  in  some 
cases  has  decidedly  a  demonstrative  meaning,  and 
can  be  used  SencTLnag  (comp.  O^^T},  HJCn,  nrn, 

nV^O). 

The  Prophet,  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  might 
come  to  the  king  unannounced.     Though  hated 
by  the  king,  the  king  still  dreaded  him,  and,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  12,  Ahaz  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
press  his  unbelief  openly,  but   only  under  the 
mask  of  reverence.     Assuredly  Nathan  did  not 
first  request  an  audience  and  permission  to  deli- 
ver a  message  of  Jehovah's  to  the  king  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11  sq.).     And  thus  we  may  a.ssume  that  the 
Prophet  came  to  the  palace  at  a  time  when  the 
king  was  not  surrounded  by  officers  of  state — at 
least  not  by  these  alone,  but  also  by  his  family. 
And  in  the  circle  into  which  Isaiah  stepped  in  the 
discharge  of  his  prophetic  disciplinary  office  there 
must  have  been  one — but  only  one — daughter  of 
the  royal  house  who  was  indeed  unmarried,  but 
no  longer  a  virgin.     More  than  this  we  do  not 
know.     The  Prophet  writes  no  more  than  he  said, 
perhaps  out  of  compassion,  or  perhaps  to  avoid 
making  the  person  in  question  the  object  of  ho- 
nors she  did  not  deserve  (possibly  of  idolatrous 
worship  in  after  days).     By  revealing  this  secret 
to   the   dismay  of  the  family,  the  Prophet  had 
of  course  given  a  sign,  a  pledge  of  the  credibility 
of  what  was  promised  ver.  7.     For  whoever  knew 
that  secret  of  the  past  and  present  could  know 
also  the  secret  things  of  the  future.     And  the  king 
could  at  once  ascertain  the  verity  of  ihe  sign  that 
was  given.     Of  course  he  might  take  measures  to 
defeat  the  prophecy  and  render  its  accomplish- 
ment impossible.     But  what  good  would  that  do? 
The  chief  thing,  that  there  was  a  boy  in  the  body 
of  the  (supposed)  virgin,  he  could  not  undo,  and 
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this  boy  was  called,  and  was  de  jure,  and  indeed 
de  jure  divi'Ao,  Immaniiel,  even  though  the  king 
(or  his  mother)  gave  him  no  name  at  all,  or  ano- 
ther name.     [See  addenda  of  Tn.  pp.  127,  128.] 

But  how  shall  we  accofmt  for  so  unholy  a  trans- 
action being  made  the  type  of  the  holiest  transac- 
tion of  history  ?  Here  we  must  consider  the  re- 
lation of  our  passage  to  Matt.  i.  23.  The  sacred 
history  narrates  that  Mary,  before  Joseph  took 
her  home,  was  found  with  child,  and  that  Joseph 
had  resolved  not  to  denounce  her,  but  to  leave 
her  privately  (Matt.  i.  18  sq.).  Ought  it  to  sur- 
prise us  if  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  fulfilment 
should  be  prefigured,  too,  in  the  period  of  the  pro- 
phecy? But  why  just  so  and  then?  If  that  event, 
that  the  mother  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  found  preg- 
nant before  marriage,  was  to  be  prefigured,  could 
it  be  done  otherwise  than  that  there  should  hap- 
pen to  a  virgin  in  a  natural  way  and  in  sinful  fa- 
shion what  happened  to  Mary  in  a  supernatural 
way  and  without  sin?  Sinful  generation  occurs 
in  the  list  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  more  than 
once.  Compare  only  the  genealogy  in  Matthew 
that  calls  especial  attention  to  these  cases  by 
naming  the  mother  concerned.  Kemember  Ju- 
dah  and  Tamar.  And  not  to  mention  Eahab  and 
Ruth,  there  is  Solomon,  born  of  David  and  the 
wife  of  Uriah.  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me,"  Ps. 
li.  7,  applies  to  the  whole  genealogy,  and,  apart 
from  the  birth,  we  must  apply  to  every  individual 
of  it  the  words :  "  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no,  not  one"  (Ps.  xiv.  3;  Bom.  iii.  10  sq.).  Let 
one  call  to  mind  the  sins  of  a  Jacob,  a  David,  a 
Solomon,  and  one  must  say  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances which  was  the  more  unworthy  vessel,  they 
or  this  unfortunate  virgin.  In  short,  we  here 
stumble  on  secrets  of  divine  sovereignty  that  we 
cannot  fathom.  The  day  shall  declare  it  (1  Cor. 
iii.  13). 

Moreover  Imraanuel  is  only  a  transitory  appa- 
rition. He  is  named  only  here  and  chap.  viii. 
It  is  a  single  though  significant  point,  that  is  visible 
above  the  horizon  once  and  then  disappears  again. 
Therefore  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  spite  of  Matt.  i. 
23,  and  that  the  words  of  the  angel  Luke  i.  31  re- 
mind us  of  our  text  and  of  Gen.  xvi.  11,  Mary  still 
did  not  receive  command  to  call  her  son  Immauel. 
Had  our  passage  the  significance  that  is  attributed 
to  it ;  were  it  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  from  a  virgin,  then  properly  the  name  that 
the  son  of  Mary  was  to  bear  was  already  settled, 
and  one  can't  comprehend  why  the  angel  (Luke 
i.  31)  gives  another  name.  But  Immanuel  is  not 
Himself  and  imniediately  Jesus.  He  is  only  a 
type,  like  many  others.  And,  indeed,  as  a  son  of 
a  virgin,  He  is  a  type  of  that  reproach  of  antenup- 
tial conception  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  to  bear  as  a  part  of  the  general  reproach  that 
was  meted  out  to  Him,  and  which  He  has  now-a- 
days  to  bear  still.  This  is  a  point  that  prophecy 
might  not  pass  in  silence,  and  yet  could  touch 
only  lightly. 

But  by  his  name  he  points  to  the  faithfulness 
of  God  that  will  not  forsake  His  people,  even 
when  they  have  become  a  D'313I~[3,  and  have 
signalized  their  desertion  of  Him  by  the  alliance 
with  the  secular  power.  And  this  faithfulness  is 
itself  a  pledge  in  turn  of  that  which  had  deter- 


mined on  the  most  glorious  visitation  of  the  peo- 
ple (Luke  i.  78)  in  the  person  of  the  God-man, 
precisely  for  that  time  when  the  nation  would  lose 
the  last  remnant  of  its  independence  in  tlie  em- 
brace of  the  secular  power.  All  the  features  must 
not  be  pressed  ;  which  is  the  case  with  ver.  15 
sqq.  especially.  The  prophetic  word  hovers  free- 
ly over  present  and  future,  combining  both,  yet 
leaving  both  their  peculiarities.  It  was  God's 
providence  that  Isaiah  should  select  these  words 
that  at  the  same  time  fitted  so  wonderfully  the 
event  narrated  Matlh.  i.  18  sqq.,  to  whom  the 
tongue  of  an  Isaiah  was  just  as  subservient  .as  that 
of  a  Caiaphas  (Jno.  xi.  51). 

3.  Butter  and  honey the  King  of  As- 
syria.— Vers.  15-17.  Butter  and  honey  is  by  no 
means  a  mean  food.  That  appears  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  13, 14;  Job  xx.  17,  where  the  words  rather 
mean  a  very  noble  food.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xvii.  29. 
Nor  do  they  appear  in  any  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  children's  food.  Bather  from  ver. 
21  sqq  it  appears  that  butter  and  honey  repre- 
sent natural  food  in  contrast  with  that  procured 
by  art.  For  butter  comes  immediately  from  milk, 
and  honey,  too,  may  be  had  ready  from  bees  in  a 
form  that  men  can  enjoy.  And  as  Palestine  had 
and  still  has  many  wild  bees,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  called  a  land  "flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  "  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  sqq.  and  the 
characteristic  passage  1  Sam.  xiv.  25  sqq. ;  Jud. 
xiv.  8),  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  wild 
honey  (Matth.  iii.  4)  is  especially  meant  here. 
Therefore  the  boy  shall  eat  butter  and  honey  on 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  know  evil  and  good 
(anni  discretionis).  If  the  ability  to  distingnish 
good  and  evil  is  employed  as  marking  a  period  of 
lime,  it  can  only  be  in  a  moral  sense.  For  even 
the  smallest  child  distinguishes  in  a  ■  physical 
sense  what  tastes  bad  and  what  good.  Moreover 
the  expression  reminds  one  of  Gen.  ii.  9,  17  ;  iii. 
5,  22 ;  comp.  Deut.  i.  39.  Naturally  the  land 
must  be  deserted  before  the  boy  knows  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil,  in  order  that  at 
the  time  when  this  happens,  his  food  may  be  re- 
duced to  butter  and  honey. 

The  two  kings  of  the  land  are  Rezin  and  Pe- 
kah.  It  may  be  seen  from  ver.  2  how  great  was 
the  dread  of  these  experienced  by  Ahaz. 

The  Lord  shall  bring,  etc.  —  It  is  to  be 
noticed  here,  first  of  all,  that  the  Prophet  adds 
these  words  roughly  and  directly,  without  any 
particle  connecting  them  with  what  goes  before. 
This  mode  of  expression  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Prophet  contemplates  the  transactions  of 
ver.  17  as  immediately  behind  those  of  ver.  16. 
From  his  point  of  view  he  sees  no  interval  be- 
tween them.  That  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that 
there  is  no  interval  between.  Prophecy  sees  all 
as  if  in  one  plane,  th.at  in  the  fulfilment  is  drawn 
apart  in  successive  planes.  Hence  one  may  say : 
Isaiah  prophesies  here  the  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
nish exile.  For  the  desolation  that  (ver.  16)  is  to 
befall  Ephraim  happened  by  the  carrying  away 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  23 
sqq.).  But  what  the  Prophet  predicts  ver.  17  sqq. 
was  fulfilled  by  the  captivity  of  Judah  more  than 
120  years  later.  Accordingly,  the  relation  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  fulfilment  takes  the  following 
shape.  Our  prophecy  must  have  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  consequently 
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about  the  year  B.  C.  743.  The  first  devastation 
and  partial  desolation  of  the  territory  of  Ephraiiu 
by  the  Assyrians,  i.e.,  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  hap- 
pened already  in  the  time  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv. 
29),  who  died  B.  C.  739.  The  boy,  that  was^  to  be 
born  according  to  ver.  14,  in  fact  did  not  live  to 
see  any  period  of  the  desolation  of  his  native 
land,  nor  did  he  use  butter  and  honey  in  the  man- 
ner designated.  This  form  of  expression  is  trace- 
able .solely  to  conlemplation  of  events  together 
that  in  reality  are  far  apart.  For  Judah  suc- 
cumbed to  sucb  a  devastation  not  till  130  years 
later.  But  if  we  may  .assume  that  a  child  awakes 
to  moral  consciousness  in  its  third  or  fourth  year, 
and  is  c(msequently  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal- 
ity, capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and 
evil,  then  that  child  was  alive  to  see  the  first  in- 
road of  the  As.syriang  into  the  territory  of 
Ephraim  (anri  Syria  according  to  2  Kings  xvi.  9) 
and  consequently  the  bet)inning  of  the  fulfilment 
of  our  prophecy.  But  did  it  live  to  see  the  begin- 
ning, then  the  Prophet  might  regard  it  as  one 
that  had  lived  through  the  entire  fulfilment,  be- 
cause, as  remarked  before,  he  does  not  distinguish 
successive  plains  of  fulfilment.  And  he  has  good 
reason  for  this.  For  as  all  consequences  are  con- 
tained iti  the  principle,  so  in  the  first-fruits  of 
fulfilment  are  contained  the  re.st  of  the  degrees  of 
fulfilment.  For  him,  who  has  an  eye  open  to 
divine  realities,  all  these  degrees  are  ideally  con- 
tained, b  It  jurt  on  that  account  divinely  and 
really  contained  in  the  degree  that  is  the  first- 
fruits.  For  divine  ideas  bear  the  pledge  of  their 
reality  in  themselves.  Therefore  where  a  com- 
plex of  divine  ideas  is  realized  even  in  its  begin- 
nings, there  the  whole  is  become  real  for  Him  who 
contemplates  thinpfs  with  an  eye  divinely  illumi- 
nated. Thus  Jeremiah  regards  the  world-domin- 
ion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  subjection  of  all  na- 
tions under  his  power,  and  the  seventy  years  of 
Ju'lah'g  exile  as  realized  practically  by  the 
b.attle  at  Carchemish,  although,  to  human  eye^, 
Nebuchadnezzar  during  several  years  did  nothing 
to  extend  his  kingdom  on  one  side  or  other. 
Comp.  my  remarks  on  Jer.  xxv.  11.  So,  too,  the 
Lord  says  Matth.  xxiv.  34;  Luke  xxi.  32,  "This 
gener.xtion  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  this  be  ful- 
filled." He  could,  with  entire  justice,  say  that 
the'  generation  then  living  would  live  to  see  the 
last  judgment  because  they  would  witness  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem.  Comp. 
Van  Oosterzee  on  Luke  xxi.  32. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  regarding 
the  passage  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment,  we  un- 
derstand "  the  king  of  Assyria"  ver.  17,  to  include 
the  king  of  Babylon.  But  Isaiah  could  speak 
here  only  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  For  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  tableau  of  the  future  he  saw  only 
the  king  of  Assyria.  He  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
need  to  intimite  that  the  king  of  Babylon  stood 
behind  tlie  former  as  continuer  and  accomplisher. 
The  Assyrian  king,  this  would-be-helper  and  pro- 
tector, for  whose  sake  Ahnz  has  so  impiously  con- 
temned the  support  of  .leliovah  (see  on  ver.  12), 
just^  lie  must  be  designated  as  the  instrument  of 
the  judgment  that  was  to  burst  in  on  unbelieving 
Jud.ih  and  its  equally  unbelieving  royal  house. 
Thus  it  appears  how  impossible  it  is  to  treat  the 
words  "the  king  of  Assyria"  as  a  glosis,  like 
Knobel  and  Diestel  do.     If  the  words  were 


not  there,  there  would  be.  no  hint  as  to  who  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  the  judgment  predicted 
vers.  16,  17.  The  words  connect  very  well  with 
"  days"  in  appo.sition  as  being  explanatory— for 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  say  "  bring  days  on  a  people" 
as  "  bring  a  king  upon  any  one." 

4.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass tread- 
ing lesser  cattle. — Vers.  18-25.  These  verses 
connect  very  closely  with  ver.  17,  as  its  amplifi- 
cation. This  happens  as  follows :  that  in  a  section 
underlying  which  is  a  duality,  there  is  described 
first,  the  means  and  instruments  of  the  desolation, 
second  the  consequences  of  the  desolation.  The 
means  and  instruments  are  characterized  in  a  two- 
fold image.  First,  the  destroyer  is  compared  to 
flies  and  bees,  second,  to  a  razor.  The  flies  mean 
Egypt,  the  bees  Assyria.  But  both  images  merge 
into  one,  into  that  of  the  razor,  and  Assyria  ap- 
pears as  the  razor,  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
not  Assyria  alone,  but  also  Babylon.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  desolation,  again,  are  portrayed 
under  a  double  figure,  or  rather  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  examples.  The  first  example :  a  man 
has  nothing  of  his  cattle  left  but  a  little  cow 
(young  cow).  But  he  feeds  on  thick  milk,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  food  for 
stock,  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  will  feed  on 
butter  and  honey.  The  second  example  is  itself 
again  divided  in  two  ;  u,  )  a  vineyard  once  well 
cultivated,  planted  with  noble  vines,  is  so  over- 
grown with  thorns  and  thistles,  that  no  one  ven- 
tures into  it  without  bow  and  arrow  ;  b.)  all  the 
once  cultivated  heights  are  so  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  thistles,  thai;  they  are  only  fit  for  the 
pasture  of  cattle. 

Will  hiss,  etc. — .Jehovah's  might  and  sove- 
reignty will  reveal  itself  here  in  the  most  glori- 
ous manner.  lie  only  needs  to  whistle  (comp.  on 
V.  26;  Zech.  x.  8),  and  the  flies  of  Egypt  and  the 
bees  of  Assyria  come  obedient  to  His  call.  That 
Egypt  was  a  land  abounding  in  flies  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  warmtli  of  its  climate  and  the  fre- 
quent overflows  with  their  slimy  sediment.  Comp, 
Exod.  viii.  12  sqq.  If  the  flics  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  canals  (see  crit.  note  on  IN')  are  called, 
those  that  are  nearer  would  not  stay  away.  The 
expression  then  means  that  all  the  Egyptian  flies, 
even  the  farthest  off,  shall  come  on. — The  Assyr- 
ians are  compared  to  the  bee  as  noble,  martial, 
strong,  dangerous.  Assyria  had  many  bees. 
Comp.  Knobel  in  loc.  Therefore  the  entire  land, 
to  the  steep,  rocky  ravines  and  cliflfs  of  the 
brooks,  and  to  the  prickly  thorn  hedges  and  the 
trampled  cattle  pastures  will  be  covered  (TIJ 
comp.  a  ver.  2)  with  the  swarms  of  flies  and  bees. 
Thus,  extensively  and  intensively,  an  entire  devas- 
tation of  the  land  is  predicted.  The  same  ajjpears 
by  (he  second  figure  ver.  20.  Ahaz,  at  a  great 
price,  had  hired  the  Assyrian  king  as  an  ally 
against  Syria  and  Ephraim.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  not  only  sacrificed  great  trea.sures  but  also 
the  independence  of  his  land.  For  he  had  caused 
it  to  be  said  to  Tiglath-Pil&ser :  ''[am  thy  ser- 
vant and  thy  son,  come  up  and  save  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria  and  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Israel."  2  Kings  xvi.  7.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  the  Assyrian  the  gold  and  silver 
that  was  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  in  the 
house  of  the  king.     The  definite  article  in  1^0 
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m'^feTl,  "the  hired  razor,"  was  both  historically 
justified  and  comprehensible  to  Ahaz,  who  must 
have  I'eit  the  reproach  that  lay  in  the  expression. 
Thou  hast  hired  a  razor  to  shave  others,  saya 
Isaiah  to  him,  but  this  razor  will  shave  thee.  In 
Lev.  xiv.  8  sq.  the  shaving  oil' all  the  hair  on  the 
body  is  prescribed  as  a  part  of  the  purification  to 
be  observed  by  one  recovered  from  leprosy.  Per- 
haps the  Prophet  would  intimate  that  this  devas- 
tation was  also  an  act  of  purification,  by  which 
the  nation  was  to  be  purified  from  the  leprosy  of 
sin,  that  therefore  the  punishment  is  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  those  that  would  accept  the 
chastisement  (Prov.  viii.  10;  xix.  20).  The 
shaving  bald  evidently  signifies  the  entire  devas- 
tation and  emptying  of  the  land  in  every  quarter 
and  with  regard  to  men,  cattle  and  every  other 
possession. 

In  vera.  21-25,  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
devastation  is  portrayed  by  two  illustrative  figures. 
The  first  example  shows  that  instead  of  skilful 
cultivation,  the  grass  shall  grow  rank.  A  man 
rescues  from  his  stock  a  heifer,  the  Prophet  sup- 
poses, (comp.  XV.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Deut  xxi. 
3;  1  Sam.  xvi.  2)  and  two  sheep.  Because  there 
is  no  regular  cultivation,  grass  grows  in  every 
field.  Therefore  there  is  abundant  pasture  for 
the  few  cattle.  Beside,  the  wild  bees  produce 
honey  in  abundance.  Thus  honey  and  butter  are 
the  food  of  that  man  and  of  all  the  remnant  of 
the  inhabitants  still  in  the  land.  The  second  ex- 
ample presents  a  still  greater  degree  of  unculti- 
vated wildness ;  the  whole  land  growing  rank  with 
thorns  and  thistles.  And  this  greatest  wildness 
appears  in  a  double  gradation :  first,  every  place 
for  growing  wine  appears  covered  with  thorns 
and  thistles  (vers.  23,  24),  and  then  the  same  is 
affirmed  of  all  the  hills.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  dis- 
tinction here,  because  wine  grows  on  the  hills, 
or  mountains,  too.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Pro- 
phet carries  out  completely  in  this  last  member 
the  duality  which,  as  was  remarked,  rules  in  the 
whole  section.  Everything  is  double.  Already 
in  ver.  18  we  have  flies  and  bees,  meaning  Egypt 
and  Assyria ;  ravines  and  clefts  of  the  rock  ; 
thorn-hedges  and  pastures.  Only  ver.  20  neglects 
the  rule,  because  the  Prophet  would  designate 
the  two  enemies  in  an  unity.  But  ver.  21  and 
on,  this  rule  of  duality  is  carried  out,  and  at  the 
close  becomes  emphatic.  We  observe  two  degrees 
of  growing  wild.  In  the  first  appear:  one,  man 
and  the  entire  remnant  of  the  inhabitants,  cattle 
and  sheep,  butter  and  honey.  The  second  degree, 
subdivides  in  two  again,  in  which  appears  to  me 
to  lie  the  emphasis,  and  both  are  characterized 
by  the  double  notions  of  thorn  and  thistle,  arrow 
and  bow,  a  seeding  place  for  cattle,  and  a  tratnp- 
ling  place  for  sheep.  The  thousand  vines  and 
thousand  shekels  recall  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11.  In 
Syria  at  the  present  time  the  vineyards  are  still 
taxed  according  to  the  number  of  the  vines;  a 
good  vine  at  one  Piaster  =  about  four  cents. 
Therefore,  the  price  of  one  shekel  =  to  about  25 
cents  is  high.  The  construction  of  ver.  23  betrays 
a  certain  luxuriance  and  rankness.  The  fii-st  or 
the  last  n'ri''  "shall  be"  is  certainly  an  excess. 
Perhaps  the  Prophet  would  thereby  express  by 
word  painting  tlie  rank  growth  of  the  weeds. 
Will  one  go  into  the  property  with  bow  and  ar- 


row iu  order  to  hunt,  or  to  protect  himself?  I 
believe,  with  Gesenius,  both.  He  that  goes  in 
will  need  his  weapons  for  protection ;  he  that 
would  hunt  needs  only  to  go  into  the  nearest 
vineyard.  The  protecting  fence  is  gone ;  beasts 
wild  and  tame,  penetrate  into  it.  The  vineyards 
of  Israel  are  now  a  copy  of  what  Israel  itself  as 
the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  had  become  (ver.  5). 

[J.  A.  Alexander  on  vii.  14-16.  "The  two 
interpretations  that  appear  to  nie  the  most  plausi- 
ble, and  the  least  beset  with  difficulties  are  those 
of  LowTH  and  Vitkinga,  with  which  last 
Hengstenbeeg's  is  essentially  identical.  Either 
the  Prophet,  while  he  foretells  the  birth  of 
Christ,  foretells  that  of  another  child,  during 
whose  infancy  the  promised  deliverance  shall  be 
experienced;  or  else  he  makes  the  infancy  of 
Christ  Himself,  whether  seen  as  still  remote  or 
not,  the  sign  and  measure  of  that  same  deliver- 
ance. While  some  diversity  of  judgment  ought 
to  be  expected  and  allowed  in  relation  to  this 
secondary  question,  there  is  no  ground,  gram- 
matical, historical  or  logical,  for  doubt  as  to  the 
main  point,  that  the  church  in  all  ages  has  been 
right  in  regarding  this  passage  as  a  signal,  and 
explicit  prediction  of  the  miraculous  conception 

and  nativity  of  Christ."  On  nnb^H.  "the  AlmaV 
"  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  a  virgin  or  un- 
married woman  is  designated  here  as  distinctly 
as  she  could  be  by  a  single  word.  That  the  word 
means  simply  a  young  woman,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  a  virgin  or  a  mother,  is  a  subter- 
fuge invented  by  the  later  Greek  translators,  who, 
as  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  read  ifnivf,  instead  of 
the  old  version  TrapSivo^,  which  had  its  rise  before 
the  prophecy  became  a  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  this  connection  makes  it,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  event  foretold  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  birth  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature." 

''  To  account  for  the  Alma  by  a  second  mar- 
riage of  Ahaz,  or  of  Isaiah,  or  by  the  presence 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  or  the  Prophet's  pointing 
at  her,"  "may  be  justly  charged  with  gratuitously 
assuming  facts  of  which  we  have  no  evidence, 
and  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage."  "A  further  objection  is,  that 
though  they  may  afford  a  sign  in  one  of  the 
senses  of  the  word,  viz.:  that  of  an  emblem  or 
symbol,  they  do  not  afford  such  a  sign  as  the  con- 
text would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  seems  very  im- 
probable, after  the  ofl^er  to  Ahaz,  which  he  re- 
jected, that  the  sign  bestowed  (unasked)  would 
be  merely  a  thing  of  every-day  occurrence,  or  at 
most  the  application  of  a  symbolical  name.  This 
presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  solemnity 
with  which  the  Prophet  speaks  of  the  predicted 
birth,  not  as  a  usual  and  natural  event,  but  as 
something  which  excites  his  own  astonishment, 
as  he  beholds  it  in  prophetic  vision." 

This  last  objection  applies  equally  to  the 
Author's  theory  of  the  Alma  being  an  unmarried 
princess  detected  in  pregnancy.  In  addition  to 
all  the  other  assumptions  of  this  theory,  which 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  pregnancy  was  at  a  stage  that 
could  be  kept  secret  from  the  scrutiny  that  ever 
characterized  the  regime  of  the  women's  apart- 
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ments  in  an  oriental  family.     Otherwise  it  would 
be  no  sign  in  the  Author's  sense- 

The  Author's  threefold  canon  has  its  founda- 
tion in  what  are  obviously  conjectures.  Whether 
the  sign  was  to  be  such  as  Ahaz  was  to  test, 
because  he  would  see  it  accomplished,  depended 
precisely  on  the  sign  itself.  It  might  be  a  sign 
like  that  to  Moses  Exod.  iii.  12,  which  could  only 
be  falfilled  after  other  events  predicted,  with 
which  it  was  associated  as  a  sign,  had  come  to 
pass.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  30.  It  may  have 
been  like  those  signs  given  by  Christ  to  unbe- 
lievers in  His  day,  that  were  not  meant  to  induce 
belief  in  those  that  asked,  but  were  the  refusal 
of  a  sign  to  them.  (vid.  Jno.  ii.  18-22 ;  Mat. 
xii.  38-40).  If  it  was  such  a  sign,  then  the 
Author's  first  canon  is  an  error.  Whether  the 
sign  was  meant  for  the  whole  royal  family,  ac- 
cording to  this  tJdrd  canon,  depends  wholly 
on  the  "house  of  David"  having  the  meaning 
he  gives  it.  Yet  trhat  meaning  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  conjecture  that  Isaiah  had 
intruded  on  the  private,  domestic  retirement  of 
Ahaz.  The  second  canon,  viz. :  that  the  sign  in 
its  form  must  be  punitive,  is  only  an  assumption. 
The  contrary  is  as  ea.sily  assumed. 

The  connection  of  the  words  vers.  10-16  with 
the  ver.  9  6  is  very  close.  The  belief  there  chal- 
lenged is,  by  a  second  message,  brought  to  the  test. 
Ahaz  does  not  stand  the  test.  He  does  not  believe, 
or  he  would  joyfully  avail  himself  of  the  oflfered 
sign,  as  Hezekiah  did  later  2  Kings,  xx.  8  sq. 
Thereupon  Isaiah  proceeds  to  denounce  the  con- 
sequences already  threatened  ver.  9  b,  that  must 
follow  unbelief.  But  first,  as  to  unbelieving 
Saul  was  announced  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart  that  was  to  be  raised  up  in  his  place,  so  to 
Ahaz  is  announced,  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever 
before,  the  promised  "  seed  of  the  woman  "  who 
would  deliver  Israel.  Bat  before  that  would 
come  to  pass,  the  two  kingdoms  of  which  Israel 
was  composed,  Judah  as  well  as  Ephraim  must 
suflfer  desolation.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Im- 
manuel  relates  to  Christ   alone,  as  J.   H.  Mi- 


CHAELis  and  others  suppose  (vid.  J.  A.  Alex,  in 
loc);  and  ver.  16  is  (with  IIendekson)  to  be 
understood  of  Canaan  and  its  two  kingdoms, 
Ephraim  and  Judah.  This  view  encounters 
fewer  diificulties  than  any  other,  while  such  as  it 
does  encounter  are  felt  as  much  by  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  in  favor  of  ihis 
view,  that  there  is  then  in  ver.  17  simply  a  con- 
tinuation and  amplification  of  the  theme  begun  in 
ver.  16,  and  no  such  abruptness  as  the  Author,  with 
most  expositors,  finds  in  what  ver.  17  announces. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  in  li'jn  ^JO^a^  '3 
the  '3  must  be  given  the  force  of  "but"  (Um- 
bkeit).  Yet  '3  may  have  its  usual  sense  "for,'' 
and  assign  the  reason  why  an  Immanuel,  that 
knows  good  and  evil,  shall  be  needed.  For  before 
£uch  a  one  comes,  those  that  call  good  evil  and 
evil  good  {vid.  v.  20),  etc.,  shall  have  brought  the 
inheritance  of  Jehovah  to  that  extremity,  by 
their  unbelief,  where  only  such  a  deliverer  can 
save. — Tb. 

On  ver.  18.  ''Assyria  and  Egypt  are  named 
as  the  two  great  rival  powers,  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Western  Asia,  and  to  whom  the  land  of 
Israel  was  both  a  place,  and  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion. The  bee  cannot  of  itself  denote  an  army,  nor  is 
the  reference  exclusively  to  actual  invasion,  but  to 
annoying  and  oppressive  occupation  of  the  country 
by  civil  and  military  agents  of  these  foreign  pow- 
ers. It  was  not  merely  attacked,  but  infested  by 
flies  and  bees  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Fty  is  under- 
stood as  a  generic  terra,  including  gnats,  mosqui- 
toes, etc.,  by  Henderson,  and  bee  as  including 
wasps  and  hornets,  by  HiTZiG  and  Umbreit." 

On  ver.  20.  "The  rabbinical  interpretation 
of  0'7j"l  1i?E/  is  a  poor  conceit,  the  adoption  of 
which  by  Gesenius  [and  Naegelsbach — Tr.], 
if  nothing  worse,  says  but  little  for  the  taste  and 
the  "aesthetic  feeling"  which  so  often  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  language  of  the  Prophet.  The 
true  sense  is  no  doubt  the  one  expressed  by 
EwALD  (von  oben  bis  unten)  [from  head  to  foot] 
and  before  him  by  Cleeicus."  J.  A.  Alex.] 


2.  ISAIAH  GIVING  THE  WHOLE  NATION  A  SIGN  BY  THE  BIETH  OF  HIS  SON 
MAHEE  -  SHAL  AL  -  HASH  -  BAZ. 

Chapter  VITJ.  1-4. 

1  Moreover  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Take  thee  a  great  "roll,  and  write  in  it  with 

2  a  man's  "pen  concerning  'Maher-shalal-hash-baz.     And  °I  took  unto  me  faithful  wit- 

3  nesses  to  record,  Uriah  the  priest,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  And  I 
Vent  unto  the  prophe.tess  ;  and  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son.     Then  said  the  Lord 

4  to  me.  Call  his  name  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  For  before  the  child  shall  have  know- 
ledge to  cry.  My  father,  and  my  mother,  'the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of 
Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria 


1  Heb.  in  makinn  speed  to  the  spoil,  he  hastencth  the  prey,  or,  make  speed,  eta. 

2  Or,  he  thut  is  before  the  king  of  Asstjria  shall  take  away  the  riches. 

*  tablet.  a  stylus. 


'  Heb.  approached  unto. 
'  I  will  take. 
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On  ver.  1.  t3"in  (found  only  here  and  Exod.  xxxii.  4), 
is  an  instrument  for  cutting  in,  engraving  in  wood, 
metal,  wax,  etc.,  the  chisel,  style.  It  stands  here  as  sty- 
lus, metonymically  as  efficieris  pro  ejfecto,  i.  e.,  the  writing 
instrument  stands  for  the  writing,  t^ljt?  DIH  seems 
to  me  not  to  mean  writing  of  the  common  man  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  men  of  higher  degree,  say,  a  popu- 
lar as  distinguished  from  priestly  writing.  [In  an  or- 
dinary and  familiar  hand,  J.  A.  ALEXANoEa,  Barnes.] 
For  in  the  first  place  it  is  very  doubtful  if  E'UX 
has  this  meaning.  The  word  ia  distinguished  from 
□^{<  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxili.  5)  but  only  by  its  poetic  use.   It 

TT 

occurs  in  Isaiah  six  times,  here,  and  xiii.  7, 12;  xxiv,  6; 
xxxlii.  8;  li.  7;  Ivi.  2.  In  the  second  place  we  have  no 
trace  of  there  being  two  sorts  of  writing  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  before  the  exile.  The  passages  Hab.  ii. 
2;  Ps.  xW.  2,  cited  by  some  in  support  of  the  notion, 
prove  nothing.  I  much  rather  believe  that  a  contrast 
of  liuman  ami  superhuman  writing  is  meant.  For  as 
Paul  distinguishes  between  human  and  angel  tongues 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  1)  so  we  may  distinguish  between  human 
and  angel  writing.  Of  the  latter,  Dan.  v.  o  sqq.  offers  us 
an  example.  Comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  :i2 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  20 ; 
cxxxix.  16;  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  xix.  12;  xx.  12,  1.5;  xxi. 
12.  27.  For  the  prophets  were  not  merely  "  hearers  of 
the  words  of  God,"  but  also  "  men  whose  eyes  were 
open,"  "  who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  "  (Numb. 

xxiv.  3,  4).  The  7  is  variously  explained.  It  is  taken 
as  constructio  penphrastica  {accel eratura  aunt  spolia  or  ac- 
celerationi  spolia,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  12 ;  Jos.  ii;  5 ;  Isa.  x.  32 ; 
xxxvii.  28;  xxxviii.  20,  etc.),  as  depending  on  303  in  the 
sense  of  commanding  a  Chr  xxi.  17),  as  si!;n  of  dedica- 
tion, or  as  stating  the  ohjeot.  The  first  two  explana- 
tions are  inadmissible,  because  7  would  then  fit  only 
the  first  member  (inD  as  infiuitiye),  not  the  second 


(tyn  particip.).  7  can  thus  be  taken  only  as  a  dedica- 
tion or  as  stating  the  aim.  Both  these  ways  of  explain- 
ing it  agree  in  not  taking  IDD  as  Infln.,  but  as  a  verbal 
adjective  like  Zeph.  i.  14  (comp.  ^7^0,    jXfD).    But  they 

difTer  in  sense.  This  can  be  no  dedication  in  the  com- 
mon sense.  For  there  is  no  gift  to  be  presented  to 
Maher-shalal,  only  tlie  attention  of  the  nation  is  directed 
to  him.    The  7  can  define  therefore  only  the  reference 

or  the  destiny,  the  aim.  It  is  thereby  s.iid  that  this 
tablet  with  its  inscription  concerns  a  Mahershalal- 
hash-baz,  but  of  whom  absolutely  nothing  is  known, 
not.  even  whether  a  person  or  a  filing.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  16.  The  cas"  is  diH'erent  with  Jeremiah  xlvi.  2; 
xlviii.  1 ;  xlix.  1.    f'omp.  on  Jer.  xlvi.  sqq. 

On  ver.  2.  'IJl  m'^^Nl  the  LXX.  translates  naprupair 
/xot  TToiTjffoc,  as  if  riT'yni  stood  in  the  text.    So,  too, 

T  T  T  ; 

the  Syb.,  Chalb.  and  Arae.  in  the  London  Polyglot 
which  HiTzio  follows.  The  Vulq.  translates  :  "  et  adhi- 
bui ;"    it    therefore  read  PITrXl :   and  so,  too,  would 

EicnnoKN,  De  Wette,  Rookda,  Knobbl,  and  other..s  read. 
But,  after  ma' ure  consideration,  I  find  there  is  no  ground 
for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the  text.  It  is  per- 
fectly supported  by  testimony.  First  of  all  it  is  the 
more  difficult  reading,  and  both  the  others  give  evi- 
dence of  being  attempts  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  cor- 
rection. Then,  too,  Isaiah  never  uses  the  cohorfatiye 
form  with  the  weakened  sense,  as  it  occurs  elsewhere 
with  the  Vav  consec.  imperf.  in  the  first  pers.,  especially 
in  Dan.,  Ezra,  and  Neh.    Thus  the  form  m^l^Nl  espe- 

cially  occurs  Neh.  xiii.  21  (along  with  T*  VKl  ibid.  ver. 

■   TT 

15).    Why  did  not  Isaiah  write  TyXI  as  Jeremiah  did 

■^■TT 

in  precisely  the  same  sense,  chap,  xxxii.  10?  Comp.  1 
Kings  ii.  42.    The  form  m^l?Nl  is  foundDeut.  xxxi.  28; 

T     ■  t; 

Ps.  1.  7;  Ixxxi.  9;  Jer.  vi.  10,  everywhere  as  cohortative. 

m;>    TJjn  like  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  26,  44. 

On  ver.  4.  i^ty  —  "  one  will  bear." ^Tl  in  the  sense 

t    •  ■" 

of  possession,  riches,  treasures  is  found  beside  here  x. 
14;  Ix.  5,  11;  Ixi.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CMTIOAL. 


1.  Moreover  the  Lord  said the  king 

of  Assyria. — Vers  1-4.  A  compound  token  1 
First,  Isaiah  is  to  lake  a  large  tablet  (only  found 
beside  iii.  23  ;  here  is  meant  certainly  a  tablet 
coated  with  smooth  wax),  and  write  on  it  with 
human  handwriting  some  words.  It  is  tlierefore 
assumed  here  that  there  is  a  superliuman  hand- 
writing (see  Text,  and  Oram.)  and  that  the  Prophet 
euuld  understand  and  make  use  of  it  (comp. 
Dan.  V.  5  sqq.).  But  Isaiah  must  not  employ 
this  superhuman,  but  common,  human  writing. 
Isaiah  must  write  on  the  tablet  "Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz."  It  is  clear  that  when  he  wrote  these 
words  they  were  not  designated  as  the  name  of  a 
son  to  be  expected.  For,  first,  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  the  text.  Second,  there  is  a  two-fold 
gradation  of  the  prophecy  wherein  the  first  stage 
gives  a  pledge  of  the  second.  The  words  on  the 
tablet  are  the  prophecy  of  a  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz  to  be  looked  for;  the  appear.ance  of  the 
latter  is  therefore  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
and  so  the  guaranty  that  the  event,  to  whicn  the 
significant  name  itself  in  turn  refers,  shall  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass. 

The  Lord  commands  the  Prophet  therefore  to 
set  up  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  mentioned, 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  known  his  will,  that 
9 


Uriah  and  Zechariah  shall  act  as  witnesses. 
What  they  are  to  witness  is  as  little  stated  as 
that  Isaiah  shall  accomplish  the  will  of  the  Lokd 
in  regard  to  the  witnesses  and  that  he  actually 
did  this.  The  latter  is  assumed  as  being  a  matter 
of  course.  This  scantiness  is  too  common  in  the 
prophetic  manner  of  narrating  to  cause  us  any 
surprise.  The  former  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
context.  For  when  we  read  immediately  after: 
"  And  I  went  unto  the  Prophetess,"  etc.,  it  is 
plain  that  the  witnesses  should  testify  that  Isaiah, 
lit  the  time  he  set  up  the  tablet,  had  communi- 
cated to  them  that  he  would  approach  his  wife, 
and  that  she,  in  consequence,  would  become 
pregnant  and  bear  a  son.  But  why,  it  may  be 
a.^ked,  did  not  the  Prophet  declare  this  publicly  ? 
Not  out  of  regard  for  propriety  certainly  ;  for 
there  would  not  have  been  anything  the  least  of- 
fensive in  doing  so.  But  why  must  then  the  wit- 
nesses receive  this  announcement  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  other  reason  than  the  enmity  and  vindic- 
tiveness  of  Ahaz.  He  was,  we  may  be  sure,  only 
half  rejoiced  at  the  quieting  of  his  fears  in  re- 
gard to  the  impending  danger  from  Eezin  and 
Pekah.  The  way  in  which  he,  according  to  vii. 
10  sqq.,  received  that  reassuring  announcement, 
and  what  was  connected  with  it  as  a  further 
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finger-board  for  the  remote  future  (vii.  17  sqq.), 
all  (his  was  calculated  to  embitter  hira  and  his 
against  the  Prophet.  Had,  therefore,  the  Pro- 
phet announced  publicly  the  pregnancy  of  his 
wife,  the  mother  and  child  might  have  incurred 
danger.  This  was  easiest  avoided  by  imparting 
the  announcement  only  to  witnesses,  who,  how- 
ever, were  in  such  esteem  with  the  nation,  that 
their  assurance  that  they  had  at  the  proper  time 
received  such  a  communication  from  the  Prophet 
was  universally  credited.  Then  we  obtain  the 
following  chain  of  events  First,  the  tablet. 
This,  makes  known  in  general  that  the  Lokd 
purposes  a  great  crisis  of  war,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  looked  for  shortly.  Immediately  thereupon 
the  witnesses  receive  the  announcement  of  the 
pregnancy  of  the  Prophetess,  The  son  is  born, 
and  thereby,  on  the  authority  of  the  witnesses,  is 
given  to  all,  the  pledge  that  the  event  to  which 
the  inscription  of  the  tablet  and  the  correspond- 
ing name  of  the  child  pointed,  shall  really  come 
to  pass. 

Whether  Uriah  is  the  priest  mentioned,  2 
Kings  xvi.  10  sqq.  [Barnes,  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander], who,  out  of  regard  for  Ahaz,  placed  in 
the  temple  the  altar  made  after  the  heathen  pat- 
tern, is  just  as  doubtful  as  whether  Zechariah  is 
identical  with  the  one  said  to  be  the  author  of 
Zech.  ix-xi.,  or  with  the  son  of  Asaph  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  13). 

Isaiah's  wife  is  hardly  called  Prophetess,  be- 
■  cause  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Prophet,  but  because 
Bhe  herself  was  a  prophetic  woman.     We  do  not 


indeed  know  of  prophecies  of  which  she  was  the 
authoress,  but  she,  along  with  other  things  of  the 
Prophet's  family,  was  set  for  a  sign  and  wonder 
(ver.  18). 

Our  exposition  of  vii.  14  of  itself  shows  that 
the  present  history  is  not  coincident  with  vii.  10 
sqq.,  and  therefore  that  Maher-shalal  is  not 
identical  with  Immanuel.  Yet  the  present  nar- 
rative is  nearly  related  to  vii.  10  sqq.  In  both, 
pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  a  son  are  pledges  of 
deliverance.  In  both,  a  stage  of  development  in 
the  child  is  made  the  measure  that  defines  the 
period  of  the  deliverance.  But  a  child  can  say 
father  and  mother,  sooner  than  it  can  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil.  If  then,  as  also  the  place 
of  the  passage  in  the  book,  indicates,  what  is 
now  narrated,  took  place  somewhat  later  than  the 
events  vii.  10  sqq.,  it  agrees  very  well.  Both  have 
the  same  objective  end,  viz.,  the  rendering  harm- 
less Syria  and  Ephraim.  Therefore  the  later  one 
must  use  the  shorter  time  measure.  As  Pekah 
and  Eezin  lived  during  the  events  prophesied 
here,  yet  the  former  died  B.  c.  739,  so  the  trans- 
actions related  here  must  fall  between  B.  c.  743 
and  739.  The  king  of  Assyria  did  not  at  that 
time  destroy  Samaria.  He  only  desolated  a  few 
border  regions  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  But  as  we 
showed  at  vii.  17,  that  the  prophecy  contemplated 
two  events,  inwardly  related,  but  separated  as  to 
time,  so  it  is  here.  That  first,  preliminary  de- 
vastation of  the  region  of  Ephraim  boars  the 
later  one  (2  Kings  xvii.  6)  so  really  in  it,  that 
the  Prophet  is  justified  in  comprehending  both 
together. 


11.— THE  SUPPLEMENTS. 


1.    THOSE  THAT  DESPISE  SHILOAH  SHALL   BE  PUNISHED  BY  THE  WATERS 

OF  THE  EUPHRATES. 

Chap.  VIII.  5-8. 

5  TnE  LoED  spake  also  unto  me  again,  saying, 

6  For  as  much  as  this  people  'refuseth 
The  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softy. 

And  rejoice  ''in  Rezin  and  Eemaliah's  son ; 

7  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them 

The  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  glory ; 
And  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels, 
And  go  over  all  his  banks ; 

8  And  he  shall  pass  "through  Judah  ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over, 
He  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck  ; 

And  '"the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill 
The  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel. 


1  Heb.  the  fulness  of  the  breadth  of  thy  Innd  shall  be  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings. 

-contemns.  ^  with.  '  over  into.  '^  the  flapping  „f  hi,,  4U. 


CHAP.  VIII.  5-8. 
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TEXTUAL  AND 

On  ver.  6.  13T  tlD'1  comp.  atvii.  10. £3X7  is  com- 
pounded of  I3K  (I  Kings  xx,i.  27)  lenitas  and  tlie  prefix. 
Tiie  prefix  ia  used  like  in  HtO^'?,  2"^''!  (Bwald,  §  217  d); 

-  V  T  T 

comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  14;  2  Sam.  xviii.  5;  Job  xv.  11. 

Corrections  of  the  reading  like  DIDD  (Meieb  —  "  faint- 
ing away  before  Rezin,"  x.  18)  and  i^WTZ^  ("and  blind 

T 

groping  seized,"  Boettcher  Aehrenl.  p.  30,  comp.  Job  v. 
14  are  unnecessary.  Isaiah  often  uses  the  verb  t^-W 
(xxxv.  1;  Ixi.  10;  Ixii.  5;  Ixiv.  4;  Ixv.  18sq  ;  Ixvi.  10, 
14)  and  the  substantive  I'ltyiJ'  (xii.  3 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxxv.  10 ; 
li.  3, 11 ;  Ixi.  3)  and  \!;)m  (xxiv.  8, 11 ;  xxxii.  13  aq. ;  Ix. 

T  ... 

15;  Ixii.  5;  Ixv.  18;  Ixvi.  10).    Here  lyit^D  seems  chosen 

T 

for  the  sake  of  aparanomasia  with  DXID-    The  foUow- 

~   T 

ing  riK  cannot  be  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  because 
the  subject  of  joy  is  never  so  designated.  It  resembles 
the  proposition  like  Ixvi.  10  C\i)V0^   HnS   I'W^Ji/)-    Joy 

T  T  • 

with  Rezin  and  Pekah  is  the  rejoicing  tliat  is  felt  in  com 
munion,  in  connection  with  these  rulers.  Moreover  the 
substantive  ii^l't^D  is  dependent  on  W"*,  which  accord- 
ingly governs  two  clauses,  a  verbal  and  m.  nominal 
clause.  Thus,  too,  Drechsler.  There  i.?  then  no  need 
for  regarding  t^ltyo  as  the  status  absol.  according  to 
EwAU),§351, 6.  According  to  a  usage  especially  common 
with  Isaiah,  the  status  con  sir .  stands  before  the  preposi- 
tion. 
On  ver.  7.  311    DIV  j7  combined  like  Exod.  i.  9 ;  Deut. 


GKAMMATICAL. 

vii.  1;  ix.l4;  xxvi.  6;  Joelii.  2, 6;  Mic.  iv.  3;  Zech.  viii 
22;  D1V.J^  signifying  rather  the  intensive,  31  the  ex- 
tensive greatness. 1133  here  involves  the  secondary 

T 

notion  of  "  might,"  as  elsewhere  that  of  riches  (x.  3 ; 
Ixi.  6 ;  Ixvi.  12,  the  last  citation  seeming  to  stand  in  in- 
tentional contrast  with  our  passage.  Comp.  the  Latin 
opes).  Knobel  regards  17D~J1N  to  ni33  as  a  gloss,  be- 
cause "  good  poets  do  not  add  explanatory  notes  to  their 
metaphors."    As  if  Isaiah  were  only  a  poet,  and  had  not, 

too.  a  very  practical  interest !  Comp.  vii.  17, 20. p''3K 

(notagain  in  Isaiah)  is  the  bed, of  a  torrens,  synonymous 
with  7nj  (Josh.  i.  20 ;  iv.  18) ;  nnj.  plur.  iantum,  in  Isa 
only  here ;  besides  Joel  iii.  l.*) ;  iv.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  1.5  K'ri 
(beside  K'thib  nVlJ),  is  from  nij,  kindred  to  TM  in- 

:•  TT  -T 

cidit,  secuit,  is  "the  indentation,  the  shore-line,  the 
shore." 

On  ver.  8.  n'^p  (comp.  on  ii.  IB)  is  originally  "  to 
change  "  thence  transire  (to  change  place,  whence  "  to 
change  "in  hunters' language  said  of  wild  game).  Comp. 
xxi.  1 ;  xxiv.  5.  ci(3^  means  ihe  spreading  out,  "13^? 
the  pressing  forward  (both  notions  joined  as  in  xxviii. 

15, 18),  ^'X  •y^n--\y  the  height  of  the  water.- HIBD 

from  n£3J  "  to  spread  out,"  are  the  out-spreadings,  ex- 

T  T 

pnnsiones;  an.  Aey. The  sing.  n^Hl  is  in  consequence 

of  the  verb  coming  first N^S  is  to  be  construed  in 

an  active  sense  (comp.  vi.  3 ;  xxxi.  4 ;  xxxiv.  1 ;  xlii.  10). 
3m  not  again  in  Isaiah, 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  section  has  the  external  mark  of  a  sup- 
plement in  the  transition  formula  ''  the  Lokd 
spalte  also  again,"  which  occurs  again  only  vii. 
10,  and  which  here  as  well  as  there  intimates 
that  an  interval  occurred  between  these  words 
and  what  goes  before.  But  the  contents,  too, 
show  that  we  have  no  immediate  and  necessary 
amplification  of  the  foregoing  words  and  deeds 
before  us.  Nothing  more  is  said  of  the  son  of  the 
Prophet.  Rather  the  language  turns  suddenly 
against  the  Ephraimites  who  contemned  the  quiet 
fountain  of  Shiloah,  i.  e.  David's  kingdom,  and 
rejoiced  in  communion  with  Rezin  and  the  son 
of  Remaliah  (ver.  6).  Therefore  the  floods  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  the  Prophet  himself  ex- 
plains as  meaning  the  king  of  Assyria,  shall  over- 
flow Ephraim  (ver.  7),  but  of  course  Judah  also, 
the  land  of  Immanuel  (ver.  8).  The  mention  of 
Rezin  and  Pekah,  the  calling  Judah  land  of  Im- 
manuel, and  the  threatening  of  overflow  by  As- 
syria, prove  that  these  words  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  the  preceding  chief  prophecies.  And  as 
the  expression  "  Immanuel  "  presupposes  the 
transactions  narrated  vii.  10,  the  insertion  of  this 
section  at  this  place  is  completely  explained. 

2.  The   Lord Remaliah's  son. — Vers. 

5,  6.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the  fountain  of 
Shiloah  or  Siloam  is  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  vid.  Robinson's  Palestine,  Vol.  I.  p.  501-505. 

The  name  (written  hW,  ribty  and  rJTW)  means 

emissio,  or  emissus  (comp.   O'yVJ^  D!??^'?'^)  "  He 


sendeth  the  springs,"  Ps.  civ.  10  ;  hence  amaTal- 
fiho^  "sent"  Jno.  ix.  7  ;  comp.  Ewald  |  156  a). 
It  occurs  only  here,  John  ix.  7  and  Luke  xiij. 
4,  in  which  last  place  ia  told  of  the  tower  of  Si- 
loam  (so  LXX  and  New  Testament,  Aqu.  and 
Symm.,  Theod.  spell  the  name  2'Awd :  Vulg.  : 

SUoe).  Yet  the  name  r\hj2!  which  the  nWn  n313 
"  pool  of  Siloah,"  Neh.  iii.  15,  bears  is  very  pro- 
bably identical  with  our  Shiloah.  The  descent 
between  the  fountain  of  Mary  above  and  the  foun- 
tain of  Siloam  is  very  little,  therefore  the  flow  is 
very  gentle  and  soft. 

The  weak  brooklet,  welling  up  at  the  foot  of 
Moriah  and  Zion,  represents  the  unobservable 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  period  of  its 
earthly  humility.  It  recalls  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant which  the  Lord  assumed,  and  the  ''  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart"  (Matth.  xi.  29).  This 
feature  is  prominent  in  all  the  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  salvation.  Outwardly  Israel  was  the  least 
of  all  nations  (Deut.  vii.  7) ;  Bethlehem  was  the 
least  of  the  cities  Of  Judah  (Mic.  v.  1)  ;  David 
was  the  voungest  among  his  brothers,  and  his  fa- 
ther supposed  he  must  be  of  no  account  at  the 
election  of  a  king  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11  sqq.).  So,  too, 
at  the  time  of  our  present  history,  the  kingdom 
of  David  was  very  small  and  weak  amid  the 
world-powers.  If  now  and  then  it  arose  to  great- 
er power,  that  makes  but  one  resemblance  more  to 
the  intermittent  fountain  of  Shiloah. 

And  rejoice,  etc.     The  passage  is  easily  ei- 
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plained  if  one  only  notices  that  the  Prophet  does 
not  till  ver.  8  represent  the  swelling  stream  as 
overflowing  also  the  territory  of  Judah.  Then 
"  upon  them"  ver.  7  means  those  whom  the  As- 
syrian stream,  that  comes  in  from  the  north,  over- 
flows first.  That  is  evidently  the  Ephraimitea. 
Therefore  by  the  people  ver.  6,  to  whom  ''upon 
them  "  refers  back,  must,  at  least  primarily,  be 
understood  the  nation  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  The 
nation  Israel,  then,  i.  e.  Ephraim  looks  down  con- 
temptuously on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  on  a 
weak  flowing  brooklet,  and  meanwhile  with  proud 
self-complacency  rejoices  in  its  own  king  and  in 
the  alliance  with  the  Syrian  king  that  added  to 
his  strength.  This  haughtiness  shall  not  e-scape 
the  avenging  Nemesis.  From  the  Euphrates 
shall  mighty  floods  of  water  overflow  first  Eph- 
raim and  then  .Judah.  [''  To  understand  this  it 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Euphrates  annual- 
ly overflows  its  b.anks." — Baristes].  That  by 
this  is  meant  the  king  of  Assyria  with  all  his 
glorious  array,  Isaiah  himself  proceeds  to  explain. 
It  is  a  proof  that  the  Prophet  before  this  had  the 
territory  of  Israel  in  mind,  that  here  he  makes 
so  prominent  the  trespassing  of  the  waters  into 
Judah's  territory,  the  spreading  beyond  its  bor- 
ders, lu  ver.  8  b,  the  Prophet  by  a  glorious 
figure  compares  the  volumes  of  water  to  a  bird  ' 


spreading  out  its  wings,  to  which  he  is  evidently 
moved  by  the  fact  that  the  floods  of  water  mean 
army  hordes.  Accordingly  he  designates  the 
wings  of  the  army  as  the  wings  of  the  extended 
flood.  Because  the  space  covered  by  the  ex- 
panded wings  coincides  with  the  breadth  of  the 
land,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  stretching  out  of 
the  wings  is  at  the  same  time  the  filling  up  of  the 
land.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Prophet 
closes  his  address  so  emphatically  with  the  word 
"Immanuel."  He  signifies  thus  that  the  land  is 
Immanuel's,  and  that  consequently  the  violence 
is  done  to  Immanuel.  It  is  plain  that  Immanuel 
is  written  as  a  proper  name,  from  the  sufiix  in 
■]V")K-  Yet  most  editions  separate  the  words, 
and  several  versions  too,  as  LXX.  and  Akam., 
translate  accordingly.  The  occa,sion  for  this  is  the, 
of  course,  correct  notion  that  in  the  word  there  is  an 
intimation  of  comfort  that  is  to  be  the  stay  of  Israel 
in  that  great  tribulation.  But  evidently  the  Pro- 
phet has  immediately  in  mind  a  person,  whom  he 
addresses.  He  turns  to  Him  who  is  predicted  in 
the  birth  of  that  child  vil.  14.  Although  He  is  a 
person  of  the  future,  still  the  Prophet  knows  Him 
as  one  already  present.  How  else  could  he  turn 
to  Him  with  this  lamentation?  Herein,  then, 
lies  a  preparation  for  what  the  Prophet  says  of 
the  promised  one  in  the  predicates  of  ix.  5  (6). 


2.    THREATENING  AGAINST    THOSE    THAT  CONSPIRE  AGAINST  JUDAH,   AND 
AGAINST  THOSE  THAT  FEAR  THESE  CONSPIRACIES. 

Chaptek  VIII.  9-15. 
9      "Associate  yourselves,  O  ye  people,  'and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  ; 
And  give  ear,  all  ye  of  far  countries  : 
Gird  yourselves,  'and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces : 
Gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces. 

10  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought ; 
Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand : 

For  God  is  with  us. 

11  For  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me  '^with  a  strong  hand, 

^And  instructed  me  that  I  should  not  walk  in  the  way  of  this  people,  saying, 

12  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy, 

•To  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy ; 
Neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid. 

13  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself; 

And  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread. 

14  And  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary  ; 

But  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  rock  of  offence 

To  both  the  houses  of  Israel, 

For  a  gin  and  for  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

15  And  many  among  them  shall  stumble, 
And  fall,  and  be  broken. 

And  be  snared,  and  be  taken. 


•  Or,  yet. 

»  Break  ye  nations,  break  to  pieces, 

'  To  warn  me  not  to  walk. 


*  and  break  in  pieces. 

"  as  often  as  this  people,  etc. 


'  Heb.  in  the  strength  of  hand. 
o  vjith  pressure  of  the  hand. 


Onyer.D.  1;;1.  The  forms  and  meanings  of  the  roots 
;?j;1,  J?n  and  j;-\-<  cross  each  other  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner,   ly*!  can  only  come  from  the  root  yp'\;  but  to 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 


this  root  has  been  transferred  the  meaning,  too,  of  ^tn. 
Although  originally  j:n  has  the  meaning  majum  esse,  as 
appears  from  the  imperf.  Niph.  ;;'n''  (Prov.  xi.  16  j  xiiL 


CeAP.  VIII.  9-15. 
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20)  which  can  only  be  derived  from  a  root  Oj?,  yet  this 
root  never  occurs  in  Kal.,  but  all  Kal  forms  that  mean 
"to  be  evil"  are  to  be  derived  from  a  root  j?_J>T  (oomp. 
y\  Num.  xi.  10,  then  the  adjective  J?"1,  and  perhaps,  too, 
the  forms  ni?T  Dent.  xv.  9;  2  Sam.  xix.  8  and  infin.  j;^ 
Eccl.  vii.  3).  On  the  other  hand  y}^'\  has  undoubtedly 
the  meaning  *'to  break"  (Ps.  ii.  9;  J  or.  xi.  16;  xv.  12, 
etc.).  We  must  therefore  choose  here  between  the  mean- 
ings "  be  evil "  and  "  break."  With  1>eechsler  and 
others,  I  prefer  the  latter,  because  "  be  wicked  "  and 
"  break  in  pieces  "  involve  no  contradiction  ;  for  where- 
fore may  not  what  is  wicked  also  break  in  pieces  ?  ["  Ge- 
BENius  in  his  latest  lexicons  gives  this  verb  its  usual 
sense  of  being  evil,  malignant,  which  is  also  expressed 
by  LuTHEH  (seid  6(5se,  ihr  VOlker).  It  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  do  your  worst."    J.  A.  Alexander.]. PrT^D 

freqtient  in  Isaiah  (x.  3 ;  xiii.  5;  xvii.  13;  xxx.  27;  xlvi. 
11;  plural  O'DITin  xxxiii.  17). The  double  impera- 
tives mm  nixrin  sustain  an  adverbial  relation  to  one 
another :  break  up  yet  break  in  pieces  yourselves  ;  gird 
ye  yourselves,  and  spite  of  it  break  in  pieces.  Corap. 
Gesen.,  §  130,  2.  The  former  word  seems  to  me  not  to 
mean  heUum  parare,  for  the  war  is  far  progressed ;  but 
in  accord  with  the  proper  vis  vocabuh,  the  girding  the 
loins,  bracing  oneself  up  as  men  are  wont  to  do  in  the 
midst  of  an  attack. 

On  ver.  10.  V1J?  only  here  and  Judg.  xix.  30.  On  nS^ 

oomp.'on  V.  19. Pual  ISn  only  here  in  Isaiah  (Jer. 

xxxiii.  21 ;  Zech.  xi.  11). Other  forms  of  T13 ;  xiv. 

27;  xxiv.  5,  19  ;  xxxiii.  8  ;  xliv.  25. 

On  ver.  11.  nptn  wherever  else  it  occurs  (2  Chr.  xii. 

I  t:  V 

1 ;  xxvi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  2)  means  "  the  being  strong,"  and 
is  used  everywhere  of  the  fortified  power  of  a  potentate. 
Til  np?n  is  therefore  "the  hand  being  strong."  It  is 
the  hand  of  God  that  comes  over  the  prophets  (Ezek.  i. 
3;  iii.22;  viii.  1 ;  xxxiii- 22;  xxxvii.l;  xl.  1)  and  in  fact 
our  expression  signifies  the  condition  that  Ezekiel  de- 

Boribes  with  the  words   HpTn    ''Ip    "    T'l  "i.  1*. 

^3*1D''l  cannot  be  the  perf ,  or  it  must  read  ""J^D^.  But 
the  imperf  stands  as  jussive  with  the  Vav.consp.c.  (Comp. 
EwALD,  §347  a).  ■'JID''!  is,  then,  not  co-ordinate  with 
1DX  no  as  Knobel  and  even  EwALD  would  have  it ;  but 
it  continues  and  declares  the  object  of  T'n  HDinD, 
co-ordinate  with  the  latter,  subordinate  to  the  former 
(Delitzsch  .  As  regards  the  form,  the  imperf.  ID'  un- 
derlies it,  which  Hos.  x.  10  is  used  in  the  first  person.— 


The  preposition  |D  is  to  be  treated  as  dependent  on  the 
notion  of  *'  holding  back,  restraining,"  contained  in 
■'J'^D^  (constructzo  praegnans). 

On  ver.  12.  Ul  73/  does  not  designate  the  object  that 
is  given  a  name.  For  then  the  second  member  must 
read;  ^K'p  iS  ntn  U}}^  inKV  But,  as  Deecuslee 
justly  remarks,  T  before  ^3  =  darauf  hin,  bei,  "  at," 
"  with,"  and  75  has  the  meaning  cunque  (compart 
1iyK~'73~7N  Prov.  xvii.  8,  "  whither-so-ever  ").    Not  so 

V  ~:         T 

often  as  those,  not  incessantly  shall  they  say  'liyp,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  world  to  fear  but  this.  K11D 

only  here  in  Isaiah. '[''''l^n  Hiph.  in  Isaiah  also  ver. 

13  and  xxix.  23.  Kal.  ii.  19,  21 ;  xlvii.  12.  From  xxix. 
23  it  is  seen  that  Isaiah  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
"  tiviere  aliquid ;"  in  our  passage  it  means  "  to  fear  "  and 
ver.  13  "  to  affright."  Thus  it  appears  that  Isaiah  uses 
the  Hiph.  sometimes  as  indirect,  sometimes  as  direct 
causative,  and  then  uses  the  latter  in  a  transitive  sense. 

On  ver.  13.  In  DDN"1T3  Isaiah  has  evidently  in  mind 
Gen.  ix.  2 ;  Deut.  xi.  25. 

Onver.  II.  E/npD  (again  in  Isa.  xvi.l2;  lx.l3;  lxiii.18) 
means  sanctuary  generally,  here  evidently  with  the  ad- 
ditional   notion  •  of   asylum  (comp.  1   Kings  i   50  sq.  I 

ii.  28  sqq.).     ^  before  n5<7  is  adversative. tiJJ  only 

here  in  Isaiah  and  moreover  Cj  jj  p5<  »"■•  ^ev. 7tyDD 

"that  over  which  one   stumbles,"   (again  Ivii.  14;  Tl]f 

h'djO   only  here). nfl  ("«>"'!,  "cord,"  vid.  xxiv.  17 

sq.).  ll^plD  "loop-snare"  of  the  bird-catcher,  only  here 
in  Isaiah. 

On' ver.  15.  The  operation  of  SlE/DD  and  ni)  are  in 
ver.  15  represented  by  five  verbs,  of  which  the  first 
three  relate  to  fljj  and  St^DD,  and  the  last  to  n3  and 

typln. Many,  e.  g.,  Gesekitis,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  refer 

03  to  the  two  notions  of  stone  and  snare.  But  as  Kno- 
BEL  justly  remarks,  it  is  a  "  chief  thought  of  Isaiah  that 
the  judgments  overtake  the  sinners;  the  pious  are  left 
as  a  remnant:  i.  25,28;  vi.  13;  xxviii.  18  sq. ;  xxix.  20 
sq. ;  xxxiii.  14." SiJ'J  comp.  iii.  8      Kiph.  •\'2Wi  xiv. 

~     T 

29;  xxiv.  10;  xxvii.  11;  xxviii.  13;  xli.  1. tVp'  xxix. 

21 ;  xxviii.  13,  in  which  last  cited  passage  the  verbs  here 

employed  are  repeated  excepting  llDJ. 137  again 

in  Isaiah  only  xx.  1 ;  xxiv.  18. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Having  reproved  the  perverse  policy  of  the 
earthly-minded  Israel,  the  Prophet  proclaims  to 
the  nations  conspiring  against  Judah  that  they, 
the  breakers-in-pieces,  shall  themselves  he  broken 
in  pieces  (vers.  9,  10).  Then  he  says — turning  to 
the  spiritually-minded  Israel — the  Lord  has  em- 
phatically warned  them  against  the  ways  of  the 
fleshly-minded  (ver.  11)  and  forbidden  them  to 
regard  the  conspiracy  of  the  enemies  as  most  to 
be  dreaded  (ver.  12).  Jehovah  ought  to  be  feared 
(ver.  13).  He  is  to  the  ome  a  sanctuary  (asylum), 
to  the  others,  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  snare 
(ver.  14,  ft). 

2.  Associate God  is   with   us. — Vers. 

9,  10.    These  words  are  addressed  to  the  D'PJ' 

"peoples;"    vers.  5-8  were  addressed  to    "this 
people,"  ver.  6.     Evidently  then  "peoples,"  ver. 


9,  is  contrasted  with  ''  this  peoplf',"  ver.  6.  The 
Prophet  plainly  addresses  nations,  that  arm 
themselves  against  the  land  of  Immanuel,  de- 
vise plans,  issue  commands.  Nothing  shall  come 
of  all  this.  Comparing  vii.  7,  it  is  seen  that 
Syria  and  Ephraim  must  be  meant  here.  A  re- 
markable contrast  is  put,  when  he  that  has  broken 
others  to  pieces  himself  breaks  to  pieces.  Syria 
and  Ephraim  had  already  done  Judah  considera- 
ble harm  (comp.  on  vii.  1,  2) ;  ver.  9,  they  are 
challenged  to  prepare  still  more,  but  spite  of  the 
breaking  already  accomplished,  and  these  first 
attempts,  they  shall  themselves  be  broken  to 
pieces.  The  Prophet  moreover  summons  distant 
nations  to  take  notice  of  this  for  their  own  warn- 
ing. The  clause:  ''give  ear— countries  "  is  a 
parenthesis.  As  the  Prophet  repeats  the  words 
of  vii.  7  "  and  it  shall  not  stand,"-  with  little  al- 
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teration,  he  intimates  that  he  has  the  same  matter 
in  his  mind.  And  in  fact  vii.  5  sq.,  speaks  of 
"  evil  counsel "  on  the  part  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
against  Judah,  the  land  of  Immanuel,  as  here  of 
"taking  counsel  together,"  and  "speaking  a 
word."  By  this  arises  the  conspiracy  ("l!?p-\ 
spoken  of  ver.  12,  which  can  mean  nothing  but 

the  alliance  of  the  two  states  named.  7N  IJDj;  'J. 
For  the  third  and  last  time  we  have  the  words 
Immanuel.  They  must  certainly  be  read  sepa- 
rate here  as  a  clause.  They  express  the  idea  of 
the  name  as  an  independent  judgment.  The 
world-power  must  shiver  on  the  rock  Israel, 
for  it  is  thereby  the  strong  rock  in  tliat  God  is 
with  it.  But  this  strong  rock  is  not  the  'lapayl  cop- 
kik6i;,  but  the  'I(7prti)A  Tvvev/mriKd;  [not  the  fleshly 
Israel,  but  the  spiritual  Israel].     Comp.Ps.  ii. 

3.  For  the    Lord your    dread. — Vers. 

11-13.  Judah  is  safe  from  the  breaker-in-pieces, 
for  God  is  with  it  (ver.  10).  That  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  not  unconditionally.  For  the  Lobd 
will  be  an  asylum  only  to  those  who  fear  and 
■  sanctify  Him;  but  to  others,  who  fear  men  more 
than  Him,  He  will  be  their  fall.  "  For  the 
Lord  spake  thus,"  etc. .-  "  for,"  relates  to  the 
thought  contained  in  the  words  Immanuel,  "  God 
is  with  us."  This  thought  is  both  established 
and  limited  by  what  follows.  For  God  is  with 
that  part  of  the  people  only  that  fears  Him 
above  all  things,  loves  and  trusts  Him  alone. 
Therefore  the  Prophet  says  that  this  word  of 
the  Lord  was  directed  to  him.  But  he  is  re- 
presentative of  the  believing  Israel.  Therefore 
ver.  12  continues  with  "say  ye  not,"  and  those 
addressed  are  expressly  distinguished  from  "this 
people,"  ver.  11. 

"  Ye  shall  not  say  conspiracy." — Ver. 
12.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Prophet  can  mean 
to  say:  "Ye  shall  not  call  everything  conspiracy 
that  people  call  conspiracy  I "  For  what  sort  of 
confederations  did  they  incorrectly  call  conspira- 
cies ?  May,  perhaps,  Pekah's  alliance  with 
Bezln  be  justified  here?  Or  is  some  conspiracy 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  followers  against  Ahaz 
(EooRDA)  approved  of?  Or,  are  the  believing 
Israelites  warned  against  taking  part  in  conspira- 
cies (HoPJiANN,  Drechsleb),  which  does  not 
the  least  lie  in  the  words  ?  According  to  vii.  2, 
the  heart  of  Ahaz,  and  his  people  quaked  like 
trees  before  the  wind,  when  intelligence  came.to 
Jerusalem  of  the  union  of  Syria  with  Ephraim. 
At  that  time,  assuredly,  the  political  wiseacres 
might  be  seen  in  every  corner  putting  their  heads 
together,  and  anxiously  whispering  :  "^pP,  "^^fP: 
"  conspiracy,  conspiracy."  They  called  the  alli- 
ance of  Pekah  with  Eezin  a  I.E'P  and  saw  therein, 
of  course  with  some  justice,  the  chief  danger  of 
Judah.  Thus,  the  Prophet  adds,  "and  what 
they  fear  shall  not  ye  fear."  It  must  therefore 
have  been  a  conspiracy  that  was  the  subject  of 
fear  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  of  Judah.  The 
meaning  then  is  that  men  ought  not  to  sav  "  con- 
spiracy "  so  often,  not  so  incessantly  to  have  this 
word  in  their  months,  and  make  the  conspiracy 
the  matter  of  greatest  concern. 

4.    Sanctify be     taken.— Vers.    13-15. 

Here  begins  the  antithesis,  that  says  what  ought 
to  be.     They  ought  to  sanctify  Jehovah,  (comp. 


xxix.  23,  the  only  other  instance  of  this  Hipk) ; 
He  ought  to  be  the  object  of  fear,  the  terror-maker. 
In  such  a  case  He  will  be  for  man  a  safe,  sheltering, 
holy  asylum  (comp.  Ps.  xv.  1;  xviii.  3;  xxiu.  b; 
Ixxxiv.  5).  But  He  will  be  a  stone  of  stumbling 
to  those  that  fear  Him  not.  Therefore  the 
two  houses  of  Israel,  Judah  and  Ephraim,  shall 
be  destroyed  just  by  the  Lord.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  this  fleshly  Israel,  had  it  never 
known  the  Lord.  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  ex- 
pressly, because,  as  capital  city,  its  example  had 
great  influence.  To  it  the  Lord  will  be  a  snare. 
[J.  A.  Alexander  on  vers.  12-14.  "  lE'p,  ac- 
cording to  etymology  and  usage,  is  a  treasonable 
combination  or  conspiracy.  It  is  elsewhere  com- 
monly applied  to  such  a  combination  on  the  part 
of  subjects  against  their  rulers  (2  Kings  xi.  14 ; 
xii.  21 ;  xiv.  19 ;  xv.  30).  It  is  not  strictly  ap- 
plicable, therefore,  to  the  confederacy  of  Syria 
and  Israel  against  Judah  (Gesenius,  Rosen- 
MULLEB,  Henderson,  etc.),  nor  to  that  of  Ahaz 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  (Barnes,  etc.).  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  factious  com- 
binations among  the  Jews  themselves  (Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi),  if  there  were  any  trace  of  these 
in  history.  The  correct  view  seems  to  be ;  that 
the  opposition  of  the  Prophet  and  his  followers 
to  seeking  foreign  aid,  viz. :  Assyrian,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  duty  to  Jehovah,  like  the  conduct  of  Jere- 
miah during  the  Babylonian  siege,  was  regarded 
by  the  king  and  his  adherents  as  a  treasonable 
combination  to  betray  them  to  their  enemies. 
But  God  commands  not  to  regard  the  cry  of  trea- 
son or  conspiracy,  nor  to  share  the  real  or  pre- 
tended terrors  of  the  unbelievers." 

On  ver.  14.  E'^Pp.  "  Although  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  regarded  as  asylums  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  no  such  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Christians  till  the  time  of 
Constantino  (Bingham's,  Orig.  Eccles.  viii.  11, 
1).  As  to  the  Jews,  the  only  case  which  ha-s 
been  cited  to  establish  such  a  practice  seems  to 
prove  the  contrary.  So  far  was  the  altar  from 
protecting  Joab,  that  he  was  not  even  dragged 
away,  but  killed  on  the  spot.  [The  same  obtains 
with  1  Kings  i.  50  sq.,  cited  by  Naegelsbach. 
— Tk.].  The  word  was  meant  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Itf^lpn  (in  ver.  13)  that  X'MO  bears 
to  INTn  and  |"lj'a  to  1S'l;?n.  God  was  the 
only  proper  object  to  be  dreaded,  feared  and 
sanctified,  i.  e.,  regarded  as  a  holy  being  in  the 
widest  and  the  most  emphatic  sense.  Thus  ex- 
plained tyTOD  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the 
Greek  to  ayiov,  the  term  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
angel  who  announced  His  birth  (Luke  i.  35).  In 
1  Pet.  ii.  7,  where  this  very  passage  is  applied  to 
Christ,  ri  Tijiij  seems  to  be  employed  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  ©IpD  as  here  used.  To  others  he  is  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  but  to  you  who  believe  He  is 
ri  Ttjii],  something  iirecious,  something  honored, 
something  looked  upon  as  holy.  The  same  ap- 
plication of  the  words  is  made  by  Paul,  Rom.  ix. 
33.  These  quotations  seem  to  show  that  the 
Prophet's  words  have  an  extensive  import,  and 
are  not  to  be  restricted  either  to  his  own  times 
or  to  the  times  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the 
text  is,  that  even  the  most  glorious  exhibitions 
of  God's  holiness,  i.  e.,  of  His  infinite  perfection, 
may  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  unbeliever."] 
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3.   THE  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  PROPHET  TO  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

Chapter  VIII.  16— IX.  6. 

a)  Prayer  and  Exhortation  merging  into  prophetic  vision. 

Chapter  VIII.  16-23.    (IX.  1.) 

16  'Bind  up  the  testimony. 

Seal  the  law  among  my  disciples. 

17  And  I  will  wait  upon  the  Loed, 

That  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob, 
And  I  will  look  for  him. 

18  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Loed  hath  given  me 
Are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel 

From  the  Loed  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion. 

19  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you, 

'Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards 

That  "peep,  and  that  mutter  : 

Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God? 

For  the  living''  to  the  dead  ? 

20  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony : 

If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
"It  is  because  there  is  'no  light  in  them, 

21  'And  they  shall  pass  through  it,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry : 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  fret  them- 
selves. 
And  curse  their  king  and  their  God, 
And  look  upward. 

22  And  they  shall  look  unto  the  earth ; 

And  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dimness  of  anguish ; 
*And  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness. 

Chap.  IX.  1  (23).  ""Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  ia  her  vexation, 
'When  at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted 
The  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali, 
^And  afterward  did  more  grievously  afflict 
Her  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in^  ""Galilee  of  the  nations. 


^  Heb.  rw  morning. 

*  Bind  up  testimony,  seal  law  in  jny. 

d  Supply  {ought  one  to  enquire)  of 

'  Then  the  distressed  and  hungry  wander  away 

^  For  not-darkness  is  there  where  is  distress. 

J  But  afterward  brings  to  honor  the  way,  etc. 


2  Or,  Galilee  thepopidmis. 


°  whir. 


*  Enquire  of  the  dead  spirits. 

"  vy/io  have  no  dawn. 

t  And  obscure  night  wide-spread. 

'  Ahmit  the  former  time  he  brought  disgrace  on  the,  etc, 

k  th^  dreuit  of  the  heathen. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Onver.  16.  rnij?r\  beside  here  and  ver.  20  occurs  only 
Ruth  iv.  7.  The  meaning  is  "testifying;"  in  the  pas- 
sive sense,  "  that  which  is  testified,"  which  then  may  be 
talten  in  various  senses.  The  divine  will  which  the 
prophets  testify  to  men  (Exod.  xix.  21,  23;  Deut.  viii. 
19;  ISam.  viii,  9;  Jer.  xi.  7;  xlii.  19;  Am.  iii.  13,  etc.) 
has  for  contents  both  what  men  ought  to  do  and  what 
God  has  resolved  to  do.  l'|]f  imper.  from  IIV  con- 
stringere,  cottigare  (xi,  131 ;  DPn  (in  Isaiah  again  only 

xxix.  11)  is  "  to  seal." naS  occurs  only  I«a.  1.  4 ;  liv 

13  and  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  xiii.  23.  It  means  doctus,  eruditus  ;  and 
is  used  both  of  spiritual  and  of  phyisical  relations. 

On  vers.  17, 18.  According  to  our  constrnction  it  might 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  '^Sl  before  "D'^n. 
But  this  'JX1  follows  in  ver.  18 ;  for  OJN  njn  does  not 


mean  "behold,  I  am  here,"  but,  "behold  I."  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  itself  it  may  mean  the  former.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  were  this  the  Prophet's,  meaning  he  would 
have  expressed  it  in  a  leas  mistakable  form  by  writing 
'Jjn  before  OiK  or  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  IJiin.  I  think  njn 
'DJN,  then,  is  epexegetioal  of  the  subject  of  TlOn. 
Then  is  explained  why  this  subject  is  not  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  'JK).    The  Prophet  obtains  a  more 

emphatic  prominence  for  it  in  the  OJX  71371. n"lK 

and  nSID  are  combined  as  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut. 
iv.  34;  vi.  22;  vii.  19;  xiii.  3;  xxvi.  8  ;  xxviii.  4r,;  xxix  2; 

xxxiv,  11.      Comp.  I.«a.  xx.  3. IJI  DJ7D  depends  on 

DTISIDI  ninX.  This  addition  is,  in  relation  to 
'''   'S'lnj    liyX,  not  superfluous. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


Onver.  19.  OiK  means  an  inflated  leather  bottle  (oc- 
curs only  Job  xxxii.  19,  and  as  a  proper  name  Num.  xxi. 
10;  xxxiii.  43),  then  the  distended  body  of  the  ventrilo- 
quist, and  then,  not  only  the  ventriloquist  himself,  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  24  ;  Isa.  xix.  3 ;  and  the 
passage  previously  cited)  but  the  pretended  spirit  of  the 
dead  that  spoke  by  him  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  8 ;  Is.  xxix.  4  ;  t 
Chr.  s.  13).  In  many  of  these  pa.ssages  it  is  indeed  doubt- 
ful which  of  these  two  meanings  the  word  may  have  ;  or 
if  it  does  not  have  both.  Elsewhere  the  word  seems  to 
mean  the  secret  art,  necromancy,  divination  itself  (2 
Kings  xsi.  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  The  plural  is  always 
m3i<-  Because  this  plural  occurs  also  Job  xxxii.  19,  it 
cannot  for  that  reason  be  concluded  that  only  women 
were  possessed  of  this  necromancy  Q15<  n7j.O,  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7,  the  witch  of  Endor).  Still  it  is  surprising  that 
31X  '7^3  (masc.)  is  found  only  in  the  Talmud  (vid.  Ge- 
SEN.  Thes.  p.  35j.  "'j]j?"T'  never  occurs  alone,  but  always 
joined  with  JIN.  It  means '"the  knowing  one,  wise 
one,  or  wizard."  Delitzsch,  very  much  to  the  point, 
compares  Saifiujv  according  to  Plato  =  Sa^ju.toi',   "  the 

much  knowing  being." nV3V  Pilpel,  found  only  in 

Isaiah.  The  word  primarily  is  used  of  the  chirping  of 
birds  (x.  14;  xxxviii.  14),  then  of  the  voice  proceeding 
out  of  the  eround  (xxix.  4). rUH  is  likewise  a  word 

TT 

that  imitates  a  sound  (comp.  ach.  dcksen).  As  HVD^ 
represents  a  high,  shrill  sound,  so  H  JH  does  a  low  one ; 
for  it  is  used  for  the  growling  of  a  lion  (xxxi.  4),  of  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder  (Job  xxxvii.  2),  of  the  low  mur- 
muring of  the  dove  (xxxviii.  14;  lix.  llj.  It  occurs 
again  in  Isa.  xvi.  7  ;  xxxiii.  18  ;  lix.  3, 13.  In  classic  an- 
tiquitj'-,  too,  we  find  a  gentle,  chirping,  whispering  voice 
ascribed  to  the  dead.  Comp.  Iliad  XXIII.  101,  where  it 
is  ."^aid  of  the  soul  of  Patroclos  "  tijxeTOTeTptvuta;"Odys&. 
xxiv.  5-9,  where  rpi^eiv  siridere  is  equally  ascribed  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead  suitors  and  to  the  whirring  of  the  bats 
in  the  dark  caves.  Other  examples  see  in  Gesenius,  in 
loc.  In  our  passage  the  necromancers  are  said  to  hiss 
and  mutter,  because  they  imitated  the  voice  of  the 

dead  in  this  fashion. K'"'"!  with  7fc<  (elsewhere  It  is 

construed  with  7  Ez^k.  xiv.  7,  or  with  3  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7,  2  Kings  i.  2)  by  reason  of  Deut.  xii.  30;  xviii.  11,  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  three  times;  here,  xi.  10;  xix.  3;  comp. 
Job  V.  8.  The  preposition  is  perhaps  to  be  treated  as 
depending  on  the  notion  of  "  penetrating  "  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  of  investigation. 

Onver.20.  0  miH/ is  an  exclamation,  a  sort  of  shout 
of  command.  But  if  one  must  have  a  grammatical  con- 
struction, the  7  may  be  taken  as  dependent  on  ^E^Tl 
or  USn  (comp.  Lev  xix.  31:  xx.  6),  whereby  the  re- 
mark of  Gesentits  {Thcs.  p.  728;  obtains,  that  ** Sn  praer 
rnittitUT  homim,  7  reilocoqite.''''  Delitszch  compares  Jud. 
vii.  18.  tlynjVl  mn'''~,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
mn  is  not  to  be  supplied  there  according  to  ver.  20. 

Expositors  differ  extraordinarily  about  xS~DX-  The 
explanation  is  grammatically  quite  incorrect  that  makes 
"liyX  begin  the  apodosis,  and  construes  it  as  a  par- 
ticle of  asseveration  or  of  the  apodosis  (=0)  Vitringa, 
RosENMUBLLER,  Gesenius,  etc).  Others  (De  Wette,  Mau- 
ser, Ew.,  HiTziQ,  Drechsi.ee)  take  fe^S~DX  as  a  form  of 
adjuration:  "they  will  say  truly."  But  this  involves  an 
evident  contradiction.  For  how  can  he  who  turns  to 
the  law  and  testimony  curse  his  king  and  God  in  time 


of  need?  Others  (Knobel,  Delitzsch)  take  it  as  an  in- 
terrogative particle,  referring  it  back  to  XIH  ver.  19 : 
"  Or  will  not  they  accord  in  this  word  that  are  without 
.dawn?"  But  from  the  context  it  appears  that  this  is 
just  what  they  will  not  do.  I  construe  X7"DX  simply 
=  nisi,  and  begin  the  apodosis  with  "1J;71  ver.  21  (so, 

too,  Diestel). "IpLy  (comp.  xix.  12)  occurs  xlvii.  U; 

Iviii.  8,  as  figure  of  the  dawning  revelation  of  galvation. 
On  ver.  21.  HS  is  referred  by  Vttringa,  Maurer,  De- 
litzsch, etc.,  to  V1X  understood  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ver.  22.  But  this  V^X  is  not  so  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
cause it  first  appears  after ;  and  '^'2))  cannot  be  said  only 
in  relation  to  the  notion  "land."  Rooeda,  Drechslee 
refer  it  more  correctly  to  the  condition  intimated  by 

"int:^  xS  rX- nt;/pj  is  the  an.  Key.    If  T\'^Ti  means 

durum  esse,  "  to  be  hai'd,  heavy,"  then  n^p^  is  "  treated 

hard,   grieved,  oppressed." 3J/"^    (ix.  19;   xxix.  8; 

xxxii.  6 ;  xliv.  12 ;  Iviii.  7,  10)  adds  to  the  notion  of  out- 
ward pressure  that  of  incapacity  to  bear,  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  hunger.  The  full  (Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
29;  Prov.  xxx.  9)  has  easily  too  much,  the  hungry  too 

little  strength. Hithp.  ciVpriH  only  here    Kal.  xlvii. 

6;  liv.  9  ;  Ivii.  16,  17;  Ixiv.  4,  8. 77p  I  construe  with 

3  in  the  sense  of  "curse  against  one."  Elsewhere  it  is 
construed  with  the  accusative,  and  the  following  3  sig- 
nifies the  higher  power  &i/ ^^'^i^h  one  swears,  i.e.,  by 
whoso  mediation  one  imprecates  evil  on  the  object  of 
his  wrath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43;  2  Kings  ii.  24).  Butwith  that 
construction  there  would  be  wanting  here  an  object  of 
the  cursing  (Diestel).  And  it  is  much  more  natural  that 
one  enraged  should  curse  the  cause  of  his  sufferings 
than  the  sufferings  themselves.  77p  may  be  construed 
with  3  after  the  analogy  of  verbs  that  mean  striving  (xix. 
2;  xxx.32,eic.)  and  beingangry  (Peut.iii.26;  Ps.lxxviii. 

02;  Gen.xxx.2;  xliv.18,  eic). On  ver.  22.  tD^^T\  Biph. 

xviii.  4;  xxii.  11;  xlii.  18;  li.  1,  2,  6,  etc.    rUL^ni  mX. 

•■  distress  aud  darkness,"  vid.  comment,  on  ver.  30. 

f]^J?0  caligo  "  obscurity,"  an-.  Aey. HplV  found  again 

xxx.  6;  Prov.  i.  27. hSsX  (again  Iviii.  10;  lix    9)  is 

T   ■■— : 

used  for  thick  darkness,  e.  p.,  Exod   x.  22. fn^TS 

some  take  in  the  sense  of  "  scared  away,"  so  that  the 
transition  would  begin  here.  "As  to  this  time  the  na- 
tion will  have  been  rejected,  so  from  now  on  shall  mis- 
fortune, as  it  were,  be  exiled  "  (Dbechsler).  But  the 
words  ^0  '3K  are  so  completely  co-ordinate  with  both 
the  foregoing  members  of  the  sentence,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  transition  is  so  utterly  without  anything 
to  indicate  it,  that  this  meaning  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
Others  (Knobel,  Delitzsch)  explain  after  the  analogy  of 
Jer.  xxiii.  12,  as  if  it  read  H^^D  XIH  hSsN^^  or 
'D  ^B^l  "l^m-  But  this  also  seems  too  artificial.  The 
omission  of  the  subject,  when  it  is  especially  looked  for 
on  account  of  its  generic  difference  from  the  subjects 
of  both  the  foregoing  members,  must  raise  a  doubt. 
But  nU  has  by  no  means  only  the  signification  "to 
scatter,  disperse."  In  Deut.  xx  19  itmeans  impellere  (se- 
curim),  2  Sam.  xv.  14,  propellere,  immittcre  tmisenam) 
Prov.  vii,  21  depe^/ere,  "drive  away ;  seduce."  Why  then 
may  not  mjD  n73i^  mean  tenebrae  immissae,  whereby, 
because  the  notion  dispeUere  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
word,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ah  omm  parte  tmmis- 
sae,  longe  lateque  diffusaef    So  substantially  Saadia,  Ko* 


CHAP.  VIII.  16-23. 
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CHEE.  Ab  regards  the  incongruity  of  gender,  it  need  give 
no  surprise.  Tlie  predicate  is  to  be  construed  as  neuter : 
tenebrae  immissum,  expamum  aliquid.  It  is  apparent  that 
in  the  three  members  of  ver.  22  6  reigns  the  law  of  unity 
in  maoifoldness.  For  evidently  these  three  members  are 
80  far  alike  that  in  all  of  them  the  words  are  in  pairs, 
and  the  notion  of  darlcness  recurs  as  the  chief  one.  But 
in  the  first  member  occurs  hendiadys  (distress  and 
darkness=obscuring  distress,  or  distressing  obscurity), 
in  the  second  both  are  merged  into  one  notion,  dimness 
of  anguish ;  in  the  third  the  predicate  is  added  in  an 
adjective,  i.  e.,  participial  form. 

On  ver.  23.  I  construe  the  words  [<7  DS  ver.  20  on  to 
mjD ver.22a3aparenthesis,andrefer''lJll  cij;^^  X7  ''3 
to  rnij?n7l  minever.  20.  where  law  and  testimony 
live  in  men's  souls,  there,  spite  of  distress  (pVlD  only 
here  in  Isaiah ;  comp.  Job  xxxvi.  16 ;  xxxvii.  10),  is  no 
darkness.  ^^^0  X  7  air.  Key.  notice  in  Mu-aph  a  re- 
verse vowel  pointing  from  Ma-uph,  ver.  22,  a  play  of 
words  that  reflects  the  contrast  of  thought . ^7  anti- 

T 

oipates  the  idea  of  "  land  "  contained  in  next  clause. 


Ul  n^3-— 3  is  not  a  conjunction  "as,"  but  a  preposi- 
tion, and  signifies  the  coincidence  (ix.  2;  Gen.  iviii.  1, 
10, 14 ;  xxxix.  18 ;  Jud.  ii.  4,  etc.)  =  '■  about  the  first  time." 
This  "  first  time  "  evidently  extends  to  the  dawn  of  the 
new  time  that  begins  with  the  Messiah;  and  [nnXD  Hi' 
"last  time"  coincides  therefore  with  D''D''n  fi'inX 

(ii.  2). 7rt  means  levem,  ienuem,  exilem  esse  (Gen.  viii. 

11 ;  Job  vii.  6;  Nah.  i.  14 ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  etc.),  therefore  the 
Hiph.  (again  in  Isaiah  only,  xxiii.  9)  levem,  exilem  reddere. 
—  nyiX  a  poetic  form  of  vnx  (comp.  Job  xxxiv.  13; 

xxxvii.  12). pinKni  is  best  construed  as  accusative 

of  time.  It  might,  indeed,  be  taken  as  nominative,  but 
elegance  is  against  it.  The  same  regions,  that  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  are  described  as  the  object  of  the 
7pn  "degrading,"  are  now,  in  the  second  clause,  by 

other  divisions  and  names,  said  tn  be  the  object  of 
T3Jn,  "  glorifying."    ["The  English  version  supposes 

a  contrast  that  requires  7pn  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  lightly  afflicting,  as  distinguished  from  l^^DH  to  af- 
fiict  more  grievously.  But  this  distinction  is  unautho- 
rized by  usage." — J.  A.  Alexander]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  section 
we  have  a  farewell  address  of  the  Prophet ;  as  it 
were,  his  spiritual  will.  That  it  speaks  of  "  dis- 
ciples," whereas  there  is  no  mention  of  them  else- 
where, is  a  hint  that  here  lies  before  us  a  written 
archive  specially  meant  for  them.  What,  then, 
could  the  Prophet  have  given  his  disciples  in  this 
written  form,  but  something  that  must  be  valua- 
ble to  them  for  the  time,  when  he  could  no  longer 
communicate  with  them  by  word  of  mouth  as  he 
could  at  that  moment  ?  Then,  too,  the  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  to  seal  in  the  disciples  law  and  testi- 
mony, the  emphatic  reference  to  the  pledges  of 
faith  given  in  the  persons  of  himself  and  his 
sons,  the  warning  against  future  seductions,  and 
the  reference  to  that  which  could  give  light  and 
comfort  in  the  troublous  days  to  be  expected, — 
all  this  brings  me  to  the  conviction  that  here  we 
have  actually  the  spiritual  testament  of  Isaiah  to 
his  disciples. 

2.  Bind   up my  disciples.  — Ver.   16. 

The  opening  words  of  this  will  connect  appro- 
priately with  the  Lord's  words  of  exhortation 
ver.  13.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  ver.  16, 
are  addressed  to  Jehovah.  For  only  the  Lord 
can  do  this  binding  up  and  sealing.  The  pro- 
phets might  seal  a  book  roll,  or  declare  that  the 
meaning  of  a  prophecy  is  to  be  shut  up  till  a  cer- 
tain time  (Did.  Dan.  viii.  26  ;  xii.  4,  9  ;  Rev.  x. 
4;  xxii.  10;  Isa.  xxix.  11  ;  Jer.  Ii.  60  sqq.  and 
my  comment) ;  but  they  cannot  seal  the  divine 
revelation  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Moreover,  in  all 
the  following  verses  the  Prophet  is  the  speaker, 
and  the  change  from  the  words  of  God  to  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  must  certainly  have  been 
more  distinctly  marked  than  by  the  simple  1 
before  'flOri-  The  mention  of  binding  up  and 
sealing  in  a  spiritual  sense  was  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  the  actions  appropriate  to  the  real  docu- 
ments (vid.  Jer.  xxxii.  9  sqq.).  Having  so  dis- 
posed of  the  writing  that  contained  his  own 
will,  the  Prophet  prayed  the  Lord  to  do  still 
better,  and  enclose  and   seal  up  his   testament 


in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples.  For  the  propriety 
of  the  metaphor,  vid.  Prov.  iii.  3;  vii.  3;  Jer.  xxxi. 
33.  They  are  the  same  as  "  are  written  to  life,"  Isa. 
iv.  3.  As  primarily  "the  law"  means  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  was  the  basis  and  norm  of  all  pro- 
phetic announcements  (Deut.  xiii.  1  sqq. ;  xviii. 
18  sqq.),  and  which  the  Prophets  ever  and  again 
had  to  reimpress  (Jer.  xxix.  19),  so  Isaiah 
must  mean  by  "the  testimony"  all  additional 
prophetic  testimony,  especially  all  threatenings 
and  promises  that  referred  to  the  future.  In  the 
prayer  he  makes  for  his  disciples,  he  does  not 
intend  the  preservation  of  the  divine  testimony 
unto  the  proper  time  for  its  revelation,  but  he 
would  thereby  give  to  themselves  the  only  true 
support  and  comfort  for  the  evil  days  to  come. 
As,  according  to  ver.  17,  his  faith  in  the  word  of 
God  was  his  own  sole  comfort,  so  (ver.  20)  he 
directs  his  disciples  to  the  law  and  testimony, 
warning  them  against  every  false  comfort  (ver. 
19).  Though  Isaiah  had  primarily  disciples  and 
scholars  in  mind,  we  need  not  suppose  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  prophets.  What 
be  would  teach  them  was  religious  truth,  not  to 
prophesy.  And  thus  about  this  group  of  scholars, 
as  about  a  nucleus,  would  gather  all  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah  that  had  any  heart  for  the 
spiritual  jewels  of  Israel. 

3.  I  ■will  Tisrait In  mount  Zion. — Vers. 

17,  18.  This  affords  a  touching  insight  into  the 
personal  life  of  the  Prophet.  He  enforces  the 
prayer  just  made  by  confessing  that  he  holds  fast 
to  the  Lord,  and  waits  {vid.  v.  4  ;  xxv.  9  ;  xxvi. 
8;  xxxiii.  2 ;  Ii.  5 ;  lix.  9,  11;  Ix.  9;  Ixiv.  2), 
notwithstanding  the  Lord  seems  to  have  for- 
saken the  hou.se  of  Jacob  (he  evidently  means 
"  this  people,"  the  fleshly  Israel)  and  hidden  His 
face  (comp.  1.  6 ;  liii.  3;  liv.  8  ;  lix.  2;  Ixiv.  6). 
But  he  does  not  hope  alone.  His  children  hope 
with  him.  This  is  significant.  We  know,  in- 
deed, nothing  about  the  age  of  the  children. 
That  our  passage  follows  close  on  viii.  1-4,  is  no 
proof  that  it  originated  in  that  period.     Isaiah 
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w  )uld  hardly  at  that  time  have  designated  his 
children  (plural)  as  companions  of  his  faith. 
For  Malier-sh^ilal  was  hardly  yet  born,  and  this 
circumstance  speaks  rather  for  later  composition. 
Isaiah  knows  that  his  children  are  not  only  chil- 
dren of  hia  body,  but  of  his  spirit  too.  They 
are  miraculous  children,  products,  not  only  of 
nature,- but  of  the  divine  effective  power.  (Eom. 
ix.  7  sqq.  :  Gal.  iv.  28  sq.).  Therefore,  not  only 
are  his  and  their  names  prophetic,  but  their  birth, 
too,  is  such  ;  at  least  that  of  Maher-shalal.  Thus 
they  are  by  their  existence  as  by  their  names 
mnx,  slgna,  rhrroi  tov  fiyAXovroc  (Rom.  v.  14) 
"  finger  boards,"  and  D'ilSlD,  miraculous  pledges 
of  miracle-!.  "  Which  Jehovah  has  given  me;"  by 
these  words  Isaiah  points  to  the  support  of  his 
hope.  For  why  should  not  we  hope  in  God  who 
has  done  such  wonders?  Our  passage,  moreover, 
recalls  the  words  of  Joshua  xxiv.  15  :  "I  and 
my  house  will  serve  the  LoED  " 

4.  And  when  they  shall   say to  the 

dead.— Ver.  19.  The  Prophet  now  adds  a 
warning  against  seduction  to  idolatrous  necro- 
mancy. And  does  not  this  warning  give  the  im- 
pression of  proceeding  from  a  man  who  is  on  the 
point  of  leaving  his  own,  and  who,  before  his  de- 
parture, seeks  to  protect  them  against  impending 
danger  ?  "  And  when  they  shall  say,"  presents 
the  superstition  as  at  hand  and  to  be  dreaded. 
From  ii.  6 ;  ili.  2  sq.,  we  see  that  various  sorts 
of  superstitious  divination  were  practised  among 
the  Jews  at  that  time.  Such  were  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law.  Comp.  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6, 
27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.  In  all  these  passages 
niD«  ''familiar  spirits"  and  D'J^rT  "wizards" 
are  named  together,  and  Deut.  xviii.  11  the  words 
'^'O^l'  '^  '^'?.^  "necromancer"  are  expressly 
added  :  so  that  Isaiah  seems  to  have  had  this 
passage  in  mind. 

The  second  clause  of  the  verse,  "  should  not," 
etc.,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  reply  of  the  be- 
lieving disciples  to  those  who  tempted  them  [J. 
A.  Alexander].  But  this  seems  to  me  unne- 
cessary. It  is  primarily  the  answer  that  Isaiah 
himself  gives,  and  it  is  "to  be  understood  that  the 
disciples  are  to  reply  to  the  same  effect.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Prophet,  those  seductive  temptations 
are  to  be  met  by  two  arguments.  First,  he  urges 
that  every  nation  must  inquire  of  its  god  as  the 
chief  disposer  of  its  destiny.  Therefore  Israel 
onght  to  turn  to  Jehovah.  It  appears  from  this 
that  the  Prophet  assumes  the  position  that  Je- 
hovah is  the  national  god  of  Israel,  without  chal- 
lenging the  existence  of  other  gods,  and  that  he 
assumes  that  those  tempters  recognize  Jehovah 
as  the  proper  national  god.  (God  of  the  fathers). 
The  second  argument  Isaiah  takes  from  the  re- 
presentation of  the  ancients  of  the  relation  of  the 
dead  to  the  living.  Only  he  that  lives  in  the 
body  lives  really.  By  death  he  sinks  deep  down. 
Comp.  Friedr.,  NAOELSBACH,2fomer.27ieo/.  VII. 
?  14  sqq.  Nachhomer.  Theol.  VII.  ?  14  aqq.  But 
how  nearly  Hebrew  representations  approach 
those  of  classic  antiquity,  may  be  seen  from 
passages  like  xiv.  9  sqq  ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20  sq. ; 
xxxi.  14  sqq.  ;  xxxii.  17  sqq.  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18 
Bq. ;  Ps.  vi.  6:  Ixxxviii.  4  sqq.;  Job  xiv.  10 
sqq.  It  is  therefore  folly,  nonsense,  to  seek  any 
help  lor  .the  living  among  those  gone  down  deep. 


Thus  the  words  Ul  '\}J^  are  to  be  construed  in- 
terrogatively :  "  For  the  living  (shall  one  in- 
quire of)  the  dead  ?" 

4.  To  the  law Galilee  of  the  nations. 

— Vers.  20-23  (ix.  1).  Now  Isaiah  refers  his 
disciples  to  the  divine  source  of  light  and  com- 
fort, which  alone  can  keep  them  upright  in  the 
impending  evil  days.  Whoever  does  not  find 
these  his  support,  will  undoubtedly  be  destroyed. 
Who  shall  say :  ''  To  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony?" All  that  have  no  dawn.  They  are  such 
as  nowhere  see  in  any  outward  relations  a  ray  of 
light,  that  announces  the  day  of  salvation.  When 
such  see  no  inward  comfort  and  support  by  means 
of  God's  word,  they  wander  oppressed  and  hun- 
gry, etc.  As  hunger  smarts,  it  readily  happens 
that  such  fall  into  a  bitter  rage  and  curse  their 
king  and  God,  thus  both  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
government,  as  being  to  blame  for  their  sjiffer- 

ings.  Most  expositors  understand  by  137D  "his 
king "  that  a  divinity  is  meant ;  and  only  differ 
as  to  whether,  according  to  Ps.  v.  3  ;  Ixviii.  25, 
Jehovah  is  meant,  [so  J.  A.  Alexander  and 
Barnes]  or,  according  to  Am.  v.  26  ;  Zeph.  i.  5, 
the  idols  ;  agreeing  that  "  king  "  and  ''  God  " 
mean  the  same  person.  But  against  this  speaks  : 
1.  3  occurring  twice ;  2.  the  following  ''he 
looks  upward  and  to  the  earth  he  looks."  Simi- 
lar blasphemy  is  described  as  a  symptom  of  the 
anti-Christian  time  Rev.  xvi.  9,  11,  21. 

Wherever  the  wretched  look,  above  or  to  earth, 
everywhere  presents  itself  only  the  mournfiil 
sight  of  dark  distress. 

About  the  first  time,  etc. — Ver.  23  (ix.  1). 
The  Prophet  now  intimates  what  sort  of  light 
shall  arise  to  the  believing  from  the  law  and  testi- 
mony. He  shall  know  from  the  prophecy,  which 
the  Prophet  with  these  very  words  gives  to  his 
own  (to  which  however,  others  still  are  added 
later),  that  the  North  of  Palestine,  which  hereto- 
fore was  little  regarded  compared  with  the  South, 
shall  attain  to  great  honor,  and  become  a  place 
of  great  blessing  to  the  whole  land.  He  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  Messianic  time,  and  intimates 
that  the  glory  of  it  will  illuminate  in  an  eminent 
way  that  northern  region  of  Palestine.  More 
particularly  as  to  the  how  ?  and  when  ?  the  Pro- 
phet does  not  know.  If  it  is  asked  why  he  pre- 
dicts this  just  here,  we  may  see  the  ground  for  it 
in  the  fact  that  at  that  time,  it  was  just  from  that 
northern  quarter  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  that  great 
danger  threatened  Judah.  The  war  with  Syria 
and  Ephraim  was  the  occasion  of  this  whole  se- 
ries of  prophecies.  The  gaze  of  the  Prophet  is  em- 
phatically fastened  on  the  North.  What  wonder 
if  on  this  occasion  he  not  only  predicts  the  im- 
pending judgment  of  this  northern  land,  but  also 
the  glory  in  store  for  it ! 

Zebulon  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  Naph- 
tali,  eastward  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  westward 
by  Asher  and  Phoenicia  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  10 
sqq.).  Naphtali  possessed  the  north-east  of 
Canaan  west  of  Jordan,  for  it  touched  the  base 
of  Antilebanon,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  south  by  Zebulon,  and  on 
the  west  by  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  32  sqq.).  As 
"the  way  of  the  sea,''  according  to  the  context, 
must  be  a  land  inhabited  by  Israelites,  it  cannot 
be  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  some  have 
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supposed ;  for  Phoenicians  dwelt  there.  It  can 
only  be  the  coast  of  the  ^1133  D^  "the  sea  of 
Chinnereth"(Num.  ixxiv.  11  ;•  Josh.  xii.  3;  xiii. 
27)— m'H  -la;?  "  bank  of  Jordan,"  is  East  Jor- 
dan land.  The  expression,  with  and  without 
"  the  sun-rising,"  is  extremely  common  (Gen.  1. 
10  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv.  14  ;  Deut.  i.  1,  5  ;  Josh.  i. 
14  sq. ;    ii.  10,  etc.).     The    region  named  here 

□'Un  Tli  "Galilee  of  the  nations,"  (dir.  ^ey.), 
was  originally  called  ''^Jn,  ''  the  Galilee,"  (the 
bent,  the  circuit,  drcidtis,  annulus,  comp.  133) 
and  was  a  part  of  Naphtali.  Comp.  Joah.  xx. 
7;  xxi.  32;  1  Chr.  vi.  61;  1  Mace.  ii.  63.     The 

region  is  called  also  'W-'n  \'}^,  (1  Kings  ix.  11), 
and  '^^'%k}  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

In  Jud.  i.  30-33  we  are  told  that,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Canaanites  were  not  exterminated  from  this 
region.  From  the  nature  of  things,  in  a  region 
so  distant  from  the  national  sanctuary,  the 
heathen  element  would  increase  more  than  else- 
where. The  continual  intercourse  with  neigh- 
boring heathen  in-war  and  peace,  moreover,  the 
depriving  the  land  of  its  Israelite  inhabitants  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29)  may  have  grad- 
ually given  the  heathen  element  a  preponderance. 
From  the  New  Testament,  we  know  that  the 
Jews  looked  down  on  the  Galileans  with  a,  cer- 
tain contempt  (Jno.  i.  46;  vii.  41,  52;  Acts  ii. 
7).  When,  Jno.  vii.  41  the  Jews  questioned 
whether  the  Messiah  would  come  out  of  Galilee, 
when  they,  ver.  52,  asserted,  too,  that  not  even  a 
Prophet  was  to  come  out  of  Galilee,  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  that,  as  Delitzsch  quotes, 
Talmud  and  Midrasch  say :  that  "  the  Messiah 


shall  be  revealed  in  Galilee,  and  from  out  Tibe- 
rias shall  the  redemption  dawn."  But  Matthew 
sees  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  "  came  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea  coast  in  the 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim'  a  fulfil- 
ment of  our  prophecy,  and  justly  (vid-  Matt.  iv. 
13  sqq.).  For  that  the  Prophet  notices  sucli  spe- 
cial traits  of  the  Messianic  picture  of  the  future 
as  the  ante-nuptial  conception,  and  the  going  forth 
from  Galilee  will  not  surprise  those  who  reflect 
that  these  special  matters  are  no  trifles,  but  of 
greatest  importance,  and  thus  in  a  high  degree 
worthy  of  prophetic  notice  For  they  belong  es- 
sentially to  that  fundamental  character  of  the 
plan  of  redemption,  whereby  the  Eedeemer  and 
His  kingdom  shall  rise  out  of  the  depth  of  hu- 
mility and  ignominy  to  honor  and  glory. 

[J.  A.  Alexander  with  Henderson,  Coc- 
CEitJS  and  others  regard  the  words  ver.  16  as 
spoken  to  the  Prophet  ''  by  God,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  the  Messiah,  the  tJ'jJPP  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  verse ;  and  likewise  vers.  17  and  18, 
because  there  is  no  intimation  of  a  change  in  the 
speaker,  and  because  Heb.  ii.  13,  v.  17  is  quoted 
as  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  not  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  as  a  proof  that  Christ  partook  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  persons  called  His  children. 
Delitzsch  and  v.  Hopmann  (vid.  their  comment 
on  Heb.  ii.  13),  who  agree  in  treating  these  words 
of  vers.  16-18  a-s  the  Prophet's,  and  yet  recog- 
nize a  typical  and  prophetic  reference  to  Christ, 
explain  the  use  made  of  this  in  Heb.  I.  i>.  by  the 
canon:  "it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  allow  themselves  to  quote 
utterances  of  typical  Old  Testament  personages 
concerning  themselves  as  utterances,  and  words 
of  Christ."    Delitzsch. — Tr.]. 


b)  The  light  of  the  future  proceeding  from  a  child  that  is  tc  be  born  of  the 

race  of  David. 

Chapter  IX.  1-6.     (2-7). 

2  (1)      The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,  have  seen  a  great  light: 

They  that  dvrell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined. 

3  (2)  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation, 

And  'not  increased  the  joy  : 

They  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest, 

And  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

4  (3)  "For  thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden. 

And  the  staff  of  his  shoulder, 
The  rod  of  his  oppressor, 
As  in  the  day  of  Midian. 

5  (4)  'For*  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise, 

And  garments  rolled  in  blood  ; 

*''But  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  'fuel  of  fire. 

6  (5)  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom. 

Unto  us  a  son  is  given  : 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder : 

And  his  name  shall  be  called 

"Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 

The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 
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7  (6)  "Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  he  no  end, 
Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom  ; 
•^To  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 

With  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever. 
The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this. 


1  Or,  to  him. 

*  Atid  it  was,  etc. 


2  Or,  When  thou  breakest. 
6  Heb.  meat. 


*  For  every  boot  of  him  that  steps  with  noisy  tramp,  etc. 
0  For  increase,— for  peace  without  end,  etc. 


8  Or,  When  the  whole  battle  of  the  warrior  was,  etc. 


b  Tfiat  will  be  burned,  a  food  for  fire . 
d  Because  he  orders  and  establishes,  etc. 


tex:tual  and 

On  ver.  1.  DITdSv  '^  regarded  by  almost  all  later  au- 
thorities as  modified  from  jH^obV  (root  D7V  "to  be 
dark  ").  But  I  rather  side  with  Boettcher  (De  inferis, 
^IQOsq.,  285,  and  Neueexeg.Krit.  Aehrenl.  II.,  p.  124),  who, 

referring  to  JIIDTJ^  (name  of  a  person,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  ; 

vt;  " 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  and  of  a  place,  Neh.  vii.  28 ;  xii.  29 ; 

Ezra  ii.  24;  comp.  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6)  explains  it  as  a 
superlative  expression.  The  word  often  stands  parallel 
with  ^t!/n  and  other  kindred  expressions  (Job  iii.  5; 
X.  21 ;  xxviii.  3  ;  Ps.  cvii.  10, 14,  etc.).  It  is  a  poetic  term 
and  intensive  of  '^U/'H,  being  related  to  it  as  the  night 
of  death  to  common  night.  The  word  does  not  again  oc- 
cur in  Isaiah. HJJ  Kal.  only  here  in  Isaiah;  Hiph. 

xiii.  10. 

On  ver.  2.  Had  the  Prophet  meant  the  heathen,  he 
would  have  written  D''U.  ''Un  is  evidently  a  distinct 
and  single  people. — In  what  follows,  the  most  important 
inquiry  is  whether  K'thibh  or  K'ri  presents  the  correct 
reading.  Of  the  old  versions  Tarq.,  Jon.  and  Syrus  de- 
cidedly read  'I7 ;  the  LXX.,  too,  so  expresses  itself 
that  this  reading  is  detected.  But  Jerome  and  Symma- 
CHus  read  X  7-  But  many  as  have  been  the  attempts,  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  sense  from 
the  latter.  I  therefore  take  17  for  the  correct  reading 
(as  do  Knobel,  Drechsler,  Delitzscii  [J.  A.  Alexander] 
among  the  later  authorities).  It  stands  in  front  as  in 
Jer.  vii.  7,  8,  9, 14,  33  ;  Prov,  xxiv.  8,  because  an  emphasis 
rests  on  it. 

On  ver.  3.  iSsp  7^^.  "the  yoke  of  his  burden."  Of 
the  noun  j2D  o^'y  this  form  occurs,  and  that,  in  this 
verse,  x.  27;  xiv.  25.  How  the  primary  form  is  to  be 
pointed  ia  thus  undecided.  But  we  are  justified  in  as- 
suming 730  (=  7liD  I  Kings  xi.  28)  after  analogy  of 
lSl3  (Ps.  cl.  2)  from  b"\j  (ix.  8;  x.  12,  etc.)  as  with  03p 
(Jer.'iv.  7),  IVDj?  (Lev.  ii.  2;  v.  12;  vL  8).     HOt^J  Ezek'; 

xxii.  24.    Comp.  'Ewald.  ?  255  b. The  goad  of  the  ncnk 

is  explained  by  "the  goad  of  tlie  driver"  ni5D  and 
D31i^  occur  not  seldom  together  in  Isa.  x.  5, 15,  34;  xiv. 

5;  xxviii.  27;  xxx.  31  sq. 13   t^^Jiiri  is  evidently  an 

allusion  to  Exod.  v.  6,  where  Pharaoh's  task-masters  are 
called  nV2  D''ti'JJ.    Only  in  these  two  passages  does 

T  T  •     : 

tyjj  occur  with  3  (after  analogy  of  verbs  that  mean  a 
physical    holding   to,  holding    fast,  penetrating    into: 

Tn«,  p'lnn,  i;j3,  p^n,  etc.;  comp.  d3  jinj  xi.  6). 

-   T       I       ■■.■.[:■  -T        I    -   T  T  ■• 

On  ver.  4.  The  "'^  at  the  beginning  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  co-ordinate  with,  but  subordinated  to  the  "'3  that 
begins  ver  3. The  words  O  TND  ^^XD  are  very  dif- 
ficult.    The  ancient  versions  all  vary,  and  it  is  evident 
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the  word  was  unknown  to  all.  Joseph  Kimchi  first  cited 
the  Syriac  pXD,  Njbo,  JDH,  NJ^XO  =  ca^ceus,  ocreo, 
caliga,  as  also  to  the  like  meaning  Chaldaic  J<yD  and 
XJDD  (comp.  Aetheop.  [XDX).  To  this  explanation  as- 
sent, among  modern  authorities,  Rosenmueller,  Gese- 
Kius.  Hengstenbeeg,  Ewald,  Drechsler,  Boettcher,  De- 
LiTzscH,  BiESTEL.  I  sido  with  these,  and  give  to  [IXD 
the  meaning  "boot,"  and  [XD,  as  particip.  of  the  verbi 

denom.    ?XD  "  to  boot,  to  stride  in  boots." ^^"2  is 

understood  by  many  of  the  noise  of  battle,  according  to 
Jer.  X.  22  (Gesenius,  Delitzsch  [J.  A.  Alexander]  etc.). 
But  the  expression  is  not  too  strong  for  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  booted  foot,  as  Delitzsch  says  it  is,  since,  Ps.  Ixxii. 
16.  it  is  even  used  of  the  rustling  of  the  standing  grain. 
Besides,  the  Prophet  would  depict  here  the  wild  noise 
of  the  impetuous  advance,  as  afterwards  the  shocking 
look  of  the  blood-stained  garments.  Hoheisel  has 
shown  from  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  IX.  18,  that  soldiers'  boots 
were  stuck  with  nails  {ctavi  caligares).  He  also  cites 
JosEP.  De  bellojud.  VI.  1,  8,  where  it  is  told  of  a  centu- 
rion who   had  tA  vvoB-q/J-aTa  Trenap/xeva  irvKVol^  Koi  o^ecriv 

ijAoi?,  and  JuvEN.  Sa^.  III.  247  sq.,  where  one  cast  down 
in  the  tumult  says  :  "  Planta  max  undique  magna  calcor  et 

in digito  clavus  mihi  militis  haeriW''  n77jD  part.  Pual, 
from  77J,  which  Isaiah  uses  again  only  in  the  Niph. 

-  T 

(xxxiv.  4), — The  Vav  before  nHTl  ia  that  paratactic  1 
which  we  must  render  by  a  relative  pronoun  "that., 
this." — The  phrase  HBlt!'/   HT!   is  found  only  here 

and  Ixiv.  10. fib^XO  only  here  and  ver.  18. 

On  ver.  6.  *y^'^  means  both  the  new-born  child  (Exod. 
i.  17;  ii.  3,  6),  and  also  the  grown  boy  (Gen.  xlii.  22,  etc.), 
Isaiah  uses  the  word  pretty  often  :  ii.  6 ;  viii.  18 ;  xi.  7  ; 
xxix.  23;  Ivii.  4,  5.  The  following  T3  defines  the  sex. 
In  1  Chron.  xxii.  9,  where  the  birth  of  Solomon  is  pro- 
mised to  David,  it  is  said:  "^7  l7lj  TH  Hin.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  source  whence  the  chronicler  drew 

suggested  the  Prophet's  words  here TIDl  is  praeter. 

propheticum.    For  the  Prophet  sees  the  entire  life  of  the 

Messiah  child  as  actually  before  him. The  noun 

rr^it'O,  principatus,  principatum,  is  found  only  here  and 
ver.  6.    The  root  n*lty,  kindred  to  Tity,  whence  "it?. 

T  T  -   T 

T^'^^^  is  not  used  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  dominaH, 

principatum tenere. lO^K^   7j?,    "The  shculders  are 

mentioned  here  as  ver.  3,  x.  27.  in  as  much  as  they  bear 
and  carry  (Gen.  xlix.  16;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7),  the  oflEice  bearer 
having  the  office,  as  it  were,  on  his  shoulders,"  Hengpt. 
t^'lp"'  must  be  taken  impersonally,  as  often:  Gen.  xi.  9; 
xvi.  14;  Num.  xi.  34;  Jos.  vii.  26;  Jud.  xv.  19  The 
Tarhttm  Jon\than,  translates  on  the  assumption 
that  only  DlSt!^-lty  is  the  name  of  the  child,  and  that 
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all  that  precedes  is  the  name  of  him  that  bestows  the 
name,  for  it  renders  thus  :  "  et  appellabiinr  nomen  ab  ad- 
mirabili  consilii,  Deo  forti,  qui  manet  in  aetemum,  Messias, 
cujus  dlebus  pax  super  Tiobis  muUiplicabitur.  The  most 
Rabbis  follow  this  view,  referring  the  predicates,  "  ever- 
lasting Father,  Prince  of  peace,"  to  Hezekiah.  Even 
the  Masorets  would  have  only  these  predicates  just 
named  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  child,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  Sakeph  over  "IISJ.  But  every  one  looks 
for  the  name  of  the  one  to  be  named  after  IDE',  and  not 
for  that  of  the  one  givingthe  name.  As  the  expressions 
DlW-Itt',  l;>-OK,  ^13J  Sx  form  pairs,  symmetry 
requires  that  V^V  N7£}  be  regarded  as  a  pair.  If  we 
construe  it  as  two  words,  we  have  five  names,  which 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  duality  underlying  the 
passage.    Beside  it  has  an  analogy  in  W\H  X"13  (Gen. 

TT 

xvi.  12)  which  is  predicated  of  Ishmael.  In  this  the 
man  is  properly  subject  and  the  notion  "wild  ass  "  is 
attribute.  It  might  read  XTiJ  mX  :  but  the  expression 
would  not  be  so  strong.  Ishmael  is  not  said  to  be  a  man 
that  might  be  called  a  wild  ass  ;  but  he  is  called  directly 
a  wild  ass,  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  accordingly,  a 
human  (two-logged)  wild  ass.  So  tools  VJ7VK  73  stronger 
than  t?73  VJ^V ;  for  the  latter  would  bo  the  counsellor 
of  a  wonderful  thing,  or,  that  is  a  wonder,  whereas  the 
former  presents  the  subject  as  a  personal  wonder,  i.e., 
a  wonderful  one  that  gives  counsel.  Corap.  the  expres- 
sions BVD   D'K'JN,  IjJDO   D'D',  which  are  stronger 

-  :  ■  T  -:        T  :     ■  ■  T         , 

than  if  the  words  were  reversed.  N73  may  be  either 
St.  constructus  or  absolutus,  but  the  latter  gives  the  more 

intensive  sense. "inj  7t<  cannot  be  "strong  hero" 

(Gbben.,  De  W.,  Maur.)  because  (as  Knob,  says)  7K  does 
not  occur  as  an  adjective  and  because  it  does  not  read 
7N  "ll^J.  Like  most  words  of  this  formation,  T13J  is  a 
substantive,  but  it  is  no  abstract  noun,  and  the  boundary 
of  nomina  concreta  substanttva  and  adjectiva  is  fluctuating 
(comp.  HIT  2  Sam.  v.  14).  So  "llSjn  stands  as  attri- 
bute of  ^X  in  the  midst  of  adjectives,  Deut.  x.  17;  Jer. 
xxxii.  18;  and  Isaiah  x.  21 1^3J  ^N  is  undoubted  predi- 
cate of  the  absolute  Godhead. ^_J;  *'3K.    Names  com- 


pounded of '^X  are  frequent.  In  many  it  means  paUr 
mem  (thus  is  properly  pointed  OX),  ■>.  g.  in  NinOX 
^X'iX,  ri'^X  :  for  paterr  Dei,  Jehovae  is  a  dogmatic,  and 
pater  iUius  (for  XIHOX)  is  a  grammatical  impossibility. 
In  the  names  where  OX  is  st.  comtruclus,  e.  g.,  irWOX, 
;?W'PX,  DiSk;ON,  S'nOX,  ete.,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  it  is  genitivus  auctoris  or  attributivus.  But  in 
^i?  OX  tlie  genitive  of  the  author  is  inconceivable: 
eternity  has  no  author  We  must  take  it  then  as  geni- 
tive of  the  attribute  =  Father  whoso  predicate  is  eter- 
nity. 

On  ver.  6.  na^O  (formed like ^X^a,  T\Tsm,rWyp), 
means  multipUcatio.  "  increase,"  and  occurs  again  only 
xxxiii.  ^3.  Elias  Levita  conjectures  that  originally  the 
text  read  n3T  01  {eis  multiplicatur  imperium),  which 

T  _  T 

is  little  probable.  We  might  rather  conjecture  that  it 
originally  read  nSin'?,  to  which  also  the  LXX.  would 
agree,  which  ends  ver.  5  with  auToJ  and  begins  ver.  6 
with  /xeyaAi]  ri  apxh  avTov  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
they  read  mCyBn  HjlT  (h  -)  Plb-  The  unusual  con- 
struction would  facilitate  the  change  to  n31  D/.    [On 

the  D  clausum  see  J.  A,  Alexander  in  loc.]. ]*p    rx 

vid.  ii  7.  Hengstenberg  would  have  U1  n^TD/  depend 
on  Yp  rx.  Grammatically  this  is  admissible.  But 
then  iI3SD7  would  be  superfluous.  One  would  only 
expect  niK^nb.  Evidently  riDID  corresponds  to 
I'p    pX  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  mtJ'D  as 

]*p  pX  to  U^'->U. XD3  b}?  and  in^Soa  '7;?  relate 

to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  object  of  tfie  increase  and 

peace-making. The  infinitives  ron7  and  mj?D7 

I  hold  to  be  gerundive  infinitives  :  thus  is  avoided  the 

tautological  relation  to  '}}}  T]21fj},  i.  e.,  the  repetition 

of  the  aim. HXJp  is  a  two-edged  word.    It  involves 

both  the  notion  of  the  negative  zeal  consuming  all  that 
is  opposed  to  it,  and  the  notion  of  the  positive  zeal  that 
provides  and  furthers  all  that  serves  the  purpose.  The 
same  words  occur  again  xxxvii.  32.  Beside  that,  HXJp 
is  found  xi.  13 ;  xxvi.  U  ;  xlii- 13 ;  lix.  17 ;  Ixiii.  15. 


exegetical  and  oeitical. 


1.  The  progress  at  the  close  of  chap.  viii.  to 
this  first  part  of  chap.  ix.  is  like  that  from  early 
dawn  to  sunrise.  ''  No  dawn,"  viii.  20,  ''No  dark- 
ness," viii.  23  (ix.  1),  ''  Light  is  risen  upon  them," 
ix.  1,  represent  the  stages  in  which  the  successive 
unfolding  of  the  light  contained  in  the  Law  and 
Testimony  takes  place.  The  light  becomes  not 
only  clearer  and  brighter,  but  wider  extended 
vers.  1-4  (2-5).  All  this  bles.«ing  proceeds  from 
a  child,  a  son  that  is  born  to  the  people.  It  is  a 
wonderful  child  ;  that  is  proved  by  his  might 
and  his  names,  that  point  to  an  origin  above  the 
earth.  The  child  is  a  son  of  David,  and  will 
raise  up  the  kingdom  of  David  on  the  foundation 
of  justice  and  righteousness.  All  this  shall  ap- 
pear as  accomplished  by  the  zeal  of  Jehovah 
ver.  6  (7). 

2.  The  people divide  the  spoil.— Vers. 

1, 2.  The  people  that  walk  in  darkness  is  certainly 
the  same  as  viii.  23.  So  Matt.  iv.  16  understands 
the  passage.  But  if  the  great  light  first  rises  on 
this  part  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  it  will  still  not  be 


confined  to  them.  How  conld  such  great  salva- 
tion be  the  portion  of  one  member  and  not  of  the 
whole  organism?  The  imagery  is  like  1.  10;  Ix. 
1  sq.  The  distresses  referred  to  viii-  21  must  ne- 
cessarily have  had  a  hurtful  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion numerically.  Hence  increase  of  the  nation 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  new  dawning  day  of 
happiness  and  prosperity.  This  benedictio  vere 
theocratka  is  elsewhere,  too,  promised  as  the  phy- 
sical basis  of  the  period  of  Messianic  prosperity. 
Comp.  xlix.  18-21;  iiv.  1-3;  Jer.  iii.  16  (and  my 
comment  in  loc.) ;  xxiii.  3  sq.  We  assume  that 
"the  people"  means  Israel,  not  the  heathen  (see 
above,  Text,  and  Oram.). 

The  nation,  dwindled  down  to  a  remnant,  is 
without  joy ;  but,  as  no  blessing  corces  singly,  the 
nation,  again  become  numerous,  has  great  joy. 
This  joy  is  so  great  because  it  is  a  joy  before  the 
Lord  (Ps.  xlii.  3;  xcv.  2;  c.  2).  For  substance 
comp.  Jud.  V.  30;  Ps.  iv.  8;  Ixviii.  13;  cxxvi.  5 
sq.;  Isa.  xxxiii.  23. 

3.  For  thou  hast  broken fuel  of  fire. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


— Vers.  3,  4.  These  verses  mention  a  twofold  ne- 
gative cause  of  joy :  1,  the  deliverance  from  the 

burden  of  oppression  ;    2,  the  cessation  of  war. 

The  deliverance  from  oppression  is  mentioned 
first.  But  in  order  to  give  assurance  that  its  re- 
currence is  not  to  be  apprehended,  it  is  added 
that  all  arming  for  war,  with  its  consequences,  is 
for  ever  done  away.  Israel  does  not  free  itself  by 
its  own  power  from  the  yoke  and  goad  of  the 
driver.  The  Lord  has  done  it  like  once  He  de- 
stroyed Midian  by  a  little  band  that  was  not  even 
armed  { Jud.  vii.,  especially  ver.  2).  The  overthrow 
of  the  Midianites  is  mentioned  x.  26  in  the  same 
sense  as  here.  Tlie  deliverance  from  bondage  is 
especially  described  as  everlasting,  in  that,  ver.  4, 
the  absolute  end  of  all  warlike  occupation  is  an- 
nounced. For  as  long  as  there  is  war,  there  are 
the  conquered  and  slaves.  Only  when  there  is 
no  more  war  does  slavery  cease,  to  which  no  one 
submits  except  by  compulsion.  Comp.  for  sub- 
stance Ps.  xlvi.  9, 10;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9,  10;  Zech. 
ix.  10.  EosENMUELLER  recalls  the  fact  that 
there  exist  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian  on 
which  Peace  is  represented  as  kindling  with  a 
torch  a  heap  of  the  implements  of  war. 

4.  For  unto  us  a  child ■will  perform 

this. — Vers.  5,  6.  A  third  '3  "for"  refers  the 
totality  of  all  the  blessings  before  named  to  a  per- 
sonal cause,  to  a  child  tliat  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  to 
Israel  and  all  mankind.  Herein  lies  the  reason 
why  the  prophetic  testament  of  Isaiah  is  inserted 
at  this  place.  For,  from  chap.  vii.  on,  the  Pro- 
phet has  represented  the  Me.ssianic  salvation  as 
Eroceeding  from  the  race  of  David  in  a  genuine 
uman  way  by  means  of  conception,  pregnancy 
and  birth.  Thus  the  statement  fits  this  place  very 
well,  that  one  day  there  will  be  a  birth,  the  fruit 
of  which  will  be  a  child,  which,  fashioned  won- 
derfully and  infinitely  higher  than  all  other  hu- 
man children,  will  establish  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid, his  ancestor,  not  only  on  the  firme.st  founda- 
tions, but  shall  raise  it  up  to  the  point  of  eternal 
power  and  peace. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  definite  subject  for  KTp^l 
"  and  one  shall  call,"  as  the  present  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  actual  name  for  use  and  calling. 
The  name-giving  is  only  ideal,  not  real,  i.  e.,  it  is 
not  the  end,  but  means  to  the  end,  viz.,  the  cha- 
racteristic. The  Prophet  invents  the  names  only 
in  order  by  this  means  to  characterize  the  child 
briefly,  thus  to  say  what  he  is,  not  how  he  shall 
actually  be  called  by  name.  It  is  in  this  respect 
like  'JP.l^  '^)'^'.  "Jehovah  our  righteousness" 
(.ler.  xxiii.  6)  and  many  other  similar  designa- 
tions (comp.  i.  26;  Ix.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16;  Ezek. 
xlviii.   35,   etc.).      A   wonder-counsellor  is   one 

(nv;t|  K''73n  xxviU.  29)  "wonderful  in  coun- 
sel," who  forms  wonderful,  unfathomably  deep 
purposes,  into  which  ''the angels  desire  to  look" 
(1  Pet.  i.  12).  "Mighty  God"  being  added,  in- 
timates that  He  has  the  power  to  accomplish  His 
purposes.  In  this  expression  "  God"  is  the  chief 
word,  and  "mighty"  is  the  attribute  (see  above, 
Text,  and  Oram.y  Therefore  the  child  is  ex- 
pressly called  7N,  "God,"  and  that,  too,  God,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  Hero. 

The  question  arises:  can  this  name  Sk  "God" 


be  applied  to  a  creature,  and  in  what  sense?  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  1,  6,  comp.  John  x.34sq.,  are  cited,  where 
princes  are  called  D'D'^K  "gods."  When  the 
Jews  would  have  stoned  Jesus  "for  blasphemy 
and  because,  being  a  man,  lie  made  himself  God," 
Jesus  replied  by  referring  to  the  Psalm:  "Is  it 
not  written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods?" 
Evidently  He  would  say  that  it  is  not  under  all 
circumstances  blasphemy  to  predicate  divinity  of 
a  man,  because  otherwise  the  Psalm  could  not 
possibly  have  spoken  so  of  men.  He  therefore 
does  not  deny  that  he  had  called  Himself  God,  but 
He  challenged  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  charge  Him 
on  that  account  with  blasphemy,  because  it  was 
possible  He  may  have  called  Himself  God  in  that 
sense  that  was  allowable  from  their  standpoint. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  notion  DTiVn  cer- 
tainly can  be  used  in  various  senses,  and  in  some 
circumstances  may  be  said  of  a  creature,  and  with- 
out blasphemy.     But  there  is  a  difference  between 

7X  and  Cil '?<.  For  the  former  is  never  used  in 
the  wide  sense  in  which  we  see  the  latter  used. 
7K  always  means  the  Godhead  in  a  specific  or 
absolute  sense,  even  in  passages  like  Gen.  xxxi. 
29;  Deut.  xxviii.  32;  Mich.  ii.  1 ;  Prov.  iii.  27. 
In  Ezek.  xxxi.ll '7K=Vk,  comp.  Haeveenick 
in  loc.  and  Ezek.  xxxii.  21.  We  must,  of  course, 
admit  that  for  the  Prophet  himself  there  hovered 
a  certain  obscurity  about  this  expression.  For  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  ascribe  to  him  the  full,  clear 
insight  into  the  being  of  the  person  of  Christ  and 
of  His  Homoousia  with  the  Father.  It  was  the 
New  Testament  fulfilment,  and  especially  the  Be- 
surrection  of  the  Lord,  that  first  brought  full  light 
in  this  respect.  The  term  "mighty  God"  must 
be  contemplated  from  a  double  standpoint.  From 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  the  expression  appears 
to  be  a  term  of  indefinite  extent.  It  is  possible 
that  it  designates  the  absolute  Godhead,  but  it  is 
far  from  clear  in  wh.at  sense.  But  if  we  contemplate 
the  expression  from  tlie  New  Testament  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment,  i.  e.,  in  the 
light  of  tlie  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  then  it  is 
plain  not  only  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  predi- 
cate of  the  absolute  Godhead,  but  that  it  must  be 
so  taken.  For  there  is  no  son  of  David  that  can 
be  regarded  as  the  fulfiller  of  this  prophecy  ex- 
cept Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  He  is  "declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  Rom.  i.  4. 

But  in  what  sense  is  eternal  fatherhood  ("IJ?  '3K) 
ascribed  to  the  child  (IT)  in  our  passage  ?  From 
the  fact  that  the  Son  is  called  "  Everlasting  Fa- 
ther," we  know  at  once  that  it  does  not  mean  the 
Father  that  from  eternity  begot  the  Son.  But  we 
must  here,  too,  distinguish  between  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New  Testament  points  of  view, 
and  must  say  that  from  the  former  the  entire  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  ex[»ression  is  not  apprecia- 
ble. When  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16  and  Ixiv.  7  calls  Je- 
hovah the  true  Father  of  Israel,  this  passage  may 
be  taken  as  saying  that  the  Son  is  the  eternal  Me- 
diator of  this  love.  But  from  1  Corinth,  xv.  we 
learn  that  the  Son  will  be  the  Second  Adam,  Me- 
diator of  incorruptibility  and  immortality  (ver. 
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53)  for  His  own.  Finally  the  child  is  called 
"  Prince  of  Peace,"  because,  according  to  ver.  6, 
He  stands  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  to  which  is 
assured  eternal  peace.  This  assurance  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  this  King  will  be  David  and  So- 
lomon in  one  person ;  David  in  so  far  as  He  casts 
down  every  enemy ;  Solomon  in  so  far  as  he  reaps 
peace  from  this  sowing  of  war  (Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  7; 
Jer.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Mic.  v.  4,  ete.).— Of  the  increase, 
etc.  The  Prophet  sees  the  promised  Son  enthroned 
with  highJv  significant  titles  that  He  may  be  a 
true  semper  Augustus,  ever  an  augmenter  of  the 
kingdom  and  institutor  of  eternal  peace.  To  this 
end  the  child  is  set  on  David's  throne  and  over 
David's  kingdom.  The  expected  Son  is  Davidic. 
It  is  the  Son  that  is  promised  to  David  2  Sam. 
vii.,  the  real  Solomon  ;  for  his  kingdom  of  peace 
shall  have  no  end.  That  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative influence  of  the  augmentatio  and  paeificalio 
is  only  possible  by  founding  the  kingdom  on 
judgment  and  justice  (comp.  on  i.  21),  and  by  car- 
rying out  every  single  act  of  ad  ministration  in  this 
spirit.  And  upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it 
is  taken  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  where  it  is  said ;  "  I 
will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  pro- 
ceed out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  His 
kingdom"  ('irpSaD-nX  'nion^).  Comp.  vers. 
13,  16;  1  Chron.'  xvii.'  11;  xxii.  10;  xxviii.  7; 
Prov.  XX.  28. 

[J.  A.  Alexandee  on  ver.  6.  ''  The  word 
HNJp,  "zeal,"  expresses  the  complex  idea  of 
strong  aflection  comprehending  or  attended  by  a 
jealous  preference  of  one  above  another.  It  is 
used  to  signify  God's  disposition  to  protect  and 
favor  His  people  at  the  expense  of  others.  Some- 
times, moreover,  it  includes  the  idea  of  a  jealous 
care  of  His  own  honor,  or  a  readiness  to  take 
ofience  at  anything  opposed  to  it,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  avenge  it  when  insulted.  The  express- 
ions are  derived  from  the  dialect  of  human  pas- 
sion, but  describe  something  absolutely  right  on 
God's  part  for  the  very  reasons  which  demon- 
strate its  absurdity  and  wickedness  on  man's. 
These  two  ideas  of  God's  jealous  partiality  for  His 
own  people  and  His  jealous  sensibility  respect- 
ing His  own  honour  are  promiscuously  blended 
in  the  usage  of  the  word,  and  are  perhaps  both 


included  in  the  case  before  us,  or  rather  the  two 
motives  are  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  in- 
cludes the  other.  The  mention  of  God's  jealousy 
or  zeal  as  the  procuring  cause  of  this  result  afi'ords 
a  sure  foundation  for  the  hopes  of  all  believers. 
His  zeal  is  not  a  passion,  but  a  principle  of  power- 
ful and  certain  operation.  The  astonishing  eifeets 
produced  by  feeble  means  in  the  promotion,  pre- 
servation, and  extension  of  (Christ's  kingdom  can 
only  be  explained  upon  the  principle  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  eflected  it." 

''  Is  not  this  the  reign  of  Christ?  Does  it  not 
answer  all  the  requisite  conditions  ?  The  Evan- 
gelists take  pains  to  prove  by  formal  genealogies 
His  lineal  descent  from  David ;  and  His  reign, 
unlike  all  others,  still  continues  and  is  constantly 
enlarging.  Hendewbrk  and  other  modern  Ger- 
man writers  have  objected  that  this  prophecy  is 
not  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
we  have  seen  already  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter  and  the  one  before  it  are  interpreted  by 
Matthew  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  appearing  as  a 
public  teacher  first  in  Galilee,  and  no  one  has 
denied  that  this  is  part  of  the  same  context.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  expressions  of  the  verse  before 
us  were  applied  to  Christ,  before  His  birth,  by 
Gabriel,  when  he  said  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  32-34), 
"He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him 
the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  He  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  His  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end."  The  historical  allusions  in 
these  words  show  clearly  that  the  person  spoken 
of  was  expected,  or,  in  other  words,  a  subject  of 
prophecy  ;  and  though  the  terms  are  not  precise- 
ly those  used  by  Isaiah,  they  agree  with  them 
more  closely  than  with  any  other  passage.  In- 
deed the  variations  may  be  perfectly  accounted 
for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  angel's  message 
was  intended  to  describe  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a 
fulfilment,  not  of  this  passage  only,  but  of  several 
others  also  which  are  parallel  with  this,  and  that 
the  language  was  so  framed  as  to  suggest  them 
all,  but  none  of  them  so  prominently  as  the  one 
before  us,  and  the  earlier  promise  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  11,  12;  Dan. 
vii.  14,  27 ;  Mic.  iv.  7,  etc"'] 


B.-THEEATENING  OP  JUDGMENT  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  MEANS  OF 

ASSYRIA,  ADDRESSED  TO  ISRAEL  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

Chap.  IX.  8  (7).-X.  4. 


To  the  prophecies  that  denounce  impending 
judgment  against  Judah,  of  which  Assyria  was  to 
be  the  agent,  is  joined  a  prophecy,  that  announces 
the  same  fate  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
For,  that  the  latter  are  the  subject  of  this  prophe- 
cy appears,  1)  because,  in  the  whole  passage,  only 
Israel  or  Jacob  (ix.  7,  11,  13),  the  "Ephraimites 
and  inhabitants  of  Samaria"  (ver.  8)  appear  as 
those  addressed  ;  never  Judah.  For  ver.  b  shows 
plainly  that  we  must  so  understand  Jacob  and 
Israel  (ver.  7),  because  those  receiving  the  word 
spoken  of  in  ver.  7  are  designated  as  ''the  whole 


people,"  and  they  in  turn  in  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  8  are  specified,  not  as  Judah  and  Israel,  but 
as  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  ;  2) 
because  ver.  20  we  notice  that  the  totality  who  are 
there  reproached  with  ruinous  dissensions  are  di- 
vided into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  These  are 
opposed  to  one  another ;  if  they  unite  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Judah.  If  Judah  were  in- 
cluded in  the  totality  addressed  there,  it  must 
read  :  "  Ephraim  Judah,  Judah  Ephraim."  But 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  designated  as  the 
mutually   contending  members;    Judah  as  one 
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outside  of  the  community  and  the  common  object 
of  their  hatred.  We  will  show  below  that  ver. 
11  a  does  not  conflict  with  this  interpretation. 

As  to  the  period  to  which  this  prophecy  be- 
longs, we  may  ascertain  it  from  ix.  9.  It  appears 
there  that  at  this  time  pieces  must  have  been  rent 
away  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  We 
know  of  only  one  such  diminution  of  their  terri- 
tory occurring  in  that  period.  It  is  that  related 
2  Kings  XV.  29.  According  to  that  account  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  who  had  been  invoked  by  Ahaz,  de- 
populated a  great  part  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
region  of  that  kingdom.  At  that  time  the  Eph- 
raimites  must  have  boasted  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  repair  the  damage  they  had  suffered.  Isaiah 
felt  that  he  must  meet  this  foolish  notion,  which 
took  the  damage  done  by  Tiglath-Pileser  for  the 
conclusion  of  their  visitation,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  that  visitation  was  only  the  beginning, 
only  the  first  of  many  following  degrees.  If,  then, 
the  foregoing  prophecies  (vii. — ix.  6)  fall  in  the 
time  before  the  introduction  of  the  Assyrians, 
then  our  present  passage  belongs  to  the  period 
immediately  after.  And  if  chapters  vii. — ix.  6, 
are  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  three  years, 
when  both  Pekah  and  Ahaz  were  living,  say 
about  743  B.  C,  then  the  present  prophecy  be- 
longs to  the  close  of  this  period,  say  about  740 
-39  B.  C.    (Corap.  on  vii.  15-17.\ 

The  form  of  our  passage  is  artistic,  yet  simple. 
Proceeding  from  the  underlying  thought  that 
what  the  Ephraimites  took  for  the  end,  was  only 
the  first  stage,  the  Prophet  builds  up  his  prophe- 
cy in  three  stages,  each  of  which  points  to  the 
succeeding  one  with  the  refrain:  "for  all  this 
His  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  His  hand  is 
stretched  out  still."  Even  the  last  concludes  with 
these  words  to  show  that  the  judgment  on  Israel 
continues  still  beyond  the  immediate  horizon  of 


the  prophetic  view.  This  extreme  visible  hori- 
zon is  the  exile  (x.  4).  Beyond  that  the  Israel 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  has  disappeared  to  the  present 
day.  They  experienced  no  restoration  like  Ju- 
dah  did.  But  to  "the  day  of  visitation  and  deso- 
lation "  (x.  3)  the  punishments  increase  as  the 
inward  corruption  grows.  After  that  visitation  to 
which  the  audacious  words  ix.  9  refer,  Israel,  in- 
stead of  recovering  anil  growing  strong,  is  renew- 
edly  hard  pressed  on  the  East  and  the  West.  But 
still  more  comes  (ix.  11  b).  Still  the  people  are 
not  converted  to  Him  that  smites  them.  There- 
fore the  punishment  falls  first  of  all  on  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people,  who  have  proved  themselves 
betrayers,  whose  sins  must  be  expiated  by  the  be- 
trayed down  to  the  young  men,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans  (vers.  13-16).  But  still  more  comes. 
For  the  people  are  as  a  forest  on  fire :  for  the 
flames  of  discord  spread  on  all  sides  with  devour- 
ing and  desolation  (vers.  17-20).  Injustice  and 
violence,  according  to  the  constant  Old  Testament 
sentiment,  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin  of  states, 
bring  the  people  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss.  Then 
no  seeking  for  aid  from  foreign  nations  will  avail. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  .submit  to  the  horrors  of 
exile.  But  still  more  comes.  For  even  the  carry- 
ing away  into  exile  is  not  yet  the  end  of  God's 
judgments  on  Israel  (x.  1-4). 

Thus  we  have  four  sections,  of  which  the  first 
two  have  each  five  verses,  the  last  two  four  verses. 
They  may  be  set  forth  as  follows  : 

1.  The  supposed  end  is  the  beginning  of  the 
judgment  (ix.  7-11). 

2.  The  deceivers  the  bane  of  the  deceived  (ix. 
12-16). 

3.  Israel  devouring  itself  by  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord (ix.  17-20). 

4.  Injustice  and  violence  fill  up  the  measure  and 
precipitate  Israel  into  the  horrors  of  exile  (x.  1-4). 


1.  THE  SUPPOSED  END  IS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  JUDGMENT. 
Chapter  IX.  8-12.     (7-11). 

8  (7)       The  Loed  sent  a  word  into  Jacob, 
And  it  hath  lighted  upon  Israel. 

9  (8)  And  all  the  people  shall  know. 

Even  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
That  say  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  heart, 

10  f9)  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones: 
The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars. 

11  (10)  Therefore  the  Loed  shall  set  up  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  against  him, 
And  '"join  his  enemies  together ; 

12  (11)  The  Syrians  before,  and  the  Philistines  behind ; 
And  they  shall  devour  Israel  Vith  "open  mouth. 
For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 

But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 


Heb.  mingle. 
*  sets  on  his  enemies. 


2  Heb.  iDith  whole  mouiK 
»  a  full  mouth. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAI.. 

On  ver.  8.  HINJ  according  to  xiii,  3,  11 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xxv. 
11- ^aS  hli  again  only  x.  12. loxS  does  not  de- 
pend on  )^T>i,  but  on  niNJ  and  22^  hli  to  which  It 


relates  &s  quotation  marks,  in  as  much  as  it  introduces 
the  speech  that  manifests  that  haughtiness. 
On  ver.  9.  ri'U,  properly  n'TJ    'J2S,  1  Kings  T.  31; 
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Ezek.  xl.42;  lapides  caesurae)  i,  e.,  caesi,  only  here  in  Isa. 
That  nj3  means  not  simply  exstruere,  construere, 

TT 

"build  up,"  "construct,"  but  also  simply  etruere  "to 
pile,"  "  pile  up,"  appears  from  passages  like  1  Kings 

xviii.  32;  Exod.  xx.  25. D''Dpiy  only  here.    ^IJ  x. 

33;  xiv.  12;  xxii,  25;  xlv.  2  (from  these  examples  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  wont  to  be  joined  with  73J);  but  the 
context  shows  that  not  cutting  down  trees  is  meant,  as 
Dbechsleu  supposes,  but  breaking  down  wooden  build- 
ings. ^711  (see  on  viii.  8)  is  "  to  exchange."  Hiph,  is 
=  *■  let  come  in  aa  exchange,  reparation ;"  comp.  xl.  31 ; 
xli.  1. 

On  ver.  10.  ^JtV^I  and  also  l73i<''l,  ver,  11,  SLTOpraeter. 
propheiicum.  The  1  involves  at  the  same  time  adver- 
bial meaning.  Deechsler  remarks  that  ^}\l/  Pi.  has 
always  the  meaning  "  to  make  high,  unattainable,  place 
higher,  defendere,  inunire."  But  then  it  is  construed  with 

ip  (Ps.  lix.  2;  cvii.  41).  That  V  7^  stands  here  proves 
that  the  word  is  taken  in  an  offensive  sense,  which  it 
may  very  well  have.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
2W  stands  in  contrast  with  the  high  structures  which 


the  Israelites  purpose  in  ver.  9. It  is  incomprehen- 
sible how  EwALD  can  prefer  '''iti',  the  reading  of  some 

MSS.  to  '•'IV  of  the  text ;  or  how  Cheyne  can  construe 

•■  T 
n  ^1V  as  genitive  of  the  subject,  seeing  that  the  same 
power  that  slow  Rezin    and   conquered  his  land,  not 
twenty  years  later  actually  made  an  end  to  the  kingdom 

of  Ephraim. *J|D3p  is  found  only  here  and  xix.  2. 

The  verb  ![3D,  with  all  its  derivatives  (7130,  n^l^D,  "^00, 
1JD)  has  the  sense  of  "covering."  Now  tfiiere  is  a  word, 
Ijii',  spina  (Num.  xxxiii.  65J  and  HSty  telum  acutum  (Jol> 
xl,  31).  As  regards  the  exchange  of  0  for  tC'  compare 
^Jty  Exod.  xxxiii.  22.  Seeing  the  meaning  "  to  covej  " 
in  the  sense  usual  with  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.,  "  to  protect/* 
does  not  at  all  suit  here  (comp.  ver.  11),  and  "  to  caver," 
=  "to  cover  with  arms,  to  arm,"  cannot  be  supported, 
I  prefer,  with  Targ.,  Sye.,  Saad.,  Gesenius  (TAes.),  Db- 
LiTzscH,  [J.  A.  Alexander],  to  take  ^DDD  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  set  on,"  sthnulare,  concitare. 

On  ver.  11.   The  formula  'IJl    nKT~732  beside  here 
and  vera.  16,  20  ;  x.  4,  is  found  only  ver.  26. 


EXEGETICAli   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.    The  Lord  sent cedars. — Vers.  8- 

10  (7-9),  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words,  "A 
word  has  the  Lord  sent,"  etc.,  ''is  fallen,"  e/c, 
must  be  judged  of  according  to  passages  like  Job 
iv.  12;  XXXV.  4;  Pa.  Ixii.  12.  As  in  those,  a 
single  little  word,  tossed  to  them,  as  it  were,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  as  from  a  judging  and  de- 
stroying power,  is  opposed  to  human  pride  and 
haughtiness,  so  the  Prophet  here  opposes  a  single, 
brief  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  Ephraimites 
which,  as  it  were,  falls  by  the  way,  but  which 
Buffices  to  humble  that  foolish  pride.  "The 
word"  ('^3'^)  therefore,  stands  first  with  em- 
phasis,  as  if  the  Prophet  would  say :  only  a  wordj 
nothing  more  has  the  Lord  sent.  And  this  word 
has,  as  it  were,  fallen  in  Israel  by  accident.  I 
prefer  to  compare  Ruth  iii.  18,  for  the  meaning 

of  bsj  "to  fall,"  rather  than  Dan.  iv.  28,  be- 
cause  there,  too,  ia  the  underlying  idea  of  (at 
least  seeming)  accident.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion, by  which  the  Prophet  represents  the  follow- 
ing language  as  something  accidental  and  by  the 
way,  has  its  reason,  likely,  in  this,  that  Isaiah  is 
a  Prophet  primarily  for  Judah,  and  not  for 
Israel.  He  therefore  steps  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  own  proper  activity  with  these  words,  which 
fall  like  a  morsel  from  the  table  prepared  for  the 
children. 

Jacob  stands  only  poetically  for  Israel.  It  can 
mean  the  whole  nation,  and  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  just  as  well  as  the  name  Israel  (comp. 
ii.  3,5,6;  viii.  17).  Only  the  context  decides 
in  what  sense  the  name  is  to  be  taken  where  it 
occurs.  In  the  introduction  to  this  section,  we 
have  showed  that  both  Jacob  and  Israel  mean 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  antithesis 
of  Jacob  and  Israel  in  parallelism  occurs  here 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  found  again  as  designa- 
tion of  the  entire  Israel,  x.  20 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xxvii. 
6  ;  xxix.  23  ;  xl.  27  ;  xli.  8,  14 ;  xlii.  24  ;  xliii. 
1,  22,  28;  xliv.  1,  (2),  5,  21,  23  ;  xiv.  4;  xlvi.  3; 
xlviii.  1,  12 ;  xlix.  5,  6.  This  antithesis  is  found 
10 


first  in  Hos.  xii.  13  (of  the  Patriarch):  then  in 
Micah,  and  relatively  the  oftenest  in  him  :  Mic. 
i.  5 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  1,  8,  9.  In  Nahum  ii.  3.  In 
Jeremiah  ii.  4;  xxx.  10;  xxxi.  7;  xlvi.  27. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  25.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
form  of  expression  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  Isaiah.  If  it  is  asked:  what  kind  of  word  the 
LoKD  sent  ?  I  would  refer  for  answer  neither  to 
V.  25  nor  to  vii-  14  sqq.  For  both  are  remote. 
Those  are  right  that  take  ver.  8,  or  say  ver. 
10  sq.,  as  the  word  referred  to  in  ver.  7.  Nothing 
is  moi'e  natural ;  any  word  more  remote  must  be 
more  exactly  designated.  The  word  "  they  shall 
know  it,"  ver.  8,  favors  this.  For  what  should 
the  Ephraimites  know?  Certainly,  the  very 
word  of  which  ver.  7  speaks.  At  the  same  time 
the  context  makes  it  clear,  that  they  should  learn 
how  ill  the  plan  of  Jehovah  (according  to  ver. 
10)  will  suit  their  proud  plans.  Therefore,  "the 
word,"  ver.  7,  is  identical  with  the  object  of 
"they  shall  knosv,"  ver.  8,  and  we  are  justified 
in  translating  "  and  shall  know  it." 

' ''  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  " 
are  contrasted  here  just  as  ''  the  men  of  Judah 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  v.  3,  cornp. 
i.  1 :  ii.  1.  The  Ephraimites  and  Samaritans,  then, 
shall  come  to  a  certain  knowledge,  as  persons  that 
are  in  a  state  of  pride  and  height  of  courage,  for 
which  just  that  knowledge  commends  itself  as 
the  best  remedy.  "Wherein  the  pride  consists  is 
said  ver.  9. 

The  haughty  language  consists  of  two  simple, 
easily  understood  contrasts.  Wood  and  stone 
are  the  chief  materials  for  building.  Bricks  are 
poorer  than  hewn  stones,  and  sycamores  than  ce- 
dars. ''Sycamore  trees  are  common  in  Palestine," 
as  Theodobbt  in  loc.  says.  Flourishing  in  low 
places,  (signum  mmporum  sunt  sycamori,)  says  the 
Jerus.  Gbmaka,  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28) ;  they 
are  prized  as  wood  for  building,  but  not  compared 
with  the  cedar.  (Comp.  under  Text,  and  Oram.) 
The  sense  of  the  figurative  language  is  plain.  They 
acknowledge  that  Ephraim  has  suffered,  but  they 
hope  abundantly  to  repair  all  these  damages. 
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2.  Therefore  the  Lord stretched  out 

still.— Vers.  11,  12  (10,  11).  Jehovah's  doing 
ver.  10  sq.  brings  to  nought  the  proud  hopes 
of  ver.  9,  and  is  announced  here  as  the  con- 
tents of  ''  the  word  "  of  ver.  7.  They  would  rise 
high,  but  the  Lokd  raises  above  even  their  high 
house,  the  oppressors  of  Rezin.  These  oppres- 
sors are  the  Assyrians.  They  had  proved  them- 
selves such  even  at  that  time.  They  are  called 
oppressors  of  Rezin,  because  Israel'-s  strength  at 
that  time,  lay  in  the  alliance  with  Rezin.  The 
same  power  that  killed  Rezin,  and  conquered  his 
kingdom,  actually  made  an  end  of  Ephraim  not 
twenty  years  later.  Syria  itself,  compelled  by 
Assyria,  is  represented  as  marching  against 
Ephraim.  Because  of  the  words,  "the  Philis- 
tines behind,"  Delitzsch  supposes  that  the  Pro- 
phet, from  ver.  11  on,  extends  his  view  and  has 
in  mind  all  Israel,  since  the  northern  kingdom 
never  had  to  sufiTer  from  the  Philistines,  whereas 
(ace.  to  2  Chr.  xxviii.  16-19)  an  invasion  by  the 
Philistines  in  Judah  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  judgments  of  Ahaz's  time.     But 


if  this  were  so,  ver.  12  (11)  would  need  to  be 
more  distinctly  disconnected  from  ver.  11  (10). 
For,  as  they  stand,  the  words  "the  Syrians— be- 
hind" must  be  taken  as  dependent  on  IDDD' 
''  will  set  on,"  and  the  nations  named  here  as 
specifications  of  ''the  enemies"  ver.  11  (10). 
But  then  those  attacked  by  Syria  and  the  PhiUs' 
tines  are  identical  with  Ephraim  to  whom  "him" 
and  "  his  "  (the  suffixes  in  lO'K  and  Vl^  (ver. 
10)  refer.  But  ver.  12  a  (11)  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  sense.  Syria  and  the  Philistines  re- 
present East  and  West.  Isa.  ii.  6 ;  xi.  14  puts 
the  Philistines  as  representatives  of  the  West  as 
opposed  to  (Q.7P.)  the  East.  Moreover  we  must 
not  take  "  eating  with  a  full  mouth  "  as  meaning 
a  complete  destruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
from  ver.  12  b  (11),  that  recurs  afterwards  three 
times,  that  the  Prophet  would  say  ;  ye  hold  the 
damage  that  ye  hope  easily  to  repair,  to  be  the 
end  of  your  calamity.  But  I  say  to  you :  you 
are  destined  to  have  your  oppressors  come  on  you 
from  every  side  in  superior  power,  and  yet  even 
this  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


2.    THE  DECEIVERS  THE  BANE  OF  THE  DECEIVED. 
Chap.  IX.  13-17  (12-16). 

13  (12)       Foe  the  people  turneth  not  unto  him  that  smiteth  them. 
Neither  do  they  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

14  (13)  Therefore  the  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
'Branch  and  rush,  in  one  day. 

15  (14)  The  ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head  ; 
And  the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail. 

16  (15)  For  'the  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err: 
And  they  that  are  'led  of  them  are  'destroyed. 

17  (16)  Therefore  the  Lord  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men, 
Neither  shall  have  mercy  on  their  fatherless  and  widows : 

For  every  one  is  an  "hypocrite  and  an  evil-doer, 
And  every  mouth  speaketh  ■*folly. 
For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 


^  Or,  t/tey  that  call  them  blessed. 
8  Heb.  swallowed  up. 
■  Palfn  top. 


3  Or,  called  blessed  of  them. 
*  Or,  vittainy. 
^  unclean  and  abominable. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

On  ver.  12.  By  1  before  Q^n  the  thought  of  this  verse 
is  paratacticilly  co-ordinated  with  the  foregoing, where- 
as it  ought  properly  to  be  subordinated  in  the  form  of 
assigning  a  reason.  For  had  the  people  beenconyerted 
by  the  chastisement,  then  had  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
been  turned  away.  We  have  here  therefore  one  of  those 
frequent  instances  where  the  1  demands  definition, 
which  however  the  reader  must  supply.— Jty-sS  sounds 
like  an  echo  of  the  same  words  in  the  foregoing  verse. 

nj7,  especially  after  3Hy,  not  seldom  stands  for  Sx : 

Deut.  iv,  30;  XXX.  2  ;  Joel  ii.  12;  Amos  iv.  6-11 ;  Isa.  xix. 
22,  etc.  It  appears  that  all  these  prophetic  passages  just 
otted  rest  on  the  original  passage  in  Deuteronomy  also 

cited.    The  expression  W^^  recalls  Deut.  iv.  29, The 

article  before  ?n3a  is  against  the  rule.  The  exception 


is  to  be  explained  by  the  pronominal  force  of  the  article 
according  to  which  it  refers  back  to  ver.  11  b. 

On  ver.  13.  fnD'1  and  Vri'l,  ver.  16,  must  be  taken  as 
praet.  propheticum,  with  which  accord  the  fut.  imperf, 

HDii"  and  Dm'  Ter.  16. n33  found  only  here,  xix, 

16  and  Job  xy.  32. trajS  found  again  only  xix.  15; 

lyiii.6,  whatgrowsin  DJ«,  "the  swamp." D'JS  tiWi 

oomp.  on  iii  i. H^ID  in  Isaiah  again  only  xxx.  20. 

On  Ter.  15.  'lE/XD  eomp.  on  iii.  12.  Notice  the  paro- 
nomasia of  the  last  two  words. 

On  ver.  16.  tjjn  properly,  "  unclean,  spotted,"  pollu- 

tu8,  immundus:  x.  6;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxxiii.  14. ^inpausal 

form  of  ,^"^D,  unless  it  is  —  Ik  toO  iroinjpov  as  Knobxl 
translates. 


CHAP.  IX.  12-16. 
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For  the  people he  is  the  tail. — Vers. 

12  (13)-14  (15).  The  four  expressions,  head  and 
tail,  palm-branch  and  rush,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  name  order  xix.  15.  Many  expositors  (since 
Koppe's  Anmm.  zwin  Lowthsehen  lesaias,  1799, 
sgq.  the  most  of  them)  have  misunderstood  the 
figures.  They  have  taken  head  and  tail,  as  well 
as  palm-branch  and  rush,  as  a  figurative  express- 
ion for  "honorable  and  insignificant,"  and,  be- 
cause ver.  14  does  not  suit  this  construction,  they 
have  declared  it  to  be  not  genuine.  But  just  that 
ver.  14  ought  to  have  convinced  the  expositors 
that  head  and  tail  did  not  mean  superior  and  in- 
ferior, but  two  sorts  of  leaders,  the  genuine  and 
the  bad,  t.  e.  those  who  as  the  elders  and  as  men 
of  high  standing  had  a  natural  right  to  be  leaders, 
and  those  that  by  lying  prophecies  presumed  to 
leadership.  Knobel  says :  "  making  the  tail  to 
mean  a  prophet  that  teaches  lies  is  false,  because 
the  false  prophets,  too,  were  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  belonged  to  the  head."  But 
that  is  what  the  prophet  means.  Only  the  irony 
has  not  been  understood,  with  which  Isaiah  de- 
clares the  false  prophets  to  be  such  as  have  their 
place  where  the  tail  is.  Thus  he  mocks  them. 
He  intimates  thereby  that  the  lying  prophets  are 
only  seeming  heads,  but  in  fact  representatives  of 
the  region  of  the  tail,  and  that  if  men  t.ake  them 
for  heads  and  follow  in  the  direction  of  their 
would  be  heads,  then  Israel  will  go  directly  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  Such  is  essentially  the 
exposition  of  Deechslek  and  Umbreit.  ["  The 
false  Prophets  are  called  the  tail,  because  they 
were  morally  the  basest  of  the  people,  and  be- 
cause they  were  the  servile  adherents  and  sup- 
porters of  wicked  rulers.  With  respect  both 
to  the  head  which  they  followed  and  the  body  of 
which  they  were  the  vilest  part,  they  might  just- 
ly be  called  the  tail.  The  Prophet  does  not 
make  a  like  explanation  of  the  palm-leaf  and  the 
rush,  because  they  are  not  equally  suited  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  for  the  false  Prophets." — J. 
A.  Alexander].  The  palm-branch  growing 
high  up  on  the  trunk,  so  named  because  of  its  re- 


semblance to  a  hand  {']3,  Latin  paima)  means  of 
course  the  elevated  ones,  the  rush  the  lowly. 
Thus  three  of  the  figures  represent  the  leaders, 
and  only  one,  those  that  are  led,  the  humble  ones. 
"One  day"  (comp.  x.  17;  xlvii.  9)  expresses 
that  the  destruction  comes  with  such  might  as  to 
take  off  its  victim  with  one  blow. 

2.  For   the   leaders destroyed.— Ver. 

16  (15).  As  Isaiah  intimates  here  the  final  des- 
tiny of  leaders  and  led,  the  verse  corresponds  to 
"will  cut  off,"  ver.  14  (13)  being,  as  it  were,  the 
specification  of  the  notion.  The  leaders  are  mis- 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  are  themselves  given 
over  to  error  and  its  peril ;  but  those  led  astray 
are  swallowed  up  (iii.  12),  a  figure  that  recalls  the 
position  of  the  rush  in  the  water.  For,  if  it  is 
long  submerged,  it  perishes. 

3.  Therefore stretched  out  still. — 

Ver.  17  (16).  It  might  be  objected  to  the  Pro- 
phet that  among  the  led  were  many  that  were  ir- 
responsible ;  thus  without  their  fault  they  were 
led  astray.  Does  the  Lord  make  no  exception 
in  their  favor  ?  The  Prophet  denies  this,  saying 
that  inasmuch  as  all  those  led  astray  are  swallowed 
up,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  none  are  spared, 
not  even  the  young  men,  children  and  widows. 
But  are  not  the  children  required  to  follow  their 
elders  ?  Are  they  not  innocent  then  if  led  into 
error's  ways  by  them  ?  Ought  they  not,  spite  of 
this,  to  remain  the  ornament,  the  bloom  of  the 
nation,  and  consequently  the  delight  of  the  Lord? 
But  it  shall  not  be  thus.  The  wish  expressed  Ps. 
cxliv.  12  shall  not  be  fulfilled.  If  the  Lord, 
therefore,  takes  no  more  pleasure  in  the  young. 
He  leaves  them  indifierently  to  their  fate.  What 
it  is  may  be  imagined.  Widows  and  orphans, 
without  the  guidance  of  husband  and  father  seem, 
too,  to  be  innocent  and  thus  deserving  of  compas- 
sion. But  no.  They  are  all  contaminated  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  evil.  They  are  cor- 
rupt, atrociously  bad,  and  what  they  say  is  insane 
wickedness.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  sparing. 
In  fact  the  last  degree  of  their  judgment  is  far 
from  being  attained. 


3.    ISRAEL  DEVOUEING  ITSELF  BY  THE  FLAMES  OF  DISCORD. 
Chapter  IX.  18-21  (17-20). 

18  (17)       Foe  wickedness  burnetii  as  the  fire : 
It  shall  devour  the  briers  and  thorns, 

And  shall  kindle  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest, 

And  they  shall  mount  up  like  the  lifting  up  of  smoke. 

19  (18)  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts  is  the  land  'darkened, 
And  the  people  shall  be  as  the  'fuel  of  the  fire : 

No  man  shall  spare  his  brother. 

20  (19)  And  he  shall  'snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungry ; 
And  he  shall  eat  on  the  left  hand,  and  they  shall  not  be  satisfied : 
They  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm : 

21  (20)  Manasseh,  Ephraim  ;  and  Ephraim,  Manasseh  ; 
And  they  together  shall  be  against  Judah. 

For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 


1  Heb.  meat, 
*  charred. 


>  Meb-cut, 
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TEXTUAL  AND 

On  ver.  17.  HJ^tyi,  in  the  older  writings  found  only 
in  Dent.  ix.  4,  5;  xxy.  2;  in  Isaiah  only  here;  beside 
this  only  in  post  Isaiah  writings;  so  that  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Deuteronomy. 

jyj^J  n"lj?3  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Num.  xi.  3. 

The  form  JIV  occurs  only  once  more  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  12, 
and  there  it  is  undoubtedly  passive.  Con.sider  in  addi- 
tion that  here  the  preposition  5  occasions  surprise  if 
thereby  the  object  of  the  kindling  is  expressed  (Gesen. 
would  take  this  3  in  a  partitive  sense,  Thes,^  p.  172,  sub, 

A.  2),  wh6rea.s  2  TO  n'Sn  occurs  often  (Amos  i.  14; 
Jer.  xvii.  27;  xxi.  14;  xliii.  13,  etc.)  thus  it  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  Pt^r\  is  to  be  taken  as  passive  of 

tyS  n'Sn.    as  to  the  form,   see  Ewauj,  §  197,  a. 

"T^Xnn  is  an-.  Xey.  The  root  "|3X  seems  related  to  "lijn 
whereby  the  meaning  ia  approximated  *' to  turn  one's- 
aelf,  to  roll,  whirl "  (comp.  Judg.  vii.  13) :  "  they  whirled 


GRAMMATICAL. 

up  in  height  of  the  smoke."    The  construction  is  analo- 
gous to  n'K'l  Tnty  nSy  v.  e;  xxxiv.  13 ;   Prov.  xxiv. 

-  -  T  ■   T  T     T 

31. niXJ  must  be  regarded  as  accusative,  and  of  that 

species  that  follows  verbs  of  fulness.     The  expression 
jE^;?  niKJ  recalls  D'H  DINJ  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10. 

On  ver.  18.  OHyi  S^"-  >^ey.  "  burnt  up,  charred."  SdD 
often  with  'jp  ;  Exod.  ii.  6 ;  1  Sam .  xv.  3,  9, 16  ;  xxiii.  21, 
etc.    Here  h}^  stands  for  7N  as  Jer.  1. 14 ;  li.  3. 

On  ver.  19.  1IJ  means  secuit,  and  is  used  of  cutting 
through  the  middle  a  living  body  (1  Kings  iii.  25  sq.)  or 

a  dead  one  (2  Kings  vi.  4),  comp.  mtJD  "  a  cutting  im- 
T"  :  ~ 

plement,"  2  Sam.  xii.  31.    It  is  better  then  to  translate 
it,  "  to  hew,"  than  ''  to  bite." 

On  ver.  20.  The  accusatives  O'lSX-flX,  HE'ja-nX 
depend  on  iS^^?"*,  whereas  min^~7J,*  depends  on  the 
notion  of  the  hostile  onslaught  that  lies  in  ver.  19  a. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 


1.  This  strophe  plainly  .^ividps  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  (vers.  17-18  a.).,  the  dissension  is  de- 
scribed figuratively.  In  the  following,  the  Pro- 
phet himself  explains  the  figure. 

2.  For  wickedness fuel  of  the  fire. 

—Vers.  18  (17)-19  (18).  The  '2  "for"  appears 
to  introduce  the  proof  not  only  for  ver.  (16  b), 
but  also  for  (16  a).  For  the  impregnation  with 
badness,  that  is  declared  of  the  whole  people,  ver. 
(16),  displays  itself  as  real,  if  its  condition  may  be 
compared  to  an  all -devouring  conflagration. 
The  badness  burns  like  fire ;  not  as  a  fire  that 
devours  only  thorns  and  thistles  (comp.,  on  ver. 
6)  the  lowlier  products  of  the  open  field,  but  also 
the  thickets  (the  standing  timber,  x.  34),  of  the 
forests,  consequently  seizes  on  the  entire  vegeta- 
tion of  the  land,  high  and  low.  The  fire  of  ver. 
17  is  the  fire  of  sin,  consequently  a  fire  hateful 
to  God,  and  which  therefore  bears  no  blessing  in 
it,  but  a  curse.  The  Prophet  therefore  can  say 
that  the  effect  of  this  fire  is  at  the  same  time  an 
effect  of  divine  wrath.  This  effect  is  that  the 
land  looks  burnt  up,  charred,  while  the  people 
dwelling  in  it  are  become  food  of  the  fire.  So 
far  the  figure. 

4.  No  man  shall  spare ^3tretched  out 

still. —  Ver.  19  b  (18) -21  (20).  With  these 
words  the  Prophet  explains  the  figure.  It 
is  plain  that  he  means  the  fire  of  dissension. 
This  he  first  characterizes  negatively  by  saying, 
that  one  behaves  himself  pitilessly,  unsparingly 
against  the  other;  then  positively  by  describing 
how  the  rough,  selfish  men  direct  their  attacks 
now  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left.     But  these  at- 


tacks do  no  good :  for  those  attacking  get  no 
blessing  thereby ;  they  remain  hungry  after  as 
well  as  before.  They  do  harm  in  fact.  For  it 
appears  that  those  men  of  violence  have  raged 
against  themselves,  and  (comp.  Jer.  xix.  9)  have, 
so  to  speak,  devoured  their  own  flesh.  In  what 
sense  he  means  this,  the  Prophet'  explains  ver. 
21  (20)  a:  The  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom 
were  divided  among  themselves,  but  united  for 
hostility  against  Judah.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
he  does  not  say  ;  Israel  and  Judah  were  mutually 
hostile;  but  names  only  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
as  embroiled  in  mutual  strife.  Judah,  however, 
appears  outside  of  tlieir  communion  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  common  hatred,  while,  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  a  hostility  of  Judah 
against  Israel.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Prophet 
represents  the  flames  of  discord  as  raging  only 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  is  another 
proof  that  the  entire  passage,  ix.  7 — x.  4  is  di- 
rected only  against  the  northern  kingdom.  Ma- 
nasseh and  Ephraim  are  mentioned  because  these 
two  tribes  were  descendants  of  uterine  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Joseph.  From  of  old  there  was 
jealousy  between  these  tribes  (comp.  1  Sam.  x. 
27  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ;  1  Kings  xii.  16  ;  xv.  27  sqq. ; 
xvi.  21  sqq.  ;  2  Kings  ix.  14,  etc.).  From  the 
first  the  Ten  Tribes  were  little  inclined  to  David's 
dynasty  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  sqq.)  ;  but  their  own  his- 
tory is  a  continued  alternation  of  conspiracy  and 
murder.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Israelites  did 
themselves  more  harm  than  all  foreign  foes  could 
ever  have  done.  Thus  dissension  was  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  And  still  even  this  is  not 
the  last  stage  of  the  divine  judgment. 


4.   INJUSTICE  AND  VIOLENCE  FILL  UP  THE  MEASURE  AND  PEECIPITATE 
ISRAEL  INTO  THE  HORROES  OP  EXILE. 

Chapter  X.  1-4. 

1  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
"And  Hhat  write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed ; 

2  io  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment, 

And  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people, 


CHAP.  X.  1-4. 
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That  widows  may  be  their  prey, 
And  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless ! 

3  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation, 
And  in  the  desolation  which  shall  come  from  far  ? 
To  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help  ? 

And  where  will  ye  leave  your  glory  ? 

4  Without"  me  they  shall  bow  down  "under  the  prisoners, 
And  they  shall  fall  "under  the  slain. 

For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 


1  Or,  to  the  writers  that  write  grievousness. 


»  Arid  writing  evil  they  write. 


'  (Nothing)  except  to  bom  among. 


'  among. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

On  ver.  1.  'Ifl  comp.  on  i.  4.    Because  of  this  •'in, 

which  seems  to  correspond  to  that  In  ver.  6,  this  last 

section  has  been  incorporated  in  the  chap.  x. ppH 

is  "to  hoe,  hoe  into,  hew  into,  dig  into"  (xxx.  8;  xlix. 
16),  then  (mediately,  through  the  notion  of  digging  or 
graving  in  decrees  into  the  tables  6f  the  laws)  "  to  es- 
tablish, decree  "  (.txxili.  22).  The  participle  ppH  oc- 
curs again  xxii.  16  and  Judg.  v.  9. D'ppn  (again  only 

Judg.  y.  15)  means  the  same  as  D'pn.  As  to  the  form, 
see  EwALD,  \  186  sq. [IN  frequent  in  Isa.  i.  13  ;  xxix. 

IvT 

20;  xxxi.  2;  Iviii.  9;  lix.  0,  7,  etc. The  second  clause 

of  ver.  1  can  be  variously  construed  :  Either,  "  And 
writing  harm  they  write,"  or :  "And  (woe  to)  the  writers 
that  write  harm."  I  prefer  the  former  [which  Abe?; 
Ezra  and  J.  A.  Alexandeh  adopt  because  the  accents  re- 
quire Sd;;  to  be  governed  by  D'^DDD-— Tr.]  l)Beeauae 
the  quick  return  to  the  temjp.  jinitum  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Hebrew  (comp.  the  second  clause  of  ver.  2  6);  2)  be- 
caiise,  otherwise,  one  might  expect  D'3njDni.  More- 
over, according  to  this  explanation,  'in  relates  equally 
to  the  second  clause  of  the  verse:  only  it  is  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  first.  2n3  Piel,  which  is  found  only 
here,  is  evidently  intensive,  meaning  an  occupation  of 
writing  significant  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  We 
might  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  trace  of  mis- 
chievous, bureaucratic  clerical  administration. 

On  ver.  2.    y-\^  niHn  only  here;   it  is  commoner 
to  say  DSTO  ni£3n  Exod.xxiii.  6;  Deut.  xvi.  19,  etc., 

'a  niniN  'tan  Prov.  xvu.  23  la^  p^ns  'on  Prov. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

xviii.  5,  or  simply  pnV 


Dn  Amos 
hu  only  here  in  Isaiah.— 


.  12;  comp.   Isjl 
-D;;   "J;;  again 


xxix.  21.- 
xiv.  32. 

On  ver.  3.  The  1  before  nO  has  evidently  an  adver- 
sative sense :  ye  are  shrewd  and  busy  in  violence  and 
robbery  (comp.  Piel  303  above)  but  what  will  ye  do, 

etc. 7  before  QV  has  more  than  a  temporal  sense. 

The  inquiry  is  evidently  what  sort  of  action  will  they 
develop  to  ward  off  the  day  of  visitation  and  impending 

ruin.    mp3  found  again  xv.  V ;  Ix.  17. 7\i<,W  is  pro- 

cella,  tempeatas,  and  is  found  again  xlvii.  11.  The  word 
is  usually  joined  with  t<i3,  Prov.  i.  26;  iii.  25;  Ezek. 

xxxviii.  9. ""D";^  for  'D~7N,  a  usage  very  frequent 

in  Jeremiah  (comp.  x.  1)  and  not  unusual  in  Isa.  (comp. 
ver.  25  ;  xi.  8 ;  xxii.  15  ;  xxiv.  22 ;  xxix.  11,  12  ;  xxxvi.  12). 

On  ver.  4.  'n73  (found  again  xiv.  6 ;  xlviii.  9)  after  a 
foregoing  negation,  which  must  be  supplied  here  as  a 
negative  reply  to  Ity^'D  nO  ver.  3,  is  equivalent  to 
praeter,  nisi,  "except"  (Gen.  xxi.  20;   xlvii.  18  Exod. 

xxii.  19,  etc.,  EwALD,  g  356. )^'^2  impersonal,  "one 

bows  himself"  (comp.  vi.  10). The  phrase  nDH   73J 

'*^n  cannot  mean  either:  "lie  among  the  fallen,"  nor, 
"  fall  under  one  slain,"  for  the  latter  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able. Itmust  mean"faIlaraongtheslain."  One  knocked 
dead  may  precipitate  himself  on  one  still  living,  and, 
when  this  happens  wholesale,  the  situation  of  those 
alive  under  the  slain  is  frightful.  In  this  trait,  too, 
there  seems  to  me  presented  a  contrast  with  the  former 
glory  (ver.  3)  and  power  (vers.  1  and  2)  of  those  ad- 
dressed. 


EXEQETICAL 

1.  Woe  unto  them the  fatherless. — 

Vers.  1,  2.  "We  miglit  suppose  that  we  have  here 
a  trace  of  mischievous,  bureaucratic  clerical  ad- 
ministration. See  above  in  Test,  and  Oramm. — 
Ver.  2.  names  the  object  that  bureaucratic  admi- 
nistration pursues.  It  is  a  negative  and  a  posi- 
tive. First  they  aim  at  excluding  the  lowly  from 
justice  as  much  as  possible,  or  to  rob  them  of  the 
benefits  of  justice  that  are  their  rights.  This  ne- 
gative proceeding  has  the  further  aim  of  making 
themselves  possessors  of  the  property  of  widows 
and  orphans.  For  substance  comp.  i.  21  sq.;  iii. 
13  sq. 

2.  And -vsrhat -will  ye  do stretched  out 

still. — Vers.  3,  4.  The  storm  is  described  as 
coming  from  a  distance,  because  the  Prophet,  a.s 
ver.  4  shows,  means  by  this  figure  the  exile,  whose 
agent  will  be  a  people  that  comes  from  far  (v.  26 ; 


AND   CRITICAL. 

vi.  11  sq.;  Jer.  v.  15,  eto.).  "To  whom  will  ye 
flee,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  disposition  so  often  re- 
proved by  the  Prophet  to  seek  aid  from  foreign 
nations.  1133,  according  to  the  context,  can  only 
mean  what  those  addressed,  i.  e.,  the  powerful 
among  the  people,  regard  as  their  "glory,"  i.e., 
the  ornament  and  adornment  of  their  life,  viz., 
their  treasures,  valuables,  etc.  The  description  is 
drastic :  the  hostile  storm  bursts,  the  panic-stricken 
flee,  their  valuables  they  seek  to  leave  behind  in 
a  secure  place.  The  reply  to  the  question  ''what 
will  ye  do?"  etc.  is  given  ironically  in  ver.  4.  Ye 
can  do  nothing,  says  the  Prophet,  except,  etc. 
The  lot  of  those  addressed  here  will  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  other  captives  and  slain.  Whether  in 
prison  or  in  the  train  of  those  led  away,  the  other 
captives  will  tread  them  under  foot.  Once  they 
were  honorable  and  powerful.     Then  they  were 
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dreaded  (vers.  1,  2).  Now  the  first  that  comes,  in 
whose  way  they  stand,  treads  them  under  foot. 
Others  of  them  fall  in  war,  and  the  slain  fall  on 
them  and  cover  them  with  their  bodies.  Though 
in  some  sense  the  exile  is  the  greatest  theocratic 


punishment,  still  that  catastrophe  is  in  itself  not 
the  extreme.  For  the  question  arises:  how  long 
will  the  exile  last?  To  Judah  restoration  is  pro- 
mised after  70  years  (Jer.  xxv.  11).  In  the  case 
of  Israel  there  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  sort. 


C.-ASSYEIA'S  DESTRUCTION  THE  SALVATION  OF  ISEAEL. 


CHAP.  X. 

This  address  is  related  to  the  two  that  precede 
as  bright  day  to  dark  night.  After  Israel  is  com- 
pelled to  hear  that  the  same  Assyria  to  which  Ju- 
dah's  king  had  appealed  for  help  shall  be  the  in- 
strument of  his  severe  chastisement,  now  Assyria 
must  hear  that  the  Lord  will  destroy  His  instru- 
ment, because  it  fulfilled  its  mission,  not  in  the 
mind  of  God,  but  in  the  sense  of  its  own  bru- 
tal lusts,  and  with  proud  boasting  about  its  own 
might.  Out  of  the  toils  of  the  world-power, 
whose  totality  Assyria  represents  here,  shall  re- 
deemed Israel  return  home.  Out  of  the  almost 
dried  up  root  of  the  race  of  David  shall  a  sprout 
grow  up  that  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall 
pervade  and  rule  all  nations  with  the  spirit  of 
peace. 

As  regards  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this 
prophecy,  it  must  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  that  x. 
5-31  did  not  originate  at  the  same  time  with 
chapters  xi.  and  xii.  Concerning  x.  5-34,  every 
thing  depends  on  whether  tlie  passage  x.  9-11  is 
understood  in  the  sense  of  an  ideal  or  an  actual 
time  past.  Vitrinoa,  Caspar:,  Dkechsler, 
Dblitzsch  take  the  view  that  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  that  took  place  in  the  sixth  year  of  He- 
zekiah,  appears  as  a  past  event  in  our  passage 
only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Prophet.  I  can- 
not join  in  this  view.  Tlie  reasoning  of  the  Pro- 
phet must  have  been  without  meaning  and  effect 
to  his  hearers  if  the  conquest  of  the  cities  Carche- 
mish,  Calno,  Arpad,  Hamath,  Damascus  and  Sa- 
maria were  not  at  that  time  an  accomplished  fact 
and  well  known  to  all  contemporaries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  messengers  of  Sennacherib,  according  to 
xxxvi.  18  sq.;  xxxvii.  11  sq.,  really  boasted  thus. 
Nowhere  in  chap.  x.  is  Ephraim  spoken  of  as  one 
that  is  to  be  conquered.  Only  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem is  lacking  in  order  to  let  the  destroying 
work  of  Jehovah  on  the  people  of  His  choice  ap- 
pear complete  (x.  12).  Of  course  one  may  say 
that  our  passage  then  belongs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  chapters  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  But  those  chap- 
ters, as  they  stand,  are  a,  historical  report  com- 
plete in  themselves;  whereas  an  essential  piece, 
forming  a  consolatory  conclusion,  is  lacking  to 
the  cycle  of  prophecies  affecting  Assyria,  which 
begins  chap,  vii.,  if  x.  5  sq.  does  not  belong  to  it. 
As  long  as  we  have  no  proof  that  the  passage  x. 
9-11  is  not  to  be  understood  of  things  historically 
past,  I  can  only  assume  that  the  Prophet  com- 
bined the  later  address  with  the  ea.rlier,  in  order 
to  give  to  that  earlier  the  suitable  conclusion. 
Concerning  chap.  xi.  we  have  a  datum  for  deter- 
mining the  period  of  its  composition  in  the  short 
prophecy  against  Philistia,  xiv.  28-32.  This 
short  passage  lives  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  chap, 
xi.  In  fact,  without  chap.  xi.  it  is  not  at  all  in- 
telligible.    On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  xiv. 


5— XIL  1. 

28  that  Isaiah  recognized  in  Hezekiah  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  "the  root"  i^"!.^)  or  "branch"  (IVJ)— 
through  which  the  kingdom  of  David  was  to 
spring  up  with  new  life.  The  passage  xiv.  28-32 
was  written  in  the  year  of  Ahaz's  death  (728). 
The  young  king  Hezekiah  is  described  there  as 
"the  basilisk "  (^'S}? )  that  shall  proceed  from  "  the 
root  of  the  serpent"  (i!/!!:  E'^.tC).  It  is  known 
that  Messianic  hopes  were  connected  with  Heze- 
kiah (comp.  Delitzsch  on  vii.  14  sq.  and  ix.  6) ; 
how  far  Isaiah  shared  them  we  know  not.  At  all 
events  chap.  xi.  wa.s  written  after  the  death  of 
Ahaz,  and  just  as  the  hopeful  Hezekiah  ascended 
the  throne  (728  B.  C).  Chap.  xii.  is  a  doxology 
that  certainly  belongs  to  that  period  in  which  the 
whole  prophetic  cycle,  chaps,  vii.-xii.  were  put 
together. 

In  accordance  with  this  combination,  the  dis- 
course plainly  subdivides  into  three  principal 
parts,  and  each  principal  part  again  into  three 
subdivisions,  so  that  three  forms  the  underlying 
number.  In  the  first  part  is  Assyria,  in  the  se- 
cond Israel,  in  the  third  the  Messiah,  the  chief 
subject.  The  chief  traits  of  the  discourse  may  be 
represented  in  the  following  scheme : — 

Assyria's    destetjotion    the    salvation    op 
ISRAEL  (chap.  X.  5-xii.  6). 

I.  Woe  against  Assyria  (x.  5-19). 

1.  Woe  to  the  instrument  that  does  not  exe- 
cute the  will  of  God  according  to  the  mind 
of  God    (x.  5-11). 

2.  Woe  to  the  instrument  that  knew  not  that 
it  was  an  instrument   (x.  12-15). 

3.  The  execution  of  the  woe  (x.  16-19). 

II.  Israel's  redemption  in  general  (x.  20-34). 

1.  The  believing  remnant  of  Israel  returns  out 
of  the  shattered  world-power  (x.  20-23). 

2.  The  condemned  world-power  is  also  not  to 
be  feared  in  the  present  (x.  24^27). 

3.  The  impetuous  onset  of  the  condemned 
world-power  in  the  light  of  its  final  ruin 
(x.  28-34). 

III.  Israel's  redemption  in  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah (xi.  ]-xii.  6). 

1.  From  the  apparently  dried- up  root  of  the 
house  of  David  shall  go  forth  a  sprout  that 
shall  found  a  kingdom  of  most  glorious 
peace  (xi.  1-9). 

2.  The  return  of  Israel  takes  place  only  when 
the  Messiah  has  appeared  and  the  heathen 
have  gathered  to  Him  (xi.  10-16). 

3.  Israel's  song  of  praise  for  the  wrath  and  the 
grace  of  his  God  (xii.  1-6). 


CHAP.  X.  5-11. 
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I.  WOE  AGAINST  ASSYRIA. 

Chapter  X.  5-19. 

1.    WOE  TO  THE  INSTRUMENT  THAT  DOES  NOT  EXECUTE  THE  WILL 
OF  GOD  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MIND  OP  GOD. 

Chapter  X.  5-11. 

5  '0  'Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger, 

''And  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation. 

6  I  will  send  him  against  an  'hypocritical  nation, 

And  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge, 

°To  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey, 

And  *to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

7  Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so. 
Neither  doth  his  heart  think  so  ; 
But  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy 
And  cut  off  nations  not  a  few. 

8  For  he  saith, 

Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings  ? 

9  Is  not  Calno  as  Carchemish  ? 
Is  not  Hamath  as  Arpad  ? 

Is  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  ? 

10  As  my  hand  hath  found  the  kingdoms  of  the  idols, 

■■And  whose  graven  images  did  excel  them  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Samaria  ; 

11  Shall  I  not,  as  I  have  done  unto  Samaria  and  her  idols. 
So  do  to  Jerusalem  and  her  'idols  ? 

1  Or,  Woe  to  the  Assyrian. 

8  Or,  though. 

^  And  in  whose  hand  my  fury  is  a  staff. 

0  To  plunder  plmider,  and  to  prey  prey, 

e  carved  images. 


TEXTUAL   ANP 

On  ver.  5.  As  remarked  at  ver.  1,  this  "'in  occasioned 
the  existing  arrangement  of  the  chapter.  What  we 
have  said  concerning  the  origin  of  ix.  7 — x,  4,  and  x.  5- 
xii.,  shows  that  this  coincidence  of  the  ^)T\  is  acci- 
dental. The  expression  13X  t32W  is  clear.  It  is  found 
only  here.    Analogous  is  'in"<DJ^  QTii!  Prov.  xxii.  8; 

Lam.  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Prov.  xxii.  15  ;  Job  ix.  34 ;  xxi.  9. 

The  second  clause  is  difiicul t.  The  translation:  "The 
staff  which  in  their  hand,  is  the  staff.of  my  anger  "  (Ge- 
SENius)  is  grammatically  incorrect.  For  then  'IK'N  must 
not  be  wanting  before  X^H.  Quite  as  grammatically 
impossible  is  that  of  Hendeweek  and  Knobel,  who 
point  nt3TD  and  connect  it,  across  D^^3  KIH  as  a  pa- 
renthesis, with  'Dyi :  "  and  the  staif  of  my  arger,  it  is 
in  their  hand."  To  treat  DT3  KID  as  a  gloss,  like  Hit- 
ziG,  BwALD,  I.  Edit,  and  Diestel  do,  is  violence.  Only 
that  rendering  is  grammatically  possible  that  takes 
'DJ>I  as  subject,  and  what  precedes  as  predicate.  Then 
Nin  only  serves  to  mark  HiSO  as  predicate.  For,  were 
it  not  there,  it  would  not  be  known  which  of  the  two 
words  DDD  and  'n^I  is  subject,  and  which  predicate. 


!  Heb. 

*  Heb.  to  lay  them  a  treading. 

^  unclean. 

^  And  yet  their  graven  images  excelled  them,  etc. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

Comp.  6.  jr.  1^33  n  Xin  Din  Deut.  xii.  23. DJJT  beside 

here,  is  found  ver.  25 ;  xiii.  5 ;  xxvi.  20 ;  xsx.  27. 

On  ver.  G.  tljn  comp.  on  ix.  16. nW  like  Jer.  xiv. 

14;  xxiii.  32,  with  7X  xxvii.  4. 

On  ver.  7.  Piel  nST  is  found  also  xiv.  24 ;  xl.  18,  25  ; 
xlvi.  25 ;  but  is  used  in  the  last  three  texts  in  the  sense 
of  "to  make  like,  compare,"  in  which  sense  Hithp.  ("to 
make  one's-self  like")  is  used  xiv.  14. 

On  ver.  10.  KVD  with  S  like  ver.  14;  Ps.xxi.  9;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  17.  D'^'DS  are  "  carved  images  ;"  comp. 
xxi.  9;  XXX.  22;  xii.  8.  Before  D'StylT'  is  to  be  sup- 
plied ■'S'DSD  comp.  V.  29  ;  xiii.  4. 

On  ver.  li.  The  U^yiy  (in  Isaiah  again  only  xlvi.  1) 
are  not  essentially  different  from  D''7''D3.  For  as  the 
underlying  meaning  of  7D3  is  caedere,  caedendo  fingere 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1,4;  Deut.  x.  1,  2  ;  1  Kings  v.  S2),  so,  too, 
3Sy,  (kindred  to  yun,  D^D)  originally  meant  caedere, 
secare,  "  to  cut  out,  to  shape  by  hewing  "  (Job  i.  8 ;  Jer. 
xliv.  19). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CBITICAL. 


1.  The  Lord  denounces  woe  against  Assyria 
that  is  to  he  the  instrument  of  His  judgments 
(ver.  5).  For  He  sent  him  against  Israel  (ver. 
6),  but  Assyria  did  not  execute  the  mission  in 


the  spirit  in  which  he  was  commissioned,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  his  brutal  and  insatiable  greed  of 
conquest  (ver.  7).  This  his  sentiment  appears 
in  the  grounds  he  assigns  for  his  confidence  that 
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he  will  make  conquest  of  Jerusalem:  1)  his 
princes  are  all  of  them  kings,  which  gives  a  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  of  his  might ;  2)  a  row  of  con- 
quests of  great  cities  proves  his  invincibility. 
Having  conquered  kingdoms  whose  idols  excel 
those  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  he  will  be  able 
to  treat  Jerusalem  as  Samaria  (8-11). 

2.  Woe  unto  Assyria  — —  not  a  few. — 
Vers.  5-7.  The  pivot  on  which  the  whole  of 
the  following  announcement  turns,  is  that  the 
LoHD  denounces  woe  against  the  instrument  of 
His  wrath.  In  ver.  5  (see  Text,  and  Oram.),  the 
Prophet  expresses  the  thought  that  not  only  is 
As.syria  the  rod  of  God's  anger,  but  that  the 
anger  of  God  is  also  the  staff,  as'  it  were,  the 
magician's  staff  (comp.  vers.  24, 26,  where  allusion 
is  evidently  to  the  rod  of  Moses)  in  the  hand  of 
Assyria.  This  turn  of  the  image  need  give  no 
surprise  in  our  artistic  Prophet.  How  far  Assy- 
ria is  used  as  a  rod  is  explained,  ver.  6.  He  is 
to  be  commissioned  against  the  impure  people, 
that  on  account  of  this  impurity  are  objects  of 
divine  wrath,  as  it  were  on  an  official  mission,  to 
rob  and  trample  down  Israel,  that  they  may  be- 
come as  the  mire  of  the  streets  (vii.  25),  comp. 
Jer.  li.  20  sqq.  Assyria  will  indeed  trample 
down  Israel,  and  as  many  other  nations  as  possi- 
ble, but  not  in  order  to  execute  the  purpose  of 
Jehovah  on  them,  but  only  to  gratify  his  own 
lust  for  world-conquest. 

3.  For  he   said her  idols. — Vers.  8-11. 

Assyria  confides  only  in  his  own  strength.  He 
has  no  suspicion  that  he  is  Jehovah's  instrument, 
the  rod  of  His  anger.  Hence  he  enumerates  tlie 
facts  that  justify  his  hope  of  easily  subduing 
Israel.  First,  his  princes  are  kings  (comp.  2  Kings 
XXV.  28).  When  such  have  only  second  rank  in 
the  army  of  the  great  king  of  Assyria  (xxxvi. 
4)  how  wide  must  be  his  dominion.  His  second 
ground  of  confidence  is  past  great  successes. 
Three  pairs  of  conquered  cities  are  named.  The 
conquest  of  one  is  premised  as  an  event  that  made 
sure  that  the  next  one  named  must  in  turn  suc- 
cumb. "  Is  not  Calno  like  Carchemish  1"  Car- 
chemish  was  a  city  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  called  by  the 
Komans  Circesium,  Circessum,  Cirtyusium,  Jer. 
xlvi.  2-12  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20,  and  appears  from 
the  text  to  have  been  subdued  earlier  than  Calno. 

The  latter  is  called  njSj)  Gen.  x.  10;  and  mS^ 
Amos.  vi.  2  :  perhaps  the  T\i3  of  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23  is  the  same  city.  It  lay  North-east  twenty 
hours  from  Babylon  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Tigris 
opposite  Seleucia,  and  belonged  to  Babylon. 
Eebuilt  at  a  later  day  by  the  Persian  king  Pa- 
corus  (90  B.  c),  it  received  the  name  Ctesiphon. 
Thus  Carchemish  and  Calno  were  two  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  Did  Calno  become  as  Carchemish, 
it  appears  that  the  conquest  of  the  latter  was  not 
merely  a  happy  chance,  but  the  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  real  power,  which  in  every  like  case 
will  conquer  in  like  manner.  Arpad  is  men- 
tioned xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13;  Jer.  xlix.  23  ;  2 
Kings  xviii.  34 ;  xix.  13.  The  classics  do  not 
mention  the  city.  According  to  the  Arabian  geo- 
grapher Makassid,  {comp.  Knobel  in  loc),  an 
Arphad  lay  in  the  Pashalik  Haleb  (Aleppo) 
North-west  from  the  latter  place.  According  to 
KiEPERT  [D.  M.  G.  XXV.  p.  655)  Arpad  lay  3 


German  miles  north  of  Haleb  on  the  spot  where 
is  found  at  present  the  ruins  of  Tel  Er/ad.  In 
every  passage  where  Arpad  is  mentioned,  Hamath 
is  found  too.  But,  beside  thai,  Hamath  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  According  to 
Num.  xxxiv.  8  the  northern  border  of  the  land  to 
be  possessed  by  the  Israelites,  was  to  extend  to 
Hamath,  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xiv.  25, 
28 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  viii.  4,  was  actually  the  case  at 
times.  Comp.,  beside  Amos,  vi.  2,  14.  The  citj 
lay  on  the  Orontes  and  was  called  later  Epi- 
phania.  Arpad  and  Hamath  were  thus  Syrian 
cities  lying  nearer  the  Holy  Land. 

Damascus  and  Samaria  lay  still  nearer  Judah. 
After  naming  three  pairs  of  names  of  conquered 
cities  as  proof  of  the  irresistibleness  of  Assyria, 
the  Prophet  could  simply  proceed ;  so  will  Jeru- 
salem, too,  be  unable  to  resist.  But  three 
thoughts  suggest  themselves,  which  he  would  ex- 
press before  that  conclusion.  First,  that  the  idols 
of  the  conquered  heathen  cities  surpassed  the 
(supposed)  idols  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria. 
Second,  the  point  that  Samaria  is  already  con- 
quered ;  and  third,  the  thought  that  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem,  may  just  as  well  be  set  in  a  pair  as 
Carchemish  and  Calno,  Arpad  and  Hamath, 
Damascus  and  Samaria.  Now  the  Prophet  might, 
of  course,  have  said;  as  I  have  conquered  the 
heathen  kingdoms,  whose  idols  surpass  those  of 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  and  as  I  have  subdued 
Samaria  itself,  shall  I  not  be  able  just  so  to  sub- 
due Jerusalem  ?  But  then  Samaria  would  belong 
to  the  premise,  and  Jerusalem  would  alone  form 
the  apodosis,  and  there  would  be  lacking  con- 
formity to  the  pairs  before  named.  Hence  he 
combines  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  together  in  the 

apodosis,  beginning  with  ^\^  ''shall  I  not,"  ver. 
11,  but  forms  again  within  this  apodosis,  another 
protasis  and  apodosis,  whereby,  of  course,  the 
construction  becomes  abnormal ;  but  still  the 
thought  is  expressed  that  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
should  join  as  a  fourth  comparison,  to  the  fore- 
going three.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  passage 
assumes  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  by  the  Assy- 
rians (722  B.  c).  According  to  2  Kings  xvi.  9, 
Tiglath-Pileser  subdued  Damascus.  Samaria  fell 
by  Shalmaneser,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  5 
sq.,  but  according  to  the  Assyrian  monuments  by 
Sargon,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege.  It  was 
long  after,  that  Eabshakeh  actually  used  the  lan- 
guage against  Judah  (xxxvi.  18  sqq. ;  xxxvii. 
10  sqq.),  that  Isaiah  here  prophetically  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Assyrian.  Perhaps  Isaiah  had 
here  in  mind,  what  Amos  (vi.  1  sqq.),  at  an 
earlier  period  held  up  to  the  people,  tliough  it 
must  remain  in  doubt,  whether  Isaiah  means  the 
same  conquest  of  Hamath  and  Arpad,  that  Amos 
refers  to.  Moreover,  nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  conquest  of  the  cities  Carchemish,  Calno, 
Hamath  and  Arpad,  by  the  Assyrians.  But 
comp.  on  xxxvi.  19.     That  the  Assyrian  speaks  of 

WnH  ni^Sna  (S''Sx  as  collective  in  the  singu- 
lar) "  the  kingdoms  of  the  idols  "  is  a  Judaism. 
The  Prophet  presents  the  Assyrian  as  making  a 
distinction  between  idolatrous  kingdoms  and 
Israel,  the  monotheistic:  whereas,  the  Assyrian 
knows  nothing  of  monotheism,  and  afterwards 
speaks  of  the  idols  and  images  of  Samaria  and  Je- 
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rusalem.  Moreover  the  Prophet  de.«!cribe3  thorn  I  restrial  powers  ;  only  lie  miiintained  a  distinction 
as  "nothings"  (comp.  ii.  8, 18,20;  xix.  3;  xxxi.  among  them  in  respect  to  power.  Thus  we  see 
7)  whereas  the  Assyrian  by  no  means  regarded  how  Isaiah  suffered  here  some  mixing  of  his 
them  so;  for  he  held  them  all  to  be  superter-  ]  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  Assyrian. 


2.   WOE  TO  THE  INSTRUMENT  THAT  KNEW  NOT  THAT  IT  WAS  AN  INSTRU- 
MENT.    Chapter  X.  12-15. 

12  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

That  when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  whole  work 

Upon  Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem, 

I  will  ^punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 

And  the  glory  of  his  high  looks. 

13  For  he  saith, 

By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it, 

And  by  my  wisdom  ;  for  I  am  prudent : 

And  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people, 

And  have  robbed  their  treasures. 

And  I  have  "put  down  the  inhabitants  ^like  a  valiant  man : 

14  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people : 
And  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left, 

Have  I  gathered  all  the  earth ; 

And  there  is  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped. 

15  Shall  the  ax  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith  ? 
Or  shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it  ? 
°As  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against  them  that  lift  it  up, 
Or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  up  Htself,  as  if  it  were  no  wood. 

I  Heb.  visit  upon  the  fruit  of  the  greatness  of  the  heart,  2  Or,  like  many  people. 

8  Or,  As  if  a  rod  should  shake  them  (hat  lift  it  up.  4  Or,  that  which  is  not  wood. 

•  Have  felled  those  enthroned  as  a  bull. 


TEXTTJAIi  AND 
On  Ter.  12.  l?V3  ia  scindere,  abscirulere ;  hence  "  to 
make  an  end,  complete."  It  is  found  once  more  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  12,  and  in  tlie  sense  abscindere.  There  is  ground 
for  rendering  ^ifH'  as  fut.  exaetum:  for  1p3N,  etc.  will 
take  place  only  when  Assyria  shall  have  executed  his 
task.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Hebrew  imperfect 
can  have  the  meaning  of  the/u(.  exact. ;  comp.  e.  g.  Gen. 
xliT.  10,  23;  1  Kings  yiii.  35.  But  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  the  fut.  exact,  is  expressed  by  the  perfect  or 
imperfect.  In  the  latter  case  the  original  imperfect 
meaning  will  still  cling  to  it.  The  transaction  spoken 
of  will  not  be  represented  as  real  and  accomplished,  but 
only  as  possibly  and  ideally  present.  So,  too,  here. 
There  lies  therefore  in  the  imperfect  a  certain  element 
of  comfort,  as  well  becomes  this  comforting  passage, 
on,  comp.  ii.  11,  17. 

On  Ter.  13.  The  imperfects  TDNl,  T^'lSl  belong  to 
those  isolated  cases  where  the  simple  Vav.  copul.  is  used 
with  the  verbal  ending  unabbreviated  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances) as  a  weakening  (of  course  not  normally)  of 
the  Yav.  conscc.  with  the  abbreviated  verbal  ending. 
These  cases  occur  especially  in  poetry,  in  the  1st  pers. 
eing.,  and  in  periods  comprising  several  clauses.  Comp. 
xliii.  28;  xliv.  19;  xlviii.  3;  11.  2;  Ivii.  17;  Ixiii.  3-6;  Ps. 

civ.  32;  EwALD,  233  a. K'thibh  niH;?  paratum,  opes 

yaratae,  only  here ;  K'ri  TDJ?  Deut.  xxxii.  35;  Job  iii. 

8. 'ntyity  is  the  sole  example  of  Poel  of  a  verb  '717; 

as  regards  meaning  — 'JIDHy  xviLU;  xlii.22. TOND 


GRAMMATICAL. 

is    T'StO,  K'ri  must  be  pronounced  'n''33.    'I^SX  is 
secondary  form  of  T'3>?  "the  strong  one  "  (i,  24;xlix. 

■   T 

26;  Ix.  16);  T^jl3  also  means  validiis,  patens,  xvi.  14; 
xvii.  12;  xxYJii.  2.  There  exists  here  no  reason  for  de- 
parting from  K'thibh.  To  construe  "l^^^^  .is  adjunct  of 
the  subject  is  fl.it,  and  3  then  seems  strange.  To  take 
it  as  adverbiul  definition  of  D^Sti'T'  (bull-like  sitting  on 
thrones,  stiergleich  Thronende,  Delitzscu)  gives  an  extra- 
ordinary and  displeasing  figure.  If,  with  Drechsler, 
we  render  D''DtyV  simply  "  inhabitants,"  then  T'Tli^l 
seems  strangely  used.  It  seems  to  me  b.est,  therefore, 
to  take  T'DND  as  adjunct  to  the  object :  "  I  cast  down 
the  enthroned  as  the  strong  one"  (i  e.,  tlie  bull,  comp. 
xxxiv,  7;  Ps.  xxil.  13;  1.  13).  Because  they  are  to  be 
cast  down  they  mii.st  be  sitting  high.  But  they  shall 
be  cast  down  like  the  bull,  i.  e.,  like  one  lays  low  a  bull 
by  a  blow  on  the  forehead.  [J.  A.  Alexander  retains  the 
K'thibh,  and  connects  T^S^  with  the  subject  meaning 
"mighty  man"  =  "lilce  a  mighty  man  or  hero  that  I 
am,"  and  adds;  "there  is  no  necessity  for  departing 
from  the  less  poetical  but  more  familiar  sense.  Inhabi- 
tants, and  bringing  down,  i.  e.,  subduing  "]. 
Onver.  14.  XSon  comp.  ver.  10. [P3  tor  tpb3  a 

familiar  usage.    tlSSSn  see  viii.  19. 

On  ver.  15.  'llJOD  Hithp.  only  here  in  Isa. I'ltyp 

"a  saw"  is  in.  Key.    The  plural  in  Vn!''nn  is  explained 
by  the  collective  construction  of  OTd- 'y^\}  oomp. 

xix.  16;  XXX.  23,  arid  x.  32. ]';?-K7 


xi.  15;  xiii.  2; 
(comp.  xxxi.  8 


Deut.  xxxii.  21)  is  a  bold  antiphraso. 
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TPIE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  'Wherefore   it  shall high  looks.— 

Ver.  12.  In  the  foregoing  strophe  the  Prophet's 
view-point  wa.s  before  the  execution  of  judgment 
on  Jerusalem.  In  this  he  takes  his  view-point 
after  it.  As  before  Assyria  boasted  what  he 
would  do,  here  he  boasts  what  he  has  done.  For 
what  he  boastfully  promised  to  do  (vers.  8-11) 
he  actually  accomplished.  But  when  he  has 
done,  then  comes  hit  hour.  For  then  will  the 
Lord  bring  about  that  fall  that  is  wont  to  attend 
a  hauglity  spirit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  what  As- 
syria is  to  execute  on  Zion  is  called  the  work  of 
Jehovah.  But  as  only  that  work  of  which  Assy- 
ria is  the  instrument  is  meant,  "  all  his  work  " 
cannot  be  intended  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  com- 
prehending the  work  of  salvation.^"  The  fruit  of 
haughtiness  of  heart"  is  not  so  much  the  boasting 
and  blasphemy,  but  the  works  that  haughtiness 
has  done.  Comp.  Dan.  iv.  27  (30),  "  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of 
tlie  kingdom  ?"  etc.  The  destruction  of  city  and 
kingdom  is  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  of  the 
haughtiness  of  the  ruler. 

The  massing  of  tlie  nouns  admirably  paints  the 
spouting,  puffed-up  nature  of  haughtiness  (comp. 
xxviii.  1 ;  xxi.  17).  ''  The  loftiness  of  the  eyes," 
i.  e.,  self-complacency,  reflected  in  the  eyes,  lends  a 
csrtain  refulgence  (mxsn)  to  the  manner  of  a  man. 
But  even  this  illusive  gleam  will  the  Lord  strip  off. 

2.  For  he  saith peeped. — Vers.  13,  14. 

The  Prophet  cannot  reproduce  to  his  hearers  and 
readers  the  actual  fruits  and  that  proud  gleam  of 
haughtiness.  But  he  can  let  that  haughtiness 
express  itself  in  words  by  which  it  may  be  esti- 
mated. These  words  state  that  Assyria  now  main- 
tains that,  as  he  purposed,  so  he  had  also  actually 
accomplished  all  by  his  own  might.  He  boasts 
his  strength  and  his  prudence.  The  power  of 
this  world  is  wise.  According  to  Dan.  vii.  8,  20; 
viii.  2-5  the  horn  of  the  fourth  beast  has  eyes  like 
the  eyes  of  a  man,  the  symbol  of  prudence  (Comp. 
AuBERLEN,  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  2  Aufl.  p.  50). 
The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  wav 


Ihan  the  children  of  light  (Luke  xvi.  8).  The 
borders  of  the  nations  he  abolished  by  incorporat- 
ing all  in  his  kingdom;  he  robbed  their  trea- 
sures. Ver.  14  portrays  the  facility  with  which 
Assyria  does  his  work.  The  unskilful  and  inex- 
perienced find  a  bird's  nest  at  best  by  chance. 
The  knowing  and  experienced,  however,  find 
them  as  easily  as  surely.  But  the  Assyrian  com- 
pares his  conquests  not  to  the  easy  work  of  seek- 
ing nests,  but  to  the  much  easier  one  of  gathering 
eggs  from  forsaken  nests.  He  has  so  gathered 
everything  that  came  under  hLs  hand  as  he  went 
through  the  land  (Hab.  ii.  5).  In  a  nest  not  for- 
saken, the  little  owner  makes  a  defence;  he 
strikes  with  his  wings,  he  opens  his  beak  and 
hisses  at  his  a,ssailant.  But  his  enemies  had  not 
dared  even  to  make  a  bird's  defence. 

3.  Shall  the  axe no  wood. — Ver.  15. 

To  this  senseless  boasting  the  Lord  replies  in 
words  that  set  the  matter  in  a  just  light.  The 
answer  presents  two  pairs  of  parallels  that  repre- 
sent a  gradation.  Without  men  axe  and  saw  can 
do  nothing.  Yet  they  are  indispensable  to  men, 
and  that  may  give  their  self-praise  some  apparent 
justification.  But  that  rod  or  stafi"  should  lift 
those  that  have  hold  of  them  presents  the  extreme 
of  absurd  presumption.  Yet  this  is  the  extent  of 
As.syria's  blind  presumption,  that  he  not  only 
conceives  that  he  executed  judgment  on  the  na- 
tions without  the  Lord,  but  that  divinity  was 
constrained  to  serve  him.  There  lies  thus  in  the 
second  pair  of  comparisons  a  climax,  and  3  before 
')''jn  does  not  compare  this  second  pair  with  the 
first,  but  with  the  higher  degree  of  stupid  blind- 
ness intimated  in  ver.  14.  The  staff"  can  lift  no- 
thing, neither  wood  nor  not-wood.  Of  not-wood 
it  cannot  even  lift  what  is  not  man,  e.  g.  a  stone. 
If  Isaiah,  as  the  context  shows,  by  net-wood 
means  men,  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  read- 
er of  himself  will  recognize  the  true  contrast 
(not-wood  but  much  greater)  and  the  (even  pho- 
netic) allusion  to  /^"Xv. 


3.    THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  WOE. 
Chapter  X.  16-19. 

16  Theeefoee  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send 
Among  his  fat  ones  leanness ; 

And  under  his  glory  he  shall  kindle  a  burning 
Like  the  burning  of  a  fire. 

17  And  the  light  Israel  shall  be  for  a  fire, 
And  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame : 

And  it_  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns 
And  his  briers  in  one  day  ; 

18  And  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest,  and  of  his  fruitM  field, 
'Both  soul  and  body  : 

And  they  shall  be  as  when"  a  standard-bearer  fainteth. 

19  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  'few, 
That  a  child  may  write  them. 


1  Heb.  from  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  flesh. 
•  a  weakly  person  pines  away. 


2  Heb.  number. 


CHAP.  X.  20-23. 
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TEXTUAL  AND 
On  ver.  16.  rnsn  oomp.  ver.  33;  i.  24 ;  iii.  1 ;  xix.  4.— 
niSJS  'JTX  are  found  thus  combined  only  here.  Else- 
where it  is  always  niN3S  nin'  'JIX,  vers.  23,  21;  iii. 
16;  xxii.  5,  12,  14,  15;  xxviii.  22;   Jer.  ii.  19;   xlvi.  10; 

xlix.  6;   1.  23,  31. D'SOm    are   properly  "the  fat 

parts"  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  39),  then  (abstr.pro  mncr. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  31);  "the  fat  men,"  by  whom  Isaiah  under- 
stands all  that  have  u  share  in  Assyria's  greatness. 
Comp.  xxvii.  4,  where  alone  the  word  occurs  again  in 

I.iaiah. pn.  from  HP  attenuare,  viaciare,  Niph.  con- 

tabcseere  (xvii.  4)  occurs  only  hero  in  Isaiah  (comp.  'p 
xxiv.  16).  It  means  maeies,  tabies,  "  consumption,  phthi- 
sis."  np'  verb,  comp.  XXX.  14;  Ixv.  6,  "jp'  only  here. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Note  the  paronomasia  which  evidently  aims  at  an  ar- 
tistic sound  imitation. 

On  ver.  17.  -[TMi  DIU  comp.  on  ix.  13. VdIJ,  "the 

fruitful,  ouliivated  garden  and  field,"  is  also  elsewhere 
opposed  to  forest  (xxix.  17),  while  again  in  other  places 
IJ)'  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Smj  (ixxvil.  24;  2 
Kings  xix.  23).  This  is  no  contradiction,  the  notions 
of  the  two  words  occurring  sometimes  in  a  broader, 
sometimes  in  a  narrower  sense. 

On  ver.  18.  OpX  «"■  Aey.    Comp.  tyj,  Syr.  nesiso,  .^oo-err, 

"to  be  sick." ddD  infin.  from  DDD  xiii.  7;  xix.  1; 

xxxiv.  3,  "to  pine 'away."— -13DD  like  Jer.  xliv.  28; 
Ezek.  xii.  16,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


2.  Therefore write    them. — Vers.    16- 

19.  "  Therefore  "  introduces  the  consequences 
that  follow  the  double  guilt  of  Assyria  portrayed 
above.  That  necessary  consequence  is  punish- 
ment. The,  not  personal,  glory  of  Assyria  shall 
be  burnt  bo  as  if  the  Lord  kindled  u,  fire  under 
it.  The  comparison  of  the  consumption  which 
is  not  meant  literally,  and  the  3  before  lip'  show 
that  no  real  fire  is  meant.  It  is  the  fire  of  God's 
holy  wrath  that  is  the  correlative  of  His  love. 
The  latter  is  the  light  of  Israel  in  whom  God  takes 
pleasure  (2  Sam.  xxii.  29 ;  Ps.  xxvii.  1  ;  Mic. 
vii.  8),  but  a  consuming  fire  for  all  that  is  against 
God  and  His  kingdom  (Deut.  iv.  24  ;  ix.  3  ;  Isa. 
Sxx.  33 ;  xxxiii.  14).  Like  ix.  17,  thorns  and 
thistles  are  contrasted  with  the  nobler  representa- 
tives of  vegetation.  The  comparison  does  not 
refer  to  the  army  of  Assyria  with  its  various 
grades  of  rank  and  file,  hut  to  the  nation  with  all 
Its  glory.  Thorns  and  thistles  mean  all  lowly 
and  inferior  persons,  forest  and  fruitful  field  those 
of  elevation  and  splendor. 

The  expression  "from  soul  to  body"  (^.I?1  IVilJa 
Itoa  is  found  only  here).  It  is  to  be  compared 
with  i.  0,  "from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  head." 
As  the  latter  signifies  the  entire  outward,  visible 
surface  of  the  body,  so  the  latter  the  entire  or- 
ganism generally.  Not  only  the  oittward,  but 
the  inward  shall  be  anihilated.     ''  For  body  and 


soul  are  the  entire  man  (Ps.  xvi.  9;  Ixxviii.  26; 
Ixxxiv.  3.") — Knobel.  I  except  to  this  only 
that  the  expression  is  restricted  to  men.  Have 
not  the  beast  and  the  plant  a  soul  too?  Comp. 
Gen.  ii.  19.  And  is  it  not  said  in  our  very 
passage  that  forest  and  field  shall  be  anihilated 
from  the  soul  to  the  flesh  ?  Thus  in  some  sense 
soul  and  flesh,  i.  e.,  body  are  attributed  to  plants. 
From  his  exhaustlcss  store  the  Prophet  produces 
another  figure,  and  calls  Assyria  a  weakling,  who 
pining  dies  away. 

Yet  a  remnant  shall  remain,  but  a  very  feeble 
one.  Of  the  lordly  forest  there  shall  be  left  only 
a  clump  that  may  be  counted  ;  so  far  from  nume- 
rous that  a  boy  can  count  and  write  a  list  of 
them.  And  truly,  what  was  left  of  Assyria  after 
its  destruction  may  be  compared  to  the  little 
forest  or  grove  of  cedars  that  the  traveller  now 
finds  on  Lebanon.  But  I  mean  not  merely  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib,  but  Nineveh's  de- 
struction by  the  Babylonians  and  Medes.  For 
the  Prophet's  vision  comprehends  the  whole 
future  both  of  Israel  and  of  Assyria. 

The  figure  of  the  boy  writing  down  the  trees, 
seems  to  me  remarkable  in  respect  to  the  history 
of  culture.  We  hear  in  this  place  of  a  boy  that 
can  write,  the  like  of  which  we  find  even  Judg. 
viii.  14,  and  that  counts  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Is  the  figure  pure  invention  of  the  Prophet  ?  or 
was  he  brought  to  use  it  from  observation  ? 


II.    ISEAEL'S  REDEMPTION  IN  GENEEAL. 

Chaptek  X.  20-24. 

1.  THE  BELIEVING  EEMNANT  OF  ISRAEL  EETURNS  OUT  OF  THE  SHATTERED 
WORLD-POWER.    Chap.  X.  20-23. 

20  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  ia  that  day, 
Tliat  the  remnant  of  Israel, 

And  such  as  are  escaped  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
Shall  no  more  again  stay  upon  him  that  smote  them; 
But  shall  stay  upon  the  Lord, 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  truth. 

21  The  remnant  shall  return,  even  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 
Unto  the  mighty  God. 
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22  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
Yet  a  remnant  'of  them  shall  return  : 

^The  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  ''with  righteousness.  _ 

23  For  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  shall  make  a  consumption,  even  determined, 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  land. 


1  Heb.  in,  or  among. 

*  Destruction  is  determined,  extending  wide  righteousness. 

TEXTUAL   AND 

On  vers.  22,  23,  13  after  D?ty'  is  partitive,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Comp.  vi.  13 ;  Deut.  i.  35  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  16,  and 
especially  passages  wliere  this  3  stands  after  words 
meaning  "to  remain  over,"  Exod.  xiv.  28;  Ley.  xxvi. 
36 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  11.    [Like  the  Engl.  "  one  in  ten  "]. 

'Ul  tvS^-    These  words  are  difficult.    t'V73  is  found 

1  ■  L 

again  only  Dt.  xxviii.  65,  in  the  expression  O^yp  jl  w3, 

which,  after  'J-j;  -1^3  (Ps.  Ixix.  4;  exix.  82,  123;  Lam. 
ii.  11)  must  be  rendered  oculorum  consumtio,  "  consump- 
tion, failure  of  the  power  of  vision."  So  we  must  talte 
it  here  in  the  sense  of  "wearing  off,  consuming,  deso- 
lating."  ynn  is  part.  pass,  from  I'Tn,  incidcre,  deci- 

dere,  definere,  dcccrnere  (comp.  1  Kings  xx.  40).  In  Isfl. 
it  is  found  again  only  as  a  qualifying  adjective  to  the 
threshing  roller  (xli.  15}  or  as  name  for  the  roller  itself, 
(xxviii.  27).  It  is  so  named  because  an  implement  fur- 
nished with  sharp  corners  and  edges,  rnn  [V73  can 
only  mean,  therefore :  "  destruction  is  limited,  deter- 
mined, concluded." In  ^^\^  is  easily  discerned  an 

antithesis  to  V)"in  :  for  as  in  the  latter  there  is  the  no- 
tion of  something  sharply  marked  off,  so  in  the  former 
there  is  the  notion  of  flooding  over  (viii.  8;  xxviii.  2,15, 
17, 18;  XXX.  28;  xliii.  2;  xlvi.  12).  We  thus  obtain  the 
figure  of  something  determined,  sliarply  defined,  but 
which  in  a  certain  sense  extends  itself,  and  withal,  too, 
overflowing  with  a  certain  effect,  as  it  were,  settling  it 
(ciJ3ty  with  the  accusal,  of  abundance).  That  which  is 
fixed,  determined,  is  called  1V73,  what  is  widespread 
is  said  to  be  nplX-    According  to  the  foregoing  IVIJ 


a  Or,  in. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

can  only  designate  the  fate  of  those  Israelites  that  do 

not  belong  to  "the  remnant." But  what  is  npHX? 

Many  suppose  it  signifies  the  righteous  state  of  the 
whole  community,  which  they  have  attained  to  by  rea- 
son of  the  judgments  (Dbechslee  according  to  xlviii.  18; 
Amos  V.  24).  But  the  following  verse  seems  to  me  to 
conflict  with  this,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  an  expla- 
nation of  the  words  'X  'ty  'PI  ]vhD-  tHs  evidently 
corresponds  to  tV73,  nSinj  to  1*nn.  Therefore  ''3 
is  expletive.  The  obscure  expression  ver.  22  6,  which  is 
probably  a  citation,  for  it  contrasts  strangely  with  its 
surroundings,  is  used  in  a  form  suited  to  common  un- 
derstanding.   Thus  the  word  rr}3  (in  Isa.  only  again 

T  T 

xxviii.2S,  where  the  whole  style  of  address  recurs ;  fre- 
quent beside  in  the  combination  m3  HE/V,  especially 

T   T  T   T 

in  Jer.  iv.  27 ;  v.  10,  18,  etc.)  —  "  utter  ruin  "  stands  for 
]vh2 ;  nSlnj  for  Vnn,  the  tem.  ending  being  used 
out  of  regard  for  the  word-pair.  This  latter  word,  too, 
is  found  only  xxviii.  22,  and  also  in  Dan.  ix.  27;  xi.  36, 

where  the  words  are  repeated  out  of  Isaiah. But  we 

must  take  'HJI  H^D  as  object  otr\<i/);  ;  for  3Tp3  ntyj; 
VIX^Ss  is  explanation  of  1  fltaty.  Precisely  thereby 
we  see  that  tlQiy  states  nothing  more  than  that  wide 
over  all  the  earth  shall  be  known  and  manifest  what 
I'l"!!!  \VlD  is,  viz.,  a.  proof  of  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Were  nplV  to  mean  the  conformity  of  human 
condition  to  God's  righteousness,  tlien  this  thought 
could  not  be  rendered  by  the  simple  /"fc^n  733  nt^^. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CMTICAL. 


And   it  shall  come  to  pass all  the 

land. — Vers.  20-23.  Tlie  Prophet  turns  again 
to  his  own  nation.  Assyria's  fall  is  Israel's  salva- 
tion. ''  In  that  clay,"  i.  e.,  when  the  destruction 
of  Assyria  shall  have  taken  place  (vers.  16-19), 
Israel  will  indeed  still  exist,  but  only  as  a  rem- 
nant (IKK?  vii.  3;  xi.  11,  16;  xxviii.  5),  and  as 
those  escaped  (i^t^Ti)  comp.  on  iv.  2).  But  this 
remnant  will  at  last  have  learned  what  ministers 
to  their  peace.  It  will  no  more  lean  on  Assyria 
as  Ahaz  has  done.  It  is  plainly  seen  from  this, 
that  the  present  passage  was  composed  at  a 
period  when  the  Assyrian  alliance  (2  Kings  xvi. 
7  sqq.),  was  already  an  historical  fact.  By  the 
single  word  'HSD,  which  points  back  to  ver.  5, 
the  Prophet  indicates  how  foolish  and  ruinous 
that  alliance  was.  Israel's  remnant  will  rather 
lean  on  Jehovah,  the  holy  God  (comp.  on  i.  4), 
who  is  Israel's  E'^p'pi  rock  and  refuge  (viii.  4)- 
What  is  meant  by  nON3  "in  truth"  may  be  best 
Been  from  Jer.  iv.  1-4,  who  speaks  of  sincere,  and 


entire  return  to  Jehovah,  of  swearing  in  His 
name,  "  in  truth,  judgment  and  righteousness," 
of  reformation  that  ''  breaks  up  the  fallow  ground 
and  does  not  sow  among  thorns,"  of  circumci- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  flesh.  So  here, 
leaning  on  the  Lobd  ''  in  truth,"  is  such  wherein 
the  heart  is  no  longer  divided  between  Jehovah 
and  the  creature,  but  belongs  to  Him  wholly  and 
alone.  The  expression  is  found  again  in  Isaiah 
xvi.  5 ;  xxxviii.  3 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  Ixi.  8  ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxxii.  40  sq. 

That  it  may  not  be  thought  that  he  has  used 
the  expression  "  remnant  of  Israel "  with  no  spe- 
cial significance,  the  Prophet  repeats  it  in  ver. 
21,  with  great  emphasis,  at  the  same  time  defin- 
ing it  more  exactly.  No  false  support  is  offered 
in  these  words,  which  would  ill-agree  with  the 
promise  that  Israel  shall  lean  on  the  LoRD  ''  in 
truth."  True,  the  Israel  ''  according  to  the  flesh" 
fancied  that  where  Abraham's  seed  was,  there 
salvation  and  life  were  guaranteed.  But  to  them 
apply  the  words  of  John  Baptist :  "  Begin  not  to 
say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our 


CHAP.  X.  24-27. 
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father;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
tree.s :  every  tree,  therefore,  wliich  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire."  Luke  iii.  8,  9.  From  this  we  see  that  not 
all  that  remain  after  the  great  judgments  belong 
to  "  the  remnant,"  but  only  those  that  bear 
genuine  fruits  of  repentance.  Paul  confirms  this 
Kom.  xi.  4  sq.,  when,  to  the  question  "  hath  God 
cast  awiiy  his  people  ?"  he  replies  by  referring 
to  the  seven  thousand  that  did  not  bow  the  knee 
to  Baal  {1  Kings  xix.  18),  and  then  continues : 
"  even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is 
a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace." 
We  may  say,  therefore ;  Isaiah's  remnant  is  the 
"election"  (U^oyr/)  of  Paul.  "The  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Rom. 
xi.  7.  This  is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  way  that 
Isaiah  defines  the  aim  of  the  return.  Jer.  says 
iv.  1 :  "If  thou  wilt  return,  O  Israel,  return  to 
me."  A  false  returning,  therefore,  is  possible 
(irid.  my  com.  on  Jer.  iv.  1  sqq.).  Precisely  on 
this  account  Isaiah  says  in  our  passage  the  rem- 
nant will  return  to  113 J  7N,  "God  Almighty." 
It  is  not  the  fleshly  descent  from  Abraham  that 
is  the  criterion  of  belonging  to  "  the  remnant," 
but  the  return  to  God  Almighty.  It  is  plain  that 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  is  meant.  But  that 
Isaiah  should  call  Him  here  just  by  this  name, 


arises  from  this,  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  his 
words  in  ix.  5.  The  return  to  El-gibbor-Jehovah 
will,  in  its  time,  be  possible  only  in  the  form  of 
the  return  to  El-gibbor-Messiah.  Therefore 
Isaiah  does  not  promise  an  unconditional,  uni- 
versal return  of  all  that  may  be  called  Israelite, 
and  that  descends  from  Abraham,  but  he  makes 
a  most  displeasing  and  threatening  restriction. 
And  if  in  the  time  to  which  he  points,  the  time 
when  the  world-power  will  be  judged,  Israel  were 
numerous  as  the  sand  by  the  sea— a  condition 
which  is  even  a  fulfilment  of  promise  and  a  theo- 
cratic state  of  blessedness  (comp.,  on  ix.  2;  Gen. 
xxii.  17)— Jehovah  still  can  bring  Himself  not 
to  make  all  these  Israelites  according  to  the  flesh 
partakers  of  the  promised  blessing.  This  is  the 
thought  that  Paul  carries  out  in  Kom.  ix.,  and  in 
this  sense  he  cites  our  passage  in  vers.  27,  23. 
"They  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel," 
he  says  ver.  6.  "  Neither,  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children  :  but  in 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That  is :  They 
which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
the  children  of  God,  but  the  children  of  the 
promise  are  counted  for  the  seed,"  vers.  7,  8. 
Therefore  the  LoED  prepares  an  election  of  which 
the  criterion  is  birth  from  God,  regeneration, 
faith.  As  proof  the  Apostle  cites,  as  already 
said,  our  passage  among  other  Old  Testament 
statements. 


2.  THE  CONDEMNED  WOELD-POWEE  IS  NOT  TO  BE  FEAEED  EVEN  IN  THE 
PEESENT.    Chapter  X.  24-27. 

24  Therefore  thus  saith  tbe  °Lord  God  of  tests, 

0  rny  people  that  dwellest  in  Zion,  be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian : 

He  shall  smite  thee  with  a  rod, 

'And  shall  lift  up  his  staff  against  thee,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt. 

25  For  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  the  indignation  shall  cease, 
And  mine  anger  ''in  their  destruction. 

26  And  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  stir  up  a  scourge  for  him 
According  to  the  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  of  Oreb  : 
And  OS  his  rod  was  upon  the  sea, 

So  shall  he  lift  it  up  after  the  manner  of  Egypt. 

27  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day. 

That  his  burden  ^shall  be  taken  away  from  off  thy  shoulder, 

And  his  yoke  from  oif  thy  neck. 

And  the  yoke  shall  be  "destroyed  because  of  the  anointing. 


^  Or,  But  he  shall  lift  up  his  staff  for  thee. 
*  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts. 


•>  (turns)  to. 


2  Heb.  shall  remove. 
•>  unlaced  because  of  fat. 


TEXTUAL  AND 

On  ver.  25.  1;?ID  another  form  for  1;>Vn  (Gen.  xix. 
20;  Isa.  Ixiii.  18,  etc.)  =parviias,pancitas,  beside  here  is 
found  only  xxix.  17 ;  xvi.  14  ;  xxiv.  G.    It  is  thus  a  word 

peculiar  to  the  first  part  of  Isaiah. The  expression 

Dj?t  nbj  occurs  only  here  and  Dan.  xi.  3C,  which  is 
taken  from  our  passage.  Oomp.  D^I  "13^^  xxyi.  20.  It 
is  needless  to  change  the  reading  'Ul  'bi?!.  Supply 
trn  after  iflXI  (comp. «.  y.  ix.  20)  and  construe  in  a  preg- 


GRAMMATICAL. 

nant sense— "directs,  turns  itself." iy_  is  employed 

then  just  as  ver.  3. n''?^^  (from  n'72  tritum,  con- 

sumtum  esse)  is  air.  Aey.    It  means  consumiio,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Assyrians.    Thus  the  words  form  a  fitting  transition  to 
ver.  26. 
On  rer.  26.  Tllj;  used  of  "wielding"  a  scourge  only 

here:  it  is  used  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  I  Chr.  xi.  11,  20  of 
brandishing  »  spear.    Notice  the  paronomasia  ITl^? 
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and  ai'lj;. £311^  again  In  Isaiah  only  xxviii.  15,  K'ri 

iniOnl  must  be  conceived  as  dependent  on  lll^. 

On  ver.  27.  The  last  clause  is  obscure.  It  defines  the 
manner  of  releasing  from  the  yoke.  ^371  Pual  occurs 
only  here  and  Job  xvii.  1.  The  original  meaning  of 
Spn  is  "to  twist"  (thence  '7Dn  "a  rope")  "to  bind" 
ligare,  pignore  obligare.  Piel,  cum  tormentls  eniti,  parere, 
but  also  "  to  twist  round  and  round,  to  turn  the  bottom- 
most to  the  topmost"  (French  bouleverser)  ;  xiii.  5  ;  liv. 
16;  Mic.  ii.  10  ;  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  15;  Eccl.  v.  5.  In  Isa. 
xxxii.  7  there  seems  beside  to  lie  in  the  word  the  mean- 
ing of  "ensnaring."  So  there  seems  here,  beside  the 
notion  of  destruction,  to  be  that  of  a  reference  to  a  rope 


or  cord.  Delitzsch  represents,  on  the  authority  of 
statements  of  Schegg,  that  to  this  day  in  the  Orient  the 
yoke  is  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  cord  about  the  neck. 
Thus  the  Prophet  would  evidently  say  that,  because  of 
the  fat  ("  jaa  causal  as  it  often  is,  ii.  10 ;  vii.  2,  etc.)  which 
grows  on  the  well-fed  Israel,  the  rope  breaks,  and  thus 
the  yoke  apparatus  falls  off.    On  this  account  it  seems 

to  me   probable    that   hSH,  (though   otherwise  SpPl 

comes  from  SdD  and  not  the  reverse),  is  still  here  to 

be  regarded  as  a  Pual  denominativum  and  privatUum 
coined  ad  hoc  (comp.  on  r\yp  ver.  33;. The  figure  in 

1^30    IID'  is  drawn  from  beasts  of  burden.    In  ix.  3, 

l'73p  S^  the  two  words  are  combined ;  but  separated 

here' as  xiv.  25. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


Therefore  thus  saith of  the  anoint- 
ing (fat).— Vers.  24-27.  If  all  that  is  true  that 
the  Prophet,  from  ver.  5  on,  has  said  of  Assyria 
as  the  momentary  instrument  of  God's  chasten- 
ing,— and  how  shall  God's  word  not  be  sure  ? — 
then  Israel  need  not  fear  Assyria  even  in  present 
Impending  danger.  Assyria  will,  indeed,  execute, 
chastisement  on  Israel,  but  only  a  discipline  with 
a  staff  and  rods  (ver.  5),  not  with  the  sword,  i.  e. 
only  a  transitory  one,  not  such  as  ends  in  destruc- 
tion. The  Prophet  intimates  that  the  captivity 
by  the  northern  world-pow^r  will  be,  as  it  were, 
a  continuation  of  that  suffered  from  the  southern. 
Assyria  therefore  will  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ejypt.  He  will  raise  the  stafi'over  Israel  in  the 
way  (ver.  25,  Amos  iv.  10),  i.  e.  in  the  manner 
of  Egypt.  For  as  Egypt  could  not  attain  his 
object  of  extirpating  the  Israelite  by  killing  the 
male  children  that  were  born  and  by  hard  labor, 
just  as  little  should  Assyria  succeed.  For  only  a 
very  little,  and  the  wrath  would  cease.  The 
Prophet,  therefore,  conceives  of  the  wrath  as  in 
progress,  but  presents  its  speedy  end  in  prospect. 

Tlie  Lord  will  brandish  the  scourge  over  Assy- 
ria as  He  smote  Midian  at  the  rock  of  Oreb 
(comp.  ix.  3).  That  was  one  of  the  most  glorious 
victories  of  the  Israelites ;  but  the  glory  of  it  be- 
longed neitlier  to  Gideon  nor  to  his  army,  but  to 
the  Lord   (Jud.  vii.  2  sqq.,  25).      The  second 


clause  of  ver.  26  contains  a  magnificent  figure  full 
of  art.  First  from  Assyria's  hand  is  taken  the 
staff  that  he  is  to  raise  over  Israel  and  put  into 
the  hand  of  Jehovah.  This  appears  from  the  re- 
lation of  ver.  26  b.  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24. 
Then  this  staff  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is  trans- 
formed to  the  likeness  of  the  rod  with  which 
Moses  in  Egypt  prepared  the  Eed  Sea  for  a  way 
of  escape  for  Israel  (xi.  16).  The  sea  here  is  that 
which  spreads  out  before  Israel  in  the  distress 
occasioned  by  Assyria.  The  raising  up  of  the  rod 

here  (lt<i^J)  corresponds  to  that  raising  it  over 
Israel  (^^\  ver.  24)  for  which  Assyria  used  it.  A 
twofold  raising  of  the  rod  took  place  in  Egypt : 
one  over  Israel,  the  other  over  the  sea.  Both 
are  repeated  now.  Neither  the  rod  flourished 
over  Israel  for  chastisement  shall  be  wanting, 
nor  the  rod  of  God,  which,  as  there,  shall  open  a 
way  tlirough  the  deep  sea  of  trouble.  As  is 
familiarly  known,  the  passage  through  the  Eed 
Sea  is  often  mentioned  and  turned  to  account  in 
a  variety  of  ways :  comp.  xliii.  16 ;  1.2;  Ii.  10 ; 
Ixiii.  11;  Ps.  Ixvi.  6;  Ixxiv.  13;  Ixxvii.  20: 
Ixxvii.  13  ;  cxiv.  3,  etc. 

At  the  time  referred  to  Israel  shall  be  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  Assyria  (ix.  3 ;  xiv.  25),  which 
is  signified  first  by  the  figure  of  the  load  of  a  beast 
of  burden,  second  by  that  of  the  yoke. 


3.  THE  IMPETUOUS  ONSET  OF  THE  CONDEMNED  WOELD-POWEE  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  ITS  FINAL  KUIN.    Chap.  X.  28-34. 

28  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  Migron  ; 
At  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  "carriages : 

29  They  are  gone  over  the  passage : 

They  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba ; 
Ramah  is  afraid ; 
Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled. 

30  'Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim : 
■"Cause  it  to  be  heard  unto  Laish, 

O  pior  Anathoth. 

31  Madmenah  °is  removed  ; 

The  inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee. 

32  "As  yet  shall  he  remain  at  Nob  that  day : 

He  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 


CHAP.  X.  28-34. 


1  Heb.  Cry  shrill  with  thy  voice. 


•  baggage. 

•  leafy  coronal. 


'  Hark  Laish.  » takes  flight. 

t  the  giants  of  the  standing  wood  are  f  died. 
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The  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

33  Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Shall  lop  the  "bough  with  terror  : 

And  the  'high  ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down, 
And  the  haughty  shall  be  humbled. 

34  And  he  shall  cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron, 
And  Lebanon  ''shall  fall  ^by  a  mighty  one. 


2  Or,  mightily. 

^  yet  to-day  in  Nob  to  halt, 
t  he  fells. 


TEXTUAL   AND 
Onver.  23.  X3  with  ^I?  like  Jud.  xviii.  27,  it  means 

T  ^ 

"the  falling  over  on." l^p3n,  commisit^  mandavit,  de- 

posuii,  Jer.  xxxvi.  20 ;  xl.  7  ;  xl.  10. 

On  ver.  32.  C13J'  Pilel,  only  here ;  Hiph.  with  similar 
meaning,  xi.  15  ;  xiii.  2;  xix.  16:  2  Kings  v.  11.  The 
swinging  of  the  hand  is  the  gesture  of  one  threatening. 
— 'Ul  in  stands  in  raccus.  tocoto ;  K'thibh  has  rvy-n'S, 
which  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  probably  results  from 
a  confounding  with  nin^  D^2  IH- 

Onver.  33.  tl^O  (comp.  f]'J?D  xvii.  C;  xxvii.  10),  Pi. 
denominativum  and  privativum  like  the  German  aestcn 
from  Ast,  Koepfen  from  iiop/ (comp.  33T  "  to  out  off  the 


GRAMMATICAL. 

tail,"  Josh.  X.  19;  tyit^  "to  eradicate,"  Ps.  lii.  7;  SpD 

"  to  remove  stones,"  v.  2.  [As  in  English  one  says 
"  to  stone,"  i.  e.,  take  the  stones  outj.    This  flJ?D  is  ott. 

^^y. iT^XO  a^-  Aey.,  as  regards  meaning  is  certainly 

identical  with  H'^XS,  Ezek.  xvii.  6 ;  xxxi.  5,  6, 8, 12, 13. 

T 

It  appears  to  be  a  poetic  expression  for  the  grand,  lux- 
urious branch  and  leafy  growth  of  the  tree  tit?*)  origi- 
nal meaning  splendere,  nitere,  comp.  "IXS,  D^lNSn. 

nV^^D,  an-.  Aey.  is  "terror"  in  an  active  sense  i=^er- 
terrefactio. — HDIp  "  that  which  is  standing,  the  trunks, 
the  standing  timber  "  (comp.  xxxvii.  24). 

On  ver.  'H.  r\pj   only  here  in  Isaiali  may  be  either 
Niph.  or  Piel. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  foregoing  disposes  the  reader  to  look 
for  an  immediate  portrayal  of  the  destruction  of 
Assyria.  But  to  his  surprise  the  Prophet  trans- 
lates him  back  into  the  commencement  of  the 
hostilities  of  Assyria,  against  Israel  (vers.  28-32). 
This  first  onslaught  of  Assyria  was  so  impetuous, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  Jerusalem  could  not  resist. 
But  it  only  appeared  so.  How  little  dangerous 
that  onslaught  was  appears  from  the  brief  de- 
scription of  the  inevitable,  impending  ruin  of 
the  world-power,  that  immediately  follows  (vers. 
33,  34).  A  contrast  is  hereby  presented  that 
gives  a  most  striking  effect,  which  is  still  more 
enhanced  by  the  masterly,  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  march  of  the  Assyrians  against  Jeru- 
salem. So  that  this  little  passage  proves  to  be  a 
master-piece  of  Art,  both  by  its  arrangement  as 
a  whole  and  its  execution  in  detail. 

2.  He  comes the  hill  of  Jerusalem. — 

Vers.  28-32.  These  verses  describe  the  last  part 
of  the  march  to  Jerusalem.  For,  no  doubt,  Aiath 
is  the  same  as  Ai  that  lay  North-east  of  Jeru- 
salem ('i'  or  'i?n  "the  stone  heap,"  Josh.  vii.  2 
sqq.,  N^j?  Neh.  xi.  31,  nj;j?  [false  reading  nr^]  ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  28),  which  is  probably  identical  with 
Q'!J'  (Josh,  xviii.  23)  comp.  Fay  in  lac).  Finn, 
Van  de  Velde,  Aenold,  Knobel,  identify 
Aiath  in  Tell-el-Hadschar  that  lies  less  than  ah 
hour  South-east  of  Beitin  (Bethel).  On  the  other 
hand  Dblitzsch,  following  Schbgg  who  per- 
sonally investigated  the  spot,  locates  Aiath  about 
six  hours  north  of  Jerusalem  in  Tejjibe,  that  is 
situated  on  a  hill  with  an  extended  prospect,  in 
whose  neighborhood  there  is  still  found  a  small 
village,  Churbet  Ai.  It  will  perhaps  depend  on 
whether  the  locality  of  Tejjibe  corresponds  with 
Josh,  viii.  11, 13,  according  to  which  there  was 


a  valley  North  of  the  city.  [Concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  all  the  places  named  in  the  text  con- 
sult "  KoBiNSON  and  Smith's  Bib.  Bes.  in  Pa- 
lestine, Vol.  II.]. 

Migron,  which  is  mentioned  beside  only  1 
Sam.  xiv.  2^but  in  all  probability  this  passage 
is  corrupt :  Aenold  in  Hbez.  B.  Encyd.  XIV. 
p.  755)  appears  to  have  been  quite  insignificant. 
Delitzsch  regards  it  as  identical  with  Burg- 
Magran,  a  cluster  of  ruins  eight  minutes  from 
Bethel.  But,  then,  would  they  not  have  marched 
backwards  ?  Michmash,  a  city  of  Benjamin  as 
all  the  rest  named  here,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xiii., 
xiv.  It  still  exists  as  a  small  deserted  village 
with  the  name  Muckmas  one  hour  North  of 
Geba  (now  Bscheba),  three  hours  and  a  half 
North  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson  and  S.  II.  comp. 
RuETSCHi,  Heez.  B.  Encyd.  IX.  p.  526).  There 
the  Assyrians  left  their  baggage  in  order  to  press 
on  quicker.  ''  The  passage  of  Michmash "  is 
mentioned  1  Sam.  xiii.  and  xiv.  It  is  the  Wady- 
es-Suweinit  (according  to  others  es-Suweikeh — 
comp.  RuBTSCHi,  I.  c.)— a  deep,  rough  ravine, 
forty-eight  minutes  wide,  immediately  below 
Michmash.  As  it  runs  from  East  to  West,  they 
must  cross  it  obliquely  to  approach  Jerusalem. 
The  ravine  is  difficult  to  traverse.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  proper  highway  from  Shechem 
or  N.abnhis  (comp.  Aenold  in  Heez.  B.  Encyd. 
XV.  p.  163  sq.  Art.  "  Sirassen  in  Palaestina," ) 
passed  through  it.  The  Projphet's  description  is 
ideal.  He  depicts  not  what  is  past  but  what  is 
future,  and  that,  not  in  the  manner  of  historical 
accuracy,  but  as  became  his  prophetic  interests. 
He  would  depict  how  the  enemy  presses  forward 
with  utmost  speed,  by  the  shortest  way,  deterred 
by  no  obstacles.      On    the    arduous  way  they 
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cheer  one  another  with  the  cry:  "Geba  give  us 
lodging."  Thus  they  promise  themselves  good 
quarters  in  Geba,  that  lay  so  charmingly  on  an 
elevated  plateau  (comp.  ScHEoa  in  Dblitzsch). 
Geba  cannot  be  the  same  as  Gebea  o.f  Saul,  as 
appears  evident  from  our  text.  For  if  it  were 
the  same,  why  is  it  mentioned  twice  with  a  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  name,  and  with  the 
name  of  another  city  coming  between  ?  Kama, 
now  er-Ram,  the  city  of  Benjamin,  made  no- 
torious by  Saul  (1  Sam.  i.  19;  ii.  11,  etc.),  seems 
to  have  lain  aside  from  their  route  though  near 
by.  For  it  looks  with  trembling  on  the  passers 
by  ;  but  Gebea  of  Saul  opposite,  lying  perhaps 
still  nearer,  fled  outright,  It  lay  on  the  summit 
of  Tdeil-d-Td  (the  Bean  mountain,  see  Ar- 
nold, Herz.  Real.  Enajd.  p.  744)  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  In 
a  direct  line  the  expedition  encounters  Gallim, 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44)  which  Valentineb  (Ztschr.  d. 
D.  M.  G.  XII.  p.  169)  thinks  he  has  discovered 
in  the  hill  Ghirbet  el-Dsdiisr  that  lies  South 
of  the  Bean  mountnin.  Because  immediately 
threatened,  Gallim  shall  shriek  out  ("j^lp  accus.). 
Laishah,  by  no  means  identical  with  t^]  7  Judg. 
xviii.  29,  cannot  be  located.  But  Knobel  is 
likely  correct  in  finding  evidence  of  its  being  a 
place  near  Gallim  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  44,  where  is 
mentioned  Phaltiel  son  of  Laish  from  Gallim 
(comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  15).  ninj;r  H'j;;,  "Opoor 
Anathoth,"  is  evidently  a  play  on  words.  By 
this  and  the  emotion  of  the  orator  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  order  of  the  words,  which  is  not  quite 
normal  (comp.  liv.  11).  Anathoth,  now  Anata, 
is  only  three-fourths  of  an  hour  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem —  Madmenah  (Dung-heaps)  and  Gebim 
(fountains,  Jer.  xiv.  3)  are  not  mentioned  else- 
where, nor  are  any  traces  of  the  places  discovered 


as  yet.  Both  are  directly  threatened  ;  so  nothing 
remains  but  to  flee  and  save  their  goods.  "Saving 
their  goods"  seems  to  be  indicated  by  lrj;n 
(comp.  Exod.  ix.  19) ;  yet  it  may  very  well  be 
construed  as  synonymous  with  HllJ  according  to 
Jer.  iv.  6;  vi.  1.  ''To-day  still  in  Nob,  to  make 
a  halt,"  is  likewise  the  enemies'  shout  to  one 
another.  The  thing  is  to  pass  on  to  Nob  to-day, 
but  there  make  a  preliminary  halt  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  attack  on 
Jerusalem.  Nob  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  28 ; 
Neh.  xi.  32)  without  doubt  quite  near  Jerusalem, 
is  to  the  present  not  certainly  identified.  Schegg 
contends  very  decidedly  that  it  may  be  Isawije 
that  lies  South-west  of  ATiata  fifty-five  minutes 
North  of  Jerusalem. 

3.   Behold  the  Lord a  mighty  one. — 

Vers.  33, 34.  The  proud  expedition  of  the  Assyrian 
falls  like  trees  felled  by  the  axe.  Like  the  tempest 
tears  away  the  branches,  so  the  terror  that  goes 
forth  from  Jehovah  breaks  the  power  of  the  Assy- 
rian. "The  high  ones  of  stature  (of  the  standing 
wood) "  shall  be  cut  down  (ix.  9)  the  lofty  ones  must 
bow.  The  entire  forest  thicket  (ix.  17)  shall  be 
cut  down  with  the  iron ;  but  Lebanon  (notice  how 
the  Prophet  before  distinguished  branchis,  trunks 
and  thicket,  but  at  last  combines  all  in  the  com- 
mon, all  comprehending  name  Lebanon)  shall 
fall  by  a  Mighty  One.  *  Who  this  Mighty  One 
will  be  the  Prophet  does  not  say.  That  it  is  the 
Lord  Himself  as  the  remote  cause,  who  xxxiii. 
21,  comp.  Ps.  xciii.  4,  is  called  "'''HX  "  glorious, 
mighty,"  is  of  course.  But  it  may  convey  also  an 
allusion  at  the  same  lime  to  that  one  among  the 
Lord's  ministers,  that  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  annihilating  the  Assyrian  army  before 
.lerusalem  (xxxvii.  36).  For  the  ministers  of 
the  LoKD,  too,  are  called  D'T^X  "the  excellent 

or  mighty,"   (Ps.  xvi.  3). 


III.    ISRAEL'S  REDEMPTION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MESSIAH. 

Chapteb  XI.  1— XII.  6. 

1.  FEOM  THE  APPARENTLY  DRIED  UP  ROOT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID  SHALL 

GO  FORTH  A  SPROUT  THAT  SHALL  FOUND  A  KINGDOM  OF  MOST 

GLORIOUS  PEACE.    Chapter  XI.  1-9. 

1  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  "stem  of  Jesse, 
And  a  'Branch  "shall  grow  out  of  his  roots : 

2  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 

The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 

The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ; 

3  '^And  shall  make  him  of  'quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  : 
And  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes, 

Neither  "reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears  : 

4  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor, 
And  "'reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  earth  : 

And  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth. 
And  Avith  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 

5  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins. 
And  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 


CHAP.  XI.  1-9. 
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6  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
And  the  ^leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 

And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

7  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ; 
Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together : 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  ""straw  like  the  ox. 

8  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 

And  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  'cockatrice'  den, 

9  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : 
For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Loed, 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


1  Heb.  Bcent,  or  smell. 

"» stump.  *  shoot. 

^  administer  judgment,    brighten. 


2  Or,  argue.  ^  Or,  adder^s, 

0  bear  fruit.  ^  And  Ms  breathing  will  be  done  m  the  fear  of  the  Lobd. 

8  panther. 


On  ver  1.  JJU  occurs  again  only  xl.  24 ;  Job  xiv.  8. 
The  root  ^tj  is' not  found.  The  meaning  is  thatof  J?nj 
(x.  33).  caedere  "  to  cut  down."  In  the  three  places  that 
it  occurs,  j;U  is  "  the  hewn,  cut  up  stem  that  still  sticks 
in  the  ground."  Hence  •'ty''  j;U  and  not  nn  ;?IJ.^ 
ion  again  only  Proy.  xiv.  3,  meaning:  "rod,  pliant 
twig." IS  J,  xiy.  19 ;  Ix.  21 ;  Dan.  xi.  7  (from  '\)Si  un- 
used root,   splendere,  niterre),  "  a  hardy,  fresh  young 

branch." VTV~\W'0,  though  the  accents  are  against  it, 

must  be  connected  with  ISJ.  For  what  does  it  mean 
that  the  shoot  right  from  the  root  on  shall  bear  fruit? 
Is  something  unnatural  and  impossible  said  of  this 
shoot!  Or  was  not  Christ  a  Tree  when  He  bore  fruit? 
The  thought  is  rather  that  from  the  extinct  trunk  and 
shoot  a  sprout  shall  proceed  that  shall  give  evidence  of 
adequate  vital  power,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  fruit-bearing 
tree.  Hence  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  to  impose  upon  the 
verb  mS'  the  meaning  of  rTTS'  (Hitzio,  Umbeeit). 

On  ver.  3.  It  is  natural  to  regard  ITTin  as  antithesis 
of  the  objective  communication  of  the  Spirit  spoken  of, 
ver.  2.  For  first,  ri'in  means  "  smell  anything  with 
pleasare  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  .51 ;  Amos  v.  21).  But  if  "  nXT^ 
should  be  the  object  of  iri'in,  then  it  ceases  to  be  pre- 
dicate, and  then  the  sentence  is  without  predicate  ;  or 
if  it  is  construed  as  predicate,  then  the  emphatic  use 
of  2  after  verbs  of  sensation  cannot  be  appealed  to,  be- 
cause then  2  no  longer  depends  on  the  notion  of  smell- 
ing, but  on  a  modification  of. the  notion  of  being  (hap- 
pens in  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  is  directed  to  the  fear  of 
Jehovah),  which  must  be  supplied  to  accommodate  the 
subject  to  the  predicate.  Second:  What  means  the  one- 
sided emphasis  of  smelling?  If  smelling  may  be  con- 
strued in  the  wider  sense  as  inhaling  and  exhaling  air 
through  the  nose,  so  that  it  coincides  with  breathing, 
that  would  suit.  I  construe  it  in  this  wider  sense  as  do 
others  (.Clekious,  Hendewebk,  Ewal»,  Meieb).  [See 
Comment  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  added,  p.  162,  top.]  Then 
n'ln  is  to  be  construed  as  direct  causative  Hiphil,  in 
the  sense  of  "to  make  nil,"  as  one  says  j'tKH  "to 
make  ears  "  =  to  "  hear,"  VtySn  "  to  make  a  tongue," 
iflmycln,  "  to  blaspheme."  HIT  then  =■"  breath,  life's 
breath,"  Gen.  vi.  17;  vii.  16,  22,  etc.  But  still  much  de- 
pends on  whether  bodily  or  spiritual  breath  is  meant. 
The  context  decides  for  the  latter.  For  our  iri'in 
"  r\XT'2  stands  in  evident  antithesis  to  "  nXT  nil, 
ver.  2.  The  latter  designates  the  objective  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit,  the  former  the  subjective  reception. 
H 
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S  secundum,  comp.  pIX*?  xxxii.  1;  ^037,  «*«• 

ri'Din  with  S  like  ii.  i. 


On  ver.  4.  112'''p  comp.  xl.  4 ;  xlii.  16. 

On  ver.  5.  Gesenius  makes  the  remark  here  that  che 
repetition  of  11TK  (instead  of  using  once  ^U^)  can 
give  no  surprise  in  Isaiah,  because  he  often  uses  the 
same  word  in  parallel  clauses  :  xiv.  4;  xv.  1,  8  ;  xvi.  7  ; 
xvii.  12, 13  ;  xix.  7  ;  xxxi.  8  ;  xxxii,  17  ;  xlii.  19  ;  xliv.  3  ; 
liv.  13;  Iv.  4,  13;  lix.  10.  But  in  saying  this  Gesenib.«,  as 
DaECKSLEE  remarks,  forgot  that  he  denies  Isaiah's  au- 
thorship cf  chaps,  xl.— Ixvi. 

On  ver.  6.  2XT  is  found  in  Isaiah  only  here  and  Ixv. 

25,  that  resembles  this. if 23  is  "the  lamb;"  comp. 

i.  11;   V.  17.    "113^  =  " the  striped"  is  "the  panther" 

( Jer.  V.  6 ;  xiii.  23).    Isaiah  ha.?  it  only  here. jnj  with 

3  like  1  Chr.  xiii.  7;  comp.  on  12  Vlii  ix.  3. 

'  On  ver.  7.  n'lK  xxxv.  9. pfl  again  only  Ixv.  25. 

On  ver.  8.  y^^V)  Pilpel  from';?^tJ?  delinire,  mulcere, 

comp.  the  pass.  Ixvi.  12. in  xlii.  32-pil  only  here 

In  Isaiah. nilNH  is  S.w.  key.    I'lXri  is  "light,"  i.  e., 

"  an  illuminating  bAdy  "  (Gen.  i.l6) ;  rniXp  would  then 
be  a  "  light  opening,"  and  we  might  undersiind  under 
that  term  both  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and  the  spark- 
ling eye  of  the  animal  gleaming  like  a  precious  stone 
(so  the  Takg..  Aben  Ezba,  Kimchi,  ete.l  But  the  paral- 
lelism with  in  prompts  the  conjecture,  that  originally 
mi;?D,  which  otherwise  never  occurs,=n^.yO  "cave," 
stood  in  the  text  (Gesenitis).    What  is  correct  is  hard 

to  make  out. mn  doubtless  kindred  to  DT,  immit- 

tere  is  »^.  Aev- The  'J1>£)S  (Hx.  6)  is  likely  identical 

with  i»3V  (xiv.  29).  The  root  ;?ilV  means  halare,  sibi- 
lare  Doubtless  avery  poisonous  Jerpent  is  meant,  per- 
haps the  basilisk,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called  sib- 
ilus.    Comp.  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1182. 

On  ver.  9.  That  the  beasts  are  subject  of  ^■yy  (comp. 

Ixv.  26)  the  context  puts  beyond  doubt. D^  is  here 

manifestly  the  sea-bed,  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  (comp. 
Ps.  civ.  6).  The  prefix  b  before  D'  is  explained  by  the 
causative  sense  in  which  Piel  is  used  here,  as  it  is  often. 

n[33  means  "  covering,"  make  covering,"  like  T'iTi 

"provide  rescue,"  n'2in  "provide  justice,"  ^'INn 
"make  length,"  ete,  and  is  accordingly,  like  the  verbs 
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named,  construed  with  the  dative.  So,  too,  is  j^  nD3 
"to  make  a  corer,  to  spread  as  a  cover  over  some- 
thing "  (Num  xvi.  33  ;  Job  xxxvi.  32  ;  Hab.  ii.  14,  where 

O'lr  text  is  reproduced. [J.  A.  Alexandee  on  verse  3. 

"And  his  sense  of  smelling {i.  e.,  hi.s  power  of  perception, 
with  a  seeming  reference  to  the  pleasure  it  affords  him) 
shall  be  exercised  m(or  upon)  the  fear  of  Jehoaah  (as  an 
attribute  of  others").  The  only  sense  of  in'in  con- 
firmed by  usage  is  to  smell.  This,  as  a  figure,  compre- 
hends discernment  or  discriminalion  between  false  and 
true  religion,  and  the  act  of  taking  pleasure  as  the  sense 


does  in  a  grateful  odor.  In  "  DKTa  the  3  is  a  con- 
nective which  the  verbn'in  commonly  takes  aft«r  it, 
and  adds  no  more  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  than 
the  English  prepositions  when  we  speak  of  smelling  to 
or  of  a  thing,  instead  of  simply  smelling  it." 

Ibid.  On  ver.  9."  They  shallnot  hurt  nor  destroy,"  etc.  The 
absence  of  the  copulative  shows  that  this  is  not  so  much 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  previous  description  as  a 
summary  explanation  of  it.  The  true  construction, 
therefore,  is  mdeflnite,  and  the  verbs  do  not  agree  with 
the  nouns  (animals)  of  ver.  8."] 


1.  The  destruction  of  the  proud,  towering  for- 
est, which,  meaning  primarily  Assyria,  compre- 
hends also  the  world-powers  generally,  is  followed 
by  a  contra,sted  picture  in  the  renewed  flourishing 
of  the  house  of  David  and  of  his  kingdom.  That 
house  of  David  will  be  reduced  to  a  stunted  and 
inconsiderable  root-stock,  when  the  world-power 
shall  be  at  the  summit  of  its  prosperity.  But 
from  this  root-stock,  that  is  regarded  as  dead,  a 
sprout  shall  still  go  forth  (ver.  1).  On  it  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  in  the  fulness  of  His 
manifold  powers  {ver.  2).  This  sprout  will  take 
delight  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah;  He  will  practise 
justice  not  after  the  deceptive  sight  of  the  eyes 
{ver.  3) ;  on  the  contrary  He  will  so  do  it  that 
the  poor  and  humble  shall  be  helped,  but  the 
wicked  not  merely  outwardly,  but  also  inwardly 
subdued  {ver.  4).  For  He  shall  stand  firm  in 
righteousnesss  and  truth  (ver.  5).  Thus  His 
kingdom  shall  be  one  of  peace  in  such  a  degree 
that  even  the  impersonal  creatures  shall  be  filled 
with  this  spirit  of  peace  (vers.  6  7),  8.  For  even 
the  wildest  beasts  shall  be  no  more  wild,  and  no 
longer  do  harm  on  Jehovah's  holy  mountain. 
The  whole  shall  be  full  of  the  liveliest  and  deep- 
est knowledge  of  Jehovah,  like  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  covered  with  water  (ver.  9). 

2.  And  there  shall  come — — hia  roots. — 
Ver.  1.  Without  a  hint  as  to  the  time  when,  the 
prophet  announced  that  a  revirescence  of  David's 
house  shall  be  the  correlative  of  destruction  of  the 
world-power  that  was  compared  to  the  forest  of 
Lebanon.  He  says  stock  of  Jesse,  not  stock  of 
David,  for  he  would  intimate  that  David's  stock 
will  be  reduced  to  its  rank  previous  to  David, 
when  it  was  only  the  stock  of  the  obscure  citizen 
of  Bethlehem.  This  explanation  seems  to  me 
more  correct  than  the  other  that  understands  that 
by  this  term  is  intimated  that  the  Messiah  shall 
be  the  second  David,  for  He  is  such  not  alongside 
of,  but  after  and  out  of  the  first  David.  The 
Messiah  is  in  fact  the  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.). 
If  this  stock,  dead  and  mutilated,  only  exists  as  a 
stump,  (but  we  know  when  and  how  that  hap- 
pened,) then  shall  a  slender  twig  emerge  from 
His  roots,  thus  out  of  that  part  concealed  under 
ground  and  still  fresh,  a  hardy  shoot  that  shall 
not  perish,  but  bear  fruit,  and  therefore  (as  in- 
cluded in  the  statement)  develop  to  a  new  tree. 

He  is  called  "branch"  iv.  2;  Jer.  xxiii.  5; 
xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  lili.  (ver.  2)  is  found  a  representation  of 
the  Messiah  closely  resembling  our  verse  :  "  and 
He  raised  Himself  before  Him  like  the  tender 
plant  and  like  the  root  out  -of  dry  ground."  Ezek. 
too,   (xvii.   22-24)  speaks   of  the  siioot  of  the 
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cedar  {Pi}')  that  the  Lord  will  plant  on  the  high 
mountain  of  Israel  (Isa.  ii.)  to  show  how  He  is 
able  "  to  bring  down  the  high  tree,  exalt  the  low 
tree,  dry  up  the  green  tree,  and  make  flourish  the 
dry  tree." 

3.  And  the  spirit fear  of  the  Lord  — 

Ver.  2.  The  Prophet  immediately  forsakes  the 
figurative  language.  He  speaks  of  the  sprout  as 
of  a  person.  For  on  Him  shall  settle  down  (vii. 
2,  19  ;  Num.  xi.  25 ;  2  Kings  ii.  15)  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah.  This  is  a  generic  designation.  For  in 
what  follows  a  threefold  species  of  this  genus  is 
named,  each  of  which  is  represented  in  two  modi- 
fications. The  candlestick  of  the  sanctuary  has 
rightly  been  regarded  as  symbol  of  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah.  The  stem  corresponds  to  what  we  have 
called  the  genus,  the  six  branches  to  what  we 
have  called  the  species  (Exod.  xxv.  31  sqq. ; 
xxxvii.  17  sqq.).  The  first  species  comprehends 
(DDDn  and  nj'2)  "  wisdom  and  understanding." 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wherein  consists  the 
difference  between  these.  In  not  a  few  passages 
they  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  clauses  :  Prov.  ii.  2  sqq. ;  iv. 
5,  7;  ix.  10;  Job  xxviii.  12,  20,  28;  2  Chr.  ii. 
12,  etc.  In  all  these  passages  is  observed,  first  of 
all,  a  formal  distinction,  a  certain  distinction  of 
rank.  "Wisdom"  is  the  great  all-comprehending 
chief  name  of  all  right  knowledge.  As  the  notion 
wisdom  rises  to  personality,  in  fact  to  the  dignity 
of  divine  personality  (Prov.  viii.  32  sqq.)  the 
word  becomes  almost  a  proper  name.  "  Under- 
standing "  (  nra  with  n:on,  n^i,  etc.)  takes  up 

a  subordinate  position.  It  signifies  always  only 
an  element,  although  a  very  essential  one  of 
"  wisdom"  (comp.  Prov.  viii.  14).  Many  find  in 
DDjn  the  fundamental  meaning  oifirmitas  solida, 
of  TTtJKKir^f,  though  the  word  is  rather  allitd  to 
^n  plaatum,  and  thus,  as  in  sapientia,  ao(pia  "  sapor' 
"  taste  "  (corap.  D^JD  )  is  the  fundamental  notion. 
In  any  case  n3Dn  "  wisdom  "  has  more  a  positive 
meaning,  whereas  T\y2  "  understanding  "  (comp. 
]'3  and  the  meaning  of  the  root-words  in  the  dia- 
lects) carries  more  the  negative  notion  of  Si&Kpiji^, 
the  art  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false, 
good  and  bad. — nXj7  and  mUJ  "  counsel "  and 
"might"  (xxxvi.  5)  are  easily  distinguished  as 
proofs  of  practical  wisdom  in  forming  and  execut- 
ing good  counsel.  A  third  pair  is  (nj^'l,  stat. 
const,  and"^"  '^^T.)  "knowledge  and  fear  of  the 
Lord  :"  for  the  first  two  pairs  comprise  those 
effects  of  the  spirit  that  relate  to  the  earthly 
life.  The  third  pair  appear  to  reach  out  beyond 
this  earthly  life.     It  names  a  knowledge  and  a 
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fear  whose  object  is  Jehovah  Himself.  If  the 
fear  of  God  is  named  last  here,  whereas  accord- 
ing to  Prov.  i.  7  ;  ix.  10  ;  Ps.  cxi.  10  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  wisdom,  that  has  its  reason  herein, 
that  what  is  the  deepest  foundation  may  at  the 
same  time  be  designated  as  the  loftiest  height, 
like  the  great  mountains  form  the  inmost  nucleus 
and  the  highest  summits  of  the  earth's  body.  The 
entire  enumeration  progresses  therefore  from  the 
bottom  upwards.  Moreover  the  view  of  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,  that  is  found  Bev.  i.  4 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv. 
5 ;  V.  6,  rests  on  our  text.  On  the  anointing  of 
the  Messiah  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  comp.  xlii. 
1;  Ixi.  1;  Matth.  xii.  18;  Luke  iv.  18;  Jno. 
iii.  34. 

4.  And  shall  make his  reins. — Vers. 

3-5.  On  iri'in  see  Text,  and  Oram.  He  has  not 
only  received  the  spirit  from  without ;  He  re- 
ceives it  also  within  flim,  so  that  He  continually 
breathes  in  this  spiritual  air  of  life — this  alone 
and  no  other.  He  has  received  (objectively)  the 
spirit  in  absolute  fulness.  There  appears  to  me 
to  lie  in  these  words,  too,  an  allusion  to  Gen.  ii. 
7.  There  it  is  said  that  God  breathed  in  men 
His  spirit  a-s  the  principle  of  life.  But  this  prin- 
ciple of  life  performs  its  functions  no  mai  ter  in 
what  element  the  man  may  find  himself.  Even 
in  the  godless  it  is  constantly  active.  Yet  how 
unsatisfying,  how  mournful  is  that  breathing  of 
the  spirit  in  a  sphere  infected  by  sin.  The 
Messiah  lives  wholly  in  "the  fear  of  God."  He 
therefore  breathes  in  an  atmosphere  homogeneous 
to  Him.  He  therefore  brings  into  use  for  man- 
kind the  right  breathing  by  bringing  them  back 
into  the  pure  element  of  spirit.  He  is  the 
second  Adam. 

As  king,  the  Messiah  must  display  the  divinity 
of  His  disposition  pre-eminently  in  the  perfectly 
adequate  administration  of  justice.  He  will  there- 
fore never  let  His  judgment  depend  on  outward 
appearance,  never  on  that  which  pleases  the  out- 
ward sense,  but  He  will  only  suffer  that  to  pass 
for  right  that  is  right.  He  will  not,  therefore, 
look  on  the  person,  but  help  the  poor  and  lowly 
to  their  rights  (comp.  i.  26  sqq.;  iii.  13  sqq.). 
But  the  unjust  He  will  punish.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  ver.  4  b.  For  the  earth  (j*^!<.)  that  He 
smites  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth,  (Rev.  i.  16) 
and  that  is  put  parallel  with  .y^l  "  the  wicked" 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  world 
that  is  hostile  to  God.  "  The  wicked  "  V^^  is 
by  the  Chaldee,  and  since  that  by  many  expo- 
sitors, construed  not  only  as  a  collective  = 
Q'J'K'I,  but  at  the  same  time,  (or  even  exclu- 
sively e.  a.  Demtzsch)  in  the  sense  of  2  Thess. 
ii.  8,  as  designation  of  an  eschatological  person, 
in  whom  enmity  against  God  shall  reach  its 
climax.    The  staff  of  His  mouth  is  the  word  that 

foes  forth  out  of  His  mouth,  and  the  breath  of 
[is  lips  is  the  same.  For  His  word  is  in  fact 
what  His  lips  (spiritually)  breathe  out.  Thus 
He  proves  Himself  to  be  the  one  that  can  de- 
stroy in  the  same  way  as  He  created.  By  His 
word  were  things  made  ;  by  His  word  they  pass 
away.  Comp.  Ps.  civ.  29.  In  this  righteous- 
ness, however,  consists  His  proper  strength,  and 
the  guaranty  for  the  eternal  continuance  of  His 
kingdom.  The  powers  of  the  world  must  pass  away 
on  account  of  unrighteousness  (Prov.  xiv.  34). 


The  girdle  is  the  symbol  of  vigorous,  unim- 
peded development  of  strength,  because  the  an- 
cients could  run,  wrestle,  and  work  only  when  the 
girdle  confined  their  wide  garments  (comp.  Job 
xii.  18;  xxxviii.  3;  xl.  2;  Jer.  i.  17;  Eph.  vi. 
14;  1  Pet.  i.  13).  Let  the  loins  be  girt  with 
righteousness  and  truth,  and  the  girded  man 
stands  strong  and  firm  in  righteousness  and  truth. 
He  is  strong  by  both.  Therefore  He  does  not 
further  His  cause  by  unrighteousness  and  lies, 
but  by  the  contrary. 

5.  The  wolf  also the  sea.— Vers.  6-9. 

The  Prophet's  vision  penetrates  to  the  remotest 
time :  he  comprises  the  near  and  far  in  one  look. 
The  Assyria  of  the  present,  with  its  destruction 
in  the  near  future,  the  Messiah  in  the  inception 
of  His  appearance,  and  the  latest  fruits  of  His 
work  of  peace — all  this  he  sees  at  once  in  a  grand 
picture  before  him.  When  the  Redeemer,  as 
Prince  of  Peace  (ix.  5)  shall  have  done  away 
with  all  violence,  and  put  justice  on  the  throne, 
then  will  peace  be  in  the  earth,  and  that,  not  only 
among  men,  but  also  among  bea,sts.  The  Pro- 
phet, it  is  true,  does  not  explain  how  the  beasts 
are  to  be  made  accessible  to  this  peaceful  dispo- 
sition. But  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  only  stu- 
pendous changes  in  nature,  violent  revolutions, 
world-ruin  and  resurrection,  thus  the  slaying  of 
the  old  Adam,  and  the  regeneration  of  nature  can 
bring  forth  these  effects,  (Rev.  xx.  sq.).  "Be- 
hold I  make  all  things  new,"  (Bev.  xxi.  5)  says 
He,  that  sits  upon  the  throne.  But  we  see  from 
passages  like  xxxv. ;  xliii.  18  sqq.,  that  Isaiah 
himself  had  a  presentiment  of  this  grand,  and 
all-comprehending  world-renewal.  I'do  not  mean 
by  this  to  defend  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  word 
which  the  church  fathers  rejected  as  Judaizing, 
but  only  themselves  to  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  spiritualizing  and  allegorizing.  (Jerome 
appeals  to  Eph.  i.  3).  The  point  is  to  find  the 
happy  medium.  That,  however,  is  not  found  by 
saying  that  Isaiah  meant  what  he  said  in  a  real 
sense,  only  he  deceived  himself,  but  by  recog- 
nizing that  Isaiah,  as  organ  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  beheld  stupendous,  spirit-corporeal  reality, 
but  paints  this  reality  with  human,  earthly,  even 
national  and  temporal  colors.  In  short  there  will 
be  "a  new  creation,"  (2  Cor.  v.  17)  and  this  new 
creation  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  restitution  of 
that  oldest  creation,  that  original  one  of  Paradise, 
but  on  a  higher  plane.  But  how  in  the  picture 
of  the  Prophet,  to  draw  the  boundary  between 
absolute  and  relative  reality,  i.  e.,  whether  to  ex- 
clude only  single  traits  as  not  literal,  cr  whether 
to  divest  the  whole  of  its  local  and  temporal 
construction,  is  difiicult  to  say.  Yet  I  decide  for 
the  latter.  For  all  the  traits  of  the  picture 
painted  by  Isaiah  bear  the  stamp  of  the  existing 
earthly  corporality.  But  in  this  sphere  the  pro- 
phecy cannot  be  realized.  We  must  suppose  a 
new  basis  of  spiritual,  glorified  corporality  made 
for  this  fulfilment.  On  this  basis  then  the  Pro- 
phet's word  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  certainly  be 
fulfilled. 

The  young  lion  ("I'SJ  v.  29)  will  lie  quietly 
between  the  calf  and  the  fattened  ox,  hitherto  his 
favorite  food ;  and  a  small  boy  will  suffice  to  keep 
this  entire,  extraordinary,  mixed  up  herd.  Cow 
and    bear  graze,  and  theLr  young    rest  by  one 
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another,  while  the  old  male-lion  will  devour 
chopped  straw.  Poisonous  serpents  will  change 
their  nature ;  the  sucking  child  will  play  at  the 
hole  {vid.  Text,  and  Oram.)  of  the  adder.  The 
holy  mountain  of  Jehovah  (comp.  on  ii.  2  sqq.), 
will  not  indeed  physically  comprise  the  earth, 
but  it  will  rule  the  earth,  and  so  far  the  Prophet 
can  say,  there  shall  no  more  harm  be  done,  nor 
destruction  devised  on  the  holy  mountain.  The 
whole  earth,  in  fact,  is  only  the  slope  of  the 
mount  of  God.  But  the  reason  why  there  is  no 
more  harm,  is  that  the  whole  earth  (notice  how 
in  the  second  clause  ''earth"  is  substituted  for 


"holy  mountain")  will  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  LoBD.  No  doubt  the  Prophet  means  here, 
not  merely  a  dead  knowing,  which  even  the 
devils  have  (Jas.  ii.  17)  ;  he  means  a  living,  ex- 
perimental, practical  knowledge  of  God,  as  is 
possible  also  to  the  impersonal  creature.  There- 
fore the  whole  earth,  not  merely  man,  shall  know 
God  living,  and  thus  on  the  holy  mountain  shall 
no  harm  or  destruction  be  devised.  By  the  glori- 
ous picture  of  that  knowledge  filling  the  earth 
like  the  water  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  Prophet 
signifies  that  he  conceives  of  all  creatures  as 
filled  with  this  living  knowledge  of  God. 


2.    THE  EETDEN  OF  ISEAEL  TAKES  PLACE  ONLY  WHEN  THE  MESSIAH  HAS 
APPEARED  AND  THE  HEATHEN  HAVE  GATHERED  TO  HIM. 

Chapter  XI.  10-16. 

10  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
Which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ; 
To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  : 

And  his  rest  shall  be  'glorious. 

11  And  it  .shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

That  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time 

To  "recover  the  remnant  of  his  people, 

"Which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt, 

And  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam, 

And  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

12  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations, 
And  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
And  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
From  the  four  ^corners  of  the  earth. 

13  The  envy  also  °of  Ephraim  shall  depart. 
And  the  adversaries  of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off: 
Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah, 

And  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim. 

14  But  they  =hall  fly  upon  the  shoulders  '*of  the  Philistines  toward  the  west ; 
They  shall  spoil  Hhem  of  the  east  together : 

*They  shall  lay  their  hand  upon  Edom  and  Moab ; 
"And  the  children  of  Ammon  "shall  obey  them. 

15  And  the  Lord  'shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  ; 
And  «with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river, 
And  shall  smite  it  "in  the  seven  streams, 
And  make  men  go  over  "dry-shod. 

And  there  shall  be  an  highway  for  the  remnant  of  his  people. 
Which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria  ; 
Like  as  it  was  to  Israel 
In  the  day  that  he  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


16 


'  Heb.  glory. 

'  Heb.  ihe  chlUren  of  the  east. 

'  Heb.  T/ie  children  of  Ammon  their  obedience. 

•  acquire.  t  hordcfrs 

«  VIZ.,  the  Philistines,  Seaward.  •  their  subiertt 

f  with  trie  glowing  puff  of  his  breath.  h  ,„(„  seven  brooklets. 


2  Heb.  wings. 

*  Heb.  Eddm  and  Moab  shall  be  the  laying  on  of  their  hand. 

0  Heb.  in  shoes. 

"  against. 
f  banis/t. 


On  Ter.  10.  Sn  E/IT  comp.  on  viii.  19,  but  it  has  more 
emphasis  than  there. 
OnTer.n.  T  fj-Qin  is  only  found  here.  Many  would 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


connect  IT  with  what  follows  as  accus.  instr.  But  the 
position  conflicts  with  that.  Others  supply  uhuh;  but 
that  is  not  something  that  may  be  left  to  be  understood. 


CHAP.  XI.  10-16. 
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It  is  better  with  Deechslek  to  take  T  "I'DID  as  an  ex- 
pression equivalent  to  T  [PJ  (Exod.  vii.  4) :  manum  ad- 
dere  corresponding  to  manum  dare.  If  the  latter  means 
"  to  lay  the  hand  on  one,"  then  our  expression  means 
"  repeatedly  to  lay  hands  on  one." 

On  ver.  12.  D'mj  and  mS133>  by  this  simple  means 
the  Prophet  expresses  the  thought  that  the  promised 
gathering  shall  extend  to  both  sexes,  men  and  women. 
m3J3  J?3TX  is  only  found  here  in  Isaiah.  The  words 
are  taken  from  Deut.  xxii.  12,  and  are  found  beside 
Ezek.  vii.  2. 

On  ver.  14. 'U1  ^1033  13J71.  ^103  is  without  doubt  here 
used  in  a  double  sense.  Every  shoulder-shaped  eleva- 
tion is  called  tin3.  Thus  we  find  '11J3~D''  ^IH^  Num. 
xxxiv.  11;  'D13'n  ^1^3  Joshua  xv.  8;  xviil.  16; 
D'V-in  O  aid.  ver.  10.  irT'T'  >-3  xviii.  12;  nilV  O 
xviii.  13.  So,  too.  Josh.  XV.  11  speaks  of  a  tnpJ7  ^inS. 
Therefore  the  shoulder-like  watershed  of  the  coast  of 
Philistia  toward  the  sea  may  be  called  i^^2-    But  from 

the  verb  13J?  it  is  seen  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  the  figure  of  a  bird  of  prey  that  flies  on  a 
man's  shoulder  in  order  to  belabor  his  head.  But  is 
^t^3  St.  const,  or  ahsolutus.  Delitzsch  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  on  account  of  the  following  3  in  O^H^lBi  the  stat. 
absol  is  used  in  the  sense  ot  stat.  constructus.  It  were 
possible  that  the  Masorets  might  have  punctuated  in 
this  way  for  the  reason  assigned,  yet  this  kind  of  punc- 
tuation ought  to  occur  oftener.  But  Delitzsch  can  only 
appeal  to  the  accent  not  being  drawn  backwards  in 


13  3Vn  V.  2,  and  13  3Vn  x.  15,  where  no  st.  consiructtts 
exists.  I  agree,  thereJ^ore,  with  Deechsler  who  takes 
D*n^73  to  be  in  apposition  with  tin3 :  "  they  fly  on  to 
the  shoulder,  the  (so  named)  Philistine  land  ;"  nD*. 
however,  refers  to  the  whole,  and  is  contrasted,  not  with 
an  eastern  ^PQ  {^TV'V  O  Josh,  xviii.  12),  but  with 
Dip  'J3. 113'  oomp.x.2.— T  HlVtyD.  r\hm  oc- 
curs again  only  Esth.  ix.  19, 22  in  the  sense  of  mUdo  (do- 
norum).  On  the  other  hand  y  H /U^O  occurs  five  times 
in  Deut.  (xii.  7 ;  xv.  10 ;  xxiii.  21 ;  xxviii.  8,  20)  in  the 
sense  of  "  something  coming  under  the  hand,"  which  is 
said  of  food,  business,  etc.  Here  it  is  what  the  master, 
the  conqueror,  the  oppressor  lays  his  hand  on  in  order 
to  hold  it  down  ;  Ps,  xxxii.  4 ;  xxxv  iii.  3  ;  Iv.  2L  ;  cvi.  26. 
42;  exxxviii.  7,  eic.  In  this  the  abstract  stands  for  the 
concrete  as  in  ri^DiyD,  which  means  audicntla  (audi- 
ence) both  in  the  sense  of  confidential  hearing,  as  a 
title  of  honor  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23)  and  in 
the  sense  of  obcdientia  (=  obedientes,  subditi). 

On  ver.  15.  1J1  D'lnn.  There  exists  no  necessity  for 
reading  3''inn.  For,  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  D'Tfin  is 
only  a  strengthened  "1^  J  "  to  reproach,"  P.o.  cvi.  9  ;  Nah. 
i.  4. yy  tl'jn  comp.  on  x.  32. U"*^  is  an-.  Aey.  Ex- 
positors differ  about  it  very  much.  To  me  it  seems  best 
with  Delitzsch  to  derive  the  word  from  D1iJ=D'in,  DDn 
(from  which  Din  niger,  "  the  burned  black,"  Gen.  xxi. 
32  sqq.). 


EXEGETIOAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  now  declares  the  relation  of  the 
last,  glorious  return  of  Israel  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah.  In  ver.  10,  he  puts  in  front  the 
fact  that  the  heathen  will  inquire  after  the  root 
of  Jesse,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  place  where 
the  Messiah  rests  shall  partake  of  great  glory. 
By  this  he  intimates  plainly  that  the  heathen 
shall  turn  to  the  Messiah  before  Israel,  and  that 
therefore  the  promised  return  of  Israel  shall  only 
be  afterwards.  Then  he  speaks  of  this  return 
very  fully.  As  underlying  thought,  he  repre- 
sents that,  as  the  Lord  after  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age would  reject  His  people  by  a  more  extended 
captivity,  so  He  would  cause  a  second  return  out  of 
this  captivity.  With  this  thought  begins,  and 
closes  the  section  vers.  11-16.  The  remnant  of 
the  nation  shall  be  gathered  out  of  all  lands 
(vers.  11,  12).  The  inward  dissension  between 
Ephraim,  and  Judah  shall  cease  (ver.  13).  They 
shall  unitedly  conquer,  and  subjugate  their  ene- 
mies of  the  past,  both  East  and  West  (ver.  14). 
The  Eed  sea  shall  be  dried  up,  the  Euphrates 
shall  be  divided  into  seven  channels,  so  that  both 
bodies  of  water  that  separated  the  holy  land  from 
the  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  captivities  may 
be  easily  crossed  over.  (ver.  15).  Thus  from  the 
second  captivity  there  shall  be  prepared  as  glori- 
ous a  road  for  the  remnant,  as  there  was  tor  the 
nation  to  return  out  of  the  first  bondage.  (16). 

2.  And  in  that  day glorious. — Ver.  10. 

We  must  conceive  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  de- 
scription and  of  vers.  11-16  as  falling  between  the 
sections  vers.  1-5  and  6-9.  For  doubtless  the  hu- 
man world  must  be  first  penetrated  by  the  peace  of 
God.  Only  after  that  can  peace  extend  to  the  in- 
ferior creatures  (comp.  Gen.  i.  26  sqq.).     But  the 


Prophet  has  here  combined  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  because  he  thought  he  could  characterize  the 
Messianic  dominion  most  clearly,  by  its  conse- 
quences. In  a  similar  way  Jeremiah  (iii.  and 
iv.),  proceeds  from  the  description  of  the  (312') 
return  in  the  past  to  the  description  of  the  return 
in  the  far  future,  in  order  finally  to  join  on  after 
that  the  summons  to  return  in  the  present.  The 
Prophet's  naming  the  Messiah  Himself  ''  root 
of  Jesse"  after  calling  him,  ver.  1,  "a  shoot  out 
of  the  root  of  Jesse,"  has  a  double  reason.  The 
first  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  formal  one,  viz.  : 
that  for  brevity's  sake  the  Prophet  would  avoid 
repeating  [D  "IVJ  "  a  shoot  from."  But  he  could 
justly  omit  this  because  the  Messiah  formed  the 
most  prominent  ingredient  of  the  root  of  Jesse. 
He  was  in  this  root  like  He  was  in  the  loins  of 
Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  10).  But  for  Him,  the  root 
of  Jesse  had  been  a  common  root  as  any  other. 
We  have  here  therefore,  not  only  a  formal-rhe- 
torical synecdoche,  but  also  one  justified  in  its 
substance.  For  the  expression  is  in  any  case  a 
synecdoche  (comp.  the  so  frequent  synecdochical 
use  of  the  word  "  seed  ").  As  root  he  could  not 
be  a  standard  of  the  heathen.  He  could  be  so 
only  as  a  trunk  or  stem  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
root.  In  this  sense  he  is  called  "  root  of  David," 
Rev.  V.  5 ;  but  with  omission  of  the  synecdoche, 
he  is  called  ''root  and  offspring  of  David,"  Rev. 
xxii.  16.  Paul  cites  our  passage  Rom.  xv.  12 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  Messiah  is  a  standard 
to  the  heathen  so  far  as  He  will  be  an  appearance 
that  will  be  observable  to  all,  and  mightily  draw 
the  attention  of  all  to  Himself  On  the  subject 
matter  comp.  ii.  2;  Ixvi.  18  sqq.;    Hag.  ii.  7; 
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Zech.  ii.  15.  The  standard  "  stands  "  (comp.  iii. 
13)  for  it  is  fastened  to  an  upright  pole  (Num. 
xxi.  8,  where  the  pole  itself  is  called  DJ-  Comp. 
Isa.  V.  26).  But  it  is  not  said  who  has  planted 
the  standard.  It  just  stands  there  (comp.  itelTai, 
Luke  ii.  34).  It  sets  itself  by  its  own  inward, 
divine  power.     iJ'lt^  "  a  root "    stands  first  with 

emphasis.  ViH  "unto  Him"  resumes  the  sub- 
ject. "  Unto  Him  shall  seek,"  conveys  the  no- 
tion of  longing  desire.  It  is  clear  that  by  "na- 
tions" (dJ)  are  meant  the  heathen.  For  though 
'I'J  "  nation,"  in  the  singular,  is  used  for  Israel 
(comp.  i.  4),  it  is  never  so  in  the  plural. 

Israel  did  not  receive  the  LoED  when  He  came 
to  His  own  (Jno.  i.  11).  It  is  the  same  thought 
that  Paul  expresses  Rom.  x.  20,  in  words  taken 
from  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2  (according  to  LXX.).  "I  was 
found  of  them,  that  sought  me  not ;  I  was  mani- 
fest ('HtyilJ)  unto  them  that  asked  not  after 
me."  Paul  ascribes  to  partial  blindness  the  ex- 
ceeding remarkable  fact,  that  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  the  heathen  entered  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  before  Israel,  (Rom.  xi.  25) — DnUD 
"  a  rest,"  the  place  of  rest  where  moving  herd.s 
or  caravans  settle  down,  (xxviii.  12 ;  xxxii.  18  ; 
Ixvi.  1,  and  Num.  x.  33).  The  place  where  the 
Messiah  sits  down  to  rest  is  identical  with  the 
place  where  He  reveals  the  fulness  of  His  might 
and  glory,  it  is  His  body,  the  church  (Eph.  i- 
23).  Still  at  the  present  time  the  church  is  a 
gentile  church,  and  yet  it  is  a  glory  (1123  abslr. 
pro  eoncr.),  i.  e.,  a  realization  of  the  idea  of  glory, 
(comp  Ps.  xlv.  14)  even  though  only  a  prelimi- 
nary and  relative  glory. 

3.  And  it  shall  coma  to  pass of  the 

earth. — Vers.  11,  12.  The  Prophet  now  turns 
to  Israel.  Israel  must  first  be  broken  up,  and  its 
separate  parts  be  scattered  into  all  lands,  if  it  is 
to  accept  Him  that  is  promised  to  Israel  for  sal- 
vation. Only  out  of  a  state  of  banishment  and 
dispersion,  and  only  after  the  heathen  have  pre- 
viously joined  themselves  to  Him.  does  Israel 
know  and  lay  hold  on  its  Redeemer.  But  when 
it  shall  have  known  Him,  then  will  the  disper- 
sion cease,  then  shall  Israel  be  gathered  and  be 
brought  back  into  its  land.  The  first  exile  was 
the  Egyptian.  Wonderfully  was  Israel  redeemed 
out  of  it.  A  second  exile  is  in  prospect.  The  Pro- 
phet assumes  it.  He  has  already  announced  it  vi. 
11  sqq.;  x.  5  sqq.  What  had  already  occurred  at 
that  time  under  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29) 
was  as  much  only  a  faint  beginning  of  the  exile, 
as  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  was 
only  a  faint  beginning  of  the  redemption.  The 
Roman  exile,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the  second 
exile,  though  the  completion  of  it,  must  first 
have  accomplished  itself,  before  the  second  re- 
demption can  accomplish  itself 

The  Lord  has  acquired  Israel  (mjp),  He  let 
it  costHim  something.  He  expended  great  care 
upon  it,  therefore  the    nation  is    His   property 

(His  nbjO  "  peculiar  treasure,"  Exod.   xix.  5, 
etc.).  U:]i    ''purchased,"  is  found  in   this  sense 
even  in  Exod.  xv.  16,  the  song  of  triumph  of 
Moses,  to  which  Isaiah  seems  here  to  allude. 
The  Prophet  does  not  say  11tyN2,  etc.,  "  in  As- 


syria," but  "from  A,"  etc.,  [vid.  Exod.  x.  5),  for 
he  would  not  so  much  intimate  the  locality  where 
the  banished  are  found,  as  ra'her  designate  a 
remnant,  not  yet  quite  exterminated  by  the  nation 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  found.  He  then 
names  eight  nations,  Assyria  in  advance,  for  that 
is  the  world  power  that  he  sees  immediately 
before  him,  and  that  represents  all  following 
powers,  i.  e.,  the  world-power  in  general.  Next 
he  names  Egypt,  for  this  is  not  only  to  be  the 
actual  scene  of  future  exile,  but  is  also  a  proto- 
type of  such  exile.  Then  follow  two  names  that 
belong  to  Egypt,  then  three  that  belong  to  As- 
syria, finally  a  name  belonging  to  a  region  more 
distant  still, 

Pathros  (Egyptian  Patlier-res,  i.  e.,  the  southern 
Father  in  distinction  from  other  places  sacred  to 
Hathor,  of  this  name.  vid.  Eber's,  Egypt,  und  die 
Biicher  Mose's,  I.  p.  115  sqq.  On  its  relaticn  to 
D'lyn  comp.  the  remarks  at  chap.  xix.  1),  is 
Upfier-Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  15);  ''Cush"  (Ethio- 
pia) is  a  name  ''  that  acquired  an  extension  from 
the  south  of  India  to  the  interior  of  Africa" 
(Peessel).  Elam  (Elymais  xxi.  2;  xxii.  6)  is 
southern  Media ;  Shinar,  southern  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  X.  10);  on  Haniath  comp.  on  x.  9;  the 
islands  of  the  sea  are  the  western  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  (xxi v.  15 ;  xl.  15 ; 
xli.  1,  5,  etc.).  When  it  is  said  that  the  Loed  will 
raise  a  standard  to  the  nations,  it  is  not  meant 
that  this  signal  shall  concern  the  heathen  nations, 
for  ver.  10  spoke  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles; 
but  in  the  direction  of  these  various  abodes  of  the 
nations,  the  sign  shall  be  given  to  the  Israelites. 

4.  The  envy  also land   of   Egypt. — 

Vers.  13-16.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  havmg 
told  of  the  gathering  of  the  remnant,  the  Pro- 
phet would  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  re- 
turn. But  he  does  this  only  at  vers.  15,  16.  First, 
the  idea  of  gathering  and  re-union  brings  up  that 
of  inward  unity.  He  announces  that  the  old 
enmity  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  will  cease, 
and  that  henceforth,  both,  strong  from  unity, 
shall  conquer  their  outward  foes.  Are  "the  ene- 
mies of  Judah"  the  Ephraimites  (the  Prophet 
would  say,  did  the  oppressors  of  Judah  appear 
even  among  Ephraim,  they  would  be  exter- 
minated) then  the  ''  envy  of  Ephraim,"  is  not 
the  jealousy  that  Ephraim  has,  but  that  of  which 
it  is  the  object.  But  as  the  Prophet  ascribes  to 
Judah  oppression  in  the  second  half,  after  re- 
ferring to  him  in  the  first  half  as  the  one  op- 
pressed, so  in  the  second  half  he  ascribes  envy  to 
Ephraim,  after  having  in  the  first  part  described 
him  as  the  object  of  envy.  There  is  therefore, 
an  artistic  crossing  of  notions.  Israel,  harmoni- 
ous at  last,  shall  at  once  be  superior  in  strength 
to  all  its  neighbors.  It  i.s  very  evident  here,  how 
the  Prophet  paints  the  remotest  future  with  the 
colors  of  the  present.  Still  in  the  period  of  the 
reign  of  peace  (comp.  too,  ii.  4)  he  makes  Israel 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  subdue  them 
quite  in  the  fashion  that,  in  the  Prophet's  time, 
would  be  the  heart's  desire  of  a  true  Theocrat. 

The  "  tongue  of  the  Fjgyptian  sea,"  is  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  or  Reed-gulf,  '^iD-D]  (Exod.  x.  19,  etc.). 

"  Tongue  "  \^^'  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  like  Josh. 
XV.  2,  5 ;  xviii.  19.  The  Euphrates  in  the  second 
return  is  to  correspond  to  the  Jordan  which  was 
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BO  miraculously  crossed  in  the  journey  out  of 
Egypt  (Josh.  iii.).  The  Lord  shall  wave  His 
hand  against  it,  as  it  were,  adjuring  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  smite  it  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth 
as  with  a  glowing  hot  wind,  that  will  dry  it  up, 
so  that  it  win  separate  into  seven  shallow  brook- 
lets, which  Israel  may  walk  through  in  sandals. 
Thereby,  a  "fenced  way,"  (via  munita  Tnop  xix. 
23 ;  xl.  3 ;  Ixii.  10,  etc.,  comp.  vii.  3)  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  remnant  of  Israel  out  of  the  Assy- 
rian exile,  that  will  be  as  glorious  as  the  HtOO 
on  which  Israel  returned  out  of  Egypt.  As  for 
''the  remnant,"  it  must  be  understood  with  the 
same  restriction  explained  x.  21  sqq. 

[.J.  A.  Albxandbb,  on  ver.  13.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  enmity  of  Ephraim 
against  Judab,  of  the  nature  of  the  schism  they 
wrought  and  maintained  in  Israel,  "explains  why 
the  Prophet  lays  so  much  more  stress  upon  the 
envy  of  Ephraim  than  upon  the  enmity  of  Judah, 
viz. ;  because  tlie  latter  was  only  the  indulgence 


of  an  unhallowed  feeling,  to  which,  in  the  other 
case  was  superadded  open  rebellion  and  apostacy 
from  God.  Hence,  the  first  three  members  of 
the  verse  before  us  speak  of  Ephraim's  enmity  to 
Judah,_  and  only  the  fourth  of  Judah's  enmity  to 
Ephraim ;  as  if  it  occurred  to  the  Prophet  that, 
although  it  was  Ephraim  whose  disposition 
needed  chiefly  to  be  changed,  yet  Judah  also  had 
a  change  to  undergo,  which  is  "therefore  intimated 
in  the  last  clause,  as  a  kind  of  after-thought. 
The  envy  of  Ephraim  against  Judah  shall  depart 
— the  enemies  of  Judah  (in  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes)  shall  be  cut  off— Ephraim  shall  no 
more  envy  Judah — yes,  and  Judah  in  its  turn 
shall  cease  to  vex  Ephraim. 

Ibid.  On  ver.  16.  H/Dn  is  a  highway  as  ex- 
plained by  jTJNitjs  [agger)  and  Hend.  (causey), 
an  artificial  road  formed  by  casting  up  the  earth, 

(from  770  to  raise)  and  thus  distinguished  from 
a  path  worn  by  the  feet  C^^T  or  nD'np)]. 


3.  ISRAEL'S  SONG  OF  PRAISE  FOR  THE  WRATH  AND  GRACE  OF  HIS  GOD. 

Chapter  XII.  1-6. 

1  And  in  that  day  thou  shalt  say, 

0  LoED,  I  -will  praise  thee : 

'Though  thou  was  angry  with  me,  ""thine  anger  is  turned  away, 
And  thou  comfortedst  me. 

2  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation  ; 

1  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid : 

For  the  LoED  JEHOVAH  is  my  strength  and  my  song  ; 
He  also  is  become  my  salvation. 
3,  4  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.    And  in  that 
day  shall  ye  say, 
Praise  the  Loed, 
'Call  upon  his  name, 
Declare  his  doings  among  the  people, 
Make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted. 

5  Sing  unto  the  Loed  ;  for  he  hath  done  excellent  things  : 
This  is  known  in  all  the  earth. 

6  Cry  out  and  shout,  thou  ^inhabitant  of  Zion : 

For  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee. 


1  Or,  Proclaim  his  name, 
■  That. 

TEXTUAL   AND 

On  ver.  1.  IJI  3ii?\    I  do  not  think  that  this  period 

can  be  consrrued  paratactically ;  for  then  it  must  read 

'jnnjW  3tyfll- Isaiah  never  uses  tlJX.    This  word 

is  probably  an  allusion  to  1  Kings  viil.  46,  where  Solo- 
mon in  his  prayer  of  dedication  says :  "  If  they  sin 
against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  D3  Jli]  JNl." 
Comp.  Ps.  Ix.  3. 

On  ver.  2.  TIJ^W'  is  very  frequent  both  in  Isa.  (xxv. 
9 ;  xxvi.  1 ;  xxxiii.  2 ;  xlix.  6 ;  li.  6,  8  ;  Ivi.  1,  etc.),  and  in 
the  Psalms  (Ixii.  2;  Ixxxviii.  2;  Ixxxix.  27,  etc.  It  oc- 
curs three  times  in  our  chapter,  ver.  2,  Us,  and  ver.  3. — 
nOJS  and  inSK  form  a  paronomasia. inSX   X7 


2  Heb.  inkabUress. 
*•  let  thine  anger,  etc. 

GRAMMATICAt. 

recalls  Ps.  xxvii.  1  OniJX  'BD  '^n-tlJJD  '").  The 
entire  second  clause  of  ver.  2  is  borrowed  from  the  tri- 
umphal song  of  Moses,  of  which  we  were  reminded  be- 
fore by  nijp  xi.  1.  Comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  14.  Only  it  may 
be  noticed  that  in  our  passage,  as  if  to  excel  the  origi- 
nal (Delitzsch),  the  two  divine  names  niP''  H^  stand 
in  the  form  of  a  climax  ascendens. H^  is  an  abbrevia- 

T 

tion  of  niTT  peculiar  to  poetry.  It  occurs  first  Exod. 
XV.  2 ;  xvii.  16.  Beside  the  text,  it  occurs  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  as 
here  joined  with  niTT'  and  xxxviii.  11,  where  TT'  i^  put 
double.  Beside  these  instances  the  word  is  found  only 
in  the  Psalms  and  in  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  fi. moi  ab- 
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breviated  instead  of  'JT^OI  would  not  be  Hebrew.    The 
suffix  in  "i;?  applies  also  to  rnOI;  both  appear  thereby 
as  one  notion.    Comp.  Ewald,  §  339  6. 
On  Ter.  3.  nsyty  xxii.  13 ;  xxxv.  10 ;  li.  3,  11 ;  Ixi.  1.— 

nir;?a  xii.  is. 

On  Ter.  4.   The  words  HID  to  VPh^^}?  occur  word 

for  word,  Ps.  cv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  8. IDI^  Jji^J-    Comp. 

Ps.  cxlviii.  13 :  n^S  roty  ajifJ  '3  which  words  appear 
to  have  arisen  from  a  combination  of  our  passage  and 
ii.  U,  17. 

On  ver.  5. 1"1DT,  too,  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  the 


poetry  of  the  Pss.  where  alone  it  occurs  .sonaelimes  with  ^ 
sometimes  as  here  with  the  aoeus.;  Ps.  xlTii.7 ;  liTiii.5, 33. 

niNJ  is  an  expression  of  Isaiah ;  comp.  ix.  17. K'thibh 

n;?TO,  K'ri  n;?^1n.  The  Pual  participle  is  found 
only  in  the  plural  with  suffixes,  meaning:  "acquaint- 
ance," amicus  (Ps.  Iv.  14;  Ixxxviil.  9, 19  ;  xxxi.  12;  Job 
xix.  14 ;  2  Kings  x.  11).  As  our  chapter  evinces  so  much 
borrowing  from  the  language  of  the  Psalms,  I  prefer 
K'thibh.  In  respect  to  sense,  there  is  no  difference. 
'nn  is  a  verb  easily  supplied  after  I^^fTD-  The  femi 
nine  may  refer  to  niXJ  or  be  construed  neuter,  and  bo 
more  generally.    The  latter  is  perhaps  the  better. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  concludes  his  grand  prophecy 
against  Assyria  witli  a  short  doxology.  It  has 
two  subdivisions,  both  of  which  begin  with  the 
words:  "and  thou  shalt  (ver.  4:  ye  shall)  say  in 
that  day."  Both  are  joined  by  a  brief  prophetic 
middle  term  (ver.  3).  The  first  comprises  six,  the 
second  seven  members.  In  the  first  part  Israel 
speaks  in  the  singular  (corresponding  to  "thou 
wilt  say"),  "I  will  thank  the  Lord,"  etc.  (ver.  12). 
After  this  expression  of  a  proper  sentiment,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  response  to  the  hope  expressed  in 
ver.  2,  the  promise  of  ver.  3  is  given.  After  this 
interpretation  conies  the  second  summons,  ex- 
pressed in  the  plural.  Corresponding  to  this  Is- 
rael speaks  in  the  plural,  manifesting  not  merely 
its  subjective  disposition,  but  summoning  to  a  ge- 
neral participation  in  it.  Hence  follow  only  im- 
peratives, seven  members,  in  elevated  strain.  And 
this  little  passage,  so  full  of  sentiment  and  art,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  cannot  be  Isaiah's  genuine 
writing !  li'ortunately  he  is  quite  alone  in  the 
opinion. 

2.  And  in  that  day my  salvation.— 

Vers.  1,  2.  "In  that  day"  points  to  the  future — 
when  all  that  has  been  foretold  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  (comp.  xi.  10, 11).  Then  shall  Israel  say 
"I  will  praise  thee"  ('"  "I^1^')  that  is  an  original 
expression  of  David's,  and  thereafter  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Psalms;  2  Sam.  xxii.  50;  Ps. 
xviii.  50;  xxx.  13;  xxxv.  18 ;  xliii.  4;  lii.  11, 
etc.  But  the  first  thing  for  which  Israel  is  to  re- 
turn thanks  is  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  him 
— that  He  has  punished  him. — [See  on  the  con- 
struction Text,  and  Oram.  J.  A.  Alexander  re- 
marks here :  "  The  apparent  incongruity  of  thank- 
ing God  because  He  was  angry  is  removed  by 
considering  that  the  subject  of  the  thanksgiving 
is  the  whole  complex  idea  expressed  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse,  of  which  God's  being  angry 
is  only  one  element.  It  was  not  simply  because 
God  was  angry  that  the  people  praise  Him,  but 
because  He  was  angry  and  His  anger  ceased. 
The  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  by  Paul  in 
Greek,  when  he  says  (Eom.  v.  17):  "But  God  be 
thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye 
have  from  the  heart  obeyed,"  etc.  The  particle 
but  seems  to  be  necessary  to  rendering  our  text 
into  English.— Tb.]  The  holy  anger  of  God  is 
but  a  manifestation  of  His  love,  and  he  is  as 
much  to  be  thanked  for  His  anger  as  for  His 
love. 

When,  too,  the  turning  of  this  wrath  takes 
place,  Israel  may  pray  for  the  lasting  continuance 
of  favor  and  grace.     That  the  Masorets  also  con- 


strued as  we  do  {vid  Text,  and  Oram.)  appears 
from  the  Athnach. 

3.  Therefore  ye  shall of  salvation. — 

Ver.  3.  These  words  appear  to  be  a  response  to 
the  expression  of  believing  trust  that  we  find  in 
ver.  2.  That  is,  richly  and  endlessly  ye  shall 
partake  of  salvation.  At  the  Feast  of  the  Taber- 
nacles water  was  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  for  a  drink-oflfering.  From  the  priest  that 
so  brought  it  with  solemnity  into  the  temple,  ano- 
ther took  it,  and,  while  doing  so,  used  the  words 
of  our  text.  Comp.  in  a  Bib.  Diet.  art.  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles. [This  ceremony  originated  at  a  period 
long  after  Isaiah's  time. — Tk.] 

4.  And  in  that  day midst  of  thee,— 

Vers.  4-6.  The  second  stage  of  the  song.  "  Ye 
shall  draw  "  leads  the  Prophet  to  proceed  in  the 
plural  number.  Excepting  the  change  of  num- 
ber the  words  are  the  same  as  ver.  1.  Thus,  too, 
the  verbs  of  the  following  two  verses  are  in  the 
plural.  Notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are 
imperatives.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  Israel  no 
longer  makes  a  subjective  confession  like  ver.  1, 
but  demands  a  participation  in  his  faith :  Jeho- 
vah shall  be  proclaimed  to  all  the  world. 

The  last  ver.  (6)  is  distinguished  from  the  fore- 
going by  the  verbs  being  no  longer  in  the  plural, 
but  "the  returned  "  of  Israel  are  addressed  in  the 
singular.  This,  too,  doubtless,  is  no  accident.  In 
vers.  4  and  5  the  word  goes  out  to  the  wide 
world  :  all  nations  must  be  taught ;  the  majestic 
deeds  of  Jehovah  must  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  earth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet 
would  wish  not  to  conclude  with  this  look  into 
the  measureless  expanse,  but  would  rather  fix  his 
eyes,  to  conclude,  on  the  beloved  form  of  the  in- 
habitant [fem.  Germ.  BUrgerin^  of  Zion  (the  ex- 
pression only  here  in  Isaiah). 

All  honor  and  all  salvation  of  Zion  rest  in 
this,  that  it  has  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  it  as  its 
living  and  personal  shield  and  fountain  of  life. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAl,. 

1.  On  vii.  1.  "  Hierosolyma  oppugnatur,  etc. 
Jerusalem  is  assaulted  but  not  conquered.  The 
church  is  pr&ssed  but  not  oppressed." — Fobrstee. 

2.  On  vii.  2.  "  Quando  ecdesia,  etc.  When 
the  Church  is  assaulted  and  Christ  crucified  over 
again  in  His  elect,  Rezin  and  Pekah,  Herod  and 
Pilate  are  wont  to  form  alliance  and  enter  into 
friendly  relations.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
foxes  of  Samson,  joined  indeed  by  the  tails,  but 
their    heads    are    disconnected." — Poebsteb. — 
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•'He  that  believes  flees  not  (Isa.  xxviii.  16).  'The 
righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion'  (Prov.  xxviii.  1). 
Hypocrites  and  those  that  trust  in  works  (work- 
saints)  have  neither  reason  nor  faith.  Therefore 
they  cannot  by  any  means  quiet  tlieir  heart.  In 
prosperity  they  are,  indeed,  overweening,  but  in 
adversity  they  fall  away  (Jer.  xvii.  9)."  Cbamee. 

3.  On  vii.  9.  ("  If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely 
ye  shall  not  be  e.stabliahed." )  "Insignis  sententia, 
etc.  A  striking  sentiment  that  may  be  adapted 
generally  to  all  temptation,  because  all  earnest 
endeavor  after  anything,  as  you  know,  beguiles 
us  in  temptation.  But  only  faith  in  the  word  of 
promise  makes  us  abide  and  makes  sure  whatever 
we  would  execute.  He  warns  Ahaz,  therefore,  as 
if  he  said :  I  now  promise  you  by  the  word,  it 
shall  be  that  those  two  kings  sliall  not  hurt  you. 
Believe  this  word  I  For  if  you  do  not,  whatever 
you  afterwards  devise  will  deceive  you  :  because 
all  confidence  is  vain  which  is  not  supported  by 
the  word  of  God." — Lutheb. 

4.  On  vii.  10-12.  "  Wicked  Ahaz  pretends 
to  great  sanctity  in  abstaining  from  asking  a  sign 
through  fear  of  God.  Thus  hypocrites  are  most 
conscientious  where  there  is  no  need  for  it :  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  ought  to  be  humble, 
they  are  the  most  insolent.  But  where  God  com- 
mands to  be  bold,  one  must  be  bold.  For  to  be 
obedient  to  the  word  is  not  tempting  God.  That 
is  rather  tempting  God  when  one  proposes  some- 
thing without  having  the  word  for  it.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  greatest  virtue  to  rest  only  in  the  word, 
and  desire  nothing  more.  But  where  God  would 
add  something  more  than  the  word,  then  it  must 
not  be  thought  a  virtue  to  reject  it  as  superfluous. 
We  must  therefore  exercise  such  a  faith  in  the 
word  of  God  that  we  will  not  despise  the  helps 
that  are  given  in  addition  to  it  as  aids  to  faith. 
For  example  the  Lord  ofiers  us  in  the  gospel  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Why  then  Baptism 
and  the  Lokd's  Supper  ?  Are  they  to  be  treated 
as  superfluous  ?  By  no  means.  For  if  one  be- 
lieves the  word  be  will  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
an'  entire  obedience  toward  God.  We  ought 
therefore  to  learn  to  join  the  sign  with  the  word, 
for  no  man  has  the  power  to  sever  the  two. 

But  do  you  ask  :  is  it  permitted  to  ask  God  for 
a  sign  ?  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Gideon. 
Answer :  Although  Gideon  was  not  told  of  God  to 
ask  a  sign,  yet  he  did  it  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  not  according  to  his  own  fancy. 
We  must  not  therefore  abuse  his  example,  and 
must  be  content  with  the  sign  that  is  offered  by 
the  LoED.  But  there  are  extraordinary  signs  or 
miracles,  like  that  of  the  text,  and  ordinary  ones 
like  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  both 
have  the  same  object  and  use.  For  as  Gideon 
was  strengthened  by  that  miraculous  event,  so, 
too,  are  we  strengthened  by  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although  no  miracle  appears 
before  our  eyes."  Hbim  and  Hoffmann  after 
Ltjthee.  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  also 
asked  the  Lord  to  show  him  the  right  wife  for 
Isaac  by  means  of  a  sign  of  His  own  choosing, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14). 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  this  asking  a  sign 
(opening  the  Bible  at  a  venture,  or  anv  other 
book)  does  not  suit  Christian  perfection  (Heb.  vi. 
1).  A  Christian  ought  to  be  inwardly  sensible 
of  the  divine  will.    He  ought  to  content  himself 


with  the  guarantees  that  God  Himself  offers. 
Only  one  must  have  open  eyes  and  ears  for  them. 
This  thing  of  demanding  a  sign,  if  it  is  not  di- 
rectly an  effect  of  superstition  (Matt.  xii.  39; 
xvi.  4 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22),  is  certainljf  childish,  and, 
because  it  easily  leads  to  superstitious  abuses,  it 
is  dangerous. 

5.  On  vii.  13.  "  Non  caret,  etc.  That  the 
Prophet  calls  God  hw  God  is  not  without  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis.  In  Zech.  ii.  12  it  is  said,  that 
whoever  touches  the  servants  of  God  touches  the 
pupil  of  God's  eye.  Whoever  opposes  teacher 
and  preacher  will  have  to  deal  with  God  in  hea- 
ven or  with  the  Lord  who  has  put  them  into 

oflice." — FOERSTEE. 

6.  On  vii.  14.  ."The  name  Immanuel  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  richest  in  contents  of  all 
the  Holy  Scripture.  'God  with  us'  comprises 
God's  entire  plan  of  salvation  with  sinful  human- 
ity. In  a  narrower  sense  it  means  '  God-man ' 
(Matth.  i.  23),  and  points  to  the  personal  union 
of  divinity  and  humanity,  in  the  double  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God  become  man.  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
God-with-us,  however,  in  this,  that  for  about  33 
years  He  dwelt  among  us  sinners  (Jno.  i.  11, 14). 
In  a  deeper  and  wider  sense  still  He  was  such  by 
the  Immanuel's  work  of  the  atonement  (2  Cor.  v. 
19  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  3).  He  will  also  be  such  to  every 
one  that  believes  on  Him  by  the  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification  and  the  daily  renewal  of 
His  holy  and  divine  communion  of  the  Spirit 
(Jno.  xvii.  2,3,  26 ;  xiv.  19,  20,  21,  23).  He_  is 
such  now  by  His  high-priestly  and  royal  admin- 
istration and  government  for  His  whole  Church 
(Matth.  xxviii.  20 ;  Heb.  vii.  25).  He  will  be 
snch  in  the  present  time  of  the  Church  in  a  still 
more  glorious  fashion  (Jno.  x.  16).  The  entire 
and  complete  meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel, 
however,  will  only  come  to  light  in  the  new 
earth,  and  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi. 
3,  23  ;  xxii.  5)."— Wilh.  Fried.  Poos. 

Chap.  VIII. — 7.  On  ver.  5  sqq.  ''  Like  boast- 
ful swimmers  despise  small  and  quiet  waters,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  better  display  of  their 
skill,  boast  of  the  great  sea  and  master  it,  but 
often  are  lost  in  it, — thus,  too,  did  the  hypocrites 
that  despised  the  small  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
bragged  much  and  great  things  of  the  power  and 
splendor  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Syrians;  such  hypocrites  are  still  to  be  found 
now-a-days — such  that  bear  in  their  eye  the  ad- 
miranda.  Romae,  the  splendor,  riches,  power, 
ceremonies  and  pomp  of  the  Komish  church,  and 
thereupon  '  set  their  bushel  by  the  bigger-heap.' 
It  is  but  the  devil's  temptation  over  again  :  '  I 
will  give  all  this  to  thee.'"— Cramer.— "i^oras 
Siloa,"  etc.  "  The  fountain  of  Siloam,  near  the 
temple,  daily  reminded  the  Jews  that  Christ  was 
coming." — Calvin  on  Jno.  ix.  7. 

8.  On  viii.  10.  "  When  the  great  Superlatives 
sit  in  their  council  chambers  and  have  deter- 
mined everything,  how  it  ought  to  be,  and  espe- 
cially how  they  will  extinguish  the  gospel,  then 
God  sends  the  angel  Gabriel  to  them,  who  must 
look  through  the  window  and  say  :  nothing  will 
come  of  it." — Ltjthbe. — "Christ,  who  is  our  Im- 
manuel, is  witk  us  by  His  becoming  man,  for  us 
by  His  office  of  Mediator,  in  us  by  the  work  of 
His  sanctification,  by  us  by  His  personal,  gracious 
presence." — Cramer. 
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9.  On  viii.  14,  15.  Christ  alone  is  set  by 
Grod  to  be  a  stone  by  which  we  are  raised  up. 
That  He  is,  however,  an  occasion  of  offence  to 
many  is  because  of  their  purpose,  petulance  and 
contempt  (1  Pet.  ii.  8).  Therefore  we  ought  to 
fear  lest  we  take  offence  at  Him.  For  whoever 
falls  on  this  stone  will  shatter  to  pieces  (Matth. 
xxi.  44)."  Crameb. 

10.  On  viii.  16  sqq.  He  warns  His  disciples 
against  heathenish  superstition,  and  exhorts  them 
to  show  respect  themselves  always  to  law  and 
testimony.  "  They  must  not  think  that  God  must 
answer  them  by  visions  and  signs,  therefore  He 
refers  them  to  the  written  word,  that  they  may 
not  become  altogether  too  spiritual,  like  those 
now-a-days  who  cry  :  spirit  1  spirit  1  .  .  .  Christ 
says,  Luke  xvi. :  They  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  again  Juo.  v.  39:  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures. So  Paul  says,  2  Tim.  iii.  16 :  The  Scrip- 
ture is  profitable  for  doctrine.  So  says  Peter,  2 
Pet.  i.  9 :  We  have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy.  It 
is  the  word  that  changes  hearts  and  moves  them. 
But  revelations  puff  people  up  and  make  them  in- 
solent." Heim  and  Hoffmann  after  Luther. 

Chap.  IX.— 11.  On  ver.  1  sqq.  (2).  "  Poatre- 
ma  pars,  etc.  The  latter  part  of  chap.  viii.  was 
vo/MKJ)  ml  airerATiTiKy  (legal  and  threatening)  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  and  best  part  of  chap, 
ix.  is  evayy^ALKT^  Kcri  zapa/iv^7}riK^j  (evangelical 
and  comforting).  Tims  must  ever  law  and  gos- 
pel, preaching  wrath  and  grace,  words  of  reproof 
and  words  of  comfort,  a  voice  of  alarm  and  a 
voice  of  peace  follow  one  another  in  the  church.'' 
FOEBSTER. 

12.  On  ix.  1  (2).  Both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  Christ  is  often  called  light. 
Thus  Isaiah  calls  Him  "  a  light  to  the  gentiles," 
xlii.  6;  xlix.  6.  The  same  Prophet  says:  "Arise, 
shine  (make  thyself  light),  for  thy  light  is  come," 
Ix.  1.  And  again  ver.  19:  "The  Lord  shall  be 
unto  thee  an  everlasting  light."  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  principally  John  that  makes  use 
of  this  expression  :  ''  The  life  was  the  light  of 
men,"  i.  4,  "  and  the  light  shined  in  the  dark- 
ness," ver.  5.  John  was  not  that  light,  but 
bore  testimony  to  tJie  light,  ver.  8.  "  That  was 
the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  comelh 
into  the  world,"  ver.  9.  And  further:  "And  this 
is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light," 
iii.  19.  "  1  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  (viii.  12  ; 
ix.  5;  comp.  xii.  3-5;  xxxvi.  46). 

13.  On  ix.  1  (2).  The  people  that  sit  in 
darkness  may  be  understood  to  comprise  three 
grades.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Zebulon  and 
Naphtali  are  called  so  (viii.  23),  for  the  Prophet's 
gaze  is  fixed  first  on  that  region  lying  in  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Palestine,  which  was  neighbor  to 
the  heathen  and  mixed  with  them,  and  on  this  ac- 
count was  held  in  low  esteem  by  the  dwellers  in 
Judah.  The  night  that  spreads  over  Israel  in 
general  is  darkest  there.  But  all  Israel  partakes 
of  this  night,  therefore  all  Israel,  too,  may  be  un- 
derstood as  among  the  people  sitting  in  darkness. 
Fmally,  no  one  can  deny  that  this  night  extends 
over  the  borders  of  Israel  to  the  whole  human 
race.  For  far  as  men  dwell  extends  the  night 
which  Christ,  as  light  of  the  world,  came  to  dis- 
pel, Luke  i.  76  sqq. 

14.  On  ix.  5  (6).     Many  lay  stress  on  the  no- 


tion "  child,"  inasmuch  as  they  see  in  that  the 
reason  for  the  reign  of  peace  spoken  of  after- 
wards. It  is  not  said  a  man,  a  king,  a  giant  is 
given  to  us.  But  this  is  erroneous.  For  the 
child  does  not  remain  a  child.  He  becomes  a 
man :  and  the  six  names  that  are  ascribed  to  Him 
and  also  the  things  predicted  of  His  kingdom 
apply  to  Him,  not  as  a  child,  but  as  a  man.  That 
His  birth  as  a  child  is  made  prominent,  has  its 
reason  in  this,  that  thereby  His  relation  to  hu- 
man kind  should  be  designated  as  an  organic  one. 
He  does  not  enter  into  humanity  as  a  man,  i.  e. 
as  one  whose  origin  was  outside  of  it,  but  He  was 
born  from  it,  and  especially  from  the  race  of 
David.  He  is  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  David.  He 
is  a  natural  offshoot,  but  also  the  crowning  bloom 
of  both.  Precisely  because  He  was  to  be  con- 
ceived, carried  and  born  of  a  human  mother, 
and  indeed  of  a  virgin,  this  prophecy  belongs 
here  as  the  completion  and  definition  of  the  two 
prophetic  pictures  vii.  10  sqq. ;  viii.  1  sqq. — "He 
came  down  from  heaven  for  the  sake  of  us  men, 
and  for  our  bliss  (1  Tim.  i.  15;  Lukeii.7).  For  out- 
advantage :  for  He  undertook  not  for  the  seed  of  an- 
gels, but  for  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Heb.  ii.  16). 
Not  sold  to  us  by  God  out  of  great  love,  but  given 
(Pom.  V.  15;  Jno.  iii.  16).  Therefore  every  one 
ought  to  make  an  application  of  the  word  '  to 
us'  to  himself,  and  to  learn  to  say:  this  child  was 
given  to  me,  conceived  for  me,  born  to  me." — 
Cramer. — "  Our  oportuit,  etc.  Why  did  it  be- 
come the  Redeemer  of  human  kind  to  be  not 
merely  man,  nor  merely  God,  but  God  and  man 
conjoined  or  ^edvUpairovt  Anselm  replies  brief- 
ly, indeed,  but  pithily :  Deum  qui  posset,  hominem, 
qui  deberet."  Foekstek. 

15.  On  ix.  5  (6).  ''Yon  must  not  suppose 
here  that  He  is  to  be  named  and  called  accord- 
ing to  His  person,  as  one  usually  calls  ano- 
ther by  his  name ;  but  these  are  names  that  one 
must  preach,  praise  and  celebrate  on  account  of 
His  act,  works  and  oflice."  LtrTHEB. 

16.  On  ix.  6.  ''  Verba  pauca,  etc.  A  few 
words,  but  to  be  esteemed  great,  not  for  their 
number  but  for  their  weight."  Augustine.  "  Ad- 
mirabilis  in,  etc.  Wonderful  in  birth,  counsellor 
in  what  He  preaches,  God  in  working,  strong  in 
suffering,  father  of  the  world  to  come  in  resurrec- 
tion, Prince  of  peace  in  bliss  perpetual."  Ber- 
nard OF  Clairvaux.  In  reference  to  "  a  child 
is  born,"  and  ''  a  sou  is  given,"  JoH.  CoccEiTJS 

remarks  in  his  Heb.  Lex.  s.  o.  iV :  '■  respectu, 
etc.,  in  respect  to  .His  human  nature  He  is  said  to 
be  born,  and  in  respect  to  His  divine  nature  and 
eternal  generation  not  indeed  born,  but  given,  as, 
Joh.  iii.  16,  it  reads  God  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son." 

''  In  the  application  of  this  language  all  de- 
pends on  the  words  is  born  to  us,  is  given  to  us." 
The  angels  are,  in  this  matter,  far  from  being  as 
blessed  as  we  are.  They  do  not  say :  To  ms  a 
Saviour  is  born  this  day,  but ;  to  you.  As  long 
as  we  do  not  regard  Christ  as  ours,  so  long  we 
shall  have  little  joy  in  Him.  But  when  we  know 
Him  as  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification 
and  redemption,  as  a  gift  that  our  heavenly 
Father  designed  for  us,  we  will  appropriate  Him 
to  ourselves  in  humble  faith,  and  take  possessioQ 
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of  all  His  redeeming  effecta  that  He  has  acquired. 
For  giving  and  taking  go  together.     The  Sou  is 

fiven  to  us;  we  must  in  faith  receive  Him,"  J.  J. 
Iambach,  Betracht.  iiber  das  Ev.  Esaj.,  Halle, 
1724. 

On  ix.  6  (7).  "The  government  is  on  His 
shoulders."  "It  ia  further  shown  how  Christ 
differs  in  this  respect  from  worldly  kings.  They 
remove  from  themselves  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment and  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  privy 
counsellors.  But  He  does  not  lay  His  dominion 
as  a  burden  on  any  other;  He  needs  no  prime 
minister  and  vicegerent  to  help  Him  bear  the 
burden  of  administration,  but  He  beara  all  by  the 
word  of  His  power  as  He  to  whom  all  things  are 
given  of  the  Father.  Therefore  He  says  to  the 
house  of  Jacob  (xlvi.  3  sq.) :  Hearken  unto  me  ye 
who  were  laid  on  my  shoulders  from  your 
mothers'  womb.  I  will  carry  you  to  old  age.  I 
will  do  it,  I  will  lift,  and  carry  and  deliver, — on 
the  contrary  the  heathen  must  bear  and  lift  up 
their  idols,  (xlvi.  1,  7)."— Rambacb.  "In  the 
first  place  we  must  keep  in  mind  His  first  name  : 
He  is  called  Wonderful.  This  name  affects  all 
the  following."  "All  ia  wonderful  that  belongs 
to  this  king :  wonderfully  does  He  counsel  and 
comfort ;  wonderfully  He  helps  to  acquire  and 
conquer,  and  all  this  in  suffering  and  want  of 
strength.  (LtrTHEE,  Jen.  germ.  Tom.  III.  Fol. 
184  h.)"  "He  uses  weakness  as  a  means  of  sub- 
duing all  things  to  Himself.  A  wretched  reed, 
a  crown  of  thorns  and  an  infamous  cross,  are  the 
weapons  of  this  almighty  God,  by  means  of  which 
He  achieves  such  great  things.  In  the  second 
place,  He  was  a  hero  and  conqueror  in  that  just 
by  death,  He  robbed  him  of  his  might  who  had 
the  power  of  death,  i.  c,  the  devil  (Heb.  ii.  14) ; 
in  that  He,  like  Samson,  buried  His  enemies 
with  Himself,  yea,  became  poison  to  death  itself, 
and  a  plague  to  hell  (Hos.  xiii.  14)  and  more 
gloriously  resumed  His  life  so  freely  laid  down, 
which  none  of  the  greatest  heroes  can  emulate." 
— Eambach. 

17.  On  ix.  18  (19)  sqq.  True  friendship  can 
never  exist  among  the  wicked.  For  every  one 
loves  only  himself.  Therefore  they  are  enemies 
one  of  another ;  and  they  are  in  any  case  friends 
to  each  other,  only  as  long  as  it  concerns  making 
war  on  a  third  party. 

Chap.  X. — 18.  On  ver.  4.  (Comp.  the  same 
expression  in  chap,  ix.).  God's  quiver  is  well 
filled.  If  one  arrow  does  not  attain  His  object. 
He  takes  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  rights  of 
God,  and  justice  have  conquered. 

19.  On  X.  5-7.  "  God  works  through  men 
in  a  threefold  way.  First,  we  all  live,  move  and 
have  our  being  in  Him,  in  that  all  activity  is  an 
outflow  of  His  power.  Then,  He  uses  the  ser- 
vices of  the  wicked  so  that  they  mutually  destroy 
each  other,  or  He  chastises  His  people  by  their 
hand.  Of  this  sort  the  Prophet  speaks  here.  In 
the  third  place,  by  governing  His  people  by  the 
Spirit  of  sanctification  :  and  this  takes  place  only 
in  the  elect." — Heim  and  Hoffmann. 

20.  On  X.  5  sqq.  "Ad  kune,  etc.  Such 
places  are  to  be  turned  to  uses  of  comfort.  Al- 
though the  objects  of  temptation  vary  and  ene- 
mies differ,  yet  the  effects  are  the  same,  and  the 
same  spirit  works  in  the  pious.     We  are  there- 


fore to  learn  not  to  regard  the  power  of  the  enemy 
nor  our  own  weakness,  but  to  look  steadily  and 
simplv  into  the  word,  that  will  assuredly  es- 
tablish our  minds  that  they  despair  not,  but  ex- 
pect help  of  God.  For  God  will  not  subdue  our 
enemies,  either  spiritual  or  corporal,  by  might 
and  power,  but  by  weakness,  as  says  the  text : 
my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  (2  Cor. 
xii.  9). — Luther. 

21.  On  X.  15.  "Efficada  agendi  penes  Deum 
est,  homines  minialerium  tantum  praebent.  Quare 
nunc  sibilo  suo  se  illos  evocaturum  minabatur  (cap. 
V.  26 ;  vii.  18) ;  nunc  instar  sagenae  sibifore  ad  ir- 
retiendos,  nunc  mallei  instar  ad  feriendos  Israelitas. 
Sed  praecipiie  turn  declaravit,  quod  non  sit  oliosus  in 
illis,  dum  Sennacherib  securim  vocat,  quae  ad  secan- 
dum  manu  sua,  et  desiinata  fuil  el  impacta.  Non 
male  alicubi  Augustinus  ita  definit,  quod  ipsi  pec- 
cant, eorum  esse;  quod  peccando  hoc  vet  illud  agant, 
ex  virtute  Dei  esse,  tenebras  proul  visum  est  dividen- 
tis  [De  praedest  Sanctt.)." — Calvin  Inst.  II.  4,  4. 

22.  On  X.  20-27.  "  In  time  of  need  one 
ought  to  look  back  to  the  earlier  great  deliver- 
ances of  the  children  of  God,  as  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  or  later,  from  the 
hand  of  the  Midianites.  Israel  shall  again  grow 
out  of  the  yoke." — Diedkich. 

Ci-iAP.  XI.— 23.  On  ver.  4.  "  The  staff  of 
His  mouth."  "  Evidence  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  will  not  be  like  an  earthly  kingdom,  but 
consist  in  the  power  of  the  word  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  not  in  leathern,  golden  or  silver  girdles, 
but  in  girdles  of  righteousness  and  faith." — 
Ceamek. 

24.  On  xi.  10  sqq.  If  the  Prophet  honors 
the  heathen  in  saying  that  they  will  come  to 
Christ  before  Israel",  he  may  be  the  more  readily 
believed,  when  ver.  11  sqq.,  he  gives  the  assu- 
rance that  the  return  out  of  the  first,  the  Egyptian 
exile,  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  return  out  of  the 
second,  the  Assyrian  exile,  (taking  this  word 
in  the  wider  sense  of  Isaiah).  It  is  manifest  that 
the  return  that  took  place  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra  was  only  an  imperfect  beginning  of  that 
promised  return.  For  according  to  our  passage 
this  second  return  can  only  take  place  after  the 
Messiah  has  appeared.  Farthermore,  all  Israel- 
ites that  belong  to  ''  the  remnant  of  Israel,"  in 
whatever  land  they  may  dwell,  shall  take  part  in 
it.  It  will  be,  therefore,  a  universal,  not  a_  par- 
tial return.  If  now  the  Prophet  paints  this  re- 
turn too  with  the  colors  of  the  present  (ver.  13 
sqq.),  still  that  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
reality  of  the  matter.  Israel  will  certainly  not 
disappear,  but  arise  to  view  in  the  church  of  the 
new  covenant.  But  if  the  nation  is  to  be  known 
among  the  nations  as  a  whole,  though  no  more  a,s 
a  hostile  contrast,  but  in  fraternal  harmony,  why 
then  shall  not  the  land,  too,  assume  a  like  posi- 
tion among  the  lands  ?  But  the_  nation  can 
neither  assume  its  place  among  nations,  nor  the 
land  its  place  among  lands,  if  they  are  not  both 
united :  the  people  Israel  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers, 

25.  On  Chap.  XI.  "We  may  here  recall 
briefly  the  older,  so-called  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion. Vers.  1-5  were  understood  of  Christ's  pro- 
phetic office  that  He  exercised  in  the  days  of 
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■  His  flesh,  then  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Koman 
Empire  and  of  Antichrist,  who  was  taken  to  be 
the  Pope.  But  the  most  thorough-going  of  those 
old  expositors  must  acknowledge,  at  ver.  4,  that 
the  Antichrist  is  not  yet  enough  overthrown, 
and  must  be  yet  more  overthrown.  If  such  is 
the  state  of  the  case,  then  this  interpretation  is 
certainly  false,  for  ver.  4  describes  not  a  gradual 
judgment,  but  one  accomplished  at  once.  There 
have  been  many  Antichrists,  and  among  the 
Popes  too,  but  the  genuine  Antichrist  described 
2  Thess.  ii.,  is  yet  to  be  expected,  and  also  the 
fulfillment  of  ver.  4  of  our  chapter.  Thereby 
is  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  peaceful  state 
of  things  in  the  brute  world  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  native  land  are  still  things  of 
the  future,  for  they  must  happen  in  that  period 
when  the  Antichristian  world,  and  its  head  shall 
be  judged  by  Christ.  But  then,  too,  the  dwelling 
together  of  tame  and  wild  beasts  is  not  the  en- 
trance of  the  heathen  into  the  church,  to  which 
they  were  heretofore  hostile,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  is  not  the  conversion  of  a  small  part  of 
Israel  that  took  place  at  Pentecost  and  after 
The  miracles  and  signs  too,  contained  in  vers.  15, 
16  did  not  take  place  then.  We  see  just  here 
how  one  must  do  violence  to  the  word  if  he  will 
not  take  it  as  it  stands.  But  if  we  take  it  as  we 
have  done,  then  the  whole  chapter  belongs  to  the 
doctrine  of  hope  {Hoffmuigslehre)  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  constitutes  an  important  member  of  it. 
The  Lord  procures  right  and  room  for  His 
church.  He  overthrows  the  world-kingdom  to- 
gether with  Antichrist.  He  makes  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel  a  congregation  of  believers  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  to  whom  He  is  near  in  an  un- 
usual way,  and  from  it  causes  His  knowledge  to 


go  out  into  all  the  world.  He  creates  peace  in 
the  restless  creatures,  and  shows  us  here  in  ad- 
vance what  more  glorious  things  we  may  look 
for  in  the  new  earth.  He  presents  to  the  world 
a  church  which,  united  in  itself,  unmolested  by 
neighbors,  stands  under  God's  mighty  protection. 
All  these  facts  are  parts  of  a  chain  of  hope  that 
must  be  valuable  and  dear  to  our  hearts.  The 
light  of  this  future  illumines  the  obscurity  of  the 
present ;  the  comfort  of  that  day  makes  the  heart 
fresh."     Weber,  der  Prophet  Jesaja,  1875. 

Chap.  XII.— 26.  On  ver.  4  sq.  "  These  will 
not  be  the  works  of  the  New  Testament :  sacri- 
ficing and  slaying,  and  make  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem and  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  praising 
God  and  giving  thanks,  preaching  and  hearing, 
believing  with  the  heart  and  confessing  with  the 
mouth.  For  to  praise  our  God  is  good  ;  such 
praise  is  pleasant  and  lovely"  (Psalm  cxlvii.  1). 
Cramer. 

27.  On  Chap.  XII.  "  With  these  words  con- 
clude the  prophetic  discourses  on  Immanuel. 
Through  what  obscurity  of  history  have  we  not 
had  to  go,  until  we  came  to  the  bright  light  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ !  How  Israel  and  the  nations 
had  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  judgment  before 
the  sun  arises  in  Israel  and  the  entire  gentile 
world  is  illumined  1  It  is  the  same  way  that 
every  Christian  has  to  travel.  In  and  through 
the  fire  we  become  blessed.  Much  must  be  burnt 
up  in  us,  before  we  press  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  Son,  before  we  become  en- 
tirely one  with  Him,  entirely  glad  and  joyful  in 
Him.  Israel  was  brought  up  and  is  still  brought 
up  for  glory,  and  we  too.  O  that  our  end  too  were 
such  a  psalm  of  praise  as  this  psalm  I"  Webkb, 
Der  Fr.  Jes.  1875. 


SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 
THE   PROPHECIES  AGAINST   FOREIGN   NATIONS. 

Chapters  XHL— XXVII. 

A.— THE  DISCOURSES  AGAINST  INDIVIDUAL  NATIONS. 

Chap.  XIII.— XXIII. 


The  people  of  God  do  not  stand  insulated  and 
historically  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  but  form  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  great  web  of  the  history  of  humanity. 
Therefore  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  must  necessa- 
rily direct  liis  gaze  to  the  Gentile  world,  and,  as 
historiographer,  set  forth  their  relations  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  whether  hostile  or  friendly.  It 
is  true  that,  in  those  prophecies  that  deal  with  the 
theocracy  as  a  wliole,  or  with  individual  theocra- 
tic relations  or  persons,  the  prophet  has  always  to 
set  their  relations  to  the  outward  world  in  the 
light  of  God's  word.  But  he  has  often  occasion 
to  make  some  heathen  nation  or  other  the  primary 
subject  of  direct  prophecy.  Isaiah,  too,  has  such 
occasion :  and  his  prophecies  that  come  under  this 
category  we  now  find  collected  here. 


Amos,  also,  put  together  his  utterances  against 
foreign  nations  (chap.  i.).  But  this  grouping  is 
so  interwoven  in  the  plan  of  his  work,  that,  like 
an  eagle  first  circles  around  his  prey,  and  then 
swoops  down  on  it,  so  he  first  passes  through  the 
nations  dwelling  around  the  Holy  Land,  then  set- 
tles down  on  the  chief  nation,  Israel,  dwelling  in 
the  middle.  Isaiah  has  brought  the  independent 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  into  a  less  in- 
timate connection  with  his  utterances  that  relate 
directly  to  the  theocracy,  by  incorporating  them 
into  his  book  as  a  special  130  (or  volume).  Ze- 
phaniah  has  joined  Isaiah  in  this  as  to  material 
and  form;  except  that  the  latter  appears  less 
marked  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  book  (ch. 
ii.).     But  Jeremiah  (chap,  xlvi.-li.)  and  Ezekiel 
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(chap,  xxv.-xxxii.)  have,  just  like  Isaiah,  de- 
voted independent  divisions  of  their  books  to  the 
utterances  against  foreign  nations.  The  order  in 
which  Isaiah  gives  his  prophecies  against  the 
heathen  nations  is  not  arbitrary.  It  makes  four 
subdivisions.  First,  in  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  comes 
a  prophecy  against  Babylon.  It  stands  here  for 
a  double  reason:  1)  because  it  begins  with  a  ge- 
neral contemplation  of  the  day  of  Jehovah,  which 
evidently  is  meant  for  a  foundation  for  all  the  fol- 
lowing denunciations  of  judgment;  2)  because 
Isaiah,  after  he  had  lived  to  see  the  judgment  of 
God  on  Assyria  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
knows  well  that  the  world-power  culminates,  not 
in  Assyria,  but  in  Babylon,  and  that  not  Assyria 
but  Babylon  is  to  execute  the  judgment  of  God  on 
the  centre  of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  quite  natural  that  Assyria  should  not 
be  unrepresented  in  the  list  of  the  nations  against 
which  the  Prophet  turns  his  direct  utterances. 
This  is  the  less  allowable  because  the  following 
utterances  have  all  of  them  for  subject  the  rela- 
tions to  A9.iyria  of  the  nations  mentioned.  For 
all  that  the  Prophet  has  to  say  from  chap.  xiv. 
28-xx.  6,  and  then  again  in  chap.  xxi.  (from  ver. 
11  on),  xxii.  and  xxiii.  stands  in  relations  more  or 
less  near  to  the  great  As.syrian  deluge  that  Isaiah 
saw  was  breaking  in  on  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  Thus  the  second  division  begins 
with  the  brief  word  against  Assyria,  chap.  xiv. 
24-27.  To  tliis  are  joined  prophecies  against 
Philistia,  Moab,  Syria,  Ephraim,  Cush  and  Egypt. 
The  third  division  forms  a  singular  little  "13p  — 
It  might  be  named  libellus  emblematicus.  For  it 
contains  a  second  prophecy  against  Babylon,  then 


a  similar  one  against  Syria,  against  the  Arabians, 
and  against  Jerusalem,  the  last  with  a  supplement 
directed  against  the  steward  Shebna.  These 
four  prophecies  in  chap.  xxi.  and  xxii.  stand  to- 
gether because  they  all  of  them  have  emblematical 
superscriptions.  Out  of  regard  to  this  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon  (chap.  xxi.  1-10)  stands  here,  al- 
though in  respect  to  its  contents  it  belongs  rather 
to  xiii.  and  xiv.  Even  the  prophecy  against  "the 
valley  of  vision"  with  its  supplement  stands  here 
out  of  regard  to  its  superscription,  although  it  is 
directed  against  no  heathen  nation,  but  against 
Jerusalem;  so  that  we  must  say  that  chaps,  xiii.- 
xxiii.  contain  prophecies  against  the  heathtn 
nations,  not  exclusively,  but  with  one  exception 
that  has  its  special  reasons. 

Chap,  xxiii.  forms  the  fourth  division.  It  con- 
tains a  prophecy  against  Tyre,  which,  indeed,  pre- 
suppo.ses  the  Assyri.in  invasion,  but  expressly 
names  the  Chaldeans  as  executors  of  the  judgment 
on  Tyre.  On  account  of  this  remarkable,  and,  in 
a  certain  respect,  solitary  instance  of  such  a  sight 
of  things  distant,  this  prophecy  is  put  alone  and 
at  the  end. 

Thus  the  chapters  xiii. — xxiii.  are  divided  as 
follows: — 

I.  The  first  prophecy  against  Babylon,  xiii.  1 
—xiv.  23. 

II.  Prophecies  relating  to  Assyria,  and  the  na- 
tions threatened  by  Assyria,  Philistia,  Moab,  Sy- 
ria, Ephraim,  Cush,  Egypt,    xiv.  24 — xx.  26. 

III.  The  libellus  emblematicus,  containing  pro- 
phecies against  Babylon,  Edom,  Arabia  and  Je- 
rusalem, the  last  with  a  supplement  directed 
against  the  steward  Shebnah.    xxi.,  xxii. 

IV.  Prophecy  against  Tyre,    xxiii. 


I.— THE  FIRST  PEOPHECY  AGAINST  BABYLON, 
Chapter  XIII.  1-XIV.  23. 


There  yawns  a  tremendous  chasm  between  the 
preceding  prophecies  that  originated  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  and  the  present.  We  at  once  recognize 
Isaiah  again  in  xiii.,  xiv.  It  is  his  spirit,  his 
power,  his  poetry,  his  wit.  They  are  his  funda- 
mental views,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  old  form. 
His  way  of  speaking  is  quieter,  softer,  clearer ;  he 
no  longer  bursts  on  us  like  a  roaring  mountain 
stream.  He  is  grown  older.  But  he  has  pro- 
gre.s3ed,  too,  in  his  prophetic  knowledge.  Now 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  Assyria  that  is  the  the- 
ocracy's most  dangerous  enemy.  For  him  As- 
syria is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  proportion  as  it 
came  to  the  front  before,  it  now  and  henceforth 
retires.  Isaiah  had  seen  Assyria's  humiliating 
overthrow  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Now 
he  knows  that  another  power,  that  Babylon  shall 
destroy  the  theocracy  and  stand  as  the  sole  gov- 
erning worlcV  )ower.  But  he  knows,  too,  that 
Babylon's  day  will  come  as  well  as  Nineveh's. 
For  how  could  Jehovah's  Prophet  ever  doubt 
thathis  Lord  and  his  nation  will  triumph,  and  that 
the  world-power  will  be  overthrown?  But  the 
judgment  of  Babylon  is  for  him  only  a  part  of 
the  great  judgment  of  the  world,  of  that  "  day  of 


the  Lord,"  that  does  not  come  on  one  day,  but 
realizes  itself  in  many  successive  stages.  He  sees 
in  Babylon  the  summit  of  the  world-power,  by 
whose  disintegration  Israel  must  be  made  free. 
Therefore  he  makes  the  great  day  of  Jehovah's 
judgment  break  before  our  eyes  (xiii.  1-13),  but 
describes  immediately  only  the  judgment  upon 
Babylon.  On  both  these  accounts  this  prophecy 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies 
against  tlie  nations.  For  it  seemed  fitting  to  put 
in  the  front  a  general  and  comprehensive  word 
about  the  great  judgment  day  which  immediate- 
ly introduced  the  denunciation  of  judgment 
against  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world- 
power.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  Isaiah  could  have  recognized  Baby- 
lon as  the  enemy  of  the  theocracy  ;  and  that  it 
was  still  more  impossible  that  he  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  But  both  these  chapters  are 
Isaiah's,  both  in  form  and  contents,  as  we  have 
declared  above  and  shall  prove  in  detail  below. 
Beside,  there  is  the  consideration  that  our  chapter 
has  undoubtedly  been  used  by  Jeremiah  (1.,  li.), 
by  Ezekiel  in  various  passages  (vii.  17,  comp. 
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Tsa.  xiii.  7  ;— vii.  29,  comp.  Isa.  xiii.  11 ;— xix. 
11,  comp.  Isa.  xiv.  5  ;— xxxviii.  6,  15— xxxix.  2, 
comp.  Isa.  xiv.  13),  and  by  Zephaniah  (iii.  11, 
comp.  Isa.  xiii.  3),  as  shall  be  shown  when  deal- 
ing with  the  passages  concerned.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  Isaiah  wrote 
our  chapters.  Bat  how  Isaiah  could  know  all 
that  is  here  given  to  the  world  under  his  name 
(xiii.  1)  as  prophecy,  that  is  certainly  a  problem. 
That  is  the  problem  that  science  should  propose 
to  itself  for  solution.  It  ought  not  to  deny  ac- 
credited facts  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to 
recognize  prophecy  as  a  problem,  i.  e.  as  possi- 


ble. For  to  deny  premises  in  order  to  avoid  a 
conclusion  that  one  tvUl  not  draw,  is  just  as  un- 
scientific as  it  is  to  invent  premises  in  order  to 
gain  a  conclusion  that  one  wants  to  draw. 

The  discourse  divides  into  a  general  part  and  a 
particular.  The  former  (xiii.  1-13)  is,  as  has 
been  said,  at  the  same  time  the  introduction  to 
the  totality  of  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen 
nations.  The  particular  part  again  presents  two 
halves:  the  first  (xiii.  14^22)  portrays  the  judg- 
ment on  Babylon,  the  second,  after  a  short  refer- 
ence to  the  redemption  and  return  home  of  Israel 
(xiv.  1,  2)  contains  a  satirical  songon  the  ruler 
of  Babylon  conceived  in  ai/stracto  (xiv.  3-23). 


a) 


The  preface:  introduction  in  general  to  the  prophecies  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 


Chapter  XIII.  1-13. 


1  The  'burden  op  Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see. 

2  Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  "the  high  mountain. 
Exalt  the  voice  unto  them,  shake  the  hand, 
That  they  may  go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles. 

3  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones, 

I  have  also  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger. 
Even  them  that  rejoice  in  my  highness. 

4  The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  Mike  as  of  a  great  people  : 
A  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  together : 
The  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle. 

5  They  come  from  a  far  country, 
From  the  end  of  heaven. 

Even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation, 
To  destroy  the  whole  land. 

6  Howl  ye  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  ; 

It  shall  come  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty. 

7  Therefore  shall  all  hands  ^be  faint. 
And  every  man's  heart  shall  melt : 

8  And  they  shall  be  afraid  : 

Pangs  and  sorrows  shall  take  hold  of  them  ; 
They  "shall  be  in  pain  as  a  woman  that  travaileth. : 
They  shall  'be  amazed  one  at  another  ; 
Their  faces  shall  be  as  *flames. 

9  Bshold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh, 
Cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger, 
To  lay  the  land  desolate  : 

And  he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it. 

10  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  ''the  constellations  thereof 
Shall  not  give  their  light : 

The  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth, 
And  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 

11  And  I  'will  punish  the  world  for  their  evil, 
And  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity  ; 

And  I  will  cause  the  arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease, 
And  will  lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible. 

12  I  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  fine  gold ; 
Even  a  man  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir. 

13  Therefore  I  will  shake  the  heavens. 

And  the  earth  shall  'remove  out  of  her  place, 
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In  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
And  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger. 

1  Heb.  the  likeness  of. 

8  Heb.  woTider  every  man  at  his  neighbor. 

»  Sentence.  *  a  bald  mountain.  "  shall  lorithe. 

*  tuill  visit  on  the  world  its  xuickedness,  and  on  the  wicked  their  iniquity. 


2  Or,  fall  down. 

*  Heb./acefi  of  the  flames. 

^  their  Onons. 

'  shake. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

On  ver.  1.  Xti'D  from  ^^}  is  elatum,  "  something 

T    -  T  T 

borne,  that  which  is  proposed,"  therefore  as  much  onus 
aaeffatum.  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  it  is  almost 
exclusively  used  of  such  divine  utterances  as  impose 
on  men  the  burden  of  judicial  visitation.  From  Jer. 
xxiii.  33  sqq,,  we  learn  that  the  word,  being  abused  by 
mockers  on  account  of  this  ambiguity,  was  prohibited 
by  Jehovah  as  designation  of  prophetic  utterances.  In 
Isaiah  the  word  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  sense  of 
"judicial  sentence;"  and,  excepting  xxxvi.  6,  it  so  oc- 
curs only  in  chapters  xiii. — xxhi.,  and  here  again,  with 
the  exception  of  xxii.  1  (for  the  particular  reasons  see 
the  comment  in  loc.\  solely  in  utterances  against  foreign 
nations.  This  last  circumstance  is  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  unfavorable  meaning  that  underlies  the 
word,  which  was  pressed  by  the  mockers,  Jer.  xxiii.  33 
sqq.  A  X'^Q  simpl.v  and  only  is  never  directed  against 
the  theocracy.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ab- 
sence of  this  in  passages  that  relate  to  the  theocracy 
that  the  word  is  foreign  to  Isaiah  (Knobel). 

On  ver.  '2.  HSK^J  occurs  only  here;  comp.  ""DE/  xli. 

18  ;  Jer.  iii.  2,  etc. DJ  Kiyj  is  an  expression  peculiar 

to  Isaiah.     Comp,  v.  26;  xi.  12;  xviii.  3. DH  7  alter 

Ip  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nations  called. TinS 

CTIJ  designates  the  goal  of  the  movement  to  which 
the  nations  are  summoned.  Both  words  belong  to  Isa.: 
iii.  26;  xxxii.  5,8. ^ ''"1 J  is  "the  free,  the  noble"  (comp. 

■T 

at  xxxii.  5;  and  Prov.  xix.  6;  xxv.  7,  etc.). 

On  ver.  3.  T\1XJ  T?p  are  "Those  rejoicing  at  my 
highness  "  (gen.  obj.).  Both  words  are  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  Isaiah.  The  Tl)?  is  found  only  xxii.  2; 
xxiii.  7;  xxiv.  8;  xxxii.  13,  and  in  the  borrowed  passage 
Zeph.  iii.  11.  Hence  it  is  incomprehensible  how  the 
passage  last  named  can  be  explained  to  be  the  original. 
Moreover  Isaiah  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  prophets 
that  uses  HIXJ.  For  beside  ix.  8;  xiii.  11  ;  xvi.  G;  xxv. 
11,  and  the  borrowed  passage  Zeph.  iii.  11,  it  occurs  only 
Jer.  xlviii.  29,  where  Jeremiah,  for  the  sake  of  a  play  on 
words,  heaps  together  all  substaulive  derivatives  from 

On  ver.  4.  m^T  occurs  again  in  I'^aiah  only  xl.  18. 
It  is  founa  oftenest  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  an  adverbial 
pense  as  here  =  n^DH^  (Ezek.  xxiii.  15).  Also  j'lXl!/ 
i?  a  word  of  Isaiah's.  It  occurs  only  seventeen  times  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  of  these,  eight  times  in  Isaiah  :  v. 
U;  xiii,  4;  xvii.  12;  (bis),  13;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  5;  Ixvi.  6. 
The  expression  HDn/n  XDYt  beside  the  present,  oc- 
curs only  Num.  xxxi.  14,  and  i  Chr.  vii.  4  ;  xii.  37.  There 
is  evidently  a,  contrast  intended  between  X^V  and 
mtt^y :  the  Loud  of  the  heavenly  hosts  now  musters  His 
a.'my  hordes  on  earth. 

On  ver.  5.  Shall  we  regard  D"'X3  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verae  as  dependent  on  '^p2D,  ver.  4,  and  as  apposi- 
tion with  HDnSn  «33f  ?  It  is  against  this  that  the 
second  half  of  ver.  5  must  then  be  construed  as  a  rheto- 
rical exclamation,  which  in  this  connection  and  form 
seems  strange.    It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  otherwise 
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D'^Ni  must  be  construed  as  predicate.  But  then  it  would 

■    T 

be  said  of  Jehovah  that  He  comes  from  a  far  country. 
But  may  not  this  be  said  in  the  present  connection  ?  It 
has  just  been  said  that  Jehovah  summons  the  war 
hordes  and  musters  them.  He  is  therefore  their  leader. 
Need  it  seem  strange  then  that  He  is  described  as  ap- 
proaching at  their  head  ?    Therefore  D'K3  is  the  predi- 

•  T 

cate  of  ver.  5  6,  placed  at  the  beginning.  pD'ID  V^KD 
occurs  again  only  xlvi.  11;  other  turns  of  expression 
viii.  9;  X.  3;  xvii.  13;  xxx.  27  ;  xxxiii.  17.  lO^T  ''73  oc- 
curs again  only  Jer.  1. 25 ;  on  D^T  comp.  on  x.  6.  7311 
comp.  on  X.  27  ;  xxxii.  7;  liv.  16. 

On  ver.  6.  "It^D,  note  the  play  on  words ;  3  is  the  so- 
called  Kaph  veritatis.  Isaiah  often  uses  "IK^,  xvi.  4; 
xxii.  4;  li.  19,  etc.  ;    '*'nE^  he  uses  only  this  once. 

On  ver.  7.  nj"*3'in  D^n^~73)  the  expression  occurs 
in  Isaiah  only  here,  and  is  borrowed  by  Ezek.  vii.  17 
from  this  place. 

On  ver.  8.  7n3J  in  leaiah  again  only  xxi.  3  in  a  simi- 
lar connection. D''*T'S'  occurs  again  only  xxi.  3  t bis) 

in  the  sense  ot  constrictiones,  cruciatus,  cramps. — D^T^n 
Isaiah  uses  (v.  18 ;  xxxiii.  20,  23}  in  the  sense  of  *'  cords," 
and  in  the  kindred  "  cries  of  a  woman  in  travail "  {xxvi. 
17;  Ixvi.  7). ^in  used  not  seldom  of  a  travailing  wo- 
man, and  as  a  figure  of  feeling  terror ;  xxiii.  4,  5;  xxvi. 

17, 18;  xlv.  10;  liv.  1  ;  Ixvi.  7,  8. H/Dn  stupere  occurs 

again  only  xxix.  9.    Note  the  constructw  praegnans. 

On  ver.  9.  ^"1T3X  only  here  in  Isaiah:  it  is  adjective. 
The  two  substantives  are,  co-ordinate  with  "'lOX,  appo- 
sition with  DVi  doubtless  because  adjectives  cannot 
be  formed  from  these  substantive  notions,  as  can  be 
done  from  "IT^K-  Therefore,  according  to  frequent 
usage,  we  are  to  construe  m3^  and  ^^  [lin  as  ab- 
stract nouns  used  in  a  concrete  sense.  n*l3j^  frequent 
in  Isa.  ix.  18;  x.  6;  xiii.  13;  xiv.  6;  xvi.  6.  r|«  ]nn 
excepting  ver.  13  does  not  occur  again  in  Isaiah.  The 
expression  is  frequent  in  the  Pentateuch :  Exod.  xxxii. 

12;  Num.  xxv    4;  xxxii.  14;  Deut.  xiii.  18. By  the 

words  MJl  UWh  the  Prophet  designates  the  object  of 

the  day  of  judgment. The  expression  HDl^/  Dlt^ 

only  here  in  Isaiah,  Perhaps  it  is  borrowed  from  Joel 
i-  7.    nOtyS   n^n  isa.  v.  9.    nor^  alone  xxiv.  12. 

T   ~ 

That  lOt^n  means  "the  earth,"  see  "Exeget.  and  Critr 

on  ver.  5. TDK^H  i- 7  ;  xiv.  23;  xxvi.  14. D'l^Dn 

i.  28 ;  xxxiii.  14. 

On  ver.  10.  ''3  is  not  causative,  but  explicative.  That 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  dreadful,  and  nothing  but  burn 
ing  wrath  will  be  evident  in  that  the  stars  become  dark 
If  D^330  and  D^Vd3  are  distinguished,  the  ex- 
planation cannot  be  that  the  latter  are  not  also  D03D 
but  that  they  are  only  a  pre-eminent  species  of  stars, 
The  Vav,  is  therefore  the  Vav  augmentative:  "the 
stars  of  heaven  and  even  its  Orions."  The  latter  are  the 
most  luminous  stars,  whose  brightness,  because  of  the 
first  magnitude,  more  easily  than  all  others  penetrates 
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whatever  hinderances  there  maybe.  The  plural  of  7*'D3 
is,  any  way,  a  generalizing  one,  i.  e.,  that  elevates  the  in- 
dividual to  the  rank  of  a  species.  Otherwise  we  know 
of  only  one  Vd3  as  a  star.  But  as  1  Sam.  xvii.  43,  Go- 
liath says  to  David  :  "  thou  comest  to  me  with  the 
siaves,*"  although  David  had  only  one  staff;  or  as  Jer. 
xjcviii.  12,  after  telling  of  the  breaking  of  one  yoke,  con- 
tinues :  "wooden  yokes  hast  thou  broken,"  therefore 
here  as  elsewhere  the  plural  of  the  individual  is  con- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  the  genus.  Compare  Cicerones, 
Scipwnes,  les  Voltaire,  les  Mirabeau ;  and  perhaps  ^3313 

Ipi  Job  xxxviii.  7  belongs  to  the  same  category. 

Srin,  Hiph.  from  't''!r\,  a  verb  that  elsewhere  expresses 
clearness  of  sound,  occurs  only  Job  xxxi.  26;  xli.  10, 

and    in    both  places    in    connection  with  IIX. ^On 

Ji!D\i>r\  lE/n  comp.  V.  30. OfjIJJ  there  is  only  om* 

other  form  in  Isaiah,  and  that  Kal.  in  just  one  passage, 
ix.  1. 

On  ver.  11.  VIXH  is  more  expressly  defined  as  7Dri 
This  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  first  part  of  Isa.  xiv. 
17,  21 ;  xviii.  3  ;  xxiv.  4  ;  xxvi.  0,  18  ;  xxvii.  6  ;  xxxiv.  1. 
It  never  means  a  single  land,  but  is  always  either  the 
o'tKovfiivri  as  terra  fertiUs  contrasted  with  the  desert 
(xiv.  17)  or  the  oiKovftivri  as  a  wliole  contrasted  with  the 
single  parts.  Delitzsch  well  remarks  that  it  never  has 
the  article,  and  thus  in  a  measure  appears  as  a  proper 

noun. Tp£)    with  7_^  of  the  person  and  accusative 

of  the  thing  like  Jer,  xxiii.  2;  xxv.  12;  Hos.  i.  4.  T'lt^i 
a  frequent  word  in  Isa.  ii.  10,  19,  21 ;  iv.  2,  etc.;  Ix.  15 ; 
Ezek.  vii.  24  seerns  to  have  had  in  mind  our  passage. 

D^"!!  only  here  in  Isaiah,  whereas  niKJl  (comp.  at 

ver.  3)  and  1"1^  (xxv.  3, 4, 5 ;  xxix.  6,  20 ;  xlix.  25)  occur 
not  seldom. 

On  ver.  12.  T'plX  which  makes  a  paronomasia  with 
TiJlN  (a  genuine  Isaianic  word)  occurs  only  here  (Kal. 


xliiL  4). On  mi\H  and  DHK  comp.  on  viii.  1. 13 

(only  here  in  Isaiah ;  comp.  Ps.  xix.  11 ;  xxi.  4)  Is  puri- 
fied gold;  Dn3  is  oiscoTiditem,  jewel,  ornament  gener- 
ally: not  found  again  in  Isaiah. TSIX  DDJ  is  found 

again  Ps.  xiv.  10 ;  Job  xxviii.  16. 

On  ver.  13.  \Zi~hy  cannot  be  construed  "  for  this  rea- 
son." For  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Lord  will  shake 
heaven  and  earth  because  He  punishes  the  earth  and 
makes  men  scarce  on  it.  Rather  the  reverse  oi  this 
must  be  assumed;  God  shakes  heaven  and  earth  in  or- 
der to  punish  men.  Thus  p~7^  =  "  therefore,  hence," 
but  in  the  sense  of  intention  (to  this  end.  Job  xxxiv. 
27).  Here,  too,  there  evidently  floats  before  the  mind 
of  the  Prophet  a  passage  from  Job  ix.  6,  where  it  reads : 
naipDp  yiX  T'JISn.  The  thought  that  the  earth 
shall  be  crowded  out  of  its  place,  which  is  peculiar  to 
both  of  these  passages,  is  something  so  specific,  added 
to  which  the  juxtaposition  of  rjlH  and  nOpBD  ^ISn 
is  so  striking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  rela^ 
tion  of  the  two  passages  as  accidental.  If  we  ask  where 
the  words  are  original,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  Job, 
because  there  the  thought  is  founded  in  the  context. 
For  in  ver.  5  it  is  said :  "  which  removeth  the  mountaios, 
and  they  know  not;  which  overturneth  them  in  hia 
anger."  On  this  follows  naturally:  "Which  shaketh 
the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  trem- 
ble."  ^y^  in  Isaiah  again  xxiv.  18;  xiv.  16.    Comp. 

moreover  2  Sam.  xxii.  8  (Ps.  xviii.  8);  Joel  iv.  16. The 

words  ni3j?3  to  liJS  are  the  Prophet's.  2  is  taken 
by  some  as  determining  the  time  (Knobel),  by  others 
as  assigning  a  reason  (Delitzsch).  But  both  maybe 
combined :  the  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  coin- 
cides with  the  day  of  His  angCT,  and  so  much  so  that 
DV,  the  day,  may  be  taken  as  concrete  for  the  abstract 
notion  of  the  manifestation,  coming  to  the  light.  Comp. 
X.  3 ;  svii.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  opens  his  prophecy  against  the 
nations  with  a  denunciation  of  judgment  against 
Babylon.  This  prophecy  must  have  originated 
at  a  period  when  the  Prophet  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  Babylon  was  the  real  centre  of 
the  world-power,  and  Assyria  only  a  front  step. 
But  Isaiah  opens  his  prophecy  against  Babylon 
with  an  introduction  from  which  we  learn 
that  he  regards  the  judgment  against  Babylon 
as  the  germ-like  beginning  of  "the  day  of  the 
Lobd"  in  general.  First,  by  means  of  a  banner 
planted  on  a  high  monntain,  visible  far  and 
wide,  there  goes  forth  a  summons  to  order  men  of 
war  to  an  expedition  against  a  city  (ver.  2).  Then 
(ver.  3)  the  Loed  says,  more  plainly,  Himself 
taking  up  the  word,  that  it  is  He  that  assembles 
the  men  of  war  and  that  He  assembles  them  for  a 
holy  war.  The  command  gatheis  in  vast  num- 
bers and  Jehovah  musters  them  (ver.  4).  They 
come  thea  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  it  were 
led  by  Jehovah,  brought  together  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  destruction  (ver.  5).  Now 
those  threatened  hear  proclaimed:  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  here  (ver.  G).  Thereupon  all  are  in  fear 
and  terror  (vers.  7,  8).  And  in  fact  the  day  of 
the  Lord  draws  near  (ver.  9).  The  stars  turn 
dark  (ver.  10).  The  Lord  Himself  declares  that 
the  object  of  His  coming  is  to  lay  low  everything 


in  the  world  that  lifls  itself  up  proudly  (ver.  11), 
so  that  men  shall  become  scarce  as  fine  gold  (ver. 
12).  By  this  manifestation  of  divine  wrath,  how- 
ever, heaven  and  earth  must  be  shaken  (ver.  13). 

2.  The  burden — did  see. — Ver.  1.  One  sees  a 
sentence  of  judgment  when,  by  means  of  prophetic 
gaze,  one  learns  to  know  its  contents,  which  may 
be  presented  to  the  spirit  nal  eye  by  visible  images 
(comp.  on  i.  1).  That  Isaiah  is  named  here,  and 
by  his  entire  name,  son  of  Amoz,  is  doubtless  to 
be  explained  in  that  this  superscription,  which 
corresponds  to  the  prophecy  xiii.  1-xiv.  23,  was 
at  the  same  time  regarded  as  superscription  of 
the  entire  cycle  xiii.  to  xxiii.  and  that  this  cycle, 
as  an  independent  whole,  was  incorporated  in  the 
entire  collection. 

3.  Lift  ye  up  a  banner my  highness. 

— Vers.  2.  3. — Verse  2  speaks  in  general.  With- 
out saying  to  whom  the  summons  is  directed  or 
from  whom  it  proceeds;  there  is  only  a  summons 
to  raise  the  standard  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  warriors.  On  a  bare  mountain,  de- 
void of  forest,  shall  the  signal  be  raised,  that  it 
may  be  clearly  seen  on  all  sides.  But  with  the 
voice,  too,  (xxxvii.  23,  xl.  9,  Iviii.  1)  and  with 
hand-beckoning  (x.  32,  xi.  15)  shall  the  nations 
be  called  to  march  forth.  The  gates  of  the 
nobles  can  only  mean  the  main  gates  of  the  hoa- 
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tile  city,  which  alone  (in  contrast  with  the  small 
side  gates,  figuratively  called  "needle-eyes'"  Matt, 
xix.  24)  serve  for  the  entree  of  princes  in  pomp, 
in  the  present  case  for  the  victors.  Still  the  ex- 
pression occasions  surprise.  Ought  we  perhaps 
to  read  'PinS  :  "that  they  come  willingly  into 
my  gates  ?"    I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Ver.  3  makes  us  know  who  is  the  origin  of  the 
summons.  It  is  the  Lokd  who  calls  His  warriors 
who  are  consecrated  to  Him  and  joyfully  obey 
Him.  The  warriors  are  called  consecrated,  holy, 
because  the  war  is  a  holy  one.  Comp.  Joel  iv.  9, 
Jer.  vi.  4,  xxii.  7,  li.  27.  Precisely  for  this  the 
Prophet  immediately  after  uses  the  bold  expres- 
sion; "1  have  called  them  for  mine  anger,"  i.  e- 
that  they  may  be  executors  of  my  purpose  of 
wrath  (comp.  x.  5). 

4.  The   noise   of  a  multitude the 

whole  land. — Vers.  4,  5.  Those  summoned 
heard  the  call.    They  are  heard  approaching  in 

troops.  The  interjection  Vip  ["Aari"  Naegelsb.] 
is  frequent  in  the  second  half  of  Isaiah  :  xl.  3,  6; 
Hi.  3,  Ixvi.  6.  Jeremiah,  too,  imitates  the  lan- 
guage :  xlviii.  8,  1.  22,  28,  li.  54.  The  expression 

[inn  hil'p  ["  Hark,  a  tumultuous  noise,"  Nab- 
GELSB.]  "noise  of  a  multitude,"  occurs  1  Sam.  iv. 
14,  1  Kings  xviii.  41,  xx.  13,  28.  In  Isaiah 
again  xxxiii.  3.  Then  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  42,  Dan. 
X.  6.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  ''the  mountains" 
is  meant  the  Zagros  mountains  that  separated 
Media  from  Babylon.  [Zagrus  mom,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  middle  and  southern  portion  of  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan. — Tk.].  For  here  the 
prophecy  hears  still  quite  a  general  character. 
Only  by  degrees  does  the  special  judgment  upon 
Babylon  appear  out  of  the  cloud  of  the  universal 
judgment.  The  enemies,  according  to  ver.  5, 
come  "  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of  hea- 
ven." Did  the  Prophet  mean  particularly  the 
Zagros,  why  did  he  not  designate  it>fnore  distinct- 
ly? The  mountains  are,  doubtless,  no  certain, 
concrete  mountains,  but  ideal  mountains,  a  poetic 
embellishment.  Added  to  this,  it  is  likely  Joel 
ii.  is  in  the  Prophet's  mind.  Tiiere,  too,  as  here 
(vera.  6,  9)  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  But 
there  the  grasshoppers  are  the  enemies  to  be  ex- 
pected. These,  too,  come  like  chariots,  that  leap 
upon  the  mountains  like  the  blush  of  dawn 
spread  upon  the  mountains.  Especially  the  order 
of  the  words  3^-D;^  nraT  □'"^13,  ''iu'the  moun- 
tains like  as  of  a  great  people,"  seems  to  me  to 
recall  Joel  ii.  2  31  OH  Onnn-Sj;  "  upon  the 
mountains  a  great  people,"  a  form  of  expression 
that  in  Joel,  too,  belongs  to  the  poetic  drapery. 
That  Isaiah  had  in  mind  the  words  of  Joel  is  the 
more  probable,  in  as  much  as  the  expression 
31  D;?  is  used  by  him  only  here,  and  beside_  Joel 
ii.  2,  is  found  only  in  Ezek.  xvii.  9,  15,  xxvi.  7. 

The  army,  then,  which  Jehovah  musters,  con- 
sists of  people  that  have  come  from  a  far  land, 
and  from  the  end  of  heaven,  i.  u.  from  the  place 
where  the  heavenly  expanse  is  bounded  by  the 
earth.  The  expression  "from  the  end  of  heaven" 
is  characteristic  of  Deviteronomy.  For,  except 
the  present  passage,  it  occurs  only  Deut.  iv.  32 
(his),  XXX.  4  (with  the  borrowed  expression  Neh. 
i.  9),  and  Ps.  xix.  7.  That  Isaiah  by  these  ex- 
12 


preseions  would  designate  the  Medes  is  quite  im- 
probable. As  in  their  cities,  according  to  2  Kings 
xvii.  6,  Israelite  exiles  dwelt  at  that  time,  how 
could  he  locate  them  in  the  uttermost  borders  of 
the  earth's  surface,  where  otherwise  he  locates, 
say,  Ophir  (ver.  12)  or  Sinim  (xlix.  12)  ?  The 
undefined,  universal,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  the  su- 
jierlative  mode  of  expression,  proves  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  an  ideal  sense.  The  end  that  the 
Lokd  will  accomplish  by  means  of  "  the  weapons 
of  His  indignation"  is;  to  overturn  the  whole 
earth.  "The  whole  cartA/"  For  this  judgment 
on  Babylon  belongs  to  "  the  day  of  the  Lord."  It 
is  thus  an  integral  part  of  the  world's  judgment. 
Just  as  Isaiah,  so  Ezekiel  uses  traits  of  Joel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  world's  judgment  in  order  to  let  the 
judgment  that  he  had  to  announce  to  Egypt,  ap- 
pear asapartoftheworld'sjudgment  (xxx.2  sqq.). 

5.  Ho-wl    ye their  faces  as  flames. — 

Vers.  6-8.  Here  it  is  seen  plainly  how  the  Prophet 
would  represent  the  judgment  on  Babylon  as  a 
part  of  the  world's  judgment.  For  the  traits  that 
now  follow  are  entirely  taken  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  world's  judgments  as  we  meet  them  already 
in  the  older  Prophets,  and  as,  on  the  other  hantl, 
the  later  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment  connect  with  our  present  one. 
Especially  Isaiah  has  Joel  in  his  mind.    "  Howl 

ye,"  is  taken  from  iS'b'H  Joel  i.  5,  11,  13.  Ezek. 
too,  uses  the  word  xxx.  2,  and  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  in 
the  eschatological  discourse  of  Christ.  The 
words:  ''for  the  day  of  the  Lokd  is  at  hand," 
are  taken  word  for  word  from  Joel  i.  15.  From 
3np  "  at  hand,"  it  is  seen  that  the  Prophet 
would  portray  here  the  impression  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  day  will  make  on  men  ;  for,  as  is 
known,  the  moments  that  precede  any  great  ca- 
tastrophe have  terrors  quite  peculiarly  their  own. 
In  ver.  9,  he  describes  the  judgment  as  taking 
place.  When  men  notice  that  the  destruction 
comes  from  God  Almighty,  they  abandon  all  op- 
position as  useless.  The  sign  of  this  is  that  they 
let  their  hands  fall  limp,  and  that  their  hearts 
become  like  water  (comp.  Deut.  xx.  8 ;  Josh.  vii. 
5 ;  Isa.  xix.  1). 

For  the  image  of  the  travailing  woman,  and  of 
the  terror  depicted  in  the  countenances,  the  Pro- 
phet is  indebted  to  Joel  ii.  6.  That  terror  and 
anguish  not  only  make  one  pale,  but  also  agitate 
the  blood,  and  therebv  produce  heat  and  sweat 
is  well  known.  Only  the  latter  does  the  Prophet 
make  prominent.  He  was  likely  moved  to  thTs  be- 
cause in  Joel  (i.  1 9,  ii.  3, 5),  which  is  in  his  thought, 
the  expression  3nS,  "  a  flame,"  occurs  thrice. 

6.  Behold  the  day light  to  shine.— 

Vers.  9,  10.  The  day  is  not  only  near;  it  is 
here.  (Comp.  under  Text,  and  Gram,  above). 
What  constellation  is  meant  by  the  name  7'p3  is 
not  settled.  The  LXX.,  here  and  Job  xxxviii. 
31  translate  o  'Slpiuv.  Likewise  the  VuLG. 
Amos  V.  8  and  Job  ix.  9.  Others  (Saadia, 
Abulwalid,  elc.),  take  it  to  be  Canopus,  the 
Antarctic  Polar  star  in  the  southern  steering-oar 
of  Argo-  NiEBUHR  [Beschr.  V.  Arabien,-p.  US), 
following  the  Jews  of  Sana,  supposes  it  is  Sirius. 
But  the  passage  in  Job  xxxviii.  31  ("or  wilt 
thou  loose  the  batuls "   [Dillmann  :    traces]    of 

Vd3?)  corresponds  very  well  to  the  representa- 
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tion  that  Orion  {Syr.  gaboro,  Arab,  ifebbar)  is  the 
giant  chained  to  the  sky.  Comp.  Herzoo,  Real- 
JSncyd.  Art.  Oeatirnkunde,  von  Leybeb,  XIX.  p. 
565.  [According  to  Hitzig  and  Knobel,  the 
darkening  of  the  stars  is  mentioned  first,  because 
the  Hebrews  reckoned  the  day  from  sunset. — 
J.  A.  A.]. 

When  the  rising  sun  is  without  rays,  and  moon 
and  stars  lose  (heir  shining,  then  both  day  and 
night  are  robbed  of  their  lights.  The  language 
of  the  Prophet  seems  not  only  to  be  drawn  from 
Job,  but  also  from  Joel  iii.  4,  and  Amos  v.  8,  as 
on  the  other  hand  Christ's  discourse,  Matt.  xxiv. 
29,  borrows  from  our  passage. 

7.  And   I    will   punish   his   fierce 

anger. — Vers.  11-13.  The  Prophet  lets  the 
Lord  speak  here,  partly,  to  conttrm  what  the 
Prophet  had  said,  partly  to  set  it  forth  more  ex- 
actly. But  unmarked,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course changes  again  (ver.  13  6)  by  the  Prophet 
resuming  and  continuing  the  discourse  of  the 
Lord.  What  was  said,  ver.  9,  in  brief  words  ; 
"  and  He  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of 
it,"  is  in  ver.  11,  more  distinctly  expressed  by 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  says,  then,  that  He  will 
punish  the  whole  earth  for  their  wickedness,  and 
the  wicked  (according  to  his  righteousness)  for 
their  guilt.  The  means  by  which  men  incur  guilt  is 
their  injustice  in  the  sense  of  violent  oppression, 
according  to  the  view  common  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  general,  and  to  Isaiah  in  particular 
(comp.  on  i.  17,  21  sqq.).  Therefore  the  Almighty 
Judge  announces  here  that   a  time  shall  come 


when  He  will  take  in  hand  the  mighty  of  the 
earth  who  abuse  their  power,  and  will  humble 
them.  The  thought  of  this  verse  recalls  ii.  10  sqq. 
In  consequence  of  this  visitation,  human  kind 
shall  become  rare  in  the  earth  as  the  noblest  gold. 
From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  Prophet, 
though  he  speaks  of  a  judgment  on  the  whole 

habitable  world  {omovfievn,  v3n),  has  still  by  no 
means  the  idea  of  its  total  destruction,  say,  by 
fire  (2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10).  The  locality  of  Ophir  is 
still  an  open  question.  The  other  instances  of 
its  occurrence  in  Scripture  are  Gen.  x.  29  (1  Chr. 
i.  23),  1  Kings  ix.  28  ;  x.  11 ;  xxii.  49  ;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  4;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  Job  xxii.  24. 
Four  places  are  proposed ;  South  Arabia,  East 
Africa,  Abhira  between  the  Indus  Delta  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  southern  lands  in  general, 
for  which  Ophir  may  be  only  a  collective  name. 
The  best  authorities,  as  Lassen,  Bitter  (Erd- 
kunde  XIV.  p.  348  sqq.),  Delitzsoh,  decide  in 
favor  of  East  India.  But  Crawford,  "hardly 
less  learned  regarding  India  than  Lassen,"  in 
his  "Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands," 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  ''  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  possibility  for  locating  Ophir  in  any 
part  of  India." 

The  African  traveller  Cabl  Mauch  gives  con- 
siderable weight  to  the  scale  in  favor  of  East 
Africa ;  he  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  an- 
cient Ophir  in  the  port  Sofala  or  Sofara  on  the 
East  coast  of  South  Africa  in  latitude  20°  14'. 

Ver.  13.  See  under  Text,  and  Gram,  above. 


b)  The  particular  part :  The  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
Chapter  XIII.  14.-XIV.  23. 
1.   THE  JUDGMENT  ON  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OP  BABYLON. 
Chapter  XIII.  14r-22. 

14  And  it  shall  be  as  the  chased  roe, 
And  as  "a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh  up : 
They  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people, 
And  flee  every  one  into  his  own  land. 

15  Every  one  that  is  found  shall  be  thrust  through  ; 

And  every  one  that  is  "joined  Mwto  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword 

16  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes ; 
Their  houses  shall  be  spoiled  and  their  wives  ravished. 

17  Behpld,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them, 
Which  shall  not  regard  silver  ; 
And  a.s  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it. 
Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces  ; 
And  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ; 
Their  eye  shall  not  spare  children, 

19  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms. 
The  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency, 

Shall  be  as  'when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

20  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 

Neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation : 
Neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ; 
Neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
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21  But  %ild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there  ; 

And  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  '  "doleful  creatures  ; 
And  *  *owls  shall  dwell  there, 
And  satyrs  shall  dance  there. 

22  And  *the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  'desolate  houses, 
And  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces  : 

And  her  time  is  near  to  come,  ■ 

And  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged. 


1  Heb.  the  overthrowing. 
*  Or,  ostriehes. 
'  Or,  palaces, 

»  afloch  that  no  one  collects, 
0  homed  owls,  or,  yells. 


2  Heb.  Ziim. 

*  Heb.  daughters  of  the  owl. 


'  Heb.  Ochim. 
•  H«b.  lim. 


^  w  caught. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

On  ver.  14.  ri'm  is  to  be  construed  neuter  =  "  it  shall 
be.  it  turns  out,  such  are  the  circumstances."  The 
Hoph.  partioip.  mO  only  here  ;  beside  this  In  Isaiah 

the  Niph.  and  Pual  participles,  viii.  22 ;  xvi.  3,  4. ''^V 

with  the  meaning  "  gazelle,"  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah. 
It  seems  that  the  Prophet  by  '3SD  DTIl  here  and 
Ul  '^S  733  nn'm  ver.  19,  intended  a  contrast.  Ba 
bylon  ^3V  iu  the  sense  of  decus,  is  at  the  same  time 

'3X  in  the  sense  of  dorcas. V^pO  TNI  occurs  again 

Nah.  iii.  18 ;  Jer.  xlix.  5. 

On  ver.  16.  XXDJ  comp.  xxii.  3;  xxxvii.  4.  IpT 
only  here  in  Isaiah.  HSD^  from  n3D  "  to  snatch, 
seize."  Ver.  16.  ^0'^  that  occurs  only  in  Piel  and  Pual, 
is  used  exclusively  of  dashing  to  pieces  human  bodies  : 
Ho9.  X.  14;  xiv.  1 :  Nah.  iii.  10;  2  Kings  viii.  12;  in  Isa. 
the  word  occurs  only  here  and  ver.  18.  DDty  (kindred 
to  DDK',  T]m  X.  13 ;  xvii.  14 ;  xlii.  22)  only  here  in  Isa. 

Comp.  Zech.  xiv.  2. Niph.  SjIVJ  (Kal.  Deut.  xxviii. 

30;  Pual  Jer.  iii.  2)  occurs  only  here  and  Zech.  xiv. 

On  ver.  19.  '•3^  comp.  on  iv.  2,  where  also  Isaiah  has 
pKJl  and  niX£}n  though  not  in  a  genitive  relation,  a 

combination  that  occurs  in  no  other  place. nOSHOD 

comp,  on  i.  7.  The. original  passage  is  Deut.  xxix.  22. 
The  substantive  like  infinitives  has  retained  the  verbal 
force. 

On  ver.  20.  The  intransitive  use  of  ^Diy  and  T312^  (  = 
"  to  be  a  habitation  ")  occurs  first  in  Joel  iv.  20.  It  does 
not  occur  later  in  Isaiah;  whereas  in  Jeremiah  it  is 
frequent  (xvii.  6,  25;  xxx.  18;  xlvi.  26;  1.13,  39):  in 
Bzek.  xxix.  11  also,  and  in  Zech.  ii.  8 ;  ix.  5.  The  ex- 
pression "ini  '^n  1j?,  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah.  Til 
occurs  in  various  connections,  xxxiv.  10, 17 ;  li.  8;  Iviii. 

12 ;  Ix.  15 ;  Ixi.  4. '3^i^.  So  still  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  comp.  xxv. 

24,  otherwise  In  later  books  '^Ij?  2  Chr,  xxi.  16;  xxii. 
1;  Neh.  ii.  19;  iv.  1;  vi.  1.  Because  of  the  following 
D^J^'n,  this  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  nomadic 
shepherds  in  general.  But  the  word  signifies  the  Ara- 
bian proper,  because  in  fact  "  Babylon  lay  near  enough 
to  Arabia  for  Arabians  proper  to  come  thither  with  their 
flocks  "  (Gesenius). Srr  for  ShK',  like  133^0  Job 


GRAMMATICAL. 

XXXV.  11,  for  ys^ND.  The  form  occurs  only  here 
The  verb  7nX  (Kal.  Gen.  xiii.  12, 18)  is  denommativum. 

-  T 

V'Sin  is  to  make  vpi :  thus  it  is  direct  causative. 

Hiph.  (li'v.  11). 

On  ver.  21.  □"S  (from  'S  unused,  from  which  H'S 
terra  arida)  are  dwellers  in  the  desert;  whether  men  or 
beasts  is  undetermined.  Yet  analogy  favors  tho  latter; 
for  in  what  follows  only  beasts  are  mentioned.  The 
word  occurs  in  Isaiah  again  xxiii.  13 ;  xxxiv.  14;  comp. 
Jer.  1.  39.  Ewaid,  {Lehrb.  J  146,  g.  Anm.)  derives  D"^, 
and   □■'^i<  with  the    meaning  "  criers,  howlers,"  from 

Arabic  roots,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  necessity. 

DTIJ^  aTTaf  Xay.  The  LXX.,  evidently  following  a  kin- 
dred sound,  translate  Ka.\  TrKriadr^tjovraL  oliciai  rixov.  But 
the  parallelism  demands  lather  some  species  of  beast. 
Jerome  translates  dracones.  Adrivillius  proposed  first 
ulula,  "  owls,"  "  horn  owls." — -TMp^  n3  (Lev.  xi.  16  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  15)  is  "the  ostrich."  The  masculine  form 
□  'Jj;''  found  only  Lam.  iv.  3.  According  to  some,  the 
name  means  "  the  mourning  daughter  of  the  desert," 
(Meier,  Wurzetw.  p.  49^;  according  to  others,  the  word 
is  related  to  the  Syr.  jaew,  "greedy,  ravenous."  The 
feminine  designation  has  essentially  a  poetic  reason, 

comp.  nnj  n|  mic.  iv.  u  with  in:  'ja  2  ohr.  xxv.  13. 

r^-^M,  O'llt^N-na  (Ezek.  xxvii'.  6).'  The  word  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  again  xxxiv.  13 ;  xliii.  20 ;  comp.  Jer.  I. 

39  ;  Mic.  i.  8;  Job  xxx. 2'), □"'"l^j/ty  are  hirsuti, piktsi, 

"goats,"  i.  e.,  goat-shaped  demons. 1p1  Piel  only 

here  in  Isaiah ;  ecmp.  Job  xxi.  11 ;  Joel  ii.  5 ;  Nah.  iii. 
2.  Ver.  22. 3"i<  are  "jackals."  The  singular 'S  seems 
abbreviated  from  'IN  from  an  unused  niN,  ululavlt.  In 
Arabic  the  jackal  still  is  called  ibn-ama.    The  word  is 

found  only  here  and  xxxiv.  14,  and  Jer.  I.  39. niJD7X 

only  here  for  fllJOIN  (perhaps  with  reference  to  their 
widowhood).    Comp.  xxiii.  13;  xxv.  2;  xxxii.  14;  xxxiv. 

13. Qijn  are  also  "jackals"  (comp.  Gesen.  Thesaur. 

p.  39, 1457  ;  1511).  The  word  in  Isaiah  again  xxxiv.  13 ; 
XXXV.  7  ;  xliii.  20. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  turns  from  the  universal  judg- 
ment that  comprehends  all  the  several  acts  of 
judgment  against  the  world-power  from  first  to 
last,  to  portray  the  special  judgment  to  be  accom- 
plished on  Babylon  as  the  climax  of  the  world- 
power  in  its  first  stage,  or  as  the  head  of  the  first 


world-monarchy.  He  begins  by  describing  the 
flight  out  of  the  world's  metropolis  of  men  that 
had  flowed  thither  out  of  all  lands  (ver.  14).  This 
flight  lias  sufficient  cause — for  whoever  is  taken 
perishes  (ver.  15).  Children  are  dashed  in  pieces, 
houses  plundered,  women  ravished  (ver.  16).   The 
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Lord  particularly  names  ihe  people  charged  with 
executing  the  judgment:  they  are  the  Medes,  a 
people  that  do  not  regard  silver  anil  gold  (ver. 
17),  but  also  as  little  the  children,  and  even  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  (ver.  18).  Then  shall  Babylon, 
hitherto  the  ornament  and  crown  of  the  Chaldean 
kingdom,  be  overthrown  like  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah (ver.  19).  It  will  come  to  be  a  dwelling- 
place  for  men  (ver.  20).  Only  beasts  of  the  de- 
sert and  dismal  hobgoblins  shall  revel  in  the  spots 
where  once  luxury  reigned, — and  in  fact  the  time 
of  the  judgment  is  near,  and  a  respite  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  . 

'2.  And  it  shall  be — ravished. — Vers.  14-16. 
It  is  sail!  thai  rats  forsake  a  vessel  that  is  going 
to  be  shipwrecked.  When  ruin  impends  over  a 
community,  whoever  is  not  bound  to  it  by  ties  of 
piety  or  of  possession  flees  out  of  it.  Thus  first 
of  all  the  foreigners  flee.  Tlie  crowd  of  such  in 
Babylon  will  scatter  like  scared  gazelles,  like  a 
herd  panie-stricken.  Babylon  was  the  world's 
capital,  and  consequently  a  resort  for  people  of 
all  nations.  All  these,  therefore,  will  seek  safety 
inflight.  The  words:  "every  man— own  land" 
are  foinid  word  for  word  in  .Jer.  1.  16  (comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  16;  li.  9,  44).  A  comparison  with  the  con- 
text proves  that  these  words  are  original  with 
Isaiah.  With  Isaiah  the  thouglit  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  preceding  image  of  the  fright- 
ened gazelles  and  sheep.  In  Jeremiah  we  read : 
"Cut  off  the  sower  from  Babylon,  and  him  that 
handleth  the  sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest."  To 
these  words  the  thought:  "they  shall  turn  every 
one  to  his  people,"  would  be  joined  on  without 
natural  connection,  did  not  the  inserted:  "for 
fear  of  the  oppressing  sword,"  (artfully)  bridge 
over  the  gap. 

3.  Behold,  I  will  stir  up — not  spare  chil- 
dren.—Vers.  17, 18.  The  Prophet  proceeds  artis- 
tically from  the  general  to  the  particular.  First 
he  describe.^  quite  in  general  the  vast,  I  might  say 
the  cosmical,  apparatus  of  war  that  the  Lord  sets 
in  motion.  To  ver.  14  the  earth  in  general  seems 
to  be  the  objective  point  of  this  military  expedi- 
tion. And  it  is,  too,  only  not  all  at  once.  For, 
from  the  description  immediately  following,  taken 
with  the  totality  of  eschatological  imagery  that 
prophecy  offers,  it  appears  that  that  general  pro- 
phecy is  realized  only  by  degrees.  From  vtr.  14 
on  we  notice  that  a  great  centre  of  the  world- 
power  is  the  object  of  the  execution.  At  ver.  17 
we  are  made  aware  who  are  to  be  the  executors, 
but  still  are  in  ignorance  against  whom  they  are 
to  turn.  Not  till  ver.  19  is  Babylon  named.  Of 
course  the  superscription,  ver.  1,  is  not  to  be  urged 
against  this  statement  of  the  order  of  thought. 

The  Medes  are  first  named  Gen.  x.  2;  but  after 
that  tlie  present  is  the  next  mention;  afterwards 
xxi.  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ;  li.  11,  28  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ; 
xviii.  11.  Not  till  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra 
are  they  mentioned  often.  In  Gen.  x.  2  they  are 
named  as  descendants  of  Japheth.  This  corre- 
sponds accurately  with  their  Arian  derivation. 
Hekodotus  (vii.  62),  who  unhistorically  derives 
the  name  Mijiiot  from  Medea,  says  that  from  an- 
cient times  they  were  named  generally  Arians. 
Medea  was  bounded  on  the  East  bv  Parthia  and 
Hyreania,  on  the  South  by  Susiana  and  Persia, 
on  the  West  by  Armenia  and  Assvria,  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Caspian  Sea.     Comp.  L.4.SSEX  and 


Spiegel,  Keilinschrifien ;  Arnold  in  Herzog's 
Rml-Encyd.  IX.  231  sq.  It  must  be  particularly 
noted  here  that  Isaiah  makes  the  Medes  and  not 
the  Persians  the  executors  of  judgment  on  Baby- 
lon. Jeremiah  also,  who  relies  on  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies against  Babylon,  does  this  (li.  11,  28). 
in  my  work :  "  The  Propliet  Jeremiah  and  Baby- 
lon "  I  have  pointed  out  what  a  strong  proof  lies 
in  this  fact  against  the  view  that  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  against  Babylon  were 
composed  during  the  exile.  Verily,  in  the  time 
of  the  exile,  and  after  the  event,  no  one  forging  a 
prophecy  against  Babylon  that  would  pretend  to 
credibility,  would  have  named  the  Medes  as  its 
destroyer.  Any  forger  must  have  named  the 
Persians.  But  if,  about  the  time  when  the  Medes 
in  a  mighty  uprising  freed  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  five  centuries  to  the  Assyrians,  the 
Prophet  of  Jehovah  sees  in  this  nation  instantly 
the  future  conquerors  of  Babylon,  there  is  a  pro- 
phetic look  which,  justified  by  the  present,  loses 
none  of  its  correctness,  because,  in  fact,  not  the 
Medes  alone,  but  the  Medo-Persians,  accom- 
plished the  deed  that  was  predicted.  When  Isa. 
xxi.  2  names  the  Elamites  along  with  the  Medes, 
it  does  not  militate  against  what  has  just  been 
said.  For  the  Elamites  are  not  identical  with  the 
Persians.  See  on  xxi.  2.  And  when,  too,  in 
Greek  writers,  the  Persians  often  appear  under 
the  name  "Medes"  (comp.  irdT^/iog  /iT/dacdc,  arpa- 
Tev/ia  iJTj6iK.6v,  /i7)di(eiv,  VlTRlNGA  in  loc),  still  it 
does  not  happen  exclusively,  but  so  that  the  Per- 
sians are  named  along  with  them,  and  for  a  spe- 
cial reason,  viz.,  because  the  Medes  were  recog- 
nized as  the  apxTiy^Tai.  by  the  Greeks.  In  short, 
with  the  Greeks  that  designation  proceeds  from 
exact  knowledge.  In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the 
way  in  which  the  Medes  are  mentioned  makes 
the  impression  that  of  the  Persians  they  knew  no- 
thing, and  of  the  Medes  not  ranch. 

By  saying  that  the  Medes  regard  not  silver  and 
gold,  the  Prophet  would  intimate  that  they  are 
impelled  by  higher  motives  than  common  love 
of  booty.  What  those  higher  motives  may  be,  he 
does  not  say.  They  might  have  their  reason  in 
a  thirst  for  revenge  (  Dblitzsch)  ;  but  they  might 
also  have  their  source  in  an  impulse  to  fulfil  some 
mission  of  which  they  were  unconscious.  At  all 
events,  it  is  strange  that  Jer.  li.  11,  28  sq.,  where 
he  mentions  the  Medes,  gives  prominence  both 
times  to  this  thought.  For  he  says  there:  "The 
Lord  hath  raised  up  (T'Jt'n  as  in  our  ver.  TJ'?) 
the  spirits  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes ;  for  his  de- 
vice is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it ;  because  it 
is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of 
His  temple."  And  thus,  too,  ver.  29 :  ''  for  every 
purpose  of  the  Lord  shall  be  performed  against  Ba- 
bylon." Bo-ws  shall  dash  the  young  men  to 
pieces  (ver.  18) ! — An  extraordinary  expression. 
One  might  suppose  that  t^HT  means  here  simply 
to  cast  down,  to  strike  to  the  ground,  were  it  not 
(comp.  on  ver.  16  Text,  and  Gram.)  that  Piel  and 
Pual  of  t^Ot  are  constantly  used  of  dashing  to 
pieces  human  bodies.  But  in  view  of  this,  and 
moreover  that  bows  and  not  the  bowmen  are 
named,  one  must  understand  an  efl^ect  of  crowds 
is  meant,  and  an  indirect  dashing  to  pieces  by 
precipitating  those  struck,  say  from  the  wall.". 
Besides  the  Medes,  Elamites,  Persians,  and  later 
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the  Parthians,  were  celebrated  in  all  antiquity  as 
bowmen.  Comp.  xxii.  6  ;  Jer.  xlix.  35  ;  Herod. 
7,  61  sq;  Cyrop.  II.  1,  6  sq.  The  fruit  of  the 
womb  being  named  along  with  children,  makes 
it  likely  that  children  unborn  are  meant.  Comp. 
2  Kings  viii.  12;  xv.  16;  Hos.  xiv.  1 ;  Amos  i.  13. 
Their  eye  shall  not  spare. — By  synecdoche 
the  eye  that  expresses  pity  is  taken  for  the  effi- 
cient source.  The  expression  is  from  the  Penta- 
teuch (Gen.  xlv.  20 ;  Deut.  vii.  16 ;  xix.  13,  21 
and  often;  Ezra  v.  11  and  often). 

4.  And  Babylon— not  be  prolonged. — 
Vers.  19-22.  The  entire  first  half  of  ver.  20  occurs 
as  a  quotation,  Jer.  1.  39.  Babylon  shall  be  un- 
inhabited forever.  It  shall  not  even  be  used  as  a 
temporary  stopping  place.  Not  even  the  nomadic 
Arabian,  nor  a  wandering  shepherd  of  another 
race,  shall  camp  there  and  rest  his  flocks.  Goats 
="  satyrs."  Perhaps  here  is  the  source  of  that 
representation  of  the  devil  as  a  being  furnished 
with  horns  and  goat's  feet.  Comp.  Gesbnius 
in  loc. 

When  the  Prophet  at  the  last  declares  the 
judgment  on  Babylon  to  be  near,  that  is  only  in 
consequence  of  his  having  said  generally  (vers.  6, 
9)  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  More- 
over the  notion  "near"  is  a  relative  one.  Here 
also  from  the  Prophetic  view-point  that  is  repre- 
sented as  near,  which,  according  to  common  hu- 
man reckoning,  is  still  far  off.  As  regards  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  it  is  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  has  been  accomplished,  not  at  once, 
but  gradually  in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  We 
have  thus  here  again  an  example  of  that  prophetic 
gaze  which,  as  it  were,  sees  in  one  plain  what  in 
reality  is  extended  through  many  successive  stages 
of  time.  Comp.  what  Vitrin&a  has  compiled  on 
this  subject  with  great  learning,  under  the  title, 
"Implementum  prophetiae  literate;"  Gesenitjs  and 
Delitzsch  in  their  commentaries;  my  work: 
"i)er  Prophet  Jeremia  unci  Babylon,"  p.  135  sq.; 
and  especially  Ritter,  Erdkunde  XI.  p.  865  sq.; 
"Die  Rainengruppe  des  alien  Babylon."  Ritter 
describes  the  impression  made  by  the  vast  extent 
of  Babylon's  ruins :  "  When  one  mounts  one  of 
these  elevations,  he  beholds  in  the  external,  so- 
lemn stillness  of  this  world  of  ruins  the  bright 
mirror  of  the  Euphrates  flowing  far  away,  that 
wanders  full  of  majesty  through  that  solitude  like 
a  royal  pilgrim  roaming  amid  the  silent  ruins  of 
his  desolated  kingdom." 

[J.  A.  Alexander  on  vers.  20,  21.  "The  end- 
less discussions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species 
of  animals  here  named,  however  laudable  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  exact  lexicography  and  natural 
history,  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage.  Nothing  more  will  be  here 
attempted  than  to  settle  one  or  two  points  of  com- 
parative importance.  Many  interpreters  regard 
the  whole  verse  as  an  enumeration  of  particular 
animals.  This  has  arisen  from  the  assumption 
of  a  perfect  parallelism  in  the  clause.  It  is  alto- 
gether natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
writer  would  first  make  use  of  general  expres- 
sions, and  afterwards  descend  to  particulai-s. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  etymology 
and  usage  of  □")?,  both  which  determine  it  to 
mean  those  belonging  to  or  dwelling  in  the  de- 
sert. In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  men 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ;  Ixxiv.  14),  but  as  these   are  here 


excluded  by  the  preceding  verse,  nothing  more 
wa.s  needed  to  restrict  it  to  wild  animals,  to  which 
it  is  also   applied  in   xxxiv.  14  and  Jer.  1.  39. 
This  is  now  commonly  agreed  to  be  the  meaning, 
even  by  those  who  give  to  Q'nN  a  specific  sense. 
The  same  writers  admit  that  DTIN  properly  de- 
notes the  howls  or  cries  of  certain  animals,'  and 
only  make  it  mean  the  animals  themselves,  be- 
cause such  are  mentioned  in  the  other  clauses. 
But  if  D"V  has  the  generic  sense  which  all  now 
give  it,  the  very  parallelism  of  the  clauses  favors 
the  explanation  of  DTIK  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per sense  of  howls  or  yells,  viz.,  those  uttered  by 
the    □"V.  —  The    history   of    the    interpretation 
D'Tj;ty  is  so  curious  as  to  justify  more  fulness 
of  detail  than  usual.     It  has  never  been  disputed 
that  its  original  and  proper  sense  is  hairy,  and  its 
usual  specific  sense  he-goats.     In  two  places  (Lev. 
xvii.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15)  it  is  used  to  denote  ob- 
jects of  idolatrous  worship,  probably  images  of 
goats,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  wor- 
shipped in  Egypt.      In  these  places  the  LXX. 
render   it   fiaraioic:,    vain   things,  i.e.,  false  gods. 
But  tlie  Targum  on  Leviticus  explains  it  to  mean 
demons    (J^t!'},   and   the   same  interpretation  is 
given  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  LXX.  {c^mud 
via),  Targum  and  Peshito.    The  Vulq.  in  Lev. 
translates  the  word   daemonibus,  but  here  pilosi. 
The  interpretation  given  by  the  other  three  ver- 
sions is  adopted  also  by  the  Rabbins,  Aben  Ezra, 
Jarchi,  Kimchi,  etc.     It  appears  likewise  in  the 
Talmud  and  early  Jewish  books.     From  this  tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  D'T^'i;^  here  and  xxxiv. 
]  4  appears  to  have  arisen,  at  an  early  period,  a, 
popular  belief  among   the  Jews  tliat  demons  or 
evil  spirits  were  accustomed  to  haunt  desert  places 
in  the  shape  of  goats  or  other  animals.     And  this 
belief  is  said  to  be  actually  cherished  by  the  na- 
tives near  the  site  of  Babylon  at  the  present  day. 
Let  us  now  compare  this  Jewish  exposition  of  the 
passage  with  its  treatment  among  Christians.     To 
Jerome  the  combination  of  the  two  meanings — 
goats  and  demons — seems  to  have  suggested  the 
Pans,  Fauns  and  Satyrs  of  the  classical  mytlio- 
logy,  imaginary  beings  represented  as  a  mixture 
of  the  human  form  with  that  of  goats,  and  sup- 
posed to  frequent  forests  and  other  lonely  places. 
This  idea  is  carried  out  by  Calvin,  who  adopts 
the  word  satyri  in  his  version,  and  explains  the 
passage  as  relating  to  actual  appearances  of  Satan 
under  such  disguises.     Luther,  in  like  manner, 
renders  it  Feldgeister.     Vitrinqa  takes  another 
step,  and  understands  the  language  as  a  mere  can- 
ce.ssion  or  allusion  to  the  popular  belief,  equiva- 
lent to  saving,  the  solitude  of  Babylon  shall  be  as 
awful  as  if  occupied  by  Fauns  and  Satyrs — there 
if  anywhere  such  beings  may  be  looked  for.     Fo- 
REBiua   and  J.  D.  Michaelis  understand   the 
animals  themselves  to  be  here  meant.     The  latter 
uses  in  his  version   the  word  Waldtevfel  (wood- 
devils,  forest-demons),  but  is  careful  to  apprise 
the  reader  in  a  note  that  it  is  the  German  name 
for  a  species  of  ape  or  monkey,  and  that  the  He- 
brew contains  no  allusion  to  the  devil.     The  .same 
word  is  used  by  Gesenius  and  others  in  its  pro- 
per sense.     Saadias,  Cocceius,  Clericus  and 
Henderson  return  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word — viz.:  wild  goats.      But  the   great 
majority  of  modern  writers  tenaciously  adhere  to 
the  old  tradition.     This  is  done,  not  only  by  the 
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German  neologists,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of 
finding  a  mytliology  in  Scripture,  but  by  Lowth, 
Baksies,  and  Stuakt  in  his  exposition  of  Rev. 
xi.  12  and  his  Excursus  on  the  Angelology  of 
Scripture  [Apocal.  II.  403). 

The  result  apppears  to  be,  that  if  the  question 
is  determined  by  tradition  and  authority,  U'^ya 
denotes  demons;  if  by  the  context  and  the  usage 
of  the  word,  it  signifies  wild  goats,  or  niore  gene- 
rica,lly  hairy,  shaggy  animals.  According  to  the 
principles  of  modern  exegesis,  the  latter  is  clearly 
entitled  to  the  preference.     But  even  if  the  former 


be  adopted,  the  language  of  the  text  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  'a  touch  from  the  popular  pneu- 
matology'  (as  Bev.  xviii.  2  is  described  by  Stu- 
art in  toe),  but  as  the  prediction  of  a  real  fact, 
which,  though  it  should  not  be  assumed  without 
necessity,  is  altogether  possible,  and  therefore,  if 
alleged  in  Scripture,  altogether  credible." 

lb.  Ver.  22,  As  D"i<,  according  to  its  etymology, 
denotes  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  cry,  it  might 
be  rendered  hyenas,  thereby  avoiding  the  impro- 
bable assumption  that  precisely  the  same  animal 
is  mentioned  in  both  clauses.] 


2.    THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  ISRAEL. 
Chapteb  XIV.  1,  2. 

1  Foe  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob, 
And  will  yet  choose  Israel, 

And  set  them  in  their  own  land : 

And  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  them, 

And  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob. 

2  And  "the  people  shall  take  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  place : 
And  the  house  of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  LoED 
For  servants  and  handmaids: 

And  "they  shall  take  them  captives,  'whose  captives  they  were ; 
And  they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors. 


1  Heb.  that  had  taken  them  captives. 
•  Or,  nations. 


<•  Or,  they  shall  be  captors  of  their  captors. 


GRAMMATICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


Ver.  1.  n'jn.  oomp.  xxviii.  2;  xlvi.  7.  ni7j  as  to 
sense  and  construction  like  Ivi.  3,  6,  where  alone  the 
word  occurs  again  in  tliis  sense. — Niph.  n30J  only 
here.  Comp.  Hithp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19  and  on  Isa.  sxxvii.  30. 
Ver.  2.  Hithp.  injnn  in  Isa.  only  here.— The  accu- 
sative depends  on  the  transitive  notion  that  ia  latent  in 


the  reilexive  form.  Comp.  Num.  xxxiii.  54  and  often* 
Tlie  expression  '"*  HOIK  occurs  only  liere.  But  comp. 
ver.  25;  Joel  i.  6;  iv.  2;  Jer.  ii.  7,  cic— □'J!!'.  Comp.  1 
Kings  viii.  46-50. — mi  in  Isa.  only  here,  ver.  6,  and  xli. 
2  (Hiph.).— D'tyji.    Comp.  iii.  12;  ix.  3;  Ix.  17. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  reason  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
described  in  xiii.  14-22  is  here  indicated  by  the 
Prophet  to  be  the  intention  of  Jehovah  to  have 
mercy  again  on  His  people,  and  bring  them  back 
into  their  land.  That  shall  take  place  by  the  glad 
consent  and  even  active  co-operation  of  the  heathen 
nations.  These  will  join  themselves  to  Israel — in 
fact  lead  Israel  into  their  own  land  (ver.  1).  Is- 
rael will  then  have  them  for  servants  and  maids, 
and  will  hold  those  in  prison  who  before  devoted 
them  to  such  a  fate  (ver.  2). 

2.  For  the  Lord their  oppressors. — 

Vers.  1,  2.  Though  Israel's  deliverance  is  not  the 
sole  motive  of  the  Lord  in  destroying  Babylon,  it 
is  yet  a  chief  motive.  Isaiah  in  the  second  part, 
and  Jeremiah  in  the  denunciations  of  judgments 
(Jer.  1.,  li.)  that  connect  so  closely  with  the  pre- 
sent and  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  on  this 
subject,  frequently  declare  that  Babylon's  fall  is 
to  be  Israel's  deliverance  (e.  g.,  Jer.  1. 4  sqq.,  8  sqq., 
28 ;  li.  6, 36  ,sqq.,  4.5  sqq.,  49  sqq.).  The  adhesion  of 
strangers,  who  would  be  witnesses  of  the  mighty 


deeds  of  Jehovah  in  judging  and  delivering,  is  a 
trait  that  the  second  return  from  bondage  will 
have  in  common  with  the  first  (Exod.  xii.  19,  38; 
Num.  xi.  4,  etc.).  And  the  people  shall  take 
them,  etc. — It  is  more  exactly  explained  that  this 
adhesion  of  strangers  will  not  be  to  seek  protec- 
tion, but  to  form  an  honorable  and  serviceable  at- 
tendance as  friends  and  admirers.  This  is  a 
thought  that  often  recurs  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah:  xliv.  5;  xlix.  22  sq.;  Iv.  5;  Ix.  4-9sq., 
This  notion  that  strangers  should  amicably  at- 
tend Israel  and  then  be  enslaved  for  it  occasions 
offence.  But  the  heathen  will  only  display  this 
friendliness  constrained  thereto  by  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Jehovah.  And  even  if  the  Old  Testa- 
ment knows  of  a  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Je- 
hovah (Hos.  ii.  23;  Isa.  Ixv.  1 ;  comp.  Rom.  ix. 
24 sqq.;  x.  18  sqq.) — yet,  from  the  Old  Testament 
view-point,  there  remains  ever  such  a  chasm  be- 
tween Israel  and  even  the  converted  heathen  that 
for  the  latter  no  other  position  was  conceivable 
than  that  of  those  strangers  who  went  along  to  Ca- 
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naan  out  of  Egypt  or  the  desert,  or  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  that  remained  (1  Kings  ix.  20  sq).  TJiis  is  a 
consequence  of  that  fleshly  consciousness  of  nobi- 
lity of  which  Israel  was  full.  Only  by  Christ  could 
that  chasm  be  bridged  over,  in  whom  there  is  nei- 
ther circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  (Gal.  v.  6 ; 
iii.  28;  Eom.  x.  12).  ["The  simple  meaning  of 
this  promise  seems  to  be  that  the  church  or  chosen 
people  and  the  other  nations  should  change  places, 
the  oppressed  becoming  the  oppressor,  and  the 
slave  the  master.  This  of  course  admits  both  an 
external  and  internal  fulfilment.  In  a  lower  sense 
and  on  a  smaller  scale  it  was  accomplished  in  the 


restoration  of  the  Jews  from  exile ;  but  its  full  ac- 
complishment is  yet  to  come,  not  with  respect  to 
the  Jews  as  a  people,  for  their  pre-eminence  has 
ceased  forever,  but  with  respect  to  the  church,  in- 
cluding Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  rights  and  privileges,  promises  and  actual  pos- 
sessions of  God's  ancient  people.  The  true  prin- 
ciple of  exposition  is  adopted  even  by  the  Eabbins. 
Jaechi  refers  the  promise  to  the  future,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  complete  redemption.  KiMCHi  more  expli- 
citly declares  that  its  fulfilment  is  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  and  partly 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  J.  A.  Alex,  m  /oc] 


3.   THE  JUDGMENT  ON  THE  KING  OF  BABYLON. 
Chapter  XIV.  3-23. 

3  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  that  the  Loed  shall  give  thee  rest 
From  thy  'sorrow,  and  from  thy  'fear, 

And  from  the  hard  bondage 
"Wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve, 

4  That  thou  shalt  ''take  up  this  "proverb  "against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say. 

How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased ! 
The  '''golden  city  ceased  ! 

5  The'  Loed  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked. 
And  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers. 

6  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath 
With  'a  continual  stroke, 

He  that  'ruled  the  nations  in  anger, 
■"Is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth. 

7  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet : 
They  break  forth  into  singing. 

8  Yea,  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 

Since  thou  art  laid  down. 

No  feller  is  come  up  against  us. 

9  'Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming : 

It  stirreth  up  the  'dead  for  thee, 
Even  alP  'the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ; 

It  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations. 

10  All  they  shall  %peak  and  say  unto  thee, 

''Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we? 
'Art  thou  become  like  unto  us? 

11  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave. 
And  the  noise  of  thy  viols: 

The  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  'cover  thee. 

12  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
'0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! 

How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
Which  didst  ""weaken  the  nations ! 

13  "For  thou  "hast  said  in  thine  heart, 

I  will  ascend  into  heaven, 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God. 

I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the 
north : 
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I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds; 

I  will  be  like  the  Most  High. 
"Yet  thou  'shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell, 
To  the  'sides  of  the  pit. 
They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying, 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble. 

That  did  shake  kingdoms ; 

That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness. 

And  destroyed  the  cities  thereof; 

That  'opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them, 
Lie  in  'glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house. 
But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave 
Like  an  'abominable  branch, 

And  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword, 
That  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit; 
As  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial, 
Because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land, 
And  slain  thy  people: 

The  seed  of  evil  doers  shall  never  be  "renowned. 
Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children 
For  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ; 
That  they  do  not  rise,  nor  possess  the  land, 
Nor  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  cities. 
22  'For  I  will  rise  up  against  them, 
Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

And  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant. 
And  "son,  and  nephew,  saith  the  Loed. 
28  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  ''bittern,  and  pools  of  water : 

And  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


1  Or,  taunting  speech. 
*  Or,  The  graoe. 
^  Or,  O  day  star. 


2  Or,  exactress  of  gold.  3  Heb.  a  stroke  without  removing. 

^  Heb.  leaders.  *  Or,  great  goats, 

8  Or,  did  7iot  let  his  prisoners  loose  homewards. 


*  labor.  ^  unrest.            "  which  v^as  wrought  by  thee.            ^  raise.             «  upon.             f  oppression. 

B  trod  down.  *»  by  persecution  without  sparing.             i  spectres,  or  giants.          i  answer.          ^  Thou  art. 

^  thy  covers.  ^  subdue.              °  And  yet.           »  saidst.           p  Only.           i  a7't.            '  remotest  corners. 

■  in  state.  *  despised.           u  named.           »  And.           ^  issue  and  offspring,           ^  porcupine. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  3.  ^y\  n'jn  DVD  cans  to  mind  Deut.  xxv.  19.— 
y^]^  in  the  sense  at  dolor,  labor,  only  here  in  Isaiah.  It 

is  not  to  be  confoanded  with  y£^  idolum  (xlviii.  5  . 

Also  n^i  whinh  often  occurs  in  Job,  does  not  again  oo- 

cur    in    Isaiah. ^^^    "liyj^    does  not  stand  for  'i< 

m^)?  as  Gesexius  supposes.  And  '^^^  is  not  to  be 
rendered  by  the  ablative,  but  it  is  accusative  according 
to  the  well-known  construction  of  the  Passive  with  the 
accusative  of  the   nearer  object  (comp.  -xxi.  2;   Gen. 

XXXV.  26). Ver.  4.  Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental 

meaning  of  bt^O,  and  whether  Sto,  to  rule,  and  ^TO, 

-  T  -   T  -   T 

to  compare,  come  from  one  or  from  two  roots  (Gesen. 
WiNEU,  Delitzsch  assume  constitit  erectus  as  the  com- 
mon radical  meaning ;  comp.  Del.  Commentary  and 
Zur  Oeschichte  d.  jud.  Poesie,  p  196^,  the  word  anyway 
signifies  a  dictum  ia  terse  language,  distinguished  from 
a  merely  prosaic  statement,  let  the  dictum  be  fable,  para- 
ble, allegory,  aphorism,  proverb,  riddle,  didactic  poem, 
or  satire.  It  is  here  used  in  the  last  named  sense,  i.  v., 
sarcastic  address,  as  in  Hab.  ii.  fi;  Mic.  ii.  4;  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  37;  Jer.  xxiv.  9;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  1  Kings  ix.  7. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

['•  Its  most  general  sense  seen^g  to  be  that  of  tropical  or 
figurative  language.  Here  it  may  liave  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  bold  poetic  fiction  following."— J.  A.  A.]. 
The  word  does  not  again  occur  in  Isaiah. — -Hl^mD  is 
an.  Xey.  The  LXX.,  translates  eirt-crirovBaaTq'ij  which 
means    the  driver,  inciter.  It  ia  thus  synonymous  with 

lyjj.  y-ULQ.  tributum,  according  to  which  the  word  ia 
derived  either  from   3m  ==  ^HT,  gold^  or  from  2T\^ 

-      :  TT  T    T 

insistere,  opprimere,  so  that  the  notion  oppress  would  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  collecting  tribute.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  meaning  as  regards  etymology  would  coin- 
cide with  the  Greek  €7rt(rTrou5ao-T^'s.  For,  according  to 
the  sense,  the  Greek  translation  seems  to  signify  rather 
tlie  driver  who  urges  prisoners  or  slaves  to  make  haste. 
The  Pebchtto  also,  which  translates  opeHs  exactor,  and 
the  Targ.  Jonathan  which  translates/or/iiwdo pcccaioris 
appear  to  have  read  n^TT^O.  So,  too,  perhaps  Saadia 
{timiditas).  As  Aquila  translates  Xt^oy,  he  must  either 
have  taken  n^mn  =n3;?lD,  or  P^mD  -=  nnXIO- 

T"     :-  T  •■     :  _  T  ■•  :  -  T  ■■  :- 

from  2H1,  langiiere.  Delitzscii  sides  with  the  last  mean- 

-T 

ing,  construing  D  as  Mem  loci,  and  translates,  piace  of 
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torture.  Yet  it  seeraa  lo  me  that  loctis  languendi,  even  if  ' 
one  overlooks  the  permutation  of  X  and  n,  is  still  a 
vocabutum  satis  lanyuidum  for  place  of  torture.  I  would 
like  therefore,  with  J.  D.  Michaeus,  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
Meier  and  others,  to  assume  that  n^mo  is  an  error 
of  transcribing  for  H^mD,  as  also  an  old  edition 
[  Tkcasalon,  1,600)  actually  reads.  It  favors  this,  too,  that 
3^1"^  (swperbtre,  oppri/mire)  and  ti'JJ  also  correspond  in 

parallelism,  iii.  5. Ver.  5.  D** lEI'O  02^  (comp.  Ezek. 

xix.  11),  as  epexegesis  of  U""^^"}  HDO  is  any  way  to 
be  understood  as  a  tyrant's  sceptre.     This  is  confirmed 

by  the  statement  of  ver.  6. Ver.  6;  The  expression 

rr^D  ''nil  occurs  only  here :  H^O  in  Isa.  i.  5;  xxxi. 
6;  lix.l3,  in  the  sense  of  revolt.  On  Tl^D  see  at  x.  4. 
The  conjecture  of  Doedeelein,  that  instead  of  f]TlD 
we  should  read  HTIO  has,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  j^3D,  much  plausibility.  The  confounding  of  tl  and 
n  might  easily  happen  iu  the  unpointed  text.  Neither 
HT^D  nor  CITID  occur  elsewhere.  fjlTD  is  710m.  pas- 
aivum:  the  being  pursued,  being  hounded  on,  like  ^J^  being 

t\ 

scared  off,  east  away,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6.    DVD  stations,  Isa. 

T  ■-. 
ixix.  3.  nD5"ip,  stirred  in.  Lev.  vi,  l^,etc. Iti^n  oc- 
curs again  liv'    2;    Iviii.  1. '*73    kindred    to  TH^ 

(comp.  EwALD,  322,  a.),  is  poetic  negation.    It  occurs  in 
Isaiah,  again  only  xxxii.  10.    See  on  7^  ver.  21. 
Ver.  7.  nj*1  nV3is  an  expression  peculiar  to  the  second 
part  of  Isa.  {xliv.  23;  xlix.  13;  Iii.  9;  liv.  1;  Iv.  12)  and 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. Ver.  8.  nQK'  with  7  in- 

"  T  : 

volves  the  notion  of  rejoicing  at  misfortune  :  Ps.  xxx. 

2;  XXXV.  19,  24;  xxxviii.  17;    Mic.  vii.  8;   Obad.  12. 

Ver.  9.  ^7  after  TM^I  is  constructio  praegnans  (comp. 
Mic.  vii.  14),  15<13  nX"lp7  however  is  the  nearer 
qualification  of  the  ?| 7 :  hell  gets  into  uproar  toward 

thee,  that  is  in  order  to  welcome  thee  as  an  arrival. 

"Tlij;  X.  26;  xxiii.  13. SlXii'  is,  in  the  first  half  of 

the  verse,  like  v.  14,  construed  as  feminine.  But  when 
the  discourse  continues  with  the  masculine  form  TllJ?, 
the  reason  can  hardly  be  because  IIXE!/  elsewhere 
(Job  xxvi.  6)  is  used  as  masculine.  For  the  question 
Btill  arises,  why  does  the  Prophet  vary  the  gender  ?  I 
think  the  Prophet  in  the  first  clause  has  the  totality  in 
mind,  whereas  in ''U1  TllJ?  he  means  that  special 
dominant  will  that  he  ascribes  to  Sheol  as  to  a  person. 
The  former,  as  with  all  collectives,  he  conceives  as  femi- 
nine: but  this  person,  as  a  ruler  he  conceives  of  fis 
masculine.  ["  Hiizra  explains  this  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  first  clause  Sheol  is  passive,  in  the  second  active  '■ 
Maurek,  with  more  success,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
nearest  verb  takes  the  feminine  or  proper  gender  of  the 
noun,  while  the  more  remote  one,  by  a  common 
license,  retains  the  masculine  or  radical  form,  as  in 
xxxiii.  9,  (see  Gesenius, §  141,  Rem.  1)."— J.  A.  A.J 

Ver.  10.  Uj;**  is  employed  according  to  well-known 
usage,  whereby,  not  only  the  discourse  responsive  to 
other  discourse,  but  discourse  responyive  to  action  is 
designated  as  answer  (xxi.  9 ;  Deut.  xxi.  7 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  Job 

iii.  2;  Mat.  xi.  25;  xxii.  1,  etc.). The  Pnal  n'^p  only 

here.  Comp.  passages  like  liii.  10;  Ivii.  10;  Gen.  slviii. 
1,  etc.;  Deut.  xxix.  21,  etc.,  and  the  meaning  cannot  be 
ambiguous:  iu quoque dehilitatue es.  Al-(o  ri7i^DJ  13w&5 
is  a  pregnant  phrase :  thou  art  made  like  us  and  brought 
to  us.  [Of  this  constr.  praegn.  J.  A.  A., says:  "this  sup- 
position is  entirely  gratuitous."] 


Ver.  11.  n'On  from  nOH  strepere,  synonymous  with 

T.:  •.■  T  T  , 

pDH   (xui.  4J,  is  an-.  Aey.    Concerning    ^p}    comp.  at 

V.  12. nD^I   only  here   in   Isaiah. — ^n^'7iri,  xJi. 

14;   Ixvi.  24. Ver.  12.  S^Tl   is    by  some  expositors 

(Jerome,  Aquila,  Rosenmuellee,  Gesenius)  taken  as  im- 
perative from  7  w'H  =  howl,  in  which  sense,  in  fact, 
the  ward  occurs  Ezek.  xxi.  17;  Zech.  xi.  2.  But  this 
meaning  is  forced  and  mars  the  context.  Only  that 
meaning  will  correspond  with  the  context  which  takes 
this  word  in  the  sense  of  bright  star,  from  Slil,  to  shine 
(Job  xxix.  3,  etc.).  The  form  7S"*n  can  be  formed  after 
analogy  of  TVn,  hh^l^  (Mic.  i.  8  K'thibh).  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible,  too,  tliat  77T!  is  derived  from  77*1, 
although  there  is  no  analogy  for  this,  for"lS;TD,  riK^K  are 
not  analogous,  and  ?  before  strong  consonants  always 
lengthens  to  i  as  substitute  for  doubling  (Ewalb,  §84ft.\ 
It  must  only  be  that  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion took  place,  and  thus  the  Tsere  of  the  final  syllable 
conformed  to  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable. 
Then  helel  could  be  identical  with  the  name  Hillel  (Jud. 
xii.  13,15);  to  which  the  remark  maybe  added,  that 
Rabbi  Hillel  the  younger  (in  the  4th  Cent.,  after 
Christ)  is  named  'EAA^A.  by  Epiphanius  (Adv.  Ilaer.  II.  p. 
127.  Ed.  Paris.).  Also  Bvktorf  (Lex.  Chald.  talm.  et  Rabb. 

p.  617)  writes:  77^1  Hillel,  olim JJellcl  ut  Emmanuel  ct 
Immanuel,  de  qua  scriptione  vide  Brus.  Observ.  L.  IX.  tj. 
1."    That  this  bright  star  is  the  morning  star  appears 

from  the  addition  inK^^t^- K'^H  with  Accus.  Exod. 

xvii.  13:  with  7_j;  only  in  this  place,  which  seems  to 

depend   on  the  latent  notion  of  lording  zi,  like    i^Tl 

L        ^ 
NS'I,  C^3n>  are  construed  with  the  Aocus.,  and    /. 

T  T  "■  T  : 

Ver.  15.  The  adversative  thought  is  introduced  by  TjK. 
The  restrictive  fundamental  meaning  ("  only,"  which 
receives  adversative  force  in  such  a  connection  =  nisi 
rectiiis  dixeris  i.  e.  sed.  comp.  Jer.  v.  5)  seems  to  involve 
here  a  certain  irony  :  but  pity,  that  thou  must  down  to 

Orkus. "tlD  ''n:3T*  stands  opposed  to  [l£):f  '\    The 

deepest  corner  of  the  deep  grave.  "lU  properly,  prt, 
f/rai'e,  but  the  underworld,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  deepen- 
ing and  extending  of  the  grave  xxxviii.  18  and  often. 

The  imperf.  Tlin,  according  to  Delitzsch,  comes  un- 
suitably both  from  the  mouth  of  the  dwellers  iu  Hades, 
and  from  Israel  that  sings  this  Maschal ;  it  is  therefore 
to  be  construed  as  resumption  of  the  discourse  by  the 
Prophet,  who  has  before  his  mind  as  future,  what  the 
Maschal  recites  as  past  (comp.  Tlin  ver.  11).  But  this 
departure  from  the  role  is  improbable.  Moreover  it  is 
grammatically  unnecessary  to  take  "nm  as  future. 
It  is  present.  It  describes  the  descent  into  Hades  as 
=iomethingnow  taking  place,  a  movement  not  yet  con- 
cluded.   Thus  Joshua  (ix.  8)  questions  the  emissaries 

of  the  Gibeonites  ^siil  j-NO  ;  but  Joseph  his  brethren 
(Gen.  xlii.7)  Dn&<3  (^iSh-  The  former  regarded  those 
questioned  as  arrivals,  as  it  weje   still  in    the  act  of 

coming;  the  latter  as  ones  who  had  arrived. Ver.  16. 

njl!/  (only  here  in  Isaiah;  beside  this  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
14;^Song  of  S.  ii.  9),  witJi  4k  in  connection  with  □''NT 
evidently  means  attentively  gazing.  The  same  thought 
is  still  more  strongly  emphasized  by  UJUH'-  The  word 
occurs  in  Isaiah  again  i.  3;  xliii.  18;  Iii.  l.''*.  With  7« 
or  St?  it  signifies  an  eager,  scrutinizing  contemplation 
(1  Kings  iii.  21;  Ps.  xxxvii.  10;  Job  xxxi.  1). TU'ID 
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comp.  on  xiii.  IS,  where  it  is  associated  witii  t^j?"l.— Ver. 
17.  Tlie  masculine  sufBxes  in  mj;  and  VTDS  refer 
to  a  latent  masculine  notion  in  h^J^,  probably  to  ylK, 
which  Isaiah  is  wont  to  use  aa  parallel  with  730  (xviii. 
3;  xxvi.  18),  and  uses  as  masculine  oftener  than  all 
other  Old  Testament  writers  (ix.  18;  xviii.  2;  xxvi.  18; 
Ixvi.  8,  heside  these  only  Gen.  xiii.  6).  Thi-<  is  favored, 
also,  by  VTDN,  for  ''here  is  no  S^H  'TDX,  but  'TDX 
VIS  occurs  (Lam.  iii  84).  ["The  anomaly  of  gender 
may  be  done  away  by  referring  both  the  pronouns  to  the 
King  himself,  who  might  just  as  well  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  his  own  cities,  as  his  own  land  and  his  own 
people  (ver.  20),  the  rather  as  his  sway  is  supposed  to 
have  been  universal.— J.  A  A.]. Concerning  the  preg- 
nant construction  nn''3  HHS  comp.  Jer.  1.  33. Yer. 

19-  "l^J  is  an  exclusively  Isaianic  word.  It  occurs,  be- 
side the  present,  only  xi.  1,  Ix.  21,  except  where  Dan.  xi. 

7  quotes  xi.  1. 3J?n3,  in  Isaiah  only  here,  is  probably 

chosen  for    the    sake    of  the   alliteration. — ^E/07  in 

Isaiah  again  Ixiii.    12. |i>DD    only  here.— 3    in 

1J33   is  Kaph  veritatis  (comp.  on  xiii.  6)  and  what  has 

been  said  figuratively  is  now  said  without  figure. 

*1J£)  occurs  again  xxxiv.  3 ;  xxxvii.  36 ;  Ixvi.  24.  Part. 
DblD  only  here  ;  other  forms  from  DO  ver.  25 ;  Ixiii.  6, 
18. Ver.   20.  inn   from  in^   only  here    in  Isaiah. 


Comp.  Gen.  xix.  6.  Ver.  21.  Ss  poetic  —  Ss ;  occurs 
again  xxvi.  10,  11,  14,  18;    xxxiii.  20,  21,  23,  24;  xxxv.  9; 

xl.  24;  xliii.  17  ;  xliv.  8,  9  ;  comp.  on  xxvi.  8. Ver.  22. 

Of  the  pairs  of  alliterated  words  IKK'  is  a  current  word 
with  Isaiah  (comp.  at  yii.  13;  x.  19),  ^^J1^  p  stand  to- 
gether in  the  three  passages  where  they  recur :  Gen. 
xxi.  23 ;  Job  xviii.  19  and  here. 

["  The  specific  meaning  son  and  nephew  (t.  e.,  nepos, 
grandson),  given  in  the  Engl.  Version,  and  most  of  the 
early  writers,  and  retained  by  Umbebit,  is  derived  from 
theChaldee  Paraphrase  (13  131  13).  Aien  Ezea  makes 
the  language  still  more  definite  by  explaining  QK'  to 
be  a  man  himself,  ISt?  a  father,  I'J   »  son,  and  13J  a 

grandson. But  the   more  general  meaning  of  the 

terms  now  held  to  be  correct,  is  given  in  the  LXX. 

(ovofj.a.  Kal  KaraAetjiA/xa  Kal  a-jrepfia)  and  the  VuLGATE  (710- 
men  et  reliquias  et  gcrmen  etprogeniem.)" — J.  A.  A.] 

Ver.  23.  'nKBSD  is  Pilp.,  of  a  root  XB  (X1D)  pellere, 
protrudere,  that  occurs  only  here,  from  which  also  the 
substantive  }<BKt3D  is  formed.  Some  have  justly 
found  in  this  word  a  reference  to  £3'' ID  clay,  out  of  which 
the  brick-builded  Babylon  emerged.  But  the  broom, 
of  which  Jehovah  makes  use,  is  lOli^H  {infin.  nomin.), 
destruction. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  that  day  wherein  the  LoED  will  grant  Is- 
rael the  deliverance  described  in  vers.  1,  2,  Israel 
shall  sing  a  song  of  derision  about  the  king  of 
Babylon  (vers.  3,  4a).  The  Prophet  has  no  par- 
ticular king  in  mind,  but  the  king  of  Babylon  in 
abstracto.  With  wonderful  poetic  vigor  and  beauty 
he  shows  how  the  proud  possessor  of  the  world- 
power,  who  in  titanic  arrogance  would  mount  to 
equality  with  the  very  Godhead,  shall  be  cast 
down  to  the  lowest  degradation  and  wretchedness 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  true  God.  He  begins 
with  a  joyful  exclamation  that  the  scourge  of  the 
nations  is  broken  (vers.  46-6).  The  earth  now  has 
rest;  the  very  cypresses  and  cedars  rejoice  that 
they  are  no  more  felled  (vers.  7,  S).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  under-world,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
rises  in  commotion  at  the  new  arrival.  Spectres 
hurry  to  meet  him — the  princes  under  them  rise 
off  their  seats  (ver.  9).  "Thou,  too,  comest  to 
us,"  they  call  to  him  (ver.  10).  Then  the  Pro- 
phet takes  up  the  discourse  again,  personating 
Israel,  into  whose  mouth  he  puts  the  words,  and 
brings  out  the  contrast  in  the  history  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian :  Thy  pomp  is  cast  down  to  hell,  the 
sound  of  revel  iu  thy  palaces  is  hushed,  and  thy 
body  moulders  in  the  grave,  a  star  cast  down  from 
heaven  (vers.  10-12).  Thou  wouldst  raise  thyself 
to  the  level  of  the  Godhead,  and  now  descendest 
into  the  deepest  depth  of  the  lower  world  (vers. 
13-15).  Also  the  subjects  of  the  dead  king  ex- 
press their  thoughts  at  the  spectacle  of  the  unbu- 
ried,  cast-away  corpse,  seeing  in  this  present 
wretchedness  the  punishment  of  past  wrong-do- 
ing: Is  this  the  man  that  shook  and  desolated  the 
earth  (vera.  16,  17)  ?  While  the  bodies  of  other 
kings  lie  quiet  in  their  graves,  his  corpse,  with- 
out a  grave,  is  cast  away  as  a  despised  and  tram- 
pled carcase  (vers.  18,  19).  This  is  the  punish- 
ment for  his  having  ruined  land  and  nation. 
Therefore  shall  his  generation  be  exterminated 


(vers.  20,  21).  Finally  Jehovah  Himself  confirms 
the  announcement  of  destruction,  extending  the 
warning  of  punishment  to  Babylon  entire,  and 
presents  to  it  the  prospect  of  desolation  in  the 
same  manner  as  occurs  chap.  xiii.  ver.  21  sq.  (vers. 
22,  23). 

2.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass hinder- 

eth. — Vers.  3,  6.  A  song  of  derision  about  the 
repie^entative  of  the  Babylonish  world-power 
cannot  be  appropriate  while  one  is  in  its  power. 
When  one  is  out  of  reach  of  his  arm,  then  the 
long  pent-up  resentment  may  find  expression. 
The  service  (n"13^,  corap.  xxviii.  21 ;  xxxii. 
17)  is  also  called  "\ard"  (D^j^,  Exod.  i.  6;  vi.  9; 
Dent.  xxvi.  6)  in  the  description  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  Thus  we  have  a  reminder  of  the  re- 
semblance between  the  first  and  the  second  exile. 

3.  The  -whole  earth against  us. — Vers. 

7,  8.  But  not  merely  the  world  of  mankind,  the 
impersonal  creatures  were  disquieted  by  this 
world-despot,  who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  they,  too,  rejoice,  jubilant  at  the  re- 
pose. Representative  of  all  others,  the  elevated 
giants  of  the  forest  high  up  on  Lebanon  speak,  to 
utter  their  joy  that,  since  the  end  of  the  tyrant, 
they  are  no  more  felled.  Cypress  (xxxvii.  24; 
xli.  19;  Iv.  13;  Ix.  13),  a  hard  and  lasting  wood, 
was  used,  not  only  for  house  and  ship-building 
(1  Kings  V.  8, 10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5),  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  lances  (Nah.  ii.  4)  and  musical 
instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  .5;  comp.  Iso.  xiv.  11). 
["According  to  J.  D.  Michaet.is,  Antilibanus  is 
clothed  with  firs  as  Libanns  or  Lebanon  proper 
is  with  cedars,  and  both  are  here  introduced  as 
joining  in  the  general  triumph.   .1.  A.  A.] 

4.  Hell  from   beneath like   unto  us, 

--Vers.  9, 10.  On  Sheol  see  ver.  14.  ["The  Eng- 
lish word  Hell,  though  now  appropriated  to  the 
condition  or  place  of  future  torments,  corresponds 
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in  etymology  and  early  usage  to  the  Hebrew  word 
in  question.  Gesenius  derives  it,  with  the  Ger- 
man JI67/e,  from  Hohle,  "hollow;"  but  the  Eng- 
lish etymologists  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  helan,  "  to 
cover,"  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, — the 
ideas  of  a  hollow  and  a  covered  place  being  equally 
appropriate.  As  Sheol,  retained  by  Henderson, 
and  the  Greek  word  Hades,  introduced  by  Lowth 
and  Barnes,  require  explanation  also,  the  strong 
and  homely  Saxon  form  will  be  preferred  by 
every  unsophisticated  taste.  Ewald  and  Um- 
BBBIT  [and  Naegelsbach]  have  the  good  taste 
to  restore  the  old  word  Holle  in  their  versions. 
J.  A.  A.]  As  the  Prophet  has  before  personified 
the  trees  of  Lebanon,  so  here  he  personifies  the 
world  of  the  dead.  He  presents  it  as  governed  by 
a  common  will.  This  will,  so  to  speak,  the  will 
of  the  ruler,  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  electrifies  the  entire  kingdom,  so  that 
it  gets  into  unusual  commotion  and  turns  to  the 
approaching  king  in  wonder  (comp.  ver.  16). 
Especially  the  kings  already  there  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  dead,  the  colleagues  of  the  Babylonian, 
are  in  commotion.  D'SiJT  (xxvi.  14,  19)  are  the 
lax,  nerveless,  powerless,  who  have  no  body,  and 
thus  no  life-power  more,  who  are  only  outlines, 
shades.  The  word  is  without  article,  likely  be- 
cause not  all  D'ND^,  but  only  a  part  of  them,  i.  e., 
all  Dmni'  (the  strong  ones,  or  he-goats)  shall  be 
made  to  rise.  These  are  called  he-goats  (i.  11 ; 
xxxiv.  6),  not  only  because  on  earth  they  were 
the  leader-goats  of  the  nation-flocks  (Zech.  x.  3 ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Jer.  1.  8),  but  because  they  are  still 
such.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  underlies  here 
the  representation  of  Ps.  xlix.  (14)  15;  "Like 
sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave;  death  shall  pas- 
ture them"  [feed  on  them,  Eng.  Version.'].  There- 
fore, perhaps  it  reads  yii*,  earth,  and  not  the  earth, 
for  the  latter  would  be  the  earth  as  abode  of  the 
living.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  the  dead  are 
like  a  great  flock — death  pastures  them :  but  those 
that  were  he-goats  on  earth  are  such  also  in  the 
under-world.  For  the  latter  has  no  independent 
life.  It  only  reflects  in  outline  what  life  accom- 
plished in  complete,  corporeal  existence.  Only  to 
the  end  of  ver.  10  do  the  words  of  the  shades  ex- 
tend. For,  on  the  one  hand,  much  discourse  does 
not  become  them  (Knobel\  and,  on  the  other, 
much  of  what  follows  does  not  become  the  mouths 
of  shades,  viz. :  the  derision  of  the  Babylonian  that 
would  retort  on  themselves,  and  because  vers.  16  a 
and  20  a  they  would  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third 
pe.'Bon.  Therefore  from  ver.  1 1  on  the  author  of  the 
Maschal  again  speaks.  [''The  ancient  versions 
and  all  the  early  writers  understand  .D'tOI  to 
mean  giants.  Its  application  to  the  dead  admits 
of  several  explanations  equally  plausible  with 
that  of  Gesenius  (who  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  de- 
rives it  from  Xi)1,  but  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Lexicon  derives  it  from  7131,  to  be  still  or  guiet,  -a, 
supposititious  meaning  founded  on  an  Arabic  ana- 
logy), and  entitled  to  the  preference  according  to 
the  modern  laws  of  lexicography,  because  instead 
of  multiplying,  they  reduce  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct significations.  The  shades  or  spectres  of  the 
dead  might  naturally  be  conceived  as  actually 
larger  than  the  living  man,  since  that  which  is 
shadowy  and  indistinct  is  commonly  exaggerated 
by  the  fancy.    Or  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 


Canaanitish  giants  who  were  exterminated  by  di- 
vine command,  and  might  be  chosen  to  represent 
the  whole  class  of  departed  sinners.  Or,  in  this 
case,  we  may  suppose  the  kings  and  great  ones  of 
the  earth  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  dead 
as  giants  or  gigantic  forms.  Either  of  these  hy- 
potheses precludes  the  necessity  of  finding  a  new 
root  for  a  common  word,  or  of  denying  its  plain 
use  elsewhere.  As  to  mere  poetical  efiect,  so 
often  made  a  test  of  truth,  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  description  of  the  dead  as 
weak  or  quiet  ones,  and  the  sublime  conception  of 
gigantic  shades  or  phantoms."  Some  comment 
on  the  text  as  if  it  were  "  not  a  mere  prosopopoeia 
or  poetical  creation  of  the  highest  order,  but  a 
chapter  from  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  as  to 
the  locality,  contents  and  transactions  of  the  un- 
seen world.  Thus  Gesenius,  in  his  Lexicon  and 
Commentary,  gives  a  minute  topographical  de- 
scription of  Sheol,  as  the  Hebrews  believf  d  it  to 
exist.  With  equal  truth  a  diligent  compiler  might 
construct  a  map  of  hell,  as  conceived  by  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  from  the  descriptive  portions  of 
Paradise  Lost.  This  kind  of  exposition  is  charge- 
able with  a  rhetorical  incongruity  in  lauding  the 
creative  genius  of  the  poet,  and  yet  making  all  his 
grand  creations  commonplace  articles  of  popular 
belief.  The  true  view  of  the  matter,  as  determined 
both  by  piety  and  taste,  appears  to  be  that  the  pas- 
sage now  before  us  comprehends  two  elements,  and 
only  two :  religious  verities  or  certain  facts,  and 
poetical  embellishments.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  these — but  it  is  only 
between  these  that  we  are  able  or  have  any  occa- 
sion to  distinguish.  The  admission  of  a  tertium 
quid  in  the  shape  of  superstitious  fables  is  as  false 
in  rhetoric  as  in  theology."  J.  A.  A.] 

5.  Thy  pomp of  the   pit. — Vers.  11-15. 

The  contrasts  between  what  the  Babylonian  would 
be  and  what  he  now  is  are  here  set  forth.  The 
pomp  he  prepared  for  his  eyes  to  see,  and  the 
glorious  sounds  he  let  his  ears  hear  are  swallowed 
up  by  hell.  His  body,  once  so  dearly  cared  for 
and  couched,  has  now  maggots  for  a  couch  and 
worms  for  a  covering.  Passages  from  Job  (vii. 
5 ;  xxi.  26)  seem  here  to  present  themselves  to  the 
Prophet's  mind.  Shining  and  high  was  he  once, 
like  the  morning  star ;  now  he  is  fallen  from  hea- 
ven. 'TP>  shining  star,  is  called  "son  of  the 
morning,"  because  it  seems  to  emerge  out  of  the 
morning  dawn  (comes  et  alumnus  aurorae).  ''In 
tlie  southern  heavens,  when  mirrored  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  this  planet  has  a  brighter  gleam  than 
with  us"  (Leyreb  in  Herz.  E.  Eneyct.  XIX.  p. 
563).  Tebtullian,  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
latterly  Stier,  with  reference  to  Luke  x.  18,  have 
taken  the  star  fallen  from  heaven  for  Satan. 
Hence  originates  the  name  Lucifer  (VuLGATE — 
although  nniD,  Job  xxxviii.  32,  is  also  so  ren- 
dered), iug  <p6poi;  (LXX.).  Once  he  was  mighty 
over  the  nations — but  now  he  is  himself  broken 
and  cast  to  the  earth  Ixxii.  25 1. 

The  following  And  thou  hast  said,  etc.  (ver. 
13)  seems  at  first  sight  to  stand  in  antithesis  to 
what  precedes  (ver.  12).  But  examination  shows 
that  vers.  13-15  belong  together.  For  the  TllH, 
"tlmu  art  brought  down,"  ver.  15,  corresponds  to 

the  n/J'X,  "I  will  ascend,"  of  vers.  13  and  14,  and 
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ver.  12  is  complete  in  itself,  each  clause  of  it  con- 
taining a  complete  antithesis;  the  lofty  star  is 
fallen,  the  conqueror  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Thus  the  1  before  nnx  is  not  adversative,  but 
simply  the  copulative:  and  thou  who  thoughtst  to 
mount  to  the  heavens  must  go  down  to  hell.  The 
world-power  is  by  its  very  nature  inimical  to  God : 
itji  aim  is  to  supplant  God  and  put  itself  in  His 
place.  This  tendency  is  indwelling  in  the  world- 
power  derived  from  its  transcendental  author,  Sa- 
tan, and  is  realized  in  every  particular  represen- 
tative. Thus,  then,  here  the  Babylonian  expresses 
his  purpose  of  assuming  the  highest  place,  not 
simply  on  earth  among  the  lords  of  the  world,  but 
in  heaven  itself,  and  that  above  the  stars,  which 
seem  here  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  residences  of 
the  spirits  of  God,  the  niX3;f,  Job  xxxviii.  7,  and 
the  spheres  of  their  manifestation,  according  to 
heathen  notions,  which  very  well  suit  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Babylonian.  Let  him  be  enthroned  above 
the  star's,  and  he,  too,  is  "  god  of  hosts."  Let  the 
throne  of  the  potentate  be  above  the  stars ;  then 
he  shall  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  gods,  about  which  the  constella- 
tions circle,  and  which  the  heathen  notions  of  the 
Orient  represent  as  in  the  North.  This  mountain 
is  variously  named  by  the  diiferent  nations.  It 
is  called  Meru  (Kailasa,  in  the  direction  beyond 
the  Himalaia)  by  those  in  India,  Alburg  by  the 
others ;  nor  doos  the  Olympus  of  the  Greeks 
stand  wholly  disconnected  herewith.  Comp. 
Rhode,  Heil.  Sa^a  des  Zendvolkes,  p.  229  sq.;  Ge- 
SBNIUS,  Jes.  II.  p.  516  sqq.;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alter- 
thumskunde  [.  p.  34  sq.;  Movers,  Phiin.  II.  1,  p. 
414;  KoHtTT,  Jiid.  Anr/elol.  u.  Daemonol.  in  den 
Abhh.  f.  d.  Kiinde  des  Morgenl.,  1866,  p.  57. 

Many  exnositors  down  to  Fdbrst  ( Cone.  p.  501) 
and  Sheog  [J.  A.  A.  states  both  views  without 
deciding;  so  also sub.stantially  Bieks]  have  been 
led  by  the  expression  "'J:'.!'^  'H  to  hold  that  the 
mountain  meant  in  the  text  is  Zion,  as  the  gather- 
ing place  of  the  Israelites,  for  which  they  appeal 
especially  to  Ps.  xlviii.  3.  But  Zion  lay  neither 
to  the  north  of  Palestine  nor  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem ,  nor  does  the  mention  of  Zion  in  this  sense 
become  the  lips  of  the  possessor  of  the  world- 
power.  D^njT  (remotest  corners,  Eno.  Vers. 
sides),  are  the  thif/hs,  which  (considered  from 
within  outwardly),  form  the  extrem&st boundaries, 
as  well  as  (regarded  in  their  junction),  the  ex- 
tremest  points.  Thus  the  word  stands  for  the  in- 
most corner  (e.  jr.,  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4)  as 
well  as  for  the  extremest  boundary  of  a  land. 
Thus  Jer.  vi.  22;  xxv.  .32  says  ]-lS''n3-|'  {sides, 
coasts  of  the  earth)  ;  and  here  Isa.  (and  after  him 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  6,  15;  xxxix.  2)  says  ]'i3X  "  (c.r- 
trernest,  highest  North).  The  expressions  "above 
the  stars  of  God  "  and  "  mount  of  the  congrega- 
tion" .signify  the  loftiest  height  intensively,  "the 
heights  of  the  clouds"  (3;?  ''nion— an  expression 
found  only  here),  in  an  extensive  sense.  For  as 
far  M  the  clouds  extend  (Ps.  xxxv.  6;  Ivii.  11  ; 
cviii.  5)  the  dominion  of  the  true  God  reaches, 
and  everywhere  the  clouds  are  His  air  chariots  and 
air  thrones  (xix,  1 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  2;  civ.  3;  Dan.  vii. 
13).  If,  then,  the  Babylonian  reigns  in  the  loftiest 
heights  and  every  where,  he  has  become  like  the 
highest  God.  But  thereby  he  has  supplanted  the 
highest  God :  for  two  cannot  at  once  occupy  the 


highest  place.  And  this,  as  remarked  above,  is 
the  aim  of  Satan  and  of  his  earthly  sphere  of 
power,  the  world-power,  which  culminates  in  An- 
tichrist (Dan.  xi.  36;  2  Thess.  ii.  3sq.).  This 
tendency  of  the  world-power  explains  how,  not 
only  heathen,  but  now  and  then  also  Jewish  and 
Christian  princes,  have  laid  claim  to  divine  ho- 
nors, or  at  least  have  suffered  such  to  be  paid 
them.  CuETirs  (VIII.  5)  praises  the  Persians 
because :  nonpie solum, sed  etiam prudenter reges  suos 
inter  Deos  colunt.  In  inscriptions  Persian  kings 
are  explicitly  called  iicyovoi  -^euv,  in  -yivovc  dei:w, 
and  even  \}eoi.  Comp.  Hengstenberg,  Introd. 
to  the  0.  Test.  I.  [p.  124  sqq.  of  the  German  Ed.]. 
This  is  well  known  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Em- 
perors. Such  deification  had  its  extremest  illu.s- 
tration  in  the  case  of  Diocletian,  who  made  him- 
self an  object  of  divine  worship  as  a  representative 
of  the  highest  God.  Comp  Alb.  Vogel,  Prof., 
Der  Kaiser  Diocletian,  ein  Vortrag,  Gotha,  1857. 
Herod  let  himself  be  called  God,  and  had  to  suf- 
fer dearly  for  that  assumption  of  honor  such  as 
belongs  to  God  alone  (Acts  xii.  21  sqq.).  In 
Christian  Europe,  too,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing instances  of  such  heathenish  adulation  of 
prfVices.  See  under  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  remarks 
below. 

Ver.  15  expresses,  in  contra.st  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Babylonian,  what  his  actual  fate  shall 
be.     [See  above  in  Text,  and  Qram.^ 

6.  They   that  see -with  citiea. — Vers. 

16-21.  "They  that  see"  are  not  the  denizens  of 
hell,  for  they  have  before  them  the  dead  as  an  un- 
buried  corpse.  The  underlying  thought  of  the 
passage  is,  however,  that  the  sins  of  the  deceased 
are  enumerated  (vers.  16,  17),  and  his  fate  is  des- 
ignated as  their  merited  punishment.  Thus  it 
says,  "  they  that  see  thee,"  i.  e.  they  that  see  thee 
lying  an  unburied  corpse  look  upon  thee.  Be- 
cause he  destroyed  the  rest  of  countries,  he  him- 
self now  finds  no  rest  in  the  grave.  Because  he 
made  a  desert  of  the  fruitful  land  (73n  to  be  taken 
in  this  sense  here  in  contrast  with  "I^ID,  comp. 
on  xiii.  11),  he  lies  himself  a  deserted  carcase; 
because  he  showed  no  pity  to  prisoners,  he  is 
himself  pitilessly  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  following 
words  are  to  be  ascribed  to  others  than  the  Q'K"'. 
those  seeing  thee,  ver.  1 6,  e.  g.  to  tlie  Prophet.  The 
internal  connection  with  vers  16,  17  is  too  close. 
"Is  this  the  man,"  says  ver.  16?  What  kind  of 
man  ?  Why  just  that  one  who,  according  to  ver. 
19,  lies  as  a  trampled  carcase.  Then  ver.  22, 
what  the  Prophet  says  in  the  name  of  the  LoKD, 
comes  in  all  the  more  emphatically  as  confirming 
this.  It  is  then  the  aubjecte  of  the  king  that  re- 
mark, that  whereas  all  other  kings  lie  in  state  in 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  (comp.  2  Kings  xxi. 
18,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20)  their  king  is  cast  away  far 
from  his  grave  {\^^procul,  Jer.  xlviii.  45  ;  Lam. 
iv.  9). 

But  he  is  cast  away  as  a  despised  branch. 
When  trees  are  felled,  or  pruned,  many  a  small 
branch,  which  compared  to  the  whole  tree  is 
worthless,  is  cast  aside  and  trampled  in  the 
mud. 

Most  expositors  in  explaining  the  following 
words  take  2'?7  as  part.  pass.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  then  the  two  following  participles  appear 
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Tery  superfluous.  For  what  does  it  amount  to  to 
describe  the  Chaldean  as  covered  with  the  slain 
that  are  thrust  through  and  carried  down  to  the 
pit?  It  is  otherwise  if,  with  Aqu.,  Theod.,  Lu- 
ther, FuEEST  (cone),  and  others,  we  take  ty?7  as 
substantive.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  corpse  of 
the  Ohialdean  is  cast  away,  not  only  as  a  despised 
branch,  but  also  as  the  garment  of  the  slain 
who  were  thrust  through  with  the  sword  and 
buried.  For  were  they  thrust  through  with  a 
sword,  then,  too,  the  garment  would  be  cut  into 
holes,  and  at  least  spotted  wiih  blood,  and  if  they 
are  buried,  it  is  explained  how  their  garment 
comes  into  the  hands  of  others.  When  the  dead 
are  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  their  clothes  are 
taken  off  thatn,  but  those  that  are  torn  and  (;ut 
in  holes  and  smeared  with  blood,  are  cast  away, 
wbile  thoie  unharmed  are  retained  as  valuable 
booty.  "  The  stones  of  the  pit  "  cannot  be  the 
stones  of  a  grave  on  the  top  of  the  earth.  For 
neitbor  the  rock-hewn  grave,  nor  a  walled-np 
tomb,  nor  a  grave  covered  with  stones  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  shoveling  up  a  mound,  has  any 
meaning  in  this  connection;  though  it  maybe 
said  by  ttie  way,  that  heaping  up  stones  is  no  less 
troableiome  than  shoveling  up  a  mound.  Buried 
in  general  is  the  chief  thing.  But  there  is  only 
one  113.  pit,  that  has  stones  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
grave  (llXiy  see  ver.  15),  that  is  on  the  surface. 
This  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  interior 
is  any  way  closed  about  by  the  □"lIBjt?,  pillars, 
(Job  ix.  6),  D'^'DD  foundations,  (Ps.  civ.  5)  of  the 
earth;  but  these  are  the  mountains  (comp.  Prov. 
vii.2j)  wbicb  are  thence  called  "strong  foundations 
of  the  earth  "  Mic.  vi.  2.  But  that  the  founda- 
tions or  the  roots  of  the  earth  consist  of  rock  was 
known  to  the  ancients  a.s  well  as  to  us.  The  king, 
as  an  unburied,  thrown  away  corpse,  shall  not  be 
reunited  in  the  grave  with  those  other  dead  which, 
according  to  ver.  19,  are  buried. — The  king  de- 
stroyed his  land  by  despotism  and  wars,  and  sac- 
rificed his  subjects  in  masses.  Thus,  not  only 
himself,  but  his  entire  tlynasty  shall  be  destroyed. 
The  name  of  his  race  shall  become  extinct  as 
godle«.  To  this  end  his  seed  must  be  slain.  The 
people  themselves  demand  it.  They  resolve  that 
tills  generation  shall  not  be  raised  up  to  possess 
the  land  and  fill  it  with  cities.  Building  cities 
contributes  to  security,  the  establishment  of  do- 
minion, the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground.  A  builder  of  cities  must  ever  be 
a  mighty  man.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
change  Q'")J',  as  some  would  do,  to  D'S"l;r 
(Ewald),  D";;  (Hitzig),  D'Ij;  (Meiee).  On  the 
other  hand  one  must  be  careful  not  to  press  all 
the  particular  traits  of  this  prophecy.  What  we 
said  above  concerning  the  ideal  coloring  of  pro- 
phecy ig  appropriate  also  here. 

7.   For   I   will saith    the   LORD    of 

hosts.— Vers.  22,  23.  These  are  words  of  the 
Prophet  which  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. Therefore  the  word  of  God  constitutes  the 
formal  conclusion  of  the  prophecy,  the  Prophet 
resuming  the  thread  of  discourse  and  keeping  it 
to  the  end.  He  confirms  thereby  the  words  of 
the  people  by  giving  them  a  general  and  more 
comprehensive  direction.     What  they  had  said 


only  against  the  royal  race  is  changed  to  a  de- 
nunciation of  punishment  against  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  in  general.  Its  cities  shall  become  the 
possession  (Job  xvii.  11 ;  Obad.  17)  of  the  porcu- 
pine (xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  and,  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruin  of  the  embankments  of  the 
Euphrates),  swampy  marshes  (xxxv.  7  ;  xli.  18  ; 
xlii.  15).  By  the  porcupine  appears  to  be  meant 
the  echinus  aquaiica,  which  was  found  of  unusual 
size  (according  to  Steabo,  xvi.  1)  on  the  islands 
of  the  Euphrates.  Comp.  Bochaet,  Hieroz.  II., 
p.  454  sqq. 

DOCTKIJTAL    AND    ETHICAI,. 

1.  On  xiii.  2-13.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  day  of  the  Loed  has  its  history.  It  appears 
first  in  the  form  of  the  acnouncement  of  a  scourge 
of  locusts  (Joel) ;  then  it  becomes  an  announce- 
ment of  Jiuman  war-expeditions  and  sieges  of  ci- 
ties. Finally  it  becomes  a  message  that  proclaims 
the  destruction  of  the  earth  and  of  its  companions 
in  space.  But  from  the  first  onward,  the  last  par- 
ticular is  not  wanting ;  only  at  first  it  appears 
faintly.  In  Joel  ii.  10,  one  does  not  know  whether 
the  discourse  is  concerning  an  obscuration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  occasioned  only  by  the  grasshop- 
pers or  by  higher  powers.  But  soon  (Joel  iii.  4, 
20)  this  particular  comes  out  more  definitely.  In 
the  present  passage  of  Isaiah  it  presses  to  the 
foreground.  In  the  New  Testament  (Matth. 
xxiv.  29 ;  Mar.  xiii.  24  sq. ;  Luke  xxi.  25)  it 
takes  the  first  and  central  place.  We  observe 
clearly  that  the  judgment  on  the  world  is  accom- 
Ijlished  in  many  acts,  and  is  yet  one  whole ;  and 
as  on  the  otlier  hand  nature,  too,  is  itself  one 
whole,  so,  according  to  the  s.iying:  ''whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it '' 
(1  Cor.  xii.  26),  the  catastrophes  on  earth  have 
their  echo  in  the  regions  above  earth. 

2.  On  xiii.  4  sqq.  ''God  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  punish  accumulated  wickedness.  But  He 
overthrows  violence  and  crime,  and  metes  out  to 
tyrants  the  measure  they  have  given  to  others,  for 
He  gives  to  them  a  master  that  the  heathen  shall 
know  that  they  too  are  men  (Ps.  ix.  21 ;  xi.  5)." 
— Ceamek. 

[On  xiii.  ver.  3.  "It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Medes  and  Persians  really  exulted,  or  re- 
joiced in  God  or  in  His  plans. — But  they  would 
exult  as  )/  i'  were  their  own  plan,  though  it  would 
be  really  tlie  glorious  plan  of  God.  Wicked  men 
often  exult  in  their  success :  they  glory  in  the 
execution  of  their  purposes  ;  but  they  are  really 
accomplishing  the  plans  of  God,  and  executing 
His  great  designs." — Baenes.] 

[On  ver.  9.  "  The  moral  causes  of  the  ruin 
threatened  are  significantly  intimated  by  the  Pro- 
phet's calling  the  people  of  the  earth  or  land  its 
sinners.  As  the  national  offences  here  referred  to, 
VlTElNGA  enumerates  pride  (ver.  11:  xiv.  11, 
xlvii.  7,  8),  idolatry  (Jer.  1.  38),  tyranny  in  gen- 
eral (xiv.  12,  17),  and  oppression  of  God's  people 
in  particular  (xlvii.  6)."— J.  A.  Alexander.] 

3.  On  xiii.  19  sqq.  Imperiti  animi,  etc.  "  Un- 
learned minds  when  they  happen  on  allegories, 
can  hold  no  certain  sense  of  Scripture.  And  un- 
less this  Papal  business  had  kept  me  to  the  sim- 
ple text  of  the  Bible,  I  had  become  an  idle  trifler 
in  allegories  like  Jerome  and  Origen.     For  that 
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figurative  speech  has  certain  allurements  by  which 
minds  seek  to  dispose  of  difficulties.  .  .  .  The 
true  allegory  of  this  passage  is  concerning  the 
victory  of  conscience  over  death.  For,  the  law  is 
Cyrus,  the  Turk,  the  cruel  and  mighty  enemy 
that  rises  up  against  the  proud  conscience  of  jus- 
titiaries  who  confide  in  their  own  merits.  These 
are  the  real  Babylon,  and  this  is  the  glory  of 
Babylon,  that  it  walks  in  the  confidence  of  its 
own  works.  When,  therefore,  the  law  comes  and 
occupies  the  heart  with  its  terrors,  it  condemns  all 
our  works  in  which  we  have  trusted,  as  polluted 
and  very  dung.  Once  the  law  has  laid  bare  this 
filthiness  of  our  hearts  and  works,  there  follows 
confusion,  writhing,  and  pains  of  parturition ; 
men  become  ashamed,  and  that  confidence  of 
works  ceases  and  they  do  those  things  which  we 
see  now-a-days :  he  that  heretofore  has  lived  by 
confidence  of  righteousnesss  in  a  monastery,  de- 
serts the  monkish  life,  casts  away  to  ashes  all 
glory  of  works,  and  looks  to  the  gratuitous  right- 
eousness and  merit  of  Christ,  and  that  is  the  deso- 
lation of  Babylon.  The  ostriches  and  hairy  crea- 
tures that  remain  are  EcK,  Cochleds  and  others, 
who  do  not  pertain  to  that  part  of  law.  They 
screech,  they  do  not  speak  with  human  voice, 
they  are  unable  to  arouse  and  console  any  afflicted 
conscience  with  their  doctrine.  My  allegories, 
which  I  approve,  are  of  this  sort,  via.,  which  shadow 
forth  the  nature  of  law  and  gospel."   Luther. 

4.  On  xiii.  21  sqq.  "  There  the  Holy  Spirit 
paints  for  thee  the  house  of  ihy  heart  as  a  de- 
serted, desolate  Babylon,  as  a  loathsome  cesspool, 
and  devil's  hole,  full  of  thorns,  nettles,  thistles, 
dragons,  spukes,  kobolds,  maggots,  owls,  porcu- 
pines, etc.,  all  of  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
thousandfold  devastation  of  thy  nature,  in  as 
much  as  into  every  heart  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  all  his  properties  have  pressed  in,  and  all 
and  every  sin,  as  a  fascinating  serpent-brood,  have 
been  sown  and  sunk  into  each  one,  although  not 
all  sins  together  become  evident  and  actual  in 
every  one's  outward  life." — JoH.  Aendt's  Infor- 
fnalorimn  biUicum,  §  7. 

5.  On  xiv.  1,2.  "  Although  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  impossible  that  I  could  be  delivered  from 
death  or  sin,  yet  it  will  come  to  pass  through 
Christ.  For  God  here  gives  us  an  example ;  He 
will  not  forsake  His  saints  fhough  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  Babylon." — Heim  and  Hoffmanst 
after  Lutiieb. 

6.  On  xiv.  4  sqq.  ''  Magna  imperia  fere  nihil 
eunt  quam  inagnae  injwiae. 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  cfiede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendunt  regea  et  sicca  meute  tyrannl.— Ldtheh. 


Impune  guidvis  facere  id  est  regem  ease."  —  Sal- 
lust. 

Among  the  Diedogi  mortuorum  of  Lucian  op 
Samosata  the  thirteenth  is  between  Diogenes 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  dialogue  begins 
with  the  words:  "  Ti  -067-0,  d  'AAffai'tJpe,  Te^vr/Ka; 
Koi  ail,  uantp  iijiela  avavre^  /"  thereupon  the  con- 
trast is  ironically  set  forth  between  what  Alexan- 
der was,  as  one  given  out  to  be  a  son  of  the  gods, 
and  so  recognized  by  men,  and  possessor  of  all 
highest  human  glories,  and  what  he  is  at  present. 
It  is,  as  is  well  known,  doubtful  whether  Lucian 
really  was  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  See 
Plakck,  Lucian  and  Christianity  in  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  1851,  IV.  p.  826  sqq.  Comp.  also  SoHEA- 
DEK,  die  Holletifahrt  der  Istar.,  1874. 

7.  On  xiv.  4  sqq.  "  Omni  genera  figurarum, 
utitur  ad  confirmandos  et  consolandos  suos,  ut  simul 
sit  conjuneta  summa  theologia  eum  summa  rhetmiea." 
— Luther. 

8.  On  xiv.  12  sqq.  Aa  early  as  the  LXX.  this 
passage  seems  to  have  been  understood  of  Satan. 
It  points  that  way  that  they  change  the  second 
person  into  the  third ;  iruf  e^ii-eaev,  etc.  At  least 
they  were  so  understood.  See  Jerome,  who 
thereby  makes  the  fine  remark:  "Unde  Hie  ced- 
dit  per  superbiam,  vos  ascendatis  per  humilitatem." 
Bnt  Luther  says :  "Debet  nobis  insignis  ei-ror  to- 
tius  papatus,  qui  hunc  textum  de  casu  angelornm  ac- 
cepit,  siudia  literarum  et  artium  decendi  commendare 
iamquam  res  theologo  maxime  necessarias  ad  tracta- 
tionevi  saerarum  literarum." 

9.  On  xiv.  13,  1-t.  "The  Assyrian  monarch 
was  a  thorough  Eastern  despot  .  .  .  rather  adored 
as  a  god  than  feared  as  a  man."  Layakd's  Disco- 
veries amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
1853,  New  York,  p.  632.  "  In  the  heathen  period 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  German  kings  depended 
on  their  descent  from  the  gods,  as  among  the 
Greeks"  (Gervinus,  Einleit.  in  d.  Oesch.  d.  19 
lahrh.,  1853,  p.  14).  Christian  Thomasius,  in  his 
Instil,  jurispr.  divinae,  dissert,  procemialis,  p.  16,  calls 
the  princes  "  the  Gods  on  earth."  In  a  letter  from 
Luxemburg,  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  it  is  said  (in  a  description  of  the  jour- 
ney, of  which  a  sheet  lies  before  me) :  "we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  our  earthly  god."  Be- 
LANi,  Eussian  Court  Narratives,  New  Series,  III. 
Vol.,  p.  125 :  "  The  Russian  historian  Kobampzin 
says  in  the  section  where  he  describes  the  Russian 
self-rule :  "  The  Autocrat  became  an  earthly  god 
for  the  Russians,  who  set  the  whole  world  in  as- 
tonishment by  a  submissiveness  to  the  will  of  their 
monarch  which  transcends  all  bounds." 


II.  PROPHECIES  RELATING  TO  ASSYRIA  AND  TO  THE  NATIONS 
THREATENED  BY  ASSYRIA,  PHILISTIA,  MOAB,  SYRIA,  AND 
ARAM-EPHRAIM,  ETHIOPIA  AND  EGYPT- 

Chapter  XIV.  24- 

a)   Prophecy  against  Assyria. 

We  have  explained  above  why  the  prophecy 
against  Assyria  occupies  the  second  place  and  af- 
ter the  one  against  Babylon.  A  prophecy  .against 
Assyria  could  not  be  omitted.     It  was  necessary 


-XX.  6. 

Chapter  XIV.  24-27. 

as  a  background  to  the  prophecies  that  follow. 
But  it  needed  only  to  be  a  short  one.  For  the 
Prophet  is  sensible  that  the  power  of  Assyria  is 
shattered  by  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib — there- 
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fore  that,  in  a  prophetic  sense,  it  is  in  principle  a 
thing  done  away.  But  to  Assyria  and  the  other 
nations  named  in  the  superscription  above,  the 
Prophet  does  not  proclaim  merely  temporal  de- 


struction. Pie  sets  before  all  more  or  less  plainly 
the  prospect  of  partaking  of  the  Messianic  sal  va- 
tion  of  the  future. 


24  The  Loed  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying, 
Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  'shall  it  come  to  pass; 
And  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand : 

25  'That  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land, 
And  upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under  foot : 
Then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them, 
And  his  burden  depart  from  off  their  shoulders. 

26  This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth: 
And  this  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  upon  all  the  nations. 

27  For  the  Loed  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  f 
"And  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  ? 


»  it  has  come  to  pass. 


1>  To  break. 


°  And  ftiB  is  the  hand  thai  is  stretched  out 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL, 
Ver.  24.  HQI   in  the  sense  of  animo  cojnponere,  "  to 

T     ■ 

dispose  in  thought "  only  again  x.  7 ;   moreover  the 


Prophet  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  in  this  place,  Num. 
ixxiii.  66. Tlie  Perfect  njlTI  expresses  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  realization  with  the  thought.  No  sooner 
said  than  done,  i.  e.,  as  God  conceives  a  thought,  it  is 
also  (as  to  principle)  realized.  The  following  imperf. 
Dlpn  has  then  the  meaning  that  what  is,  as  to  princi- 
ple; realized,  must  arise,  set  up  as  actual,  outward  cir- 
cumstance. Before  DIpH  the  tj  is  not  repeated,  but 
X^n  is  used,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
thought  is  essentially  the  same.    It  is  a  sort  of  Anacolu- 

thon T\^r\  and  Dip  are  used  as  in  vli.  7 ;  viii.  10. 

Ver.  25.  The  infin.  13K^7  depends  on  the  oath-clause 
ver.  24  &;  what  is  determined  shall  be  {a\&\\ed  frarjgendo 
Assyrios,  etc.    13t^7  is  therefore  inf.  modalis  or  gcrun- 

divus. With  1JD13X  (comp.  ver.  19;  Ixiii.  6, 18)  the 

language  returns  from  the  infinitive  construction  to  the 

verhwmjin.f  according  to  a  frequent   Hebrew  usage. 

The  suflSxes  in  UXViyTi  and  IDJE?  have  nothing  to 
which  they  can  relate  in  the  word.s  of  vers.  24,  25. — ■ 
Moreover  from  ver.  4  onwards,  Israel  is  not  referred  to. 
True,  in  vers.  1,  2,  Israel  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person,  and  with  quite  similar  suffixes  (DiT'Tj^ 


ver.  1,  Dri'tf  JJ,  Dn'Jiy  ver.  2);  but  then  ver.  3  inter- 
venes, in  which  Israel  is  spoken  of  in  the  second 
person.  It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  th.at  the  suf- 
fixes ver.  25  refer  back,  not  only  over  the  entire  Mas- 
chal  (4-23),  but  also  away  over  ver.  3  to  vers.  1,  2,  and 
tiiat  these  verses  originated,  not  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rest  of  the  prophecy  against  Babylon,  but  much 
earlier.  All  this  is  very  improbable.  I  cannot  there- 
fore agree  with  Viteinga  and  Deechslek,  but  must  side 
with  the  view,  that  the  present  verses  are  a  fragment 
of  a  greater  prophecy  for  Israel  of  a  comforting  nature, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  identical  with  vil.-xii.  be- 
cause in  these  Assyria  is  regarded  in  a  totally  different 
light  from  that  which  appears  in  the  present  verses. 

Ver.  27.  13'  comp.  viii.  10.  ["This  has  been  vari- 
ously transl.ited  "scatter"  (LXX.),  "  weaken  "  iVtoo.), 
"avert"  (Luth.),  "dissolve"  (Calvin),  "change"  (J.  D. 
MiCHAELls),  "hinder"  (Gesen.),  break  (Ewai.d  [Nae- 
GELSB,]) ;  but  its  true  sense  is  that  given  in  the  Eng. 
Version  and  by  De  Wette  {vereiteln)  [see  Ftjekst  Lex.]. 
■Etie  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  not  simply  that  Ms 
hana  is  slretchcd  out,  as  most  writers  give  it,  but  that 
the  hand  stretched  out  is  Ms,  as  appears  from  the  article 
prefixed  to  the  participle  ri'ltaj-  (See  Gesen.  J  108,  3. 
EwAXD,  g  560.— J.  A.  A.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1_.  Whoever  reads  the  propheci&s  of  Isaiah 
against  the  heathen  nations  with  attention,  must 
feel  surprise  that  in  them,  there  is  relatively  little 
more  said  about  Assyria.  After  occupying  in 
vii. — xii.  the  foreground,  it  retreats  in  xiii.  and 
onward  into  the  background.  On  the  other 
hand  Babylon  now  stands  front  and  the  Prophet 
recognizes  in  it  the  representative  of  the  per- 
fectly developed  world-power  that  has  attained  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  dominion.  Now  the 
question  arises :  how  are  Assyria  and  Babylon  re- 
lated ?  What  becomes  of  Asi?yria  if  now  Baby- 
lon is  called  the  world-power  i  How  is  it  to  be 
explained  that  according  to  x.  24-27  Israel  at  the 
end  of  days  is  delivered  out  of  bondage  to  Assyria, 
if  at  that  end-period  not  Assyria  but  Babylon 


stands  at  the  summit  of  the  world-power?  These 
questions  are  solved  by  the  short  section  before 
us,  vers.  24-27.  It  appears  therein  that  in  the 
immediate  future  Assyria  must  be  destroyed,  that, 
therefore,  Israel  may  expect  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  Assyria  in  a  brief  season,  but  that  there- 
with Israel  is  neither  delivered  forever,  nor  is  the 
world-power  for  ever  broken  np.  But  Babylon 
walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Assyria ;  and  if  in  vii.— 
xii.  the  world-power  appeared  solely  under  the 
name  of  Assyria,  it  happened  only  because  the 
Prophet  could  not  then  distinguish  that  which 
followed  Assyria  from  Assyria  itself,  and  there- 
fore comprehended  it  under  one  name. 

2.  The  Lord  of  hosts turn  it  back. — 

Vers.  24-27.     Dkbchsler  attaches  great  weight 
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to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "the  Loed  of  hosts 
hath  sworn,"  is  preceded  by  a  thrice  repeated 
"  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  vers.  22,  23.  He  says 
the  former  is  only  a  climax  of  these  latter.  He 
lays  stress,  too,  on  the  fact  that  the  thrice  re- 
peated "  Lord  of  hosts "  of  vers.  22,  23  has  its 
correlative  in  the  double  use  of  the  same  in  vers. 
24,  27,  and  that  the  same  words  which  in  ver.  23 
"  conclude  the  proper  body  of  the  discourse,  in 
ver.  24  begin  the  appendix."  He,  therefore,  re- 
gards vers.  24-27  as  an  integral  part  of  the  discourse 
tliat  extends  through  xiii.  1 — xiv.  27,  and  there- 
fore as  having  originated  at  the  same  time.  But 
that  is  impossible.  The  words  vers.  24-27  must 
be  older  than  the  catastrophe  of  Sennacherib 
before  Jerusalem,  for  they  foretell  it.  But  the  pro- 
phecy against  Babylon  xiii.  1 — xiv.  23  must  be 
much  more  recent,  for  it  is  the  product  of  a  much 
higher  and,  therefore,  of  a  much  later  prophetic 
knowledge  [?  Tk.].  If,  too,  in  the  points  named 
there  appears  a  certain  correspondence,  yet  it  re- 
mains very  much  a  question  whether  that  is  in- 
tentional. The  expressions  in  question,  so  far  as 
they  correspond,  occur  exceedingly  often  in  all 
sorts  of  connections. 

The  expression  "the  Loed  hath  sworn"  is 
especially  frecjuent  in  Deuteronomy,  but  always 
with  the  Dative  of  the  person  whom  the  oalh 
concerns  (Deut.  i.  8;  ii.  14;  iv.  31,  etc.).  In 
Isaiah  it  occurs  again,  xiv.  23  ;  liv.  9;  Ixii.  8. — 
The  contents  of  the  oath  is  :  "as  I  have  thought 
.  .  so  shall  it  stand." 

["  From  the  distant  view  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  Prophet  suddenly  reverts  to  that  of 
the  .Assyrian  liost,  either  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing one  of  these  events  accredit  the  prediction  of 
the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  true  be- 
lievers, that  while  God  had  decreed  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  from  remoter  dangers,  He 
would  also  protect  them  from  those  at  hand. — On 
the  formula  of  swearing  inde  supra,  v.  9- — KlM- 
cni  explains  niTTI  to  be  a  preterite  used  for  a 
future,  and  this  construction  is  adopted  in  most 
versions,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is,  however, 
altogether  arbitrary  and  in  violation  of  the  only 
safe  rule  as  to  the  use  of  tenses,  viz.,  that  they 
should  have  their  proper  and  distinctive  force, 
unless  forbidden  by  the  context,  or  the  nature  of 
the  subject ;  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
here.  —  Tlie  true  force  of  the  preterite  and  fu- 
ture forms,  as  here  employed,  is  recognized  by 
Aben  Ezea,  wiio  explains  the  clause  to  mean 
that  according  to  God's  purpose,  it  lias  come  to 
pass  and  will  come  to  pa.ss  hereafter.  The  anti- 
thesis is  rendered  still  more  prominent  by  Jae- 
OHi,  by  whom  this  verse  is  paraphrased  as  follows 
— '  Tliou  hast  seen,  oh  Nebuchadnezzar,  how  the 
words  of  the  propliets  of  Israel  have  been  fulfilled 
in  Sennacherib,  to  break  Assyria  in  my  land,  and 
by  this  thou  mayest  know  that  what  I  have  pur- 
posed against  thee  shall  also  come  to  pass'  (comp. 
Ezek.xxxi.  3-18). — The  only  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  the  next  verse  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  Assyrian  overthrow,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  (24)  as 
well  as  the  first  relates  to  that  event.  Another 
method  of  expounding  the  verse,  therefore,  is  to 
apply  nn'n  and  Dlpn  to  the  same  events,  but  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense, — '  As  I  intended  it 


has  come  to  pass,  and  as  I  purposed,  it  shall  con- 
tinue.' The  As.'^yrian  power  is  already  broken, 
and  shall  never  be  restored.  This  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  preterite  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  prophecy  was  actually  uttered  after  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Such  would 
indeed  be  the  natural  inference  from  this  verse 
alone :  but  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
below,  [m.,  in  comment  on  ver.  26. — Te.]  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Prophet  merely  takes  his 
stand  in  vision  at  a  point  of  time  between  the  two 
events  of  which  he  speaks,  so  that  both  verbs  are 
really  prophetic,  the  one  of  a  remote  the  other  of 
a  proximate  futurity,  but  for  that  very  reason 
their  distinctive  forms  should  be  retained  and 
recognized.  Yet  the  only  modern  writers  who 
appear  to  do  so  in  translation  are  Calvin  and 
CoccEius,  who  have  factum  est,  and  J.  D.  Mi- 
CHAELis,  who  has  ist  geschehen. — J.  J.  A.  So 
also  substantially  Baenes.J 

In  my  l^nd  and  on  my  mountain  the 
Loed  says.  Therefore  not  in  his  own  land  or  some 
other  land,  but  in  Palestine  the  annihilating  blow 
shall  fall  on  Assyria.  This  evidently  points  to 
the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xix.  35;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36).  Though  even 
after  this  overthrow  Assyria's  power  did  not  at 
once  appear  broken,  still  it  was  such  inwardly 
and  in  principle.  As  much  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  victory  at  Carchemish  was  ruler  of  the 
world,  though  outwardly  he  had  not  that  appear- 
ance ( Jer.  XXV.),  so  Assyria,  after  the  Lord  had 
smitten  him  in  his  territory,  from  the  view-point 
of  God,  and  according  to  inward  and  divine  reali- 
ty, wa.s  broken  to  pieces  and  trodden  down. — 
The  con.sequence  of  that  overthrow  of  Assyria  is 
that  Israel  shall  be  freed  from  his  dominion. 

The  words  his  yoke  shall  depart,  etc.  sound 
essentially  the  same  as  x.  27.  Other  resemblances 
are  of  ver.  24  to  vii.  5,  7  ;  viii.  10 ;  x.  7  ;  ver.  25  to 
ix.  3  ;  X.  27  ;  ver.  26  to  ix.  11,  16,  20  ;  x.  4  ;  xi. 
11  ;  ver.  27  to  viii  10.  But  much  as  vers.  24-27 
remind  one  of  chapts.  vii. — xii.,  there  is  still  this 
essential  difference,  that  in  tlie  last  named  chap- 
ters there  is  no  where  a  prophecy  of  an  overthrow 
of  As.syria  m  the  holy  land  itself.  In  general  the 
gaze  of  the  Prophet  in  those  chapters  is  directed 
to  a  much  more  remote  distance.  There  he  looks 
on  Assyria  still  as  representative  of  the  world- 
power  generally,  and  thus,  too,  Assyria's  over- 
throw coincides  for  him  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
world-power  in  general  by  the  Messiah.  Here 
we  encounter  a  look  into  the  immediate  future. 
It  must  belong  to  the  time  before  the'defeat  of 
Sennacherib.  Therefore  our  verses  cannot  belong 
originally  to  the  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
[See  above  in  Tejt.  and  Oram.']. 

When  the  Prophet  (ver.  26)  declares  that  the 
catastrophe  predicted  for  Assyria  is  significant 
for  the  whole  earth,  and  for  all  nations,  he  does 
it  by  reason  of  the  connection  that  exists  between 
all  acts  of  the  Godhead.  That  defeat  of  Senna- 
cherib, too,  is  an  integral  moment  of  the  decree 
that  the  Loed  has  determined  concerning  the 
whole  earth,  and  all  nations.  This  counsel  of 
God  stands  so  firm  that  no  power  of  the  world 
can  hinder  its  execution  ;  the  hand  which  the 
Loed  has  stretched  out  to  do  this  execution 
nothing  can  turn  aside  fi-om  its  doing. 
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DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  How  grand  is  the  Prophet's  contemplation 
of  history  1  How  the  mighty  Assyria  shrivels  up, 
which  in  chapters  vii.-xii.,  played  so  ^reat  a 
part !  Only  a  Irne  or  so  is  devoted  to  it  here, 
"Das  maeht,  es  ist  gericht,  eir  Wortlein  kann  es 
fallen."  The  Prophet  knows  that  Sennacherib's 
defeat  before  Jerusalem  is  at  once  the  overthrow 
of  the  Assyrian  world-power,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  his  yoke,  although  Assyria 
stood  yet  a  hundred  year^  and  did  harm  enough 
to  Judah  still  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11).  But  God 
always  sees  the  essence  of  things.  What  He 
wills,  comes  to  pass  ;  and  when  it  ha.s  happened, 
perhaps  no  one  knows  what  that  which  has  come 
to  pass  means :  only  the  future  makes  it  plain. 


The  fruit  germ  frosted  in  the  blosBom,  may  re- 
main green  for  days.  Only  by  degrees  it  becomes 
yellow,  then  black,  and  evidently  dead. 

["By  this  assurance  (vers.  24-27)  God  de- 
signed to  comfort  His  people,  when  they  should 
be  in  Babylon  in  a  long  and  di-eary  captivity. 
Comp.  Ps.  oxxxvii.  And  by  the  same  considera- 
tion His  people  may  be  comforted  in  all  times. 
His  plans  shall  stand.  None  can  disannul  them. 
No  arm  has  power  to  resist  Him.  None  of  the 
schemes  formed  against  Him  shall  ever  prosper. 
Whatever  ills,  therefore,  may  befall  His  people; 
however  thick,  gloomy,  and  sad  their  calamities 
may  be ;  and  however  dark  His  dispensations 
may  appear,  yet  they  may  have  the  assurance 
that  all  His  plans  are  wise,  and  that  they  all 
shall  stand." — Babnes]. 


b)   Prophecies    relating   to  the   nations'threatened    by  Assyria,    viz.;    Fhilistia, 
Moab,  Syiia  aud  Uphraim,  Sthiopia  aud  Egypt. 

Chapter  XIV.  2S— XX.  6. 

1.  AGAINST  PHILISTIA.    Chap.  XIV.  28-32. 


This  short  piece  was  occasioned  by  an  em- 
bassy that  the  Philistines  sent  to  Jerusalem  in 
hypocritical  courtesy,  after  the  death  of  king 
Ahaz.  It  contains  the  most  manifold  correspond- 
ences to  chap,  xi.,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  having  a  contemporaneous  origin.  Yet 
chap,  xi.,  originated  before  this  piece,  for  the 
latter  evidently  leans  on  the  former.  It  is  seen 
that  the  young  king  Hezekiah,  immediately  on 
ascending   the  throne  awakened  great   expecta- 


tions. That  the  present  piece  comes  just  here, 
has,  may  be,  its  explanation  in  this,  that  Isaiah 
would  begin  with  these  western  neighbors  as  the 
least  dangerous.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  East 
to  the  mightier  Moabites,  from  them  he  ascends 
north  to  the  still  mightier  Syro-Ephrainiites, 
to  conclude  with  the  mightiest  of  all,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  of  the  South.  Jeremiah, 
chap,  xlvii.,  goes  from  the  Philistines  to  the 
Moabites,  and  then  by  a  round-about  to  Damascus. 


28 
29 


30 


31 


32 


In  the  year  that  king  ahaz  died  was  this  bueden. 

Kejoice  not  thou,  'whole  Palestina, 

Because  ''the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is  broken : 

For  out  of  the  serpent's  root  shall  come  forth  a  '"cockatrice, 

And  his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent. 

And  the  first  born  of  the  poor  shall  feed, 

And  the  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety : 

And  I  will  kill  thy  root  with  famine, 

Aud  he  shall  slay  thy  remnant. 

Howl,  O  gate;  cry,  O  city  ; 

Thou,  "whole  Palestina,  art  dissolved  : 

For  there  ''shall  come  from  the  north  a  smoke, 

And  ^°none  shall  be  alone  in  his  'appointed  times. 

What  shall  one  then  answer  the  messengers  of  the  nation  7 

That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion, 

And  the  poor  of  His  people  shall  *trust  in  it. 


1  Or,  adder. 

^  Or,  betake  themselves  unto  it. 

*  aU  Philistia. 

^  comei. 


2  Or,  he  shall  not  be  alone. 

*  the  rod  that  smote. 

e  no  straggler  in  his  armies. 


8  Or,  assembhes. 
«  basilisk. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GKAMMATICAL. 


Ter.  28.  »m  see  xiii.  1. 

Ver.  30.  D'7T  '1132  i«,  so  to  speat,  a  superlative  of 
T  ^  J3  ™  those  on  whom  the  essence  of  poverty  and  low- 
liness Is  Impressed  in  full,  unmitigated  power.— To  take 
13 


the  basilisk  as  the  subject  of  i*^7^''  (Delitzsch)  does  too 
much  violence.    I  [thus,  too,  J.  A.  A.]  take  simply  3^*1, 
which  is  gen.  masc,  as  subject. 
Ver.  31.  IJ^E?  metonymy  for  those  assembled  in  the 


IS 


THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


gates,  the  1^'E^  '31!;'  Ps.  Ixix.  13;  hence  tlie  feminine 
construction:  eomp. 'HJ?  "l^W'/D  i*!!'  Euthiii.  11.— 
Niph.  J10J  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  here.  The  form  is  to 
be  regarded  here  as  Inf  absol.    Regarding  the  form 

oomp.  lix.  13;   EwALD,  i  210,  c. lyiD,  (the  hordes 

united  at  their  rendezvous,  "l_v*1D  Joel  viii.  14)  is  oltt. 

Aey. ■ni^  in  Isaiah  only  here ;  comp.  Hos.  viii  8  ; 

Ps.  cii.  8. 


Ver.  32.  njy  is  according  to  rule  construed  with  a 

T  T 

double  Accusative  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  10  ;  Mic.  vi.  6  ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  37,  etc.).  The  third  pers.  sing,  stands  impersonally 
as  Is  often  the  case  (comp.  vi.  10;  vii.  24;  viii.  4;  x.  4, 

etc.). Hon  stands  often  with  2  of  the  place  whither 

one  flees  for  refuge  (xxx.  2;  Ps.  xxxvi.  8;  Jud.  ix.  15, 
etc.). 


EXEGETICAL    AND    (JRITICAL. 


1.  Phllistia  is  warned  against  rejoicing  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz.  If  Ahaz  vpas  a  serpent,  tiien  out 
of  his  root  ( xi.  1 — notice  the  Messianic  reference  1) 
shall  proceed  a  ba.'iilisli  and  flying  dragon  (ver. 
29).  Israel  shall  pa,sture  in  peace ;  Phili.stia  perish 
by  poverty  and  care  (ver.  30).  From  the  northern 
quarter  the  enemy  sliall  invade  the  land,  scathing 
and  burning  (ver.  31).  But  to  the  embassy,  in 
regard  to  the  matters  they  sought  to  spy  out,  the 
short,  haughty  answer  shall  be  given:  Zion  is 
Jehovah's  foundation,  and  in  this  the  needy  of  His 
people  find  a  sure  refuge  (ver.  32). 

2.  In  the  year thy  remnant. — Vers.  28 

-30.  The  year  of  Ahaz's  death  is  728  B.  C.  The 
Philistines,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  had 
possessed  tliemselve?  of  territory  belonging  to  Is- 
rael. They  had  made  a  conquest  in  the  low  coun- 
try (nSsiy)  and  in  the  south-land  (3JJ)  of  the  ci- 
ties Bethshemesh,  Ajalon,  Gederoth,  Shocho, 
Timna  and  Girazo,  and  dwelt  in  them.  But  of 
Hezekiah  it  is  related  (2  Kings  xviii.  8) :  "He 
smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the 
borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen 
to  the  fenced  city."  He  had,  therefore,  at  last 
conquered  back  the  lost  territory.  This  is  all 
that  the  historical  books  offer  to  us  concerning  the 
times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah. 

From  ver.  32  it  is  seen  tliat  after  the  death  of 
Ahaz  the  Philistines  sent  ambassadors  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Perhaps  the  ostensible  object  of  this  em- 
bas.sage  was  neighborly  consideration:  they  would 
offer  condolence.  But  in  reality  they  were  to 
Bound  the  state  of  afTairs.  [See  below  comment 
of  J.  A-  A.,  etc.,  at  ver.  32. — Tk.]  Isaiah  knows 
this  very  well,  and  gives  thera  an  answer  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  befitted  their  perfidy,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  standpoint  of  a  genuine  representative 
of  the  Theocracy.  That  is  not  saying  that  Isaiah 
gave  this  answer  in  the  name  of  the  government. 
He  gave  it  as  Prophet,  i.e.,  he  uttered  it  like  he 
published  his  other  prophecies ;  whether  publicly 
or  to  the  ears  of  the  embassy,  or  before  a  few  wit- 
nesses, is  a  matter  of  indifference.  His  words 
concern  primarily  the  rulers  themselves.  He 
says  to  them  how,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
jseople  of  God,  they  ouglit  to  reply.  At  any  rate, 
he  knew  that  his  words  would  go  to  the  right  ad- 
dress, ?'.  e.,  as  well  to  the  government  in  Jerusalem 
as  to  the  Philistine  ambassadors. 

The  introductory  words  (ver.  28)  are  the  same 
as  vi.  1.  In  our  passage  they  have  evidently  the 
sense  that  Ahaz  had  already  died.  This  appears 
from  what  follows.  Rejoice  not  eic— These 
words  recall  2  Sam.  i.  20,  the  lament  of  David 
over  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  For  there  it 
reads:  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Phi- 
listines rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncir- 


cumcised  triumph"  (comp.  Mic.  i.  10).  Ahaz 
was  as  little  as  Saul  a  king  after  God's  heart. 
That  did  not  hinder  the  Philistines  from  rejoicing 
at  the  death  of  either  of  their  kings.  To  either  event 
that  occasioned  sorrow  to  Israel  there  was  at- 
tached joyful  hope  for  thera.  Though  so  far  as 
we  know,  Ahaz  did  them  no  harm,  but  wa.s  ra- 
ther conquered  by  them ;  yet  they  might  hope 
that  under  his  young  successor  their  interests 
would  be  still  more  fostered.  Therefore  Isaiah 
*warn3  them  against  overflowing  with  too  much 
joy — joy  that  would  fill  all  Philistia.  He  de- 
scribes the  subject  of  the  joy  to  be :  because  the 
rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is  broken. — As 
Ahaz  did  not  smite  the  Philistines,  but  was  much 
more  smitten  by  them,  we  must  not  regard  him  as 
the  rod  thatsmote,but  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  in  ge- 
neral. David  broke  their  power  ( 2  Sam.  v.  17  sqq.; 
viii.  1;  xxi.  15  sqq.).  Although  from  that  pe- 
riod they  were  still  dangerous  enemies,  yet  the 
time  of  their  superiority  was  past.  It  is  related 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21)  and  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  11)  that  the  Philistines  were  tri- 
butary to  (hem.  Uzziah  leveled  the  walls  of  Gath, 
Jabneh  and  Ashdod  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  The 
government  of  Ahaz  was  weak  even  toward  the 
Philistines.  Might  they  not  hope  that  one  still 
weaker  would  succeed  .\haz,  and  that  thus  the 
staff  that  had  once  smitten  them  would  be  entirely 
broken?  For  this  reason  we  take  "|3D  021!' (comp. 
ix.  12;  X.  20)  to  be  rather:  "the  stafi'that  smote 
thee"  than  "the  staff  of  him  that  smote  thee." 
Ahaz,  though  having  no  staff  that  smote,  was,  as 
king  of  Judah,  a  part  of  that  staff  that  had  smit- 
ten them. 

But  the  Prophet  destroys  the  hope  of  the 
Philistines.  He  says  in  advance,  that  out  of  the 
root,  of  the  serpent  shall  proceed  a  basilisk  and  a 
conquering  dragon.  '  The  expression  U'Tty,  root, 
applied  to  the  serpent  is  strange.  But  it  is  to  be 
explained  as  an  allusion  to  the  "root  of  Jesse" 
(xi.  1,  10).  Perhaps  there  lies  in  the  1i!TM  even 
an  allusion  to  the  name  inx,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  reminder  of  the  serpent  that  Dan  was  to 
be,  according  to  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  whose  reali- 
zation we  find  in  Samson.  J'???,  basiliKk  (which 
occurs  only  here)  evidently  means  the  same  as 
'Ji'py  which  Isa.  xi.  8,  uses  in  the  same  dis- 
course of  which  the  expression  "root"  has  re- 
minded us.  The  expression  must  any  way  be 
meant  as  something  stronger  compared  with 
''  serpent,"  as,  on  the  other  hand,  f)i)1j;n  '\'^'W 
"  flying  dragon "  (found  again  only  xxx.  6 ; 
comp.  Herop.  ii.  75 ;  iii.  109  and  Gesen.  in  loc.) 
is  meant  to  express  something  stronger  than  i'SX- 
By  the  "  basilisk,"  the  Prophet  any  way  means 
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Hezekiah  ;  very  likely  by  the  "  flying  dragon," 
he  means  the  Messiah.  For  what  is  said  ver.  30 
of  the  happy  circumstances  of  Israel,  plainly  re- 
calls the  representation  of  the  Messianic  salva- 
tion xi.  4  sqq. But  if  the  Prophet  compares 

the  typical  and  anti-typical  king  of  Judah  to  ser- 
pents, we  must  consider  that  they  must  be  ser- 
pents only  for  the  hated  enemies.  God  says  of 
Himself  that  He  will  be  the  plague  and  destruc- 
tion of  death  (Hos.  xiii.  14). 

First-born  of  the  loiwly  it  says  ver.  30;  not 
the  first-born."      I  do  not  think  that  the  "133 

Wll  here  are  the  Jews.  The  Prophet  lives  quite 
in  the  sphere  of  the  ideas  of  chap,  xi.  There 
it  is  said   (ver.  4  sqq.),  that  the  Messiah    shall 

judge  the  lowly  (Q' '"1)  with  righteousness,  and 
that  wild  and  tame  beasts  shall  pasture  peace- 
fully together.  In  our  passage  the  Prophet  unites 
both  these  thoughts,  in  that  he  draws  from  the 
one  his  subject  and  from  the  other  his  predicate. 
But,  according  to  xi.  4,  he  means  the  lowly  and 
poor  in  an  individual  sense.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  political  lowliness  of  the  nation.  It  shall  be 
a  sign  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  His  king- 
dom, that  people,  that  otherwise  were  poor  and 
wretched,  shall  move  in  rich  pasture  and  rest 
there  securely.  Ho  means  of  course  Jewish 
poor,  but  not  the  Jews  as  the  poorest  people.  It 
appears  to  me,  moreover,  that  Isaiah  has  before 
his  mind  a  passage  from  Job  (xviii.  12,  13) 
where  it  says :  "  Be  hunger  his  power,  and  de- 
struction stand  ready  at  his  side ;  devour  the 
members  of  his  skin,  devour  his  members  the 
first-horn  of  death." 

In  contrast  with  the  rich  pasture  that  the  poor 
of  Israel  shall  find  under  their  king,  the  Mes- 
siah, and  in  contrast  with  the  glorious  fruit  that 
the  root  of  the  royal  house  of  David  shall  pro- 
duce, the  Philistines  shall  be  destroyed  to  the 
root  of  their  existence  by  hunger  and  want,  yea, 
the  last  remnant  of  them  shall  be  strangled  by 
this  grim  enemy. 

3.  Howl,  O  gate trust  in  it.— Vers.  31, 

32.  The  Prophet  describes  in  ver.  31,  how 
Philistia  will  suffer  and  feel  the  destruction, 
which,  according  to  29  b  and  30  6,  is  in  pros- 
pect. The  gates  shall  howl  (comp.  xiii.  6  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  20)  and  the  entire  population  of  the  cities 
shall  cry  (comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  17)  the  whole  land 
shall  dissolve  in  anguish  and  fear,  i.  e.,. shall  be 
without  courage,  counsel,  defence  (comp.  Exod. 
XV.  15;  Josh.  ii.  9,  24,  and  DDO  x.  18 ;  xiii.  7). 
The  reason  for  these  utterances  is  assigned  :  for 
there  shall  come  from  the  north  a  smoke. 
— It  is  plain  enough  that  neither  clouds  of  dust  nor 
fire  homo  in  advance  of  troops  can  be  intended  here. 
For  neither  of  these  would  occasion  terror  like 
the  smoke  of  towns  already  set  on  fire.  Most  ex- 
positors understand  tlie  Assyrian  to  be  meant  by 
the  approaching  enemy.  But.  that  is  much  too 
narrow  a .  construction.  According  to  ver.  29  6. 
and  30  6.  the  Lokd  announces  Himself,  and  His 
anointed  as  the  enemy  that  will  destroy  Philistia. 
And  if  ver.  30  ix,.  Messianic  salvation  is  pro- 
claimed to  Israel,  then  the  reverse  of  this  for  the 
Philistines  is  naturally  Messianic  destruction. 
But  Philistia  will  have,  too,  its  part  to  endure  in 
the  great  judgments  that  the  Lord  will  bring  on 
the  world  of  nations,  and  by  which  He  will  re- 


deem His  people.  In  chap.  xi.  14,  which  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  our  passage,  the  Philistines  are, 
in  fact,  expressly  named  among  the  nations  out 
of  whose  power  the  LoBD  will  deliver  His 
people.  Therefore,  the  Prophet  means  here  the 
final  judgment  on  Philistia,  though,  of  course, 
this  does  not  exclude  that  this  final  judgment 
has  its  preliminary  stages,  and  that  one  of  these, 
too,  may  be  an  Assyrian  invasion,  to  which,  in 
fact,  "  from  the  north "  refers.  The  army  of 
the  enemy  will  be  a  compact  and  powerful  bo- 
dy— no  one  runs  away,  no  one  strays  off  (comp. 
V.  27). 

The  Prophet  having  said  to  the  Philistines  in 
general,  what  the  reality  of  the  future  will  be  in 
contrast  with  the  hopes  of  their  malicious  re- 
joicing, comes  at  last  (ver.  32)  to  speak  of  the 
special  fact  that  prompted  him  to  this  prophetic 
declaration.  Ambassadors  had  come  who  osten- 
sibly would  manifest  friendly  sympathy,  but,  in 
fact,  spy  out  how  matters  stood  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Prophet  knows  that.  It  is  important  to 
give  them  an  answer  that  is  worthy  of  the  Theo- 
cracy. Whether  or  not  the  powers  that  were 
were  competent  and  willing  to  do  this  we  know 
not.  Any  way  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah  con- 
sidered it  as  belonging  to  his  oifice  to  express 
what,  from  the  genuine  theocratic  point  of  view, 

ought  to  be  said  to  these  ambassadors. — "~OX7S 
'IJ,  messengers  of  a  nation,  stands  significantly 
without  article.  'U,  nation,  designates  here  very 
expressly  a  heathen  people.  He  says  therefore : 
what  sort  of  answer  have  messengers  of  a  heathen 
people  to  get,  who  come  with  such  a  purpose  as 
these  Philistines  now  do  ?  None  other  than  the 
curt:  Jehovah  founded  Zion,  (xxviii.  16)  and 
therefore  the  wretched  of  His  people  (x.  2)  can 
hide  themselves  with  confidence  in  this  divine 
foundation.  ["  The  very  absence  of  the  article 
(i.  e.,  with  'IJ)  implies  that  the  expression  (''mes- 
sengers of  a  nation")  is  indefinite,  and  that  the 
whole  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  this,  that 
such  may  be  the  answer  given  to  the  inquiries 
made  from  any  quarter." — J.  A.  A.  This  judi- 
cious remark  may  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  slender  foundation  there  is  for  the  conjec- 
ture which  yet  gives  much  of  the  coloring  to  the 
foregoing  comment.  If  no  special  Philistine 
delegation  is  meant  by  Isaiah,  then  all  that  is 
said  about  pretended  condolence,  malicious  satis- 
faction, spying,  etc.,  is  misplaced  fancy.  Much 
as  we  may  desire  to  detect  the  historic  facts  con- 
nected with  prophecy,  we  must  be  content  without 
them  if  they  are  not  supplied.  The  tendency  of 
modern  exposition  is  as  much  to  license  in  con- 
jecturing the  historical  basis  of  prophecy,  as 
formerly  it  was  to  license  in  detecting  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it.  On  ver.  29,  J.  A.  A.,  comments: 
"  All  interpreters  agree  that  the  Philistines  are 
here  spoken  of,  as  having  recently  escaped  from 
the  ascendancy  of  some  superior  power,  but  at 
the  same  time  threatened  with  a  more  complete 
subjection."  Everything  historically  specific,  be- 
yond this  obviously  sure  statement,  is  conjecture 
with  no  broader  foundation  than  that  pointed  out 
above.  Another  commentater  (Dr.  B.  Neteleb, 
Das  Buck  Isaias — mit  Beriieksichtigung — der  auf 
seinen  Inhalt  aich  bezieenden  assyrischen  Inschri/ten 
erkldrt,  Munster,  1876),  who  reads  the  text  in  the 
light  of  recent   interpretations  of  Assyrian  in- 
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scriptions  identifies  the  reference  of  the  symbols 
a3  follows :  "  The  staff  that  repeatedly  smote  the 
Philistines  very  seriously  was  Sargon.  The  ba- 
silisk proceeding  out  of  the  root  of  the  serpent  is 
Sennacherib,  wlio,  in  his  third  expedition,  con- 
quered various  Philistine  cities.  The  flying  dra- 
gon is  Esarhaddon,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  undertook  an  expedition  toward  the  sea 
coasts,  and  whose  war  against  Egypt  was  doubt- 
less a  considerable  burden  for  Philistia."  "  The 
messengers  of  the  nation  (ver.  32)  that  came  on 
like  a  devastating  fire,  and  overcame  the  nation 
of  Philistines  with  little  trouble,  must  acknow- 


ledge that  worldly-power  comes  to  grief  against 
Zion.  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  had  that  experi- 
ence." BiKKS  makes  the  rod  =  the  serpent  = 
Tiglath-Pileser,  etc.— Jr.]. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xiv.  32.  It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that 
Isaiah  holds  out  as  a  shield,  the  truth  that  the 
Lord  has  founded  Zion.  But  when  the  Jews 
founded  on  this  truth  a  wicked  hope,  in  that  they 
saw  therein  a  passport  for  every  sort  of  godless- 
ness,  then  it  is  said :  "  Trust  ye  not  in  lying 
words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the  LoED,  are 
these."  Jer.  vii.  4. 


2.   AGAINST  MOAB.    Chapters  XV.,  XVI. 


Concerning  the  relation  of  Moab  to  the  Israel- 
ites, comp.  the  remarks  prefixed  to  Jer.  xlviii. 
The  present  prophecy  is  a  double  address.  For 
it  consists  of  an  older  discourse  (xv.  1 — xvi.  12), 
which,  as  appears,  was  not  published  immediate- 
ly on  its  origination,  but  was  given  publicity  by 
Isaiah  only  when  he  could  announce  definitely 
that  the  beginning  of  its  fulfilment  would  occur 
after  three  years.  Some  have  therefore  conceived 
the  notion  that  the  older  address  is  not  Isaianic. 
KoppE,  AuGUSTi,  Bauer,  Berthold,  have  re- 
garded Jeremiah  as  the  Author,  which  is  quite 
impossible.  Hitzig  (comp.  his  Des  Propketen 
Jonas  Orakel  iiher  3Ioab,  Heidelberg,  1831,)  even 
holds  that  Jonah  is  the  author,  and  has  found 
followers  (Knobel,  Maurer,  etc.,)  in  this  singu- 
lar, view,  wliereas  Hendbwerk  decidedly  con- 
troverts him.  It  is  regarded  as  decisive  for  the 
view  that  tliis  is  not  Isaianic,  that  it  betrays  a 
tender-hearted  sympathy  for  an  otherwise  hated 
foreign  nation.  But  this  sympathy  is  not  as  ten- 
der-hearted as  it  appears.  It  rather  serves  as  a 
measure  by  which  to  estimate  the  fearfulness  of 
the  judgment.  Further  appeal  is  made  to  a  num- 
ber of  "  peculiar,  and  in  a  measure,  singular 
thoughts  and  turns."  Some  of  these  are  that 
mourning  garments  are  put  on  in  the  street  (xv. 
3) — yet  Hezekiah  went  into  the  temple  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  and  a  deputation  from  him  to 
Isaiah  went  in  sackcloth  (2  Kings  xix.  1,  2) — ; 
fijrther  that  crying  encircled  the  land  (comp.  my 
comment),  Sibraa's  vine  spread  itself  over  whole 
regions — only  a  bold  figure  worthy  of  Isaiah  (see 
the  comment) — ;  its  branches  make  drunk, 
(which  the  Prophet  does  not  say,  see  the  com- 
ment on  xvi.  8),  the  heart  cries  for  Moab  and 
sounds  like  a  harp,  the  tears  of  the  writer  bedew 
Heshbon  (also  figures  quite  agreeing  with  Isaiah's 
style).  Moreover  a  number  of  unexampled 
phrases  are  pointed  to  with  doubtful  suspicion : 
'333  TW  ''  to  weep  bitterly  "  (but  the  expression 
means  something  quite  different),  HIDTO  D'D, 
''waters  are  deserts,"  (it  means  rather:  places  of 

springs  are  loca  arida),  7S  JTE/  "  to  set  shadows," 
(it  means  rather  to  make  the  sliadow  like  the 
night),  etc.;  further  appeal  is  made  to  words, 
forms,  meanings,  and  references  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  author  of  this  passage. 

All  these  things  rest  on  misunderstandings; 
partly  they  are  avraf  leydjieva,  the  like  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  chapter  of  Isaiah ; 


partly  the  Prophet  intentionally  imitates  Moabite 
forms  of  speech.  At  all  events,  the  little  peculi- 
arities, which  in  no  case  witness  directly  against 
Isaiah,  and  which  are  natural  to  such  originality 
as  hi.s,  are  not  to  be  considered  in  comparison 
with  the  great  mass  of  decidedly  Isaianic  modes 
of  expression  which  we  shall  prove  in  particular 
below.  I  therefore  hold  decidedly  that  Isaiah  is 
the  author. 

As  regards  the  time  of  the  composition  of  xv.  1 
—xvi.  12,  the  text  seems  to  me  to  present  two 
points  of  limitation.  According  to  these  chapters 
not  only  Dibon,  but  also  Jahas,  Heshbon,  Elealeh, 
Sibmah,  Medeba  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Moabites. 
But  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26, 
these  regions  were  only  depopulated  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  thus  only  afterward  occupied  by  the 
Moabites.  That  expedition  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
according  to  universal  opinion,  occurred  in  the 
year  741,  thus  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  From  xvi.  1  it  further  appears  that  at 
that  time  the  Edomites  were  still  subject  to  the 
Jews.  This  relation  was  changed  under  Ahaz. 
For,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxviii.  17,  the  Edomites 
during  his  reign  made  an  incursion  into  Judah. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  after  this  time  Isaiah 
gave  the  Moabites  counsel  to  send  tribute  from 
Seba  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  Edomites  would  not 
allow  that,  and  the  Moabites  who  looked  for  re- 
fuge to  Edom  would  never  have  dared  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time 
when  that  incursion  of  the  Edomites  took  place. 
But  it  occurred  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  thus  this 
prophecy  xv.  1 — xvi.  12  must  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  this  king's  reign,  and  that  between  the 
two  events  2  Kings  xv.  29  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  2 
('hr.  xxviii.  17.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
which  Assyrian  king  accomplished  (or  began  to 
accomplish)  Isaiah's  prophecy  to  the  Moabites. 
Therefore  we  cannot  know  when  he  subjoined  the 
two  concluding  verses  and  published  the  entire 
oracle. 

The  prophecy  evidently  subdivides  into  four 
parts.  Thus  the  old,  first  prophecy  easily  sub- 
divides into  three  sections,  of  which  the  first 
(xv.  1-9)  announces  Moab's  terror  and  flight,  the 
second  (xvi.  1-5)  the  condition  of  deliverance, 
the  third  (xvi.  6-12)  Moab's  haughty  refusalto 
fulfil  these  conditions  and  his  consequent  entire 
ruin.  Finally,  the  later  supplement  determines 
definitely  the  beginning  period  of  the  fulfilment 
(xvi.  13,  14). 


CHAP.  XV.  1-9. 
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a)    THE  OLDER  PROPHECY.    Chapter  XV.  1— XVI.  12. 
a)    Moab's  Terror  and  Flight. 

Chapter  XV.  1-9. 

1  The  Bueden  op  Moab. 

Because  in  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  'brought  to  silence ; 
Because  in  the  night  Kir  of  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  'brought  to  silence ; 

2  °He  is  gone  up  to  Bajith,  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places,  to  weep . 
"Moab  shall  howl  over  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba : 

On  all  their  heads  shall  he  baldness, 
And  every  beard  cut  off. 

3  °In  their  streets  they  shall  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth  : 

On  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  ^in  their  streets,  every  one  shall  howl, 
''Weeping  abundantly. 

4  And  Heshbon  'shall  cry,  and  Elealeh: 
Their  voice  shall  be  heard  even  unto  Jahaz : 
Therefore  the  armed  soldiers  of  Moab  shall  cry  out ; 
His  'life  shall  be  grievous  unto  him. 

5  My  heart  'shall  cry  out  for  Moab  ; 

'His  fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar,  an  heifer  of  three  years  old  : 

For  by  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith  with  weeping  shall  they  go  it  up  ; 

For  in  the  way  of  Horonaim  they  ^shall  raise  up  a  cry  of  destruction. 

6  For  the  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be  ^desolate  : 
For  the  "hay  is  withered  away,  the  'grass  faileth, 
There  is  no  green  thing. 

7  Therefore  the  abundance  they  have  gotten,  and  that  which  they  have  laid  up, 
■"Shall  they  carry  away  to  the  *brook  of  the  willows. 

8  For  the  cry  is  gone  around  about  the  borders  of  Moab  ; 
The  howling  thereof  unto  Eglaim, 

And  the  howling  thereof  unto  Beer-elim. 

9  For  the  waters  of  Dimon  shall  be  full  of  blood  : 
For  I  will  bring  'more  upon  Dimon, 

Lions  upon  him  that  escapeth  of  Moab, 
'And  upon  the  remnant  of  the  land. 

1  Or,  cut  off.  2  Heb.  Descending  into  weeping^  or,  coming  down  with  weeping. 

8  Or,  To  tke  borders  thereof,  even  as  an  heifer,  *  Heb.  breaking. 

'  Heb.  desolations.  «  Or,  valley  of  the  Arabians.  '  Heb.  additions. 


*  They  go  up  to  the  house. 
^  their  (public)  squares. 
8  raise. 
i  omit  shall. 


^  they  howl  on  Nebo  and  Medeba-Moab. 

«  cries. 

^  grass. 

k  And  to  the  remnant  the  ground. 


°  In  his  streets  they  gird. 

f  soul. 

*  the  sward  gone. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  1.  13  may  of  course  be  made  to  relate  to  'n  KtJ?D, 
and  one  may  find  in  the  latter  phrase  the  sense  that  is 
elsewhere  expressed  by  'in  or  'iX  (comp.  vi.  6).  But 
this  does  not  suffice.  For  '0  Xt^D  is  everywhere  else 
nothing  but  superscription,  and  is  nowhere  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  discourse.  Ab  in  chaps,  xv., 
xvi.  there  is  made  a  surprii-ingly  frequent  use  of  the 
particle  ^2 — it  occurs  nine  times  in  xv.,  and  five  times 
in  xvi.— so,  too,  the  '3  of  ver.  1  is  surely  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  this  usage.  No  where  else  is  Isa. 
wont  to  multiply  this  particle  in  a  surprising  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  had  here  a  particular  aim.  Perhaps 
he  imitates  Moabite  language.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  717,  It  must  occasion  surprise  that  of  the  five 
times  that  Isaiah  uses  S''^  (except  these  he  uses  71/ w) 
three  belong  to  the  chapters  on  Moab  (comp.  xvi.  3).  In 


UEAMMATICAL. 

xxi.  11  7^7  occurs,  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  variety 
in  the  parallelism,  perhaps,  too,  as  mimicking  the  dia^ 
lect  of  Edom  and  as  reminiscence  of  Exod.  xii.  42.  But 
XXX.  29,  the  form  7'' 7  occurs  as  st.  vonstr.,  and  also  with 
allusion  to  Exod.  xii.  42.  On  the  monument  of  king 
Mesa,  in  line  15,  the  night  is  actually  called  7177  (comp. 
ScraoTTM.  in  Stud,  and  Krit.  1871,  Heft.  IV.,  p.  596)  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  pronunciation  with  e  is  Moab- 
itic.  It  is  needless,  with  Dkechsleu  and  others,  to  take 
V/  here  as  st.  constr.  This,  as  Delitzsch  says,  would 
give  an  illogical  thought,  "in  as  much  as  I^K?  and 
^D^J,  comp.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  nearly  coincide  as  to  mean- 
ing."  lliy,  Pual,  occurs  again  xxiii.  1, 14  (comp.  xvi. 

4;  xxi.  2;  xxxiii.  1). *1j7  is  without  doubt  the  Moab- 
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itic  word  for  l^J^  (comp.  Schlottmann,  I.  c,  p.  607).  For 
it  is  used  only  of  the  capital  of  Moab  and  of  the  terri- 
tory immediately  belonging  to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  used  in 
the  latter  sense  alone  (Num.  xxi.  15;  Deut.  ii.9,  18,  29, 
comp.  ScHi.oTT.,  p.  608);  but  in  the  former  sense  in  the 
connection  2H)12  "11?  (Num.  xxi.  8  and  here). HOIJ 

T  T  T    :• 

is  subjoined  ao-ui'SeTat?,  with  an  emphasis  that  makes 
an  impression  of  shuddering,  (comp.  xxxiii.  i);  Jer.  ix. 
9 ;  I.  3).  The  word  occurs  in  Isaiah  again  vi.  5.  The  re- 
petition, too,  of  the  phrase  in  the  second  clause  (ajiadi- 
plosis)  is  a  rhetorical  device  that  serves  to  make  the 
impression  stronger.     Isaiah  often  resorts  to  this  :  ver. 

8;  viii.9;  xvii.  12  sq.;  xxi.  11.    Comp.  on  xl.  1. T'D 

means  in  Hebrew  "  the  wall  "  (xxii.  5  ;  Ps.  1  xii.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xiii.l2sqq.,and  oft).  But  in  Moabitic  it  stands  forTT'lp- 
In  the  inscription  of  Mesa  ID  occurs  four  times  in  the 
sense  of  "  city  " :  Line  11, 12,  24  &is.— ''D  ^J?  and  'D  T'p 
although  names  of  cities,  are  construed  as  masculines. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  in  the  Pro- 
phet's representation  the  notion  Moab  predominated, 
and  the  names  of  nations  are  prevalently  used  as  mas- 
culine. 
Ver.  2.  n 7)?  is  used  impersonally,  "  there  goes  up^^'  or 

TT 

'^  one  goes  up"  (comp.  xiv.  30,  32). ^KID  after  t^JT'D 

is  genitive  to  the  latter,  and  not  nom.  to  7  w^^  Medba- 
Moab  is  a  combination  that  does  not  occur  el.sewhere, 
but  which  the  Prophet  perhaps  made  because  he  thought 

he  saw  in  X^TH.  Moabitic  N^iriD,  a  kindred  notion 

T  :       ■  T   : 

to  3X10  (DN  T3;  aud  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the 

nation  {Gen.  xix.  30  sqq.). ■/ w^"*,  comp.  ver.  3 ;  lii.  5  ; 

Ixv.  14. The   words  rtmp  Vi^X^-Sd^  are  quoted 

from  Amosviii.  10,  where  we  read  nHIp  ii/K^~72~7y 

T     ;It  t         - 

(comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  37;  Ezek.  vii.  18;  xxix,  18).  The 
pointing  VK'X'^  instead  of  Vif^X'^,  for  which  some  Co-- 
dices  read  t^K^,  liyK^,  Di^xh,  ia  found  only  here.    It 

T 

ia  possible  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  citing  from 
memory,  the  o  sound,  which  the  word  has  in  the  origi- 
nal passage,  had  its  eifect. nn"^p,  does  not  elsewhere 

T  :  It 

occur  as  the  name  of  a  city.  Isaiah  uses  it  again  as 
appellative,  iii.  24 ;  xxii.  12.  There  lies  in  it  an  allusion 
which  the  inscription  of  Mesa  suggests  to  us.  For,  ac- 
cording to  lines  21— 26,  this  one  built  Korcha  (nmp) 

T  :|t 
i.  e.,  "  a  cleared  place  at  or  in  Dibon  (according  to  line 

24)  that  had  as  yet  no  wall  "  (Diestel,  Die  MoabiiiscAe  Ge- 
denktafcl,  Iah7-b.  f.  deutsche  TheoL,  1871,  Heft.  II.  p. 
237),  and  transferred  thither  the  royal  residence  (line  23). — 
By  quoting  the  words  of  Amos,  the  Prophet  seems  to 
intend  derision:  if  all  heads  are  bald,  then,  of  course, 

baldness  (nrT^p)  reigns  over  Moab. Hj^nj  comp. 

ix.  9;  x.  33;  xiv.  12;  xxii.  25;   xlv.  2. Jer.  xlviii   37 

has  nj^njl,  as,  according  to  Gesenius  and  Delitzsch,  the 
Masoea  and  manj'-  Codd.  and  older  editions  read  in  the 
pre.'-jent  passage,   whereas  in  Jeremiah  only  10  Codd. 

have  nj?nj- J/'^J  designates  regular  shearing,  J*!^ 

irregular  hewing  or  cutting  off  in  haste  (clipping).  The 
difference  in  the  reading  corresponds  to  the  character 
of  both  prophets,  whence  m  neither  of  the  two  passages 
•  perhaps,  is  the  received  reading  to  be  altered. 

Ver.  3.  Noti'-e  here  the  interchange  of  gender  and 
number  according  as  Moab  comea  before  the  Prophet's 
mind  as  a  nation  or  land,  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  totality  of 

individuals. 7y}2,  whinh  occurs  again  in  Isa.  only 

xvi.  7,  seems  likewise  to  be  a  mimicry  of  Moabitic  form 


of  speech.  For  in  the  inscription  of  Mesa  is  found  the 
suffix  form  T\~  exclusively  (about  12  times).    The  name 

Nebo  also  is  written  nbj,  not  as  in  Hebrew  UJ. ■ 

033  T")'"'  in  the  sense  of  "flowing  down,  dissolving  in 
tears"  would  be,  as  Knobel,  too,  confesses,  without  ex- 
ample in  the  Old  Testament.  The  simple  Accusative 
would  be  required  for  that  as  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  xiii.  17  ;  Lam. 
i.  16  ;  iii.  48,  and  often. 

Ver.  4.  Ijrn''  comp.  xlii.  13;    xliv.  23. The   Praet. 

pT*  occurs  only  here.  Many  expositors  (Gesen.,  Kno- 
BEL,  Delitzsch),  on  account  of  the  word  nj?^"^^,  tremulum, 
"  curtain,"  take  this  word  to  mean  "  to  tremble,  shake." 
But  it  ia  not  to  be  overlooked  why  the  Perfect  .should 
not  be  taken  here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  otherwise 
the  Imperfect  is  used,  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  ma^wm.,  mise- 
Tum.,  affiictum  esse.  The  Prophet  intends  a  play  on  the 
word  11^''1%  therefore  he  employs  the  otherwise  un- 
used perfect,  without  meaning  to  use  it  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  imperfect  occurs,  which  has 
besides  passed  over  to  the  service  of  the  kindred  root 
j?^"l.  Therefore  1^7  Hj?"^"  WB}  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  037  J/1''  1  Sam.  i.  8;  Deut.  xv.  10;  compare 
nroS  ^"T'j  Ps.  cvi.  32. 

Ver.  5.  r\"\d"h^  nSj;?  is  construed  like  n-JT'^IH  njK' 
Jer.  xlvi.  2;  li.  59,  i.  e.,  annus  quarti  sell,  numeri;  lOSE'O 
in$^  Lev.  xxiv.  22,  inK  ['nX  2  Kings  xii.  10.  But  is  it 
designative  of  a  locality  or  appositive  to  such?  Mau- 
ser, EwALD,  Knoeel,  Deechsler,  Dietejch  {Zur  bibl. 
Geogr.  in  Merx"  Archiv  I.,  p.  342  sqq.)  see  in  it  a  "third 
Egla,"  in  proof  of  whose  existence  they  appeal  to  Josb- 
PHUS  Ant.  XIV.  1,  4,  where,  beside  Zoar,  Oronai  and 
other  places,  an  'AyaAAa  is  mentioned.  But  how  uncer- 
tain is  this  assumption  of  a  "third  Egla,"  since  we  do 
not  otherwise  hear  of  a  single  one,  not  to  epeak  of 
three,  for  thafA-yaAXa  of  Josephtjs  can  just  aa  well  he 
DwJX  (ver.  8)  I  Doedeelein  and  Kostee  (Stud,  and  Krit. 
1862  I.,  p.  113  sqq.)  take  Zoar,  Horonaira  and  Egla  to 
have  been  a  Tripolis  whose  chief  name  was  Egla.  But 
of  such  a  city,  which  must,  too,  have  had  a  considerable 
circumference,  there  is  to  be  found  no  trace.  We  must 
therefore  take  ']^  '}^  as  appositive.  It  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  Moab  on  account  of  its  position  in  the  sen- 
tence. It  must  then  be  referred  to  *1  VV.  and  that  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  joined  also  to  the  city  Horo- 
naim  as  predicate,  as  is  done  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  But  we 
must  take -"t;;  ''JJ?  as  having  the  same  meaning  with 
PiW^PD  nSjIJ?  Gen.  XV.  9,  along  vrith  which  are  named 
a  np^pO  Tj;  and  a  whp'O  S"'N.  Now  these,  as  is  ac- 
knowledged, are  three  years  old,  as  it  were  beasts  raised 

to  the  third  degree,  viz.,  degree  of  years. "I^T  is  ace. 

loci="-  on  the  road." — ■T^J-'i^''  is  Pilpel  contracted  from 
n^n^%  like  3D13  from '3333-  The  expression 
n3ty-hp;?T  only  here. 

Ver.  6.  rnDK'n  only  here  in  Isaiah.  The  ^2  hero,  as 
in  ver.  8  sq.  (comp.  on  ver.  1),  makes  the  impression  of 
being  an  intentional  redundancy. 

Ver.  7.  ntVJ?  represents  an  impersonal  relative  phrase 

T    T 

=  "what  are  made,  acquired,"  nnless  we  assume  a  very 
abrupt  change  of  person  in  the  following  DHlpS,  Ifctt^'- 
The  impersonal  construction  is  comparatively  frequent 
in  our  passage  (vers.  2,  5). C^lj?  can  mean  only 
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"Arabians"  or  "willows."  It  cannot  mean  "  deserts," 
which  is  n'l^'^J?  ( Jer.  v.  6).  As  only  the  situation  of  the 
brook,  not  the  meaning  of  its  name,  is  of  importance 
here,  it  Is  no  matter  which  one  prefers.  Still,  as  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  word  in  the  plural,  O'DIJ,',  never 
occurs  meaning  Arabians,  whereas  it  is  often  used  to 
mean  "willows"  (.xliv.  4;  Lev.  xxiii.40;  Jobxl.  22;  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  2),  I  prefer  the  meaning  "  willow-brook," 
leaving  undetermined  whether  or  not  n3^JJ^  iTM, 
Amos  vi.  14  is  identical  with  this.  Comp.  Heezoq's  B.' 
Enajcl.  XI  p.  14. 

Ver.  8.  n3''pn  does  not  mean  here  "outwardly  en- 
circled ;"  but  it  is  =  "  make  the  round,"  as  in  Lev.  xix. 
27 ;  Job  i.  5,  where  there  is  a  difference  as  to  form,  but 


an  essential  analogy. TVlT  occurs  only  liere  in  Isa. : 

TT  ; 

elsewhere  Jer.  xxv.  36;  Zeph.  i.  10  ;  Zech.  xi.  3. 

Ver.  9.  In  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  tlio  Prophet 
accumulates  the  sound  of  m;  hence  Dimon  for  Dibon, 
which  change  might  happen  the  more  easily  as  Jeuomh 
informs  us  tliat  "  usqus  hodie  indifferenter  et  Dimon  et  Di- 
bon hoc  oppidum  dicitwry So  far  as  I  can  see,  all  expo- 
sitors refer  'IJI  JT'B'K  '3  to  what  follows,  which  they 

•    T 

think  justified  especially  by  ni3DlJ  additamenta.  But 
in  that  case  1  and  not  ^2  must  stand  before  ^''K'i^.  By 
O  the  phrase  is  connected  with  the  foregoing.  JTt!' 
with  Sj;  like  Ruth  iii.  15 ;  Exod.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xii.  11. 
r\13DU  occurs  only  here  in  this  sense. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  portrays  the  desolation  of  the 
territory  of  Moab,  pointing  out  the  fate  of  many 
particular  localities,  and  what  the  inhabitants 
experience,  say  and  do  (vera.  1-4).  Therewith 
he  doe3  not  conceal  his  own  sympathy  (ver.  5  a), 
and  signifies  that  the  Moabites  shall  be  driven 
out  of  their  land,  and  be  crowded  out  over  their 
borders  on  every  side  (vers.  5  i-8).  But  alas, 
flight  will  not  help  them  much,  for  a  mournful 
fate  will  overtake  also  those  that  escape,  who  will 
either  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  or  lie  un- 
buried  on  the  bare  ground  (ver.  9). 

2.  The  burden  — —  silence.— Ver.  1. 
The  superscription  is  like  xiii.  1,  which  see. 
In  the  night :  i.  e.,  at  an  unfavorable  hour.  For 
night  adds  increased  terrors  to  the  storming  of  a 
city.  The  city  Ar-Moab,  according  to  most  re- 
cent investigations  (comp.  Schlottmann,  I.  c.  p. 
608  and  Dietrich  in  Mekx'  Archiv.  III.  320 
sqq.),  lay  close  by,  indeed  (according  to  Num.  xxii. 
36;  Jos.  xiii.  9,  16)  partly  in  Arnon.  In  the 
last  named  passages  it  is  also  by  the  Hebrew 
writers  called  I'.J'.  "  a  city."  From  the  Moabitic 
Ar  comes  the  Greek  name  'Ap£6TTo7ug  (Jerome, 
in  loo.,  in  the  L.  V.  p.  184  sq.  Ed.  Vallars.).  The 
name  Eabbat-Moab  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  may  be  that  this  designation, 
which  was  not  a  name  but  an  official  title,  was 
transferred  to  the  later  Babbah,  which  lies  several 
[German]  miles  south  of  Arnon,  and  was  a 
bishop's  residence  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
(comp.  RiTTER,  Erdk.  XIV.  p.  115  sq. ;  XV.  p. 

1210  sqq.) Kir-Moab  (to  distinguish  it  from 

the  .^.ssyrian  Kir,  xxii.  6)  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
under  this  name  only  here.  Yet  Kir-Haresh  or 
Kir-Haresheth  (xvi.  11,  7)  are  identical  with  it. 
The  place  was  a  strong  fortress,  on  a  high,  steep 
mountain,  visible  from  Jerusalem.  It  lay  about 
three  hours  south  of  Eabbat-Moab,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  Dead  sea.  In  the  Chal- 
dee  it  is  called  OSIDT  tO">3,  i.  c,  "  castle,  wall 
of  Moab.''  The  Greeks  called  the  city  Xapd^  (so 
probably  2  Mace.  xii.  17),  XopuKu/ia  (Ptol.  v. 
17,  5),  XapaHfiaj^a,  Xapaxp-uPa  (Steph.,  Byz.,  and 
Theodoeet  in  loc.,  who  moreover  appears  to 
identify  Ar-Moab  and  Kir-Moab).  The  name 
is  preserved  in  the  form  Kerek  until  the  present 
day. 

3.  He  is  gone  up grievous  unto  him. 

— Vers.  2-4.  In  ver.  1  Moab  entire  is  indicated 
in  its  two  halves,  represented  by  a  northern  and 
»  southern  city.     From  ver.  2  on  follow  specifi- 


cations. For  on  the  desolation  of  Moab,  the 
great  theme,  are  rung  manifold  changes :  by  most 
numerous  facts  the  truth  of  it  is  exhibited.     In 

Jos.  xiii.  17  Dibon  and  Bamoth-Baal  (h;^^  niD2, 
the  high  places  of  Baal)  are  mentioned  together, 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  Num.  xxii.  41.  Jer. 
xlviii.  35  speaks  of  noani^a,  "the  ascent  of 
the  elevation ;"  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mesa, 
line  27,  it  reads:  XH   Din  '3  n33  7)2  'r.:3   ois. 

[I  built  Beth-Bamath  (a  house  on  high)  because 
it  was  elevated.].  Therefore  Dibon  and  another 
locality,  which  in  full  was  called  Beth-Bamoth- 
Baal,  appear  to  have  been  elevated  places  of  wor- 
ship. Dibon  lay  to  the  north  of  Arnon  and  not 
very  far  distant.     It  was  king  Mesa's  birth-place, 

for  he  calls  himself  in  his  inscription  'J3'''in,  the 
Dibonite.  The  city  is  elsewhere  mentioned 
Num.  xxi.  30;  xxxii.   2,34;    Jos.  xiii.  9,  17; 

Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22  ;  Neh.  xi.  25. '33S_  "  for  to 

weep,"  in  order  to  lament  to  the  gods  with  tears 

the  distress  of  the  land  (xxii.  12). ^^  before 

Nebo  and  Medeba  is  to  be  construed  locally,  for 
before  and  after  there  is  only  the  description  how 
each  place  gives  expression  to  its  grief.  More- 
over Nebo  and  Medeba  are  elevated  spots.  Of 
Nebo  this  is  in  itself  probable.  For  if  it  even 
does  not  mean  the  monntain,  it  does  the  city  that 
was  situated  on  top  of,  or  on  that  mountain :  as 
in  Num.  xxxii.  3,  38 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  and  in  the 
inscription  of  Mesa  line  14.  That  Medeba  was 
situated  on  a  hill  is  testified  by  the  site  of  ruins 
which  BuEKHARDT  (ii.  625)  found  a  little  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Heshbon.  Medeba  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  inscription   of  Mesa,  line  8, 

under  the  name  f<3"I  HO,  Mo-Debah,  as  a  city 

conquered  by  Omri. 

Ver.  3.  Wearing  sacks  or  sackcloth  as  a  badge 
of  mourning  and  distress  is  often  mentioned  by 
Isa.  iii.  24;  xx.  2  ;  xxii.  12;  xxxvii.  1  sq.;  1.  3; 
Iviii.  5.  It  has  been  overlooked  that  '333  Tl\ 
descending  ■with  ■OT'eeping  [see  in  Text,  and 

Qram.l  should  form  an  antithesis  to  '337  Tny, 
"  goeth  up  to  weep,"  ver.  2.  They  went  up  on 
the  high  places  at  Dibon  and  Beth-Bamoth  to 
weep ;  they  howled  on  the  high  places  of  Nebo 
and  Medebah;  but  they  came  donm  also  from 
these  high  places  with  weeping ;  they  weep  be- 
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cause  imploring  the  gods  with  tears  availed 
nothing.  [See  Margin  of  Eng.  Bib.  :  Also  J. 
A.  A.,  has  the  same  rendering  as  De.  N.].  This 
construction  is  the  more  necessary  because  im- 
mediately after,  ver.  5,  '•???,"  is  undoubtedly 
used  in  the  sense :  "  with  weeping." 

Ver.  4.  And  Heshbon,  etc.  Ar-Moab  and 
Kir-Moab  are  chief  city,  and  chief  fortress  ;  Di- 
bon  and  Beth-Bamoth  are  especially  holy  places 
of  worship,  Nebo  and  Medebah,  too,  belong  to 
the  latter,  for  there  also  the  weeging  was  meant 
to  propitiate  the  gods.  Now  that  the  centres  of 
the  power  and  of  the  national  religion  are  shaken 
to  pieces,  and  men  flee  from  these  in  despair,  eo, 
naturally,  dreadful  terror  seizes  on  the  cities  of 
inferior  rank.  Thus  Heshbon  (Num.  xxi.  23 
sqq.),  cries,  and  Elealeh  (Num.  xxxii.  37;  Jer. 
xlv'iii.  34),  the  two  sister  citie.s,  the  second  of 
wiiich  is  never  mentioned  without  the  first.  They 
lay  only  a  Roman  mile  distant  from  one  another 
on  limestone  elevations  in  a  fruitful  plain.  Their 
united  cry  of  woe  is  heard  as  far  as  Jahaz.  This 
fact  is  not  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  Jahaz 
is  identical  with  nvn'  (Num.  xxi.  23:  Deut. 
ii.  32;  Jud.  xi.  2  inpausa),  HSn^  (Josh.  xiii.  18 
out  of  pause),  (Hitzig,  Keil).  For  Jahaz  need 
not  on  this  account,  like  Elealeh,  have  lain  in 
the  closest  neighborhood.  But  the  ancient  ram- 
part that  lay  on  the  ea.st  border  toward  the  de- 
sert, where  of  old  Sihon,  king  of  the  Araorites, 
opposed  Israel,  is  named  for  this  reason  because 
the  Prophet  would  indicate  that  the  terrific  in- 
telligence shook  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  king- 
dom. If  now  all  the  strong  cities  of  Moab  so 
raise  the  cry  of  despair,  how  shall  the  men  at 
arms  of  the  nation  not  chime  in  ?     The  choice 

of  the  expression  "0  ''V7n.  "armed  men  of 
Moab,"  seems  to  me  to  be  explained  by  the  idea 
that  the  information  concerning  the  occupation 
of  the  land  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  and 
Deut.  iii.  16  sqq.),  comes  before  the  Prophet. 
For  in  these  chapters  just  cited,  the  expression 

ynn  occurs  relatively  the  oftenest  in  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  i.  c,  six  times :  Num.  xxxii.  21, 
27,  29,  30,  32  ;  Deut.  iii.  18. 

4.  My  heart no    green  thing. — Vers. 

4-6.  The  Prophet  hitherto  had  in  mind  northern 
Moab,  the  territory  that  the  Amorites  took  from 
the  Moabites,  then  the  Israelites  from  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  finally  the  Moabites  from  the  Israelites, 
after  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  into  Assy- 
rian captivity  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  Almost  all  the 
cities  that  have  been  named  in  the  foregoing 
passages  were,  according  to  Num.  xxxii.  34  sqq., 
built  by  the  Gadites  and  Reubenites,  or  at  least 
rebuilt  with  a  change  of  name  (ver.  38).  In 
what  follows  the  Prophet  turns  his  regards  chiefly 
to  the  south.  But  in  making  this  turn,  he  feels 
the  need  of  giving  expression  to  the  impression 
made.  The  cry  he  has  heard,  though  that  of  an 
enemy,  has  found  in  his  heart  an  echo  of  compas- 
sion.    Therefore  he  cries  out  from  his  innermost 

bosom  CS/)  and  turning  himself  toward  Moab 
(xvi.  11;  xiv.  8,  9).  Thus  "shall  cry"  of  ver. 
5,  corresponds  to  ''shall  cry"  ver.  4.  But  hia 
cry  of  terror  is  at  the  same  time  a  watchman's 
alarm  to  soulhern  Moab.     We  see  this  in  the 


anxious  flight  in  which  southern  Moab  is  repre- 
sented to  be  by  the  following  context.  nrT"U  is 
taken  by  most  expositors  to  be  the  same  as  Hnna 
"fugitives"  (xliii.  14,  comp.  xxvii.  1 ;  Job  xxvi. 
13).  Delitzsch  alone  decides  in  favor  of  vecUs, 
bars.  But  the  thought  that  the  bars,  i.  k.,  the 
fortresses  of  the  land  extend  to  Zoar  finds  nothing 
in  the  context  to  suggest  it :  whereas  the  thought 
that  the  Moabites  flee  from  the  enemy  advancing 
from  the  north  till  they  find  shelter  in  a,  strong 
fortress,  corresponds  very  well  with  the  context. 
A  heifer  of  three  years,  (see  in  Text,  and 
Gram.),  is  one  not  yet  brought  under  the  yoke, 
whose  strength  is  still  entirely  intact.  Gesenids 
cites  Pliny,  viii.  4,  5 :  domitura  bonum  in  trimatu, 
postea  sera,  antea  praematura.  Columella  de  re 
rest.  vii.  2.  It  is  therefore  "  a  bullock  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  yoke."  "V^b  «'^  ^JJ^.  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 
the  contrary,  of  which  is  mB7rD  H  7jj;  "  a  heifer 
that  is  taught "  Hos.  x.  11.  Comp.  Isa.  x.  11; 
Jer.  xlvi.  20 ;  1.  11.  Now  Zoar  was  a  fortified 
place.  Jerome  says:  " praesidium  in  ea positum 
est  militum  romanorum."  Ettsbbitjs  calls  it  a 
(ppovpiov  arpariurur,  SlEPH.  ByzantintjS  a  ici)/!^ 
liEyalri  f/  ippovpiov.  It  was  perhaps,  in  Isaiah's 
lime  a  city  that  had  never  been  captured,  what 
we    call    eine    jungfrduliche    Festung    (a   virgin 

fortress),  and  if  in  TV^^lW  the  notion  of  indomi- 
twn,  jugo  non  assuetum  esse  prevails,  then  this 
would  explain  why  Zoar  is  so  named,  and  why 
the  fiight  of  the  Moabites  tends  thither.  They 
thought  themselves  secure  in  the  strong  fortress 
that  had  never  been  taken.  [For  an  extensive 
comparison  of  views  on  the  foregoing  point  see 
J.  A.  A.,  in  loc.^.  That  Zoar  is  the  point  to 
which  men  flee  is  evident  because  the  ways  lead- 
ing thither  are  full  of  fugitives.  Regarding  the 
site  of  Zoar  opinions  differ,  varying  between  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  sea  to  the  mouthing 
of  the  Wadi  Kerek  on  the  east  side.  But 
wherever  it  was,  Luhith  and  Horonaiiu  were 
certainly  localities  that  lay  in  the  road  that  led 

from  the  north  thither.  Luhith  (from  ni7  "  tab- 
let, board,")  which  according  to  EtJSEBitrs  and 
Jerome,  lay  between  Ar-Moab  and  Zoar,  is  men- 
tioned only  here,  and  Jei.  xlviii.  5.  ^/.^.ih  "  ^ 
stair,  declivity  of  a  mountain  which  the  road  tra- 
verses," is  found  in  connection  with  many  names: 
Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  x.  10;  xviii.  7;  Judg.  i. 
36  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  etc. Horonaim  is  men- 
tioned only  here  and  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34.  In 
Josh.  X.  10,  we  read  "the  Lord — chased  them 
along  the  way  that  goeth  up  to  Bethhoron."  Did 
this  passage  perhaps  come  into  the  Prophet's 
mind?  A  third  matter  that  explains  the  flight 
of  the  Moabites,  the  Prophet  makes  to  be  the 
stopping  up  and  drying  up  of  the  waters  of 
Nimri.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  stopping  up  the 
fountains  is  described  (2  Kings  iii.  19,  25)  as 
a  form  of  hostility  practised  by  the  Israelites 
against  Moab.  If  by  "  the  waters  of  Nimrim '' 
we  understand  that  Bet-Nimra,  that  is  mentioned 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  36 ;  Josh.  xiii.  27)  as  a  Gadite 
locality  with  a  brook  emptying  into  the  Jordan, 
then  the  Prophet  would  suddenly  transport  us 
out  of  the  south  into  the  extremest  north. 
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Therefore  Knobel  very  fittingly  has  called  at- 
tention to  tiie  fact  that  the  more  recent  travelers, 
BtfEKHARDT,  DE  Saulcy,  Seetzen,  mention  a 
Wadi  Nemeyra,  and  a  spring  broolc  Mojet  Nim- 
mery  (i.  e.  little  waters  of  Nimri)  near  the  south- 
ern border  of  Moab,  and  that  tlie  Onomasticon 
names  under  'Sejiripiii  a  place  Byvvafrnp^fi,  Bena- 
merium,  north  of  Zoar.  This  locality  suits  our 
context  very  well.  In  three  short  sentences  the 
Prophet  sets  forth  why  he  calls  the  waters  of 
Nimrim  desolations.  '^'VH  is  grass  proper; 
SE/n  sward  in  general  ;  pT  all  green  things.  The 
discourse  thus  contains  a  climax,  it  proceeds  from 
what  withers  most  easily  (Ps.  xc.  5;  ciii.  15)  to 
the  totality  of  all  vegetation. 

5.  Therefore of  the  land.— Vers.  7-9. 

The  fugitives  of  Moab  have  concentrated  in  the 
south  of  the  land.  But  there,  too,  they  do  not 
feel  saf  J :  for  the  enemy  presses  incontinently 
after.  Therefore  they  flee  with  their  valuables 
across  the  Willow-brook  that  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  Edom  into  the  latter  country, 
mn',  which  occurs  oulv  here  and  in  Jer.  xlviii. 

T   :   - 

36  that  borrows  from  this,  is  ''  provision  on  hand 
not  yet  used  up"  (Ps.  xvii.  14).  mp3  is  more: 
it  is  the  costly  possession  that  is  cherished  as  the 
treasure  of  the  house :  the  word  occurs  only  here 
in  this  sense.  The  thought  of  the  Prophet  is  evi- 
dently, that  Moab,  when  no  longer  safe  in  its  ex- 
treme southern  strongholds,  flees  across  the  border. 
It  is  therefore  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the 
context  to  understand  the  stream  referred  to  by 

D'31J?n  7nj  to  mean  the  southernmost  boundary 
brook  of  Moab,  rather  than  some  stream  farther 
north.  Delitzsoh  understands  the  Willow-brook 
to  be  the  northern  branch  of  the  Seit-el-Kerek, 
that  actually  bears  the  name  of  Wadi  Safsdf,  i.  e. 
Willow-brook  But  that  does  not  hinder  that  in 
Isaiah's  time  the  southern  boundary  brook  was 
also  called  Willow-brook,  especially  since  among 
its  various  names  (  Wadi  el-Kardhi,  d-Achri,  el- 
Bosm,  el-Ronsan,  likely  Sared  too),  is  found  the 
oa,me  es-Sdfijeh.     (See  under  Text,  and  Oram.)- 

In  ver.  8  the  need  of  fleeing  over  the  border  is 
renewedly  set  forth  by  the  statement  that  the  cry 
(ver.  4  sqq.)  has  gone  about  on  the  entire  border 
of  Moab.  Eglaim  is  likely  identical  with  the  En- 
eglaim,  Eze.  xlvii.  10,  which  according  to  Jeeomb, 
lay  "in  principio  maris  mortui,"  i.  e.  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  be  the 
same  with  'AyaUei/j.  (AiyaXet/j)  which  Eusebitjs 
describes   as    jrpdf   TSdrov   ' ApEoir62,eo)g    diacrdaa 


CTifieloig  7j^,  i.  e.  eight  Eoman  miles,  somewhat 
more  than  three  hours.  Comp.  Hebz.  H.  Encycl. 
XIV.,  p.  741. — If  Beerelim  is  the  same  fountain 
mentioned,  Num.  xxi.  16-18,  that  the  princes 
opened  up,  and  that  thereafter  was  called  Heroes' 
fountain  (for  so,  or  Terebinth  fountain  the  word 
may  be  translated),  then  the  locality  lay  in  the 
northeast  of  Moab,  and  thus  directly  opposite  to 
the  southwestern  Eglaim  (comp.  Num.  xxi.  13 
sqq.).  Accordingly  the  cry  is  gone  around, 
etc.,  would  express  that  the  cry  went  out  on  all 
sides  along  the  borders  of  Moab,  because  the  in- 
habitants fled  on  all  sides.  If  they  dispersed  on 
every  side  to  the  periphery  of  their  laud,  that 
sufficiently  indicates  that  the  centre  had  suffered 
a  heavy  blow.  Such  a  centre  was  Dibon,  more- 
over, it  is  represented  as  a  city  in  ver.  2  and  in  the 
inscription  of  Mesa,  as  being  at  that  time  a  city 
of  importance.  The  waters  of  Dibon  are  full  of 
blood,  therefore  there  is  fearful,  murderous  work 
there. — As  Dibon  lies  not  far  from  Arnon,  "  the 
waters  of  Dibon  "  can,  of  course,  indirectly  mean 
the  Arnon,  like  ''the  waters  of  Meglddo,"  Judg. 
V.  19,  mean  the  Kishon  (Rosenmtjellee,  Hek- 
devferk),  but  directly  must  still  be  meant  the 
tributaries  that  lead  out  from  Dibon  to  Arnon  ; 
for  otherwise  the  latter  could  not  receive  blood 
shed  in  Dibon.  The  fearful  blood-bath  at  Dibon 
shows  that  it  is  fated  to  receive  full  measure, 
poured,  shaken  down  and  running  over.  Perhaps 
the  Prophet  has  in  mind  God's  threat  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  18,  21,  that  if  the  first  chastisement  failed 
of  its  effect  on  Israel  He  would  add  to  it  "  seven 
times  more  for  their  sins."  Moab's  great  and  re- 
peated transgi-ession  had  also  such  additions  as 
its  consequence.  If  we  are  not  referred  by  the 
second  clause  of  ver.  9  a  to  what  follows,  then  we 
are  not  necessitated  to  regard  what  is  contained 
in  9  6,  as  the  aggravation  indicated  by  nii!DU= 
additamenta,  "  things  superadded  "  (See  Text,  and 
Oram.).  Tlien  ver.  9  b  has  reference  to  a  part  of 
Moab  not  coincident  with  that  before  mentioned. 
It  is  fugitives  that  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  Shall  these  be  rescued  ? 
No.  These  escaped  ones  shall  become  a  prey  to 
lions,  and  as  many  as  escape  these  shall  at  last 
have  nothing  more  than  the  bare  ground,  where- 
on to  leave  tdeir  unburied  bodies.  The  thought 
is  therefore  similar  to  xxiv.  18,  comp.  Amos  v. 
19.  And  how  should  the  remnant  of  the  nation 
be  called  riDlK  n''^KI!/?  The  expression  is  un- 
exampled. We  would  look  for  D^H  nnSK/,  or 
at  least  P^H. 


P)   THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DELIVERANCE. 
Chapter  XVI.  1-5. 


Send  ye  'the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land 
From'  ^Sela  to  the  wilderness, 
Unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
For  it  shall  be,  that,  as  a  wandering  bird 
'Cast  out  of  the  nest. 
So  the  daughters  of  Moab  shall  be 
At  "the  fords  of  Arnon. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


^Take  counsel,  execute  judgment ; 

Make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon  day ; 

Hide  the  outcasts  ; 

Bewray  not  liim  that  wandereth. 

Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ; 

Be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler ; 

For  the  ^extortioner  is  at  an  end, 

"The  spoiler  ceaseth, 

^The  oppressors  are  consumed  out  of  the  land. 

And  in  mercy  shall  ""the  throne  be  'established  : 

And  ''he  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle  of  David, 

Judging,  and  seeking  judgment,  and  "hasting  righteousness. 


I  Or,  Petra. 
6  Heb.  wring&r. 

»  tribute  lamb. 


2  Heb.  a  rock, 

"  Heb.  the  treaders  down. 


8  Or,  a  nest  forsaken, 
1  Or,  prepared. 


^  omit  the. 


>  Oppression, 


d  one  sits. 


*  Heb.  Bring, 
^prompt  in  equity. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.  ^^  is  "  the  fat  lamb."    It  never  occurs  in  the 

T     . 

Stat  absol,  sing. ;  it  ia  found  only  here  in  the  stat,  constr. 


sing,;  and  occurs  again  in  Isaiah  in  the    plural  only 

xxxiv.  6.    Comp.    Dent,  xxxii.  14. The  expression 

'1£  pi'2  "^n  occurs  again  only  x.  32  K'ri. 

Ver.  2.  On  inlj-riiy  comp.  x.  U;  Prov.  xxvii.  8. 

nbiyn  comp.  xxvii.  10. mi^_^Ot  wherever  the  word 

occurs  (Josh.  ii.  7;  lSam..xiv.4;  Judg.  iii.  28  ;  xii.5sq.; 
Jer.  li.  32)  are  "  the  fords."  The  word  stands  here  as 
the  acc^is.  localis.  Moreover,  according  to  rule  the  ex- 
pression means  "  fords  of  the  Arnon,"  not,  the  *'  fords  of 
the  Arnon.^' 

Vers.  3  and  4  a.  The  expression  nV_J^  ^4^371  occurs 
only  here.  It  reminds  one  of  n^.J?  OH  2  Sam.  xvi.  20. 
The  alteration  of  IKUH  and  Wy  to  'S^an  and  'jy^ 
which  the  K'ri  offers  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with 
the  following  verbal  forms,  is  urmecessary.    HT/^, 

Judicium,  occurs  only  here :  H'^v'' 73  xxviii.  7. DTTij 

(xxvii.  13),  nnij  (x.  14;  zxi.  14),  'lU  (xi-  6;  xxiii.^7; 
xx.tiu.  14),  -[■iw  (xxi.  2;  xxxili.  1),  "inO  (xxviii.  17; 

xxxii.  2)  are  Isaianic  expressiona. bXl?3,  ver.  4  a, 

ought,  according  to  the  accents,  to  be  connected  with 
what  follows.    And  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  this. 


Delitzsch,  who  construes  ver.  3  sq.  as  the  language  of 
Moab  to  Israel  must  take  35^1  D  ver.  4  as  casus  absolutus, 
which  is  harsh.  The  form  ^in  (comp.  '•^n  (Sen.  xxiv. 
60)  occurs  only  here.    It,  too,  is  perhaps  Moabitic.    But 

the  inscription  of  Mesa  offers  no  analogy  for  it. ]*0 

"the  presser"  (from  yio  like  HD,  Vl,  11;  comp.  V'Q 

Prov.  XXX.  33,  "the  pres.sing  out")  ia  air.  \ey,    D3K  ia 

••  T 
an  Isaianic  word,  as  the  entire  thougiit  is  also  Isaianic . 

comp.  xxix.  20. Iti'  comp.  on  xiii.  6, DD^  only 

here;  but  other  forms  of  the  verb  are  frequent  in  Isa. ; 
i.  12;  xxvi.  6;  xxviii.  3;  xli.  25;  Ixiii.  3. 
Ver.  5.  pjn  "  to  make  firm,"  stabiUre,  1  Sam.  xiii.  13; 

2  Sam.  V.  12 ;  Isa.  xxx.  33. HDH  is  not  "  grace,'"  which 

is  not  the  opposite  of  T"n,  Hii'  and  DOID  (x.  6)  but 
"gentleness,"  dementia,  Comp.  '^0V\  ^'2/'0  1  Kings  xx 

31,  and  Prov.  xx.  28. in  '7nS,   comp.  TH  n3p 

Amos  ix.  11,  and  as  contrast  ^OV  iT\^  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67.— 
It  is  an  expression  of  modesty,  comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween r\''3  and  771^  2  Sam.  vii.  6. The  expression 

DBK'D  II^IT  is  wholly  Isaianic.  It  occurs  only  i.  17 
and  here.  p-\'i  TTID  (comp.  Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  ProT.  xxii.  29) 
occurs  only  here. 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  These  words  connect  closely  with  what  pre- 
cedes, in  that  they  assume  that  the  fugitives  of 
Moab  that  fled  over  the  border  (xv.  7)  have  ar- 
rived in  Sela,  the  chief  city  of  Edom  ("from  Se- 
la,"  ver.  1).  The  chief  thought  is  that  Moab  is 
counselled  to  seek  help  and  protection  from  Judah 
(vers.  1,  2),  and  therefore  eventually  itself  to  af- 
ford protection  and  help  to  Judah  (vers.  3,  4  a). 
When  then  the  time  comes  wherein  all  unright- 
eousness on  earth  shall  have  an  end  (ver.  46),  and 
the  righteous  ruler  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid (ver.  5),  then — this  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence—Moab,  too,  shall  share  this  salvation. 

2.  Send  ye -Arnon. — Vers.  1,2.  No  one 

but  the  Prophet  can  speak  these  words,  as  well  as 
all  that  follows,  because  he  only  was  able  to  give 
the  prophecy  contained  in  vers.  4  6,  5.  In  the 
summons  to  send  lambs  to  Jerusalem  there  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Moabite 
king  Mesa,  according  to  2  K;ingsiiL4,  waa  obliged 


to  send  the  wool  of  100,000  lambs  i^'''}^)  and  of 
100,000  rams  (D'Vn)  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Is- 
rael. "The  lambs  of  the  ruler"  is  evidently  the 
tribute  of  lambs  that  belongs  to  the  ruler  of  the 
land.  But  the  king  of  Judah  is  called  yiN  WlD 
"ruler  of  the  land,"  in  distinction  from  the  I'D 
DNin,  "  the  king  of  Moab,"  who  was  tributary  to 
the  former.  They  are  to  send  the  tribute  to  Je- 
rusalem from  Sela,  the  capital  city  of  Edom 
(called  Petra  by  the  Eomans ;  its  ruins  were  dis- 
covered by  BuKKHABDT  in  Wadi  Musa,  comp. 
xiii.  11).  We  account  for  this  by  representing  to 
ourselves  that  according  to  xv.  7  the  Moabites 
have  arrived  in  Sela  as  fugitives.  Unto  the 
■wilderness — which  is  more  exactly  defined  by 
''unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion"— cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  description  that  Strabo 
gives  of  the  region  of  Petra.  He  says :  X"P°  '^P1' 
/mi;  4  ■K'hdaTTj  koX  /i&lLCTa  i}  Tvpoq  'lovSalav  (KnO- 
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bel).  On  the  subject  matter  comp.  xviii.  7.  But 
the  fugitives  are  not  in  Sela  only.  According  to 
XV.  8,  they  dispersed  on  every  side.  Therefore 
fleeing  crowds  appear  also  at  Arnon,  the  northern 
border  river  of  Moab.  These  are  called  "  daugh- 
ters of  Moab."  Does  not  the  feminine  stamp  the  ti- 
mid fugiti  ves  as  those  that  have  turned  into  women 
and  lost  all  masculine  courage?   Comp.  e.g.iu.  1. 

3.  Take  counsel the  spoiler. — Vers.  3, 

4  a.  These  are  mt  the  words  of  the  Moabites,  but 
of  the  Prophet,  who  directs  this  petition  to  the 
Moabites  in  the  name  of  his  people.  They  are 
not  only  to  put  themselves  in  subjection  to  Judah, 
and  purchase  protection  for  themselves  by  tribute, 
but  they  are  also  on  their  part  to  afford  protec- 
tion. By  the  likeness  of  their  contents,  vers.  3, 
4  a  belong  together.  The  Prophet  hereby  assumes 
that  there  shall  come  upon  Judah  also  such  a  vi- 
sitation as  XV.,  xvi.  he  proclaims!  to  Moab.  This 
was  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  Jer.  xl. 
U  Moab  is  expressly  named  among  the  lands  into 
which scattered>Judah(in'lJ,  Jer.  xl.  12)  had  fled. 
—The  Prophet  cannot  mean  that  the  Moabites 
shall  bring  about  justice  between  the  Israelites 
and  their  oppressors,  for  they  lack  power  and 
force  to  do  tliis.  But  they  are  to  do  what  is  right 
in  that  they  receive  to  their  protection  those  op- 
pressed and  driven  out.  This  demand  for  pro- 
tecting shelter  is  expressed  by  means  of  an  admi- 
rable figure  of  speech.  Moab  shall  make  its  sha- 
dow at  clear  midday  dark  as  at  midnight,  so  that 
he  who  is  concealed  in  this  shadow  shall  be  hid 
as  completely  as  if  the  darkness  of  night  enclosed 
him. 

4.  For  the  extortioner righteousness. 

— Vers.  4  b,  5.  The  Prophet  now  gives  the  reasons 


why  Moab  should  seek  shelter  from  Judah  and 
likewise  afford  shelter  to  the  fugitives  of  Judea. 
This  reason  is  one  eminently  prophetic.  That  is 
to  say,  Isaiah  sees  in  spirit  the  end  of  the  world- 
power,  therefore  the  cessation  of  all  violent  op- 
pression and  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
under  a  great  one  of  the  line  of  David.  Would 
Moab  share  in  this  glory  of  the  people  of  God, 
then  it  must  now  display  such  conduct  as  the  Pro- 
phet imputes  to  it,  vers.  1-4  a.  This  is  the  same 
thought,  the  correlative  of  which  is  expressed 
Ix.  12  (comp.  Zech.  xiv.  16sqq.)  in  the  words: 
"  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve 
thee  shall  perish." — 'f'^n,  "  the  land,"  according 
to  the  context,  signifies  the  whole  earth.  For  the 
world-power  that  is  characterized  in  the  preceding 
words  dominates  not  a  single  land,  but  the  whole 
earth.  In  contrast  with  the  violent,  unjust  world- 
power  another  throne  shall  be  set  up  by  mildness 
(ion,  see  2ext.  and  Oram.).  On  this  throne, 
which  stands  in  the  tabernacle  of  David  (an  ex- 
pression of  modesty,  see  Text,  and  Oram.),  shall 
one  sit  in  truth,  i.  e.,  one  who  is  truthful  and  re- 
liable, and  he  will  do  nothing  arbitrarily ;  but  he 
will  keep  to  the  forms  of  law  (OBW).  But  not 
only  this — he  will  also  interest  himself  to  find  out 
the  (substantial)  right  {OSm  ty^T)— and  when 
he  has  found  it,  he  will  promptly  execute  it 
(p,"lX  TriD).  That  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  here 
the  great  Son  of  David,  whose  friendliness  and 
righteousness  he  had  already  celebrated,  ix.  5  sq.; 
xi.  1  sq.,  cannot  be  doubted.  Where  ceasing  from 
violence  and  injustice  and  a  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  of  loving  mildness  are  spoken  of,  the 
Messianic  kingdom  is  meant. 


y)  moab's  pride  and  ruin. 

Chapter  XVI.  6-12. 

6  We  have  heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab  ;  "-he  is  very  proud  : 
^Eoen  of  his  haughtiness,  and  his  pride,  and  his  wrath ; 
°But  his  lies  shall  not  be  so. 

7  Therefore  shall  Moab  howl  ''for  Moab, 
Every  one  shall  howl ; 

For  the  "foundations  of  Kir-hareseth  shall  ye  "mourn ; 
^Surely  they  are  stricken. 

8  For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  "languish, 

And  the  vine  of  Sibmah  :  'the  lords  of  the  heathen  have  broken  down  the  ^princi- 

pal  plants  thereof, 
They  ''are  come  even  unto  Jazer,  they  wandered  Hhrough  the  wilderness : 
Her  branches  are  ^stretched  out,  they  are  gone  over  the  sea. 

9  Therefore  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah  : 
I  will  "water  thee  with  my  tears,  O,  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh  : 

For  'the  "shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  for  thy  harvest  is  fallen. 

10  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field  ; 

And  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting : 
The  treaders  "shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses  ; 
I  have  made  their  vintage  shouting  to  cease. 

11  Wherefore  my  bowels  shall  sound  like  an  harp  for  Moab, 
And  mine  inward  parts  for  Kir-haresh. 
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12  Aud  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ^it  is  seen 
That  Moab  is  weary  on  the  high  place, 
That  he  shall  come  to  his  sanctuary  to  pray ; 
**But  he  shall  not  prevail. 


^  Or,  rmittcr. 

»  as  very  proud. 

«  grape  cakes. 

'  omit  the. 

»»  vintage  shout  is  fallen  on,  etc. 

n  moisten. 


^Ot,  plucked  up. 

^omit  eoen  of. 

^sigh. 

i  choice. 

0  shall  not  tread  wine. 

ISO  he  shall  not 


3  Or,  the  alarm  isfaUenupon,  etc. 


°  the  vanity  of  his  pretension.  ^  to. 

B  wholly  stricken.  ^  are  withered. 

^reached.  '  to. 

vwhen  Moab  appears,  when  it  affiicts  itself  on,  etc.,  when 
it  comes  to,  etc: 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  6.  The  plural  1Jj;0^  intimates  that  this  haugh- 
tiness of  Moab  is  generally  known. ^5J1,  contracted 

from  nXJ  (ii- 12)  occurs  only  here;  (comp.  Ew.  §155  e). 
Regarding  the  construction,  it  belongs  to  pKJ  and  not 
to  DXID,  for  the  Prophet  had  not  experienced  that  the 
very  proud  Moab  is  proud,  but  that  the  pride  of  Moab 
is  very  intense,  or  that  his  pride  mounts  up  very  high. 

nXJ  (comp.  ii.  10;  iv.  2;  xiii.  II,  19;  and  often)  and 

niK J  (ix.  8 ;  xiii.  3, 11 ;  xxy.  11)  are  Isaianic  words.    n"lDj? 

T-.i-  T  :  ■.- 

is  "  excess,"  and  in  this  sense  is  more  frequently  used 
of  wrath,  but  is  used  also  of  overweening  pride  (comp. 
THT  Pi'^^p  Prov.  xxi.  24).  In  Isaiah  the  word  occurs 
in  the  latter  sense  only  here ;  in  the  former  he  uses  it 
often:  ix.  18;  x.  6;  xiii.  9, 13;  xiv.  6 In  the  expres- 
sion tD~X7  ■=  "  the  not  right,  incorrect,  wrong,"  the 
two  elements  are  fused  into  a  unity  of  notion  (comp. 
V>?~N 7  x.  15).  It  is  u.>ed  adverbially  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14) 
as  well  as  substantively  (2  Kings  vii.  9;  xvii.  9;  Prov. 
XV.  7  ;  Jer.  viii.  6  ;  xxiii.  10;  xlviii.  30,  bis). — W'^2  from 
"TO  =  N13    (comp.    NI35    and    TitDl  "  incouiiiderate 

-T  TT  TT  TT 

speaking,"  Lev.  v.  4 ;  Num.  xxx.  7,  9)  '■  to  invent,  think 
out "  =  commenticia, fcticia,  "  conceited,  vain  babbling  " 
(Jobxi.3;  Jer.  xlviii.  30);  personally  "a  braggart,  fop  " 
(xliv.  25;  Jer.  1.36). 

Ver.  7.  HK^'ir'N,  "cakes,"  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chron.  xvi. 
3;  plural  t^WU/ii  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  5,  and  CC^'ti/X  Hos. 

iii.  1,  where  it  speaks  of  D'^J^    ''^''l^i<  CXDJ-ITX 

is  in   apposition  with  the  subject   of  Ijrin ^X  ^ 

"only;"  '"who  is  only  troubled,  nothing  but  troubled." 
t^DJ  is  iff.  Aey. ;  comp.  HDJ  Ixvi.  2  and  50J  Prov. 

TT  VT  -T 

IV.    13. 

Ver.  8.  nDl*i^  xxxvii.  27,  plural  n"^?^^L:'  Hab.  iii.  17, 

st  constr.,  HlO'liy  Deut.  xxxii.  32;  2  Kings  xxiii.  4. 

Isaiah  uses  not  unfrequently  forms  of  SlDX,  xix.  8  ; 
3rxiv.  4,  7;  xxxiii.  9. D/H  is  tundcrc,  pcrcutere,  "to 

—  T 

smite."    It  occurs  again  xxviii.  1,  where,  to  be  sure,  it 


GRAMMATICAL. 

speaks  of  T"*  ''D^/n. The  plural  of  p'^^,  meaning 

the  same  as  p"12/,  v.  2,  occurs  only  here. Wi3} 

Niph.  xxxiii.  23,  "spread  themselves." mn7l2^   air. 

Aey.,  ''  the  sprouts  "  of  the  vine. 
Ver.  9.  "in5<  Piel  of  ni*^,  with  the  second  and  third 

I  TT 

radicals  transposed,  xxxiv.  5,  7. ITTI  is  the  shout 

T      *• 

with  which  the  torcularii  cheered  their  labor,  and  pro- 
bably beat  time,  ver.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Ii.  14;    k"?  -^yn 

T    ■• 

TIT!  Jer.  xlviii.  33. It  is  certain  that  the  Prophet  for 

the  sake  of  similarity  in  sound  wrote  "I'T'ifp  instead  of 
"IT'^J,  the  latter  means  the  grape  harvest.  But  T'lfp 
must  not  be  taken  as  =  T'X^.    For  why  should  not  the 

•  T 

grain  harvest  also  have  suffered  under  the  trampling 
feet  of  the  warrior  wine  treaders  ? 

Ver.  10.  Sui  ri'nW  from  Joel  i.  16. bo"l3  a  very 

frequent  word  with  Isaiah,  X.  18;  xxix.l7;  xxxii.  15sq.; 
XXXV.  2;  xxxvii.  24.  Here,  too,  7'0'^3  and  D''D'^3  are 
distinguished,  u.  proof  that  we  may  take  T^fp  in  its 
proper  sense. — p^^  and  ^_^^  are  also  associated  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  former  occurs, 
beside  passages  like  xxiv.  14;  xxvi.  19;  xxxv.  2;  xlii. 
11,  etc.,  also  in  xii.  6 ;  the  latter  xv.  4.  Neither  occurs 
again  in  the  Passive  conjugation  used  here. 

Ver.  11.  Mark  the  assonance  in  '*3"lp  and  t^^n  T'D- 
■    :l-  VlT       I- 

Likely  it  is  purely  out  of  regard  for  such  assonance  that 
the  name  of  this  single  city  is  here  repeated.  This 
passage  generally,  especially  from  ver.  6  on,  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  such  assonances. 

Ver.  12.  On  HD^n  comp.  on  n^SH  xv.  2,  and  71^^12 

nOD  Jer.  xlviii.  35. nxSji-l^:;  xlvii.  13. SSflfin 

occurs  not  seldom  in  Isaiah:  xxxvii.  15,  21;  xxxviii,  2; 
xliv.  17;  xlv.  14,  20. jy  without  expressed  object, 

T 

with  the  meaning  "to  put  through,  accomplish,"  occurs 
only  Iiere  in  Isaiah.  Of  another  sort  are  the  instances 
i.  13;  vii.  1;  xxix.  11,  and  often.  On  the  contrary  this 
usage  is  frequent  in  Jer.:  iii.  5;  v.  22;  xx.  7.  Comp.  1 
Kings  xxii.  22. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  By  the  words  vers.  1-5  the  Prophet  had  in- 
dicated to  Moab  the  way  by  which  it  might  escape 
destruction.  Unhappily  he  must  verify  that 
Moab  has  no  mind  to  follow  this  way  of  deliver- 
ance. It  is  much  too  proud  for  that :  its  old 
haughtiness  is  exhibited  in  a  ruinous  manner 
(ver.  6;.  Therefore  the  judgments  run  their 
course:  lamentation  fills  the  whole  land.  But 
three  localities  become  especially  prominent  in 
the  general  chorus  of  those  that  lament,  which 
hitherto  had  been  just  the  places  of  most  joyous 


pleasure:  Kir-hareseth  with  its  grape  confections 
(ver.  7),  Heshbon  with  its  fruitful  meadows,  Sib- 
ma  with  its  vine  culture  (ver.  8).  The  misery  is 
so  great  that  the  Prophet,  as  feeling  the  conta- 
gion, must  not  only  outwardly  join  in  the  lament 
of  the  places  named  (vers.  9,  10),  but  also  feels 
himself  moved  in  his  inmost  by  the  universal  dis- 
tress (ver.  11).  And  though  now  Moab  turns  to 
his  idols  with  fervent  entreaty,  yet,  of  course, 
that  is  of  no  avail  (ver.  12). 

2.  "We  have  heard not  be  so. — Ver.  6. 


CHAP.  XVI.  6-12. 


20o 


What  the  Prophet  urged  vers.  1-5,  is  made  nuga- 
tory bv  the  pride  of  Moab.  Jer.  xlviii.  11  com- 
pares Moab  to  wine  not  drawn  off  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  but  ever  settled  on  its  lees.  That  means : 
Moab  has  always  remained  in  his  land :  never 
gone  into  exile.  Thereby  has  been  developed  in 
iiim  a  strong  sense  of  strength  and  security  (comp. 
XXV.  II;  Jer.  xlvUi.  14, 17,  18,  25,  26,  29;  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  10). 

3.  Therefore the  sea.— Vers.  7,  8.    The 

Prophet  now  describes  the  consequences  of  this 
haughtiness.  Moab  must  then  howl  for  it.  Moab 
howls  to  Moab,  i.  e.  as  the  Prophet  (xv.  3,  "  all 
of  it  shall  howl,")  himself  declares  every  thing 
howls,  and  thus  the  cry  of  lament  from  one  local- 
ity meets  that  of  the  next.  For  not  for  its  neigh- 
bor does  each  locality  lament,  but  for  itself;  but 
this  howling  is  heard  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
["  It  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  3X107  as  denoting  the  subject  or  occa- 
sion of  the  lamentation : — the  simplest  supposition 
is  that  Moab  for  Moab  means  Moab  for  itself.  —J. 
A.  A.]. 

In  what  follows,  several  localities  present  them- 
selves to  the  view  of  the  Prophet  elevated  above 
the  general  level  of  universal  lament,  and  these 
are  such  localities  that  hitherto  had  produced  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  field  or  vineyard,  and  thus 
had  been  the  places  of  most  joyous  pleasures. 
Kir-hareseth,  (comp.  ver.  11,  Jer.  xlviii.  11,  31, 
36 ;  2  Kings  iii.  25),  since  Viteinga,  has  been 
recognized  as  identical  with  Kir-Moab  xvi.  1, 
and  perhaps  so  named  on  account  of  its  brick 
wails.  It  sighs  for  its  grape  cakes;  and  as  a 
further  reason  for  the  mourning  it  is  said  that  the 
meadows  of  Heshbon  (xv.  4)  are  withered  and 
dry.  The  Essebonitis  (Josephus  Antiq.  xii.  4, 
11)  was  very  fruitful.  Thence  came  the  cele- 
brated grain  of  Minnith,  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  "The 
traveller  Legh  brought  so-called  Heshbon  wheat 
to  England  with  stalks  5'  V  long  and  having 
84  grains  in  the  ear,  which  weighed  four  times  as 
much  as  an  English  ear  of  wheat  (Leyker  m 
Heez.  R.  Eneycl.  VI.,  p.  21).— Sibmah  (Num. 
xxxii.  3  037,  comp.  ver.  38 ;  Josh.  xiii.  19)  ac- 
cording to  Jerome  on  Jer.  xlviii.  32,  say  only 
500  paces  from  Heshbon.  The  vines  of  Sibmah 
are  out  down  by  the  lords  of  the  nations,  i.  e.  the 
leaders  of  the  heathen  host.  If  these  words  were 
understood  to  mean  that  the  vines  by  the  power 
of  their  wine  overcame  the  lords  of  the  nations, 
then  nothing  would  be  said  of  the  calamity  that 
overtook  the  vines  themselves.  [Of  the  exposi- 
tion here  objected  to,  J.  A.  A.  says  :  "  This  in- 
genious exposition  {sdl.  of  CoccEius  i  is  adopted 

By  VlTEIN&A,  LOWTH,  HiTZIG,  MaUEBR,  HeN- 

DEWEEK,  De  Wbttb,  Kstobel,  on  the  ground 
of  its  agreement  with  the  subsequent  praises. of 
the  vine  of  Sibmali.  Gesenius  objects  that  there 
IS  then  no  mention  of  the  wasting  of  the  vine- 
yards by  the  enemy  unless  this  can  be  supposed  to  be 

included  in  V^OX  "  languish."  Besides  Gesenius, 
Kosehmueller,  Ewai,d,Umbreit,  and  most  of 
the  older  writers  make  rfpntl'  the  object  of  the 

verb  D7n  instead  of  its  subject."  See.  Text,  and 
Gram.].  In  o/der  to  make  a  due  impression  of 
the  damage  done  by  cutting  down  the  vines  of 
Sibmah,  the  Prophet  presents  a  picture  of  the  ex- 


tent of  their  ctilture.  It  reached  to  Jazer  north- 
ward, and  eastward  to  the  desert  they  wandered, 
i.  e.  the  vines  extended  in  wild  growth.  Jazer 
(Num.  xxxii.  1,  3,  35 ;  Jo.sh.  xiii.  25,  and  often) 
now  a  cluster  of  ruins  of  Siev,  according  to  the 
Onomasticon,  lay  15  Roman  miles  north  of  Hesh- 
bon. The  vigorous  growth  of  the  vine  is,  even  in 
our  colder  climate,  something  extraordinary.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  in  that  warm  and  fruitful 
land  the  vine,  by  root-sprouts,  spread  itself, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation,  till 
it  was  stopped  by  the  sand  of  the  desert.  But  to 
the  sea  also  it  spread.  What  sea  is  this?  Jer. 
(xlviii.  32)  understands  thereby  ■'  the  sea  of  Ja- 
zer." That  can  be  nothing  but  a  pool  or  basin 
(comp.  "the  sea,"  in  the  temple,  1  Kings  vii.  23 
sqq.).  But  our  context  demands  that  we  look 
rather  for  a  sea  lying  to  the  south  or  west ;  for 
the  extension  of  the  vines  northward  and  east- 
ward has  already  been  mentioned.  If  it  is  to  be 
described  as  an  extension  on  every  side,  there  is 
only  wanting  the  southern  and  western  direction, 
or,  as  combining  both,  the  south-western.  South- 
west of  Sibmah  lay  the  Dead  Sea.  This  the  Pro- 
phet means  (comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  But  I  would 
not,  with  Delitzsch,  take  linj?,  "  they  passed 
over,"  as  a  hyperbolical  expression  for  "extended 
close  to  it."  We  may  without  ado  understand 
the  expression  in  its  full  and  proper  sense.  Did 
not  Engedi,  celebrated  for  its  vine  culture  (Song 
of  Solomon  i.  14),  lie  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  a  corner,  splendidly  watered  by  a 
spring  ?  And  there,  only  a  few  hours  further 
westward,  lay  Hebron,  also  renowned  for  its  wine 
(Num.  xiii.  24,  Heez.  R.  Eneyd.  XVII.,  p.  611). 
It  is  only  a  bold  poetic  view  when  the  Prophet 
treats  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  as  runners  from  those  that  grow  so 
gloriously  on  the  east  shore  in  Moab. 

4.  Therefore  I  will shouting  to  cease. 

— Vers.  9,  10.  The  Prophet  cannot  restrain  him- 
self from  joining  in  the  heart-rending  lament  that 
he  hears  proceeding  from  Moab.  One  may  know 
by  that  how  fearful  it  must  be.  For  if  even  the 
enemy  feels  compassion  the  misery  must  have 
reached  the  acme.  ["  The  emphasis  does  not  lie 
merely  in  the  Prophet's  feeling  for  a  foreign  na- 
tion, but  in  his  feeling  for  a  guilty  race,  on  whom 
he  was  inspired  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God." 
—J.  A.  A.].  '333  is  not  =  '333  ;  and  therefore 
the  Prophet  does  not  say  that  he  weeps  "as  bitter- 
ly as  Jazer,"  but  that  among  the  voices  of  the 
people  of  Jazer,  his  too  is  to  be  heard.  He  min- 
gles with  tliose  who  are  most  troubled  about  the 
ruin  of  the  vines  of  Sibmah  because  they  are 
most  particularly  affected  by  it.  For  neither  the 
desert,  whither  the  vines  ''  wander,"  nor  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  Dead  Sea  can  be  so  concerned 
about  the  destruction  of  the  grape  culture  in  the 
central  point  vSibmah,  as  the  neighboring  Jazer. 
The  Prophet  will  moisten  with  his  tears  the  fields 
of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh  (xv.  4).  These  withered 
fields  (ver.  8)  may  well  stand  in  need  of  such 
moistening,  for  on  the  fruit  and  grain  harvests 
there  has  fallen  the  shout  (see  Text,  and  Oram.) 
of  the  harvesters  or  rather  of  the  wine-treaders, 
an  expression  that  can  only  be  chosen  in  bitter 
irony.  For  it  is  the  devastating  feet  of  the  enemy 
that  have  so  trampled  the  fruitful  meadows  and 
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pressed  the  sap  out  of  every  living  plant,  so  that 
they  now  lie  there  withered.  In  consequence  of 
this  wine  treading,  joy  and  jubilee  are  (thus  and 
together)  wrested  away  from  the  cultivated  fields. 

5.  Wherefore not  prevail. — Vers.   11, 

12.  The  ''therefore  "  of  ver.  11,  stands  parallel 
with  the  "  therefore  "  of  ver.  9.  Moab's  naisery 
described  vers.  7,  8,  has  a  double  effect  on  the 
Prophet:  first  it  constrains  him  to  outward  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  to  weep  along  with  them: 
he  feels,  so  to  speak,  the  contagion  of  the  univer- 
sal weeping:  second,  he  feels  himself  really 
moved  inwardly.  He  feels  this  emotion  in  his 
bowels,  for  the  motions  of  the  affection  find  their 
echo  in  the  noble  organs  of  the  body.  The  ex- 
pression non  ''to  sound,"  is  often  used  of  the 


bowels;  indeid  in  relation  to  tiod  Himself:  Ixiii. 
15;  Jer.  xxxi.  20;  comp.  Lam.  i.  20;  ii.  11; 
Jer.  iv.  19.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all  in 
the  whole  affair  is  that  Moab  does  not  know  tlie 
true  source  of  all  consolation.  Would  it  only 
know  that,  then  would  its  sorrow  and  the  sorrow 
on  account  of  Moab  not  be  so  great.  But  Moab 
appears  on  the  high  place  consecrated  to  his 
god  Chemosh,  and  torments  himself  to  weariness. 
Examples  of  such  self-tormenting,  and  sore  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  obtaining  what  is  prayed 
for,  are  presented  by  every  sort  of  false  religion, 
comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  28,  and  by  Moabite  history 
itself  in  the  offering  of  his  own  son  by  Mesa 
(Mesha)  2  Kings  iii.  27.— But  all  that  shall  be 
of  no  avail. 


b)    The  later  prophecy :  more  exact  determination  of  the  period  of  Its  fulfilment. 

Chapteb  XVI.  13,  14. 

13  This  is  the  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  Moab  "since  that  time. 

14  'But  now  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  saying, 
Within  three  years,  as  the  years  of  an  hireling, 
And  the  glory  of  Moab  shall  be  contemned, 
With  all  that  great  multitude  ; 

And  the  remnant  shall  he  very  small  and  'feeble. 

^  Or,  not  many. 

»  at  one  time.  »  Ana. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  14.  3  before  ^"nn  pDH  73  Is  construed  by  .=iome 
as  designafive  of  the  part  in  which  Moab  suffers  dimi- 
nution, by  otlicr.s  as  the  3  of  association.  The  former 
construction  does  not  answer  because  it  restricts  the 
diminution  of  Moab  to  a  falling  off  of  the  dense  popula- 
tion solely.  Tiierefore  I  prefer  with  Delitzsch  the  se- 
cond explanation  according  to  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
Moab's  glory,  t.  e.,  power  and  riches  tog-ther  with  the 


crowded  population  shall  be  destroyed. t'lDn. comp. 

xiii.  4;  xvii.  12;  xxix.  6,  and  often. "IJ^ID  tD^O  stand 

together  as  in  X.  25.  The  expression  T*32  occurs  only 
in  Job  and  Isaiah,  comp.  a..  13;  xvii.  12;  xxviii.  2.  It 
seems  as  if  in  this  place  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  Jcb 
xxxvi.  5,  where  it  reads:  DND''  N*?!  "Caj)  '7K-tn. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1.  Isaiah  felt  himself  moved  to  repeat  a  pro- 
phecy against  Moab,  which  was  imparted  to  him 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  to  fix  accurately  the 
term  of  its  fulfilment.  For  in  precisely  three 
years  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  glory  of  Moab, 
and  only  an  inferior  remnant  of  it  will  be  left. 

2.  This  is  the  word feeble.— Vers.  13, 

14.  There  are  instances  elsewhere  of  a  Prophet, 
receiving  command  not  to  publish  a  prophecy  at 
once,  but  to  treasure  it  up  with  a  view  to  later 
publication  (comp.  viii.  1  sqq.,  xxx.  8;  li.  60sqq.) 
Here  we  have  the  reverse  of  this  procedure.  Isa., 
receives  command  now  to  publish  a  revelation  that 
was  imparted  to  him  at  an  earlier  date,  with  more 
particular  designation  of  the  term  of  its  fulfil- 
ment that  was  before  left  undetermined.  If  the 
prophecy  was  not  imparted  to  him  but  to  another, 
why  should  he  not  name  this  other?  Would 
Isaiah  deck  himself  in  the  plumage  of  another  ? 
No  one  needed  this  less  than  he.  Nor  was  it  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  name.     For  a.  nameless 


prophecy  lacks  all  authority.  At  most  it  could 
be  said  Isaiah  recognized  the  word  as  genuine 
word  of  prophecy,  and  published  it  under  the 
seal  of  his  name  and  authority,  like  ii.  2-4,  he 
takes  a  prophecy  of  Micah  for  a  foundation. 
But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  this  passage  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  too  undeniably  the  stamp  of  the 
spirit,  and  language  of  Isaiah.  Therefore,  TXO, 
"  aforetime,"  must  only  mean  that  some  time 
before  he  had  received  this  revelation.  By  'XO 
is  not  indicated  a  definite  measure  of  time.  It 
is   also   elsewhere   found   opposed   to  the  ^!^il' 

"now:"    xlviii.  7. Why  the  Prophet   chose 

just  that  season  for  publishing  designated  by 
''  now,"  and  what  season  this  might  be,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing.  In  no  case  was  the 
proiiheoy  fulfilled  in  one  act.  Here  too,  as  so 
often,  the  fulfilment  is  dispersed  through  many 
stages,  which  the  Prophet  himself  does  not  dis- 
tinguish.    The   end   of  the  three  years  needed 
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only  to  coincide  with  a  fact  which  bore  with  it  in 
principle  the  fall  of  Moab,  to  assure  the  relative 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  for  to  the  absolute 
fulfilment  belongs  of  course  the  entire  time  fol- 
lowing. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Prophet 
received  the  prompting  to  the  first  prophecy 
against  Moab  (xv.  1-xvi.  12)  from  the  event  of 
the  Moabites  occupying  the  east  Jordan  territory 
of  Gad  and  Reuben  which  was  depopulated  by 
Pul  and  Tiglatli-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6,  26  ;  2  Kings 
XV.  29),  although  in  our  chapters  there  occurs  no 
express  reference  to  such  an  act  of  enmity 
against  Israel  (comp.  Vaihinger  in  Hjekz.  R. 
Encyel  IX.  p.  662).  Isaiah  published  this  pro- 
phecy later  when  the  first  act  of  the  judgment 
was  in  prospect,  that  was  to  make  a  definitive 
end  of  the  state  of  Moab.  But  we  are  not  able 
to  say  wherein  this  first  act  consisted.  Yet  that 
it  was  only  a  first  act,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  Jeremiah  once 
again  prophesied  the   judgment  of  destruction 

against  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.). In  three  years, 

that  should  be  reckoned  like  the  years  of  an  hire- 
ling, i.  e.,  close,  without  abbreviation  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  without  extension  to  his  hurt  (the 
expression  occurs  again  xxi.  16),  in  three  years, 
therefore,  Moab's  glory  was  to  be  made  insignifi- 
cant (iii.  5j. 

DOCTRINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  XV.  1.  "Although  the  Prophets  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  sent  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  Jewish  people,  yet  as 
God  would  that  all  men  should  come  to  repentance 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  therefore  at  times 
also  the  Prophets  were  called  on  to  go  out  of  these 
limits,  and  preach  to  other  nations  for  a  sign 
against  them,  that  they  might  have  nothing 
whereby  to  excuse  them.^elves." — Cramer. 

2.  On  XV.  2  sqq.  "  Against  the  wrath  of  God, 
neither  much  money  and  land,  nor  a  well  equip- 
ped nation,  nor  great  and  strong  cities,  nor  flight 
from  one  place  to  another  avail  anything,  but 
true  repentance  (Ps.  xxxiii.  16  sq.).  Whoever 
forsakes  God  in  good  days.  He  will  forsake  again 
in  misfortune,  and  then  they  can  find  nowhere 
rest  or  refuge  (Prov.  i.  24  sqq.). — Starke. 

3.  On  XV.  7.  "  What  a  man  unjustly  makes, 
that  another  unjustly  takes."— Starke. 

4.  On  XV.  8  sq.  "  God  is  wont,  in  His  judg- 
ments, to  proceed  by  degrees,  to  begin  with  lesser 
punishments,  and  proceed  to  the  sorer  (Lev. 
xxvi.  18,  21,  24,  28).  Although  the  godless  es- 
cape one  misfortune  yet  they  soon  fall  into 
another."  — Starke. 

5.  On  xvi.  1  sqq.  "God  can  quickly  bring  it 
about  that  the  people  that  once  gave  us  shelter- 
ing entertainment  must  in  turn,  look  to  us  for 
entertainment  and  a  lurking  place.  For  in  the 
famine,  Naomi  and  her  husband  and  sons  were 
pilgrims  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Ruth  i.  1).  David 
procured  a  refuge  for  his  parents  among  the 
Moabites  (1  Sara.  xxii.  3).  Now  their  affairs  are 
m  so  bad  a  case  that  they,  who  were  able  to  af 
ford  shelter  to  others,  must  themselves  go  wan- 
dering among  others  ;  for  human  fortune  is  un- 
stable."-CRAMBR. 

6.  On  xvi.  4.  "God  therefore  threatens  the 
Moabites,  at  the  same  time  winning  them  to  re- 


pentance, for  He  seeks  not  the  death  of  the  sinner 
(Ezek.  xviii.  32).  Thus  it  was  still  a  season  for 
repentance.  For  had  the  Moabites  once  again 
used  hospitality,  then  again  had  mercy  been  ex- 
tended to  them." — Cramer. 

7.  On  xvi.  5.  "  Light  arises  to  the  pious  in 
the  darkness  from  the  Gracious,  Merciful  and 
Just  One.  His  heart  is  of  good  courage  and 
fears  not,  till  he  sees  his  desire  on  his  enemies 
(Ps.  cxii.  4,  8J.  And  as  it  went  well  with  Jeru- 
salem, while  it  went  ill  with  the  Moabites,  thus 
shall  Christ's  kingdom  stand,  and  the  enemies  go 
down.  For  it  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
the  set  up  tabernacle  of  David  shall  surely  re- 
main (Am.  ix.  11.)" — Cramer. 

8.  On  xvi.  6  sqq.  "  Moab  was  a  haughty 
nation,  for  it  was  rich  and  had  everything  abund- 
ant. For  it  commonly  goes  thus,  that  wiiere  one 
is  full,  there  the  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  the  legs 
must  be  strong  that  can  bear  good  days." — 
Cramer. 

9.  On  xvi.  9  sqq.  "  Such  must  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  teachers  and  preachers,  that  for  the  sake 
of  their  otfice,  they  should  and  must  castigate  in- 
justice for  God's  sake,  but  with  those  that  suffer 
the  punishment  they  must  be  pitiful  in  heart. 
And  therefore  they  must  be  the  sin's  enemy,  and 
the  persons'  friend.  Example :  Micah  announces 
the  punishment  to  Jerusalem  yet  howls  over  it, 
testifies  also  his  innermost  condolence  by  change 
of  clothing  (Mic.  i.  8).  Samuel  announces  de- 
struction to  Saul  and  has  sorrow  for  him  (1  Sam. 
XV.  26;  xvi.  1).  Likewise  Christ  announces 
every  sort  of  evil  to  the  Jews,  and  yet  weeps 
bitterly  (Lukexix.  41).  Paul  preaches  the  fright- 
ful rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  wishes  it  were 
possible  to  purchase  their  salvation  by  His  eternal 
hurt  (Rom.  ix.  3)." — Cramer. 

10.  On  xvi.  l4.  "  Exceeding,  and  very  great 
is  the  grace  and  friendliness  of  God,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  punishments  that  He  directs  against 
the  Moabites,  He  yet  thinks  on  His  mercy.  For 
the  Lord  is  good  unto  all  and  has  compassion  on 
all  His  works  (Ps.  cxlv.  9)." — Cramer. 

11.  On  xvi.  12."  Hypocritae,  ubi,  etc.  "  Hypo- 
crites, whose  souls  are  filled  with  impious  notions 
of  God,  are  much  more  vehement  in  their  ex- 
ercises than  the  truly  pious  in  the  true  worship  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  first  retribution  of  the 
impious,  that  they  are  wasted  by  their  own  labor 
which  they  undertake  of  their  own  accord.  An- 
other is  that  those  exercises  are  vain  in  time  of 
need  and  profit  nothing.  Therefore  their  evils 
are  born  with  the  greatest  uneasiness,  nor  do  they 
see  any  hope  of  aid.  On  the  contrary  true  piety, 
because  it  knows  that  it  is  the  servant  of  Christ, 
suffers  indeed  externally,  yet  conquers  the  cross 
by  the  confidence  which  it  has  in  Christ." — 
Luther. 

12.  On  xvi.  GENtriNENESs.  [Barnes  in  loe. 
forcibly  presents  the  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  prophecies  afforded  by  the  numer- 
ous mention  of  localities  and  the  prediction  of  the 
desolations  that  would  overtake  them.  In  doing 
so  he  quotes  also  the  language  of  Prof.  Shedd 
{Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  108  sq.).  Barnes 
says  :  "That  evidence  is  found  in  the  particulari- 
ty with  which  places  are  mentioned  ;  and  in  the 
fact  that  impostors  would  not  specify  places,  any 
further  than  was  unavoidable.     Mistakes,  we  all 
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know,  are  liable  to  be  made  by  those  who  attempt 
to  describe  the  geography  of  places  which  they 
have  not  seen.  Yet  here  is  a  description  of  a 
land  and  its  numerous  towns,  made  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  in  its  particulars  it  is 
sustained  by  all  the  travellers  of  modern  times. 
The  ruins  of  the  same  towns  are  still  seen  ;  their 
places  in  general  can  be  designated;  and  there  is 
a  moral  certainty,  therefore,  that  this  prophecy 
was  made  by  one  who  knetv  the  locality  of  those 
places,  and  that,  therefore,  the  prophecy  is  ancient 
and  genuine." — "  Every  successive  traveller  who 
visits  Moab,  Idumea  or  Palestine,  does  something 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Isaiah.  Towns  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  or  the  ruins  of  towns,  are 
located  in  the  same  relative  position  in  which  he 
said  they  were,  and  the  ruins  of  once  splendid 
cities,  broken  columns,  dilapidated  walla,  trodden 
down  vineyards,  and  half  demolished  temples 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  those  cities  are  what 
he  said  they  would  be,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
inspiration  of  God."  See  Keith  on  Prophecy, 
whose  whole  book  is  but  the  amplification  of  this 
argument.  The  modern  traveller,  who  explores 
those  regions  with  Isaiah  in  one  hand  and  Ro- 
binson's Researches  or  Mukkay's  Quide  in  the 
other,  has  a,  demonstration  that  Isaiah  was  as 
surely  written  with  the  accurate  knowledge  of 


those  regions  in  their  day  of  prosperity  and  po- 
pulous cities,  as  that  the  accounts  of  Robinson, 
Tkisteam  or  Mubkay's  Chdde  were  written  by 
those  who  only  had  a  knowledge  of  their  ruins 
and  desolations. — Te.]. 


HOMrLETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  xvi.  5.  This  text  can  be  used  on  the 
Reformation  Feast,  at  Synods,  Missionary  Anni- 
versaries and  similar  occasions.  The  Throne 
of  the  Lokd  Jesus  Cheist.  I.  Its  Founda- 
tion :  Grace.  II.  The  Substance  of  which  it  is 
made  :  Truth.  III.  The  Place  where  it  stands : 
The  Tabernacle  of  David.  IV.  The  Object,  for 
whose  attainment  it  is  set  up  :  Justice  and  Right- 
eousness. 

2.  On  xvi.  6-14.  Righteousness  exalts  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  the  people's  destruction  (Prov. 
xiv.  34).  Therefore  the  salvation  of  a  people 
rests  on  their  knowing  and  serving  the  Loed. 
The  example  of  Moab  proves  this.  We  learn 
from  it :    What  a  People  must  shtjn  and  do 

THAT  salvation  MAY  BE  ITS  POKTION.  I.  It 
must  shun,  a)  pride  (ver.  6)  ;  b)  false  and  ex- 
ternal worship  (ver.  12).  II.  It  must  serve  the 
I/OKD,  who  is  a)  a  true,  b)  an  almighty,  c)  a  holy 
and  just  God. 


3.   AGAINST  SYRIA-EPHRAIM  AND  ETHIOPIA-EGYPT. 
Chapters  XVII.— XX. 


The  prophecies  contained  in  xvii. — xx.  have 
this  much  in  common,  that  they  are  directed 
against  two  double  nations.  For  as  here  Syria 
and  Ephraim  belong  together,  so  there  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt.  Thus  in  the  north  and  south  the  gaze 
of  the  Prophet  falls  on  a  double  nation,  and  in 
each  case  the  remoter  nation  is  the  more  hetero- 
geneous. Then  all  these  prophecies  point  to  the 
future  of  Assyria.  But  they  do  so  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense.  In  xvii.  Assyria  appears  as  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  the  judgment  on  the 
neighboring  enemy  of  Judah,  Syria  and  Israel. 
But  immediately  thereafter  (xvii.  12-14)  destruc- 
tion is  announced  against  Assyria  itself,  so  that 
xvii.  can  conclude  with  the  words:  "This  is  the 
portion  of  them  that  spoil  us  and  the  lot  of  them 
that  rob  us."  But  Assyria  threatened  not  merely 
Judah  and  its  next  neighbors.  The  terror  of  it 
went  further :  it  extended  into  distant  lands.  To 
these  belonged  also  Ethiopia.  Therefore  on  this 
account  the  Prophet  announces  to  Ethiopia,  too, 
the  impending  danger  proceeding  from  Assyria. 
And  this  announcement  could  so  much  the  more' 
find  a  place  here  as  the  Prophet  at  the  same  time 
had  to  announce  the  putting  aside  of  this  danger 
by  the  same  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  that 
(xvii.  12-14)  he  holds  up  to  view  as  the  deliver- 
ing event  for  Judah.  Thus  the  Prophet  in  so  far 
points  away  to  a  future  of  Assyria  which  is  to  it 
fatal,  and  on  that  account  for  judah  full  of  com- 
fort. Hence  these  chapters  involve  the  warning 
to  fear  neither  Syria-Ephraim  nor  A.ssyria.  We 
can  say,  therefore,  that  the  contents  of  xvii.  cor- 
respond to  the  contents  of  the  first  and  third  part 
of  the  prophetic-cycle  vii. — xii.     For  we  find 


here  everything  that  is  set  forth  in  extenso  vii.  1 
— ix.  6,  and  then  again  x.  5 — xi.  16,  given  com- 
pactly in  the  brief  space  of  one  chapter.  Re- 
garding the  period  of  their  composition,  we 
must  ascribe  xvii.  and  xviii.  to  the  same  time. 
For  in  both  Assyria  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sense,  i.  e.,  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  is  held  up 
to  view  in  both,  and  not  the  victory  as  in  xix. 
and  XX.  But  then  in  both  passages  this  over- 
throw is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  that  one  sees 
the  lines  of  perspective  of  both  pictures  of  the 
future  meet  in  the  historical  event  that  is  de- 
scribed xxxvii.  36  sqq.  To  this  is  added  what 
Dkbchsleb  calls  attention  to,  that  chapter  xviii. 
has  no  superscription,  but  appears  with  its  'in, 
''woe,"  to  join  on  to  the  "woe"  of  xvii.  12. 
Deeohslee,  indeed,  urges  the  unity  too  strongly 
(»'»  his  Commentary,  and  Stud.  u.  Knt.,  1847,  p. 
857  sqq.).  Yet  one  don't  see  why  the  Prophet 
should  have  set  just  Ethiopia  parallel  with  Ju- 
dah. This  is  only  conceivable  if  chapter  xviii. 
was  not  conceived  ad  hoc,  but  was  put  here  only 
as  a  parallel  actually  existing  and,  according  to 
the  reference  of  vers.  5,  6,  a  fitting  parallel.  But, 
as  already  said,  the  two  passages,  as  regards  their 
origin,  belong  to  one  period.  And  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  xvii.  1-3,  Damascus  and  Ephraim 
still  stood  intact,  we  must  ascribe  both  chapters 
xvii.  xviii.,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  the  time  to  which  chapters  vii.  1 — ix.  6 
owe  their  origin.  We  would  then  have  in  our 
chapters  a  proof  that  Isaiah,  at  that  time  not  only 
foresaw  the  significance  of  Assyria  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  but  also  its  destruction. 
Chapters  xix.  and  xx.,  also  treat  of  the  future 
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of  Assyria,  but  in  the  opposite  sense :  for  chapter 
xix.,  holds  up  to  the  view  of  Egypt  its  destruc- 
tion. Who  will  be  the  instrument  of  this  de- 
struction is  not  said.  It  is  known  only  from  vers. 
16,  17  that- it  is  the  God  of  Israel  that  causes  the 
ruin  to  fall  on  Egypt.  But  when,  now,  ver.  23 
sqq.,  the  view  is  displayed  in  the  still  more  re- 
mote future  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  great  salvation  for 
both,  so  it  results,  by  force  of  the  contrast  im- 
plied, that  Assyria  must  previously  have  been 
the  enemy  and  destroyer  of  Egypt.  And  this, 
then,  is  said  in  express  words  in  chapter  xx., 
which  is  related  to  chapter  xix.,  as  an  explana- 
tory sequel.  Evidently,  therefore,  chapters  xix. 
XX.,  involve  for  Judah  the  warning  that  con- 
federacy with  Egypt  is  of  no  avail  against  As- 
syria. The  LoED  has  given  Egypt  inevitably 
into  the  hand  of  Assyria  m  the  immediate  future. 
From  this  we  recognize  that  these  chapters 
must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  Judah 
needed  such  a  warning  against  false  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Egypt  against  the  danger  that 
threatened  on  the  side  of  Assyria.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  We  learn  from 
xxviii. — xxxii.,  that  an  "  Egyptian  policy  "  was 
the  great  theocratic  error  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. Moreover  the  date  given  xx.  1  (see  com- 
ment in  loe.),  according  to  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, refers  us  to  the  year  711,  the  17th  year 
of  Hezekiah,  for  the  beginning,  and  xx.  3  to  the 
ye,ar  708,  as  the  period  of  the  conclusion,  and  of 
the  prophetic  indication  of  that  typical  transac- 
tion. According  to  that,  chapter  xx.  cannot 
have  been  written  before  the  year  708  B.  c,  and 
the  words,  "  and  fought  against  Ashdod  and  took 
it,"  ver.  1  b  are,  relatively,  indeed,  but  not  abso- 
lutely considered,  an  historical  anticipation. 

But  our  chapters  have  still  a,  further  pecu- 
liarity in  common.  That  is  to  say,  with  excep- 
tion of  chapter  xx.,  they  are  all  of  them  compre- 
hensive surveys,  while  chapter  xx.,  as  already 
said,  only  more  nearly  determines  a  chief  point 
left  indistinct  in  chapter  xix.  For  the  Prophet 
comprehends  here,  as  in  one  look,  the  entire 
future  of  all  the  nations  mentioned  in  these 
chapters,  down  into  the  remotest  Messianic  time, 


where  all  shall  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  peace 
that  the  Messiah  shall  found.  Israel  (and  by 
implication  Syria,  corap.  on  "  as  the  glory,"  etc. 
xvii.  3,  and  "  a  man,"  ver.  7),  Judah,  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  all  of  them  shall  with  one  ac- 
cord serve  the  Lord,  and  in  equal  measure  enjoy 
His  blessing.  Connected  therewith  is  the  fact 
that  these  chapters  (xx.  excepted,  for  the  reason 
given)  form  a  total  by  themselves,  in  that  they 
sketch,  prophetic  fashion,  in  grand  brevity,  a 
panorama  of  the  future  history  of  the  nations  in 
question.  But  as  regards  the  relation  of  this 
second  element,  the  Messianic  to  the  first,  the  As- 
syrian, it  must  be  observed  that  the  formei  in 
chapters  xviii.  xix.,  forms  quite  normally  the 
conclusion.  But  in  xvii.,  the  Assyrian  element 
forms  the  conclusion,  and  indeed  it  is  joined  on 
in  a  loose  and  unconnected  way.  In  xvii.  9-11, 
the  cause  of  the  fall  described  vers.  4-6  is  assigned 
in  only  an  incidental  way,  so  that  the  Messianic 
element  (vers.  7,  8)  has,  so  to  speak,  a  subsequent 
endorser  in  this  reason  assigned.  Yet  this  style 
of  adding  the  reason  after  describing  the  event 
has  many  examples.  But  the  words  xvii.  12-14 
certainly  give  the  impression  of  being  a  later 
addition,  yet  one  that  in  any  case  proceeds  from 
the  Prophet  himself.  Without  this  addition 
there  would  be  wanting  to  xvii.,  one  of  the  two 
elements  that  characterize  chapters  xvii- — xx. 
With  it,  chapter  xvii.  not  only  becomes  homo- 
geneous with  the  following  chapters,  but  also  it 
becomes  complete  in  itself  (comp.  ver.  14  b),  and 
receives  a  bridge  that  unites  it  with  chap,  xviii. 

We  may  group  the  four  chapters  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion : — 

a)  Prophecies  that  give  warning  not  to  be  afraid 
either  of  Syria-Ephraim,  or  Assyria  (xvii., 
xviii.). 

a.  Damascus  and  Ephraim  now  and  in  time 

to  come  (xviii.). 
/3.  Ethiopia  now  and  in  time  to  come  (xviii.). 

b)  Prophecies  that  give  warning  not  to  trust  to 
false  help  against  Assyria  (xix.,  xx.). 

a.  Egypt  now  and  in  time  to  come  (xix.). 
/3.  The  Assyrian  captivity  of  Egypt  (xx.). 


a)  Prophecies  that  give  warning  not  to  be  afraid  either  of  Syria-Pphraim  or  Assyria. 

Chaptebs  xvii.,  XVIII. 

a)   DAMASCUS  AND  EPHRAIM  NOW  AND  IN  TIME  TO  COME. 

Chapter  XVII. 

K )   The  destruction  of  Damascus  and  Ephraim. 

Chapter  XVII.  1-3. 

1  The  Burden  or  Damascus. 

Behold,  Damascus  is  taken  away  from  beingf  a  city, 
And  it  shall  be  a  ruinous  heap. 

2  The  cities  of  Aroer  are  forsaken  : 
They  shall  be  for  flocks, 

'Which  shall  lie  down  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 
14 
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The  fortress  also  shall  cease  from  Ephraim, 

And  the  kingdom  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria : 

They  shall  be  as  the  glory  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

Saith  the  Loed  of  hosts. 


'  ATid  they  shaU.  lie  down  and  there  shaft  be  no  one  making  them  afraid. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  In  this  verge  the  m  sound  predominates  in  a 

■  way  not  to  be  mistaken. The  participle  TO^D  occurs 

■  again  1  Sam.  xii.  7. The  construction  with  JD  as  e.  g. 

^'^BO  IDNa''!  1  Sam.  xv.  23. '^O  is  chosen  for  the 

Balce  of  the  paronomasia  with  T'^'O.  It  {stands  only 
here  for  the  elsewhere  usual  '■^.  [Imitated  in  Naegels- 
bach's  transl.ition  by:  '' v&rworfen  als  Stadt  und  wird 

eine  Trummers tat t-TE.]. Also 71730  (of  the  same 

meaning  as  H/^D  xxiii.  13  ;  xxy.  2;  and  partly  ri  73D 
Ezek.  xxvi.  16, 18,  and  often)  occurs  only  here. 

Ver.  2.  In  this  verse  there  occurs  no  m  gound  except- 
ing 0  in  the  last  word.  On  the  other  hand  the  r,  hiss- 
ing and  denial  sounds  predominate.— — It  is  debatable 


GEAMMATICAL. 

whether  '^  'Ij;  is  equivalent  to  'y  riU3  (compare 
pSK'n  ^1J^  Josh.  xiii.  17)  or  is  to  be  construed  as  appo- 
sitional  genitive.  I  would  not  against  the  former  of 
these  explanations  oppose  what  Gesekius  {Thes.  pag. 
1074,  comp.  1005)  cites  against  himself,  that  Aroer  was 
no  metropolis.  For  even  if  it  were  not  the  capital  of  a 
land,  it  might  still  be  the  central  point  of  a  number  of 

smaller  cities  or  villages. i^13TJ7  i.s  =  derelictae,  de- 

sertee  (ver.  9;  vi.  12;  Jer.  iv.  29). TIHO    ["Xl    V^T 

is  a  form  of  speech  borrowed  from  Job  (xi.  19)  and  re- 
produced later  by  Zephaniah  (iii.  13). 

Ver.  3.  Notice  the  alliteration  of  the  first  half  of  the 
verse.  As  "IXE^  is  not  ceteri,  but  reliqui,  I  regard  it  as 
more  accurate  to  connect  D1K  ^IXE/I  with  what  follows 
than  with  what  precedes. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


L  The  Prophet  makes  the  Syrian  capital  his 
starting  point,  announcing  to  it  first  tliat  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  place  of  ruin  (ver.  1).  From 
there  he  turns  to  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  tra- 
verses first  east  Jordan  Israel  to  its  extremest 
point  (ver.  2),  then  pa.sse3  over  to  west  Jordan, 
and  thence  returns  back  to  Damascus  (ver.  3). 
Thus  he  describes  a  circuit,  carries  the  destruc- 
tion over  Gilead  to  Ephraim  and  thence  back  to 
Damascus,  so  that  thus  Ephraim  becomes  as  Da- 
mascus and  Damascus  as  Ephraim  ;  thus  both,  as 
they  are  politically  closely  united,  appear  joined 
in  a  common  ruin. 

2.  The  burden  of  Damascus heap. — 

Ver.  1.     Diym  «tyo,  "Burden  of  Damascus,"  is 

T   -'  ' 

in  so  far  an  inexact  expression  as  chap.  xvii.  does 
not  merely  treat  of  a  judgment  against  Damascus, 
but  of  a  judgment  upon  Ephraim  and  Assyria. 
But  the  expression  seems  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  conformity  with  the  other  sections  of  the  col- 
lection, chapters  xiii. — xxiii.  But  it  must  not 
here  be  construed  in  the  sense  of  giving  the  con- 
tents ;  it  is  a  simple  nota,  a  mere  designation  to 
distinguish  and  mark  a  beginning.  As  regards 
the  fulfilment,  we  see  from  viii.  4  that  Isaiah  sees 
the  time  near  at  hand  when  the  plunder  of  Da- 
mascus shall  be  carried  before  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  according  to  x.  9  this  capture  has  already 
resulted.  Schradek  (Die  Keilinschrifti'.n  und  das 
A.  T.,  p.  150  sq.  u.  152  sq.)  imparts  from  Lay- 
ard's  inscriptions  {London,  1851,  FoL),  an  in- 
scription that  is  unfortunately  somewhat  obliter- 
ated, but  is  still  plain  enough  to  make  known 
that  Tiglath-Pileser,  by  means  of  an  expedition 
lasting  two  years  (according  to  ScHEADEE,  they 
were  the  years  733  and  732  B.  C.  ;  according  to 
the  list  of  regents,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
year  of  this  king),  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus. The  inscription  reads :  "  ....  whose 
number  cannot  be  numbered  ....  I  caused  to 
be  beheaded;  ....  of  (Bin)  hadar,  the  palace 


of  the  father  of  Rezin  (Ea-sun-ni,  Ea-Buu-nu)  of 
Damascus,  (situated  on)  inaccessible  mountains 
.  .  .  .  I  besieged,  captured  ;  8000  inhabitants  to- 
gether with  their  property ;  Mitinti  of  Ascalon 
.  .  .  .  I  led  forth  into  captivity  ;  five  hundred 
(and  eighteen,  according  to  Smith)  cities  from  six- 
teen districts  of  the  Damascus  land  I  desolated 
like  a  heap  of  rubbish."  But  it  is  of  course  to  be 
noticed  that  this  catastrophe  was  only  a  tempora- 
ry one.  For  Jer.  xlix.  23-27  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 
18  knew  Damascus  again  as  a  city  existing  in 
their  time.  On  the  whole  Damascus  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  all  the  cities  of  biblical  antiquity  that 
flourishes  still  down  to  the  present  day. 

3.  The  cities  of  Aroer afraid.— Ver.  2. 

Three  cities  of  Old  Testament  mention  are  called 
by  the  name  Aroer :  1)  a  city  in  Judah  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28)  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  meant 
here;  2)  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  accord- 
ing to  Josh.  xiii.  25  (comp.  Jud.  xi.  33)  lay 
"  before  Eabbah ;  3)  a  city  in  the  tri  be  of  Eeu  ben, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arnon  (Deut. 
ii.  36 ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;  2 
Kings  X.  33,  and  often).  But  if  the  Prophet 
meant  only  one  of  the  two  Aroers,  then  we  miss 
an  element  that  is  of  importance  in  the  connection 
of  thought  of  our  passage.  Are  both  Aroers 
meant,  then  the  Southern  one,  on  the  bank  of 
Arnon,  must  be  one  of  them.  But  in  that  case 
the  words  ''  cities  of  Arnon  "  involve  the  sense ; 
the  entire  east  Jordan  territory.  But  also  the 
etymological  primary  sense  {'^i>'\^=nudus,  "bare,'' 
'y^P  inops,  ''poor")  recommended  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  these  cities.  So  that  it  thus  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  for  a  threefold  reason  (see 
Text,  and  Gram.).  From  Damascus  the  judg- 
ment of  God  moves  southward  like  a  tempest  or 
a  hail  cloud  through  Gilead  to  rebound  from  the 
mountain  chain  of  Abarim  and  be  deflected  there- 
by westward  across  the  Jordan  into  the  territorj' 
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of  Ephraim.  Thus  all  Gilead  becomes  unfitted 
for  human  habitation.  Only  herds  of  animals 
stop  tliere,  that  can  repose  without  fear  of  disturb- 
ance.— The  occupation  of  a  region  by  herds  is 
also  in  other  places  named  as  the  sign  of  a  desert 
condition  :  xvii.  10  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14,  and  often. 

[In  regard  to  "cities  of  Aroer,"  J.  A.  A.  says: 
"  It  is  now  commonly  agreed  that  the  place  meant 
is  the  northern  Aroer,  east  of  Jordan,  and  that 
its  cities  are  the  towns  around  it,  and  perhaps  de- 
pendent on  it."] 

4.  The  fortress of  hosts.— Ver.  3.    The 

Prophet  now  takes  Ephraim  and  Syria  together. 
Of  the  former  shall  be  done  away  all  "'^f^O  (col- 
lective, ''all  defense").  Thereby  the  cities  of 
Ephraim  also  oease  to  be  cities  (ver.  1).  For  in 
that  no  longer  patriarchal  but  warlike  time  and 
region,  whatever  was  without  wall  was  a  village. 
Comp.   "1X3D  TJ?    "fenced    cities,"   opposed    to 

133  or  133  ''  hamlet,  village,"  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and 
often.  As,  therefore,  "  The  fortress  ceases  from 
Ephraim,"  ('ND  'n  nnti/J,  recalls  T;?D  1D1D  "re- 
jected as  city,"  ver.  1),  the  end  returns  to  the  be- 
ginning, and  with  the  following  words  "  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus,"  the  Prophet  actually  arrives 
back  in  Damascus,  whence  he  started  out,  so  that 
he  has  thus  described  a  circuit.     With  what  art 


the  Prophet  Intimates  that  not  only  Ephraim  be- 
comes as  Damascus  (by  the  1X30  n3K/J),  but  also 
Damascus  as  Ephraim  1  Are  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
and  Damascus  become  villages,  then  Damascus 
can  neither  maintain  its  ancient  rank  as  a  royal 
city,  nor  the  cities  of  Ephraim  their  ancient  glory. 
Both  must  fall  and  go  to  ruin.  "  As  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Israel "  must,  of  course,  be  in- 
tended in  the  first  place  ironically.  Ephraim 
had  joined  itself  closely  with  Syria  to  the  great 
terror  of  Judali  (vii.  2;  viii.  12).  Isaiah  shows 
here  how  this  close  political  coalition  will  turn 
to  their  destruction,  engulfing  them  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  But  when  ver.  4  sqq.  it  is  seen  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  glory  of  Jacob,  viz.:  that  it  will 
return  from  the  fallen  estate  of  remoteness  from 
God  to  the  glory  of  nearness  to  God,  then  it  will 
not  appear  an  error  if  in  "the  remnant  of  Syria" 
is  seen  an  allusion  to  "the  remnant  of  Israel," 
and  in  the  likeness  of  name  an  intimation  of  a 
likeness  of  destiny  that  is  to  be  hoped  for :  Comp. 
on  Q1K  "  a  man,"  ver.  7. 

T  T 

[In  regard  to  the  ironical  and  sarcastic  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  expression  "  the  glory  of 
Israel,"  a  notion  as  old  as  Jerome,  J.  A.  A.  says 
"  it  seems  to  mean  simply  what  is  left  of  their 
former  glory."] 


3)  Ephraim  (and  Damascus)  small  and  again  great. 
Chapter  XVII.  4-8. 

4  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall  'be  made  thin, 
And  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  wax  lean. 

5  And  it  shall  be  'as  when  the  harvestman  gathereth  the  corn, 
And  reapeth  the  ears  with  his  arm  ; 

And  it  shall  be  °as  he  that  gathereth  ears  in  the  valley  of  Eephaim. 

6  ''Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  be  left  in  it,  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree, 
Two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough, 

Four  or  five  °in  the  outmost  fruitful  branches  thereof, 
Saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

7  At  that  day  shall  'a  man  look  to  his  Maker, 

And  his  eyes  shall  ^have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

8  And  he  shall  not  ""look  to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Neither  shall  'respect  that  which  his  fingers  have  .made. 
Either  the  ■'groves,  or  the  'images. 


1  Or,  sun  images. 

*  be  reduced. 
"  as  one  gleaning  ears. 
'  the  man  turn. 
'  looh  to  what  his. 


^  as  one  in  harvest  gathereth  corn,  and  his  arm  reapeth  the  ears. 

^  And  gleanings  shall,  etc.  "  in  its,  the  fruit  tree^s  boughs. 

B  look  to.  ^  turn  to. 

i  Ashtaroth, 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  4.  jDE^D  again  only  x.  16. nil  Niph.  emaciari 

only  here ;  comp.  x.  18. 
Ver.  6.  nop   xxxvii.  27. nTII    "and  it  goes," 

.   ,   tIt  t  T: 

oomp.  xm.  14. iiyp    jg  difficult.    The  ootinection 


-I'Sp  is  difficult, 
leads  us  firsttoexpect  the  meaning  "reaper,"  and  many 
take  itso,  letting  Typ  be  saidmetonymically  for  lyip 
or  yap  '{yjK  (GisEH.).    Others  take  HDp  in  apposi- 

1         "     !"  tIt 


GEAMMATICAL. 

tion  with  I'S p,  or  TSp  =  "  harvest  time  "  (when  the 

■  '  T  -It 

harvest  time  takes  away  the  stallis.  Ewaxd).  1''Xpmay 

also  be  treated  as  accnsative  of  time :  "As  one  gathers 
stalks  of  grain  in  the  harvest."  All  of  these  explana- 
tions have  a  certain  harshness.  Against  Delitzsch,  who 
makes  1''Sp=1Slp  it  maybe  objected:  why  does  Isaiah 
use  this  very  common  word  in  a  sense  that  it  never  has 
elsewhere,  and  for  which  sense  there  offered  another 
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word  (IX'lp  Ps.  XXIX.  7;  Amos  ix.  13;  Jer.  ix.  21,  and 
often)  equally  cat-rent?  The  same  may  bo  objected  also 
to  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  To  take  HOp  as  apposition  is 
harsh  for  the  reason  that  then  one  of  t!>e  two  words 
would  be  superfluous.  I  therefore  prefer  to  talio  l^yp 
as  accusative  of  time,  and  to  regard  the  word  as  a  sub- 
stantive treated  adverbially  like  other  marks  of  time 

(1p3,  nVS,  or,  etc.,  comp.  Ewald,  g  204  h). Then 

the  suffix  of  1J,'1T  relates  to  the  notion  of  reaper  ideally 
present  in  T'^p. 
Ver  6.  npj  again  only  xiv.  13. "1J1J  is  air.  Aey. 


TDK  only  here  and  ver.  9. 'I'i'O  "branch,"  again 

only  xxvii.  10.  The  suffix  in  n'iJ'i?L)  relates  to  fl'I: 
n'^'^S  is  in  apposition  with  the  suffix  (in  ramxs  ^us  fe- 

T  ■ 

cundae)  with  the  signification  of  an  adversative  clause. 
Ver.  8.  The  □'ItyX  (nniyX  only  in  Judg.  iii.  7;  2 
Chron.  xix.  3 ;  xxxiii.  3)  are  in  any  case  the  images  or 
symbols  of  Astarte,  of  the  female  principle,  which  had 
the  form  of  o-T^^at,  pillars  set  upright  (from  Iti/X   rec- 

-    T 

turn,  erectum  esse,  according  to  MovEtts  ;  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Heeodotijs  II.  106,  vyj-atfcbs  aifioia 
were  visible). 


EXEGETICAI.   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Like  one  ties  two  threads  into  one  knot,  so 
the  Prophet,  ver.  3,  has  entwined  in  one  another 
the  destiny  of  Daraa,scus  and  Ephraim.  It  is 
true  that  in  what  follows  there  is  nothing  more 
said  of  Syria.  But  when  it  was  said,  ver.  3,  that 
"  the  remnant  of  Syria  "  shall  be  like  "  the  glory 
of  Jacob,"  and  if  now,  vers.  4-8,  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  "  the  glory  of  Jacob  "  is  portrayed 
as  a  prospective  sinking  to  a  minimum  and  then 
again  as  a  mounting  up  to  the  most  glorious  near- 
ness to  God,  is  not  the  same  course  of  life  by 
implication  prophesied  of  Syria  ?  Therefore, 
Ephraim  shall  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
The  Prophet  declares  this  in  a  threefold  image. 
First  he  compares  the  destruction  of  Israel  to  the 
growing  leanness  of  a  fat  man  (ver.  4),  second  to 
the  grain  harvest,  where  the  reaper  with  full 
arm,  cuts  and  gathers  the  ears  (ver.  5);  third  to 
the  olive  harvest  where  the  fruits  are  beaten  off 
the  trees.  But  with  this  third  figure  he  lets  ap- 
pear already  in  perspective  a  better  time.  The 
Prophet  only  indirectly  intimates  that  the  tree 
will  be  robbed  of  the  chief  part  of  its  fruits.  He 
lays  the  chief  stress  here  on  the  gleaning :  there 
remain  hanging  in  the  top  and  on  the  boughs 
some  scattered  fruit,  that  shall  be  beaten  off  by 
subsequent  effort  (ver.  6)..  Thus  a  remnant  is  left 
to  Israel,  and  this  remnant  shall  be  converted  : 
Shear-Jashub  (x.  20  sqq.).  Notice  with  what  art 
this  address  also  is  arranged.  There  is  a  crescendo 
and  decrescendo  of  shadow,  which  gradually  merges 
into  light.  In  the  first  figure  (ver.  4)  the  shadow 
still  appears  faint ;  in  the  second  (ver.  5)  it 
reaches  its  full  extent;  in  the  third  (ver.  6)  it 
yields  unnoticed  to  the  light.  This  light  the 
Prophet  depicts  here  in  the  first  place  from  its 
subjective  side,  as  a  turning  of  the  heart  to  God 
(ver.  7)  and  a  turning  away  from  idols  (ver.  8). 
The  objective  salvation  first  appears  in  the  fourth 

.turn  of  his  discourse  (vers.  12-14). 

2.  And  in  that  day God  of  Israel.— 

Vers.  4-6.  "  In  that  day  "  ver.  4,  here  refers  to 
the  time  of  judgment  announced  in  vers.  2,  3. 
"  The  glory  of  Jacob,"  also  refers  back  to  ver.  3, 
where  the  same  expression  is  employed  with  only 
the  difference  of  Israel  for  Jacob,  which  seem's 
to  have  a  rhetorical  reason  (comp.  ix.  7).  More- 
over the  Prophet  speaks  here  of  Israel-Ephraim 
in  a  sense  that  declares  what  it  has  in  common 
with  Judah.  For  the  grand  outlines  of  that  pic- 
ture of  the  future  that  Isaiah  draws  here,  compre- 
hend equally  the  history  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
Moreover  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Isaiah  has 
in  mind  only  the  political  ruin  that  ensued,  say 


after  the  shining  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  This 
growing  lean  embraces  the  entire  time  in  which 
the  Ten  Tribes  exist  as  a  remnant.  It  therefore 
lasts  still  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  figure  describes  the  same  matter 
only  in  greater  extent.  It  is  presented  in  a  mea- 
sure as  having  three  degrees.  First,  is  called  to 
mind  how  the  reaper  gathers  the  standing  grain 
stalks  ;  second,  how  then  the  other  arm  cuts  off 
the  ears ;  third,  how  the  ears  are  gathered,  and 
that  in  the  valley  of  Kephaim,  (he  fruitful  plain 
that  extends  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Jeru- 
salem. Such  a  rich  harvest  shall  the  enemies 
hold  in  Ephraim  ;  so  thoroughly,  therefore,  shall 
Ephraim  be  emptied  out,  plundered.  The  "  gath- 
ering of  ears  "  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of 
ver.  5,  may  mean  the  gathering  proper  for  bind- 
ing into  sheaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  7) ;  but  it  could 
mean,  too,  the  gleaning  of  the  ears  left  lying, 
as  by  the  poor  (Ruth  ii.  2  sqq.).  The  former 
better  suits  the  context,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
notion  appears  in  the  following  verse.  In  ver.  5 
the  whole  work  of  the  enemies  is  described,  and 
that  in  two  stages,  that  are  indicated  by  the 
"  and  it  shall  be  "  prefixed,  just  as  the  battle  and 
the  booty  form  the  two  sharply  distinguished  oc- 
cupations of  the  warrior. The  valley  of  Re- 

phaim  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  Josh. 
XV.  8  ;  xviii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  22 ;  xxiii.  13. 
Most  persons  conclude  from  our  present  passage 
that  it  was  fruitful.  Only  Ewald  [and  Aben 
EzKA,  J.  A.  A.],  finds  in  the  passage  the  notion 
of  a  ''dry  valley,"  as  he  also  takes  tOp7D  in  the 
sense  of  gleaning.  At  present,  indeed,  the  valley 
is  desert  (comp.  Knobei,  in  he).  Further  state- 
ments see  in  Arnold's  article  "Thaler  in  PalSr 
stina,"  Hekz.  R.  Encycl.  XV.  p.  614.  _  ["  Robin- 
eon  speaks  of  it  en  passant,  as  the  cultivated  val- 
ley or  plain  of  Rephaim  {Palestine  I.  323)."  J. 
A.  A.]. — But  (ver.  6)  thereis  left  on  him,  i.  e.,  on 
Jacob  (we  would  say  "  of  him,"  comp.  x.  22)  a 
gleaning  secundum  percussionem  or  ad  simililudi- 
nem  percussionis  oleae,  that  is  two  or  three  berries 
in  the  highest  top.  Four  or  five  are  beaten  off 
with  a  stick  from  the  branches,  because  they  had 
not  been  brought  down  by  the  shaking.  In  the 
boughs,  of  course,  more  remain  hanging,  because 
they  have  greater  extent  than  the  tree-top.  That 
is,  it  is  declared,  that  although  the  tree  is  fruit- 
ful, yet  only  a  few  berries  hang  on  it.  Spite  of 
its  fruitfulne.s.s,  it  is  now  so  empty  that  only  a 
little  is  left  for  the  gleaner.     Thus,  too,  Israel, 
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though  now  richly  blessed,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

3.  At  that  day the  images. — Vers.  7, 

8).  The  little  gleaning  is  the  small  remnant  of 
Israel  that  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation,  vi.  13 ;  x.  21 ;  Eom.  ix. 
27 ;  xi.  4  scj.  In  that  day,  i.  e.,  when  Israel  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  small  remnant,  will  the  man 
look  (xxii.  4;  xxxi.  1)  to  his  Maker,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  (oomp.  on  i.  41,  but  he  will  cast 
not  one  more  look  of  fear  and  trust  toward  the 
idols.  At  last  he  sees  that  they  are  only  the 
work  of  his  own,  of  human  hands  (xliv.  9  sqq.). 

DTXn   "the  man,"   is  never  anywhere  else 

specially  used  of  Israel.  The  general  expression 
is  doubtless  chosen  because  the  Prophet  declares 
what  concerns  not  Israel  alone,  but  essentially  all 
mankind,  and  what  especially  is  applicable  to 
Syria,  too,  which  all  along  is  conceived  of  as 
united  with  Israel. 

Two  idols  are  mentioned  by  name,  as  those 
that  were  particularly  worshipped  by  the  idola- 
trous Israelites:    DnttfX  and  D^JDH.  (xxvii.  9). 


[''groves''  and  "images"  Eng.  Bib.  Te.]. — Re- 
garding the  latter  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 

thereby  are  meant  the  images  of  ]Sn  l]!!  Baal- 
Ilamon  Song  of  8.  viii.  11,  the  Sun-god,  the  su- 
perior male  god  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  word, 
beside  the  present  text,  and  xxvii.  9,  occurs  Lev. 
xxvi.  30  ;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6 ;   2  Chr.  xiv.  4 ;  xxxiv. 

4,  7.     See  further  under  Text,  and  Oram. It 

is  only  doubtful  whether  rnt^K  signifies  only  the 
Astarte  pillars,  or  the  goddess  herself,  and  the 
groves  consecrated  to  her  (Deut.  xvi.  21,  comp. 
Gesenius,  Thes.  pag.  162  with  Otto  Strauss, 
Nahumi  de  Nin.  vai.  Prolegg.  pag.  XXIV.). 
Moreover  it  is  undecided  whether  Astarte  ('^!^J^K'N 
kindred  to  "'^p^,  aaT^ip,  "  star ")  signifies  only 
the  moon,  or  Vinus,  the  star  of  good  fortune,  or 
the  entire  heaven  of  night  as  distinguished  from 
the  domain  of  Baal,  the  heaven  of  day  (comp. 
P.  Cassel  on  Judg.  ii.  13 ;  ''  Moon  and  stars,  the 
luminaries  of  the  heavens  by  night,  are  mingled 
in  Astaroth  ;  they  are  the  sum  total  of  the  entire 
host  of  heaven.") 


J)    The  Cause  of  Ephralm's  Bestruction. 

Chapter  XVII.  9-11. 

9      In  that  day  shall  his  strong  cities  be  "as  a  forsaken  bough, 
And  an  uppermost  branch, 

Which  they  left  because  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
And  there  shall  be  desolation. 

10  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  salvation, 
And  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  roek  of  thy  strength,' 
Therefore  'shalt  thou  plant  pleasant  plants, 

And  shalt  set  it  with  strange  slips : 

11  °In  the  day  shalt  thou  make  thy  plant  to  grow, 

And  in  the  morning  shalt  thou  make  thy  seed  to  flourish  : 
'^But  the  harvest  shall  be  'a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief 
And  of  desperate  sorrow. 

1  Or,  removed  in  the  day  of  inheritance,  and  there  shall  be  deadly  sorrow. 

»  like  forsaken  places  in  the  forents  and  summits.     ^  thou  ptantest  pleasant  gardens  and  soioest  them  with  foreign  8 
«  In  the  day  of  thy  planting  thou  settest  a  fence.      *  But  there  is  a  heaped-up  harvest  in  the  daij,  etc. 

TEXTUAL  AND 

Ver.  9.  T\y\iy  oomp.  vl  12.— E/lh  is  saltm,  "  forest." 
David  dwelt  niff^na  1  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  16,  18.  Jotham, 
according  to  2  Clir.  xxvii.  4,  built  castles  and  towers 
D'E'ina.    Comp.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. T'OX,  beside  the 

■    TTIfV  ■     T 

present  and  ver.  6,  does  not  occur  again.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  rare  and  ancient  word  here  must  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  fact  of  its  previou.=!  use,  ver.  G, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  in  old  times  not  only  the  tops  of 
trees,  but  probably  also  the  tops  of  mountains  were  so 
called.  For  the  conjecture  of  Simon,  sanctioned  by  Ge- 
senius, that  the  Amorites  were  named  the  montani,  from 
an  old  1;3X  mons  (comp.  TBXnn  se  efferre  Ps.  xoiv.  4) 
has  certainly  much  in  its  favor.  The  LXX.  also  found 
^^  "l^DK  the  name  of  that  ancient  race,  and  hence  trans- 
lated oi  'A^oppttiot  Koi  01  Euatot. — The  subject  of  nHTll 


GEAMMATICAL. 

is  any  way  the  ideal  notion  VTK  contained  in  what  pre- 
cedes. This  notion  is  likely  the  occasion  also  of  the 
change  in  gender  that  we  observe  in  what  follows 
(comp.  nnOty,  l;?!?'.  «t^-,  with  Vyi2,  ver.  9).  That  a 
land  may  be  personified,  i  e.,  identified  with  the  nation 
is  proved  by  passages  like  Jer.  vi.  19 ;  xxii.  29,  etc. 

Ver.  10.  ^ty''  occurs  only  here  in  the  first  part  of  Isa.; 
on  the  other  hand  four  times  in  the  second  part:  xlv. 
8;  li.  6;  Ixi.  10;  Ixii.  11.  The  expression  •'^ty'  TiSn 
"  God  of  my  salvation,"  is  frequent  in  the  Psalma  :  xviii. 
47;  XXV.  5;  xxvii.  9;  Ixii.  8;  Ixv.  6,  etc.,  comp.  Mic.  vii. 

7',  Hab.  ili.  18. Il;>D  HV  Ps.  xxxi.  3,  comp.  Ps.  Ixii. 

8. |DJ?J  —  D'J[?3   occurs  only  here. HIDT  only 

here  in  Isaiah.  The  sufBx  1ilj;_  relates  to  the  ideal 
unity  ascribed  in  thought  to  the  garden  arrangements. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


Ver.  11.  i\i!W,  Pilp,  from  iW  (comp.  J1D,  '^W,  n3lt?D 

V.  6)  scpire,  "  to  fence  in,"  occurs  only  here. Hiph. 

ofnl£)  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  here;  Kal.  often:  xxvii. 

6;  xxxv.  1,  2;  Ixvi.  14. The  words  Ul  T^fp  HJ  are 

difficult.  True,  it  is  clear  in  general  that  the  Prophet 
contrasts  the  notions  of  planting,  sowing,  fencing  round, 
bringing  to  bloom  and  thatof  the  harvest.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  does  he  speak  of  a  disappearance  of  the  hoped- 
for  harvest,  or  of  the  approach  of  a  harvest  not  hoped 
for,  and  unv\'elcome.  The  former  is  maintained  by 
those  that  take  "IJ  =  1J  in  the  sense  of  ejfugit.  But 
the  verb  "lU  no  where  in  its  inflection  has  Zere  as 
vowel  of  the  second  root  syllable.    Moreover  TJ  would 

T 

not  be  the  right  word  for  the  notion  of  vanishing.  One 
would  expect  "13X  or  a  similar  word.  For  10  is  "io- 
v&ri,  agitari,  vagari,  errare  ;  it  designates,  therefore,  the 


state  of  instability,  fluctuation,  but  not  th.at  of  non-ex- 
istence. We  stand,  therefore,  by  the  usual  meaning  of 
nj,  acerlfus,  cumulus :  "  as  a  heap,  heaped  up  is  the  har- 
vest in  the  day  of  grief." nSnJ  cannot  be  under- 

Stood  of  taking  possession,  for  the  word  means  posses- 
sion. Moreover,  since  several  Codices  .and  ancient 
translations  read  H/nj  the  latter  is  to  be  retained. 
nSnj,  indeed,  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  connection 
with  n3D  ( Jer.  x.  19  ;  xiv.  11 ;  xxx.  12 ;  Neh.  ill.  19)  or 
in  the  sense  of  aegrotus  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  21) ;  but  the  day 
of  the  sick  (Fern,  to  correspond  to  the  preceding  suf- 
fixes) is  the  day  of  being  sick,  as  e.g.,  the  time  of  the 

one  leading  is  the  time  of  leading  (Jer.  il  17). 3N3, 

"pain,"  again  only  Ixv.  14. li'lJN  occurs  in  Isaiah 

only  here  :  often  in  Jer. :  xvii.  16  ;  xxx.  12,  15,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  This  strophe  is  distinguLshed  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  this,  that  it  assigns  the  reason  for  the 
destruction  threatened  against  Ephraim.  There- 
fore, after  words  that  refer  to  both  the  strophes 
that  precede,  and  that  describe  the  impending 
ruin  (ver.  9),  the  cause  of  the  same  is  now  named. 
It  consists  in  this,  that  Israel  has  forsaken  the 
God  of  its  salvation.  This  has  its  consequence 
tliat  it  cherishes  with  delight  untheocratic,  idola- 
trous existence,  like  one  Jays  out  a  pleasure  gar- 
den and  adorns  it  with  exotics  (ver.  10).  Mea- 
sures are  not  wanting  which  should  surround  that 
garden  as  a  protecting  hedge,  and  speedily  bring 
It  to  a  certain  bloom  ;  but  the  harvest  ?  True 
enough  there  will  be  harvest  in  heaps ;  but  not  a 
day  of  joy.  This  harvest  will  be  a  day  of  deepest 
sorrow  (ver.  11). 

2.  In    that   day desolation. — Ver.   9. 

"  In  that  day  "  refers  back  to  ver.  4  ;  ''  his  strong 
cities''  to  '' the  cities  Aroer,"  ver.  2,  and  "the 
fortress,"  ver.  3  ;  flDH^J,  "  like  for.saken  places," 
to  ''  for.saken,"  ver.  2;  TDNn,  ''the  summits,"  to 
T'D!<  "the  summits  (of  (he  olive  trees),"  ver.  6. 
By  these  correspondences  the  Prophet  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  speaks  of  the  same  subject  as 
above.  But  he  modifies  his  manner  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  subject  in 
figurative  language  as  vers.  4-6,  but  boldly  ; 
second,  he  proves  that  the  judgment  was  made 
necessary  by  the  conduct  of  Israel.  In  as  much 
as,  therefore,  "  in  that  day  "  refers  to  ver.  4  (not  to 
ver.  7,  as  the  contents  plainly  show),  the  Prophet 
explains  the  figures  used  there  by  a  reference  to 
a  fact  well  known  to  all  Israel.  In  the  forests 
and  on  elevated  spots  they  had  all  seen  the  ruins 
of  very  ancient  strong  buildings  that  were  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  power  long  since  over- 
come and  vanished  away.  They  were  the  ruins 
of  castles  which  the  Canaanites  forsook,  voluntarily 
or  by  compulsion,  when  the  Israelites  conquered 
the  land  (comp.  Knobel,  in  loc).  A  time  will 
come  when  "the  strong  cities  "  of  Israel  shall  lie 
like  these  castles.  It  is  plain  that  this  reference 
to  that  evidence  of  fact,  besides  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  vers.  4-6,  was  fitted  to  produce  a  deep 
impression. 

3.  Because  thou  hast sorro-w.  — Vers. 

10,11.  The  evil  conduct  oflsrael  that  was  the  cause 
of  that  judgment  was  twofold:  1)  the  negative 
reason  was  the  not  regarding,  forgetting  Jehovah : 


2)  the  positive  reason  was  the  inclination  to  an 
idolatrous  existence.  In  regard  to  the  positive 
reason,  I  understand  the  Prophet  to  mean  not 
merely  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  also  the 
political  union  with  foreign  powers  that  was  most 
intimately  connected  with  it,  and  the  inclination 
to  foreign  ways  in  general  (comp.  ii.  6  sqq.). 
This  culture  of  idolatry  is  compared  to  the  culture 
of  charming  gardens  (literally,  plantations  of 
lovely  things).  Israel  itself,  according  to  v.  1 
sqq.  7,  was  for  Jehovah  V^^W^W  pa:,  "  his  plea- 
sant plant."  But  the  recreant  nation,  instead  of 
cultivating  the  service  of  Jehovah,  set  up  other 
enclosures  that  appealed  more  to  their  fleshly  in- 
clinations, which  they  sowed  with  foreign  grape 
vines  (properly  grape  vines  of  the  foreigner),  i.  e. 
in  which  they  cultivated  foreign  grape  vines 
(comp.  Jer.  ii.  12)  from  seed.  By  these  foreign 
viries  must  be  understood  everything  untheocratic, 
all  that  was  connected  with  heathen  life  to  whose 
culture  Israel  devoted  itself.  The  Imperfects  ex- 
press the  continuance  of  the  present.  For  at  the 
time  that  the  Propliet  wrote  this  under  Ahaz,  this 
tendency  to  idolatrous  living  continued  opera- 
tive. The  people  provided  also  a  protecting 
fence  (comp.  v.  5).  By  the  fencing  the  Prophet 
seems  to  me  to  understand  everything  that  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to 
the  idolatrous  efforts.  That  may  have  been  part- 
ly positive  measures  (efforts  in  favor  of  idolatry 
of  every  sort),  and  partly  negative  protection 
against  whatever  was  done  on  the  part  of  true 
Israelites  against  the  worship  of  idols,  persecution 
of  such,  comp.  e.  g.  1  Kings  xviii.  4,  19.  The 
pains  of  planting  and  fencing  were  quickly  re- 
warded :  the  heathen  life  bloomed  only  too  soon. 
The  whole  history  preceding  the  exile  furnishes 
the  proof  of  this.  "In  the  morning"  means  the 
very  next  morning  after  the  planting ;  therefore 
very  qiuckly.  We  adhere  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  "IJ  acertms,  cumulus:  "  as  a  heap,  heaped  up  is 
a  harvest  in  the  day  of  grief."  See  Text,  and 
Oram.  For  I  would  not  construe  it,  with  De- 
LITZSCH,  in  the  sense  :  "  a  harvest  heap  unto  the 
day  of  judgment,"  after  Eom.  ii.  5.     For  it  does 

not  read  DVS,  "to  the  day,"  and  in  fact  the  day 
of  the  harvest  is  not  distinguished  from  the  day 
of  judgment,  which  must  be  assumed  by  those 


CHAP.  XVII.  12-14. 


21.5 


that  explain  that  the  product  of  the  harvesting 
heaps  up /or  the  day  of  judgment.  But  the  Pro- 
phet says  :  in  the  day  of  judgment  (DVJ.''  in  the 
day,"  refers  back  to  DT^  in  the  first  member  of 
the  verse),  which  is  itself  just  at  the  same  time 
the  day  of  harvest,  the  produce  of  harvest  is  there 
in  heaps.     But  this  harvest  day  is  ''  a  day  of 


grief  and  of  desperate  sorrow."  Being  such,  the 
harvest  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  heaps  signify  heaped 
up  misfortune.  Therefore  the  Prophet  says  that 
the  fruit  of  that  planting  shall  be  a  harvest  that 
shall  come  in  on  the  day  of  grief  and  incurable 
pain,  thus  itself  shall  have  the  form  of  grief  and 
incurable  pain. 


1)   The  World-Power  (Assyria)  Rises  and  Falls. 

Chapter  XVII.  12-14. 

12  "Woe  to  the  imultitude  of  many  people, 
Wliich  make  a  noise  like  the  noise  of  the  seas ; 
'And  to  the  rushing  of  nations, 

That  make  a  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  ^mighty  waters ! 

13  "The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters : 
■"But  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they  shall  flee  far  off, 

And  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff"  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind. 
And  like  V  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind. 

14  'And  behold  at  eveningtide  trouble ; 
A^id  before  the  morning  he  is  not. 

This  is  the  portion  of  them  that  spoil  us, 
And  the  lot  of  them  that  rob  us. 


1  Or,  noise. 


*  Or,  many. 


»  Woe  I  a  tumult  of  many  nations  I  Mey  make,  etc, 
0  Peoples  are  rushing  like,  etc, 
•  whirling  dust  before  the  storm. 


3  Or,  thistle-dovm, 

^  And  a  ntshing  of  peoples  1  they  are  rushing  like,  etc, 
^  But  he  rebukes  it,  and  it  jlees,  etc  ,  and  is  chased,  etc. 
'  At  evening  time  behold  horror. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


All  expositors  notice  iiow  suitably  the  Prophet  here 
fits  the  sound  to  the  subject.  "And  it  waves  and  seethes 
and  roar.s  and  hisses," — one  not  only  sees,  one  hears, 
too,  the  nation-waves  rolling  in. 

Ver.  12.  niDH,  comp.  xvi.  11 ;  li.  15. t'lon,  comp. 

T  T  It, 

liii.  4 ;  xxxiii.  3  ;  Ix.  5. nXi^  Niph.  only  here.    nNty 

T  T  It 

comp.  on  xiii.  4 ;  xxiv.  8 ;  xxv.  5 ;  Ixvi.  6. *1^23  comp. 

X.  13 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xxviii.  '2. 
Ver.  13.  On  12   1J?J  comp.  v.  26.    lyj  in  Isa.  again 

only  liv.  9. The  construction  with  3  (as  of  a  verb,  di- 

micandi)  lilce  Gen.  xxxvii.  10 ;  Nah.  i.  4,  and  often 


pmDD  "faraway;"  like  DTpO  "eastward,"  Gen.  xi. 
ii. — Pual  tl^T  occurs  only  here,  as  also  the  noun  ^"llp 
derived  from'  the  Hoplial  is  found  only  in  xiv.  6. 

Ver.  14.  1  before  TM^],  ["  nothing  is  more  common  in 
Hebrew  idiom  than  the  use  of  and  after  speciflcationy 
of  time  (see  Gesen.,  J  152  a) — J.  A.  A.,  Green,  §  287,  3].— 
nnV^  in  Isaiah  only  here.— nOEV.x.lS;  xlii.22.   D'Di?, 

T  T 

as  Drechsler  remarks,  is,  so  to  speak,  tcr7n.  technicus  for 
the  oppressors  of  the  Theocracy :  Jud.  ii.  14  ;  Jer,  1. 11 ; 

2  Kings  xvii.  20,  and  often. 7"1U  ^^ith  7  is  the  lot 

assigned  to  the  D'HU  (xlii.  22,  24). 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  sees  and  hears  in  spirit  the 
tumult  of  approaching  nations,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  roar  of  mighty  waters.  But  at  the 
chiding  of  the  Lord  they  vanish  like  chaff  or 
whirlwinds  of  dust  before  the  wind  (vers.  12, 
13).  The  evening  when  that  tumult  approaches 
is  one  of  terror  ;  but  only  the  next  morning  and 
all  has  vanished  without  a  trace  left.  This,  he 
says,  shall  be  the  lot  of  those  that  come  to  rob 
us  (ver.  14). 

2.  Woe  rob   us.— Vers.    12-14.       'IH 

(comp.  on  i.  4),  "woe,"  need  not  be  taken  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  usual  one.  For  the  crowd- 
ing on  of  countless  hordes  of  nations  might  well, 
in  the  first  moment,  occasion  a  cry  of  woe,  even 
if  it  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  cry  of  joy.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Prophet  by  this  swelling  bil- 
low of  nations  means  the  nations  led  by  the  As- 
syrian  world-power. The    expression     "  the 


chaff  before  the  wind  "  recalls  Ps.  xxxv.  5. 

But  the  phrase  "chaff of  the  mountains,"  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  The  chaff  which  is  blown  away 
from  an  elevation  exposed  to  the  wind  (threshing 
floors  were  made  on  elevations  for  the  sake  of 
the  stronger  breeze:  comp.  Herz.  iJ.  iVicycZ.  Ill 

p.  504  sq.).  7j  7J  is  not  merely  a  wheel  (ver.  28), 
or  the  whirlwind,  but  also  that  which  is  whirled 
upwards  by  the  wind  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14).  At  even- 
ing time,  as  night  comes  on,  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  is  more  dangerous  and  terrible  than  by 
day.  But  the  evening  of  terror  is  quickly  changed 
into  a  morning  of  joy.  That  became  literally 
true  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  power  of 
Sennacherib  in  one  night,  2  Kings  xix.  35. 

In  conclusion  the  Prophet  generalizes  the 
thought  just  expressed:  finally  it  ever  happens 
so  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  people. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  "our  plunderers"  and 
"  our  spoilers "  include  also  the  Syrians  and 
Ephraimites.  We  learn  from  this,  from  what 
point  of  view  we  must  contemplate  the  connec- 
tion of  vers.  12-14  with  what  precedes.  The 
Prophet  would  show  that  all  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  must  finally  succumb,  that  there 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  fear  them. 

The  verses  12-14  stand  in  no  clearly  marked 
connection  with  what  precedes,  and  the  verses 
1-11  form  in  themselves  a  disconnected  whole, 
like  the  following  prophecies,  xviii.  1-7  and  xix. 
1-25.  Thus  the  conjecture  presents  itself  that 
these  verses,  12-14,  are  a  supplement  added  later 


that  has  the  double  object :  1)  to  make  chapter 
xvii.  conform  to  the  two  following  by  the  men- 
tion of  Assyria ;  2)  to  restore  a  closer  connection 
with  chapter  xviii.  and  to  prepare  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  passage  xviii.  5,  6.  For 
without  these  verses  xviii.  6  would  apparently 
connect  with  nothing.  At  the  same  time — and 
this  is  an  additional  gain,  accompanying  the  two 
main  objects — chapter  xvii.  is  completed  by  the 
mention  of  Assyria.  For  Syria,  Ephraim,  Assy- 
ria were  then  the  chief  enemies  of  Judah.  Only 
the  mention  of  Assyria  made  it  possible  for  the 
Prophet  to  conclude  with  the  generalization  of 
ver.  14  6. 


;3)    ETHIOPIA  NOW  AND  IN  TIME  TO   COME. 
Chapter  XVIII. 
N)  The  danger  that  threatens  in  the  present. 
Chaptek  XVIII.  1-3. 
Woe  to  the  land  "sliadovfing  with  wings, 
Which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  : 
That  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea, 
■"Even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters, 
Saying,  Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  ""scattered  and  peeled, 
To  a  people  ''terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto  > 
°A  nation^  'meted  out  and  trodden  down, 
'Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled  ! 

All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  dwellers  on  the  'earth, 
See  ye,  when  *he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the  mountains  ; 
And  when  ""he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye. 


1  Or,  out  spread  and  polished, 

3Heb,  of  tine,  line,  and  treading  under  foot. 


^of  whirring  wings, 
^feared  far  away, 
zone  lifts  up. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  'in  likii  xvii.  12. 7X7X  occurs  only  herein 

Isaiah.  Beside  this  :  In  Deut.  sxviii.  42,  with  the  mean- 
ing "  criolcet,  cicada;"  Job  xl.  31  meaning  "harpoon" 
(so  called  from  the  clinking) ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5  and  Ps.  cl.  6, 
we  find  the  plural  meaning  "  cymbals."  Older  exposi- 
tors have  taken  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the  simple  Sv 
"  shadow,"  or  also,  because  of  the  reduplication  =. 
"  double  shadow,"  with  supposed  reference  to  the  dou- 
ble shadow  of  the  tropics  (ini|>iVKios,  Strabo).  Both  are 
impossible.  The  word  can  only  mean  "stridor,  clink- 
ing, whizzing,  buzz,"  because  this  is  the  underlying 

sense  of  every  shade  of  its  use. But  what  are  the 

D'333  ?  Some  have  thought  of  the  wings  of  an  army, 
referring  for  proof  to  viii.  8.  But  what  would  this  af- 
ford as  a  characteristic  ?  The  same  objection  lies  against 
the  construction  "  grasshopper  wings,"  or  "  sails " 
(LXX.).  It  is  a  hardy  conjecture  to  refer  this  to  the 
wings  of  the  sun,  Mai.  iii.  20  (iv.  2)  comp.  Tac.  Oerm.iS; 
JuvEN.  Sat.  14,  279 ;  the  Egyptian  Sistrum  [a  kind  of 
cymbal]  with  two  rims  or  wings,  is  too  insignificant  as 
a  characteristic,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  belong  to  Ethi- 
opia. On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  suitable  to  call  a 
land  that  is  warm  and  that  abounds  with  water  and 
rushes,  and  hence  also  with  winged  insects,  the  land 


2  Or,  that  meieth  out,  and  treadeth  down. 
*  Or.  Whose  land  the  rivers  despise. 

^  And  in  boats  of  papyrus  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  'grown  high  and  gleaming. 

'A  nation  of  stern  command  and  rough  tread.  ^and. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

"  of  the  whirring  wings."  The  conjecture  Is  very  en- 
ticing, that  the  expression  D'333  7^72?  is  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  Tzaltzala,  or  Tsetse-fly,  wtiich  was  first 
described  by  the  Englishman  Francis  Galton  ("  Ex- 
ploring expedition  in  tropical  South-Africa,  London,  Mur- 
ray, 1854).  It  is  "  a  little  fly,  in  size  and  form  nearly  like 
our  house  fly,  but  somewhat  lighter  colored,  of  which 
the  natives  say  that  a  single  bite  is  sufficient  to  kill  a 
horse,  an  ox  or  a  dog;  whereas  asses  and  goats  sufFerno 
harm  from  it."  But  it  is  not  satisfactorily  made  out 
whether  this  resemblance  is  to  be  traced  to  a  radical 
relation  or  whether  it  is  only  an  accidental  similarity 
in  sound.    Comp.  in  the  Ausland  1868.  No.  8,  p.  192. 

Ver.  2.  nSuTl  is  to  be  referred  to  VIS.  The  mason- 
line  is  explained  in  that  while  ver.  1  VIX  means  the 
land  proper,  in  ver.  2  it  represents  more  particularly  the 
notion  of  people  ;  for  the  messengers  are  sent  by  men, 
Comp.  on  XV.  1. D^  like  xix.  5 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  I^ah.  iii.  8.— 

T 

■^''V,  in  the  sense  of  *'  messenger,"  again  in  Isa.  Ivii.  9. 

^i^DD  part.  Pual  from  Ijtyo  trahere,  protrahere,  ex- 

trahere,  used  again  only  Prov.  xiii.  12,  of  the  117310 
nDt!?DD,  "the  long-drawn  out  expectation."  Therefore 
the  word  here,  too,  can  mean  nothing  but  "long-drawn, 
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long-stretclied,  procerus,  UancL'^  The  Sabeans,  too,  are 
called,  xlv.  14,  mO  'SVJX  ["  men  of  extension."    Eng. 

T  ■       ••    : - 

Bib.  "men  of  stature"]. DID  is  "to  make  smooth, 

-  T 

bright."  It  is  used  of  the  sword  that  is  not  only  sharp- 
ened, but  polished  till  it  flashes  (Ezek.  xxi.  14-10,  33,  ; 
also  of  pulling  out  the  hair  till  the  crown  is  smooth  and 
shining  (Lev.  xiii.  40  sq.).  Comp.  moreover  1  Kings  vii. 
45;  Bzek.  xxix.  18.  In  Isaiah  the  word  occurs  only 
once  more,  1.  6,  of  the  pulling  out  of  the  hair.    The  form 

Dl'lD  stands  for  !311DD>  comp.  Ezek.  xxl.  15  sq. 

nS/Hl  Xin~(n  XIIJ  ;  the  construction  is  the  same  as 

nxSni  nso  i  sam.  XX.  22 ;  x.  3,  and  dViu  ni'i  DnyB, 

,  .T  !  ITT    '  !  ;  T  "^       "^ :        T*^  ■• 

7nj"i;?l  p£3pn.  Only  we  are  surprised  that  it  does 
not  read  ijBO.  But  the  pron.  sep.  is  used  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  (comp.  Gen.  x.xvii.  34 ;  1  Sam  xix.  23,  etc.). 
And  wherefore  may  it  not  stand  instead  of  the  suffix  ? 
The  Prophet  wishes  to  mark  the  point  of  departure  and 
support  of  the  Ethiopian  power,  thus  he  does  not  write 
WO-  Analogous  is  K'H  'D'D  Nah.  ii.  9  (8)  (a  closed  up 
water  pool  was  Nineveh  since  its  existence;  but  now  the 
pool  runs  out,  the  people  of  Nineveh  flee  on  all  sides). 
There,  too,  n'D''D  might  have  been  used.    When  Siade 

T     V  T  ■ 

remarks  that  it  must  properly  read  here  N^H  '^lyi<D,  he 
is  correct.  But  XIH  !p  "««  be  used  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  his  explanation,  t.  c,  if  X^H  should 
be  referred  to  Israel,  it  must  of  necessity  read  HTO-  Or 
if  Xin  ID  is  to  be  understood  of  time,  who  in  the  world 
would  know  that  X-IH  should  point  to  the  period  of 
time,  "  quo  Aethiopes  Aegyptiorum  jugo  excusso  aliis  po- 


pulis  et  imprimis  Aegyptiis  belta  infcrrc  cocperuntf^ 

Kin  ID,  in  a  temporal  sense,  could  only  mean;  ex  quo 
est.  But  in  order  to  express  this  Isaiah  would  likely 
have  written  fc<in  "'D^D,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  not 
credible  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a  widely  feared  peo- 
ple from  the  moment  of  their  existence  onwards.  It  is 
my  opinion  therefore  that  Kin  ]D  stands  in  a  local 
sense,  brief  and  pregnant  for  NID  IK'X  iD  or  1i2;X  |D 

Q'lii  Kin. The  meaning  of  lp~lp  must  be  measured 

by  xxvili.  10, 13,  for  no  other  passage  exists  so  nearly 
like  this  text.  There,  too,  the  word  appears  repeated, 
1p7  Ip.  It  means  originally  "  measuring  line,"  and  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah,  beside  the  above  mentioned  places, 
xxvili.  17;  xxxiv.  11,17;  xliv.  13.  From  the  meaning 
"  measuring  line  "  is  developed  "  norm,  prescription 
rule,"  xxviii.  10, 13.  So  we  must  take  it  here ;  and  th€ 
choice  of  the  short,  abruptly  spoken  word,  which  more- 
over ib  repeated,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  acciden  tal  and 
undesigned.  For  this  reason  (see  also  Excget.  Comm. 
below)  we  talce  1p~1p  =  "command, command."  There 
was  much  commanding,  but  short  and  sharp. — nOUD 
(again  only  ver.  7,  and  xxii.  5)  is  "  conculeatio,  treading 
down,"  comp.  ninDlO  U^'N  Prov.  xxix.  1;  ni3n"[3 
Deut.  xxT.  2.— XT3— 113,  like  nOi2/  =  DDty,  DSsy— DOE' 

(EwALn,  §  112  5  ;  114  6 ;  151  6). 

Ver.  3.  VIX    'JDE/   only  here. 2  designates    the 

coincidence,  as  in  cases  of  time  when.  AVe  have  hero 
the  Inf.  Constr.  after  a  Prepos.  forming  a  phrase  with 
the  subject  latent. DHn  is  accusative  of  place. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  sends  a  cry  of  alarm  to  the  re- 
mote Ethiopians,  because  they  too  are  threatened 
by  the  Assyrians.  He  characterizes  the  land  by 
the  use  of  predicates  suggested  by  the  abundance 
of  its  insects,  and  its  situation  on  great  rivers 
(ver.  1).  In  this  land  the  messengers  fly  away 
in  swift  skififs  over  the  waters.  Therefore  the 
Prophet  summons  these  swift  messengers  to  com- 
mand the  people,  at  the  same  time  describing 
them  as  a  people  of  lofty  stature,  and  sliining 
color  of  skin,  as  a  nation  dreaded  far  beyond  its 
borders,  as  a  nation  among  whom  reigns  strict 
command  and  ruthless  use  of  power,  that  is  yet 
exposed  to  the  power  of  mighty  streams  that 
carry  off  its  land  (ver.  2).  This  nation  is  com- 
manded: it  will  arm  itself  for  this  strife.  Between 
it  and  the  Assyrian  there  shall  come  to  pass  a 
terrible  collision.  When  it  is  announced  by 
visible  and  audible  signals,  all  nations  must  give 
good  heed :  for  all  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
terested in  it. 

2.  Woe hear  ye.— "Vers.   1-3.      Cush  is 

Ethiopia,  the  land  that  bounds  Egypt  on  the 
south,  which  began  at  Syene  below  the  first  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile  (comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  6), 
afld  had  Meroe  for  its  capital  (Herod,  ii.  29). 
The  Egyptians,  also,  call  Ethiopia  Km'  or  Kes' 
(comp.  Ebee's  Egypten  v.nd  die  Bucher  Mosis,  I. 
p.  57 ;  Lepsius  in  Herz.  B.  Encycl.  I.,  p.  148). 
I  do  not  believe,  as  Stade  maintains  [Dels.  valt. 
aeth.,p.  16),  that  the  assumption  of  Mesopotamian 
Cushites  rests  merely  on  the  erroneous  idenlitjdng 
of  the  KioGioi.  (Her.  III.  91)  or  Koaaaloi  (Strabo 
XI.  p.  524,  XIV.  744)  with  the  biblical  Cushites. 
The  streams  of  Ethiopia  are  the   White  Nile 


(Bahr-el-Abjad)  and  its  tributaries,  the  Atbara, 
the  Blue  Nile  (Bahr-el-Asrak),  the  Sobat,  the 
Bahr-el-Ohasal,  etc.  In  describing  tlie  land  of 
whirring-wings  as  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia 
(comp.  Zeph.  iii.  10),  this  form  of  expression 
arises  from  the  mighty  waters  occupying  tlie  fore- 
ground in  the  mental  vision  of  the  Prophet,  thus 
the  land  lies  for  him  beyond  them. — 5<DJ  (xxxv. 
7  ;  Exod.  ii.  3)  is  the  papyrus-reed.  Light  and 
fleet  boats  were  made  of  it,  as  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied by  the  ancients  and  by  the  monuments  (comp. 
Gesen.  in  loc,  Wilkinson,  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, v.,  p.  119).  Papyrus,  once  very  abundant 
in  Egypt,  is  no  longer  found  there  ;  but  is  found 
in  Abyssinia  (comp.  Champollion  -  Figbac, 
L'Egypte  ancienne,  p.  24,  sq.  195)  and  Sicily 
(Herz.  B.  Encycl.  I.,  p.  140  sq.). 

Go  ye  sw^ift  messengers,  to  a  nation, 
etc.,  is  understood  by  most  expositors  as  if  the 
Prophet  sent  the  messengers  home,  because  Je- 
hovah Himself  would  undertake  Himself  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy.     But  then  the  Prophet 

would  not  have  used  oS,  but  rather  l^'K'.  Besides 
one  can't  understand  why,  if  the  Ethiopians  were 
not  to  fight,  their  warlike  qualities  are  depicted 

in  such  strong  colors.  I  therefore  take  O  7  in  its 
proper  sense  ;  "  go  ye."  The  Ethiopians  are  to 
be  bidden  to  the  contest,  and  actually  to  fight ; 
but  they  must  know  that  it  is  the  Lord  that 
gives  them  the  victory. 

To  a  nation  gro-wn  high :  see  under  Text, 
and  Gram.  It  is,  moreover,  not  impossible  that, 
as  Jos.  Feiede.  Schelmng  conjectured,  there 
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lies  in  the  expression  an  allusion  to  the  longevity 
of  the  Ethiopians  which  was  an  accepted  notion  of 
the  ancients.  The  Ethiopians  are  called  smooth 
and  shining,  not,  we  may  suppose,  because  they 
deprived  the  body  of  hair,  but  because  they  had 
a  way  of  making  the  skin  smooth  and  shining. 
This  is  known  from  what  Herodottjs  relates  of 
the  scouts  of  Cambyses  (chap.  iii.  23).  When 
these  wondered  at  the  long  life  of  (he  Ethiopians, 
they  were  led  to  a  spring ;  "  by  washing  in  which 
they  became  very  shining  as  it  it  were  of  oil."  By 
the  constant  use  of  this  spring,  the  Ethiopians  be- 
came, it  wa?  said,  jJ-aKpojiLoi,  ''  long-lived."  It  is 
seen  from  this  that  to  the  Ethiopians  was  ascribed 
a  skin  shining  as  if  oiled.  In  general  the  Ethio- 
pians, according  to  Herodotus,  were  accounted 
"  the  largest  and  comeliest  of  all  men."  On  the 
upper  Nile  there  yet  live  men  whom  this  descrip- 
tion suits.  For  example  the  Schilluks,  that  were 
reached  by  the  British  Consul,  John  Pethek- 
ICK,  after  eight  days'  journey  on  the  White  Nile, 
from  Chartum,  are  described  by  him  as  ''  a  large, 
powerful,  finely  formed  race,  with  countenances 
of  noble  mould"  [Ausland,  1861,  No.  24).  Comp. 
Ebnst  Morno  (in  Peterman's  Qeogr.  Mithei- 
lungen,  1872,  12  Heft.,  p.  452  sqq.)  on  the  ethno- 
logical relations  in  Upper-Sennar,  and  especially 
on  the  Hammedach  and  their  neighbors.  That 
is  dreaded  far  away;  so  the  Prophet  names 
the  people  because  they  are  feared  from  their 
borders  and  far  away.  See  Text,  and  Gram.  We 
know  with  certainty,  at  least  with  reference  to 
Egypt,  that  Ethiopia  at  that  time  had  dominion 
beyond  its  own  territory.  The  Ethiopian  dynasty 
seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  great 
disorder  in  Egypt.  The  first  king  of  it,  Sabakon, 
must  have  been  a  powerful  and  wise  regent. 
Champollion-Figeac,  I.  c,  p.  363,  says  of  him  : 


''  The  internal  disorders  involved  the  ruin  of  the 
public  establishments,  and  when  order  was  re- 
vived by  the  presence  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
monarch,  his  first  thought  ought  to  be  to  repair 
them.  After  his  invasion  of  Egypt  this  duty  de- 
volved on  the  conqueror,  and  Sabakon  did  not 
neglect  it."  To  the  third  king,  Tirhaka,  are 
ascribed  great  military  expeditions — as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules, —  and  conquests  {ibid.,  p. 
364).  One  may  well  suppose  that  the  strict  dis- 
cipline and  order,  which  naturally  at  times  ran 
to  the  excess  of  ruthless  oppression,  was  a  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  of  those  Elhiopic  princes.  We 
therefore  take  lp~1p=  "command,  command:" 
there  was  much  commanding,  but  short  and  sharp. 
The  meaning  "  power,  strength,"  which  some 
assume  only  for  our  text,  after  Arabian  analogy, 
is  not  satisfactorily  established.  We  do  perfect- 
ly well  with  the  meaning  nearest  at  hand.  Egypt, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  gift  of  the  Nile  (eomp. 
Eber's  Egypten  n.  d.  Biicher  3fosis,  I.  p.  21. 
Feaas,  Aus  dem  Orient,  geologische  Beobachtungen 
am  Nil,  avf  der  Sinai- Halbinsel  u.  in  Syrien,  1867. 
p.  207).  But  what  the  Nile  gives  to  Egypt  it  has 
stolen  in  Ethiopia.  Therefore  the  expres.sion 
"  whose  land  rivers  carry  away "  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  fact.  It  appears  in  a  measure 
as  a  Nemesis  accomplished  by  nature  that  Ethio- 
pia, in  return  for  "  the  down  treading  "  practised 
by  it,  should  succumb  to  the  spoiling  done  by  the 
rivers  flowing  through  it.  The  nation  of  Ethio- 
pia therefore  is  summoned  to  the  strife.  A  colli- 
sion impends.  It  must  be  attended  with  import- 
ant consequences.  All  inhabitants  of  the  world 
(comp.  xxvi.  9,  18),  especially  the  dwellers  of  the 
territory  concerned,  must  be  on  the  look-out  when 
the  signals  for  the  combat  are  given ;  for  some- 
thing of  moment  will  happen. 


3)  The  Deliverance  of  Ethiopia  in  the  near  Fntnre. 

Chapter  XVIII.  4-6. 

4  For  so  the  Loed  said  unto  me,  "I  vcill  take  my  rest, 
And  I  will  "consider  in  my  dwelling-place 

Like  a  clear  heat  '■^"upon  herbs, 

And  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest. 

5  For  afore  the  harvest,  when  the  ''bud  is  perfect, 
"And  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower, 

'He  shall  both  cut  off  the  sprigs  with  pruning  hooks, 
And  take  away  and  cut  down  the  branches. 

6  They  shall  be  left  together  unto  the  fowls  of  the  mountains. 
And  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  , 

And  the  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them, 

And  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them. 


1  Or,  regard  my  set  dwelling. 

*  J  will  rest  or  be  quiet. 

*  the  bloom. 


*"  look  on. 

*  And  the  flower  becomes  a  ripening  grape. 


2  Or,  after  rain. 

0  by  daylight. 
'  One. 


Ver.  4.  According  to  K'thibh  nDiptJ/X  Is  to  be  read; 
ncoordingto  K'ri  ntapt^S  (comp.  nSVpU^S  Ezra  viii. 

T  '  T. :  ■-•  T    1 1  :    V 

25.  Ev!i.LV,iiObi  «  c;  68  b).    The  form  written  plcne 


TEXTUAL  AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

with  tlae  accent  drawn  back,  is  of  course  not  normal. 
Precisely  for  this  reason  the  Masorets  chose  the  other. 
But  HiTziQ  may  not  be  wrong  when  ho  says,  that  the 
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double  checking  of  the  voice  with  twice  raising  it  be- 
tween depressions  fittingly  depicts  the  agreeable  re- 
pose in  equipoise.  Dpty  iiv.  7 ;  Ixii.  1. [Ijn  prin- 
cipally used  of  the  divine  throne,  comp.  on  iv.  5;  Ps. 

xxxiii.  13. 1  take  3  before  Dn  in  the  sense  of  coni- 

parison,  and  not  in  that  of  coincidence  as  in  vers,  3,  5  ; 
see  under  ExegeticaU  For  what  "  clear  heat,"  etc.,  and 
"a dew-cloud"  is  for  harvest,  such  is  Jehovah's  quiet 
waiting  for  the  Assyrian.— Qh  is  "warmth,  heat;"  only 

here  in  Isaiah, flV  (comp.  xxxii.  4)  is  "bright,  clear." 

11X  'S;?  is  — "by  daylight"  Coomp.  Am.  viii.  9;  Hab. 
iii.4,  efe,).  7^'  Is  taken  here  in  the  cumulative  sense, 
which  it  often  has  (Gen.  x.xxii.  13;  Exod.  xxxv.  22;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  32,  etc.).  Thus  it  is  properly  :  "  heat  added  to 
daylight;"  for  it  can  be  cold  during  daylight. — 70  3j; 
"  dew-cloud,"  is  the  light  cloud  tliat  at  night  dissolves 
in  dew  (comp.  tyip7D  2})  Prov  xvi.  16,  whereas  3j,» 
Exod.  xix.  9  —  Ui'). 

Ver.  5.  n^a-Dn3  (3  like  ver.  3,  nifl  v.  24)  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  phrase  in  which,  Hebrew  fashion,  the  dis- 
course relapses  into  the  verb.finit. "103  (only  here  in 

Isaiah  ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  sq, ;  Ezek,  xviii,  2)  is  the 
unripe  grape. 7DJ,  which  elsewhere  means  "disac- 
custom, wean,"  (xi.  8;  xxviii.  9)  is  used  here  in  a  sense 
derived  from  that.    The  mother,  that  weans  her  child. 


has  brought  It  to  a  certain  degree  of  maturity.  But,  be- 
side the  present,  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  ripe- 
ness" only  Num.  xvii.  23;  it  must  be  noted  beside  that 
7DJ1  is  to  be  taken  in  a  transitive  sense.  For  in  Num. 
xvii.  23  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  Gen.  xl.  10  it 
reads  in  the  same  sense  D03)7  n^n73K/X  ^rU^2T\, 
"  their  grape-stalks  cooked  grapes;"  T02  is  accordingly 
meant  for  a  degree  of  development  of  the  vine  that  pro- 
duces ripe  grapes. It  appears  as  if  the  Prophet  had 

in  mind  Gen.  xl.  10;  for  both  nm33  and  PISJ  and  the 
words  already  quoted  recall  our  passage. H^J  "the 

T   ■ 

flower,  blossom,"  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah ;  beside 
this,  Job  XV.  33.    n^J,  moreover,  is  subject;  thus  the 

T  • 

predicate  is  put  emphatically  in  advance. — With  il'^DI 
begins  the  apodosis.  Jehovah  need  not  be  taken  as 
subject,  and  therewith  the  substitution  of  the  Prophet 
as  speaker.    The  subject  is  indefinite.    We  express  it 

by  "one"  (vi.  10;  x.4;  xiv.  32). D''7nr  law.  Key.)  are 

"the  branches"  of  the  vine;  niK'''DJ  "  the  shoots, 
sprouts"    that  develop  from  it  (only  here  in  Isaiah, 

Jer.  V.  10;  xlviii.  32). jnn,  air.  Key. 

Ver.  G,  tO^J/,  beside  here,  only  xlvi.  11. Vp,  "  sum- 
mering," and  n*in\  "  wintering,"  are  both  denomina- 
tives from  Y^P_  ^^^  ^"in,  and  are  an-ag  \cy6ij.eva. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  has  intimated  that  sometliing 
great  impends  (ver.  3) — he  now  declares  wherein 
it  consists.  He  can  say  it  because  Jehovah  re- 
vealed it  to  him.  That  is  the  LoKD  has  an- 
nounced to  him,  that  He  would  keep  altogether 
quiet  as  a  more  observer.  Like  warmth  and 
dew  ripen  the  harvest,  ao,  by  the  favor  of  His 
non-intervention,  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  will 
be  brought  almost  to  the  greatest  prosperity  (ver. 
4).  Almost/  For  before  this  highest  point  is  at- 
tained, the  Assyrian  power  shall  be  destroyed, 
like  one  destroys  a  vine,  by  cutting  off,  not 
merely  the  grapes,  but  the  grape  branches  and  the 
sprouts  (ve  5).  So  terrible  will  this  overthrow 
be,  that  the  beasts  of  prey  shall  all  through  sum- 
mer and  winter  find  abundant  to  devour  on  the 
field  of  battle  (ver.  6). 

2.  For  BO winter  upon    them. — Vers. 

4r-6.  The  Lord  purposely  abstains  from  inter- 
fering. He  quietly  allows  matters  to  take  their 
own  cour.5e.  He  waits  patiently  till  His  time 
comes.  This  quiet,  observant  waiting  the  Pro- 
phet compares  to  that  weather  which  is  most 
favorable  for  maturing  the  harvest :  warm  days  and 
dewy  nights.  The  ancients  conceived  of  the  dew 
as  originating  like  the  rain.     This  appears,  e.  g., 

from  Job  xxxviii.  28,  where  the  ba  'SjX  "drops 
of  dew,"  are  the  receptacula  roris  (Cod.  Alex 


avvoxoX  6p6mv.  The  summer  heat,  the  nightly 
dew,  is  an  extraordinary  benefit  to  vegetation. 
Therefore  dew  is  so  often  used  as  the  figure  for 
blessing :  Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  13,  28  ; 
Hos.  xiv.  6 ;  Mic.  v.  6 ;  Prov.  xix.  12.  The 
causal  '3 ,  "  for,"  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  5  con- 
nects two  thoughts  that  are  impliedly  contained 
in  vers.  4  and  5 :  the  Lord  observes  this  ex- 
pectant conduct,  because  only  immediately  before 
maturity  of  events  will  He  interfere.  "  Harvest " 
is  evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  wide  sense  that  in- 
cludes also  the  wine  harvest.  By  an  emphatic 
asyndeton  wherein  the  second  word  (inn,  "  to 
cut  down")  explains  the  first  (TOn,  "to  take 
away"),  it  is  now  aflirmed  that  the  enemy,  that 
is,  Assyria,  shall  be  thoroughly  destroyed.  For 
there  will  not  be  merely  a  gleaning  of  grapes 
(comp.  Ixiii.  1  sqq.),  but  from  the  vine  shall  be 
cut  ofi"  the  very  branches  that  yield  fruit.  The 
meaning  of  what  has  been  said,  becomes  evident 
from  the  literal  language  of  ver.  6.  It  means  a 
terrible  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army.  Its 
dead  bodies  lie  in  such  vast  numbers  that  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  for  a  summer  and  a  winter, 
shall  find  abundance  of  food  on  tlie  field  of  battle. 
"Bea.sts  of  the  earth,"  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  26, 
of  which  passage,  moreover,  our  whole  verse 
serves  to  remind  one. 


J)  THE  SALVATION  THAT  ETHIOPIA   EXPECTS  IN  THE  DISTANT  FUTURE. 

Chapter  XVIII.  7. 

7  In  that  time  shall  "the  present  be  brought  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts 
'Of  a  people  '"scattered  and  peeled, 
And  from  a  people  terrible  '^from  their  beginning  hitherto  ; 
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A  nation  "meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot, 

Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled. 

To  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Loed  of  hosts,  the  mount  Zion. 


1  Or,  outspread  and  polished, 

*  a  gift. 

^ from  far  away. 


bomito/.  "  grown  high  and  shining. 

e  of  stern  command  and  rough  tread. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Only   D^  and  DJ^D    present    difficulty. It    ia 

ungrammatieal  to  supply  the  preposition  before  D^ 
from  UVO-  To  amend  the  text  by  prefixing  the  0  is 
needle.ss  violence. 73in  iri  Isaiah  again  liii.  7 ;  Iv. 


12.— — ■'k;,  of  uncertain  derivation,  is  found  again  only 
Ps.  Ixviii.  30 ;  Ixxvi.  12. — The  expression  '*  U^  DlpD 
occurs  only  here :  yet  comp.  Lev.  liv.  13 ;  Isa.  be.  13 ; 
Ixvi.  1. 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  gaze  of  the  Prophet  embraces  the  im- 
mediate and  the  most  remote  future,  while  he 
overleaps  all  time  spaces  that  lie  between  aa  un- 
essential. The  consequence  of  that  mighty  over- 
throw will  be  this,  that  Ethiopia  presents  itself 
as  a  sacrificial  gift  to  the  Lokd,  and  that  out  of 
this  people  will  be  sent  sacrificial  gifts  to  the  spot 
where  men  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 

2.  In  that  time mount  Zion. — Ver.  7. 

By  the  "in  that  time"  the  Prophet  joins  what 
follows  close  on  to  what  precedes.  Although 
what  ver.  7  affirms  belongs  to  the  remote  future, 
yet  the  Prophet  sees  it  as  the  great  chief  effect 

immediately  after  the  cause,  vers.  5  and  6. By 

DJ^  and  Dji'n  the  Prophet  would  say  that  the 
entire  nation  shall  be  brought  to  the  Loed  as 


present,  tribute,  or  sacrificial  gift;  that  is  it  will 
bring  itself — a  thought,  that  is  familiar:  Ixvi. 
20;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32, — that  also,  in  consequence 
thereof,  presents  out  of  the  nation  will  be  brought 
to  the  place  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  For 
that  is  two  different  things  ;  in  order  to  bring 
itself,  the  nation  does  not  need  to  leave  its  own 
place ;  but  in  order  to  bring  presents  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord,  there  must  be  a  motion  from 
one  place  to  another.  Therefore  a  double  defini- 
tion appears,  for  "there  shall  be  brought  a  pre- 
sent:" i)  "to  the  Lord  of  hosts  a  people,"  2) 
"  from  the  people  dreaded,"  etc.  "  to  the  place," 
etc. The  passage  Zeph.  iii.  10  is  a  remini- 
scence of  our  text. 


b)  Prophecies  that  give  -vTarnlng  not  to  trust  in  false  help  against  Assyria. 

Chapter  XIX.  XX. 

a)  EGYPT  NOW  AND  IN  TIME  TO  COME. 

Chapter  XIX. 


Various  expositors  from  EiCHHORisr  to  Hitzio 
have  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this  chapter  in 
whole  or  in  part.  ]^ut  one  may  judge  in  advance 
how  little  valid  the  alleged  reasons  for  this  are, 
by  the  fact  that  Knobel  rejects  them  all,  and  is 
decided  in  his  recognition  of  Isaiah,  as  its  author. 
We  may  therefore  spare  ourselves  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  doubts,  and  so  much  the  more  as  in 
our  exposition  of  particulars,  it  will  appear  how 
very  much  the  thoughts  and  expressions  corres- 


pond to  Isaiah's  way  of  thinking  and  speaking. 
The  chapter  is  very  artistically  arranged.  It 
evidently  divides  into  three  parts  of  which  the 
first  (vers.  1-15)  shows  how  the  Lord  by  His 
judgments  reveals  His  arm  to  the  Egyptians  (Iii. 
10;  liii.  1)  ;  thesecond  (vers.  16-17),  asatransi- 
tion,  sets  forth  how  Egypt  fears  before  Jehovah; 
finally  the  third  (vers.  18-25)  presents  the  pros- 
pect that  Egypt  will  fear  the  LoKD  as  third  in 
the  confederation  with  Assyria  and  Israel. 


N)  How  the  LORD  reveals  His  arm  to  the  Egyptians  by  severe  judgments. 

Chapters  XIX.  1-15. 
The  Burden  of  Egypt. 
Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  upon  a  swift  cloud, 
And  'shall  come  into  Egypt : 

And  the  idols  of  Egypt  "shall  be  moved  at  his  presence, 
And  the  heart  of  Egypt  "shall  melt  in  the  midst  of  it. 
And  I  will  ^  set  ""the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians : 
And  they  shall  fight  every  one  against  his  brother, 
And  every  one  against  his  "neighbor ; 
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City  against  city, 

And  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

3  And  the  spirit  of  Egypt  ^shall  fail  in  the  midst  thereof; 
And  I  will  'destroy  the  counsel  thereof : 

And  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  'charmers. 

And  to  'them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizzards. 

4  And  "the  Egyptians  will  I  ^give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  'cruel  lord; 
And  a  ^fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them, 

Saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

5  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea, 
And  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up. 

6  And  ""they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away  ; 

And  the  brooks  of  'defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up  : 
"The  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither. 

7  The  "paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  "by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks, 
And  ''everything  sown  by  the  brooks. 

Shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  'and  be  no  more. 

8  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn. 

And  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament, 
And  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languish. 

9  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax. 

And  they  that  weave  "networks,  shall  be  confounded. 

10  And  'they  shall  be  broken  in  the  'purposes  thereof : 
All  that  make  sluices  and  ponds  Hot  fish. 

11  'Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools, 

■The  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish : 
How  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh, 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise. 

The  son  of  ancient  kings? 

12  Where  are  they?  where  are  thy  wise  men  f 
And  let  them  tell  thee  now,  and  let  them  know 
What  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  upon  Egypt. 

13  The  princes  of  Zoan  are  'become  fools. 
The  princes  of   Noph  are  deceived  ; 

"They  have  also  seduced  Egypt,  even  they  that  ar^  '"the  stay  of  the  tribes  thereof. 

14  The  Lord  hath  mingled  "a  perverse  spirit  in  the  midst  thereof: 
And  they  have  caused  Egypt  to  err  in  every  work  thereof. 

As  a  drunken  man  staggereth  in  his  vomit. 

15  Neither  shall  there  be  any  work  for  Egypt, 
Which  the  head  or  tail,  branch  or  rush  may  do. 

^  Heb.  mingle.  2  Hob.  Rhall  be  emptied.  3  Heb.  swallow  «p. 

*  Or,  shut  up.  s  Hob.  and  shall  not  he.  ^  Or,  white  works. 

"^  ll^h.  foundations.  ^Ov,  of  living  things.  ^  Or,  governors. 

10  Heb.  coi-ners.  ii  Heb.  a  spirit  of  perverseness. 

'^Cometh.  ^  move,  OT  flee.  °  melts. 

'  Egypt  against  Egypt.  'fellow.  'mutterers. 

s  the  necromancers.  ^  Egypt.  ^  harsh  dominion. 

istern.  ^ the  rivers  shall  stink.  ^of  Egypt. 

•"  Seed  and  rush.  '^meadows.  ••  on  the  hank  of  the. 

Vail  the  sown  ground  of.  iherpillars  shall  be  ruins,  all  laborers  for  hire  soulrswamps. 

'Only  fools  are  the.  •  The  wise  among  the  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,  ihait  coumd  is. 

'infatuated.  '^A-nd  the  corner-stone  of  its  castes  has  led  Egypt  astray. 


Ver.  1.  j;i]  is  one  of  the  words  that  occur  only  in  the 
first  part  of  Isaiah:  ri.  4;  yii.  2  ;  zxiv.  20;  xxxYii.  22.— 
31p,  in  some  sen.se  as  the  enclosure  that  contains  the 

3?  or  nn,  frequent:   xxvi.  9;  Ixiii.  11;  Ps.  xxxix.  4; 

li.  12 ;  Iv.  6,  etc. D'S'Sx,  see  on  ii.  8. 03'  'D  3'71, 

see  on  xiii.  7. 
Ter.  2.  On  '^pOD  comp.  at  ix.  10. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3.  np3J  comp.  Green  Gr.,  §H1, 1;  Isa.  xxiv.  1, 

3. D''t35^,  a"".  Aey.,  probably  kindred  to  E3N7,  whioh  is 

used  of  the  soft  murmuring  of  a  brook,  viii.  6,  and  of 
soft,  slow,  gentle  stepping  or  acting,  Gen.  xxxiii.  14; 

2  Sam.  xviii.  6,  etc. finS  and    D'y'T,   compare   on 

Tiii.  19. 

Ver.  4.  D''j'lX,  Plural,  with  the  abstract  notion  of  do- 
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minion,  cornp.  Gen.  xxxix.  20;  xlii.  30,  33;  in  Isa.  again 

only  xxvl.  13. ]p  xxv.  3;  xliii.  16;  Ivi.  11. IJD, 

properly  "  to  shut  up,''  only  here  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  5.  The  form  :ir\^J,  as  also  nn^J  xli.  17,  and 
Tiry^^  Jer.  li.  30  can  be  referred  to  nHK/  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  9;  Ixxxviii.  7),  as  is  done  by  Hitzig,  if  the  mean- 
ing '■  to  seat  oneself,"  desidere  suited  our  passage  and 
xl  i.  17.  But  in  both  places  (also  xix.  5  on  aceouni,  of  the 
»r3  before  DTI)  it  is  too  evident  that  the  meaning  "  exa- 
ruit,  to  become  dry,"  is  demanded  by  the  context. 
Moreover  the  whole  of  verse  6  is  with  little  altera- 
tion taken  from  Job  xiv.  11.    For  there  it  reads; — 

OTl  3']n''  "injl  D'-'^O  D;P  ^h]^-  it  is  seen  that 
the  expressions  differ  somewhat  in  the  first  clause, 
while  in  the  second  clause  they  are  literally  alilce-  Job 
employs  the  language  as  the  figure  for  growing  old  and 
dying  off,  without  any  reference  to  the  Nile.  Isaiah  ap- 
plies it  to  the  Nile  particularly,  and  hence  exchanges 
iStX  (diffiuunt)  tor  int!/j. 

Yer.fi.  There  is  no  substantive  HJIX;  so  rT'JIJ^ri 
may  not  be  taken  as  dcn-ominativKm,  though  even  Ewald 
Q  12G  6)  adopts  tlie  view.  Olsjiausen  (§  255  6)  explains 
the  form  as  simply  a  blunder ;  •irT'JTn  is  to  be  restored. 
The  meaning  must  bo'"  to  produce,  to  spread  a  stench." 

The  plural  minj  occurs  only  here  in  the  first  part 

of  Isaiah;  in  the  second  part;  xli.  18;  xlii.  15;  xliii.  2, 
19,  20;  xliv.  27;  xlvii.  2;  1.  2.  D'lnj  xviii.  1,  2,  7; 
xxxiil.  21. 771  comp.  xxxviii.  14;  xvii.4. On  "^lyo 

~   T  .  T 

see  Exefj.  Com.  on  ver.  1. "^IH"'  is  an  Egyptian  word. 

According  to  Kders  (I.  c.  I.  p.  338}  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Nile  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  is  //opi,  the  profane 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  Aur.  Along  with  the  latter 
name  often  stands  aa,  i,  e.,  "  great,"  therefore,  Aur-aa^ 
great  river.  The  ancient  hieratic  form  Aur  became,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  mr  or  to/ (r  and  i  are  exchanged 
according  to  fancy  in  Egyptian,  Ebers,  p.  96).  From 
^i/r-aa  came -iaro.  So  the  word  sounds  also  in  Koptic. 
The  plural  D''1X''  occurs  xxxiii.  21,  of  water  ditches, 
used  for  defence;  Job  xxviii.  1  of  the  shafts  that  the 
miner  digs.  Otherwise  the  word  is  used  only  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile:  Exod.  vii.  19;  viii.  1,  etc.    Comp.  vii. 

18;  xxxvii.  25;  2  Kings  xix.  24. DJp  "cane,"  hence 

Kavtov,  canalis,  xxxv  7;  xxxvi.  6;  xlii.  .3;  xliii.  24;  xlvi. 
6. fl^D  "a  reed,"  Exod.  ii.  3,  5 ;  only  here  in  Isaiah. 

7^P  (/"Op  kindred  to  7DXj  "  marcesccre,  to  languish," 

■•  It       -  I  T  -  T 

occurs  again  only  xxxiii.  9. 

Ver.  7.  ^y\'^^  (from  rT^^,  nudum  esse,  loca  nuda),  oc- 
curs only  in  this  place.  These  nHj?  evidently  corres- 
pond to  the  Egyptian  ^nX  (Gen.  xli.  2 ;  Job  viii.  11),  the 
Nile,  or  reed,  or  rush-meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Comp.  Ebers  L  c.  p.  33S. TTX"*  ''i)  can  hardly  signify 

"  the  mouthing."  For  \.herefor6  should  only  the  mea- 
dows at  the  mouthing  of  the  Nile  wither?  Rather 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2)  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  here  is  the 
same  as  the  lips  of  the  Nile  elsewhere  (Ij^Tl  r\i}\^  Gen. 

xli.  3,  hieroglyphic  sept,  Ebeks,  I.  c.  p.  339.^ ^"ITO,  air, 

X«7.  can  mean  here  only  "  the  place  of  sowing,  the  sowed 

field"  (comp.  IPli^  }?y_  xxiii.  3). n-jj,  dispcUcrc,  dis- 

sipare,  occurs  again  only  xli.  2. ^IJJ^XI  a  form  of  ex- 


pression that  occurs  relatively  the  oftenest  in  Job;  iii. 
21;  xxiii.  8;  xxiv.  24;  xxvii.  19.      Comp.  beside  Psalms 
xxxvii.  lU ;  ciii.  16  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  etc. 
Ver.  S.  UK  comp.  iii.  26. n^PI   and  j"l"lD30   are 

T  T   - 

found  only  here  in  Isaiah ;  on  the  former  compare  Job 

xl.25;  on  the  latter,  Hab.i.  15. ^SSiDX  comp.onxvi.8. 

Ver.  9.  rnp'''nti'  CniyS  are  Una  pectinata,  i.  e-,  linen 
stuff  made  of  hackeled,  pure,  fine  flax.  mp''Tty  is  air. 
\ey. ;  SO  also  is  ''lin-    The  root  of  the  latter  ^^^^^  (xxix, 

~T 

22)  means  candid-urn,  then  nobilem,  bplendidum  esse.  We 
encounter  this  meaning  again  in  "^n  nohilis,  ^^H  "  fine, 
white  bread,"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  probably,  too,  in  the  proper 
names  DT^H  {ingenuus)  riTTl  {nohilitas).    Accordingly 

T  T 

■"in  would  be  "a  fine  white  garment."  Whether  the 
stuff  was  linen  or  cotton  is  not  to  be  determined  from 
the  word  itself.  The  distinction  from  DTlty-)  rather 
favors  the  opinion  that  it  was  cotton.  The  ending  aj  is 
an  old  singular  ending;  comp.  Ewald,  g  164,  c ;  177  a, 

Ver.  10.  The  word  niJIl^  occurs  again  only  Ps.  xi.  3; 

T 

and  there  means  undoubtedly  "pillars,  posts."  This 
meaning  suits  perfectly  in  this  place  also.  Only  verse 
10  is  not  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes,  but  is  to 
be  construed  as  the  theme  for  what  follows,  yet  in  the 
sense  that  the  following  verses  specify  exclusively  the 
notion  TWTW-  Only  at  the  end  of  ver.  15  the  underlying 
thought  of  ver.  10  recurs.  For  "head  and  tail,  palm 
branch  and  rush"  is  only  another  expression  for  that 
which  is  called  "  foundation  pillars  and  hired  laborers." 
Ijiy  (compare  T'Dti'j  mercenariii^)  means  "merces, 

■   T 

pay,"  and  occurs  again  only  Prov.  xi.  18.  They  are, 
therefore,  ^'qucestum  facientes,  hired  laborers;"  a  com- 
prehensive  designation   of  the  lower  classes. The 

expression  U/B}  ^OJX  recalls  D'O  'DJK  xiv.  23.  The 
meaning  "troubled,"  which  some  give  to  '^DJN  in  our 
text,  would  form  a  solitary  instance.  Everywhere  else 
the  word  means  ^^ siagnum, palus  "  (xxxv.  7  ;  xli. 18;  xlii, 
15),  or  '•  arundmetum  "  (Jer.  li.  32).  The  word  is  used  for 
the  pools,  puddles,  swamps  made  by  the  Nile  (Exod.  vii. 
19;  viii.  1). 

Ver.  11.  'IJ.O  is  verb,  denom.  from  'l^'S,  brutus,  stolidus. 

The  Niph.  only  here  in  Isaiah  ;  comp.  Jer.  x.  14,  21. 

■•JX,  this  is  said  because  the  prophet  has  in  mind  a  sin- 
gle priest :  he  thinks,  perhaps,  of  the  'apxiepevs,  "the 
chief  of  the  entire  priesthood,"  (Ebers,  I.  c.  p.  344). 

Ver.  13.  l7i<1J>  "infatuated,"  only  here  in  Isa;  cnmp. 

Num.xii.ll;  Jer.  v.4;  1. 36. XK/J,  "betrayed;"  Nipli. 

only  here;  Hiph.  xxxvi.  14;  xxxvii.  10. ClJ  is  =  P|0- 

Memphis  (comp.  Delitzscu  and  BnuQSCufl'ist  d'Egypte). 

nil£3  "  the  corner  ;"  then  by  metonymy  for  *■£)  pX 

"the  corner-stone,"  Job  xxxviii,  G;  comp.  Isa.  xxviii. 
15;  Jer.li.  26;  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

Ver.  14.  D''^1J^,  *'  perveraeness,"  air.  Aey.,  compare 
"Ipi!?  n^l  1  Kings  xxii.  22  sq. HD'^p^  see  on  ver.  1. 

r6ii,  V.  22. 

'   '  T 

Ver.  15.  1  before  ^JT  and  jlOJt^  is  here  equivalent  to 
"  or  "  (comp.  Ewald,  §  352,  a ;  Jer.  xliv.  28.) 


CHAP.  XIX.  1-15. 
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1.  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  judgment  against 
Egypt:  the  idols  flee,  the  nation  is  dispirited 
(ver.  1).  This  is  the  theme  of  tlie  discourse.  In 
what  follows  the  Prophet  lets  the  Loed  Himself 
set  forth  how  He  means  to  carry  out  in  detail 
what  is  announced  in  ver.  1.  The  Egyptians 
shall  war  on  one  another  (ver.  2) ;  bereft  of  all 
prudent  deliberation,  they  shall  seek  counsel  from 
the  idols  and  wizards  (ver.  3).  But  it  is  of  no 
use.  Egypt  is  subjected  to  a  harsh  rule  (ver.  4). 
The  Nile  dries  up  ;  its  rushes  and  canes  wither 
(vers.  5,  6),  and  also  the  meadows  and  fields  on 
its  banks  (ver.  7) ;  its  fisheries  come  to  a  misera- 
ble end  (ver.  8);  the  preparation  of  linen  and 
cotlon  stuff  ceases  (ver.  9).  The  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  classes  are  ruined  (ver.  10) ;  the 
priests  and  the  wise  men  that  boast  an  ancient 
royal  descent  are  at  an  end  with  their  wisdom  ; 
they  know  not  what  the  Lord  has  determined  con- 
cerning Egypt  (vers.  11,  12) ;  they  are  altogetlier 
perplexed  in  their  thoughts,  so  that  they  only 
lead  Egypt  about  in  a  maze  (vers.  13,  14). 
Neither  for  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  does  labor 
for  the  general  benefit  succeed  any  more  (ver. 
15). 

2.  The  burden midst  of  it. — Ver.   1. 

Mizmim,  is  not  the  native  name  for  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptians  never  used  it.  It  is 
neither  to  be  found  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, nor  can  it  be  explained  from  the  Koptio 
language.  The  Egyptians  called  their  land  (the 
Nile  valley)  Cham ;  Koptic,  Keme,  Kemi,  Chemi 
(t.  e.  "black").  Mizraim  is  the  name  given  to 
the  land  by  its  eastern,  Semitic  neighbors. 
Ebbrs  (I.  c,  p.  71  sqq.)  proceeds  from  ^i2fD 
which  means  coarctatio,  and  then  munimenlum, 
"fortification"  (Ps.  xxxi.  22;  Ix.  11;  Mic.  vii. 
12;  Hab.  ii.  1,  etc.).  Egypt  is  so  named,  Isa. 
xix.  6 ;  xxxvii.  25 ;  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  Mic.  vii. 
12.  Ebers  maintains  that  the  eastern  neighbors 
BO  named  Lower  Egypt  primarily,  from  the  cir- 
cumvallation  that  extended  through  the  entire 
Isthmns,  from  Sues  of  Pelusium  to  the  Eed  Sea, 
and  thus  completely  shut  off  Lower  Egypt  from 
the  East ;  so  that  it  was  an  ^'ISa  pN,  "  a  land 
shut  off  by  fortification  "  for  those  eastern  neigh- 
bors. But  when  the  Hyksos  had  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  land,  they  learned  for  the  first 
that  it  was  far  larger  than  they  had  supposed,  viz., 
that  it  extended  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  fortification  far  up  the  Nile  to  the  cata- 
racts: in  other  words  they  learned  that  there  was 
a  Lower  and  an  Upper  Egyp*.  Hence  the  dual 
D'ISO.  Although  the  normal  dual  of  1'1S0 
would  sound  differently,  yet  Ebers  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  inflection  of  proper  names  often 
takes  its  own  peculiar  form  {I.  c,  p.  86).  It  is 
debatable  whether  the  original  distinction  between 
■^1^3  and  0]'2^U  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered 
to.  In  Isa.  xi.  11,  D'lSD  is  evidently  used  in 
the  narrower  sense  in  which  IIVD  was  originally 
used.  ["  DnSIp  is  here  the  name  of  the  ancestor 
(G^-n-  x_  6),  put  for  his  descendants."  J.  A.  A. — 
'  Mizraim,_  or  Misrim,  the  name  given  to  Egypt 
'n  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  plural  form,  and  is 
toe  Hdjrew  mode  of  expressing  the  '  two  regions 


of  Egypt'  (so  commonly  met  with  in  the  hierogly- 
phics), or  the  'two  Miser,'  a  name  still  used  by 
the  Arabs,  who  call  Egypt,  as  well  as  Cairo, 
Musk,  or  Misr."  Wilkinson's  Mann,  and  Cud. 
of  Ane.  Egypt,  I.  2,  quoted  by  Barnes  in  be, 
who  adds  :  "  The  origin  of  the  name  '  Egypt '  is 
unknown.  Egyptus  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
an  ancient  king  of  the  country  "]. 

Jehovah  sets  out  for  Egypt  to  hold  an  assize 
there.  He  rides  swiftly  thither  on  light  clouds 
(Ps.  xviii.  11 ;  Ixviii.  34).  Egypt's  idols  flee  be- 
fore Him.  They  recognize  in  Him  their  lord  and 
master,  Luke  iv.  34.  The  people  are  dispirited ; 
their  courage  sinks.  One  is  involuntarily  remind- 
ed of  the  visitation  Egypt  once  before  experienced 
on  the  part  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xii.  12).  Idols 
and  people  of  Egypt  have  once  before  felt  the 
power  of  Jehovah :  just  for  this  reason  they  flee 
and  tremble  before  Him  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  25; 
Ezek.  XXX.  13 ;  1  Sam.  v.  3). 

3.  And  I  ■will   set Lord   of  hosts. — 

Vers.  2-4.  Dunckee  {Geseh.  des  Alterth.,  I.  p. 
602)  says :  "  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
this  passage  refers  to  the  anarchy  that  followed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ethiopians  (Diodor.,  I.  66) 
about  the  year  695,  or  the  contests  that  preceded 
Psammetichus'  ascending  the  throne  (between 
078-670)."  But  it  appears  that  the  anarchy  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopians  was  not  con- 
siderable. Hekodotxjs  (11.147)  especially  praises 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  Dodecarche.  And 
if  misunderstandings  did  arise,  they  might  be 
taken  into  the  Prophet's  comprehensive  glance  as 
essentially  of  the  same  sort  with  those  that  soon 
after  preceded  the  sole  dominion  of  Psammetichus. 
Such  periods  of  internal  discord,  any  way,  oc- 
curred often  in  Egypt.  Thus  a  papyrus  discovered 
by  Harris  in  1855,  and  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Eam-ses  III.,  leaf  75  sqq.  informs  us :  "  The  land 
of  Egypt  fell  into  a  decline  :  every  one  did  as  he 
pleased,  long  years  there  was  no  sovereign  for 
them,  that  had  the  supreme  power  over  the  rest 
of  things.  The  land  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the 
princes  in  the  districts.  One  killed  another  in 
jealousy."  Comp.  Eisenlohe.TAc ^reat  Harris 
Papyrus ;  a  lecture,  Leipzig,  1872.  'Thus  even  the 
disturbances  with  which  Egypt  was  visited  in 
consequence  of  the  irruption  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Pianchi  Meramen  may  be  included,  which 
Stade  (Dels.  valt.  aeth.,  p.  30  sqq.)  holds  to  be 
intended  by  the  cruel  lord  and  fierce  king  ver.  4. 
For  when  Isaiah  wrote,  if  the  date  given  above 
is  correct,  the  events  under  Pianchi  Meramen  be- 
longed to  the  past  and  not  to  the  future.  By  the 
aid  of  Ionian  and  Karian  pirates  (Herod.  II. 
152)  Psammetichus  subdued  his  opponents,  after 
an  eight  years'  contest,  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Momemphis. 

What  the  Prophet  says  (ver.  3)  of  the  empty- 
ing out  of  the  spirit  of  Egypt  and  swallowing  up 
its  counsel  (comp.  ill.  12)  indicates  the  impotence 
of  the  rulers  to  help  the  situation  with  such  means 
as  shall  be  at  their  command.  In  their  extremity 
they  will  apply  to  their  idols,  their  interpreters, 
i.  e.  "the  mutterers."  But  in  vain.  Egj'pt  is 
■handed  over  to  a  harsh  rule  and  a  stern  king.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  terms  apply  very 
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well  to  Psammetichus  and  the  subsequent  kings 
of  liis  race,  Necho  and  Hophra,  for  they  called 
in  foreign  help  to  the  support  of  their  dominion, 
and  gave  thereby  a  blow  to  the  old  Egyptian 
existence  from  which  it  never  recovered.  We 
are  told  by  Diodobus  (I.  67)  and  Hekodotus 
(II.  30)  that,  in  consequence  of  the  favor  that 
Psammetichus  showed  to  foreigners,  more  than 
200,000  Egyptians  of  the  military  caste  emigrated 
to  Ethiopia  during  the  reign  of  that  king. 
Under  Necho,  of  the  laborers  on  the  canal  that 
was  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  120,000 
perished  (Her.  II.  158).  Hophra  or  Aprieswas 
dethroned  because  an  expedition  against  Cyrene, 
for  which  he  had  employed  an  army  composed 
only  of  Egyptians,  ended  in  severe  defeat.  For 
his  conduct  was  construed  to  be  an  intentional 
devotion  of  the  Egyptians  to  destruction  (Hekod. 
II.  161-169;  IV.  159).  These  and  other  histori- 
cal events  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.  But  they  do  not  ex- 
haust it.  Nothing  was  less  in  Isaiah's  mind  than 
to  make  those  transactions  the  subject  of  special 
prediction.  How  would  we  in  that  case  apply 
what  follows,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Nile  drying 
up  and  vegetation  ceasing  ?  Can  this,  too,  be 
megint  literally  ?  By  both  declarations  the  Pro- 
phet means  only  to  announce  to  Egypt  a  judg- 
ment by  which,  on  both  sides  of  its  life,  the  his- 
torical and  the  natural,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities. This  judgment  has  not  been  realized 
by  only  one  or  a  few  definite  events.  It  is  realized 
by  every  thing  that  precedes  the  conversion  of 
Egypt  to  Jehovah  (ver.  21  sqq.)  and  contributes 
to  it ;  and  to  that  belongs,  above  all,  its  oppres- 
sion by  a  foe  from  without,  that  is  by  Assyria. 
This  moment,  it  is  true,  does  not  appear  especial- 
ly in  chaYit.  xix.,  but  to  the  presentation  of  this 
the  complementary  chapt.  xx.  is  exclusively  de- 
voted. 

4.   And   the   •waters confounded. — 

Vers.  5-9.  The  Nile  is  called  a  sea  (comp.  xviii. 
2;  xxvii.  1;  Nah.  iii.  8;  Mic.  vii.  12?),  not 
merely  because  of  its  normal  breadth  within  its 
own  banks,  but  also  because  it  really  spreads  out 
like  a  sea  at  the  time  of  overflow,  which  to  suit 
the  context,  must  be  regarded  as  the  special  allu- 
sion here.  Hence  Herodottjs  (II.  97)  calls  it 
"  the  sea  of  Egypt."  Comp.  Plin.  Hist,  nat.,  35, 
11.  "  The  water  of  the  Nile  resembles  a  sea." 
Seneca  Quaest.  nat.  IV.  2.  '•  At  first  it  abates, 
then  by  continued  accession  of  waters  it  spreads 
out  into  the  appearance  of  a  broad  and  turbid 
sea,"  Gesen.  in  he.  If  D',  "  sea"  designates  the 
Nile  in  its  overflow,  then  "IHJ  means  the  stream 
within  its  normal  bed,  and  the  nilDJ,  "  streams  " 
and  D'TN'  "  ditches,"  mean  the  arms  and  canals 
of  the  Nile.  With  the  drying  up  of  the  Nile  and 
its  branches  perishes,  of  course,  the  vegetation 
that  depends  on  them,  and  thus  also  the  fisheries 
and  the  important  manufacture  of  linen  and 
cotton.  On  the  extraordinary,'  productive  fisher- 
ies of  the  Nile,  comp.  Wilkinson,  I.  c.  I.  and  II. 
Linen  garments  were  especially  worn  by  the 
priests.  In  the  temples  they  were  allowed  to 
wear  only  linen  garments.  All  mummy  bandages 
also  were  required  to  be  of  linen.  On  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  cotton  in  Egypt,  see  Wil- 
kinson II. 


5.  And  they  shall  be  broken rush, 

may  do. — Vers.  10-15.  In  these  verses  the 
Prophet  portrays  the  ruin  of  Egypt  in  another 
aspect  of  its  national  life,  m. :  the  division  into 
castes,  in  which  he  especially  sets  forth  the 
highest  class  as  overtaken  by  the  ruin.  Sj 
nini^  (see  under  Text,  and  Gram.),  is  not  to  be 
understood  the  lower  classes  (Hendewekk  and 
Ewald)  nor  weaving  (with  a  reference  to  rfB', 
H'iJJ,  RooKDA,  RosENMUEiLER  and  Others). 
They  are  the  upper  classes,  the  highest  castes 
(comp.  iii.  1).  These  shall  be  D'NJID  _i  e., 
'■cast  down,  crumbled  to  ruins"  (comp.  liii.  5, 
10;  iii.  15;  Ivii.  15),  what  is  thus  predicated  cor- 
responding to  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  I  see  an  allusion  to  the  ruins.  For 
already  in  Isaiah's  time  there  were  buildings  in 
Egypt  whose  origin  dated  back  more  than  a 
thousand  years. 

Is  if  not  fitting  that  the  Prophet  compares  the 
humiliation  of  the  grandees  of  Egypt  to  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  biiildings,  and  the  sorely 
visited  lower  classes  to  swamps  of  its  Nile  ?  {See 
Text,  and  Gram,  on  ver.  10). 

In  what  follows  he  depicts  further  the  ccming 
to  nought  of  the  grandees,  setting  forth  especially 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  wisdom,  so  celebrated  of 
old  (Acts  vii.  22 ;  Herod.  IV.  6,  77,  ICO).  The 
princes  of  Zoan  are  only  fools.  (Zoan  =  Tania, 
the  royal  repidence  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  comp.  Eeers,  /.  c.,  I.  p. 
272  sqq.  ;  identical  with  Ramses,  according  to 
Bkugsch,  address  before  the  Oriental  Congress, 
London,  1874).  "  The  sages  among  the  coun- 
sellors of  Pharaoh,"  are  properly  those  of  the 
counsellors  who  alone  deserve  the  predicate 
"  wise."  The  expression  recalls  rrnnt!'  niDDn 
"  her  wise  ladies  "  in  the  song  of  Deborah  ( Jud. 
V.  29)  which  must  also  be  translated:  "the wisest 
among  her  princesses."  On  the  O'DDPI,  the 
priestly  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,  see  Eeebs,  I-  c. 
I.  p.  341  sqq. 

As  to  the  name  Pharaoh,  it  reads  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  hieratic  writing  "Peraa"  or  "Pcra," 
which  means  literally  "great  house"  (comp.  sub- 
lime Porte).  Comp.  Ebers,  p.  263  sqq.  The 
word  designates  also  simply  the  king's  palace 
(Ebers,  ibid.). 

The  Prophet  assumes  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
base  their  claim  to  wisdom  on  two  circumstances: 
1)  on  their  antiquity,  2)  on  their  high,  royal 
origin.  If  the  ancient  kings  were  of  a  priestly 
race,  which  is  correctly  assumed,  and  if  the  wis- 
dom of  the  priests  was  traditional,  then  the 
counsel  which  they  ga'fre  the  king  originated 
from  a  source  which  must  enjoy  the  highest  con- 
sideration in  his  eyes.  How  lamentably,  says 
Isaiah,  must  this  counsel,  proceeding  from  such 
high  authority,  come  to  confusion.  Did  they 
know  what  God  had  determined  against  Egypt, 
they  could  then  take  measures  against  it  (ver. 
12).  As  it  is  they  are  in  a  maze.  They  are 
themselves  infatuated,  and  deceived  ;  hence  the 
"  corner-stone  of  its  tribes  "  (i.  e.,  the  tribe,  mn.: 
the  class  on  which  the  whole  Egyptian  body 
politic  rests ;  the  priestly  class)  leads  the  whole 
land  astray  (ver.  13).  'The  Lord  has,  in  fact,_a8 
it  were,  mingled  a  spirit  of  perverseness  in  the  in- 
ward part  of  Egypt,  so  that  by  the  very  ones  in 
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whom,  so  to  speak,  the  understanding  of  the  land 
concentrated,  the  land  is  led  astray  in  the  most 
shameful  manner.  This  shameful  leading  astray 
he  expresses  by  a  very  revolting  figure:  he  com- 
pares Egypt  to  a  drunken  man  rolling  about 
hither  and  thither  in  his  own  vomitings  (ver. 
14).    Comp.  xxviii.  8 ;   Jer.  xlviii.  26  uses  the 


same  figure  of  Moab. Thus  Egypt  becomes 

poor  in  deeds.  All  it  does  is  nothing  done. 
Neither  head  nor  tail ;  neither  palm-branch  nor 
rush,  i.  e.,  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
I  comp.  on  ix.  13)  will  accomplish  anything. 
With  this  the  Prophet  returns  back  to  the  thought 
from  which  (ver.  9)  he  started  out. 


2)  The  Transition:  Egypt  fears  the  LORD. 

Chapter  XIX.  16,  17. 

16  In  that  day  shall  Egypt  be  like  unto  women : 
And  it  shall  be  afraid  and  fear 

'Because  of  the  shaking  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Which  he  shaketh  over  it. 

17  And  the  land  of  Judah  shall  be  a  terror  unto  Egypt, 

Every  one  that  'maketh  mention  thereof  shall  be  afraid  in  himself, 
Because  of  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Which  he  hath  determined  against  it. 


»  Prom  before  the  lifting  of  the  hand,  etc.,  which  He  lifteth  against  it. 


*  recalls  it. 


TEXTUAL  AND 

Ver.  16.  Tin  comp.  x.  29  ;  xxxii,  16 ;  xli.  5. "inS 

xii.  2 ;  xxxiii.  14 ;  xliv.  8, 11 :  Ix.  6. The  verb  n'jn  we 

have  already  read  of  the  hand  lifted  up  in  threatening: 
li.  15,  comp.  x.  15,  02;  xiii.  2;  XXX.  28. niJljn,  fre- 
quent in  the  Pentateuch,  occur.s  in  Isaiah  only  here  and 

XXX.  32. Regarding  the  expression   rmri'   HmN 

it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  apart  from  the  frequent 
bsity  nOlN  in  Ezekiel,  nmK  never  occurs  in  con- 


GRAMMATIOAL. 

nectlon  with  the  name  of  a  nation  except  here  and  Gen. 
xlvii.  20,  26,  in  the  expression  D'lSD  nmX' Njn 

T  T 

(from  Jjn,  circulare,  tnpudiare),  "the  revolving  move- 
ment of  dizziness,"  is  arr.  Ae-y. The  expression  73 

'Ul  "^K/X,  IS  a  resolving  of  the  otherwise  usual  parti- 
cipial construction,  on  which  comp.  Ewald,  §  337,  c,  sq. 
— The  Hiph.  'T'3Tn  is  frequent  in  Isaiah  ;  xii.  4 ;  xxvi. 
13;  xxxvi.  iii.  22,  xliii.  26;  xlviii.  1 ;  Ixil.  6,  etc. 


EXEGETICAI.,  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  discourse  is  artistically  arranged :  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing,  Egypt  still  thinks  it 
may  be  saved  by  its  own  wisdom.  Now  it  has 
surrendered  this  hope.  It  trembles  before  the 
threatening  gesture  of  Jehovah's  hand  (ver.  16). 
In  fact,  whenever  the  land  of  Judah  is  thought 
of,  Egypt  quakes  with  fear  lest  the  decree  of  Je- 
hovah may  be  accomplished  (ver.  17). 

2.  The  expression  of  Isaiah  "  in  that  day  " 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  part  (in  the  second 


it  occurs  only  Hi.  6)  appears  with  more  frequency 
in  the  present  chapter,  than  in  any  other  passage: 
vis. :  vers.  16,  18,  19,  21,  23,  24.  Comp.  the  re- 
mark at  ii.  12.  As  often  as  one  utters  the  name 
Judah,  men  turn  affrighted  to  him,  for  they  know 
but  too  well  the  power  of  the  God  of  Judah. 
The  counsel  of  Jehovah,  then,  of  which  ver.  12 
speaks,  must  have  been  partly  accomplished. 
Meu  fear  its  further  and  complete  fulfilment. 


J)   EGYPT  BY  DEGREES  CONVERTED    WHOLLY  TO    THE   LORD,  AND    THE 
THIRD  IN  THE  CONFEDERATION  WITH  ASSYRIA  AND  ISRAEL. 

Chapter  XIX.  18-25. 

18  In  that  day  "shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
■"Speak  'the  language  of  Canaan, 

And  "swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ; 

One  shall  be  called,  "The  city  of  destruction. 

19  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
In  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord. 

20  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
Unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt : 

15 
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For  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors, 

And  he  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  ^a  great  one, 
^And  he  shall  deliver  them. 

21  And  the  Loed  shall  be  known  to  Egypt, 

And  ^the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day. 

And  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation  ; 

^Yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it. 

22  And  the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt :  he  shall  smite  and  heal  it : 
And  they  shall  return  even  to  the  Lord, 

And  he  shall  be  iutreated  of  them,  and  shall  heal  them. 

23  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria, 
And  'the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt, 

And  ^  the  Egyptian  into  Assyria, 

And  "^the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  ^the  Assyrians. 

24  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third 
With  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

25  Even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  "land  :  "whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  **shall  bless, 

saying  : 
Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people, 
And  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands. 
And  Israel  mine  inheritance. 


1  Heb.  the  lip. 

»  shaU  be. 
^champion. 
•  Assj/Ha. 
"»  earth. 


b  Speaking. 

^ And  shaUy  etc. 

iBgj/pt. 

°  since. 


« Or,  Herex,  or  the  sun. 

"  swearing 
K  Eqjipt. 
k  Eg'iipt. 

;  them. 


^  It  Ha-heret. 

i^And. 

^Assyria. 


Ver.  18.  The  expression  O  HS^  occura  only  here.— 
J73Eyj  with  7  must  be  distinguished  from  its  use  with 
3.  Tlie  latter  is  "to  swear  by  one  "  (Ixii.  8 ;  Amos  vi. 
8 ;  viii.  7,  etc.) ;  the  former  is  "  to  swear,  to  oblige  one's- 
eelf  to  another  by  oath,"  fZeph.  i.  5;  Gen.  siiv.7;  1.24; 
Exod.  xiii.  6;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  etc.^.  O'^'ilT]  or  D'^nH. 
Sixteen  Codd.  have  the  latter  reading,  also  several  edi- 
tions. The  LXX.  inileed  reads  acrcSiK,  wliich  is  evi- 
dentlyadesigned  alteration  resulting  from  the  app!ina- 
tion  of  i.  26  to  the  Egyptian  city.  But  Symm.,  the  Vulg. 
(civitas  sohs\  Saadia,  the  Talmud  {Menachot  Fol.  110,  A), 
also  translate  "  city  of  the  snn."  On  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  codices  and  editions  have  D'^Hj  and  among 
the  ancient  versions  at  least  tlie  Steiac  decidedly  so 
reads  (for  'Ape's,  which  Aqu.  and  Theod.  read,  could 
stand  also  for  D"^n).  Thus  critically  the  reading  D'TI 
is  the  best  supported.  The  authority  of  the  Masora  is 
for  it.  But  the  reading  DTH  is,  any  way,  very  ancient 
Symmaciitjs,  Jerome,  the  TAROxnaieT  met  with  it.  And  it 
must  have  enjoyed  equal  authority  with  the  other  read- 
ing. Else  the  Targumist  would  not  have  combined  both 
readings  when  he  writes:  XT*n^1  TOl^'n"'^  Kfl'lp 
3*17107,1.  (;.,  the  city  "Befh-Shemes  guae/uiura  est  ad 
evertcndum^  i.  c,  quae  mertetur.^''  And  the  fact  that  the 
treatise  Menachot  reads  D'^n  is  certainly  proof  that 
weighty  authorities  supported  this  reading.  Add  to 
thl3  that  D'^n  by  no  means  affords  a  satisfactory  sense. 
For  the  moaning  "  lion."  which  some  assume  from  the 
Arabic  {haris  '  the  render")  is  very  doubtful,  first  from 
the  fact  that  it  rests  only  on  Arabic  ptymology.  Yet 
more  uncertain  is  the  meaning  liberatio,  salus,  amor,  bo 
it  derived  from  the  Syriac  (wliich,  as  Gesen.  in  loc.  de- 
monstrates, rests  on  pure  misunderstanding)  or,  with 


exegetical  and  cbitical. 

MAnaEE,  from  the  Hebrew,  by  taking  Din="  tearing 
loose,"  whereas  it  can  only  mean  "rending  in  pieces. 


destroying."  And  in  this  latter  sense  many  expositors 
take  the  word.  But  how  can  a  word  of  such  mischiev- 
ous import  suit  in  a  context  so  full  of  joy  and  comfort? 
Caspari  {Zeitsr.hr.  fiir  Luth.  TheoL  1841,  III.),  whom 
Drechsleh  and  Delitzech  follow,  is  therefore  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Prophet,  by  a  slight  change  wrote  QIH 
instead  of  D^H,  but  will  have  this  word  O'^H  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  *' destr^oying  the  idolatry,"  like 
Jer.  xliii.  13  prophesies  the  "  breaking  in  pieces  of  the 
obelisks  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 
But  against  this  view  is  the  fact  that  such  twisting  of 
words  occurs  always  only  in  a  bad  sense.  Thus  Ezek. 
XXX.  VJ  calls  the  city  n|<  by  the  name  Tli<;  Hon.  iv.  15; 
v.  8  (comp.  Amos  v.  fi)  calls  '7X~n''jl  by  the  name  |)X~n^3 
(for  which  moreover  an  actual  and  neighboring  TlX~n*3 

l-,T 

Josh.  vii.  2  gave  the  handle);  Isa.  vii.  6  changes  the 
name  7t?3tD  into  7N3t3-  although  he  uses  it  in  pama; 

■•  :   It  ~  ;    it 

and  xxi.  11  ho  introduces  Edom  under  the  name  of 
non  ("silence  of  the  dead")  and,  finally  the  Talmud  in 

T 

the  treatise  Aboda  sara  {Fol,  46  a,  in  the  German  translor 
tionof  EwALD,  Nuremberg,  1856.  p.  324)  gives  the  follow- 
ing examples  as  prescribing  the  rule  for  changing  the 
names  of  cities  that  have  an  idolatrous  meaning :  "  Has 
such  a  city  had  the  name  K'^/J  IT'S,  "  bouse  of  revela- 
tion," it  should  be  called  X'S^  iT'S  "house  of  conceal- 
ment" for  fossae,  latrinae);  has  the  city  been  called 
InD  n''3,  "house  of  the  king,"  it  should  be  called 

3^3  IT'S  "house  of  the  dog;"  instead  of  ^3  Tj;  "t^e 
all-seeing  eye,"  call  it  V^p  pj?  "the  eye  of  thorns."— 
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Further  examples  of  the  kind  see  in  Btjxtouff,  Lex., 

Chald.,  Talmud,  ct  rabb.,  p.  10S6  sq.,  ft.   i/.,  X^'l^. ■ 

Thus  we  see  that  D^H  as  a  twisting  of  D^H  niust  either 
be  opposed  to  the  context  or  to  the  usus  loquendi.  I 
therefore  hold  D*in  to  be  the  original  correct  reading. 
Bat  D^n  means  "the  sun"  (Jud.  i.  35,  where  it  la  re- 
markable that  a  little  before,  ver.  23,  a  K'Dty^H''^  is 

mentioned ,  viii.  13;  xiv.  18;  Job  ix.  7;.    I  think,  as 

older  expositors  (comp.  Gesen.  in  Inc.)  and  latterly  Pres- 
8EL  (Herz.  E.  EncycL.  X.,  p.  612_)  have  conjectured,  that 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  name  D*^nn~'^^J7  in  our 
verse  was  the  occasion  for  seeking  a  locality  near  He- 
liopolia  for  the  temple  of  Onias.  The  reason  why  it  was 
not  built  immediately  in  or  at  Heliopolis  was  that  a 
suitable  site  (£7rnT)fiet(iTaTo»'  tokov)  for  building  was 
found  at  Leontopolis,  which  was  yet  in  the  Nome  of  He- 
liopolis. That  Onias  in  his  petition  to  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  evidently  appealed  in  a  special  way  to  verse 
19  proves  nothing  against  the  assumption  that  ver.  18 
also  had  a  significance  for  him.  He  even  says  expres.aly, 
after  having  quoted  the  contents  of  ver.  19 :  "  (cat  n-oXAa 

fi^  rrpoe^riTevaev  aAAa  roiaura  flid  rhv  t^ttoi'."  But  if  th  C 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  according  to  Josephus  {.Bell, 
jud.  7,  10,  4),  stood  343  years  (it  ought  rather  to  say  243), 
was  a  great  offence  to  the  Hebrew  Jews,  it  could  easily 
happen  that  D'ln  of  our  verse  was  changed  by  them  to 
Din.  There  are  in  fact  six  MSS.  that  read  expressly 
Dinn  "yy  "city  of  the  curse  ;"  and  the  'Ao-eJe'ic  of  the 
IjXS.  is  manifestly  an  intentional  alteration  in  the  op- 
posite sense. Therefore  intentional  changes  pro  ei 

contra  have  undeniably  been  perpetrated.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained not  only  the  duplicate  reading  in  general,  but 
especially,  too,  the  tradition  of  D^^  as  the  orthodox 
reading,  and  the  fixing  of  the  same  by  the  Masorets.— 
Comp.  moreover,  REiNXEin  the  Tub.  theol.  Quart.  ScArift. 


1870,  Heft  I.,  on  the  imputed  changes  of  the  Masoretic 
text  in  Isa.  xix.  18,  and  the  remarks  of  the  same  writer 
in  his  Bcltrilgcn  zur  Eklr.  des  A.  T.  Qiesen  1872,  Bund 
VIII.,  p.  87  sqq. 

Ver.  20.  The  combination  Ij}^)  illxS  occurs  only 
here.    Of  more  frequent  occurrence  is  ri£31D^    mW, 

Deut.  xiii.  2;  xxviii.  46;  Isa.  xx.  3, :]1  partlcip. — 

"  contestant,  champion,"  comp.  xlv.  9 ;  Jer.  li.  36 ;  not 
an  uncommon  use  of  the  word  in  Judges ;  vi.  31 ;  xi.  26; 
xxi.  22. 

Ver.  21.  13j?  with  latent  transitive  notion  ;  Exod.  x. 
26;  comp.  Gen.  xxx.  20. 

Ver.  22.  The  reason  wliy  Isaiah  uses  the  word  tijj  is 
probably  because  this  word  is  repeatedly  used  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt :  Exod.  vii.  27;  xii.  13,  23,  27;  Josh. 

xxiv.  5 Tnj^J,  audientem  sc  praesiitit  alicui ;    only 

here  in  Isaiah ;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  14 ; 
xxiv.  25. 

"Ver.  23.  riTOD  see  vii.  3. n^^  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  the  abbreviation  of  the  statement  that  occurs 
entire  immediately  before  with  application  there  to 
Egypt  alone.  The  same  service  {^^^y)  shall  Egypt  per- 
form in  union  with  Assyria.  The  Prophet  could  so 
much  the  more  readily  express  himself  thus,  in  as 
much  as  13_y  is  used  also  elsewhere  (Job  xxxvi.  11)  in 
tlie  same  absolute  way. 

Ver.  24.  TYTii^lVJ  is  in  itself  tertia;  yet  not  merely 
pars,  but  size,  degree  generally,  designated  by  "three." 
Compare  XVW'h'ID  vhi^  xv.  6.  Here  it  is  the  third 
element,  the  third  factor  that  must  be  added  in  order 
to  make  the  harmony  complete. 

Ver.  2j.  T^'X  cannot  be  construed  as  simple  relative 
pronoun.  For  then  the  suffix  in  ^2'^^  must  be  referred 
to  VlXn  which  will  hardly  do.  It  is  therefore  con- 
strued =  "so  that,"  or  "since,"  and  the  suffix  named 
is  referred  to  the  individual  that  each  of  the  three  forms 
by  itself  (comp.  xvii.  10, 13).  Therefore  "li^X  here  is  a 
conjunction  (Geeen  Qr.,  g  239, 1 ). 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Egypt  will  gradually  be  altogether  conyerted 
to  the  Lord.  At  first,  indeed,  only  five  cities  will 
serve  Him  (ver.  18),  but  soon  the  Lord  will  have 
an  altar  in  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  dedicated  to  Him 
on  the  border  (ver.  19)  will  at  once  announce  to 
the  approaching  traveller  that  Egypt  is  a  land 
that  pays  worship  to  Jehovah.  Then,  when  they 
cry  to  the  Lord,  He  will  deliver  them  from  op- 
pression as  He  did  Israel  of  old  in  the  days  of  the 
judges  (ver.  20).  He  will  reveal  Himself  to 
them,  and  they  will  know  Him  and  offer  Him  di- 
vine service  in  due  form  (ver.  21).  He  will,  in- 
deed, smite  them  like  His  own  people,  but  then 
He  will  heal  them  again:  but  they  will  turn  to 
Him,  and  He  will  let  Himself  be  entreated  of 
them  (ver.  22).  But  not  only  Egypt— Assyria 
too  will  then  be  converted  to  the  Lord.  And  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Assyria  there  will  be  busy  inter- 
course, and  they  will  no  more  be  enemies  of  one 
another,  but  serve  the  Lord  in  common  (ver.  23). 
And  Israel  will  be  the  third  in  the  confederation, 
and  that  will  be  a  great  blessing  from  the  Lord 
for  the  whole  earth  (ver.  24),  who  then  will  call 
Egypt  His  people,  Assyria  the  work  of  His  hand, 
but  Israel  always  still  His  special  inheritance. 


2.   In  that  day destrnction.— Ver.  18. 

The  fifth  is  the  half  of  ten.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  neither  a  small  nor  a  great  number  (Corn,  a 
Lapide).  But  if  in  the  ten  there  lies  the  idea 
of  completeness,  wholeness,  then  five  is  not  any 
sort  of  fraction  of  the  whole,  but  the  half,  which 
added  to  itself  forms  the  whole.  By  the  five  the 
ten  is  assured.  There  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in 
the  five  the  idea  of  the  mustard  seed,  but  rather 
the  idea  of  being  already  half  attained.  From 
passages  like  Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  Exod.  xxii.  1 ;  Num. 
vii.  17,  23;  Matt.  xxv.  2,  20;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19,  it  is 
not  erroneously  concluded  that  the  five  has  a  cer- 
tain symbolical  meaning.  Bepide.'>  this,  in  respect 
to  the  division  of  the  year  into  seven  months  (of 
freedom  from  water)  and  five  months  (of  the  over- 
flow) the  five  was  a  sacred  number  to  the  Egypt- 
ians. Comp.  Ebees,  I.e.,  p.  359:  "Seven  and 
five  present  themselves  as  especially  sacred  num- 
bers.'' To  think,  as  HiTZio  does,  of  five  parti- 
cular cities  (Heliopolis,  Leontopolis,  Migdol, 
Daphne,  Memphis),  is  opposed  to  the  character 
of  the  prophecy.  Five  cities,  therefore,  shall 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  the  law.     That  is,  they 
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shall  found  a  place  in  the  midst  of  them  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah. 

["The  construction  of  Calvin  (who  under- 
stands five  out  of  six  to  be  intended)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  the  other.?  arbitrarily  assume  a 
standard  of  comparison  (twenty  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  ten,  etc.) ;  whereas  this  hypothesis  finds 
it  in  the  verse  itself,  five  profe.ssing  the  true  reli- 
gion to  one  rejecting  it.  Most  of  the  other  inter- 
pretations understand  the  one  to  be  included  in 

the  five,  as  if  he  had  said  one  of  them.  As  nnxv 
admits  either  of  these  senses,  or  rather  applica- 
tions, the  question  must  depend  upon  the  mean- 
ing given  to  the  rest  of  the  clause.  Even  on 
Calvin's  hypothesis,  however,  the  proportion 
indicated  need  not  be  taken  with  mathematical 
precision.  What  appears  to  be  meant  is  that  five- 
sixth.s,  i.  e.,  a  very  large  proportion,  shall  profess 
the  true  religion,  while  the  remaining  sixth  per- 
sists in  unbelief"  "It  shall  be  said  to  one,  i.  e.,  one 
shall  be  addressed  as  follows,  or  called  by  the  fol- 
lowing name.  This  periphrasis  is  common  in 
Isaiah,  but  is  never  applied,  as  Gesenius  ob- 
serves, to  the  actual  appellation,  but  always  to  a 
de.scription  or  symbolical  title  (see  iv.  3;  Ixi.  6; 
Ixii.  4).  This  may  be  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  explanation  of  D^nn  as  a.  proper 
name."  "All  the  interpretations  which  have  now 
been  mentioned  [the  one  Dr.  Naegelsbach  fa- 
vors being  included  in  the  number— Tr.]  either 
depart  from  the  common  text  or  explain  it  by 
some  forced  or  foreign  analogy.  If,  however,  we 
proceed  upon  the  only  safe  principle  of  adhering 
to  the  common  text,  and  to  Hebrew  usage,  with- 
out the  strongest  reasons  for  abandoning  either  or 
both,  no  explanation  of  the  name  can  be  so  satis- 
factory as  that  given  by  Calvin  {civitas  desola- 
tinnit)  and  the  Eng.  Version  ('city  of  destruc- 
tion')." J.  A.  A.] 

The  city  of  destruction.— Isaiah  often  ex- 
prcwes  tlie  future  existence  of  a  person  or  matter 
by  a  name,  of  which  he  says  it  shall  be  applied 
to  the  perpon  in  question  (i.  26;  iv.  3;  Ixi.  6 ; 
Ixii.  4).  Here  there  seems  to  be  intended,  not  so 
much  a  characteristic  of  the  nature,  as  a  mark 
that  shall  serve  as  a  means  for  recognizing  the 
fulfilment.  For  why  does  the  Prophet  give  the 
nameof  only  one  cityf  Why  does  he  not  give  the 
five  cities  a  name  in  common?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Prophet  saw  five  points  that  shone  forth 
out  of  the  obscurity  that  concealed  the  future  of 
Egypt  from  his  eyes.  They  are  the  five  cities  in 
which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  shall  find  a  place. 
But  only  one  of  these  cities,  doubtless  the  greatest 
and  most  considerable,  does  he  see  so  clearly  that 
he  even  knows  its  name.  This  name  he  gives— 
and  thus  is  given  a  mark  whereby  to  identify  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment.  For  if  in  the  future  there 
comes  about  a  condition  of  things  in  Egypt  corre- 
sponding to  our  prophecy,  and  if  a  city  under 
those  circumstances  bears  the  name  the  Prophet 
giveshere,  then  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  said  condi- 
tion is  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  prophecy. 
Now,  from  the  dispersion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on,  Egypt  became,  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Israelites,  a  second  home;  in  fact  it  became 
the  place  of  a  second  Jehovah-Temple;  later  it 
even  became  *  wholly  Christian  laud. 


That  Jehovah-Temple  was  built  by  Onias  IV. 
(according  to  another  calculation  II.)  under  Pto- 
lomseus  Philometor  (180-145)  at  Leontopolis  in 
the  Nome  of  Heliopolis  (  Josephus  Antiq.  12,  9 
7;  13,  3,  1-3;  20,  10;  BeU.  Jud.  7,  10,  2-4),  or 
rather  was  a  ruined  Egyptian  temple  restored. 
Built  upon  a  foundation  sixty  feet  high,  and  con- 
structed like  a  tower,  this  temple,  of  course,  did 
not  in  its  outward  form  resemble  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem. But  the  altar  was  accurately  patterned  after 
the  one  in  Jerusalem.  Onias  (and  probably  in 
opposition  to  his  fellow-countrymen)  appealed  to 
our  passage.  For  the  building,  strictly  interpre- 
ted, was  of  course  unlawful.  And  it  was  steadily 
opposed  by  the  Hebrew  Jews  with  greater  or  less 
determination.  But  the  Egyptian  Jews,  as  said, 
thought  themselves  authorizecl  in  the  undertaking 
by  our  passage,  especially  ver.  19.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  choice  of  the  locality  was  condi- 
tioned by  the  fact  that  our  passage  originally  read 
D^nn  TJ/  (see  under  Text,  and  Oram.)  which  was 
translated  "  city  of  the  sun  "  and  was  referred  to 
Heliopolis,  the  ancient  On,  the  celebrated  priestly 
city  (Gen.  xli.  45,  50;  xlvi.  20).  [Would  it  not 
be  a  juster  interpretation  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  application  to 
repeat,  mutatis  mutandis,  Dr.  NAEGELSBACH'a 
own  remark  in  the  exegetical  comment  on  vers. 
2-4  above,  p.  224.  ''Nothing  was  less  in  Isaiah's 
mind  than  to  make  those  transactions  the  subject 
of  a  special  prediction.  Else  how  then  is  what 
follows  to  be  applied,  where  it  speaks  of  a  Jehovah- 
altar  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pil- 
lar or  obelisk  dedicated  to  the  Lord  on  the  bor- 
der of  it?  Can  this  be  meant  literally?  If  not, 
then  neither  can  ver.  18  be  understood  literally." 
Dr.  Naegelsbach  admits  above  that,  "strictly 
interpreted,"  the  building  of  such  a  temple  "  wa.s 
of  course  unlawful ;"  and  the  altar  must  be  included 
in  this  statement.  But  in  a  matter  appertaining 
to  a  legal  and  ceremonial  worship  a  "strict  inter- 
pretation," which  must  mean  "  strictly  legal,"  is 
the  only  admissible  interpretation.  Deeds  of  for- 
mal worship  that  are  unlawful  by  that  interpre- 
tation cannot  be  right  by  any  other  interpreta- 
tion, seeing  that  no  other  applies  to  them.  How 
could  Isaiah  refer  prophetically  to  such  a  matter 
as  the  mimic  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Leontopolis  in 
such  language  as  we  have  in  our  verses  18,  19? — 
Tr.] 

3.  In  that  day heal  them, — Vers.  19- 

22.  What  was  only  hinted  in  ver.  18,  is  in  ver. 
19  expressly  affirmed :  The  Lord  shall  have  an 
altar  in  Egypt.  How  this  was  iulfilled  we  have 
indicated  already  above.  Egypt  became  not  only 
a  second  home  to  the  people  of  Israel.  [But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  never  received  (he 
token  of  God's  approval,  who  said  Hos.  xi.  5, 
"  He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of  Egypt." — 
Tr.].  It  became  also  the  birth-place  of  a  most 
significant  form  of  development  of  the  Jewish 
spirit.  It  became  moreover  a  Christian  land, 
and  as  such  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Christian  churcli.  Call  to  mind 
only  Origen  and  Athanasius.  If  thus  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt  was  lit- 
erally fulfilled,  so  the  prophecy  of  the  ^3!?!?' 
''  pillar,"  was  fulfilled  in  a  way  not  so  literally, 
but  not  therefore  in  a  less  real  sense.     The  word 
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means  staiMa,  "  standing  image,"  cifpus,  "  monu- 
ment." Jer.  xliii.  14  so  designates  the  numerous 
obelisks  that  were  in  Heliopolis.  Often  idol 
pillars  are  so  designated  (1  Kings  xiv.  23 ;  2 
Kings  iii.  2;  x.  27,  etc.),  the  raising  of  which 
was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxvi. 
1 ;  Deut.  xvi.  22).  When  it  is  announced  here 
that  a  n^SD  dedicated  to  Jehovah  would  be 
raised  up,  it  is  not  meant  that  this  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  divine  service.  Kather  we  see 
from  "  at  the  border  "  and  also  from  ver.  20  that 
the  pillar  (the  obelisk)  should  serve  merely  for  a 
sign  and  mark  by  which  any  one  crossing  the 
border  could  know  at  once  that  he  treads  a  land 
that  is  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  Altar  and  pillar,  each  in  its  place, — 
the  pillar  first  and  preparatory,  the  altar  after- 
wards in  the  midst  of  the  land  and  definitive- 
shall  be  sign  and  witness  of  it. 

When  we  said  above  that  this  word  was  ful- 
filled not  literally,  yet  not  therefore  less  really, 
we  mean  it  thus :  that  Egypt,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  a  heathen  land  certainly  presented  just  as 
plainly  to  the  eye  of  every  one  entering  it  the 
traces  of  its  confession  to  the  true  religion,  as  we 
now  a  days  observe  more  or  less  distinctly  on  en- 
tering a  land,  how  it  is  with  religion  and  reli- 
giousness there.  [J.  A.  A.,  on  verse  19.  "A  just 
view  of  this  passage  is  that  it  predicts  the  pre- 
valence of  the  true  religion,  and  the  practice  of 
its  rites  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
or  rather  from  the  patriarchal  institutions.  As 
we  might  now  speak  of  a  missionary  pitching  his 
tent  at  Hebron — without  intending  to  describe 
the  precise  form  of  his  habitation,  so  the  Prophet 
represents  the  converts  to  the  true  faith  as  erect- 
ing an  altar  and  a  pillar  to  the  Lord  in  Egypt, 
as  Abraham  and  Jacob  did  of  old  in  Canaan.  [So 
for  substance  also  Barnes.-Tb.].  Those  explana- 
tions of  the  verse  which  suppose  the  altar  and  the 
pillar,  or  the  centre  and  tlie  border  of  the  land 
to  be  contrasted,  are  equally  at  variance  with 
good  taste  and  the  usage  of  the  language,  which 
continually  separates  in  parallel  clauses,  words 
and  things  whicih  the  reader  is  expected  to  com- 
bine. See  an  example  of  this  usage  xviii.  6. 
As  the  wintering  of  the  beasts,  and  the  summer- 
ing of  the  birds  are  there  intended  to  denote  the 
presence  of  both  beasts  and  birds  throughout  the 
year,  so  here  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
and  the  pillar  at  its  border  denote  altars  and 
pillars  through  its  whole  extent"]. 

In  what  follows  we  observe  the  eflTort  to  show 
that  the  Lobd  will  treat  Egypt  just  like  Israel. 
There  will  be  therefore  a  certain  reciprocity : 
Egypt  conducts  itself  toward  the  Lokd  like 
Israel,  therefore  will  the  Lord  conduct  Himself 
toward  Egypt  as  He  has  done  toward  Israel. 
Thus  the  second  half  of  ver.  20  reminds  one  of 
that  "crying  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  Je- 
hovah "  that  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges  (iii.  9,  15;  iv.  3;  vi.  6,  etc.).  In  that 
survey  of  the  times  of  the  judges  contained  in 
Jud.  ii.  11  sqq.  (at  ver.  18  comp.  Jud.  i.  34 ;  vi. 

9)  the  oppressors  of  Israel  are  called  D'Vn?  just 
as  here,  and  Jud.  ii.  16,  18  the  performance  of 
the  judges  whom  God  sent  to  the  people,  is  de- 
signated J^'K/in,  and  the  judges  are  on  that  ac- 
count  expressly  called    ^'tyiD    ''  deliverers,  sa- 


viours," (Jud.  iii.  9,  15;  vi.  36;  xii.  3).  S'Xn, 

too,  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Judges  vi.  9 ;  viii. 
34 ;  ix.  17,  etc. — In  consequence  of  these  mani- 
fold mutual  relations  Jehovah  shall  become 
known  to  the  Egyptians.  The  expression  ''shall 
be  known,"  etc.,  recalls  the  celebrated  passage 
Exod.  vi.  3.  "  But  by  my  name  Jehovah,  was  I 
not  known  to  them."  There  the  Lord  reveals 
Himself  to  those  that  were  held  in  bondage  by 
the  Egyptians  ;  here  is  seen  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance that  the  Lord  reveals  Himself  to  the 
Egyptians  themselves  as  Jehovah,  that  they,  too, 
really  know  Him  as  such ;  serving  Him  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  law,  they  present  sacrifice  and 
oblation,  i.  e.,  bloody  and  unbloody  oflTerings,  and 
make  vows  to  Him  which  they  scrupulously  per- 
form as  recognition  of  His  divine  majesty  and 
grace  (comp.  Lev.  xxvii. ;  Num.  xxx. ;  Deut. 
xii.  6  ;  xxiii.  21  sqq. ;  Jer.  xliv.  25  ;  Ps.  Ixi.  9; 
Ixvi.  13  ;  cxvi.  14,  18,  etc.).  Egypt  is  like  Israel 
moreover  in  this,  that  the  Lord  now  and  then 
chastises  it  as  not  yet  sinless,  but  still  heals  again. 
The  second  half  of  ver.  22  is  related  to  the  first 
as  particularizing  the  latter.  In  the  first  half  it 
is  merely  said :  Jehovah  will  smite  and  heal 
Egypt.  But  in  the  second  half  it  is  put  as  the 
condition  of  healing  after  the  smiting  that  ''  they 
shall  return,"  etc.  Thereby  is  atfirmed  that  the 
Egyptians  shall  find  grace  only  on  this  condi- 
tion; and  also  that  they  will  fulfil  this  condition. 
The  contrast  of  smiting  and  healing  reminds  one 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  comp.  Job  v.  18 ;  Hos.  vi. 
1  sqq. 

4.  In  that  day — ^mine  inheritance. — 
Vers.  23-25.  It  is  observed  in  verses  19-22, 
that  the  climax  of  the  discourse  is  not  quite  at- 
tained, for  Egypt  alone  is  spoken  of,  and  an 
Egypt  that  needed  to  be  disciplined.  But  now 
the  Prophet  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  a  glori- 
ous picture  of  the  future  that  is  extensively  and 
intensively  complete.  Israel's  situation  between 
the  northern  and  southern  world-powers  had  ever 
been  to  it  the  source  of  the  greatest  distress  in- 
wardly and  outwardly.  But  precisely  this  mid- 
dle position  had  also  its  advantage.  Israel  breaks 
forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The 
spirit  of  Israel  penetrates  gradually  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  thus  binds  together  these  two  op- 
ponents into  one,  and  that  something  higher. 
This  the  Prophet  expresses  by  saying  there  will 
be  a  laid  out  road,  a  highway,  leading  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria  and  from  Assyria  to  Egypt.  Such  a 
road  must,  naturally,  traverse  the  land  of  Israel, 
in  fact,  according  to  all  that  precedes,  we  must 
assume  that  this  road  properly  goes  out  from  Is- 
rael in  both  directions.  For  it  is  the  Lord  that 
makes  Himself  known  to  Assyria  as  well  as  to 
Egypt  (ver.  21),  and  both  these  unite  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
cluding clause  of  ver.  23,  does  not  mean  that 
Egypt  shall  be  subject  to  Assyria  (see  H^;?  in 
Text,  and  Gram.).  Then  Israel  will  no  longer  be 
the  unfortunate  sacrifice  to  the  enmity  of  its  two 
mighty  neighbors,  but  their  peer  and  the  third 
member  of  their  union.  Thus  a  harmony  will 
be  established,  and  the  threefold  accord  will  be  a 
blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  earth  and  for 
them,  because  the  Lord  will  bless  them.  For 
Israel  as  the  earthly  home  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  Assyria  and    Egypt   as   the   natural 
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world  powers  represent  the  entire  earth.  From 
them  the  blessing  must  come  forth  upon  all. 
But  they  must  be  so  blest  that  the  predicates, 
that  hitherto  Israel  had  alone,  will  be  applied  to 
all  three.  Egypt  is  called  'B.J'  "my  people" 
(comp.    iii.   12;   x.    2,  24,  and  often),  Assyria 


n^  r\iai;o  "  work  of  my  hands,"  (comp.  Ix.  21  ; 
Ixiv.  7  and  often),  but  Israel  retains  the  name  of 
honor  Tl/nj,  "mine  inheritance,"  for  thereby 
it  is  characterized  as  the  actual  son  of  the  house 
and  head  of  the  family. 


j3)    THE  ASSrRIAN  CAPTIVITY  OF  EGYPT. 
Chaptbk  XX. 


This  chapter,  whose  date  is  exactly  determined 
by  the  historical  notices  of  ver.  1  in  connection 
with  ver.  3  (comp.  the  introduction  to  chapters 
xvii.-xx.),  is  related  to  chap,  xix.,  with  which  it 
is  manifestly  contemporaneous,  as  a  completion. 
Thus  chap.  xix.  speaks  chiefly  of  the  visitations 
that  shall  overtake  Egypt,  by  means  of  catastro- 
phes  of  its  inward   political   and    natural   life. 


But  to  that  conversion  of  Egypt  spoken  of  xix. 
18  sqq.,  outward  distresses  also  must  contribute. 
These,  according  to  the  political  relations  that 
prevailed  in  the  period  when  chapters  xix.  xx. 
originated,  can  proceed  only  from  Assyria.  At 
the  same  time  this  weighty  lesson  resulted  froai 
tliese  things,  that  Judah  in  its  then  relation  to 
Assyria  and  Egypt  must  not  rely  on  Egypt  for 
protection  against  Assyria. 


1  In  the  year  that  'Tartan  oame  unto  Ashdod,  (''when  Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria 

2  sent  him),  and  "fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it ;  at  the  same  time  spake  the 
Lord  by  'Isaiah  the  son  of  Anioz,  saying,  Go  and  loose  the  sackcloth  from  off 
thy  loins,  and  put  off  thy  shoe  from  thy  foot.  And  he  did  so,  walking  naked  and 

3  barefoot.  And  tho  Lord  said,  Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked 
and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  and  wonder  ''upon  Egypt  and  ''upon  Ethiopia ; 

4  so  shall  the  king  of  Assyria  lead  away  'the  Egyptians  prisoners,  and  "the  Ethio- 
pians captives,  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  even  with  their  buttocks  un- 

5  covered,  'to  the  'shame  of  Egypt.    And  they  shall  be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  Ethio- 

6  pia  their  expectation,  and  of  Egypt  their  glory.  And  the  inhabitant  of  this 
**isle  shall  say  in  that  day.  Behold,  such  is  our  expectation,  whither  we  flee  for  help 
to  be  delivered  from  the  king  of  Assyria :  and  how  shall  we  escape  ? 


1  Hoh.  6?/  the  hand  of  Isaiah. 
8  Heb.  nakedness. 

*  of  the  Tartan^s  coming. 

•  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia. 


2  Heb.  the  captivity  of  Egypt. 
*  Or,  country. 


^  in  Sargon^s,  etci,  sending  him. 
f  omit  to. 


"  he  faugh*.  ^concerning, 

z  coast  or  sea  board. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
'Ver.  2.  One  must  carefully  note  that  what  follows  im- 
mediately on  the  formula  of  announcement,  "  '^^1 
"1DX7  't^'~T3  is  not  something  that  Jehovah  spake  bij 
Isaiah,  but  something  that  He  spake  to  him  OJl  II7). 
For  1^3  never  has  the  meaning  "  in  conspectu,"  as  some 
would  assume  in  order  to  obviate  the  incongruity  be- 
tween T3  and  ^^7 ;  it  has  not  this  meaning  even  in  1 
Sam.  xxi.  14,  and  Job  xv.  23.  1aS<  7,  therefore,  as  to 
form  connects  primarily  with  the  7|7  immediately  fol- 
lowing, but  in  regard  to  matter  it  relates  to  all  that  fol- 
lows, n  IDN"!  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  3  like  1nS7,  is 
subordinate  to  the  more  intensive  "131,  and  introduces 
the  second  stage  of  the  revelation  announced  by  Ul  "1  ST. 
The  expression  T3  for  the  human  organ  of  the  divine 
revelation  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  here.    In  Jeremiah, 

too,  It  occurs  only  xxxvii.  2;  1.  1. Note  the  constr. 

praegn.  in  '1  Syo  piTI  HnDS  where  the  preposition 


GRAMMATICAL. 

must  be  connected  with  a  verb  understood.    Compare 
Green.,  ?  273,  3. 

Ver.  3.  D'Jiy  '{al]n  occasions  difBoulty.  The  inter- 
pretation is  altogether  ungrammatical  that  takes  these 
words  in  the  sense ;  "in  three  years  shall  be  fulfilled 
what  this  symbolical  act  signifies."  The  words  can  only 
be  made  to  relate  to  T/H,  or,  according  to  the  accents, 
to  what  follows  ;  but  in  either  case  must  be  talteu  in  the 
sense  "  for  three  years."  Regarding  the  words  only 
grammatically,  the  nearest  meaning  that  offers  is  :  '"  like 
my  serv.ant  Isaiah  has  gone  three  years,"  etc.  For  were 
it  said;  "like  my  servant  goes  for  three  years,"  why 
then  does  it  hot  read  "Ij/tl?  Or  if  the  meaning  were: 
"  like  my  servant  will  go,"  why  then  does  it  not  read 
^7^  ?  Although  the  Hebrew  perfect  indicates  directly 
only  that  something  actually  occurs  objectively  with- 
out reference  to  the  time,  still  the  fact  must  belong  to 
some  time;  and  if  neither  an  internal  nor  external  sign 
points  to  the  present  nor  future,  then  we  are  obliged  to 
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take  the  verbal  form  that  designates  /aeia  just  in  the 
sense  q( factum,  t.  c,  in  the  sense  of  come  to  pass,  done, 
in  respect  to  time.  However  some  construe  "il/n  as 
perfe<;t,  but  refer  D'JtJ  vhw  to  nijai  niX,  so  tliat  the 
sense  is ;  *'  like  my  servant  has  gone  naked  and  bare- 
foot for  a  type  of  three  years  long  "  (tribus  annis  complc- 
tu  in  exilium  ducta  erit  A  egyptus  atqueA  ethiopia  •  usque  ad 
illud  ternpus,  quod  Isajas  semet  nudua  et  discalceatus  inces- 
ait,  typus  est,"  Stadb,  I.  c.  p.  67 ;  thus,  too,  the  Masobets, 
Jeuome,  HiTZic,  }1endewerk,  Knobel).  But  to  this  there 
is  a  twofold  objection  [for  the  second  see  under  the  fol- 
lowing .Excj;.  and  Grit,  in  loc).  First:  If  it  were  to  be 
expressly  said  that  Isaiah  did  not  for  three  years  go 
naked,  but  only  that  he  was  to  be  a  sign  for  three  years 
by  once  (Stake)  or  several  times  repeated  going  naked, 
or  more  exactly,  if  the  typical  transaction  itself  did  not 
last  through  three  years,  but  was  only  to  obtain  as  the 
sign  for  the  continuance  of  three  years,  if  therefore 

D'Jty  whw  is  to  depend  not  on  hSh  but  on  r\£3TOl  OIN, 
then  must  the  dependence  be  indicated  corresponding 
to  the  sense.  The  mere  Accusative  then  durst  not  be 
used.  If  Isaiah  was  for  three  years  long  a  type,  then 
must  he  thi'ee  years  long  go  naked.  But  did  he  go 
naked  only  once  or  a  few  times,  and  were  only  the 
typical  significance  of  this  going  naked  to  extend  to 

three  years,  then  it  must  read  D''3iy  E/7t^7  or  n'l^ 
DTiJ/  uh^  nS'lDl.    The  latter  construction  would  not 

•  T  T 

be  incorrect,  as  Stade  (p.  68)  seems  to  assume,  in  as 
much  as  HDIDl  HIN,  as  to  sense,  form  only  one  notion 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxi.  16). 


Ver.  4.  '3!|t?n  iff  held  by  Ewald  (§  211,  ,;,  Anm.  2 : 
[comp.  Green,  g  199  c]  to  be  a  change  from  ^^WV^  fixed 
by  the  Masorets.  Thus,  too,  ^Ti7  Judg.  v.  15.  Others 
(Delitzsch,  DiETnicH)  hold  this  form,  like  (^"^in  xix.  8), 
'Jlbn  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  'aij  (Amos  vii.  1;  Nah.  iii.  17),  ■'^K^ 
(Exod.  vi.  3),  for  a  singular  form  with  a  collective  signi- 
fication. HiTziQ  and  Stadb  regard  our  word  as  an  ar- 
chaic ending  of  the  Construct  State,  of  which  the  punc- 
tuators had  availed  themselves  "in  order  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable  sound  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
following  nt^."  But  then  they  would  often  have  had 
to  resort  to  this  change.  It  appears  to  mo  cf  course 
probable  that  the  pointing  ''_  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
Masorets.  But  n^  did  not  prompt  them  to  this;  it 
was  the  foregoing  singulars  cirT'l  Dl'^J^-  They  sup- 
posed they  must  punctuate  "'Sliyn  as  singular  to  cor- 
respond with  these.  Therefore  I  believ  '  that  ''Bli^n  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  singular  like  the  """in,  etc.,  named 
above,  but  that  it  is  set  in  the  place  of  the  original 
"'S^ti'n  by  tradition  only.  But  fin"*!  Ulj)  is  partly  con- 
ditioned by  ver.  3,  partly  it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  ideal 
number  (xxiv.  22). 'D    m"lj?  is  in  apposition  with 

Vers.  5  and  6.  E03D,  that  to  which  one  looks  (hoping 

T   - 

and  trusling)  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  in  these  two  verses. 
Beside  this  in  Zech.  ix.  5. n"irj^7  comp.  x.  3;  xxxi.l. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  the  year  when  the  Tartan,  i.  e.  comman- 
der-in-chief of  king  Sargon  of  Assyria,  came 
again,"!  Ashdod  to  besiege  the  city— which  he 
also  took  after  a  comparatively  short  siege, — 
Isaiah  received  commandment  from  the  Lord  to 
take  off  hig  garment  made  of  bad  Back  linen  and 
his  sandals,  and  to  go  about  naked  and  barefoot 
(vera.  1,  2).  For  the  incredible  thing  shall 
happen  J.hat  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  shall 
be  compelled  to  go  into  captivity  naked  and  bare- 
foot, like  Isaiah  goes  about,  (vers.  3,  4).  There- 
upon all  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine, 
will,  with  terror  and  shame,  be  sensible  how 
wrong  they  were  to  confide  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (ver.  5).  They  will 
say;  Thus  it  has  gone  with  the  power  from  whom 
we  expected  protection ;  how  now  shall  it  go  with 
us?  (ver.  6). 

2.  In   the   year barefoot.— Vers.   1,   2. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, Tartan  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an 
appellative.  It  is  the  "  Assyrian  official  name 
for  the  commander-in-chief."  In  As.syrian  the 
word  sounds  tur-lanu,  and  is,  to  the  present,  of 
unknown  derivation.  On  the  Assyrian  list  of 
regents  that  is  communicated  by  ScHKADEE(Z>ie 
Keiiinschriften  u.  das  A.  T.,  Oiessen,  1872,  p. 
323  sqq.)  it  reads  (obvers.  9)  :  ''  Mardnkiluya, 
Tartan,  to  the  city  Gozan  (obv.  38 ) ;  Samsulu, 
Tartan,  to  Armenia  (obv.  48) ;  Samsulu,  Tartan,  to 
the  city  Surat  (Eeverse  19)  ;  Samsulu,  Tartnn,  in 
the  land  (Eev.  32)  ;  Nabudaninanni,  Tartan,  to 
the  city  Arpad."  Thus  the  ordering  of  these 
high  officers  (o  their  various  posts  of  administra- 
tion is  designated.  The  word  "  Tartan  "  occurs 
again  in  the  Old  Testament,  only  2  Kings  xviii. 


17. As  regards  Sargon,  it  is  now  settled  by 

documentary  proof  that  Salmanassar  and  Sargon 
are  not  one  person.  The  Assyrian  canon  of  re- 
gents, which  the  great  work  of  inscriptions  by 
Eawlinson,  Vol.  III.,  communicates  in  amended 
form  (comp.  Schradeb,  I.  v.,  p.  317)  contains 
as  fifth  Eponyme  of  that  administration  that  fol- 
lowed Tuklat-habal-asar,  i.  e.,  Tiglath-Pileser,  the 
name  Sal-ma-nu-asir  (another  form  Sal-man- 
asir) :  and  Rawlinson  {Athenaeum,  1867,  No. 
2080,  p.  304,  comp.  Schbadeh  in  Stud,  and 
Krit.,  1872,  IV.  p.  737)  remarks  on  this :  "  Sal- 
manassar IV.,  (for  there  were  three  older  Salma- 
nassars)  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  727  B. 
C,  for  which  year  there  was  already  an  Eponyme 
established,  so  that  he  could  only  enter  on  hia 
Archonship  in  723."  But  Sargon  came  to  the 
administration  in  the  course  of  the  year  722  B. 
C.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only 
in  our  passage  —  whereas  the  monuments  offer 
just  about  his  reign  the  richest  results.  His  name  in 
Assyrian  is  Sarrukin,  which  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves,  is  construed  partly  as  Sarrukin,  i.  e. 
''  mighty  the  king,"  or  "  the  right  king,"  partly 
as   Sarr'uakin,  i.   e.    ''  He    (God)   appointed   the 

king"  (comp.  fP^iT.).  Sargon  is  the  builder 
of  North  Nineveh  or  Dur-Sarrukin,  now  Khorsa- 
bad,  whose  monuments,  with  their  inscriptions 
of  the  most  various  sorts,  are  a  most  valuable 
source  of  historical  information  (comp.  Schra- 
DEE,  Keiiinschriften,  p.  2-56  sqq.).  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Ashdod  as  the 
Khorsabad  inscription  gives  it  according  to 
Schrader's  il.  c, p.  259 sqq  )  translation.  ''  Azu- 
ri,  king  of  Ashdod,  hardened  his  heart  to  pay  no 
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tribute  and  sent  demands  to  the  princes  of  his 
neighborliood  to  revolt  from  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly I  did  vengeance  and  changed  his  govern- 
ment over  the  inhabitants  of  his  territory.  Achi- 
mit,  liis  brother,  I  set  over  them  in  the  government 
in  his  place.  The  Syrians,  that  meditated  revolt, 
despised  his  dominion  and  raised  up  laman  over 
themselves,  who  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
who,  like  those,  refused  to  own  the  dominion.  In 
the  burning  wrath  of  my  heart  I  did  not  assemble 
my  whole  power,  took  no  concern  for  baggage. 
With  my  men  of  war,  who  separated  not  them- 
selves from  me  behind  the  raising  of  my  arms,  I 
advanced  on  Ashdod.  That  laman,  when  he 
perceived  the  approach  of  my  army  from  far, 
fled  to  a  region  (?)  of  Egypt,  which  lay  on  the 
borders  of  Meroe ;  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be 
seen.  Ashdod,  Gimt-Asdudim  (?)  I  besieged, 
took  it ;  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  sons,  the  treasures, 
possessions,  valuables  of  hia  palace,  along  with 
the  inhabitants  of  his  land  I  appointed  to  captivi- 
ty. Those  cities  I  restored  ;  I  colonized  th?:re  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  that  my  hands  had  con- 
quered, that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  East ;  I  made 
tlieni  like  the  As.syrians  ;  they  rendered  obedi- 
ence. The  king  of  Meroe,  who  in  the  midst 
....  of  a  desert  region,  on  a  path  ....  whose 
fathers  since  remote  times  down  to  (this  time) 
had  not  sent  their  ambassadors  to  my  royal  an- 
cestors, to  entreat  peace  for  himself:  the  might 
of  Merodach  (overpowered  him),  a  mighty  fear 
came  over  him,  fear  seized  him.  In  bonds  .  .  . 
iron  chains  he  laid  him  (laman) ;  he  directed 
his  steps  toward  Assyria  and  appeared  before 
me."  If  we  compare  the  annals  of  Sargon,  which 
register  year  by  year  the  deeds  of  this  king,  we 
find  that  in  the  year  of  his  beginning  to  reign 
(722),  which  is  not  reckoned  as  his  first  year,  he 
conquered  Samaria  ;  in  the  second  year  (720)  he 
conquered  king  Sevech  of  Egypt  in  the  battle  of 
Raphia  and  took  prisoner  king  Hanno  of  Gaza  ; 
in  the  eleventh  year  (711)  he  made  war  on  Azuri 
of  Ashdod  and  conquered  the  city,  after  which 
the  king  of  Ethiopia  sued  for  peace  (Schbader, 
I.  c,  p.  264  sq.).  In  all,  Sargon  reigned  seventeen 
years  (until  705).  The  monuments  and  the  Pro- 
phet mutually  complete  one  another.  If  from  the 
former  wesee  the  occ,ision,thenearer  circumstances 
and  the  time  of  the  expedition  against  Ashdod, 
the  Prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us  that 
it  was  not  Sargon  himself  that  conducted  the 
undertaking,  as  might  appear  from  the  monu- 
ments. It  was  the  constant  usage  of  those  Asiatic 
potentates,  to  which  there  are  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  register  the  deeds  of  the  leaders  of  their 
armies  as  their  own  on  the  monuments.  Corap. 
ScHRADER,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1872,  IV.  p.  743. 
Moreover  from  the  contents  of  the  Khorsabad 
inscription  it  is  seen  that  Ashdod  was  not  at  that 
time  visited  for  the  first  by  the  Assyrians,  as  also  on 
the  other  hand  it  appears  that  Egypt  had  already 
experienced  emphatically  the  might  of  the  Assy- 
rian arm.  For  without  any  campaign,  merely  out 
of  fear  of  that  arm,  the  Egyptian-Ethiopian  king 
surrendered  tlie  fugitive  laman.  As  regards  the 
time,_our  prophecy,  according  to  the  inscription, 
falls  in  the  year  711,  thus  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
king  Sargon's  reign.  The  siege  of  Ashdod,  for 
which  later  Psammetichus  required  twenty-five 
years  (Herod.  2,  157),  appears  not  to  have  lasted 


long  at  that  time.  The  capture  followed,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions  (see  above),  in  the  same 
year.  Perhaps  the  divided  state  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ashdod  was  to  blame  for  this  speedy  cap- 
ture. That  there  was  an  Assyrian  party  among 
them  appears  from  the  inscription  communicated 
above.  . 

The  phrase  Ul  O'HV},  and  he  fought  against, 
etc.,  is  parenthetical.  As  to  the  sense,  it  is  in  so 
far  an  historical  anticipation  that  the  taking  did 
not  follow  after  what  is  related  in  ver.  2.  But  in 
relation  to  ver.  3,  that  phrase  is  no  anticipation. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  typical  action,  if  my  in- 
terpretation of"  three  years"  is  correct,  can  only 
have  been  signified  three  years  later.  Conse- 
quently the  entire  chapter  can  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  three  years  after  the  "coming 
of  the  Tartan  "  mentioned  in  ver.  1.  In  as  much 
as  this  "  coming  of  the  Tartan "  is  taken  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  course  of  events,  while 
the  conquest  is  only  mentioned  in  parenthesis,  as 
a  side  alfair,  the  Prophet  likely  received  the  com- 
mand of  ver.  2,  about  the  time  of  that  "coming," 
therefore  before  the  capture.  By  implication, 
therefore,  there  lay  in  the  command  at  the  same 
time  a  prediction  of  that  conquest  of  Ashdod. 
For  the  conquest  of  Egypt  presupposes  the  taking 
of  the  outworks.  Therefore  the  point  of  the  pro- 
phecy also  is  directed  against  Egypt. 

At  the  same  time  is  related  to  "  In  the  year 
that  the  Tartan  came  "  as  a  wider  sphere,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  notion  H^  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  notion  njt!?.  The  following  contains 
indeed,  information  concerning  two  facts:  first 
concerning  the  command  to  go  naked,  and  second, 
concerning  the  interpretation  that  followed  after 
three  years.  To  these  refer  those  two  dates,  the 
narrower  and  the  broader,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  first  date  corresponding  to  the  first  fact  and 
the  second  to  the  second  fact.  Therewith  is 
closely  connected  that  the  sentence  "^spake  the 
Lord  .  .  .  saying,"  introduces  the  entire  revela- 
tion contained  in  what  follows.  {See  under  Text, 
and  Gram.). 

It  is  not  accidental  that  Isaiah  ia  called  here  by 
hiscomplete  name,  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz. 
For  this  happens,  beside  the  present,  only  i.  1  and 
ii.  1,  therefore  only  in  the  first  and  second  introduc- 
tion ;  then  xiii.  1  (in  the  beginning  of  the  prophe- 
cies against  the  nations)  and  xxxvii.  21,  where  is 
related  the  comforting  reply  that  Isaiah  was  the 
means  of  giving  to  Hezekiah  after  the  threaten- 
ing of  Sennacherib.  By  the  designation  of  the 
Prophet  as  "the  son  of  Amoz"  is  signified,  as 
appears  to  nie,  that  there  exists  a  contrast  between 
this  name  and  what  is  related  of  Isaiah  iu  this 
chapter.  It  is  likely  no  error  to  assume  that  a 
"  son  of  Amoz  "  was  a  man  of  importance.  And 
this  man  of  noble  descent  must  for  three  years, 
when  he  let  himself  be  seen  publicly,  go  about 
like  a  wretched  prisoner  in  the  utmost  scanty 
clothing.  For  that  Isaiah  went  wholly  naked  is 
not  conceivable.  Anciently,  indeed,  one  was  re- 
garded as  naked  who  took  oflF  the  upper  garment 
(comp.  nudm  ara,  sere  nudus  in  VlKGlL,  Oeorg.  I. 
299  ;  Petron.  92  ;  Joh.  xxi.  7 ;  Herz.  R.  Ency. 
VII.,  p.  725).  We  observe  from  this  passage  that 
Isaiah  constantly  wore  a  sack,  as  chief  and  upper 
garment,  i.  e.  a  sack-like  garment  and  made  of 
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sackcloth.  The  sack-garment  was  sign  of  deep 
mourning  and  repentance  generally  (iii.  24  ;  xv. 
3 ;  Gen.  xxxvii.  34 ;  Dan.  ix.  3  ;  Matth.  xi.  21, 
and  often  .  It  was  variously  worn :  partly  next 
to  the  skin  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  partly  over  the 
under-garraent,  the  ^?p2  "  tunic,"  as  was  the 
case,  e.  jr  with  Isaiah,  and  as  appears  generally 
to  have  been  a  prophet's  costume.  For,  accord- 
ing to  2  Kings  i.  8,  Elijah  wore  a  hairy  garment 
with  a  leather  girdle,  which  clothing,  Zech.  xiii. 
4,  is  described  as  a  prophet's  costume  generally. 
John  the  Baptist,  too,  wore  it,  certainly  in  special 
imitation  of  Elijah  (Matth.  iii.  4;  comp.  Heb.  xi. 
37 ;  Kev.  xi.  3).  Now  when  Isaiah  received 
command  to  take  off  the  sack  garment  and  his 
sandals,  it  was  that  he  should  make  himself  a 
living  symbol  of  the  extremest  ignominy,  and  of 
the  deepest  misery.  Not  to  Judah,  however,  but 
to  Egypt  is  this  sorrowful  fate  announced.  Judah 
is  only  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  it  must  not 
lean  on  Egypt  for  support.  For  this  was  the 
great  and  ruinous  error  of  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
that  men  supposed  they  could  only  find  protection 
against  Assyria  in  Egypt.  Against  this  the  Pro- 
phet strives  earnestly  in  chapters  xxviii. — xxxii. 

3.  And  the  LORD  said we  escape. — 

Vers.  3-  G.  [On  the  construction  of  "  three  years,'' 
see  under  Text,  and  Oram.  ;  also  for  a  grammatical 
objection  to  the  sense:  "like  my  servant  has  gone 
naked  and  barefoot  as  a  three  years  sign,"  etc.  A 
further  objection  is  as  follows.-TB.]  If  the  typical 
meaning  of  the  sign  wa-s  to  remain  in  force  only 
three  years,  then,  too,  the  fulfilment  must  actually 
follow  after  three  years,  or  the  prophecy  prove  to 
be  false.  For  what  can  this  mean  :  thegoingnaked 
of  the  Propliet  shall  be  three  years  long  a  sign  ? 
Only  this :  after  three  years  the  type  ceases  to  be 
type,  and  becomes  fulfilment.  If  that  does  not 
come  to  pass,  then  the  sign  was  an  erroneous  one 
and  misleading.  It  is  no  use  here  to  regard  the 
number  three  as  a  round  number  that  is  only  to 
be  understood  "  summatim"  (Stade,  p.  67). 
For  the  measures  of  time  of  fulfilment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfection  of  our  human  know- 
ledge about  the  real  length  of  historical  periods, 
or  because  of  the  diflBcuIty  of  knowing  the  points 
of  beginning  and  ending,  may  very  well  be  re- 
presented as  only  an  approximation.  But  a  mea- 
sure of  time  which  is  named  as  an  earnest  pledge 
of  a  future  transaction,  must  not  prove  to  be  in- 
correct, if  the  earnest  itself  is  not  to  be  found 
treacherous.  But  Egypt  was.  not  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  three  years  after  the  siege  of  Ash- 
dod,  but  much  later,  as  will  be  seen  immediately. 
Therefore  the  Prophet  cannot  have  proposed  a 
three  years'  validity  of  that  sign.  But  he  went 
three  years  naked  and  barefoot,  in  order  to  set 
before  the  eyes  of  his  people  very  emphatically 
and  impressively  the  image  of  how  wretched 
Egypt  had  become.  And  only  after  three  years 
followed  the  interpretation  for  the  same  reason. 
For  three  years  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  to  meditate  and  inquire:  why  does  the 
Prophet  go  about  in  scanty  and  wretched  garb  ? 
When  at  length  after  three  years  they  learned  : 
this  happened  for  the  purpose  of  parading  before 
your  eyes  the  misery  of  Egypt  conquered  by  As- 
syria,—then  they  could  measure  the  worth  and 
importance  of  the  warning  that  the  Prophet  gave 


them  by  what  it  cost  him  to  give  it.  For  the 
Egyptian  policy  was  the  fundamental  error  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  through  its  whole  extent 
(comp.  the  Introduction  to  chapters  xxviii. — 
xxxiii).  The  siege  of  Ashdod,  that  key  to  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  assuredly  a  fitting  event,  for 
letting  this  warning  sign  begin.  And  if  about 
the  year  708  the  interpretation  followed,  that  was 
the  time,  too,  when  Sargon's  rule  drew  near  its 
end  and  that  of  Sennacherib  drew  near.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  alliance  with  Egypt  more  and 
more  ripened,  and  when  the  warning  of  the  Pro- 
phet must  become  ever  more  pressing. 

Sign  and  wonder  is  a  sort  of  Hendiadys,  in 
as  much  as  to  the  first  notion  a  second  is  co-ordi- 
nated, that  properly  is  only  something  .subordi- 
nate to  that  first :  sign  and  portent  for  portentous 
sign.  In  as  far  as  the  nakedness  of  the  Propliet 
represented  the  misery  of  the  Egyptians  gen- 
erally, it  is  a  sign  of  it ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  repre- 
sented this  misery  in  advance  as  something  fu- 
ture it  is  a  portentous  sign. 

To  the  present,  nothing  definite  is  known  of 
any  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
Assyrian  monuments,  however,  tell  us  that  the 
kings  Esarhaddon  and  Asurbanipal  (Sardana- 
palus)  conquered  Egypt.  The  first  on  a  brick 
inscription  (Schbadbe,  I.  c.  p.  210)  calls  him- 
self: "  king  of  the  kings  "  of  Egypt ;  and  his  son 
Asurbanipal  says  in  his  cylinder  inscription 
(ScHEADER  I.  c.  212)  "Esarhaddon — my  progeni- 
tor went  down  and  penetrated  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt.  He  gave  Tirhaka  king  of  Ethiopia  a 
defeat,  destroyed  his  military  power.  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  he  conquered  ;  countless  •prisoners  lie  led 
forthj"etc.  Asurbanipal  himself  seems  to  have 
prepared  a  still  worse  fate  for  the  Egyptians 
under  Tirhaka's  successor,  Eud-Amon.  For  he 
relates  the  following  in  one  of  his  inscriptions 
(ScHBADBR,  I.  c.  288):  "Trusting  in  Asur,  Sin 
and  the  great  gods,  my  lords,  they  (my  troops) 
brought  on  him  in  a  broad  plain  a  defeat  and 
smote  his  troop  forces.  Undamana  (Rud-Amon) 
fled  alone,  and  went  to  No,  his  royal  city  (Thebes). 
In  a  march  of  a  month  and  ten  days  they  moved 
after  him  over  pathless  ways,  took  that  cil.v  in  its 
entire  circuit,  purged  it  away  like  chafi'.  Gold, 
silver,  the  dust  of  their  land,  drawn  off  metal, 
precious  stones,  the  treasure  of  his  palace,  gar- 
ments of  Berom  (?)  and  Kum,  great  horses,  mew 
and  women,  .  .  .  pagi  and  ukupi  the  yield  of  their 
mountains  in  countless  quantity,  they  bore  forth 
out  of  it,  appointed  them  to  captivity;  to  Nineveh, 
my  seat  of  dominion  they  brought  them  in  peace,  and 
they  kissed  my  feet."  Comp.  too,  ibid.  )i.  290.  As, 
according  to  the  Apisstelen  Tirhaka  died  in  the  year 
664,  ScHBADEB  fixes  the  date  of  this  conquest  of 
Thebes  about  the  year  663  B.  c.  This  monu- 
mental notice  is  of  great  importance  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  Nah.  iii.  8-11,  and  partly,  too, 
for  Isa.  xix.  and  for  our  passage.  From  this,  as 
also  from  the  other  Assyrian  communications 
cited  above,  we  learn  that  our  prophecy,  given  in 
the  year  708  received  a  double  fulfilment :  one  in 
the  time  of  Asarhaddon,  who  reigned  from  681 
to  668,  the  other  by  means  of  Asurbanipal  about 
the  year  663.  Therefore,  not  after  three  years, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  decade 
after  its  publication  was  it  fulfilled 

Egypt's  shame  [see  under  Text,  and  Gram.). 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


Did  not  the  Prophet,  who  for  his  own  person  as- 
suredly wore  only  the  lightest  Israelitish  costume, 
liave  here  in  mind,  perhaps,  those  coatumes  of 
the  common  Egyptians,  that  allowed  the  form  to 
appear  prominent,  which,  seen  in  foreign  lands, 
were  well  fitted  to  provoke  scorn  for  Egypt? 
Comp.  e.  g.  the  illustrations  in  Wilkinson's,  The 
ancient  Egyptians. 

It  is  plain  that  in  ver.  6  the  Prophet  means 
the  Israelites  and  their  neighbors.  It  is  a  sign 
of  displeasure  and  discontent  when  one  addresses 
a  person  that  is  present  in  the  third  person.  The 
expression  'X^l  "  the  isle "  in  ver.  6  is  to  be 
noted.  The  expression  (comp.  the  .singular  xxiii. 
2,  6)  is  nowliere  else  used  of  the  Holy  land. 
But  the  Prophet  also  means,  not  merely  this,  but 
the  entire  coast  of  Palestine,  which,  because  '(< 
is  not  a  proper  name,  but  appellative,  he  can  very 
well  call  'N-  For,  aa  the  conquest  of  Ashdod 
itself  and  the  preceding  events  (corap.  the  Sargon 
Inscription,  Schradeb,  p.  76)  testify,  the  Phosni- 
cians  also,  and  the  Philistines,  who  shared  with 
Israel  in  the  possession  of  the  coast,  were  become 
a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  power. 

When  the  strong  power  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
had  proved  too  weak  to  bear  the  onset  of  Assy- 
ria, then,  indeed,  might  the  anxious  thought  arise 
in  the  hearts  of  the  smaller  nations  that  had 
joined  themselves  to  Egypt :  how  is  it  now  possi- 
ble that  we  can  be  saved  ?  StADE  is  of  the  opi- 
nion that  'S,  ''  the  isle,  or  coast"  means  merely 
the  city  Ashdod,  and  that  ver.  6  contains  the 
words  of  the  fogltive  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  es- 
pecially of  laman.  After  the  overthrow  of  Egypt 
the  exclamation  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  these ; 
"  quomodo  nos  ejfiigere  poleramus,''  (p.  4.3).  But 
the  assumption  that  the  conquered  inhabitants 
of  the  'X  could  not  say:  "how  shall  we  be  saved  " 
is  erroneous.  They  were  indeed  conquered  ;  but 
as  long  as,  still  dwelling  in  their  land,  they  saw 
trains  of  captives  led  past  them,  they  are  still  in 
po^sessifln  of  their  land,  and  can  hope  for  a 
favorable  turn  of  fortune,  and  the  shaking  off 
of  the  foreign  yoke.  Only  the  captive  carried 
into  exile  is  finally  without  hope.  Only  this 
final  and  greatest  degree  of  misfortune  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  'K  have  in  mind  when  they 
exclaim,  "  how  shall  we  escape  ?" 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xvii.  1-3.  "There  are  no  makers  of 
breaches  in  city  and  wall  stronger  than  the  sins 
of  the  inhabitants.  When  these  strengthen  and 
multiply  themselves,  then  entire  cities,  well 
built  fall  over  them,  and  become  heaps  of  stones  ; 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  Nineveh, 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  itself.  Therefore  let  no 
one  put  his  trust  in  fortifications." — Cramer. 

2.  On  xvii.  7,  8.  "Potuit  hie,"  etc.  "  It  may  be 
objected  here,  are  not  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  temple  in  .Jerusalem  also  work  of  men's  hands  ? 
But  the  theological  canon  here  is,  that  in  every 
work  regard  must  be  had  whether  there  is  a  word 
of  God  for  it  or  not.  Therefore  such  works  as  are 
done  by  God's  command,  tho.se  God  does  by 
means  of  us  as  by  instruments.  Thus  those  are 
called  works  of  tlie  law  that  are  done  by  the 
law's  command.     But  such  works  as  are  done  by 


no  command  of  God  are  works  of  our  own  hands, 
and  because  they  are  without  the  word  of  God, 
they  are  impious  and  condemned,  especially  if 
the  notion  of  righteousness  attaches  to  them,  on 
which  account,  also,  they  are  reproved  here." — 

LUTHEB. 

3.  On  xvii.  8  (O'ltyNH)  ;  Vitringa  proposes 
the  conjecture  that  Osiris  is  to  be  derived  from 
12't<,  which  the  Egyptians  may  have  pronounced 
Oser  or  Osir.  And  indeed  he  would  have  us  take 
as  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word,  either 
"beatus,"  0'^^),  or  combine  it  with  IW  "to 
look,"  BO  that  Osiris  would  be  as  Sun-god,  the 
all  seeing,  sharp  looking  (roAt;(5(iii?aX//o£-).  mE/S 
then,  as  feminine  of  ItJ'X,  would  be  Isis ! 

4.  On  xvii.  10.  "  Si  hanc,"  etc.  "  If  so  fearful 
a  punishment  followed  this  fault,  thou  seest  what 
we  have  to  hope  for  Germany,  which  not  only 
forgets  God,  but  despises,  provokes,  persecutes 
and  abominates  Him." — Luther. 

5.  On  xvii.  14.  "Although  the  evening  is 
long  for  us,  we  must  still  have  patience,  and  be- 
lieve assuredly,  sorrow  is  a  forerunner  of  joy,  dis- 
gust a  forerunner  of  delight,  death  a  forerunner 
of  life."  Cramer. 

6.  On  xviii.  Boettcher  (Neue  exegetische 
kritische  Aehrenl.  II.,  p.  129)  calls  this  chapter, 
"  exceeding  difficult,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in 
the  entire  Old  Testament."  And  in  fact  from  the 
earliest  to  the  most  recent  times  expositors  go 
asunder  in  the  most  remark.able  manner  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  and  sense  of  the  prophecy. 
Jerome  and  Cyril  referred  the  prophecy  to 
Egypt.  Others,  but  in  different  senses,  referred 
it  to  Judea.  Euseeius  of  Cesarea  held  the  view 
tliat,  as  Jerome  says  on  our  passage,  ''  prophecy 
in  the  present  chapter  is  directed  against  the  Jews 
and  Jerusalem,  because  in  the  beginning  of 
Christian  faith  they  sent  letters  to  all  nations  lest 
they  might  accept  the  sufferings  of  Christ."  "  Coc- 
OEius  teaches  that  Judah  is  that  land  shadowed 
with  wings,  which  (for  he  refers  liyK  to  wings) 
are  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  (VlTBlNGA). 
Raschi  and  Kimchi,  likewise,  refer  the  prophe- 
cy to  the  Jews,  but  they  see  in  ver.  6  the  over- 
throw of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  understand  the 
promised  deliverance  to  refer  to  that  greatest  of 
all  that  would  take  place  by  means  of  the  Messiah. 
Also  von  Hofmann  (Schriflbew.  H.,  2  p.  215  sqq.) 
explains  the  passage  to  refer  to  "  the  return  of  the 
departed  Israel  from  the  remotest  regions  and  by 
the  service  of  nations  of  the  world  themselves, 
after  that  they  shall  have  learned  that  great  act 
of  Jehovah  and  therewith  the  worth  of  His  people 
and  of  His  lioly  places."  Others  like  Pellican 
think  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Arius  Montantjs 
even  casts  his  eyes  over  "to  the  new  world  con- 
verted to  Christ  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
and  by  the  arms  of  Spain"  (Vitringa). 

7.  On  xix.  1  b.  "The  passage  recalls  the  myth 
concerning  Typbon,  which  represents  the  Hyksos, 
who  formerly  coming  from  Asia  subdued  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  gods  were  afraid  (accordingto  ala- 
ter  Greek  tradition,  which  explained  the  Egyptian 
heads  of  beasts  as  masks,  comp.  Diestel  in  the 
Zeitschriflf.  histor.  Theol,  1860,  2,  p.  178)  of  "Ty- 
phon  and  hid  themselves  (Plut.  Delsid.  el  Osir., 
cap.  72 ) ;  they  resigned  the  wreaths  when  Typhon 
had  received  the  kingdom  (Athen.  xv.  25,  p 
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680) ;  thev  assumed  animal  forms  (Apollos  I.  6, 
3;  Ovip  Melam.  V.  325  sqq.;  Hygin.  Fab.  196). 
According  to  Manetho  in  Josephus  (c.  Apion 
I.  26)  king  Amenophis,  who  was  tlireatened  by 
Palestinians,  carefully  concealed  the  gods. 

Other  prophets,  just  as  Isaiah  does,  announce 
de.struction  against  the  Egyptian  idols  from  Jahve 
(Jer.  xliii.  13;  xlvi.  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  13;  comp. 
Exod.  xii.  12;  Num.  xxxiii.  4)  "  Knobel. 

8.  On  xix.  5  sqq.  If  nature  and  history  have 
one  Loud,  who  turns  hearts  like  water  courses 
(Prov.  xxi.  1)  and  the  water  courses  like  hearts 
(Pa.  xxxiii. ),  then  we  need  not  wonder  if  both 
act  in  harmony,  if,  therefore,  nature  accompanies 
history  as,  so  to  speak,  a  musical  instrument  ac- 
companies a  song. 

9.  On  xix.  11.  "This  was  the  first  argument 
of  the  impious  in  the  world  against  the  pious,  and 
will  be  also  the  last :  for  the  minds  of  the  ungodly 
are  inflated  with  these  two  things,  the  notion  of 
wisdom  and  the  glory  of  antiquity.  So  the  dia- 
tribe of  Erasmus  is  nothing  else  than  what  is 
written  here:  I  am  the  son  of  the  ancients.  For 
he'names  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  The  pro- 
phets contended  against  this  pride,  and  we  to-day 
protest  against  it."  Luther. 

10.  On  xix.  13  sqq.  "  Where  one  will  not  let 
the  outward  judgments  of  God  tend  to  his  im- 
provement, there  is  added  the  judgment  of  repro- 
bation, in  such  a  way  that  even  natural  prudence 
and  boldness  are  taken  away  from  those  that  are 
the  most  prudent  and  courageous.  All  this  does 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  bring  about." — 
Tubingen  Bibel  bei  Staeke. 


11.  On  xix.  16,  17.  The  servile  fear  of  those 
that  have  hitherto  not  at  all  known  God  may  be- 
come a  bridge  to  that  fear  which  is  child-like. 
"The  fear  of  the  Lobd  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," Ps.  cxi.  10. 

12.  On  xix.  19-22.  The  Prophet  here  casts  a 
penetrating  and  clear  look  into  the  future  of 
Egypt.  Although  the  several  forms  that  he  de- 
picts pake  the  impression  of  those  forms  which, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  mist,  rise  on  an 
elevated  site  above  the  mist,  whose  absolute  dis- 
tance cannot  be  exactly  made  out,  still  parlicular 
traits  are  remarkably  fitting  and  exact. 

13.  On  xix.  23-25.  One  sees  here  plainly  that 
the  Prophet  regards  Egypt,  Israel  and  Assyria  as 
the  chief  lands  of  the  earth,  whose  precedence  is 
so  unconditionally  the  measure  of  all  the  rest  that 
they  do  not  even  need  to  be  mentioned.  Such  is 
in  general  the  prophetic  manner  of  contemplating 
histor)'.  It  sees  only  the  prominent  and  decisive 
points,  so  as  to  overleap  great  regions  of  territory 
and  periods  of  time.  Comp.  Daniel's  Weltreiche 
ii.  31  sqq.;  vii.  3  sqq. 

14.  On  XX.  The  office  of  prophet  was  hard  and 
severe.  Such  a  servant  of  God  must  renounce 
every  thing,  yield  himself  to  every  thing,  put  up 
with  every  thing",  let  any  thing  be  done  with  him. 
He  must  spare  himself  no  indignity,  no  pain,  no 
trouble.  He  must  fear  nothing,  hope  nothing, 
have  and  enjoy  nothing.  With  all  that  he  was 
and  had  he  must  be  at  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
unconcerned  as  to  what  men  might  think  or  ap- 
prove. Comp.  Jer.  XV.  19  sqq.;  xvi.  2;  xx.  7sqq.; 
Ezek.  iv.  24,  15  sqq. 


IH.  LIBELLUS  EMBLEMATICUS:  CONTAINING  PROPHECIES  AGAINST  BABY- 
LON, EDOM,  AEABIA  AND  JERUSALEM.  TO  THIS  LAST  PROPHECY  THERE 
IS  ADDED  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  ONE  DIRECTED  AGAINST  SHEBNA  THE 
STEWARD  OF  THE  PALACE. 

Chapters  XXL  and  XXII. 


These  two  chapters  contain  prophecies  against 
Babylon,  Edom,  the  Arabians,  Jerusalem.  The 
last  of  them  has  an  appendix  relating  to  an  in- 
dividual, namely,  Shebna,  the  steward  of  the 
palace.  The  reason  of  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
prophecies  is  seen  in  their  peculiar  inscriptions, 
which  are  all  of  an  emblematic  character.  The 
countries  spoken  of  are  not  designated  by  their 
real  names,  but  Babylon  is  called  the  desert  of 
the  sea;  Edom,  Dumah,  i.  e.  .silence;  Jerusalem, 
valley  of  vision.  Arabia  retains  its  own  name, 
but  that  name  is  seen  to  be  used  in  a  double  signi- 
fication. For  the  context  shows  that  2^j?.  is  in- 
tended to  stand  not  only  for  Arabia,  but  also  for 
evening.  We  have,  moreover,  to  remark,  that  in 
three  of  these  prophecies  (xxi.  1,  13;  xxii.  1) 
the  inscription  is  an  expression  taken  from  the 
prophecy  over  which  it  is  placed.  In  arranging 
these  prophecies  so  much  weight  was  attached  to 
the  analogous  character  of  their  inscriptions,  that 
from  a  regard  to  it  even  chapter  xxii.  although 
directed  against  Jerusalem,  has  been  taken  into 
the  series  of  prophecies  against  heathen  nations 
(xiii. — xxiii.)  The  four  prophecies  here  placed 
together  have  yet  other  points  of  contact.     The 


first  and  second  exhibit  the  prophet  very  promi- 
nently in  his  character  as  a  watcher  on  his  high 
tower:  the  fourth  presents  the  antithesis  between 
false  and  true  seeing.  In  the  first  Elam  and 
Madai  appear  as  enemies  of  Babylon ;  in  the 
fourth,  Elam  and  Kir  as  enemies  of  Jerusalem. 
Moreover,  the  mode  of  attack  is  twice  described 
in  the  same  manner.  (Comp.  xxi.  7  with  xxii._6). 
Worthy  of  observation  too,  are  the  frequent  points 
of  agreement  with  the  book  of  Job  which  both 
these  chapters  contain.  Comp.  xxi.  3  b,  and  4  a 
with  Job  xxi.  6  ;  xviii.  11,  etc.;  Isa.  xxii.  2  with 
Job  xxxvi.  29  ;  xxxix.  7  ;  Isa.  xxii.  4  with  Job 
vii.  19  ;  xiv.  6  ;  Isa.  xxii.  22  with  Job  xii.  14 ; 
Isa.  xxii.  24  (D'N^«V)  with  Job  v.  25,  etc.  (See 
the  exposition). 

The  genuineness  of  xxi.  1-10  is  contested  by 
the  rationalistic  interpreters.  The  chief  reason 
is  that  they  hold  su(^h  a  prophecy  to  be  an  im- 
possibility. But  as  the  form  and  contents  of  the 
piece  areso  decidedly  after  Isaiah's  manner  that, 
as  Demtzsoh  says,  "  a  prophecy  constructed 
more  exactly  in  the  style  of  Isaiah  than  this,  is 
inconceivable,"  it  would  follow  that  we  have 
primarily  and  properly  only  to  consider  the  ques- 
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tion  as  a  problem  which  is  presented  to  us  :  How 
is  it  possible  that  Isaiah  could  foreknow  the  fall 
of  Babylon  by  nations  that  he  calls  Elam  and 
Madai?  A  thing  is  here  held  to  be  impossible, 
whose  impossibility  is  by  no  means  scientifically 
established.  For  it  is  not  demonstrated  that 
there  is  not  a  personal  God. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ment respecting  the  time  of  the  composition  of 


this  prophecy  against  Babylon.  The  only  thing 
on  which  we  can  base  an  opinion  seems  to  be  the 
identity  of  expre.ssions  in  ver.  3  and  xiii.  8.  Thie 
suggests  the  inference  that  the  prophecy  xxi. 
1-10  and  the  related  chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.  were 
composed  at  the  same  time.  On  the  question  re- 
specting the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  three 
other  prophecies,  consult  the  introductions  to 
them  and  the  exposition  that  follow. 


A. — Against  Babylon. 
Chap.  XXI.  1-10. 

1  The  bueden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea. 
As  whirlwinds  in  the  south  pass  through ; 

So  it  Cometh  from  the  desert, 
From  a  terrible  land. 

2  A  igrievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me : 
The  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacherously, 
And  the  spoiler  spoileth. 

Go  up,  O  Elam  ;  besiege  O  Media  ; 

All  the  sighing  thereof  have  I  made  to  cease. 

3  Therefore  are  my  loins  filled  with  pain  ; 
Pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me, 

As  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth  : 
I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ; 
I  was  dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it. 

4  ^My  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me ; 

"The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  'turned  into  fear  unto  me. 

5  Prepare  the  table, 
Watch  in  the  watch-tower, 
Eat,  drink  ; 

Arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shield. 

6  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 

Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he  seeth. 

7  And  he  saw  a"  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen, 
A  chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels; 
And  he  hearkened  diligently  with  much  heed  : 

8  And  %e  cried,  A  lion  ; 

My  lord,  I  stand  continually  upon  the  watch-tower  in  the  day  time, 
And  I  am  set  in  my  ward  Svhole  nights. 

9  And,  behold,  here  cometh  "a  chariot  of  men,  with  a  couple  of  horsemen. 
And  he  answered  and  said, 

Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ; 

Aud  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground. 
10  O  my  threshing,  and  the  "corn  of  my  floor  : 

That  which  I  have  heard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Have  T  declared  unto  you. 

<  Oi^  CT?c1as  a  hon  I  S'''  ^"  ™'^  wandered.  3  Heb.  pii«. 

ui,  crim  as  a  Uon.  6  Or,  every  night  6  Hob.  son. 

'  Tt'Xt'''en!iZemen  in  pairs.  °  "  '™°^  "/horsemen  in  pairs,  a  troop  ofasse,,  a  troop  of  camels. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Cj^nS  supply  rn,  eonjugatio  periphrastica, 
eomp.  Gesbn..  ?  132,  Anm.  1  ;''ewald,  §  2:i7,  c.  The  design 
of  this  periphrastic  construction  secma  to  be  to  denote 
what  is  habitual :  ut  transire  solent—a.  usage  wh  ich  marks 


chiefly  the  later  books  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5 ;  Ezra  iii.  12)' 
The  construction  is  in  every  case  a  peculiar  one. 

Ver.  2.  TW'a  niTn  is  the  accusative  depending  on  the 
transitive  notion  latent  in  the  passive  Ijn.    The  H  in 
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nnniS  (nnjX,  in  Isaiah  besides  only  xxxv.  10, 11)  is 

T  T-: 

marked  by  the  Masoreta  as  n3*l)  although  '*  the  raajo- 

T  T 

rity  of  the  most  correct  codd.  and  editt."  (see  Gesen. 
and  De  Bossi  on  onr  place)  have  the  Mappiq  in  the  H- 
The  sense  is  the  same;  for  even  the  form  with  the  qui- 
escent n  denotes  "  gemitus  fgus"  for  there  is  no  abso- 
lute form  nnnjX-  Respecting  the  feminine  suffix 
without  Mappiq,  comp.  Etvald,  §  247,  d. 

Ver.  6.  Tlie  article  before  riSSD  (Mioah  vii.  4)  is  the 
generic. 

Ver.  7.  The  primary  signification  of  3D*1  is  vectura. 
This  can  mean  1)  id  quo  vehitur,  and  that  is  a)  and  in- 
deed predominantly  the  chariot,  but  also  b)  the  horse. 
Here  however  we  have  to  remark  that  2J*^  is  not  the 
riding  horse,  but  the  chariot  horse,  and  that  it  has  this 


signification  not  immediately  from  the  root  ^31,  but 
par  metonymiam  from  the  derivative  33T  chariot,  which 
also  signifies  the  chariot  with  horses,  and  then  (pars 
pt'o  toto)  the  horses  alone  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  x,  18) ; 
2)  vectura  signifies  also  id  quod  vehitur,  i.  e.,  men  riding 
or  driving,  whether  singly  (Ezek.  xxxix.  20  20"1 1  Olu 

V  V  T 

equus  et  vector),  or  in  numbers,  as  a  band^  a  train  (comp. 
in  Arabic  rakb  a  band  of  camel  riders).  In  this  latter 
signification  the  word  is  to  be  understood  here  and 
ver.  9,  and  xxii.  6.  3iyp  marks  everywhere  only  the 
activity  of  the  ear  and  not  attcntiTo  observation  in  gen- 
eral. 3typ  ia  the  simple  accusative  of  the  object  "  et 
attendit  altentionem  magnam"  (compare  Dout.  xiii.  2 
DwH   D/H,  also  Zech.  i.  15,  and  Ps.  xiv.  5  . 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


The  first  verse  contains  the  therae :  the  Pro- 
phet beholds  a  violent  tempest,  which  as  a  Si- 
moon in  the  South,  sweeps  from  a  terrible  land 
against  Babylon.  In  ver.  2  the  vision  is  more 
e.xactly  defined,  both  as  to  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective side.  In  the  former  relation  it  U  charac- 
terized as  a  hard  one,  i.  e.  one  which  makes  a 
deep  and  perturbing  impression  on  him  who 
sees  it.  Objectively  the  vision  is  seen  to  relate 
to  a  martial  expedition  against  the  perfidious 
and  devastating  Babylon.  This  expedition,  in 
which  Elam  and  Madai  are  the  actors,  will  at  the 
same  time  make  an  end  to  the  sighing,  i.  e.  to  the 
bondage  of  Israel.  In  vers.  3  and  4  the  feelings 
of  the  Prophet  at  the  "  hard  "  vision  are  more 
nearly  described.  Pain  seizes  him  as  a  travail- 
ing woman ;  he  writhes  and  is  terrified  at  what 
he  hears  and  sees.  His  heart  beats  wildly  from 
the  horror  which  has  taken  hold  of  him ;  the  twi- 
light, hitherto  so  pleasant,  as  a  time  of  rest,  has 
become  a  time  of  dread.  In  ver.  5  there  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  way  in  which  Babylon, 
the  object  of  the  announced  invasion,  behaves  in 
view  of  it.  They  furnish  the  table  for  a  banquet 
without  thinking  of  any  other  defence  than  the 
appointment  of  watchmen  ;  they  eat  and  drink  till 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  the  cry  ia 
heard  ;  Arise,  ye  princes,  anoint  the  shield!  The 
following  verses  depict  the  issue.  In  order  to 
observe  it,  the  Prophet  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Lord  to  set  a  sentry  on  the  watch-tower  (ver.  6). 
The  sentry  beholds  a  mighty  train  of  horses,  asses 
and  camels,  and  attends  sharply  to  what  it  will 
do  (ver.  7).  Many  days  and  nights  the  sentry 
keeps  watch  without  marking  anything  (ver.  8). 
At  last  he  calls  wi'.h  a  loud  voice  ;  there  comes  a 
troop;  it  is  but  small,  but  it  announces  that 
Babylon  is  fallen,  that  its  idols  are  overthrown 
(ver.  9).  The  Prophet  in  the  words  of  the  last 
verse  (ver.  10)  declares  that  he  proclaims  this  as 
certain  truth  from  the  LoHD  to  comfort  his  people 
threshed  (crushed)  in  the  captivity. 

The  burden of  the  sea.— Ver.  1  o.  The 

four  prophecies  which  are  placed  together  in 
chaps,  xxi.  and  xxii.,  have  inscriptions  of  an 
emblematical  character.  It  is  disputed  whether 
D'  1310  is  a  title  derived  from  the  text  of  this 
passage,  or  is  an  independent  figurative  designa- 
tion of  the  country  of  Babylon.  It  is  well-known 
that  writings  were  denominated  after  their  initial 


word,  or,  indeed,  any  word  contained  in  them. 
Compare  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  of  Proverbs  and  Lamentations ;  also  ritVp  2 
Sam.  i.  18.  [In  the  last  passage  the  E.  V.  has 
"  the  use  of  the  bow  ;"  but  the  ellipsis  is  best  sup- 
plied in  the  rendering  "the  song  of  the  bow."  D. 
M.].  On  such  titles  the  Commentary  of  Gese- 
NIUS  may  be  consulted.  The  3"1>'^  KiCO  ver.  13 
(comp.  31j^3  as  the  second  word  of  the  text)  and 
the  ]Vin  N'J  Xjyn  xxii.  1  (comp.  the  same  ex- 
pression, xxii.  5)  seem  to  have  been  designated  on 
the  same  principle.  But  although  ima  occurs 
in  ver.  1,  D''  is  not  found  in  the  whole  prophecy. 
VlTRiNGA  in  a  juvenile  produotion(06se)-m'  Sacr. 
L.  I.,  diss.  2,  op.  4)  expressed  the  unwarranted 
opinion  which  he  retracted  in  his  commentary, 
th;it  D'  is  substituted  for  3J^  But  why  should 
not  3J.1  "I3ia  be  written  ?  And  although  the  sea 
lay  to  the  south  of  Babylonia,  that  is  no  reason 
for  calling  the  country  "the  desert  of  thesea." 
There  is  just  as  little  ground  for  taking  □'  in  the 
signification  ''  West,"  and  giving  this  explanation 
of  the  whole  expression,  that  Babylon  is  called 
D'  13ia  because  it  lay  west  of  Med'ia  and  Persia, 
and  a  desert  intervened  (KiMOlil).  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  explain  the  expression 
□'  131D  after  the  analogy  of  the  expressions  31J73 
and  tvm  KU.  The  title  13na  is  therefore  taken 
from  ver.  1.  But  1310  by  itself  would  be  too 
obscure.  Another  word  had  therefore  to  be  sup- 
plied for  nearer  specification.  Now  Babylon  was 
situated  on  the  Euphrates.  The  Euphrates,  with 
its  canals,  ponds  and  swamps,  might  as  well 
be  called  a  sea  as  the  Nile,  xix.  5,  In  Jeremiah 
li.  13  Babylon  is  thus  addressed  "  O  thou  that 
dwellest  on  great  waters."  See  also  Jer.  1.  38  ;  li. 
32,  36.  Interpreters  refer  to  Hekod.  1. 184  where 
speaking  of  the  Euphrates  he  says :  "  npSnpnv 
de  (namely,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  dikes 
bv  Semiramis)  f(ii?fE  6  voTai^d;  ava  rii  ne<^loi'  ttov 
nelayil^eiv."  A  passage  from  Abydenus  is  also 
cited  (in  Euseb.  Prmp.  Evancj.  IX.  41),  where  in 
reference  to  Mesopotamia  which  is  watered  by 
the  Euphrates  it  is  said  :  Ai-)trai6£  nnvra  fth  ff 
apxvi;  v<'iuptivai,'Sa7.anaav  Kalmiih-nv.''  Finally, 
it  is  of  great  weight  that  Babylonia  is  ori  the  As- 
syrian monuments  often  designated  simply  as 
"  sea,  sea-country,"  (tihamtu  =  D'inn,  in  Assy- 
rian the  common  word  for  "  sea,"  Schrader,  p. 
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1  sq.).  TiGLATH-PiLESER  savB  in  the  pompous 
inscription  proceeding  from  the  last  year  of  his 
reign  (Schbader,  p.  129  sq.),  that  he  subdued 
Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Jakin,  kiua;  of  the  sea 
{Sar  tihamtiv).  The  same  Merodach-Baladan  is 
elsewhere  called  Sar  Kardunias,  i.  e.,  king  of 
Southern  Chaldaea  (Schradeb,  p.  214^  note). 
Further,  Asarhaddon  states  on  a  cylinder-inscrip- 
tion (Schradeb,  p.  227)  that  he  made  over  "the 
Sea-C3iintry,"  {mat  tihamtiv)  in  its  wliole  extent, 
to  Nahid-.VIerodach,  son  of  Merodach-Baladan. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  "sea,  sea-country"  was 
just  an  Assyro-Babylonian  designation  at  least 
of  Southern  Chaldaea.  If  now  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  Babylon  with  its  many  and  great 
waters  was  formerly  a  sea-country,  and  till  the 
times  of  Asarhaddon  was  called  "sea  "  (tihamtu) 
at  least  in  its  southern  part,  and  that  it  still 
"  swims  as  in  the  sea ;"  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  prophets  depict  the  future 
desolation  of  Babylon  with  .all  possible  colors, 
comparing  it  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  places 
now  covered  with  water,  and  speaking  of  its  being 
turned  into  a  lake  of  water,  we  might  say  that 
the  expression  "the  desert  of  the  sea"  compre- 
hends the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  country 
in  one  conception.  But  we  perceive  from  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  xvii.  1,  3,  15  that  our 
passage  was  understood  in  yet  another  sense  [?] 
There  Babylon,  the  great  whore,  sits  on  many 
waters  (ver.  1)  .and  at  the  same  time  in  the  desert 
(ver.  3).  The  waters,  however,  are  (ver.  15)  in- 
terpreted "  peoples,  and  multitudes  and  nations 
and  tongues"  (comp.  Isa.  viii.  7;  Jer.  xlvii.  2). 
The  apostle  appears,  therefore,  to  have  in  his  mind 
a  wilderne-ss  of  peoples,  and  the  expression  "l|"ip 
CH^  (Ezek.  XX.  35 ;  comp.  Hos.  ii.  16)  might  also 
have  been  present  to  his  view.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  expression  "  the  desert  of  the  sea  "  is  capa- 
ble of  a  manifold  interpretation.  Did  the  Pro- 
phet himself  use  it?  I,  for  my  part,  find  the 
choice  of  an  expression  capable  of  various  ex- 
planations, as  the  inscription  of  a  prophecy,  to 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  Isaiah's  manner 
(comp.  vers.  11,  13,  chap.  xxii.  1 ;  xxx.  6).  [The 
Seer  in  the  Apocalypse  does  not  put  the  alleged 
arbitrary  and  erroneous  construction  on  the  in- 
scription before  us.  The  prototype  of  the  figura- 
tive language  in  Rev.  xvii.  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  Jer.  li.  This  chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  un- 
doubtedly before  the  mind  of  John  in  depicting 
the  mystic  Babylon,  and  in  it  we  have  Babylon 
represented  as  dwelling  on  many  waters  (ver.  13), 
and  as  destined  to  be  a  desert  (ver.  43).  The 
sitting  of  the  whore  in  the  wilderness  refers  to 
her  impending  desolation,  and  does  not  exclude 
her  sitting  before  that  time  on  many  waters. 
John  does  not  employ  the  expression  ''  a  wilder- 
ness of  peoples."  In  the  whore  sitting  on  many 
waters  we  have  her  condition  at  the  time  John 
wrote.  Her  appearance  in  the  wilderness  denotes 
her  future  solitude.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
Apocalyptic  Seer  doe.?  not  misinterpret  the 
enigmatical  title  of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  the 
desert  of  the  sea." — D.  M.]. 

3.  As  whirlwinda latid.— Ver.  1  b.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masore:ic  punctuation  this  part 
of  the  verse  consists  of  three  members,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  formed  by  the  words  N3  13laa. 


But  against  this  division  the  objections  lie,  1) 
that  we  cannot  say  the  south  in  general,  or  for 
every  land  its  south  is  the  region  of  storms ;  2) 
that  the  Prophet  does  not  indicate  by  a  single 
word  that  he  means  the  countries  situated  south 
of  Babylonia;  3)  that  it  is  not  said  "from  the 
south."  The  expression  2JJ3  taken  strictly  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  a  storm  observed  in  the 
south  by  the  Babylonians,  but  only  the  idea  of  a 
storm  sweeping  south  of  them :  4)  that  3J3n  has 
for  the  native  of  Palestine  a  quite  definite  signi- 
fication ;  it  is  the  south  of  Judah  (Gen.  xiii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxi.  1  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  x.  40  ;  xi. 
16  et  saepe)  which  is  connected  with  the  desert  of 
Sinai  called  likewise  /car'  k^oxvv  "'I'lHn  (comp. 
Hebz.  R.  Encycl  XIVII.  p.  304).  The  Prophet 
says  therefore :  as  in  the  2JJ  of  Palestine  storms 
coming  from  Arabia  Petraea  (Hos-  xiii.  15  ;  Jer. 
iv.  11 ;  xiii.  24  ;  Job  i.  19  ;  Zech.  ix.  14)  sweep 

along  (T 'H  properly  ''  change,"  thence  transire, 

viii.  8)  so  it  comes  upon  Babylonia  from  a  terri- 
ble land. — X3  is  neuter  and  impersonal,  a  form 
of  expression  which  we  have  already  found  fre- 
quently in  Isaiah:  vi.  10;  x.  4;  xiv.  32;  xv.  2; 
xviii.  5.  A  terrible  land  the  country  is  called, 
because  it  is  inhabited  by  a  terrible  people  (xviii. 
2,  7).  What  country  is  meant  by  the  Prophet 
we  learn  from  ver.  2  6. 

4.  A  grievous  vision fear  unto  me. — 

Vers.  2-4.  The  vision  (r\lin  in  this  meaning  in 
Isaiah  only  here,  and  xxix.  1 1  ;  in  another  sense 
xxviii.  18  ;  it  is  found  besides  only  ia  Daniel 
viii.  5-8)  is  first  defined  as  to  its  subjective  side, 
and  in  general  as  hard,  i.  e.,  hard  to  bear,  causing 
perturbation  (comp.  similar  inwaj-d  experience 
of  the  Prophets  at  the  incalculable  greatness  and 
importance  of  what  they  beheld,  Dan.  vii.  15, 
28;  X.  16sqq. ;  Heb.  xii.  21).  To  this  general 
description  of  the  subjective  impression  is  added 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  objective  nature 
of  the  vision.  Here  the  first  question  is,  whether 
the  words  HJl^H  to  "MW  refer  to  the  Chaldeans 
or  to  the  Persians.  In  the  former  case  we  should 
be  told  how  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Babylon- 
ians, while  in  full  swing,  was  rudely  checked. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  work  of  the  enemy  before 
approaching  the  city  itself,  would  be  described. 
Both  explanations  are  grammatically  possible. 
A  worldly  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  can  be  reproached  with  acting 
perfidiously  (comp.  xxiv.  16  and  especially  xxxiii. 
1,  where  also  the  two  expressions  1J3  and  111? 
occur  together.  Comp.  xlviii.  8),  but  why  stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  point  as  a  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  nation  serving  God  as  His  in- 
strument is  inconceivable.  113  or  noiy  (xvii. 
1 4)  would  be  less  strange.  I  hold  therefore  with 
DEECHS1.ER  that  the  words  "IJOn  to  Hlliy  denote 
the  worldly  power  absolutely  hostile  to  God,  not 
that  one  which  serves  as  His  instrument.  This 
view  requires  that  we  do  not  attach  to  "IJ3  the 
sense  of  robbing.  This  signification  has  been  a.s- 
sumed,  as  if  supported  by  the  places  xxi.  2 ; 
xxiv.  16  ;  xxxiii.  1.  And  indeed  no  other  sense 
than  that  of  robbing  suits  the  passage  before  us, 
if  it  be  applied  to  the  Persians.     But  this  appli- 
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cation  is  untenable,  and  in  the  other  passages  the 
context  requires  no  other  signification  than  that 
of  acting  perfidiously.  While  we  refer  these 
words  to  the  Babylonians,  we  find  in  them  a 
reason  for  their  punishment.  With  dramatic 
liveliness  the  discourse  is  directed  to  those  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  judgment.  Elam  (xi. 
11;  xxii.  6),  and  Media  (xiii.  17)  are  to  go  up 

(on  ii>Sf  comp.  on  vii.  1)  and  besiege  the  city  of 
Babylon  C'Vi  in  this  sense  only  here  in  Isaiah ; 
besides  only  chap.  xxix.  3  where  the  significa- 
tion is  similar,  but  not  the  same).  That  the  Pro- 
phet makes  mention  not  of  the  Persians,  but  of 
the  Elamites,  a  nation  adjacent  to  the  Persians 
on  the  west,  is  assuredly  not  favorable  to  the  view 
that  this  part  of  Isaiah  was  composed  during  the 
exile  (comp.  on  xiii.  17).  An  author  living  in  the 
exile  would  certainly  have  named  the  Persians. 
That  the  Prophet  under  Elam  includes  Persia 
also,  is  in  a  certain  sense  possible.  Not  that  Ely- 
mais  formed  a  part  of  Persis.  It  was  at  a  later 
period  that  Elam  was  incorporated  in  the  Persian 
empire,  though  Susa,  one  of  the  three  residences 
of  the  Persian  kings,  was  (Dan.  viii.  2)  in  Elam. 
Elam  was  a  land  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
times  of  Isaiah  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9),  while  the  Per- 
sians were  then  still  quite  unknown.  We  might 
say  that  to  the  view  of  the  Prophet  Elam  con- 
cealed Per.sia,  and  so,  more  or  less  consciously  to 
him,  involved  it.  And  thus  this  discourse  has 
that  character  of  dimness  and  obscurity,  of  oscil- 
lating between  light  and  darkness,  which  befits 
the  prophetic  vision,  and  belongs  to  the  marks 
of  a  genuine  prophecy.  The  concluding  words 
of  ver.  2  are  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by 
Babylon,  for  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
njU  and  nity.  The  genitive  in  nnnjK,  "  her 
sighing,"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  objective,  the  sigh- 
ing over  her.  [We  prefer  to  understand  it  of  the 
sighing  which  she,  JBabylon,  caused  by  her  op- 
pression.— D.  M.].  In  vers.  3  and  4  the  Prophet 
justifies  the  expression  HE'D  (ver.  2).  From 
the  variety,  and  violence  of  the  painful  feelings 
which  the  Prophet  experienced  at  the  vision, 
we  can  infer  the  fearful  nature  of  the  things 
which  he  saw.  They  give  us,  moreover,  to 
know  that  the  Prophet  not  only  heard  the  com- 
mand "Go  up,  Elam,"  etc.,  but  also  beheld  in 
spirit  its  execution.  What  he  then  saw  is  what 
was  terrible;  and  therefore  his  loins  are  full  of 

n7nbn  fin  Isai^-h  only  here ;  besides  Nah.  ii. 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  9),  i.  e.,  trepidaiio,  spasm  in 
the  loins.  D'TS  (with  D'S^n  the  most  common 
word  for  the  pains  of  parturition  xiii.  8  ;  it  occurs 
in  another  signification,  xlv.  16;  xviii.  2;  Ivii. 
9)  have  seized  him  as  a  travailing  woman  ;  he 
writhes  from  hearing  (Hi;?:  the  bowing  down- 
wards; in  Isaiah  besides  only  in  Piel  xxiv.  1) 
and  trembles  (xiii.  8).  Many  interpreters  take 
ynm,  niXla  as  marking  a  negative  result:  so 
that  I  do  not  hear,  or  see.  But  why  should  the 
hearing  be  hindered  through  bending,  or  seeing 
through  terror?  On  the  contrary,  as  we  see  from 
ntyp  niin,  horror  which  seizes  the  inmost  soul, 
proceeds  from  a  seeing  and  hearing  only  too  ac- 
curate. It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  chance 
that  almost  all  the  expressions  here  employed 


occur  in  xiii.  8,  which  passage  also  treats  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  that  some  of  the  words  as  D'I'S  and 

lT\2i  are  found  only  in  these  two  places  in  Isaiah. 
There  is  indeed  this  ditlerence,  that  the  Prophet 
here  applies  to  himself  what  lie  there  says  of  the 
Babylonians  ;  but  still  a  relation  of  the  one  place 
to  the  other  indicating  a  contemporaneous  origin 
is  indisputable.  T\yr\  is  more  frequently  used 
of  spiritual  going  astray,  of  aberi-ation  of  heart, 
(Ps.  xcv.  10,  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  24,  et  saepe),  but 
stands  here  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  abnormal 

beating  of  the  heart  (palpitation).  Also  OIX/S 
(in  Isaiah  only  here;  besides  Jobxxi.  6  ;  Ps.  Iv. 
6  ;  Ezek.  vii.  18)  involves  the  notion  of  tottering, 
conctissio  (Job  ix.  6).  rii'3  Piel,  a  word  of  spe- 
cial frequency  in  Job,  is  used  by  Isaiah  only  here. 
This  passage,  then,  by  the  words  n;;3,  ni!f  73  and 

ir\2i  (comp.  especially  Job  xxi.  6)  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  phraseology  of  the  book  of  Job. 
n^'3  signifies  in  every  place  (even  1  Sam.  xvi.  14) 
"  to  terrify,  affright,  disturb."  The  twilight  (v.  11 ; 
lix.  10)  at  other  times  a  welcome  bringer  of  rest 
to  the  Prophet  after  his  exciting  work  during  the 
day  (pK^n  demderium,  deliciae,  in  Isaiah  only  here, 
comp.  i  Kings  ix.  1,  19),  is  to  him  now  a  source 
of  new  disquietude  (min  substantive  in  Isaiah 
only  here).  We  see  from  this  that  the  Prophet 
had  the  vision  in  the  night,  either  when  awake 
or  dreaming. 

Prepare  the  table the  shield.     Ver.  5. 

The  Prophet  here  paints  the  judgment  falling  on 
Babylon  in  few,  quickly  thrown  off,  but  powerful 
strokes.  He  indicates  by  hints  couched  in  brief, 
mysterious  words,  wherein  that  terrible  thing 
consists,  which  according  to  vers.  2-4  he  must 
see,  and  in  what  way  Elam  and  Media  fulfil  their 
mission.  These  words,  too,  bear  that  character 
of  prophetic  indefiniteness  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  ver.  2.  The  Prophet  speaks  as  in  a 
dream  ;  he  draws  nebulous  forms.  Only  when  we 
compare  the  fulfilment,  do  the  images  assume  a 
distinct  shape,  and  we  are  astonished  at  their  ac- 
curacy. This  is  neither  mantic  prediction,  nor 
voticinium  post  eventum.  The  prophet  does  not 
understand  his  own  words  (ct)mp.  1  Pet.  i.  11)  ; 
he  is  the  unconscious  organ  of  a  higher  being 
who  speaks  through  him.  Comp.  my  remarks 
on  Jer.  1.  24 ;  li.  31,  39.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cyrus  captured  Babylon  in  a  night  when  the  Ba- 
bylonians were  celebrating  a  festival  witb  merry 
carousals  (Dan.  v. ;  Hebod.  1. 191 ;  Xenoph.  Oy- 
rop.  VII.  5,  15  sqq.).  Isaiah  certainly  did  not 
know  this.     He  is,  therefore,  ignorant  as  to  what 

the  tnStyn  "jlj?  refers,  why  and  how  it  was  done. 
The  infinitives  absolute  leave  the  action  without 
indication  of  time  or  subject.  This  indefiniteness 
admirably  suits  the  prophetic  style.  The  expres- 
sion triWri  I"!;?  is  found  also  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  11 ; 
Ps.  xxiii  5;  Ixxviii.  19;  Prov.  ix.  2;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  41.  That  it  is  the  Babylonians  who  pre- 
pare the  table,  is  clear  from  the  context.  It  is 
they  who  are  surprised  during  the  carousal.  If 
we  take  the  words  n'SVH  HSX  in  their  obvious 
meaning  (watchins,  to  look  out)  they  seem  inap- 
propriate.    Other  meanings  have  therefore  been 
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sought  out  from  all  quarters  ;  they  kindle  the 
lamps — they  clarify  the  wine — they  set  the  ranks 
in  order — they  prepare  carpets,  etc.  But  HS^ 
means  in  Hebrew  nothing  else  than  speculan  ; 
and  n'DS  (which  occurs  only  here,  but  with  which 
n'i3!f,  Lam.  iv.  17,  and  DiJSn,  ver.  8  may  be  com- 
pared)  must  accordingly  denote  specu/a,  watch- 
tower,  watch,  looking  out."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Prophet  does  not  wish  us  to  suppose  that  in 
a  city  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  a  merry  carou- 
sal took  place  without  the  precaution  of  appoint- 
ing guards.  He  means  to  say  only  that  they  were 
so  reckless  as  to  enjoy  a  banquet  even  though 
watches  had  been  set.  How  dangerous  even  that 
could  be,  is  soon  apparent  when  the  cry  reaches 
the  revellers  in  the  midst  of  their  carousal:  the 
foe  is  come,  anoint  the  shield  !  So  foolhardy  are 
they  that  they  do  not  abandon  their  i^velry 
(which  was  proverbial  and  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture xiv.  11  ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Jer.  li.  7  ;  Dan.  v.  1,  and 
elsewhere,  e.  3.,  in  Gurtius  V.  6) ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  beleaguering  foe  indulge  in  ban- 
queting, though  they  took  the  precaution  of  set- 
ting a  watch.  According  to  Xenophon  as  quoted 
above,  \  25,  there  was  really  a  guard  in  the  castle, 
but  they  were  (§27)  intoxicated.  The  princes 
who  are  said  only  now  to  arise  and  anoint  the 
shield,  are  the  surprised  Babylonians.  The  an- 
ointing of  the  leather  shield  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  was 
in  order  to  make  it  more  compact,  firm,  smooth 
and  shining  (comp.  Herzog  iJ.-^nc,  and  Wiker 
Beal-Lez.  Art.  SchM).  [In  2  Sam.  i.  21  the 
Hebrew  text  must  be  consulted.  The  anointing 
which  in  the  E.  V.  is  made,  by  supplying  an  ima- 
ginary ellipsis,  to  refer  to  Saul,  refers  not  to  him, 
but  to  his  shield. — D.  M.].  It  is  a  sign  of  great 
negligence  that  the  Babylonians  have  not  an- 
ointed their  shields,  notwithstanding  the  enemy 
is  before  the  gates.  Now  tliey  must  either  fight 
with  unanointed  shields,  or  yield  without  a 
struggle. 
6.  For  thus  hath — broken  unto  the  groun  d. 
Vers.  6-9.  '3  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  6  seems  to 
be  explicative.  In  fact  Ihe  vers.  6-9  are  related 
to  the  preceding  2-5  as  an  explanation  and  more 
particular  description.  If  we  could  already 
from  verses  2-5  kijow  in  general  that  the  ruin 
of  Babylon  through  Elam  and  Media  was  de- 
creed, and  that  it  would  be  effected  by  an  as- 
saidtj  we  see  (ver.  7)  tlie  army  of  the  Elamites  and 
Medians  in  march  before  our  eyes,  and  (ver.  9) 
the  complete  success  of  the  attack  is  announced. 
The  train  of  thought  is  the  following :  Babylon 
is  to  be  besieged  by  Elam  and  Media,  and  to  be 
captured  by  a  surprise.  For  the  Prophet  sees  a 
mighty  army  moving  against  Babylon,  and  soon 
after,  another  band  coming  from  Babylon,  which 
proclaims  the  downfall  of  the  city  and  of  its  idols. 
The  connecting  of  the  two  parts  by  the  formula: 
"  For  thus  said  Jehovah,"  reminds  one  of  chap 
viii.  11.  What  the  Prophet  now  beholds  in  vi- 
sion is  represented  in  what  follows,  as  if  a  watch- 
man appointed  by  the  command  of  God  had  seen 
it,  and  communicated  it  to  him.  This  style  of  cos- 
tume is  very  effective  [comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  24 
sqq. ;  2  Kings  ix.  17  sqq.).  Elsewhere  the  Pro- 
phet himself  is  represented  as  a  watchman  on  the 
pinnacle  (Hab.  ii.  1 ;  Zech.  i.  8  sqq.).  And,  in- 
deed, here  too  Isaiah  himself  Ls  the  watchman, 


though  another  is  made  to  take  his  place.  This 
is  only  a  rhetorical  artifice  to  heighten  the  effect 
The  very  words  "  what  he  sees  he  will  declare," 
contain  a  praise  of  the  watchman.  For  it  is  not 
said  nJ\  That  would  indicate  only  the  duty  of 
the  watchman.  But  TJI  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  will  really  fulfil  this  duty.  The  perfects 
riNIl  3'K'pni  ver.  7,  cannot  mean,  "  and  he  shall 
see,  hearken."  For  the  watchman  is  not  to  be 
dictated  to  in  regard  to  what  he  shall  see.  Neither 
is  it  allowable  with  Dkechsler  to  take  the 
words  as  a  conditional  sentence,  "  and  if  he  sees 
....  he  shall  hearken "  That  the  Pro- 
phet actually  appointed  the  watchman,  would 
properly  be  told  immediately  after  issuing  the 
command.  But  this  point,  as  self-evident,  is  here 
passed  over,  as  in  other  cases  where  a  command 
given  by  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet  is  related  (vii. 
3  sqq. ;  viii.  1  sq.,  3  sqq.).  The  watchman  saw 
first  a  train  of  horsemen  (Ip.X  is  a  collective,  be- 
sides in  Isaiah  only,  v.  10,  in  the  signification 
jugum;  tt'liJ  is  eques,  then  sometimes  equus,  xxi. 
6,  7;  xxviii.  28;  xxxi.  1;  xxxvi.  9)  followed 
by  a  train  of  asses  and  camels.  Interpreters  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Medes  were 
renowned  for  their  cavalry  {Oyrop.  I.  6,  10), 
which  Cyrus  was  the  first  to  introduce  among  the 
Persians  (Cyrop.  iv.  3,  4  sqq.;  vi.  1,  26  sqq.).  We 
learn  from  this  last  place  (hat  Cyrus  furnished  ills 
army  with  numerous  and  improved  chariots  of 
war.  To  what  a  formidable  arm  Cyrus  .-aised  the 
Persian  cavalry  in  a  brief  period,  appears  from 
his  being  able  to  march  against  Babylon  with 
40,000  horsemen  {Cyrop.  VII.  4,  16).  The  em- 
ployment of  asses  and  camels,  not  only  for  trans- 
port, but  also  in  battle,  is  an  established  fact.  In 
regard  to  asses,  Strabo  relates  of  the  Carama- 
nians,  a  nation  dwelling  next  the  Persians  to  the 
east,  and  subdued  by  them,  that  they  "  XP'''^'^"-'- 
bvoi^  ol  TzoXkol  Kat  Kpbg  Trd/^e/nov  a-ndvzi  ruv  Itztvqv." 
And  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Scythians  in 
fighting  against  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hy- 
staspis,  found  no  worse  enemies  than  the  asses, 
at  whose  strange  appearance  and  braying  the 
horses  took  fright  (iv.  129).  That  Cyrus  himself 
employed  camels  in  battle  is  expressly  related  by 
Xenophon:  Oyrop.  vi.  1,30:  vii.  1,  22,  27.  The 
watchman  sees  then  an  army  in  march.  The 
Prophet  does  not  mention  that  he  saw  infantry. 
Prominence  is  evidently  given  only  to  what  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  And,  in  fact,  hardly 
another  army  could  have  been  then  found  which 
presented  such  a  diversity  of  animals  used  in  war 
as  the  Persian  host  with  its  wonderful  variety  of 
races.  The  watchman  not  only  saw,  he  also 
heard,  or  rather  tried  to  hear;  for  he  really  heard 
nothing  at  first.  The  strange,  long,  martial  train 
disappeared.  The  watchman  then  sees  and  hears 
nothing  for  a  long  time.  This  surprises  him.  He 
becomes  impatient.  He  is  not  aware  that  mean- 
while a  great  work  is  accomplishing  which  re- 
quires time:  the  capture  of  Babylon.  In  his  im- 
patience, which  does  not,  however,  lessen  his 
zeal,  he  calls  now  with  a  lion's  voice  (properly  as 
a  lion, comp.  Ps.  xxii.  14;  Isa.  xlvi.  3,  etc.;  Rev 
X.  3) :  I  stand  in  vain  night  and  day  on  the 
watch-tower.  We  see  from  this  that  that  army  in 
march,  ver.  7,  was  a  passing  appearance,  and 
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that  after  it  had  vanished,  there  had  been  a  pause, 
which  the  watclimau  could  not  explain.  He  ad- 
dresses his  call  to  UlS,  that  is  to  Jehovah.  At 
the  same  time  the  Prophet  gives  up  the  assumed 
character,  and  lets  us  see  plainly  that  he  himself 
is  the  watchman.  Hitzig  and  Meier  would 
read  'J^IN  "my  lord."  This  would  suit  the  connec- 
tion better,  but  must  the  more  readily  be  rejected 
as  a  correction,  as  the  Prophet  could  quite  easily 
drop  the  character  which  he  personates.  The 
watchman  had  hardly  uttered  these  complaining 
words  when  that  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long 
took  place.  He  sees  again  something  which 
gives  information  :  a  little  band  of  men  who  ride 
in  pairs,  comes  from  Babylon.  The  ni~njni  is 
to  be  regarded  as  spoken  with  emphasis.  For  it 
Rtands  in  a  certain  contrast  to  what  precedes; 
hitherto  I  have  perceived  nothing,  but  now,  etc. 
We  must,  therefore,  translate,  "  but,  lo,  there 
comes,"  eto.  Who  is  the  subject  of  [.^'1  in  ver.  9? 
Obviously  the  watchman.  We  might  think  of 
the  troop  of  horsemen  coming  from  Babylon. 
This  would  be  possible.  But  this  alteration  of  the 
subject  would  need  to  be  indicated  in  some  way. 
The  want  of  any  indication  of  this  kind  is  in  fa- 
vor of  our  assuming  the  same  subject  that  had 
governed  the  whole  preceding  series  of  sentences. 
The  watchman  learned  by  inquiry  or  knew  it 
from  infallible  signs ;  Babylon  is  fallen  1  A  grand 

utterance  I  Hence  the  repetition  ofn733.  In 
Jer.  li.  8  this  place  is  quoted.  Also  in  Bev.  xviii. 
2.  Jeremiah  likewise  emphatically  sets  forth  the 
downfall  of  Babylon  as  a  defeat  of  its  gods  (Jer. 
1.  2,  38 ;  li.  44,  47,  52).  The  subject  of  13E;  can 
be  Jehovah.  It  can  also  be  he  who  was  Jeho- 
vah's instrument  for  this  work,  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon:  Cyrus.  This  "he"  who  afterwards 
comes  clearly  and  distinctly  under  his  proper 
name  into  the  Prophet's  field  of  vision,  appears 

here  still  veiled  as  it  were  :  I'lX;  131?  is  a  preg- 
nant construction,  comp.  viii.  11;  xiii.  8;  xiv.  9, 
10;  XX.  2.  'Deechslbh  makes  the  not  inappro- 


priate remark  that  Isaiah  has  perhaps  in  his  eye 
here  "  the  well-known  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the 
Persians." 

7.  O  my  threshing unto  you.— Ver.  10. 

These  words  intimate  the  proper  immediate  object 
of  the  prophecy.  Judah  is  to  be  comforted  by  the 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  fortress. 
The  words  seem  aimless,  if  what  precedes  them  is 
regarded  as  vaticinium  post  eventum.  We  have  in 
ver.  10  a  summary  of  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi.  Htyin 
(for  which  other  editions  read  HK'nn)  is  air.  ley. 
It  means  what  is  crushed  by  threshing.  Israel  is 
so  called  as  the  object  of  the  divine  judgment 
which  was  executed  on  him  by  means  of  the  exile. 
K'n  is  frequently  employed  in  the  sense  of  cleans- 
ing and  sifting  by  divine  judgments,  xxv.  10; 
xxviii.  27  sq. ;  xli.  15  ;  Micah  iv.  13  ;  Hab.  iii. 
12.  The  expression  ["?J~[r!  reminds  one  of  sucli 
expressions  as  in^]~[3,  n'l3n''[3.  A  son  of  the 
threshing-floor  is  one  who  lies  on  it,  and  is 
threshed,  and  that  not  merely  briefly  and  acci- 
dentally, but  for  a  long  time,  as  it  were  habitual- 
ly. For  he  belongs  to  the  floor  as  a  child  to  its 
mother.  Accordingly  pj'p  is  stionger  than 
XVti'yo.  Israel  is  so  named  because  in  the  exile 
the  threshing  floor  had  become  his  home,  his 
mother-country.  It  is  the  Prophet  who  speaks, 
but  in  the  name,  and  as  it  were,  out  of  the  soul  of 
God.  Otherwise  the  second  half  of  this  verse 
would  contain  an  intolerable  transition.  This 
threshed  people,  to  whom  the  threshing-floor  had 
become  a  home,  is  still  the  Prophet's  own  beloved 
people.  With  sorrow  he  announces  to  them  that 
they  must  be  threshed  in  Babylon  ;  with  joy  he 
declares  that  they  will  be  delivered  from  the 
threshing-floor.  Both  events  are  certain.  And 
Israel  may  and  ought  to  believe  this.  It  is  in- 
deed inconceivable  that  the  Prophet  can  make 
such  an  announcement.  He  himself  does  not 
understand  even  the  connection.  He  therefore 
declares  emphatically  :  I  have  not  excogitated 
this ;  but  I  have  heard  it  from  Jehovah,  and 
therefore  declare  I  it  to  you  as  certain  truth. 


B.— AGAINST  EDOM. 

That  under  Dumah  we  are  to  understand  Edom 
is  conceded  by  almost  all  modern  interpreters. 
In  favor  of  this  view  there  are  the  following 
reasons;  1)  All  other  localities,  which  actually 
bear  the  name  of  Dumah,  are  either  too  near  or 
too  remote,  and  do  not  furnish  any  hold  for  the 
assumption  that  Isaiah  made  them  the  objects  of 
a  Massa  (oracle).  What  would  such  a  Massa 
mean  as  directed  against  the  isolated  city  of  Du- 
mah, situated  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv._52),  or  against  that  Ishmaelitish  Dumah-,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
1.  30,  or  against  the  three  still  more  distant  and 
insignificant  places  called  Dnmah,  which  are  not 
once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which 
according  to  the  Arabian  geographers  .are  situ- 
ated in  Irak,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  (comp. 
Gesenius,  Delitzsch,  and  Knobel  on  our 
place)?  We  could  most  readily  think  of  the 
Ishmaelitish  Dumah  (Genesis  xxv.  14).  But  how 
16 


Chapter  XXI.  11,  12. 

far-fetched  is  the  assumption  that  the  Simeon- 
ites,  who,  according  to  1  Chron.  iv.  42  sq.,  emi- 
grated to  Edom,  settled  just  in  Dumah  !  And 
does  not  our  Massa  stand  among  prophecies  di- 
rected against  heathen  nations  ?  2)  The  Prophet 
declares  expressly  that  the  cry  came  to  him  from 
Seir.  But  would  he  have  uttered  the  taunting 
expression  of  ver.  12  against  Israelites  dwelling 
on  mount  Seir  ?  3)  All  the  four  prophecies  in 
chaps,  xxi.  and  xxii.  have,  as  was  already  re- 
marked, emblematic  inscriptions.  It  accords, 
therefore,  entirely  with  the  manner  of  forming  in- 
scriptions observed  in  these  chapters,  if  we  as- 
sume that  non  is  intentionally  formed  from 
DnX.  Consul  Wetzstein  indeed  affirms  in  his 
Excursus  on  Isa.  xxi.  in  Delitzsch's  Com- 
mentary, p.  692,  that  the  putting  of  Dumah  for 
Edom  by  a  play  upon  the  name,  would  neces- 
sarily be  misunderstood.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
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the  case.  For  the  character  of  the  other  inscrip- 
tions gives  every  reader  an  obvious  hint  liow  this 
one  too  is  to  be  taken.  And  then  we  have  the 
words  "out  of  Seir"  immediately  following. 

Tliat  Isaiah  is  tlie  author  of  this  prophecy 
is  disputed  by  some  rationalistic  interpreters 
(Paulus,  Baue,  Eichhorn,  Hosenmuelleb), 
but  is  maintained  by  even  Gesenius,  Hitzig, 
Hendewerk,  Ewald  and  Knobel.  It  most 
clearly  bears  the  stamp  of  Isaiah's  style,  which 
only  the  most  obstinate  prejudice  can  fail  to  see. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  respecting  the  time 
of  composition.  If  we  should  insist  with  Knobel 
that  the  question  put  by  the  Idumeans  to  the 
Prophet  supposes  a  close  relation  between  them 
and  the  .lews,  and  that  such  a  relation  existed 
only  durin:^  the  rule  of  Uzziah  and  Jothara  over 
Judali,  which  lasted  till  743,  we  should  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  prophecy  was  composed 
before  743.  But  the  night  here  spoken  of,  if  we 
have  respect  to  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs 
and  to  tlie  analogy  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies, 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  the 
misery  threatened  by  the  Assyrian  power.     If 


now  the  Edomites  are  represented  as  inquiring 
if  this  calamity  will  soon  end,  they  must  in  that 
case  have  had  some  experience  of  it.  During  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  however,  they  had 
not  yet  suffered  from  the  Assyrian  dominion. 
The  time  when  the  Assyrians  threatened  the  free- 
dom of  all  nations  as  far  as  Egypt  (Ewald,  Gesch, 
des  V.  Isr.  III.  p.  670;  comp.  Hitzig,  Oesch.  des 
V.  Isr.  p.  221)  was  rather  the  period  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  when  the  Assyrian  king  was  en- 
gaged in  war  against  Egypt,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  care  to  secure  his  left  flank,  and  his  line  of 
retreat  against  the  warlike  nations  that  occupied 
the  country  between  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This 
was  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  remarks  on  xx. 
1),  or  more  exactly,  the  time  between  the  capture 
of  Samaria  and  the  baffled  attempt  on  Jeru- 
salem by  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (xx.xvi.  .and 
xxxvii.).  At  that  time  the  Assyrians  frequently 
penetrated  into  the  South  of  Palestine.  Then 
if  ever,  was  the  time  when  an  inquiry,  like  that 
contained  in  this  prophecy,  could  come  from 
Edom  to  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem. 


Chapteb  XXI.  11, 12. 

11  The  burden  of  Dumah. 
He  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir, 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

12  The  watchman  said, 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night ; 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye  ; 
Return,  come. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  11.  The  participle  without  specification  of  sub- 
ject is  often  used  for  the  finite  verb  (Ex,  v.  16;  Gen. 
xxiv.  30;  xxxii.  7;  Isa.  xi.  6,  etc.,).  Here  Xl'p  stands 
forXTp  and  implies  the  impersonal  or  indefinite  sub- 
ject {ix.  6 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  G ;  xxxiii.  10,  ct  saepe).  The  form 
?'' 7  in  the  second  question  may  have  been  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  as  nS'S  had  been  employed  in  the 
first  qnestion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  S'S 
is  the  Tdumcan  form  of  the  word,  as  we  have  already  in 
XT.  1  found  it  to  be  the  form  used  by  the  Moabites. 


GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  12.  KnS  is  the  Aramaean  word  for  X^3,  but  oc- 
curs not  unfrequontly  in  Hebrew  authors.  Isaiah,  in 
particular,  uses  the  word  often,  ver.  14;  xli.  5,23,25; 
xliv.  V;  xlv.  11 ;  Ivi.  9,  12  (in  the  two  last  the  imperative 
form  rnX  also).    But  the  Xns  (with  N  as  the  lastradi- 

eal  letter)  is  found  only  here  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  21, 

n,y3  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  three  other  places,  viz.,  xxx.  13  ;  Ixiv.  1  in  tho 
sense  of  tumescere,  ebuUire,  and  Obad.  6  in  the  sense  of 
searching,  seeking  out,  studiose  quaerere.  In  this  latter 
signification  the  word  is  common  in  the  Aramaean 
(Dan.  ii.  13, 16,  23;  vi.  5,  8,  etc). 


1.  TheProphet  hears  a  cry  sounding  forth  from 
Seir  putting  to  him  as  watchman  the  question : 
How  much  of  the  night  is  past  ?  Thereupon  the 
watchman  answers:  Morning  comes,  and  also 
night  i.  e.,  first  a  ray  of  morning  light,  then  im- 
mediately dark  night  again.  And  when  it  will 
have  become  night  again,  you  can,  if  you  please, 
again  inquire.  Quaerere  licet.  Whether  you  will 
receive  a  favorable  answer  is  another  question. 

2.  The  burden — return,  come. — Vers.  11- 
12.  Tlie  appellative  noun  nnn  occurs  only  in 
two  places  of  the  Old  Testament:  Ps.  xciv. 
V  '  '^'^^'t^J'  ^"  *'^'^®  places  the  word  denotes 
that  world  of  death  where  everlasting  silence 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


reigns.  In  the  pa.ssage  before  us  the  word  has 
manifestly  a  similar  meaning.  Dumah  has,  it  is 
true,  no  etymological  connection  with  Edom. 
For  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  root  D^^<  rub- 
rum,  rufum  esae  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  But  as  the  Pro- 
phet represents  Babylon  under  tlie  name  of  the 
"desert  of  the  sea,"  Jerusalem  (xxii.  1),  under 
the  name  of  "  the  valley  of  vision,"  and  furtlier 
in  ver._  13  takes  31;;  in  a  double  sense,  allud- 
ing to  its  radical  meaning  as  an  appellative,  so 
here  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  name  he  calls 
Edom  Dum.ah ;  and  hereby  he  intimates  that 
Edom  is  destined  to  become  Dumah,  i.  «.,  silence, 
to  sink  into  the  silence  of  nonentity.— Seir  is  the 
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mountainous  region  which  extends  from  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  which 
hecame  the  abode  of  Esau,(Gen.  xxxii.  3;  xxxiii. 
14,  16;  xxxvi.  8)  and  of  hia  descendants,  who 
are  thence  called  the  children  of  Seir  (2  Chron. 
XXV.  11,  14).  The  word  is  found  only  here  in 
Isaiah.  Elsewhere  the  Prophet  always  uses  Edom. 
It  is  natural  for  him  to  employ  the  name  Seir 
here.  For  if  the  call  is  to  sound  forth  from 
Edora  to  Jerusalem,  it  must  proceed  from  the 
mountain-height,  and  not  from  the  valley.  The 
Prophet  is  addressed  as  "5''',  because  he  is  re- 
garded as  standing  on  his  watch.  The  word  is 
of  like  import  with  HSVp  ver.  6,  and  this  af- 
finity of  signification  is  one  reason  for  placing 
together  the  prophecies  against  Babylon  (vers. 
1-10)  and  Edom  (vers.  11  and  12).     |p    before 

HTT  is  partitive.  How  much  of  the  night  (the 
night  of  tribulation,  comp.  v.  30;  viii-  20  sqq. 
xlvii.  5 ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ;  Micah,  iii.  6,  etc.),  is 
past?  As  a  sick  man  who  cannot  sleep  or  com- 
pose himself,  so  Edom  in  distress  inquires  if  the 
night  will  not  soon  come  to  an  end.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  question  indicates  the  intensity  of  the 
wish  that  the  night  may  speedily  be  gone.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  obscure,  and  seems  to  be 
designedly  oracular,  and  at  the  same  time  ironi- 
cal. The  first  part  of  the  answer  runs  (ver.  12) 
morning  is  come,  and  also  night.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  How  can  morning  and  night  come 
together?  Or,  how  can  it  be  yet  night  if  the 
morning  is  come  ?  If  we  compare  the  historical 
events  to  which  the  Prophet's  answer  refers,  we 
can  understand  these  words  which  must  have 
been  unintelligible  to  the  first  hearers  or  readers 
of  the  oracle.  For,  in  fact,  a,  ray  of  mornmg 
light  wa-s  then  very  soon  to  shine.  The  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  was  at 
hand.  That  was  morning  twilight,  tho  dawn. 
But  the  glory  did  not  last  long.  For  after  the 
Assyrian  power,  the  Babylonian  quiclcly  arises, 
and  completes  what  the  former  began  (Jer.  xxv. 
21 ;  xxvii.  3;  xlix.  7  sqq).  This  change  is  fre- 
quently repeated:  the  ''  t;;haldaean  time  of  judg- 
ment is  followed  by  the  Persian,  the  Persian  by 
the  Grecian,  the  Grecian  by  the  Eoraan  ;  ever 
for  a  brief  interval  a  gleam  of  morning  for 
Edom  (think  particularly  of  the  time  of  the 
Herods),  which  was  quickly  lost  in  the  returning 
night,  till  Edom  was  turned  entirely  into  ^D'T  si- 
lence, and  disappeared  from  history  (Delitzsch). 
The  second  part  of  the  answer  is,  if  possible, 
Btill  more  enigmatical  than  the  first.  The  Pro- 
phet in  dismissing  those  who  question  him,  by 
telling  them  that  they  may  come  again,  mani- 
festly intends  to  mock  them.  For  of  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  to  be  allowed  to  come  again  ?  They 
knew  they  might  do  so.  But  what  will  they  hear 
if  they  come  again  ?  What  has  the  Prophet  to 
announce  to  them  as  the  final  doom  of  their  na- 


tion ?  _  The  answer  for  him  who  can  understand 
the  hint  is  given  by  the  word  Dumah.  The 
words  for  ''  come  "  and  "  inquire  "  belong  rather 
to  the  Aramaean  than  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  the 
word  for  "  inquire  "  occurs  farther  in  this  sense, 
only  in  Daniel,  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah, 
of  which  Edom  is  the  subject.  Further,  the  sin- 
gular verbal  ending,  which  Isaiah  here  multi- 
plies, making  a  sort  of  rhyme  out  of  it,  was  proba- 
bly ciyrent  in  the  Idumean  idiom.  He  mocks 
the  inquirers,  therefore,  with  Idumean  sounds. 
"  Eeturn,  come,"  is  a  pleonasm  employed  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme  in  the  Hebrew.  If,  then,  in 
ver.  12  there  is  irony  both  in  tlie  style  and  sense, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  an  actual  inquiry 
came  to  the  Prophet  from  Edom,  than  tliat  he  in- 
vented such  a  question  as  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances. For  why  should  he  have  taunted  the 
Edomites  for  their  questioning,  if  they  had  not 
really  inquired  of  him  ?  That  would  have  been 
a  mockery  altogether  unjust  and  uncalled  for. 
But  it  is  quite  probable  that  such  a  question  was 
really  put  to  the  Prophet. 

The  Edomites  saw  in  Jehovah  the  national  God 
of  the  Israelites,  and  conceded  to  Him  the  same 
real  existence  which  they  ascribed  to  their  own 
false  gods.  From  their  point  of  view  Jehovah 
could  have  prophets  by  whom  He  revealed  Hie 
will  and  futurity;  as  their  gods  had  their  oracles 
and  their  organs  in  the  go'etae.  Such  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen  of  a  divine  power  in  the 
prophets  of  Israel  is  oftentimes  met  with.  The  king 
of  Assyria,  for  example,  sent  Naaiiian  to  Samaria 
that  Elisha  might  heal  him  (2  Kings  v.  1  sqq.). 
The  Syrian  king  believed  that  the  same  Elisha 
betrayed  all  his  plans  to  (he  king  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  vi.  12  sqq.).  The  Syrian  Benhadad  sent 
Hazael  to  Elislia  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover 
from  his  sickness  (2  Kings  viii.  7  sqq.).  The 
fame  too  of  Isaiah,  as  a  great  Prophet  of  Jehovah, 
could  have  extended  to  Edom,  and,  though  Edom 
was  no  longer  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  Judah, 
the  common  distress  could  have  occasioned  the 
inquiry.  But  this  question,  as  it  did  not  proceed 
from  the  right  believing  state  of  heart,  but  from 
an  essentially  heathen  way  of  thinking,  drew 
from  the  Prophet  an  ironical  rebuff'.  [May  not 
those  closing  words,  "  if  ye  will  inqnii-e,  inquire 
ye,"  be  intended  to  intimate  that  further  disclo- 
sures would  be  afterwards  made  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  Edom  ?  The  Prophet  in  the  34th  cliap- 
ter  actually  returns  to  this  subject,  and  gives  in 
plain  terms  the  information  which  he  here  with- 
holds. Other  prophets,  as  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Obadiah  and  Malachi  foretell  the  judgment  that 
would  come  upon  Edom,  and  the  solitude  and 
desolation  to  which  it  should  be  reduced.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  country,  testify 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  and  report 
that  Edom  has  become  a  veritable  Dumah,  a  laud 
of  silence.— D.  M.] 
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C.-AGAINST  ARABIA.    Chap.  XXI.  13-17. 

13  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 

In  the  forest  "in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge, 
O  ye  Hravelling  companies  of  Dedanim. 

14  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema 
'Brought  water  to  him  that  was^thirsty, 
They  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that  fled. 

15  For  they  fled  'from  the  swords, 

From  the  drawn  sword,  and  from  the  bent  bow, 
And  from  the  grievousness  of  war. 

16  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me. 

Within  a  year,  according  to  the  years  of  an  hireling, 
And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail : 

17  And  the  residue  of  the  number  of  'archers, 
The  mighty  men  of  the  children  of  Kedar, 
Shall  be  diminished : 

For  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  spoken  it. 


»  Or,  Bring  yf. 
»  in  the  evening. 


2  Heb.  from  the  face  of. 
i>  caravans. 


»  Heb.  (rows. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  13.  3"l^3  is  ambiguous.  Arabia  is  called  2'2il< 
the  pausal  form  is  3"^^,  which,  except  in  pause,  occurs 
only  2  Chron.  ix.  14.  The  second  3^J?3  is  clearly  the 
source  of  the  first.  In  the  same  way  "the  desert  of 
the  sea,"  ver.  1,  and  "the  valley  of  Tision,"  xxii.  i 
(oomp.  ver.  6)  have  arisen.  How  else  could  we  explain 
the  prefix  3  which  in  no  other  case  stands  after  xtyp  ? 
It  is  doubtful  how  the  second  2'\}}2  was  originally  to- 
calized.  The  significations  "in  Arabia"  and  "in  the 
evening,"  are  both  suitable.  The  old  versions  give  the 
latter.  But  the  evening  is  never  denoted  by  31J?.  Still 
itcouldbe.  The  form  would  then  come  from  3"y,  "tobe 
darlc,"  after  the  analogy  of  "\3il  (once  for  "\3J1  Ps.  xviii. 
26)  etc.    The  Prophet  can  have  designedly  employed 


GRAMMATICAL. 

the  uncommon  form  instead  of  the  usual  3^J?,  in  order 
to  give  the  double  sense  of  Arabia  and  evening,  and 
perhaps  to  intimate  that  Arabia  should  be  a  land  not  of 
the  ri.sing,  but  of  the  setting  sun. 

Ver.  14.  Vnn  can  be  either  perfect  or  imperative.  But 
it  must  be  taken  here  as  perfect,  as  the  next  verb  lOTp 
is  certainly  perfect. 

Ver.  10.  Mark  the  triple  alliteration  in  this  verse. 
First,  we  have  three  words  beginning  with  N,  then 
three  beginning  with  U',  then  three  (or  four)  whose  first 
letter  is  a  k  sound. 

Ver.  17.  Mark  the  accumulation  of  substantives  de- 
pendent on  a  noun  in  the  construct  state.  No  less  than 
five  words  in  the  construct  state  occur  together. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 


1.  Even  the  free  pastoral  and  martial  tribes  of 
the  Arabian  desert  must  succumb  to  a  jjower  that 
crushes  all  before  it.  The  Prophet  vividly  de- 
scribes the  fate  of  those  tribes  in  his  own  peculiar 
•way  by  setting  before  ou  r  ey  es  one  effect  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  worldly  power.  The  caravans 
proceeding  to  the  various  chief  emporiums  of 
trade  in  ancient  times,  such  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Baby- 
lon, were  wont  to  cross  the  desert  without  moles- 
tation from  mighty  foes.  But  now  a  force  assails 
them,  against  which  they  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  as  they  could  against  the  attacks  of 
the  separate  plundering  tribes  of  Bedouins  (comp. 
Movers,  Pham.  II.,  p.  409).  They  are  forced  to 
give  way,  and  are  scattered.  The  fugitives  seek 
shelter  where  they  can  find  it.  They  are  fortu- 
nate if,  far  from  the  regular  route,  in  one  of  the 
oases,  or  on  a  mountain  slope,  they  can  reach  a 
wood  which  will  conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of 
their  pursuers,  and  in  which  they  can  find  pasture 
and  shade  for  their  cattle.   Out  of  this  wood  they 


dare  not  venture.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they 
may  obtain  subsistence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  places  must  bring  them  bread  and 
water  (vers.  13,  14).  From  this  single  circum- 
stance it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  glory  of  the 
Arabians  who  bordered  on  Syria  and  Babylon,  as 
whose  representatives  the  Kedarenes  are  men- 
tioned, is  hastening  to  an  end.  Within  the  space 
of  a  year,  says  the  Prophet,  their  power  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  (vers.  16,  17). 

2.  In  the  forest of  war.— Vers.  13-15.  I 

do  not  think  that  we  should,  as  Wetzstein  sup;- 
poses,  take  "^i?'  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  war,i- 
e.  a  place  covered  with  fragments  of  volcanic 
rock.  For  the  Hebrew  word  never  means  any- 
thing else  than  forest.  We  are  simply  informed 
here  that  the  caravans  driven  from  their  course 
sought  shelter  in  some  wood ;  and  woods  there 
actually  are  there,  partly  in  the  oiises,  partly  on 
the  slopes  of  the  western  mountains.  The  forest 
conceals  the  fugitives,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
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nishes  shelter  and  pasture  for  the  cattle.  If  they 
lodge  (pass  the  night)  in  such  a  forest,  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  evening  has  arrived.  But 
the  remark  that  the  forest  was  situated  in  Arabia 
would  likewise  be  superfluous.  For  if  the  occur- 
rence happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tenia, 
that  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  locality  is  in 
Arabia.  But  the  expression  31^3,  as  having  the 
double  meaning  ''  in  Arabia  "  and  "  in  the  even- 
ing," is  not  superfluous.  Dedan  is  according  to 
Gen.  X.  7  (1  Chron.  i.  9)  a  descendant  of  ("ush  ; 
according  to  Gen.  xxv.  3  (1  Chron.  i.  '62)  a 
grandson  of  Keturah  also  bears  this  name.  In 
Jer.  xxv.  23  Dedan  is  named  along  with  Tema. 
In  Jer.  xlix.  8  they  appear  as  belonging  to 
Edom.  And  so  in  Ezek.  xxv.  13.  They  are 
marked  as  a  commercial  people  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
15,  20;  xxxvlii.  13.  Wetzstein  (in  his  excur- 
sus in  Delitzsch's  Commentary)  finds  their 
abode  on  the  Red  Sea,  "  east  of  the  Nile,  includ- 
ing the  desert  to  the  brook  of  Egypt  or  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom."  He  calls  them  Cushite  tribes. 
However  this  may  be,  they  are  clearly  enough  de- 
noted in  the  Old  Testament  as  merchants,  a  peo- 
ple carrying  on  the  caravan  trade,  especially  with 
Tyre.  If  such  a  caravan  has  found  in  a  forest 
shelter  and  pasture  for  the  cattle,  only  bread  and 
water  for  the  men  would  be  needed.  At  the  dic- 
tate of  hospitality  the  inhabitants  of  Tema  bring 
these  requisites  to  the  fugitives  in  tlie  forest. 
Wetzstein  (as  above)  describes  the  situation  of 
Tema  (Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  Job  vi.  19)  after  careful 
personal  investigations.  It  lies,  according  to 
him,  two  days'  journey  by  dromedary  from  Du- 
mah,  north-east  of  Tebiik,  a  station  on  the  route 
for  pilgrims  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Dumah 
is  marked  by  him  as  lying  in  the  oasis  el- Oof, 
four  days'  journey  by  dromedary  to  the  south- 
west of  Babylon.  He  maintains  against  ElTTER 
that  there  are  not  two  places  called  Tema.  Ver. 
15  explains  why  the  Dedanians  must  flee.  War 
in  every  form,  and  with  all  its  terrors,  has  assailed 
them. 

3.  For  thus  hath spoken  it. — Vers.  16, 

17.  'What  conld  be  learned  inferentially  (vers. 
13-15)  from  a  single  fact  is  now  stated  directly  in 
general  terms.  Kedar's  might  and  glory  must  be 
destroyed.     Kedar  is,  first  of  all,  according  to 


Gen.  xxv.  13,  a,  son  of  Ishmael.  But  the  name 
stands  here,  as  very  frequently  in  the  later  rabbini- 
cal usage,  for  the  Arabs,  i.  e.,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Arabia,  who  alone  were  known  to  the 
Jews.  In  one  year,  exactly  computed  (comp.  on 
xvi.  14),  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  have  an  end. 
As  Isaiah  beyond  a  doubt  uttered  this  prediction, 
its  fulfilment  must  have  taken  place  while  the 
might  of  Assyria  flourished.  We  know  generally 
that  the  Assyrians  subdued  the  Arabians,  for 
Sennacherib  is  called  by  Herodotus  (II.,  141) 
''King  both  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,"  and 
that  while  mention  is  made  of  his  expedition 
against  Egypt.  This  is  not  without  significance. 
For  when  Hebodotus  states  that  Sennacherib  as 
"  King  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  "  attacked 
Egypt,  he  thereby  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
marched  against  Egypt  with  an  army  composed 
of  Arabians  and  Assyrians.  And  this  fact  tallies 
well  with  our  remark  on  vers.  11  and  12,  that  the 
Assyrian  in  invading  Egypt  must  have  cared  for 
the  covering  of  his  left  fla'nk  and  line  of  retreat. 
This  object  could  be  secured  only  by  placing  him- 
self free  from  danger  from  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
Petraea  and  Deserta.  Our  prophecy  was  there- 
fore delivered  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  of 
Egypt,  which  according  to  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, must  have  occurred  in  the  year  700  B.  C. 
(comp.  ScHKADER,  The  Cuneiform  In^criptionn 
and  the  Old  leslament,  p.  196).  In  accordance 
with  what  we  have  before  observed  touching  the 
way  in  which  prophecy  advances  to  its  complete 
fulfilment,  it  is  not  at  all  needful  that  the  pre- 
dicted catastrophe  should  have  come  upon  the 
Arabians  as  a  single  stroke,  which  was  not  after- 
wards repeated.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
our  regarding  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled,  if  in  the 
specified  time  an  event  occurred,  which  was  a 
proper  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cy, and  therefore  guaranteed  its  complete  realiza- 
tion. We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  furnish 
direct  evidence  of  such  a  particular  event  having 
taken  place.  The  Kedarenes  are  here  character- 
ized as  a  warlike  nation  distinguished  for  the  use 
of  the  bow.  In  this  latter  respect  they  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  ancestor,  who  is  celebrated  as  an 
archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20). 


D.-AGAINST  THE  HAUGHTY  AND  DEFIANT  SPIEIT  OF  JERUSALEM  AND  ITS 

MAGNATES.    Chapter  XXII. 


This  chapter  interrupts  the  series  of  prophecies 
against  foreign  nations.  On  account  of  its  em- 
blematic superscription,  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
little  book  C??)  that  is  distinguished  by  such 
superscriptions  (xxi.  and  xxii.).  Hence  its  pre- 
sent place.  It  contains  two  parts  of  almost  equal 
length.  In  both,  presumption  is  rebuked ;  in  vers. 
1-7,  the  presumption  of  the  secure  and  reckless 
Jerusalem ;  in  vers.  8-14,  its  incorrigible  obstina- 
cy, which  even  a  perception  of  danger  cannot 
overcome.  In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter 
(vers.  15-25)  the  Prophet  declares  the  punish- 
ment of  the  haughtiness  of  Shebna,  the  steward 
of  the  palace,  involving  his  deposition  and  the 
calling  of  a  worthier  successor,  who,  however, 


would  be  likewise  in  danger  of  abu.sing  his  liigh 
office.  Touching  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  first  part,  we  have  to  observe  that  it  forms  a 
whole.  But  in  vers.  8-14  the  Prophet  sets  the 
wicked  obstinacy  of  the  present  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  inconsideration  of  an  earlier.  The 
time  referred  to  (vers.  8-12)  is  ascertained  with- 
out difficulty  from  a  study  of  these  verses.  It  was 
the  period  of  Hezekiah,  and  just  when  the  Assy- 
rians were  threatening  the  city  (xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.),  which  was  by  no  means  secured  against 
all  danger  by  the  measures  which  Hezekiah  took 
for  its  defence  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  2  sqq.  30).  There 
must  have  been  then  in  Jerusalem  persons,  who 
in  opposition  to  the  blind,  thoughtless  presump- 
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tion  of  former  times  (vers.  1-7),  saw  clearly  the 
danger,  yet  in  their  wicked  obstinacy  would  not 
seek  the  Lord,  but  desired  only  to  satisfy  their 
low  carnal  passions.  The  second  part  of  the 
chapter  belongs  to  the  same  time.  It  is  directed 
against  Shebna,  the  proud  steward  of  the  palace. 
Inconsequence  of  the  divine  displeasure  here  de- 
clared, he  was  actually  deprived  of  his  high 
office,   and   Eliakim,    the  person    indicated   by 


Isaiah,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  chapters 
xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  we  find  Eliakim  acting  as 
steward  of  the  palace  and  Shebna  only  a  scribe. 
The  latter  had,  it  is  clear,  repented  and  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  God.  Therefore  the  punish- 
ment with  which  he  was  threatened  was  miti- 
gated. But  since  Eliakim  appears  in  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.  as  already  steward  of  the  palace,  this  pro- 
phecy must  belong  to  a  somewhat  earlier  time. 


1.    AGAINST   JERUSALEM'S  BLIND   PRESUMPTION  AND   DEFIANCE  IN   SIGHT 
OF  DANGEK.     Chaptek  XX.  1-14. 

a)  The  punishment  of  blind  presumption. 

Chaptee  XXII.  1-7. 

1  The  bueden  of  the  valley  of  vision. 
What  aileth  thee  now, 

That  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  housetops  ? 

2  Thou  that  art  full  of  stirs, 
A  tumultuous  city, 

A  joyous  city ; 

Thy  slain  7nen  are  not  slain  with  the  sword. 

Nor  dead  in  battle. 

3  All  thy  rulers  are  fled  together, 
They  are  bound  '"by  the  archers  ; 

All  that  are  found  in  thee  are  bound  together, 
Which  have  fled  ''from  far. 

4  Therefore  said  I,  Look  away  from  me  ; 
^I  will  weep  bitterly, 

Labour  not  to  comfort  me, 

Because  of  the  spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 

5  For  it  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity 
By  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  in  the  valley  of  vision, 

Breaking  down  the  walls. 

And  of  crying  to  the  mountains. 

6  And  Elam  bare  the  quiver 

With  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen, 
And  Kir  'uncovered  the  shield. 

7  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

That  hhj  choicest  valleys  shall  be  full  of  chariots, 

And  the  horsemen  shall  set  themselves  in  array  ^at  the  gate. 


1  Heb.  of  the  bow. 

*  Heb.  the  choice  of  thy  valleys. 

»  without  bow. 


2  B.eh.IwiU  be  bitter  in  weeping. 
^  Or,  toward. 

^  afar. 


s  Heb.  made  naked. 


TEXTUAL    ANO 

Ver.  1.  The  question  iS-PlD  (oomp  vor.  10  and  on 
iii.  16)  is  infenaiHed  by  Xl3N  (xix.  12).  '^^3  for  :]^3 
coinp.  Micfih  ii.  12. 

Ver.  2.  In  nN"7n  D'Kiyn  (apposition  to  l^^J)  the  ac- 
cu.sative  stands  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

Ver.  3.  On  pimn,  i.  e.,  far  off,  comp.  on  xvii.  13. 

Ver.  4.  033  TlDN  properly:  I  will  with  weeping 
bring  forth  what  is  bitter.  The  Piel  (in  Isaiah  only  here, 
comp.  Gen.  xli.x.  2;i;  Exod.  i.  U)  is  here,  as  often,  em- 
ployed like  Hiphil  ill  the  causative  sense.  In  this  sense 
the  Hiphil  actually  occurs  Zech.  xii.  10.  V'xn  (comp. 
Oen.  xix.  15)  insistere  is  found  only  here  in  Isaiah, 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.  nairiD,  tumuUm,  perturbatio,  Dent.  vii.  23; 
xxviii.  20;  in  Isaiah  only  here.  710130,  concMicatio,  be- 
sides only  xviii.  2,  7.  n3130  impUeatio,  entangling, 
confusion,  besides  only  Itfieah  vii.  4.  Notice  the  asso- 
nance in  these  three  words. IpTpD  is  to  be  taken 

neither  as  verb,  denominativum,  nor  as  substantive  (de- 
molition) nor  as  apposition  to  Df .  It  is  the  participle 
Pilpel  from  "^^p  fodere,  ejfodere,  of  which  the  Kal  occurs 
xxxvii.  25  and  the  perf.  Pilpel,  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  As  to 
its  construction  it  is  in  apposition  to  '■'  ■'j'lx'?-  Gram- 
mar does  not  require  the  repetition  of  the  preposition. 
Notice  here  how  the  sound  is  an  echo  to  the  sense. 


CHAP.  XXU.  1-7. 


24*: 


yiW  Is  clamor,  voeiferatio,  especially  »  cry  for  help. 
The  word  occurs  only  here 

Ver.  G.  nSK'K  quiver,  in  Isaiah  besides  xlix.  2.  The 
5  before  33T  is  the  3  of  concomitance  =  with.  ^Jl 
i3"lts  are  chariots  equipped  with  men— manned  chariots 
in  oppo.iition  to  wagons  for  lading  (ni7jj?)-    D'iy"l3 


(oomp.  on  xxi.  7)  stands  i<ryySeTiiis,  but  yet  is  governed 
by  a.  The  meanmg,  therefore,  is :  Elam  has  seized  the 
quiver  in  the  midst  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  i.  e.,  has 
furnished  an  army  of  bowmen  togetlier  with  fharioLs 
and  horsemen. 

Ver.  7.  jTE/  without  object  =  ackm  stracre,  Ps.  iii.  7. 
Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  16.    Notice,  too,  the  alliteration. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  In  this  first  half  of  the  discourse  directed  to 
the  whole  of  Jerusalem,  the  Prophet  assails  the 
presumption  with  which  the  inhabitants  formerly 
witnessed  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  an  occa- 
sion not  more  closely  specified.  He  asks  the 
meaning  of  their  going  up  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  It  was  plainly  in  order  to  see  the  ap- 
proaching foe,  although  the  Prophet  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  this  (ver.  1).  But  the  noise  which 
prevailed  in  the  streets,  and  the  universal  gaiety 
prove  that  the  enemy  was  not  regarded  with  ap- 
prehension, but  with  proud  defiance  (ver.  2).  In 
contrast  with  this  presumption  stands  the  result 
which  the  Prophet  proceeds  to  depict.  Pie  sees 
the  slain  and  prisoners  of  all  ranks  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  in  manly  conflict, 
but  in  cowardly  fliglit  (ver.  3).  A  second  con- 
trast to  that  insolent  gaiety,  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
found sorrow  which  the  Prophet  Himself  now 
feels  as  he  looks  upon  the  ruin  of  the  daughter 
of  his  people  (ver.  4).  For  the  Lord  Himself 
brings  the  day  of  destruction  on  Jerusalem,  while 
he  employs  as  His  instruments  for  this  purpose 
distant  nations  terribly  equipped  for  war,  as 
whose  representatives  only  Elam  and  Kir  are 
named  (vers.  6  and  7). 

2.  The  burden— fled  from  far.— Vers.  1-3. 
The  expression  "  the  valley  of  vision  "  is  taken 
from  ver.  5.  Consult  the  Commentary  on  that 
verse  for  further  particulars.  That  the  title  is 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  superscriptions, 
xxi.  1,  11,  13,  and  that  the  prophecy  is  placed 
here  for  that  reason  is  self-evident.  A  hostile 
army  advances  against  Jerusalem.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  are  not  afraid  of  the 
enemy.  They  ascend  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to 
see  the  foe.  This  is  in  itself  quite  natural.  But 
yet  the  Prophet  asks  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
What  is  the  matter  with  thee  that  thou  in  a  body 
goest  upon  the  roofs?  The  party  addressed  is 
plainly  the  personified  Jerusalem.  It  is  no  good 
sign  that  all  Jerusalem  goes  up  on  the  house-tops. 
For  this  looks  as  if  the  coming  of  the  enemy  was 
regarded  in  Jerusalem  as  a  spectacle  for  the 
amusement  of  uU  the  people.  It  is  yet  worse 
that  the  accustomed  noise  prevails  in  the  streets, 
and  this  noise  is  a  joyous  one.     The  city  is  called 

np^j;  which  epithet  includes  the  idea  of  haughti- 
ness as  well  as  joy,  as  we  see  from  xlii.  3 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  11.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxiii.  12;  Ps.  xciv.  3;  Jer. 
1.  U;  li.  39;  2  Sam.  i.  20).  It  is  uncertain  to 
what  particular  occa.sion  the  Prophet  here  al- 
ludes. He  cannot  have  in  view  what  is  related 
2  Kings  xvi.  5 ;  Isa.  vii.  1 ;  for  great  despondency 
then  reigned.  This  can  be  said  too  of  chapter 
xxxvi. ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20  is  too  doubtful. 
(Comp.  EwALD,  History  III.  p.  667  note).  It  was 
probably  some  event  of  less  importance,  perhaps 
the  appearance  of  a  predatory  troop.     The  in- 


dignation of  the  Prophet  would  befit  such  an  oc- 
currence. The  insolence  at  sight  of  a  seemingly 
slight  danger  annoyed  him,  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
pearance before  Jerusalem  of  a  single  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  army  of  a  power  aiming  at  uni- 
versal sovereignty,  should  have  made  them  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  threatening  them  from  that 
quarter.  This  danger  passes  into  fact  before  the 
Prophet's  eye.  He  sees  a  hostile  army  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  of  course  a  difi'erent 
one  from  that  whose  appearance  so  little  dis- 
composed the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Now 
things  take  quite  another  turn.  Insolence  is 
changed  into  its  opposite,  into  base  cowardice; 
security,  into  the  greatest  distress.  The  Prophet 
sees  the  ground  covered  with  dead  bodies  of  his 
people.  They  have  perished  miserably,  have 
died  an  inglorious  death.  And  those  very  rulers 
(D'J'Xp  comp.  i.  10;  iii.  fl  sq.),  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  in  vers.  1  and  2,  h;td  doubtless  set 
the  exa.mple  of  proud  defiance,  are  now  found  to 
be  the  most  cowardly.  They  flee  all  together, 
and  are,  without  the  drawing  of  a  bow  on  their 
part  or  on  that  of  the  enemy  (on  ]p  in  the  signi- 
fication "without"  see  on  xiv.  19)  taken  and 
bound.  But  not  only  the  chief  men  behaved  with 
cowardice.  All  the  Jews  who  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy  ("]'X'iDJ  "thy  found  ones"  not 
"  those  found  in  thee)  were  taken  in  their  flight. 
They  fled  afar,  not  from  far  (comp.  xvii.  13). 
They  had  sought  in  their  timidity  to  flee  far 
away,  for  they  thought  themselves  safe  only  at 
the  farthest  possible  distance  from  their  en- 
dangered home.  We  here  readily  call  to  mind 
what  is  related  2  Kings  xxv.  4  sqq. ;  .Jer.  xxxix. 
4  sqq.  Corap.  Lam.  iv.  17-20  of  the  flight  of 
king  Zedekiah  and  all  his  soldiers. 

3.  Therefore  said  I — my  people, — Ver.  4. 
In  opposition  to  that  blind  presumption  (ver.  2) 
the  Prophet,  who  clearly  perceives  what  will  be 
hereafter,  experiences  profound  grief.  His  sor- 
row is  unintelligible  to  the  people.  They  seek 
to  comfort  him.  He  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and 
asks  only  to  be  permitted  to  give  vent  to  his  grief. 
"  Look  away  from  me,"  recalls  vividly  to  mind 
Job  vii.  19  ;  xiv.  6  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  14  ;  but  in  these 
places  the  Lord  is  entreated  to  turn  away  His 
holy,  and,  therefore,  judging  eye  from  sinful  men. 
The  expression,  "the  daughter  of  my  people  " 
first  occurs  here.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
partitive  genitive,  but  as  the  genitive  of  apposi- 
tion, or  more  accurately,  the  genitive  of  identity. 
The  daughter  of  my  people  is  a  daughter,  i.  c,  a 
female  who  is  ray  peofle  in  so  far  as  she  repre- 
sents, or  personifies  my  people.  The  expression, 
as  the  analogous  one  "daughter  of  Zion,"  cor- 
responds to  our  expressions,  Gcnnany,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  etc.  These  expressions  with  us  like- 
wise denote   the  personified   unity  of  a  people 
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under  the  representation  of  a  female.  Observe 
further  how  the  Prophet  depicts  the  punishment 
of  their  presumption  in  words  which  afterwards 
served  as  a  model  for  the  lamentation  over  Jeru- 
salem's destruction  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Lam.  ii. 
11 ;  iii.  48). 

4.  For  it  is  a  day the  gate.— Vers.  5-7. 

The  conduct  of  the  Prophet  is  determined  by 
the  procedure  of  the  Lord.  As  He  has  decreed 
a  day  of  destruction  on  Jerusalem,  the  sorrow  of 
the  Prophet  is  not  without  a  cause.  The  expres- 
sion 'J^X7  DV  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah.  It  occurs 
ii.  12  (xxxiv.  8).  What  it  means  is  learnt  from 
Ixiii.  4  where  it  is  called  "  a  day  of  vengeance 
in  ray  heart."  The  expression  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  is  used  by  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  10)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxx.  3).  The  scene  of  this  act  of  judg- 
ment is  to  be  "  the  valley  of  vision."  That  Jeru- 
salem is  thus  denoted  is  most  clearly  determined 
by  the  context.  Knobel's  view  that  the  expres- 
sion does  not  mark  the  city  itself,  but  only  one 
of  the  valleys  surrounding  it,  is  very  strange. 
Not  to  speak  of  other  things,  how  would  a  judg- 
ment falling  on  only  one  of  the  valli'ys  surround- 
ing Jerusalem,  correspond  to  the  words  of  ver. 
2  ?  I  believe  that  light  is  thrown  on  the  expres- 
sion "  the  valley  of  vision  "  by  Joel.  iii.  12  sqq. 
The  expression  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  is  found 
first  in  Joel.  While  then  Isaiah  speaks  of  ''  a 
day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of  per- 
plexity "  which  the  Lord  has,  he  is  led  to  tiiink 
on  the  place  which,  according  to  Joel,  should  be 
the  scene  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord."  This  place 
is  "the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  or,  as  it  is 
termed  a  little  after,  (Joel.  iii.  14)  "the  valley 
of  decision."  The  place  of  judgment  is  thus  de- 
noted in  Joel  by  symbolical  names.  He  speaks 
of  the  judgment  on  the  heathen  which  does  not 
touch  Israel.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  judgment  on 
Jerusalem  alone,  and  therefore  does' not  call  the  | 
place  of  judgment  "the  valley  of  decision,"  but 
chooses  instead  of  it  another  symbolical  name. 
He  calls  it  ''the  valley  of  vision."  Too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  representation  of  a 
'•  valley,'  both  here  and  in  Joel  iii.  12,  14.  The 
valley  of  Jelioshaphat  is  not  the  valley  of  Kid- 
ron,  which  from  this  passage  was  afterwards  called 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  but  it  is  an  ideal 
plain  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  mount  Zion,  not 
called  a  valley  from  its  lying  between  two  moun- 
tains (compare  also  the  valley,  plain  of  Jezreel 
Josh.  xvii.  16  ;  Jud.  vi.  33 ;  Hos.  i.  5),  but  in 
opposition  to  the  lofty  height  from  which  Je- 
hovah descends.  We  have  then  neither  to  think 
on  the  situation  of  Jerusalem  between  mountains 
(Ps.  cxxv.  2),  nor  on  the  low  street  in  a  valley 
in  which  the  Prophet  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt. 
But  Jerusalem  is  called  a  valley  as  being  on  this 
lower  earth  in  opposition  to  the  heavenly  height 
from  which  the  Judge  comes.  There  are,  be- 
sides, not  wanting  traces  of  the  use  of  N'J  in  the 
wider  signification  of  planities,  plain.  (Comp 
2  Sam.  viii.  13  ;  Ps.  Ix,  2  ;  Num.  xxi.   2).     But 


why   "the  valley  of  vision?' 
that  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that'h 
1-14  seeing  is  so   much  spoken  of     The  i„„ 
tants  of  Jerusalem  go  up  on  the   roofs   to  see 
(ver.   1).      But  they  do  not  see  as   they  ought. 
Ihen  the  Lord  removes  partially  the  covering 


To  me  it  seems 
in  vers, 
inhabi- 


from  their  eyes,  and  they  look  to  their  armory 
(ver.  8).  They  look  also  to  the  breaches  in  their 
walls  (ver.  9),  and  to  the  lower  pool;  but  alas! 
they  do  not  look  to  Him  who  formed  all  this  long 
ago  (ver.  11).  The  Prophet,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  eye  the  Loed  iiad  entirely  opened,  sees 
accurately  (ver.  14).  Might  not  then  Jerusalem 
be  called  the  valley  of  (prophetic)  vision,  because 
in  it  the  true  God-imparted  seeing  has  its  place, 
in  opposition  to  the  defective  and  often  quite  per- 
verse seeing?  The  Prophet  would  therefore 
mean :  In  the  place  where  the  divine  seeing  has 
indeed  its  home,  but  on  account  of  false  human 
seeing  is  not  regarded,  the  Lord  will  appear  to 
hold  judgment.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
wall  took  place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2).  Crying 
to  the  mountain. — ^It  seems  to  me  to  suit 
the  context  better,  if  we  (with  Ewald,  Dee- 
chslee)  under  inn  understand  not  the  neigh- 
boring mountain  sides,  but  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Loed  dwells,  whence  He,  according  to 
Joel  iii.  16  sq.,  roars  and  utters  His  judgment, 
and  to  which  the  prayers  of  the  suppliants  are 
directed  (Ps.  ii.  6;  iii.  5;  xcix.  9;  cxxi.  1;  Isa. 
ii.  3;  viii.  18;  x.  12,  32;  xi.  9,  etc.).  Vers.  6 
and  7  explain  what  is  said  in  ver.  5.  The  gen- 
eral, indefinite  "  and  "  before  Elam  involves  in 
this  connection  the  notion  ''  and  truly,  namely." 
(Comp.  Gbsbn.  Thes.  p.  394  c).  Eiam  (comp. 
xi.  11 ;  xxi.  2)  is  the  Persian  Uvaja,  i.  e.,  the 
Susiana  of  the  Greeks  (Scheadee,  Cundf.  Inscr. 
p.  31).  That  the  Elamites  were  renowned  as 
archers  appears  from  Jer.  xlix.  30  (comp.  Hee- 
zoG,  R.  Encycl.  III.  p.  748).  Kir  is  described  by 
Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the  earlier  dwelling  of  the 
Syrians.  He  also  predicts  that  the  Syrians 
should  be  brought  back  thither  (i.  5),  a  pro- 
phecy whose  fulfilment  is  attested  2  Kings  xvi.  9. 
It  has  been  almost  universally  assumed  since  J. 
D.  Michaelis  (opposed  to  this  view  are  Knobel, 
Voelkerlafel  (Ethnological  Table)  p.  151.  Keil 
on  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Vaihingee  in  Herzog, 
R.  Encycl.  XV.,  p.  394)  that  this  Kir  is  the  region 
near  the  river  Kupof,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes, 
which  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (comp.  Ewald, 
Hist.  III.,  p.  638).  Delitzsch  properly  observes 
that  the  river  Kipof  is  written  not  with  p  but  with 
3.  The  name  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  That  the  Prophet  named 
Elam  and  Kir  as  representatives  of  the  Assyrian 
host  is  certainly  possible.  Only  we  must  under- 
stand the  matter  thus :  For  the  Prophet  who 
always  beheld  Assyria  in  the  foreground  of  his 
field  of  vision,  Assyria  signifies  the  worldly 
power  in  general,  for  which  reason  he  elsewhere 
includes  even  Babylon  under  the  name  of  Assyria 
(vii.  20;  viii.  7).  He  mentions  Elam  and  Kir, 
because  they  were  remote  and  unknown  nations. 
For  the  prophets  frequently  render  their  an- 
nouncements of  judgment  more  dreadful,  by  the 
threatening  that  distant  people,  entirely  unknown, 
and  therefore  quite  reckless  and  pitiless,  should 
be  the  instrument  of  the  judgment  (comp.  Deut 
xxviii.  49;  Isa.  xxxiii.  19  ;  Jer.  v.  15).  The  nn- 
covering  of  the  shield  (comp.  Cccsar  Bell.  Gall, 
11,  21)  is  proper  for  infantry,  so  that  all  the  con- 
stituents of  an  army — archers,  chariots  of  war, 
cavalry,  infantry,  will  be  represented.  In  ver.  7 
the  exact  rendering  is  "  And  it  came  to  pass ;  thy 
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best  valleys  were  full,"  etc.  But  the  past  tense  is 
not. to  be  understood  absolutely.  The  Prophet 
does  not  pass  suddenly  from  the  description  of 
future  things  to  depict  what  had  already  taken 
place-  He  is  to  be  understood  relatively.  He 
marks  only  a  progress  in  tlie  picture  of  the  future 
which  he  beholds.  He  sees  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  (ver.  6)  not  merely  at  rest.  He  sees 
them  in  motion,  he  marks  how  they  fill  the  en- 
virons of  Jerusalem.     This  movement  which  be- 


longs to  the  future,  he  describes  as  if  it  took  place 
before  his  eyes.  Thy  choicest  valleys,  lit.,  the 
choice  of  thy  valleys,  thy  best,  most  fruitful  val- 
leys, chief  of  these  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (xvii. 
5),  are  filled  and  overrun  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men, they  are  so  numerous.  But  they  not  merely 
threaten  from  a  distance.  They  approach  close 
to  Jerusalem.  The  horsemen  have  taken  their 
stand  right  before  the  gate  in  order  to  make  a 
dash  the  moment  they  are  required. 


b)  The  punishment  of  defiance  in  sight  of  danger. 
Chapter  XXII.  8-14. 

8  And  he  ^discovered  the  covering  of  Judah, 
And  thou  didst  look  in  that  day 

To  the  armour  of  the  house  of  the  forest. 

9  Ye  have  seen  also  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David, 
That  they  are  many  : 

And  ye  gathered  together  the  VFaters  of  the  lower  pool. 

10  And  ye  have  numbered  the  houses  of  Jerusalem, 

And  the  houses  have  ye  broken  down  to  fortify  the  wall. 

11  Ye  made  also  a  ''ditch  between  the  two  walls 
For  the  water  of  the  old  pool : 

But  ye  have  not  looked  unto  the  ma"ker  thereof. 
Neither  had  respect  unto  him  that  fashioned  it  long  ago. 

12  And  in  that  day  did  the  Loed  God  of  hosts  call 
To  weeping,  and  to  mourning, 

And  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth ; 

13  And  behold,  joy  and  gladness, 
Slaying  oxen,  and  killing  sheep, 
Eating  flesh,  and  drinking  wine  ; 
Let  us  eat  and  drink. 

For  to-morrow  we  shall  die. 

14  And  it  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Loed  of  hosts. 
Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die, 
Saith  the  Loed  God  of  hosts. 


*  uncovered,  took 


^  reservoir. 


TEXTUAL    AND    GEAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  11.  The  feminine  suffixes  in  n^L^j?  (regarding 
the  form  oomp.  Ewald,  g  266  b)  and  mif  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  neuters.  *1V  is  the  forming,  shaping  in  idea, 
to  which  then  XW'^  comes  as  the  execution.    In  analo- 

T   T 

gous  places  IS'  stands  therefore  before  TW^  :  xliii.  7 ; 
xlT.  18 ;  xlTi.  11.    However  in  xxxvii.  26;  Jer.  xxxiii.  Z, 


the  order  is  as  here.    We  could  say  that  the  succession 
of  ideas  is  conceived  in  the  one  case  analytically,  in  the 
other,  synthetically. 
Ver.  13.  On  these  infinitive  constructions  comp.  v.  6; 

xxi.  6. The  abnormal  form  niniy  is  in  imitation  of 

Dnti',  comp.  Hos.  A.  4. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CEITICAL. 


1_.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  now  no  long- 
er inspired  by  thoughtless  presumption.  They 
see  themselves  compelled  by  this  new  emergency 
to^  consider  seriously  their  means  of  defence. 
First,  they  inspect  the  store  of  weapons  in  the 
arsenal  (ver.  8).  They  examine  the  fortifications, 
and  collect  water  in  the  lower  pool  (ver.  9).  They 
pull  down  houses  in  order  to  repair  the  walls 
(ver.  10),  and  they  form  a  new  reservoir.  But  to 
Him  who  has  caused  this  distress,  and  who  alone 


can  remove  it,  they  Qo  not  turn  their  eyes  (ver. 
11).  And  when  He  brings  upon  them  bitter 
misery  (ver.  12),  the  only  eiiect  of  it  is  that,  with 
the  recklessness  of  despair,  they  give  themselves 
eagerly  to  pleasure,  because  all  will  soon  be  over 
(ver.  13).  But  this  defiant  spirit  exhibited  no 
longer  in  blindness,  but  in  sight  of  danger,  the 
Lord  will  not  pardon.  They  must  expiate  it 
with  their  life  (ver.  14). 
2.  And  he  discovered— long  ago.— Vers. 
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8-11.  This  section  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding  one,  as  the  construction  shows. — And 
he  discovered.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  the 
LoBD  God  of  hosts  in  ver.  5.  But,  though  the 
connection  of  the  two  sections  is  so  intimate,  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  must  lie  between 
them,  as  the  transition  from  that  blind  presump- 
tion to  the  defiance  in  sight  of  danger  here  de- 
scribed, was  hardly  quite  sudden.  But  for  this 
c'ose  grammatical  connection  of  the  two  sections 
one  might  be  tempted  to  refer  the  first  part  (vers. 
1-7)  as  a  separate  prediction  to  an  earlier  time. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  been  jjossible  for  the  Pro- 
phet to  have  combined  in  one  prophecy  this 
earlier  prediction  with  a  later  one  on  account  of  a 
correspondence  in  subject-matter  between  the  two. 
But  it  is  most  natural  to  regard  the  whole  piece, 
vers.  1-14,  as  a  single  composition,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Prophet  in  the  first  part  (vers.  1-7) 
transported  himself  back  to  an  earlier  juncture, 
because  it  served  admirably  as  a  foil  to  the  later 
crisis  which  he  describes  (vers.  8-14).  This  later 
situation,  wliich  was  the  occasion  of  this  whole 
prophecy  before  us,  is  here  described  by  him  as 
a  basis  for  the  complaints  and  denunciations  of 
punishment  which  he  utters,  ver.  116  and  ver. 
13  sq.  We  have  therefore  to  understand  the 
aorists,  ver.  8  sqq.,  not  as  praeterita  prophetica, 
but  in  their  proper  signification.  We  perceive 
from  ver.  8  a,  that  the  Lord  at  la.st  took  from 
the  eyes  of  Judah  the  covering  that  caused  blind- 
ness. H/J  is  here  applied  not  to  that  which  is 
hidden,  but  to  that  which  hides,  as  frequently. 
Comp.  xlvii.  2;  Nab.  iii.  5;  Job  xli.  5.  Judah 
then  saw  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  war. 
They  proceed  therefore  to  the  armory  built  by 
Solomon,  of  cedars,  called  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  vil.  2;  x.  17,  21),  which  is 

probably  identical  with  the  D' 73  n''3  xxxix.  2, 
in  order  to  see  how  it  stood  with  the  apparatus 
belhcus.  The  primary  meaning  of  P'^l  is  tela. 
They  next  examine  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
of  David,  and  discover  that  there  are  many 
breaches  in  them.  I  do  not  think  that  under 
"  the  city  of  David  "  we  are  to  understand  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem,  as  Arnold  appealing  to  xxix. 
1  maintains  (Herzog  R.  Enc.  XVIIL,  p.  593). 
"  The  city  of  David  "  is  always  the  South-western 
elevated  part  of  Jerusalem ;  and  if  this  part  alone 
is  mentioned  here,  this  need  not  surprise  us,  as 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  Prophet  should  give  an 
enumeration  historically  complete.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5,  that  Hezekiah 
fortified  especially  the  proper  city  of  David,  or 
Zion.  Another  matter,  which  must  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  by  those  who  defend  a  city,  is  to 
provide  themselves  with  water,  and  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  it  from  the  enemy.  This  is  what  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  do.  They  collect,  draw 
inwards  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool.  In  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon  which  borders  Jerusalem  on  the 
west  there  are  still  two  old  pools  ;  the  upper  (now 
Birket-d-Mamilla)  and  the  lower  (now  Birket 
es-Sultan).  Compare  what  is  said  on  vii.  3.  The 
account  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3sq.,  and  that  in  the 
place  before  us  supplement  one  another.  In  the 
former,  mention  is  made  only  of  the  stopping  of 
the  reservoirs.    Here,  prominence  is  given  to  the 


other  necessary  step,  the  turning  into  the  city  of 
the  water  cut  ofT  from  the  enemy.  |'3D  cannot 
here  denote  merely  collecting  in  the  pool  by  hin- 
dering it  from  flowing  away.  For,  first,  the  water, 
without  flowing  off,  would  have  risen  and  been 
soon  remarked  by  the  enemy.  Secondly,  the 
water  was  needed  in  the  city.  I  take,  therefore, 
ySp  in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  employea 
Joel  ii.  6  ;  Nah.  ii.  11,  where  it  is  said  that  faces 
TnXD  W3p,  i.e.,  draw  in  their  brightness.  Here, 
then,  the  meaning  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem drew  the  water  into  their  city.  In  refer- 
ence to  Delitzsch's  remark  that  this  must  rather 
be  expressed  by  ^OK,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Joel  expresses,  ii.  10  and  iv.  15,  by  ^DS  the 
same  thought  which  he  had  in  ii.  6  expressed  by 
]Op,  whence  it  follows  that  in  this  place,  too,  |'Jp 

can  be  used  in  the  signification  "^OX.  It  may  oc- 
casion surprise  that  ver.  10  interrupts  the  account 
regarding  the  reservoirs.  But  the  Prophet  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  the  easier  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult. The  breaking  down  of  the  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  walls,  was  a  greater  work 
than  drawing  off  the  water  of  the  lower  pool  into 
the  wells  or  reservoirs  already  existing  in  the 
city.  And  the  formation  of  a  new  pool  between 
the  walls,  in  order  to  empty  the  old  one,  might 
well  appear  the  grandest  work  of  all.  The  opi- 
nion of  Deeohsler,  that  the  numbering  of  the 
houses  was  with  a  view  to  quartering  the  soldiers, 
is  very  strange.  In  Jer.  xxxiii.  4  it  is  supposed 
that  houses  were  demolished  in  order  to  repair 
the  fortifications.  The  Hipp  (only  here,  else- 
where ^.IpP)  which  (ver.  11)  was  prepared  for  the 
waters  of  "the  old  pool,"  is  very  probably  still  in 
existence  in  the  Birket-el-Batrak  (the  pool  of  the 
patriarchs)  %vhich  the  Franks  after  this  passage 
and  2  Kings  xx.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  Sirach 
xlviii.  19,  call  the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  It  lies 
within  the  present  wal  1  of  the  city  east  of  the  Yafa 
( Joppa)  gate.  It  still  receives  its  water  from  the 
Mamilla  pool  by  means  of  a  canal  which  enters 
the  city  south  of  the  Yafa  gate.  (Comp.  Arnold 
in  Herz.,  B.  Enc.  XVIIL,  p.  619,  and  especially 
C.  W.  Wilson's  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem, 
1865,  and  Warren's  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  1872). 
In  opposition  to  the  new  pool,  the  pool  whose 
waters  it  received  was  called  "  the  old  pool."  The 
former  name  of  the  old  pool  was  "the  upper 
pool,''  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (vii. 
3;  xxxvi.  2).  The  expression  D'riliDn  occurs 
besides  only  in  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  and  in  the  parallel 
passages  Jer.  Iii.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4.  In  these 
places  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Kings  a 
double  wall  .seems  to  be  meant,  which  connected 
Zion  and  Ophel  at  the  end  of  the  Tyropceon. 
This  does  not  suit  well  the  situation  of  the  pool 
of  Hezekiah  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  are  to  understand  in  the  place 
before  us  a  corner  of  a  wall  between  the  north 
wall  of  Zion  and  the  wall  going  north-eastwards 
round  Akra  (Delitzsch  after  Robinson',  or  a 
second  double  wall  situated  near  the  Yafa  gate. 
This  precaution  was  certainly  not  in  itself  wrong. 
What  was  wrong  in  their  conduct  was  that  tliey 
fixed  their  eyes  only  on  the.se  measures  of  human 
prudence,  and  omitted  to  look  with  confidence  lo 
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Him  who  had  made  all  this,  i.  e.,  the  whole  situ- 
ation, and  had  arranged  it  long  ago.  [The  com- 
mon view,  which  supposes  God  to  be  here  des- 
cribed as  the  maker  and  fashioner  of  Jerusalem, 
has  against  it  the  analogy  of  xxxvii.  26. — D.  M.]. 
3.  And  in  that  day — of  hosts. — Vers.  12- 
14.  We  may  ask  how  the  Loed  then  called  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  weeping,  and  to 
mourning,  and  to  baldness  (iii.  24),  and  to  girding 
with  sackcloth  (xx.  2).  The  language  is  proba- 
bly taken  from  the  proclamations  by  which  a 
general  fast,  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  was 
ordained  (1  Kings  xxi.  9,  12).  Such  proclama- 
tions proceed  proximately  from  the  rulers,  but 
ultimately  from  the  LoHD,  who  by  the  course  of 
His  providence  renders  them  necessary.  It  is 
now  also  the  LoKD  who  .so  "  makes  and  forms" 
everything  tliat  Israel,  if  it  would  give  heed, 
,  would  be  called  thereby  to  repentance.  One 
thinkshere  very  naturally  of  xxxvii.  Isqq.,  where 
it  is  related  tliat  Hezekiah,  in  consequence  of  the 
message  of  Rabshakeh,  rent  his  clothes,  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth,  and  sent  deputies  clothed 
with  sackcloth  to  Isaiah.  I  would  say  that  as 
vers.  8-11  recall  to  mind  the  defensive  measures 
taken  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  2  sqq.),  so 
what  is  said  in  ver.  12  reminds  us  of  Isa.  xxxvii. 
1  sqq.  Hezekiah  was  better  than  the  majority 
of  his  people.  His  own  father  was  Ahaz,  and  his 
son  was  Manasseh.  He  formed  between  the  two 
only  a  short  episode,  which  stemmed  indeed  for 
a  short  time  the  flood  of  corruption,  but  which 
rendered  the  inundation  under  Manasseh  all  the 
more  impetuous.  We  can  therefore  reasonably 
assume  that  at  the  very  time  when  Hezekiah  and 
his  immediate  attendants  were  exhibiting  these 
signs  of  penitence  there  were  very  many  people 
in  Jerusalem  who  were  doing  that  wherewith  the 
Prophet  (ver.  13)  reproaclies  the  Jews.  They 
saw  the  danger.  They  were  no  longer  blind  as 
in  vers.  1  sqq.  They  did  not,  however,  let  the 
perception  of  the  danger  move  them  to  lay  hold 
of  the  only  hand  that  could  save  them,  but  in  de- 


fiant resignation  they  refused  this  help.  They 
made  up  their  mind  to  go  to  destruction,  but  first 
they  would  enjoy  life  right  heartily  (ver.   13). 

The  words  int!/l  7lDK  I  prefer,  with  Drechsler, 
Knobel,  and  others,  to  take  as  words  of  the 
Jews,  rather  than  with  Delitzsch  ascribe  them 
to  the  Prophet.  For,  as  words  of  the  Prophet 
they  are  superfluous,  while  as  words  of  the  Jews 
they  round  ofi'  their  speech.  Moreover  the  form 
int;'  makes  the  impression  of  being  an  abbrevia- 
tion borrowed  from  popular  usage.  Ver.  14. 
The  perfect  n7JJl  cannot  be  taken  as  the  aorist. 
It  marks  rather,  as  Deechsler  correctly  ob- 
serves, the  revelation  as  an  abiding  one,  conti- 
nuing to  echo  in  the  inner  ear  of  the  Prophet. 
133  (comp.  vi,  7 ;  xxvii.  9)  properly  to  cover. 
According  to  the  way  in  which  this  covering 
takes  place  the  word  denotes  forgive,  or  atone. 
Here  it  seems  to  me  to  signify  to  forgive,  for  the 
mode  of  threatening  excludes  the  thought  of 
atonement.  A  recompense  after  death  is  not  yet 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  Punishments  are 
inflicted  in  this  life.  If  a  man  has  to  suffer  pun- 
ishment for  guilt  unpardoned,  he  has  to  bear  the 
burden  till  it  has  destroyed  him,  till  he  is  dead. 
"11'  till,  declares,  therefore,  that  up  to  death,  all 
through  life,  they  will  have  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  that  sin.  After  death  follows  only  Sheol 
in  which  there  is  no  more  life.  [Isaiah  himself 
seems  clearly  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  punish- 
ment after  death,  xxxiiii.  14;  Ixvi.  24.  And  in 
chapter  xiv.  the  Prophet  represents  the  dwellers 
of  Sheol  as  meeting  the  king  of  Babylon  with 
taunts  on  his  appearance  among  them.  This 
supposes  that  there  is  life  there.  Though  the  in- 
habitants of  Sheol  are  prevented  from  taking  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  on  earth,  as  Scrip- 
ture afFectingly  testifies,  this  does  not  hinder  their 
possession  of  consciousness  and  activity  in  the 
invisible  world. — D.  M.]. 


1.    AGAINST  THE  PEIDE  OF  SHEBNA  THE  STEWAED  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Chapter  XXII.  15-25. 

15  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ; 
Go,  get  thee  unto  this  'treasurer, 

Even  unto  Shebna,  which  is  over  the  house,  and  say, 

16  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here. 
That  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here, 
'-ds  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high. 
And  that  graveth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  roclt  ? 

17  Behold,  the  Lord  "will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity, 
And  will  surely  cover  thee. 

18  He  will  surely  violently  turn. 

And  toss  thee  like  a  ball  into  a  ''large  country  ; 

There  shalt  thou  die. 

And  there  the  chariots  of  thy  glory 

Shall  be  the  shame  of  thy  lord's  house. 

19  And  I  will  drive  thee  from  thy  station, 
And  from  thy  state  shall  he  pull  thee  down. 
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20  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

That  I  will  call  my  servant  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah ; 

21  And  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe, 
And  strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle, 

And  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand ; 
And  he  shall  be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
And  to  the  house  of  Judah. 

22  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder, 
So  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ; 

And  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open. 

23  And  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  ; 

And  he  shall  be  for  a  glorious  throne  to  his  father's  house. 

24  And  they  shall  hang  upon  him  all  the  glory  of  his  father's  house, 
The  offspring  and  the  issue,  all  vessels  of  small  quantity, 

From  the  vessels  of  cups,  even  to  all  the  vessels  of  flagons. 

25  In  that  day,  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts. 

Shall  the  nail  that  is  fastened  in  the  sure  place  be  removed, 

And  be  cut  down,  and  fall ; 

And  the  burden  that  was  upon  it  shall  be  cut  off; 

For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 


1  Or,  0  he. 

ft  privy  counsellor. 


2  Heb.  large  of  spaces. 

•>  will  whirl  thee  out  with  a  whirl  as  a  man. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  16.  K3~'^'7  comp.  xxvi.  20;  Ezek.  iii.  4, 11;  2  Ki. 
V.  6.  The  change  of  '7N  and  h})  without  any  percep- 
tible difference  of  mesining,  which  is  very  common  in 
Jeremiah  (comp.  on  Jer.  x.  3)  occurs  also  in  Isaiah  not 
unfrequently  (comp.  on  x.  3). 

Ver.  16.  DnO  is  accusative  of  the  place. 

Ver.  lY.  Grammar  forbids  our  considering  n7t37tD  (it 
and  Pilp.  7t07tO  only  here  in  Isaiali)  as  in  tlie  construct 
state.  For  in  all  cases  where  tiiis  anomaly  appears  to 
occur,  the  second  word  is  in  apposition.  To  take  "l^J 
as  a  vocative  (as  after  the  Syriac  version  many  do,  also 
Cheyne  and  Diestel),  is  still  harder  than  to  regard  it  as 
in  apposition  to  ^ll^^  For  though  a  tolerable  irony 
might  lie  in  I^J,  yet  there  is  no  example  of  the  word 
so  standing  alone  as  vocative.  The  subst.  nlull^ 
stands  instead  of  the  customary  infinitive  absolute.  1 
do  not  understand  why  it  is  said  that  r\Oj?  cannot 
have  the  signification  "wrap  up,"  "inwrap,"  for  it  signi- 
fies induere  in  1  Sam.  .xxviii.  14;  Ps.  civ.  2;  Ps.  Ixxi.  13. 
Comp.  Ps.  cix,  19,  29;  Isa.  lix.  17;  Jer.  xliii.  12  ;  and  this 
mduere  cannot  be  understood  in  many  of  these  places 
as  merely  covering,  but  must  denote  an  inwrapping  or 
enveloping  one's  self  tightly.    It  might  be  said  that 


GRAMMATICAL. 

TM3V  then  signifies ''to  inwrap  one's  self,"  and  stands 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  which  is  put  on  or  in 
which  a  person  wraps  himself,  while  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  n£3J7  is  joined  with  the  accusative  of  the  per- 
son. But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  verbal  stems 
are  by  no  means  clearly  discriminated  in  respect  to 
transitive  and  intransitive  use,  and  besides,  Isaiah 
employs  here  only  rare  verbal  forms.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Prophet  by  HtO^  indicates  the  laying  together 
of  the  coverings  on  the  person  of  Shebna.  Cl  jy  denotes 
the  rolling  together  into  a  ball,  7tO 7D  the  casting  forth. 
CjJV  is  to  wrap  round,  obvolverc  (the  verb  only  here  and 
Lev.  xvi.  4).  Thence  comes  n3JV,  what  Is  rolled  or 
wound  together  (an-.  Xey.).  '^^lo  is  not  I^T  with  the 
prefix,  but  2  belongs  to  the  stem.  Comp.  xxix.  3  and 
"I'lT'S  Job  XV.  24.  The  signification  is  pila^  sphaera,  glo- 
bus, ball.  It  is  to  be  construed  in  apposition  to  nQJX- 
The  word  "hip  is  found  only  here  in  Isaiah,  cinn,  2^0 
and  no  t?n  only  here  in  Isaiah ;  O^H  is  found  besides 
xiv.  17  and  in  Piel  xlix.  17. 

Ver.  21.  p-Tn  (with  double  accusative  after  the  analogy 
of  verbs  of  clothing)  is  to  make  fast,  strengthen  (Nah. 
ii.  2). 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  prophecy,  which  cha-stiseg  the  haughty 
and  defiant  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
is  followed  by  another  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
pride  of  a  single  person.  Shebna,  the  steward  of 
the  palace,  and  first  minister  of  the  king,  was  a 
haughty,  insolent  man.  He  went  so  far  in  his 
arrogance  that  he  caused  a  sepulchre  to  be  hewn 
out  for  himself  in  a  rock  on  high  (probably  on 
tlie_  height  of  Mount  Zion).  He  was  standing 
beside  his  new  sepulchre,  which  was  yet  in  course 
of  construction,  when  Isaiah,  by  God's  command, 
came  to  him  and  asked  him  by  what  right  and 


title  he  was  hewing  for  liimself  here  a  sepulchre  in 
the  rock  on  the  height  (vers.  15  and  16)?  Jeho- 
vah will  cast  him  away  as  a  ball  into  a  distant, 
level  country.  There  shall  he  die,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  the  house  of  David  will  be  there  his  fu- 
neral pomp.  But  before  that,  the  Lord  will  re- 
move him  fronv  his  office  (vers.  17-19).  The 
LoKD  will  call  to  his  place  as  steward  of  the  pa- 
lace Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  will  prove 
a  father  to  Jerusalem  and  Jndah,  and  the  key  of 
authority  over  the  realm  shall  be  put  into  his 
hand  (vers.  20-22).     Eliakim  will  thereby  raise 
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his  family  also  to  high  honors.  As  one  hangs  on 
a  nail  all  vessels  of  the  house,  so  will  he  elevate 
and  bear  all  the  descendants  of  his  house ;  but 
this  procedure  will  not  remain  unpunished — for 
the  nail  will  break,  and  the  vessels  hanging  on  it 
will  fall  down  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  (ver.  23 
-25). 

2.  Thus  salth— over  the  house. — Vers.  15. 

|DD  occurs  only  here.  The  feminine  riJDD  is  ap- 
plied as  a  predicate  to  tlio  Shunammite  Abishag 
(1  Kings  i.  2,  4).  A  nJ3J  [Margin  of  English 
Bible:  a  cherisher]  is  there  sought  for  the  king 
and  also  found  in  the  person  of  Abishag.  That 
in  this  connection  the  signification:  "intimate 
friend,"  arnica  intima,  familiarissima,  suits,  is  ob- 
vious. The  signification  "intimate  friend"  ia  fa- 
vored by  the  related  root,  ps^,  to  dwell,  with  the 
additional  signification,  to  dwell  together  (avymi- 
Tof.  Comp.  Prov.  viii.  12;  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1408), 
and  the  Arabic  sakan,  friend,  and  the  Hiphil. 
]'3pn,  to  form  acquaintance  (Job  xxii.  21),  cog- 
niium,  habere  (Ps.  cxxxix.  3)  consuevisse  (Numb. 
xxii.  30).  That  this  was  in  the  East  a  title  of  of- 
fice is  well  known.  (Comp.  the  Lexicons  and 
Gesenitjs  on  this  place).  I  therefore  translate 
]30  by  "privy  coansellor."  The  pronoun  Htn 
this,  involves,  like  the  Latin  iste,  the  idea  of  con- 
tempt. The  name  K:3t^  (written  ^iT^,  2  Kings 
xviii.  18,  26 ;  comp.  ihid.  vers.  37  and  xix.  2 ; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22;  xxxvii.  2)  is  in  the  O.  T. 
applied  only  to  this  one  individual.  From  the 
circumstance  that  his  genealogy  is  not  given,  some 
have  been  inclined  to  infer  that  he  was  a  novus 
homo,  an  upstart,  perhaps  not  even  an  Israelite. 
Neither  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  justified. 
For,  that  Isaiah  does  not  name  the  father  of  Sheb- 
na  because  he  was  a  homo  ignobilis,  or  quite  un- 
known, is  so  unlikely,  that  we  must  rather  on  the 
contrary  say,  if  the  father  of  Shebna  had  been  a 
man  of  base,  or  not  even  of  Israelitish  origin,  or 
a  person  quite  unknown,  Isaiah  would  have  given 
prominence  to  this  circumstance,  because  it  would 
serve  to  set  the  haughtine.ss  of  Shebna  in  the  more 
glaring  light.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
Isaiah,  contrary  to  the  approved  custom  of  the 
East,  omitted  the  name  of  the  father,  because  he 
would  not  show  this  respect  to  the  son.  The  fact 
that  Shebna  is  further  described  as  placed  "over 
the  house,"  indicates  that  [DD  was  only  a  general 
title.  He  belonged,  in  general,  to  the  friends  of 
the  king,  but  he  was,  in  particular,  the  liighest 
among  them,  viz.:  major  domus,  maire  du  palais. 
He  filled  at  the  same  time  the  first  office  at  court 
and  in  the  state.  Comp.  1  Kings  iv.  6  ;  xvi.  9  ; 
xviii.  3;  2  Kings  x.  5.  From  2  Kings  xv.  5  we 
learn  that  even  the  son  of  the  king  and  subse- 
quently his  successor  on  the  throne  filled  this 
office. 

3.  What  hast  thou pull  thee  down.— 

Vers.  16-19.  The  question  "  What  hast  thou  here  ?" 
evidently  means:  What  entitles  thee  to  make  thy 
grave  here?  While  the  question  "Whom  hast 
thou  here?"  intimates  that  Shebna  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  burying  here  even  one  of  his  kindred. 
The  thrice-repeated  n3,  here,  intimates  that  the 
place  was  a  select  one,  not  standing  open  to  every 
person.    The  following  words  D'lD  '3Sn  to  the 


end  of  the  verse,  make  on  one  the  impression  that 
they  are  a  quotation  from  some  poem  unknown 
to  us.  For  1)  the  third  person  does  not  suit  the 
connection  here ;  2)  the  parallelism,  consisting 
of  two  members,  and  the  forms  '^Sn  and  ''ppn 
indicate  a  poetic  origin.  What  height  is  meant 
appears  from  the  statement  in  many  pa.ssages  (1 
Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43,  etc.;  2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  etc.) 
that  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city 
of  David,  i.  e.,  on  Zion,  and  according  to  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  33,  on  the  height  of  Zion.  [Eng.  Ver. 
there  runs  "  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  sons  of  David;"  but  "height"  should  be 
substituted  for  "chiefest."  —  D.  M.].  In  this 
quarter,  although  not  in  the  proper  sepulchres 
of  the  kings,  those  kings  also  were  interred  who 
did  not  appear  worthy  of  the  full  honor  of  a  kingly 
burial  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  Comp.  Hekzoo, 
-R  -Enc.  I.,  p.  773  sqq.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  royal  sepulchres  on  the  height  of  Zion,  Shebna 
also  seems  to  have  laid  out  for  himself  a  tomb 
hewn  in  a  rock.  An  honor  which  was  volunta- 
rily accorded  to  such  a  man  as  Jehoiada  he  arro- 
gates to  himself.  The  last  member  of  verse  16 
bears  evidently  the  character  of  poetic  parallel- 
ism, for  it  repeats  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect 
the  thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  though  some- 
what modified  (the  grave  is  described  as  a  habi- 
tation for  the  dead).  Comp.  Obad.  3;  Hab.  ii. 
19.  Shebna  believes  that  he  is  able  to  secure  for 
himself  and  his  family,  even  after  death,  a  per- 
manent dwelling  for  all  times.  But  the  Prophet 
announces  to  him  that  the  Lord  will  cast  him 
forth,  will  whirl  him  out  with  a  whirl  as  a  man, 
i-  e.,  with  the  force  of  a  strong  man.  Ver.  18. 
We  have  here  a  pregnant  construction.  ']JS  be- 
sides meaning  to  roll  together,  must  have  latent 
in  it  the  idea  of  rolling  forth,  as  it  is  connected 

with  1^.  n2p  V  is  then  not  the  act  of  rolling,  but 
that  which  is  rolled  together.  The  expression 
DT'  riDm,  widely  extended  on  both  sides,  is 
found  further  only  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  21 ;  Judges 
xviii.  10;  1  Chron.  iv.  40;  Neh.  vii.  4.  The 
Prophet  evidently  means  by  this  large  country 
Mesopotamia,  which  then  still  belonged  to  the  As- 
syrian empire.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  also 
an  antithesis  in  this  expression.  As  being  cast 
fort])  stands  in  opposition  to  the  peaceful  staying 
at  home  which  Shebna  hoped  for,  so  the  broad 
country  is  in  contrast  to  the  elevated  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  above  the  narrow  valley.  There,  con- 
sequently, in  a  place  which  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  place  where  Shebna  wished  to  build  his 
grave,  there  shall  he  die,  and  there  shall  he  be 
buried.  But  even  the  burial  ceremonies  will  con- 
trast strangely  with  those  which  Sliebna  had  an- 
ticipated. Almost  all  interpreters  take  '«  O  pSp 
as  vocative.  But  then  the  sentence  "and  there 
the  chariots,  etc.,"  would  be  without  a  predicate  ; 
or  we  must  supply  an  unmeaning  predicate  such 
as  erunt,  venient,  or  an  arbitrary  one  such  as  peri- 
bunt.  The  Vulgate  and  the  Peshito  have  taken 
the  words  natyi  to  yJHS  together  as  subject  and 
predicate.  But  when  they  translate  "etibierit 
currus  gloriae  tuae  ignominia  domus  domini  tui" 
we  must  not  think  that  they  take  currus  as  the 
subject;  for  this  construction  yields  no  tolerable 
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sense.  But  ignominia,  etc.  ('X  '3  ]l7p)  is  the  sub- 
ject. We  liave,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  ex- 
press statements  respecting  tlie  use  of  chariots  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Hebrews.  Only  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  30  we  read  that  the  dead  body  of  king  Jo- 
siah  was  brought  in  a  chariot  (comp.  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  24)  from  Megiddo  to  Jerusalem.  But  the 
thing  is  in  itself  probable,  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  mention  of  chariots  would  be  well  ex- 
plained if  we  durst  assume  that  Isaiah  thought 
of  the  mngnilicent  funeral  with  chariots  which 
Shebna  might  expect.  In  this  supposition  I 
translate  "  and  there  will  thy  state-carriages  be 
—the  shame  of  the  house  of  thy  lord  ;"  that  is, 
the  shame  which  the  house  of  thy  lord  will  suffer, 
and  that,  too,  chiefly  through  thy  fault,  this  shame 
will  be  the  escort  of  thy  dead  body,  it  will  serve 
thee  instead  of  the  chariots  with  which  they  would 
have  furnished  thy  funeral  here,  suitably  to  thy 
digoitv  as  placed  over  the  palace,  it  will  consti- 
tute thy  obsequies  and  accompany  thee  to  the 
grave.  That  in  the  expression  ''  shame  of  thy 
lord's  hou-ie,"  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  house  of 
the  king  over  which  Shebna  was  placed,  is  self- 
evident.  There  is  no  hysteron  proteron  when  the 
Prophet  announces  the  deposition  of  Shebna  from 
his  office.  For,  in  fact,  this  deposition  is  only  the 
consequence  of  the  judgment  which  was  to  come 
on  Shebna  on  account  of  his  presumption  in 
building  himself  a  vault.  How  can  a  man, 
against  whom  such  a  sentence  has  been  published, 
remain  steward  of  the  palace  ?  He  displeases  the 
King  of  kings.  How  can  the  earthly  king,  if  he 
will  not  draw  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the  hea- 
venly King,  retain  him?  He  must  dismiss  the 
man  to  whom  .Jehovah  Himself  has  given  notice 
of  dismissal.  Ver.  19.  The  change  of  person  in 
the  two  verbs  is  beat  explained,  after  what  has 
been  remarked,  in  this  way:  the  first  person  re- 
fers to  the  Lord  as  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  the  third 
person,  to  ,the  human  authority,  by  means  of 
which  the  divine  will  is  executed  on  Shebna. 
This  third  persim  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  and 
is  to  be  rendered  by  "  he  "  or  "  one."  Shebna's 
pride  was  certainly  only  one  syrap'om  of  a  spirit 
displeasingto  God.  He  was  assuredly  no  "servant 
of  the  Lord;"  he  therefore  did  not  employ  his 
power  to  promote  the  cause  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
must  give  way  to  a  better  man. 

4.  Audit  shall  come — hath  spoken  it. — 
Vers.  20-25.  On  theday  when  Shebna  must  quit 
his  post,  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiuh  will  occupy 
his  place.  We  know  of  this  Eliakim  nothing  ex- 
cept what  we  learn  from  the  pi'csent  passage 
and  from  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  He  was  in  all 
probability  of  the  priestly  race.  For  Hilkiah, 
as  his  father  was  called,  was  a  common  name  of 
priests.  At  all  events,  ail  persons  called  Hilkiah 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  are,  with  a  single  doubtful 
exception  ( Jer.  xxix.  3)  of  priestly,  or  at  least  of 
Lcvitical  origin,  Jer.  i.  1  ;  2  Kings  xxii.  4  sqq. ; 
1  Chron.  V.  39  ;  vi.  30;  xxvi.  11;  Ezra.  vii.  1; 
Neh.;viii.  4  ;  xi.  11 ;  xii.  7.  It  seems  to  follow 
from  ver.  21,  that  the  steward  of  the  house  had 
an  official  dress,  with  the  putting  on  of  which  his 
installation  was  connected.  The  njril),  tunic  was 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  dress  of  the 
priests.  (Ex.  xxviii.  40;  xxix.  5,  8,  e(c.).  The 
girdle  (OP.^:?)  also  belonged  to  the  dress  of  the 


priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  29 ;  Lev.  viii.).  ^llE'pn  in 
the  sense  of  sphere  of  rule,  jurisdiction,  in  Isaiah 
besides  only  xxxix.  2.  Where  the  paternal  au- 
thority stands  so  high  as  among  the  Jews  the  ex- 
pression, "to  be  a  father  to  one"  denotes  a  right 
to  rule,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  those 
which  nature  itself  imposes  on  a  father  in  rela- 
tion to  his  child  (Gen.  xlv.  8;  Judges  xvii.  10; 
xviii.  19).  The  expression  "  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah  "  is  found  in  Isaiah  besides  only  xxxvii.  31. 
It  occurs  first  in  Hosea  (i.  7  ;  v.  12,  14) ;  and  is 
especially  frequent  in  the  older  parts  of  Jeremiah 
(iii.  18;  v.  11;  xi.  10,  17,  etc.),  and  in  Ezekiel 
(iv.  6;  viii.  17  ;  ix.  9,  etc.).  Eespecting  the  dis- 
tinction between  Judah  and  Jerusalem  comp.  on 
ii.  1 ;  V.  3.  Ver.  22.  The  power  over  the  house 
is  essentially  a  power  of  the  keys.  For  the  key 
opens  the  entrance  to  the  house,  to  the  apartments 
and  to  all  that  is  in  them.  He,  therefore,  who 
alone  has  this  key,  has  alone  also  the  highest 
power.  The  expression  reminds  us  on  the  one 
hand  of  ix.  5  ("on  his  shoulder"  isa  symbolical 
representation  of  the  office  as  a  burden  to  be  car- 
ried), on  the  other  hand  of  Job  xii.  14.  The 
Lord  Himself  is  in  Rev.  iii.  7  represented  after 
the  present  passage  as  He  who  has  ''  the  key  of 
David."  Eliakim  is  not  only  to  possess  the 
liighest  authority  at  court  and  in  the  State,  he  is 
also  to  use  his  position  for  advancing  all  his 
house  to  high  honor.  This  will  not  happen 
without  abuse  of  power  and  evil  consequences. 
A  double  image  is  used  to  express  what  Eliakim 
will  be  to  his  house.  Fir.st,  he  shall  be  fastened 
as  a  nail  (1^''  xxxiii.  20;  liv.  2)  in  a  sure  place 
(i.  e.,  in  a  place  where  it  sticks  fast).  I  do  not 
think  that  "in^  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  tent-peg; 
for  that  would  not  suit  ver.  25.  The  figure  is  in- 
tended first  of  all  to  convey  the  idea  that  Elia- 
kim's  influential  position  will  be  firmly  estab- 
lished and  secure.  The  word  of  the  Lord  has 
called  him  to  it.  In  this  secure  and  influential 
place  Eliakim  will  be  for  his  own  family  a  throne 
of  honor  (1  Sara.  ii.  8  ;  Jer.  xiv.  21 ;  xvii.  12), 
i.  c,  he  will  bear  his  whole  family,  it  will  honora- 
bly rest  on  him,  as  upon  a  throne.  We  see  that 
the  two  figures  come  substantially  to  the  same 
thing.  But  the  figure  of  a  nail  is  in  itself  a  less 
honorable  one  than  that  of  a  throne.  For  the 
nail  is  only  a  common  article  serving  simply  for 
the  hanging  up  of  vessels.  It  happens  then  to 
Eliakim  that  he  is  a  nail  to  which  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  house  of  Hilkiah  attaches  itself,  in 
order  to  attain  to  honor  by  him  (ver.  24  o). 
They  hang  on  Eliakim  the  ofl^spring  (D'NS«!f 
an  expression  which  occurs  onl.y  Job  v.  25;  xxi. 
8;  xxvii.  14;  xxxi.  Sand  Isa.  xxxiv.  1;  xlii. 
5  ;  xliv.  3  ;  xlviii.  19 ;  Ixi.  9  ;  Ixv.  23)  and  the 
issue;  the  two  expressions,  denote  the  direct  and 
collateral  issue.  J^]J'rl?f  properly  parasite  plants, 
hangers-on.  HJ^'SS,  aw.  /Ic}'.,  is  a  contempluous 
expression,  as  we  can  see  from  J^'ilS  (Ezek.  iv. 
15).  All  vessels  of  small  quantity,  of  smallne^s 
(xxxvi.  9,  comp.  Ex.  xv.  16)  from  the  basins 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6)  to  the  skin  bottles,  or  vessels  like 
skin  bags  or  bottles.  Thus  his  entire  kindred 
will  fasten  themselves  on  him.  The  proper,  li- 
teral expressions  "  the  ofl^spring  and  the  issue" 
are  illustrated  by  the  figurative  expressions  which 
follow.     Ver.  25.  In  that  day  (with  significant 
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allusion  to  ver.  20)  i.  e.,  at  the  time  when  this 
nepotism  will  be  at  its  height,  and  be  ripe  for 
judgment,  the  nail  which  was  fastened  in  a  sure 
place  will  give  way,  break  and  fall,  and  the 
burden  hanging  on  it  will  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Many  interpreters  take  offence  at  this  turn  of  the 
prophecy,  whicli  unexpectedly  betokens  disaster, 
and  HiTZio  pronounces  ver.  24  sq.  a  later  addi- 
tion. But  as  the  prophecy  directed  against  Sheb- 
na  had  tlie  effect  that  he  actually  resigned  his 
poit  in  favor  of  Eliakim,  and  was  ^content  witli 
.  the  lower  office  of  a  scribe  (xxxvi.  3  sqq.),  in 
like  manner  the  unexpected  statement,  ver.  24 
sq.,  can  have  had  the  salutary  design,  and  effect 
of  warning  Eliakim.  If  this  result  followed, 
then  the  words  were  not,  in  fact,  pregnant  with 
disaster,  but  with  profit.  If  Eliakim  did  not  let 
himelf  lie  admonished,  he  deserved  what  is 
threatened. 


DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxi.  2  "God  punishes  one  villain  by 
means  of  another,  and  a  man  is  punished  by  the 
very  sin  which  he  himself  commits  (Wisdom 
xi.  17).  Thus  God  punished  the  Babylonians  by 
the  Persians,  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Greeks  by  the  Romans,  the  Bomans  by  the  Goths, 
Longobardi,  and  Saracens." — Ckamer.  [The 
Persians  shall  pay  the  Babylonians  in  their  own 
coin;  they  that  by  fraud  and  violence,  cheating 
and  plundering,  unrighteous  wars  and  deceitful 
treaties,  have  made  a  prey  of  their  neighbors, 
shall  meet  with  their  match,  and  by  the  same 
methods  shall  themselves  be  made  a  prey  of. 
Heney.  D.  M.]. 

2.  On  xxi.  3.  "The  Prophets  do  not  rejoice  at 
the  loss  suffered  by  their  enemies ;  but  have  sym- 
pathy for  them  as  for  men  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  We  ought  not  to  cast  off'  every  humane 
feeling  towards  our  foes  (Matt.  v.  34)."  — 
Ceameb. 

3.  On  xxi.  5.  "  Invadunt  urbem,  vino  somnoque 
eepultam."  ViEGiL.  "  We  see  here  how  people 
commonly  feel  the  more  secure,  the  more  they 
indulge  their  fleshly  lusts,  although  they  are 
drawing  nearer  their  punishment.  So  was  it 
with  the  antediluvian  world,  so  is  it  now  also  in 
these  last  times  when  the  coming  of  Christ  is  ex- 
pected, as  He  says,  Matt.  xxiv.  38." — Eennee. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah  expounded,  etc. — Stuttgaet, 
1865,  p.  73. 

4.  On  xxi.  6  sqq.  "  It  is  a  grand,  infallible 
evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  of  their 
divine  inspiration,  that  they  do  not  speak  in  gen- 
eral uncertain  terms,  but  describe  future  things 
BO  accurately,  and  exactly,  as  if  we  saw  thera 
before  our  eyes.  This  serves  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures."— Ceambe. 

5.  On  xxi.  10.  Only  what  the  Loed  said  to 
him,  and  all  that  the  Lord  said  to  him,  the  Pro- 
phet declares.  Therefore  he  is  sure  and  certain, 
even  when  he  has  incredible  things  to  announce. 
Therefore  is  he  firm  and  courageous,  though  what 
he  has  to  proclaim  does  not  please  the  world. 
He  conceals  and  keeps  back  nothing;  neither 
does  he  add  anything.  He  is  a  faithful  declarer 
of  the  mind  of  God,  and  does  not  spare  even 
himself.  The  proof,  fulfilment  and  accomplish- 
ment he  leaves  to  Him  who  spake  through  him. 


6.  On  xxi.  11.  "He  who  sets  the  watch  without 
God,  watches  in  vain  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1).  And  when 
God  Himself  is  approaching,  then  no  care  of  the 
watchmen  is  of  any  use,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night.  For  when  the  day  of  the  Loed  begins  to 
burn,  even  the  stars  of  heaven  and  his  Orion,  do 
not  shine  brightly.  For  God  covers  the  heavens, 
and  makes  the  stars  thereof  dark,  and  covers  the 
sun  with  a  cloud  (Ezek.  xxxii.  7).  For  when 
God  the  Creator  of  all  things  frowns  on  us,  tlien 
all  creatures  also  frown  on  us,  and  are  terrible 
and  offensive  lo  us."— Cramer.  From  this  place 
Christian  Friede.  Eichteb,  has  composed  his 
tine  morning  hymn  : — 

Hitter,  wird  die  Nacht  der  Sunden 
Nicht  versehwinden  ? 

[Comp.   in    English    Boweinq's   well-known 
hymn  : — 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are. — D.  M.] 

7.  On  xxi.  14.  ''  We  ought  not  to  forget  to  be 
hospitable  towards  the  needy  (Heb.  xiii.  1)." — 
Cramee. 

8.  On  xxi.  16.  "I  regard  as  a  true  Prophet 
him  who  does  not  declare  a  matter  upon  mere 
imagination  and  conjecture,  but  rae.isures  the 
time  so  exactly  that  he  fixes  precisely  when  a 
thing  .shall  happen." — Cramer. 

9.  On  xxii.  2  sqq.  To  see  the  enemy  at  the 
gates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  him  merely 
with  curiosity,  and  to  indulge  in  mirth  and 
jollity,  as  if  all  were  well,  and  this  too  at  a  time 
when  God's  servants  warn  men  with  tears,  as 
Isaiah  did  Jerusalem  (ver.  4),  this  is  blind  pre- 
sumption which  God  will  punish.  But  when  the 
calamity  has  burst  upon  them,  and  all  expedients 
by  which  they  try  to  avert  it  are  of  no  avail,  for 
men  to  despise  then  the  only  one  who  can  help 
them,  and  to  spend  the  brief  remaining  time  in 
.sensual  pleasure,  this  is  open  eyed  defiance,  and 
will  lead  to  judicial  blindness,  and  that  sin  whicli 
will  not  be  forgiven  (Matt.  xii.  32). 

10.  On  xxii.  13.  This  is  the  language  of  swine 
of  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  comp.  Isa.  Ivi.  12 ; 
Wisdom  ii.  6  sqq.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

11.  On  xxii.  14.  It  is  true,  as  Augustine  says, 
that  ''  no  one  should  despair  of  the  remission  of 
his  sin,  seeing  that  even  they  who  put  Christ  to 
death  obtained  forgiveness,"  and  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  so  shed  lor  the  forgiveness  of 
all  sins  that  it  could  wash  away  the  sins  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  shed" — but  that  obstinacy,  which 
refuses  to  see  the  needed  help,  excludes  itself 
from  grace  and  forgiveness. 

12.  On  xxii.  15  sqq.  The  mission  which 
Isaiah  here  receives,  reminds  us  strongly  of  that 
which  Jeremiah  had  to  discharge  towards  Je- 
hoiakim  (Jer.  xxii.  1  sqq.,  esp.  ver.  19),  and  also 
of  what  he  was  obliged  to  .say  to  Pashur  (xx.  6). 
A  Prophet  of  the  LoED  must  show  no  respect  of 
persons.  Isaiah  indeed  seems  lo  have  produced 
the  desired  effect;  for  we  find  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 
Shebna  as  Scribe  and  Eliakim  as  steward  of  the 
house.  But  Jeremiah  received  as  recompense 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  bitter  hatred  and 
cruel  persecution. 

13.  On  xxii.  17.  The  Vulgate  translates  here: 
Ecce  Dominus  asporlari  te  faciei,  sicut  asportatur 
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gcdlus  gallinaceus.  And  Jerome  in  his  exposi- 
tion says:  " Hebraeios,  qui  nos  in  leclione  veteris 
Testamenti  eradivit,  gailum  gallinaceum 
Iranslulit.  Sicut  inquit  gallus  gaUinaeeus  humero 
portatoris  de  ado  loco  transfertur  ad  alium,  sic  te 
Bomiwis  de  toco  tuo  leviler  aitporiabit."  The  cock 
which  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  for  which  we  have  no  gennine  Hebrew  word, 
is  in  fact  called  13J  by  the  Talmudists.  "  Con- 
science, wanting  the  word  of  God,  is  as  a  ball  roll- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  cannot  rest." — LuTHEK. 

14.  On  xxii.  19.  ''  Service  at  court  is  not  in 
itself  to  be  condemned,  and  a  good^  ruler  and 
a  worthy  prime  minister  are  the  gift  of  God 
(SiRACH  iv.  8,  II;  Ch.  X.).  Let  him  therefore 
who  is  called  to  such  an  office  abide,  as  the  Lord 
has  called  him  (1  Cor.  vii.  17),  and  beware  of 
excessive  pomp.  For  God  can  quickly  depose 
the  proud." — Cramer. 

15.  On  xxii.  21  sijq.  The  comparison  of  a 
magistrate  in  high  position  with  a  father  is  very 
appropriate.  L'he  whole  extent,  and  the  proper 
measure  of  a  ruler's  power  are  involved  in  this 
similitude.  The  authority  of  a  father  and  that 
of  a  ruler  have  a  common  root  in  love.  Eliakim 
in  having  the  keys  of  the  house  of  David  laid 
on  his  shoulder  that  he  might  open  and  no  one 
shut,  and  shut  and  no  one  open  is  (Eev.  iii.  7) 
viewed  as  a  type  of  Christ,  who  is  the  adminis- 
trator appointed  by  God  over  the  house  of  David 
in  the  highest  sense,  i.  e.,  over  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Christ  has  this  power  of  the  keys  in  un- 
restricted measure.  The  ministers  of  the  Lord 
exercise  the  same  only  in  virtue  of  the  commis- 
sion which  they  have  from  Him  ;  and  their  exer- 
cise of  it  is  only  then  sanctioned  by  the  Lord, 
when  it  is  in  the  Spirit  which  the  Lord  breathed 
into  the  disciples  before  He  committed  to  them 
tlie  power  of  the  keys  (.John  xx.  22  ,sq.).  ["The 
application  of  the  same  terms  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi. 
19)  and  to  Christ  Himsslf  (Eev.  iii.  7)  does  not 
prove  that  they  here  refer  to  either,  or  that  Elia- 
kim was  a  type  of  Christ,  but  merely  that  the  same 
words  admit  of  different  applications."  Alexan- 
der. "  It  is  God  that  clothes  rulers  with  their 
robes,  and,  therefore,  we  must  submit  ourselves  to 
them  for  the  I;ORd's  sake  and  with  an  eye  to 
Him  (1  Pet.  ii.  13).  And  since  it  is  He  that 
commits  the  government  into  their  hand, — they 
must  administer  it  according  to  His  will,  for 
His  glory.  And  they  may  depend  on  Him  to 
furnish  them  for  what  He  calls  them  to ;  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  here.  /  will  clothe  him:  and 
then  there  follows,  1  will  strengthen  him."  After 
Henry— D.  M.] 

16.  On  xxii.  25.  ''  No  one  is  so  exalted  or 
raised  to  such  high  dignity  as  to  abide  therein. 
But  man's  prosperity,  office  and  honor,  and  what- 
ever else  is  esteemed  great  in  the  world  are,  like 
human  life,  on  account  of  sin  inconstant,  vain  and 


liable  to  pass  away.     This  serves  as  an  admonif 
tion  against  pride  and  security."  Cbambr. 


HOMILBTICAL   HINTS   ON  XXJ. — XXII. 

1.  On  xxi.  1-4.  God's  judgments  are  terrible, 
1 )  for  him  on  wiiom  they  fall ;  2)  for  him  who 
has  to  announce  them. 

2.  On  xxi.  6-10.  The  faithful  watchman.  1) 
He  stands  upon  his  watch  day  and  night.  2)  He 
announces  only  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he 
has  heard  from  the  Lord  (vers.  9  and  10).  3)' 
But  he  announces  this  as  a  lion,  i.  e.  aloud  and 
without  fear. 

3.  On  xxii.  11-12.  The  spiritual  night  on 
earth.  1)  It  is  a.  anight  of  tribulation,  6.  a  night 
of  sin.  2)  It  awakens  a  longing  for  its  end.  3) 
It  does  not  entirely  cease  till  the  Lord  "  vouch- 
safes to  us  a  happy  end,  and  graciously  takes  us 
from  this  valley  of  weeping  to  Himself  in  hea- 
ven." 

4.  On  xxi.  14  sq.  We  may  fitly  employ  this 
text  for  a  charity  sermon  on  any  occasion  when 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  benevolence  of  the  con- 
gregation (especially  for  exiles,  as  those  banished 
from  the  Salzburg  territory  for  their  Evangelical 
faith)  What  we  ought  to  consider  when  mir  contri- 
butions are  asked.  1)  Our  own  situation  (we  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Teraa,  a  quite  fertile  oasis).  2)  The 
situation  of  those  who  come  to  us  in  their  distress. 
3)  What  we  have  to  give  them. 

5.  On  xxii.  1-7.  Warning  against  thought- 
lessness. Pride  precedes  a  fall.  Blind  presump- 
tion is  often  changed  into  its  opposite. 

6.  On  xxii.  8-14.  Blind  presumption  is  bad, 
but  open-eyed  obstinacy  is  still  worse.  The  latter 
is  when  one  clearly  perceives  the  existing  dis- 
tress, and  the  insufficiency  of  our  own  powers  and 
of  the  means  at  our  command,  and  yet  refuses  to 
look  to  Him  who  alone  can  help,  or  to  consider 
the  fate  which  awaits  those  who  die  without  God, 
and  seeks  before  the  impending  catastrophe  hap- 
pens to  snatch  as  much  as  possible  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  world. 

7.  On  xxii.  15-19.  He  who  will  fly  high  is  in 
danger  of  falling  low.  God  can  easily  cast  him 
down.  The  waxen  wings  of  Icarus.  Shebna  illus- 
trates, 1  Pet.  V.  5. 

8.  On  xxii.  20-25.  A  mirror  for  those  in 
office.  Every  one  who  has  an  office,  ought  1)  to 
be  conscious  that  he  has  come  into  the  office  le- 
gally, and  according  to  the  will  of  God;  2)  He 
ought  to  be  a  father  to  those  over  whom  he  is  set ; 
3)  He  ought  so  to  do  everything  which  he  does  in 
his  office,  that  its  justice  i.s  apparent,  and  that  no 
one  can  impugn  it.  4)  He  ought  not  to  be  like  a 
nail  on  which  all  the  relations  of  his  family 
strive  to  fasten  their  hope  of  success ;  for  that  is 
bad  for  himself  and  for  those  who  would  so  abuse 
his  influence. 


IV.   PKOPHECY  AGAINST  TYRE.    Chapter  XXIII. 


All  the  nations  hitherto  mentioned,  bordering 
on  Judah,  come  under  the  power  of  Assyria.  But 
Tyre,  according  to  verse  13,  is  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  Chaldseans.  This  prophecy  is  placed  last  on 
account  of  its  fulfilment  belonging  to  a  time  sub- 


sequent to  the  supremacy  of  Assyria.  Tyre  was 
not  only  the  head  of  the  minor  Phoenician  states, 
but  was  also  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  both  for  com- 
merce and  war;  and  for  these  two  reasons  was 
the  most  important  ally  of  Egypt.  He  who  would 
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attack  Egypt  from  the  north  must  first  seek  to 
possess  liiaiself  of  Tyre,  which  was  the  bulwark 
ofEgypt.  Assyria  had  long  an  eye  on  Egypt.  They 
were,  in  fact,  natural  rivals.  Shalmaneser,  rightly 
perceiving  the  importance  which  Tyre  had  for 
his  plans  against  Egyi't,  made  himself  master  of 
Phoenicia,  with  exception  of  insular  Tyre,  which 
he  blockaded  for  live  years,  and  sought,  by  cut- 
ting ofl'  its  supply  of  water,  to  force  to  surrender. 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained.  In  any  case  Tyre  sufiered 
no  great  loss.  Our  prophecy  must  have  had  its 
rise  at  this  time.  For  further  particulars  see  be- 
low in  remarks  on  xxxiii.  15-18.  Rationalistic 
interpreters  place  this  alternative  before  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecy.  Either 
the  prophecy  refers  to  a  conquest  of  Tyre  by  the 
Assyrians — in  that  case  it  is  genuine ;  or  it  is  in- 
tended to  announce  a  conquest  by  the  Chaldaeans 


— in  that  case  it  is  spurious.  It  is  admitted  that 
it  bears  the  marlts  of  having  Isaiah  for  its  author. 
Bat  it  is  judged  impossible  for  Isaiah  to  have  an- 
nounced the  Chaldseans  as  the  conquerors  of 
Tyre.  I  believe  if  would  be  more  scientific  not  to 
regard  this  as  impossible,  but  to  treat  it  as  a 
problem.  Even  Knoeel  defends  the  authenticity 
of  the  prophecy  against  the  shallow  objections 
drawn  irom  language  and  history  by  HiTZiG 
and  Movers  (Tubingen  Quarterly  Journal  III. 
p.  506  sqq.).  Movers  afterwards  modified  his 
view  so  as  to  allow  chapter  xxiii.  to  be  genu- 
ine, but  revised  and  altered  by  .Jeremiah  (Phoen. 
II.  1,  p.  396,  Note).  Knobel  defends  also  its  in- 
tegrity against  EiOHHORN,  EwALD  and  Meiek. 
The  vers.  15-18  stand  and  fall  with  the  expression 
"  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans,"  ver.  13.  The  piece 
consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  (vers.  1- 
14)  has  for  its  subject  the  fall  of  Tyre,  the  second 
(vers. 15-18)  Tyre's  restoration. 


a)  The  fall  of  Tyre.     Chapter  XXIII.  1-14. 

1  The  burden  of  Tyee. 
Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  ; 
For  it  is  laid  waste, 

So  that  there  is  no  house,  uo  entering  in , 
From  the  laud  of  Chittirn  it  is  revealed  to  them. 

2  Be  'still,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle  ; 

Thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pass  over  the  sea, 
Have  replenished. 

3  And  by  great  waters  the  seed  of  Sihor, 
The  harvest  of  the  river,  is  her  revenue  ; 
And  "she  is  a  mart  of  nations. 

4  Be  thou  ashamed,  O  Zidon  ;  for  the  sea  hath  spoken, 
Even  the  strength  of  the  sea,  saying, 

'I  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children, 
Neither  do  I  nourish  up  young  men, 
Nor  bring  up  young  virgins. 

5  "As  at  the  report  concerning  Egypt, 

So  shall  they  be  sorely  pained  at  the  report  of  Tyre. 

6  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish  ; 
Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle. 

7  "Is  this  your  joyous  city, 

Whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days  ? 

'Her  own  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn. 

8  Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  'the  crowning  city ; 
Whose  merchants  are  princes, 

Whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth  ? 

9  The  LoED  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it, 
To  'stain  the  pride  of  all  glory. 

And  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honorable  of  the  earth. 

10  Pass  through  thy  land  as  a  river, 
0  daughter  of  Tarshish  : 

There  is  no  more  'strength. 

11  Ho  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea  ; 
He  shook  the  kingdoms. 

The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  'against  "the  merchant  ciiy 
To  destroy  the  "strongholds  thereoli, 
17 
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12  And  he  said, 

Thou  shalt  no  more  rejoice, 

O  thou  oppressed  virgin,  daughter  of  Zidon  ; 

Arise,  pass  over  to  Chittim, 

There  also  shalt  thou  have  no  rest. 

13  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans; 
This  people  was  not : — 

'^Till  the  Assyrian  founded  it 
For  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness: 
They  set  up  the  towers  thereof ; 
They  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof ; 
And  he  brought  it  to  ruin. 

14  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  ; 
For  your  strength  is  laid  waste. 

1  Heb.  silent.  2  Heb.  to  pollute.  \  ^^^' F^'^^i, 

*  Or,  concerning  a  merchantman.  ^  Heb.  Canaan.  Or,  strengt/18. 

'  And  it  became  merchandise  for  thenatiom.  i>  this  and  the  fallowing  verbs  in  past  tense. 

"  When  the  report  comes  to  iSgypt,  they  arc  forthwith  in  terror  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre. 

4  Is  this  your  lot,  0  joyous  eitijl  •  Bcr  feet  carried  her  afar  to  dwell. 

'  the  crown-giver.  8  See  Exegetical  Comment. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  1.  ''7''7^n  which  is  first  found  in  Joel  ^i.  6,  11, 
13),  occurs  besides  in  Isaiah  only  in  the  first  pi'Ophecy 
against  Babylon  (xiii.  6here  evidently  borrowed  from 
Joel)  and  in  the  form  w'/Tl  in  the  Massa  against  the 
Philistines  (xiv.  31). 

Ver.  3.  THD  never  means  emporium,  mart,   which  it 

— r 

must  signify  if  ""nm  should  be  referred  to  ^X-  The 
form  ~inD  can  denote  only  what  is  traded,  or  gain  re- 
sulting from  merchandise  (xlv.  li  and  Prov.  iii.  14).  It 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  "inD,  ver.  18;  Prov.  iii.  14; 
xxxi.  18.  [THD  is  obviously  the  constructr-state,  and  is 
referred  by  Ewald  to  "IHD,  by  Gesinius  to  an  assumed 
form  "iriD.— D.  M.]. 

Ver.  4.  ^JlSlJ  and  ^HODTI  as  i.  2.  [Delitzsch  perti- 
nently asks, ''  Who  does  not  in  these  words  hear  Isaiah 
speak?"— D.  M.]. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.  3  before  yo^  marks  coincidence.  J^DE/  is 
the  accusative  of  time. 

Ver.  7.  T\vh}}  (comp.  xxii.  2)  involves  perhaps  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Phoenician  female  name  Elissa.  7'3V 
(=  X'rin)  is  to  leiid,  to  bring.    pinlD  afar  (comp.  on 

xxii.  3).  ^ 

Ver.  11.  rrjIJ/'D  is  treated  by  some,  e.  g.,  Olshausen, 
as  an  anomaly  ;  by  others  it  is  supposed  capable  of  ex- 
planation. We  must  agree  with  those  who  regard  it  as 
an  anomalous  form  which  has  arisen  by  some  oversight. 
Ver.  13.  |"n3,  Ken  !in|  from  ]n3  explarare  is  the 
specula,  turris  exploratoria.  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
1111^;  Pilel  from  m;?  {=T\'^i;  nudum  esse,  %xu.e,'\^}) 
Hail.  iii.  9)  nudare,  to  make  naked,  i.  e.,  to  uncover  by 
overturning.  The  conjugation  Pilel  only  here,  Pilpel 
Jer.  li.  58.    dSbd  besides  only  xxv.  2.    Comp.  plSD 

T  ■■  -  TT 

XV  ii.  1. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  in  tlie  first  place  calls  upon  the 
Tyrian  mariners  sojournius  in  Tarshish  far  from 
their  home,  to  break  forth  Into  loud  lamentation 
as  the  tidings  have  come  to  Ihem  across  the  land 
of  Chittim  that  their  home  is  de.stroyed,  and  a  re- 
turn thither  is  no  longer  possible  (ver.  1).  Then 
in  a  brief  word  stillness,  eternal  silence  is  en- 
joined on  insular  Tyre,  that  had  been  hitherto  the 
noisy  centre  of  the  Phcenician  commerce,  the 
great  negotiator  betvpeen  Egypt  with  its  abund- 
ance of  products  and  the  other  nations  (verses  2 
and  3).  Then  Zidon  is  reminded  of  the  shame  it 
will  feel,  when,  on  coming  to  the  site  of  Tyre, 
it  will  find  no  children  there,  but  only  the  dead 
rock  and  unfruitful  sea  (verse  4'.  Egypt,  too, 
learns  the  report,  and  is  affrighted  (ver  5).  No- 
thing remains  for  Tyre  but  to  flee  to  Tar.shish,  as 
its  ships  can  no  more  return  to  Tyre  (ver.  6). 
Next,  the  Prophet  makes  a  comparison  between 
what  Tyre  was  and  what  it  is.  The  terrible  blow 
falls  on  a  joyous  city  having  a  wide  dominion 
from  ancient  time  (ver.  7).  But  from  whom  does 
this   whole   purpose    respecting   Tyre   proceed  ? 


From  Jehovah  who  humbles  all  pride  (vers.  8, 
9),  who  liberates  the  nations  hitherto  oppre-ssed 
by  Tyre  (ver.  10),  who  rules  over  sea  and  na- 
tions, in  order  to  exercise  judgment  on  the 
haughty  Phoenicians,  who  now  must  flee  into  dis- 
tant countries,  to  find  even  there  no  rest  (vers.  U, 
12).  But  what  people  will  be  the  instrument  in 
Jehovah's  hand  to  execute  this  judgment?  It 
will  be  the  people  of  the  Chaldaeans,  hitherto  not 
a  nation,  but  who  will  one  day  make  Assyria  a 
habitation  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert.  _  This  peo- 
ple sets  up  its  siege  apparatus  against  Tyre, 
throws  down  the  high  buildings,  and  reduces  the 
city  to  ruins  (ver.  13).  "With  the  cry,  "Howl,  ye 
ships  of  Tarshish,  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste," 
the  discourse  closes  as  it  began  (ver.  14). 

2.  The  burden  of  Tyre revealed  to 

them.— Ver.  1.  Attention  has  properly  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Massa  (xiii.)  was 
directed  against  Babyloft,  the_  greatest  worldly 
power  poB,sessing  supreme  dominion  on  the  land, 
the  rich  and  luxurious  consumerofall  preciouspro- 
ductions  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  last  Massa  has  for  its  subject  the  first  power 
on  the  sea,  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce, 
the  great  purveyor  of  all  things  that  are  costly,  or 
that  minister  to  enjoyment.  Here  too  we  can  add 
that  the  worldly  power  first  threatened  with  a 
Massa,  is  according  to  ver.  13  to  execute  the 
judgment  on  the  one  last  threatened.  The  ships 
of  Tarshish  (comp.  on  ii.  16)  are  addressed  by  me- 
tonymy instead  of  the  mariners  sailing  in  them. 
The  form  of  expression  is  singularly  brief  and 
concise.   They  are  to  howl  1^?/  '3,  i.  e.  that  it  has 

been  laid  waste,  that  a  destruction,  a  devastation 
has  taken  place  (xv.  1),  and  such  a  one  as  ex- 
cludes the  mariners  from  their  house  and  home, 
and  from  a  return  home  (K13  the  opposite  of  NY' 
e.  (/.,  in  designating  the  setting  of  the  sun).  ]D 
has  a  negative  signification,  and  the  force  of  an 
ecbatic  conjunction,  marking  the  result.  That  the 
destruction  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
Tyrian  mariners  to  return  home  is  the  destruction 
of  Tyre  itself,  is  self-evident.  The  Prophet  is  too 
sparing  of  his  words  to  say  that.  This  sad  news 
has  come  from  the  land  of  the  Chittim  to  the 
Tyrian  mariners  far  away  from  their  home.  The 
report  reached  Chittim  first,  and  thence  was 
carried  to  Tarshish.  They  do  not  learn  the  news 
in  Chittim,  but  it  comes  from  it ;  for  the  text  is 
"  from  the  land,"  not  ''  in  the  land."  The  name 
Chittim  is  found  in  Citium,  KIttiov,  K'itiov,  K^nov, 
the  name  of  a  considerable  port  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  Chittim  are  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  a 
wider  signification,  however,  the  word  denotes  the 
islands  and  maritime  countries  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  in  general  (ver.  12  ;  Gen.  x.  4  ;  Jer.  ii. 
10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Dan.  xi.  30),  comp.  on  Jer. 

ii.  10.  H/JJ  (comp.  xxii.  14;  xxxviii.  12;  xl. 
5 ;  liii.  1)  intimates  that  the  report  received  from 
the  land  of  the  Chittim  was  a  sure  one.  There- 
fore they  are  summoned  to  howl. 

3.  Be  still of  the  nations-  Vers.  2,  3. 

The  Prophet  passes  from  the  extreme  west  to  the 
extreme  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  calls 
now  to  the  Tyrians  themselves ;  'H'^,  i.  e.  be  si- 
lent, be  still  (the  word  only  here  in  Isaiah).  He 
means  evidently  dumb,  speechless  amazement 
(comp.  Ex.  XV.  16).  'X  is  terra  maritima,  includ- 
ing not  only  an  island  but  also  continental  terri- 
tory having  a  sea  coast  (comp.  on  xi.  11 ;  xx.  6). 
Old  Tyre  was  on  the  mainland  and  possessed  no 
harbor.  Insular  Tyre  lay  30  stadia  north  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  and  3  stadia  from  the  mainland.  It 
had  excellent  harbors,  the  best  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Palestine  (Movers,  Phoen.  II.,  I.,  p.  176). 
As  according  to  the  latter  part  of  ver.  2,  only 
that  Tyre  can  here  be  meant  which  the  mer- 
chants that  pass  over  the  sea  filled,  we  must  under- 
stand insular  Tyre  under  'X.  The  word  is  mas- 
culine, but  is  here  treated  as  feminine,  as  the 
feminine  suffix  in  f^^^'O  refers  to  '!<•  The  mer- 
chants of  Zidon  (which  was  an  older  city,  comp. 
Justin  xviii.  3)  filled  Tyrus,  says  the  Prophet. 
Zidon  was  itself  a  seaport  town,  but  the  port  of 
Tyre  was  better.  The  Zidonians  had  in  the  13th 
century,  B.  C,  laid  out  a  port  and  city  on  the 
rocky  islands  of  Tyre  (comp.  Movers,  Phoen.  II., 
313 ;  Justin  xviii.  3,  5).     Hiram  completed  this 


plan  by  building  the  suburb  Eurychoros  on  the 
east  side  of  the  smaller  island,  and  the  new  city 
on  this  smaller  island  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
connected  the  new  city  with  the  western  or  old 
city,  which  was  on  the  larger  island.  It  is  readi- 
ly conceivable  that  beside  the  Tyrians,  chiefly 
Zidonian  merchants  and  mariners  filled  the  port 
and  city  of  insular  Tyre.  How  could  old  Egypt, 
a  neighboring  country,  excelling  as  it  once  did, 
all  the  nations  of  the  East  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, avoid  coming  into  the  liveliest  intercourse 
with  the  great  commercial  centre,  Tyre?  The 
one  was  necessary  to  the  other.  Of  late  years 
Ebers  in  particular  (Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses  I.,  p.  127  sqq.)  has  shown  the  ancient  con- 
nection of  Phoenicia  with  Egypt.  The  Phoenician 
alphabet,  aa  can  be  positively  demonstrated  in  re- 
gard at  least  to  the  greater  part  of  the  letters,  is 
derived  from  the  hieratic  written  characters  of 
the  Egyptians.  "In  the  third  millenium  B.  C," 
says  Ebers,  ut  supra,  p.  149,  the  Phoenicians 
stoqji  in  close  intercourse  with  Egypt,  learned 
from  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  the  cursive 
mode  of  writing,  and  communicated  the  same  to 
all  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe."  But 
the  Phoenicians  received  from  the  Egyptians,  not 
merely  intellectual,  but  also  material  goods  for 
their  own  use,  and  to  trade  with  distant  regions  : 
ver.  3,  By  great  waters,  i.  c,  by  the  Nile  and 
the  sea  came  the  seed  of  Sihor,  and  the  harvest 
of  the  river  (comp.  on  xix.  7,  where  a  like  ex- 
pression is  to  be  noted)  to  Tyre,  and  so  became 
the  income  of  this  city,  what  was  gathered  into 
it.  Sihor  "iDE'  Hebraized  from  2;p;f  the  vernacu- 
lar name  of  the  Upper  Nile,  but  as  a  Hebrew 
word  formed  from  the  root  "in©,  niger  fuit,  Job 
XXX.  30^the  black  river,  MlAag.  The  name  Si- 
hor denotes  undoubtedly  the  Nile,  Jer.  li.  18  ;  the 
places  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5;  Josh.  xiii.  3;  xix.  26) 
are  uncertain.  The  double  designation  seed  of 
the  Nile  and  harvest  of  the  river  is  a  poetic 
parallelism  which  resolves  one  conception  into 
two,  which,  it  is  true,  are  not  equivalent.  What 
was  sown  and  reaped  on  the  Nile  the  Tyrians 
gathered  in,  not  to  keep  it  wholly  for  themselves, 
but  only  in  order  to  secure  commercial  profit  by 
selling  it  again.  Translate  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
3,  "And  it  (the  income  of  Tyre,  what  was  gathered 
into  it)  became  the  merchandise  of  the  nations." 
What  the  Tyrians  brought  in  from  Egypt  goes 
out  from  them  as  profitable  merchandise  to  all 
nations. 

4.  Be  thou  ashamed of  the  isle. — Vers. 

4-6.  Who  should  be  more  affected  by  the  fate  of 
Tyre  than  its  mother  Zidon  in  the  nortli,  and  its 
neighbor  and  commercial  friend  Egypt  in  the 
south  ?  Zidon  is  accordingly  bidden  to  be 
ashamed  at  suffering  the  disgrace  of  seeing  her 
offspring  die  out  in  the  second  generation.  Early 
extinction  of  race  was  regarded  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  by  God,  and  awakened  the  suspicion  of 
either  open  or  secret  crime  on  the  part  of  the 
person  thus  visited  (comp.  the  Book  of  Job).  For 
this  reason  want  of  children  was  a  reproach  (Gen. 
XXX.  23;  Isa.  iv.  1;  Luke  i.  25).  By  "the  sea 
and  the  strength  (fortress)  of  the  sea,"  most  inter- 
preters understand  the  city  of  Tyre  itself,  and  the 
complaint  I  have  not  travailed  nor  brought 
forth,  etc.,  is  supposed   to  mean:   I  have  lost 
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again  all  the  children  born  of  me.  But  it  must 
appear  strange  in  the  highest  degree  that  Tyre, 
because  it  is  situated  in  the  sea,  and  lives  from 
the  sea,  should  itself  be  called  "  sea.  ^  And  ^  i 
hare  not  brought  forth,"  eic,"  is  something  quite 
different  from  "I  iiave  lost  again  my  children.  J  E- 
ROME  taliLes  the  words  "  I  have  not  travailed,  etc., 
as  words  of  the  sea  used  metaphorically :  '  Jruslra 

dimiias  comporiavi ilia  diites  lUa  luxwriosa  et 

popular  am  qiwiidan  gaudens  multitudine,  in  quanas- 
cebatur  twrba  mortalimn,  catena  puerorum,  juventutis 
examlna,  cajus  plateae  virginum  ....  acjuvenuvi 
.  .  .  iusihus  pcrstrepebant,  nunc  ad  soHtadinem 
redacta  e.it."  But  even  according  to  this  view  a 
meaning  is  artificially  put  upon  the  figurative 
speech  which  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  its 
terras.  I  believe  that  a  literal,  and  not  meta- 
phorical interpretation  suits  better  both  the 
context  and  the  words  employed.  Zidon  comes  to 
Tyre,  her  daughter,  to  look  aronnd  her.  But 
with  shame  must  the  mother  behold  the  place 
empty  where  her  daug'.iter  with  her  many  children 
had  dwelt.  She  sees  nothing  but  the  sea,  anJ  the 
natural  bulwark  on  which  the  waves  of  the  sea 
break,  the  bare  rocks  of  insular  Tyre.  And  the  sea 
together  with  the  bulwark  calls  to  Zidon,  ashamed 
at  the  sight :  '•  I  have  not  travailed,"  etc.,  i-  e.  thou 
seekest  cliildren,  but  findest  nothing  else  than 
rook  and  saa,  whicli  do  not  travail  nor  bring 
forth,  nor  nourish  children.  [Alexander  seems 
to  me  to  set  forth  in  brief  terms  the  correct  view 
of  ver.  4 :  "  The  Prophet  hears  a  voice  from  the 
sea,  which  he  then  describes  more  exactly  as 
coming  from  the  stronghold  or  fortress  of  the 
sea,  i.  c,  insular  Tyre  as  viewed  from  the  main- 
land. IThe  rest  of  the  verse  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  idea,  that  the  city  thus  personified  was 
chlldles-!,  was  as  if  she  had  never  borne  chil- 
dren."— D.  M.].  Ver.  .5.  As  Zidon  is  ashamed 
after  the  fall  of  Tyre  so  Egypt  is  terrified. 
Translate:  "when  the  report  comes  to  Egypt." 
The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  seem  to  con- 
tain an  empty  pleonasm.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Propliet  intends  to  say  :  Egypt  is  af- 
frighted, as  the  report  (reaches,  comes  to)  it, 
namely,  the  judgment  of  Tyre.  The  terror  will 
correspond  to  the  importance  which  tlie  fall  of 
Tyre  must  have  both  positively  and  negatively 
for  Egypt.  The  words  of  the  sixth  verse  I  take 
as  u,  call  uttered  by  those  who  have  heard  the 
report  concerning  Tyre,  first  of  all,  by  the  Egyp- 
lians.  These  .are  forthwith  impressed  by  the 
thoug'it  that  nothing  further  remains  for  the  sur- 
viving Tyrians  to  do  than  to  Uee  with  howling 
as  far  away  as  possible  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
earth,  to  Tarshish.  There  is  yet  another  reason 
why  Tarshish  is  the  place  to  which  Tyre  should 
flee.  There,  according  to  ver.  1,  its  ships  are 
staying,  which  cannot  return  home,  and  which 
are  now  the  only  property  and  refuge  of  the 
mother  country. 

5.  Is  this  your  joyous no  rest. — Vers. 

7-12.  These  verses  contain  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet. He  contrasts  what  Tyre  was  once  with 
what  it  is  now.  nsin,  etc.,  is  a  question.  Must 
it  80  happen  to  you  ?  Must  this  be  your  lot,  as 
it  were,  the  end  of  the  song  ?  And  must  such  a 
conclusion  follow  the  joyful  beginning  ?  We 
feel  the  antithesis  between  rwip  and  the  condi- 
tion  to  which  nst  points.      A  joyous,  because 


glorious  and  powerful  city  was  Tyre,  and  this 
foundation  of  its  jov  was  deep  and  broad.  For 
its  origin  {T^Dlp_' principium,  origo,  in  Isaiah 
■only  here)  dates  from  ancient  time,  and  its  power 
extended  to  the  most  distant  countries.  Heko- 
DOTUS,  who  was  himself  in  Tyre,  relates  [U.  44) 
that  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  had  de- 
clared the  age  of  the  city  and  temple  to  be  2,,300 
years.  As  Hekodotus  was  in  Phcenicia  in  the 
year  4.50  b.  c,  this  would  carry  back  the  found- 
ing of  Tyre  lo  the  year  2,7 iO  b.  c,  and  Movers 
(II.  1,  p.  135)  finds  this  quite  credible.  More- 
over, this  age  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
oldest  Egyptian  things  of  which  we  have  ac- 
counts, would  not  be  a  very  high  one.  Comp. 
StraboXVI.  2,  22;  Curt.  IV.  4.  Her  feet  car- 
ried her  afar  (see  on  xxii.  3)  to  d'well.  It 
cannot  be  objected  to  our  explanation  that  Tyre 
reached  by  ship  those  distant  places,  and  that 
therefore  not  flight  into  regions  beyond  the  sea, 
but  carrying  away  into  captivity,  therefore  pain- 
ful migration  on  foot  is  held  out  in  prospect  to 
her.  Eor  it  is  unjustifiable  to  press  the  expres- 
sion "feet,"  and  we  dare  not  think  on  a  future 
migration  to  a  distance,  because  such  a  thought 
is  here  inept.  It  would  be  proper  in  ver.  6,  and 
also  in  ver.  12  it  suits  the  connection  ;  but  in  ver. 
7  it  makes  the  impression  of  tautology.  Ver.  8. 
But  who  is  he  who  had  the  power  to  decree  this 
concerning  the  rich  old  Tyre  of  far-reaching 
might  ?  The  Prophet  in  the  following  verses 
shows  a  great  interest  in  answering  tliis  question. 
Tyre  was  not  merely  the  wearer  of  crowns,  but 
also  the  besfower  of  crowns  (TOi'n).  This  can 
hardly  mean  that  she  herself  had  crowned  kings. 
(Comp,  Pliram,  2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Kings  vi.  1 ; 
,Ier.  xxvii.  3).  For  many  cities  had  these,  which 
are  not  for  this  reason  called  coronatrices.  We 
must,  therefore,  think  of  dependent  cities,  either 
Phcenician  (therefore  the  king  of  Tyre  is  called 
Great-king,  comp.  Vaihinger  in  Herzog's,  R. 
Encycl.  XI.  p.  617  sqq.),  or  colonial  cities.  Of 
Tartessus  (Herod,  i.  1G3;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10)  Citium 
and  Carthage  (originally)  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  they  had  kings.  Comp.  Geseotus  on  this 
passage,  Movers,  Phosn.  II.  1,  p.  529  sqq.  ;  es- 
pecially p.  533,  535,  539.  Jeremiah  too  mentions 

besides  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  also  '3  vD 
't*n    Jer.    XXV.   22.      Moreover,   the  rich    and 

•   T  ' 

mighty  metropolis  had  also  in  her  midst  citizens, 
who,  though  only  merchant-s,  equalled  princes  in 
wealth,  pomp  and  power.     How  exactly  too  the 

Prophet  distinguishes  D''")lJ?  and  D^P  vO.  can  be 
seen  from  x.  8.  The  Phoenicians  called  their 
country  ]i^J3  and  themselves  Canaanites.  But 
because  they  were  the  chief  representatives  of 
trade,  merchants  in  general  are  called  Canaanites; 
as  at  a  later  period  Chaldean  denoted  an  as- 
trologer; Lombard,  a  money  changer;  and  Swiss, 
a  porter  or  body  guard.  Observe  tliat  here  ]i'J^ 
stands  for  'JJ^JIJ  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  2,  Damascus  for 
Damascene).  Above  all  this  pomp  and  power 
the  might  of  Jehovah  is  higlily  exalted.  He 
has  decreed  its  destruction  in  order  to  profane 

(Ipn)  the  pride  of  all  glory. — This  is  to  hap- 
pen by  delivering  np  and  casting  down  into  the 
mire  of  the  earth.    From  the  use  of  the  expression 
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■'  profane "  the  conclusion  has  not  improperly 
been  drawn  that  the  Prophet  had  especially  in 
his  mind  the  famous,  mugniiiceut  and  ancient 
temples  of  Tyre  (comp.  Hebodotds  ut  supra). 
Jehovah  purposed  further  by  the  ruin  of  Tyre 
to  humble  all  the  proud  (proudest)  of  the  earth. 
An  essential  part  of  this  humiliation  is  that  the 
colonies  hitherto  drained  of  their  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  and  kept  under 
rigorous  restraint,  now  become  free.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  instance  of  the  most  remote 
colony  Tartessus.  Tarshish  (ver.  10)  is  now  told 
that  she  may  be  independent,  and  may  dispose 
freely  of  her  own  terriloi-y  and  products.  This 
verse  has  been  explained  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  by  the  old  interpreters.  (Comp.  EosEN- 
muellek).  Since  Koppe  the  explanation  which 
we  have  given  is  commonly  adopted.  As  the  Nile 
overflows  Egypt  (comp.  Amos  viii.  8 ;  ix.  5)  so 
shall  Tarshish  (daughter  of  Tarshish,  comp. 
on  xxii.  4)  spread  herself  without  restraint  over 
her  own  land.  This  must  have  been  previously 
prevented  ;  and  the  phrase  "  there  is  no  more 
girdle"  must  have  a  meaning  that  refers  to  this. 
The  word  HIO  ia  found  besides  only  Ps.  cix.  19. 
Of  the  same  signification  is  n"tn  Job  xii.  21. 
Both  words  can  only  denote  in  these  places  the 
girdle.  This  meaning  does  not  well  suit  the 
passage  before  us.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Prophet  by  the  word  ''  girdle  "  intends  an  allu- 
sion which  is  unintelligible  to  us.  Possibly  an 
octroi-line  restricting  commerce  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lords  paramount,  a  cordon  or  something 
of  a  like  nature,  was  designated  by  a  Phoenician 
term  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  nra.  How,  and 
by  what  means  does  the  Lord  execute  His  pur- 
pose against  Tyre  ?  This  ia  answered  in  ver.  11 
in  general  terms.  He  sets  the  sea  and  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  for  this  purpose  in  motion. 
Here  as  little  as  in  ver.  4  would  I  understand 
under  "Sea,"  Tyre  (Hitzig),  or  all  Phoenicia 
(Knobel)  ;  nor  do  I  take  the  expression  he 
stretched  out  his  band,  etc.,  as  meaning  that 
He  simply  reached  His  hand  over  the  sea  (De- 
litzsch)  ;  for  does  the  Prophet  imagine  Jehovah 
to  be  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea?  But 
the  expression  ''to  stretch  the  Iiand  over  the 
sea"  denotes  here,  as  in  Exod.  xiv.  21  (which 
place  the  Prophet  had  perhaps  before  his  eye), 
such  an  outstretching  of  the  hand  as  sets  the  sea 
in  motion.  And  so  ''•3'}^  denotes  here  not  to 
put  in  terror,  trembling  ;  but  to  put  in  commo- 
tion in  order  that  they  may  arise  to  execute  what 
the  Lord  commands  them  (xiv.  16).  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  verse  tells  for  what  purpose  the 
sea  and  kingdoms  are  put  in  motion.  The  Lord 
has  given  them  a  commandment  (HW  as  x. 

6 :  the  pronominal  object  being  omitted,  as  often 
happens)  against  Canaan  ([5j3=Phcenicia,  as 
the  Phoenicians  themaelvea  gave  the  country  this 
designation,  comp.  on  ver.  8)  in  order  to  destroy 

O'^^'l  comp.  on  iii.  8)  its  bulwarks.  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is :  Land  and  sea 
will  conspire  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  Tyre. 
Tyre  shall  be  successfully  assailed  both  by  land 
and  sea.  But  Tyre  shall'be  destroyed  not  merely 
for  the  moment,  but  permanently  (although  at 
first  not  forever,   vers.    15   sqq.).     This  is  the 


meaning  of  ver.  12.  Tyre  had  been  called  "joy- 
ous" ver.  7.  But  the  rejoicing  shall  depart  from 
her.  She  is  now  a  nptyj^D  a  virgo  compressa, 
vitiata  (PuAL  only  here  comp.  Iii.  4),  and  such  a 
one  does  not  rejoice.  That  Tyre  is  here  called 
"  daughter  of  Zidon,"  i.  e.,  Zidonian,  is  perhaps 
not  merely  a  generalization  of  the  name  Zidon,  hut 
possibly  at  the  same  time  a  blow  designedly  given 
to  the  pride  of  Tyre,  which  named  herself  on 
coins  "  the  mother  of  the  Zidonians"  (comp. 
jMoveks,  Fhmn.  II.  1,  p.  94,  119  sq.),  and  per- 
haps called  herself  so  in  the  time  of  Isaiali. 
Tyre  must  be  punished,  must  be  destroyed. 
Therefore  the  remnant  are  summoned  to  emi- 
grate to  Cyprus,  into  the  hitherto  dependent 
colony  of  Chittim,  as  the  command  had  already 
been  given  (ver.  6)  to  pass  over  to  Tarshish. 
But  Tyre  arrives  in  Chittim,  not  as  mistress,  but 
as  an  exile  without  power;  a  situation  which 
excites  in  those  who  had  been  hitherto  oppressed 
by  her  the  desire  to  revenge  themselves  on  her. 
Hence  even  there  poor  Tyre  finds  no  rest. 

6.  Behold,  the  land is  laid  ■waste. — 

Vers.  13  and  14.  We  had  been  told  (vers.  11  and 
12)  in  general  terms  how  Tyre  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ver.  13  informs  us  regarding  the 
particular  instrument,  i.  e.,  regarding  the  people 
that  the  Lokd  had  destined  to  execute  punish- 
ment. We  receive  from  ver.  13  the  impres.sion 
that  the  prophetic  vision  is  turned  in  another 
direction.  It  is  as  if  his  look  were  suddenly  di- 
verted from  west  to  east.  He  sees  suddenly 
before  him  to  his  own  astonishment  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans.  The  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  not 
the  people !  The  people  he  might  see  every- 
where marching,  fighting.  The  land  he  can  be- 
hold only  in  its  own  place.  The  very  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  where  the  country  of  the 
Chaldeans  lay,  apart  from  its  relation  to  Tyre, 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  Prophet  and  his 
people.  Thence  should  the  destroyer  of  Jeru- 
salem come ;  there  should  the  people  of  Judah 
pass  70  years  in  captivity.  And  because  the  look 
of  the  Prophet  is  here  for  the  first  time  directed 
to  the  Chaldeans,  he  is  prompted  to  characterize 
them  in  brief  terms.  He  does  this  with  two, 
but  with  two  very  significant  strokes.  The  first 
describes  the  past,  the  second  the  future  of  the 
people.  He  first  declares— This  is  the  people 
that  was  not.  He  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
say  thereby,  that  the  people  of  the  Clialdeans  was 
not  at  all,  or  was  not  in  the  physical  sense. 
Could  the  Prophet  have  known  nothing  of  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  x.  10),  nothing  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans, 
the  original  home  of  Abraham?  But  prophecy, 
in  its  grand  style,  confines,  as  is  well  known,  the 
whole  bistory'of  the  world  to  a  few  kingdoms; 
and  what  does  not  belong  to  them  is  regarded  as 
if  it  were  not.  But  it  was  after  the  Assyrians 
that  the  Chaldeans  first  came  upon  the  theatre 
of  the  world's  history.  Hence  froin  the  pro- 
phetic view  of  history  the  Chaldeans  appear  to 
us  a  people  that  hitherto  was  not.  But  why  does 
he  say  □I'n,  the  people?  If  he  had  said  "a 
people,"  this  would  not  have  been  at  all  singular. 
There  were  such  nations  without  number.  But 
the  Chaldeans  do  not  belong  to  the  common 
nations.  They  were  a  leading  nation.  There 
were  then  in  the  sense  of  prophecy  only  two 
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leading  nations,  i.  e.,  representatives  of  the  worldly 
power.  The  one  was  Assyria;  the  other,  the 
Chaldeans,  had  not  yet  appeared.  With  the 
second  stroke  'x'7  "  -^Wi<  he  describes  the  future 
of  the  Chaldeans.  I  decidedly  agree  here  with 
Paulus  and  Del.  who  regard  "HE'S  as  the  object 

of  ^0'  placed  absolutely  before  the  verb.  Ash- 
ur— this  has  it  [vis.:  the  Chaldean  nation)  set, 
founded  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert. — This 
view  alone  suits  the  context.    If  we  take  Ashur  as 

the  subject,  then  we  must  connect  it  with  iTn  HI  as 
the  old  versions  and  some  modern  interpreters  do, 
but  contrary  to  the  Masorelic  punctuation.  "  This 
people,  which  is  not  As.syria,"  will  then  signify 
either;  this  people  will  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  Assyrians  (were  under  Shalmaneser  against 
Tyrel,  or:  this  people,  when  it  will  be  no  more 
Assyrian,  or:  which  is  not  civilized  as  the  Assy- 
rians. This  suffix  in  mO'  is  then  referred  by 
all  to  Tyre.  It  is  manifest  that  all  these  expla- 
nations of  lltyx  rrn  X?  are  arbitrary.  But  if  we 
take  lltyx  according  to  the  accents  as  subject  of 
mO'  then  this  will  mean  :  "  Ashur  has  appointed 
them  to  be  dwellers  of  the  desert,  i.  e.,  Ashur 
has  transplanted  them  to  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  made  of  mountaineers  dwellers  of  the  desert." 
[t  is  then  assumed  that  the  Chaldeans  after  their 
first  migration  frOm  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
wliich  event  belongs  to  a  very  early  time,  were 
subsequently  strengthened  by  additional  settlers 
sent  by  the  Assyrian  kings  (So  Knobel,  Arnold 
in  HERZoa's  R.-Enc.  II.,  p.  628  sqq.).  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  Chaldeans  in  IB  ibylonia  and 
in  the  Armenian  mountaias.  The  first  point 
needs  no  proof;  the  second  point  is  clear  from 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (Ci/rop.  III.  1,  3i; 
Anab.  IV.  3,  4  sqq. ;  V.  5,  17;  VII.  8,  2-5)  and 
is  determined  by  the  statements  of  Stkabo  (xii. 
3,  18  sqq.),  and  of  Stepiianus  Byzantinus  (s. 
V.  XaWaioi),  and  is  also  generally  acknowledged. 
It  is  also  quite  pos.^ible  that  the  Chaldeans  sepa- 
rated at  a  very  early  time,  and  that  one  part  re- 
mained in  the  old  seats,  i.  e.,  in  the  Karduchian 
mountains,  while  another  part,  pursuing  the  na- 
tural routes,  i.  a.,  the  river- valleys,  migrated  to 
the  south,  and  settled  on  the  lower  Euphrates. 
For  according  to  the  Assyro-Babylonian  monu- 
ments, here  lies  the  mat  Kaldi  or  Kaldu.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  extended  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
(comp.  SoHRADER,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  p.  44). 
With  this  agree  the  classic  authors  who  (as 
Strabo  XVI.  1,  6,  8)  designate  this  border  of 
the  Gulf  and  the  swamps  in  which  the  Eu- 
plirates  loses  itself  as  lacas  Ghaldaiei  (  Pliny  VI. 
31 ;  comp.  Strabo  XVI.  4, 1,  rd  c?.v  tS  Kam  Xa?.- 
i!  iiotif ).  That  these  regions  were  even  in  verv 
remote  times  peopled  by  the  Chaldeans,  is  estab- 
lishe.l  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
(;)haldeans,  the  home  of  Abraham,  has  been  lately 
discovered  in  Mugheir,  which  lies  south-east  of 
Babylon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
For  upon  all  the  clay  tablets  found  there  in  great 
number,  the  name  U-ru-u,,  i.  c,  I'X  occurs  (comp. 
.Schrader  ut  supra,  p.  383  sq.).  Sohrader  re- 
fers further  to  an  inscription  of  king  Hammurabi 
dating  from  the  second  millennium  B.  C,  com- 
posed in  the  purest  Assyrian,  in  which  he  states 
that  "  II  and  Bel,  the  inhabitants  of  Sumir  and 


Accad  (names  of  tribes  and  territories  in  South 
Babylonia)  surrendered  to  his  rule"  {ibid.  p.  42). 
From  the  language  of  this  inscription  it  is  clear 
that  a  Semitic  people  then  dwelt  in  those  regions. 
But  this  can  have  been  none  other  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Chaldeans.  In  the  tenth  century  B. 
C.  Asurnasirhabal  speaks  of  the  mat  Kaldu  as 
a  part  of  his  dominion  (ibid.  p.  44).  Resting  on 
all  these  grounds  Schrader  utters  the  following 
judgment:  We  can  a,ssume  that  since  the  Chal- 
deans immigrated  in  the  second  or  third  millen- 
nium B.  C.  into  these  regions  on  the  lower  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  they  were  uninterruptedly 
the  proper  ruling  nation,  the  dominant  one  under 
all  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
certainly  not  aboriginal  in  the  country.  They 
found  already  there  a  highly  cultivated  people 
of  Cushite  or  Turanian  extraction,  from  whom 
they  borrowed  the  complicated  cuneiform  mode 
of  writing.  If  tlie  Chaldeans  on  the  lower  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  were  not  aboriginal,  it  is  na- 
tural after  what  has  been  said  to  assume  that  they 
migrated  from  the  territories  at  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  the  region  at  the  mouth 
of  these  rivers  (comp.  EwALD,  Hist.  I.,  p.  404 
sq. ).  But  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  derived  from 
this  passage,  and  entirely  without  evidence,  to 
assume  a  transplantation  of  the  Chaldeans  in  later 
times  by  Shalmaneser.  It  is  also  very  question- 
able whether  D"S  can  denote  inhabitants  of  the 
desert ;  for  the  only  place  which  is  adduced,  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9  ought  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any 
other  interpretation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  coun- 
terpoise the  weight  of  all  other  places  where  the 
word  signifies  "  beasts  of  the  desert."  It  Is  ques- 
tionable, too,  whether  the  very  fertile  country  of 
Babylon  could  be  described  as  'iV'i  before  it  was 
visited  by  the  divine  judgments  (comp.  xiii. ;  .ler. 
1. ).  Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  conjec- 
tural emendations  of  the  passage.  Ewald  would 
substitute  Canaanites,  and  Meier,  Chittim  for 
Chaldeans.  Olshaitsen  (Emendations  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  p.  34  sqq.)  would  make  much  greater 
changes.  But  all  these  attempts  are  capricious 
and  unwarranted.  I  have  already  remarked  that 
the  view  proposed  by  Paulds  and  Delitzsch 
(taking  Ashur  as  the  object  of  ^D''  placed  abso- 
lutely before  it)  alone  corresponds  to  the  context. 
Only  in  this  way  is  something  said  of  the  Chal- 
deans that  briefly,  but  completely,  characterizes 
them.  For  they  are  then  described  as  the  people 
that  hitherto  had  not  appeared  as  the  great 
worldly  power,  but  that  will  now  supplant  the 
Assyrians  in  this  character.  There  is  yet  another 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  view.  There  are  in 
this  paragraph  various  allusions  totheninth  chap- 
ter of  Amos.  Three  times  Amos  employs  in  that 
chapter  the  Piel  HIS  in  the  signification  of  "ap. 
point,  order,  command,"  in  which  meaning  the 
word  occurs  here  also  (ver.  11).  Amos  again 
(ver.  5)  twice  makes  use  of  the  comparison  with 
the  overflowing  Nile ;  comp.  in  our  paragraph, 

ver.  10.  In  Amos  ix.  6,  as  in  D^'sS  mO'  111^8, 
the  object  of  the  sentence  is  placed  first  absolutely, 
and  then  repeated  by  means  of  a  feminine  snflix 
attached  to  ^D^  In  the  word  Ashur  the  Prophet 
has  before  him  the  idea  of  the  country  and  of  the 
city  rather  than  that  of  the  people.  Hence  the  femi- 
nine suffix  to  nD\     Such  constructions  Kara  a'me- 
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aiv  occur  in  Hebrew  in  the  most  varied  forms. — 
ID'  is  amstituere,  to  found,  to  establish  (Hab.  i. 
12;  Ps.  civ.  8).  The  Chaldeans,  says  Isaiah, 
make  of  Ashur,  i.  e.,  the  country  and  city,  but 
especially  the  city,  as  it  were  an  establishment 
for  beasts  of  the  desert,  i.  e.,  a  place  of  residence 
appointed  for  them  as  their  legitimate  possession 
and  permanent  property.  Finally  we  must  point 
to  Zeph.  ii.  13  sq.,  as  the  oldest  commentary  on 
this  passage.     For  not  only  does  Zephaniah  say 

clearly  what  D^X'?  ID'  means,  but  we  can  also 
regard  his  words  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
view  in  general.  For  they  show  that  Zephaniah, 
too,  understood  this  passage  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  When  Zephaniah  (ii.  15)  says  of  Ni- 
neveh "Tliis  is  the  rejoicing  city,"  hadhenotver. 
7  of  our  chapter  in  his  eye?  The  words  ''  and  he 
will  stretch  out  his  hand  "  (Zeph.  ii  13)  recall 
"He  stretched  out  his  hand"  (Isa.  xxiii.  11). 
Comp.,  too,  in  Zeph.  ii.  13  13-1S3  H^S  with  the 
D"S  before  us.  If  then  there  are  clear  traces  that 
Zephaniah,  when  he  wrote  the  second  chapter  of 
his  prophecy,  had  beside  other  pas,sages  in  Isaiah 
(xiii.  21;  xiv.  23;  xxxiv.  11)  also  this  twenty- 
third  chapter  in  his  mind,  and  if  lie  gives  in  his 
prophecy  a  description  of  the  ruined  Nineveh, 
which  by  the  word  '2f  connects  itself  with  our 
passage,  and  appears  as  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  only  slightly  indicated  by  Isaiah, 
may  we  not  in  such  circumstances  be  permitted 
to  affirm  that  Zephaniah  understood  the  place 
before  ns  as  we  do  ?  Further,  there  is  contained 
in  Zephaniah's  reference  to  this  passage  the  proof 
that  it  must  have  been  already  in  existence  in  his 
time,  consequently  in  the  reign  of  king  Josiah 
(624  B.  C).  If  now  Zephaniah  did  not  hesitate 
tcunderstand  this  passage  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  same,  either  by  the  objec- 
tion of  Delitzsch  that  this  would  be  the  only 
place  in  which  Isaiah  prophesies  that  the  worldly 
supremacy  would  pass  from  the  Assyrians  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  by  the  objections  of  others  who  re- 
gard it  as  absolutely  impossible  that  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  a  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeans 
should  have  been  foretold.  In  regard  to  Del- 
itzsch's  objection,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  remarked 
that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  related  to  that  of 
those  who  come  after  him,  as  a  nursery  is  to  the 
plantations  that  have  arisen  from  it.  Do  not  the 
germs  of  the  later  prophecies  originally  lie  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ?    Such 


a  germ  we  have  here.    The  words  DJTI  Ht  to 

D"V7  form  a  parenthesis  which  quite  inci- 
dentally, in  language  brief  and  enigmatical,  and 
probably  not  understood  by  the  Prophet  himself, 
deposit  a  germ  which  even  Nahum  and  Zepha- 
niah have  only  partially  developed.  Not  till  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  andi  after  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish,  which  determined  Nebuchadnezzar'a 
supremacy  in  the  earth,  could  it  be  completely 
unfolded.  And  if  I  assume  that  Isaiah  could 
already  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by 
the  Chaldeans,  1  must  much  more  affirm  that  he 
could  also  predict  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
the  same  people.  The  Assyrian  invasion  un- 
doubtedly gave  occasion  to  this  prophecy.  The 
Assyrians  had  a  design  on  Egypt.  The  taking 
of  Samaria,  and  the  attacks  on  Judah  and  on  the 
countries  lying  east  and  west  of  it,  were  only 
means  to  that  end.  We  perceive  from  vers.  3 
and  5  that  Tyre  then  stood  in  close  relation  to 
Egypt.  The  power  of  the  Tyrians  on  the  sea  was 
naturally  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Egypt. 
The  As.syrians  had  therefore  all  the  more  occa- 
.sion  for  depriving  Egypt  of  this  valuable  ally. 
Let  us  add,  that  Isaiah  had  then  to  warn  Judah 
most  emphatically  against  forming  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Would  not  Tyre  also  have  been  an 
object  of  the  untheocratic  hopes  which  the  un- 
believing Jews  placed  in  Egypt  the  ally  of  Tyre? 
This  would  aptly  explain  to  us  the  reason  why 
Isaiah  lifted  his  voice  against  Tyre  also.  Israel 
should  trust  in  no  worldly  power,  therefore  not 
even  in  Tyre.  Tyre  too  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  Assy- 
rians. This  might  then  readily  have  been  con- 
jectured when  the  Assyrians  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Tyre.  But  it  was  a  part 
of  the  task  assigned  to  Isaiah  to  counteract  the 
dread  inspired  by  Assyria.  He  therefore  de- 
clares expressly  :  another  later  nation  that  is  not 
yet  a  people,  namely,  the  Chaldeans  will  destroy 
Tyre.  What  follows  (ver.  15  sqq.),  agrees  with 
this.  The  70  years  are  undoubtedly  the  years 
of  the  Chaldean  supremacy.  As  we  observed 
already,  the  words  Di'D  HT  to  D'"!'  (ver.  13)  are 
to  be  treated  as  parenthetical.  With  ID^pH  the 
Prophet  proceeds  to  describe  the  action  of  the 
people  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  the  appointed  instru- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  They  set  up 
his  watch-towers,  -i.  c,  the  many  set  up  the 
watch-towers  belonging  to  the  whole  body  (comp. 
touching  this  change  of  number  i.  23 ;  ii.  8 ;  vers. 
23,  26 ;  viii.  20).  With  ver.  14  the  paragraph 
closes  as  it  began. 


b)  The  Restoration  of  Tyro. 

Chap.  XXIII.  15-18. 


15  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
That  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years. 
According  to  the  days  of  one  king  : 

After  the  end  of  seventy  years 
'Shall  Tyre  sing  as  an  harlot ; 

16  Take  an  harp,  go  about  the  city, 
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Thou  harlot  that  hast  been  forgotten  : 
Make  sweet  melody,  sing  many  songs, 
That  thou  mayest  be  remembered. 

17  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seventy  years, 
That  the  Lord  will  visit  Tyre, 

And  she  shall  turn  to  her  hire, 

And  shall  commit  fornication 

With  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

18  And  her  "merchandise  and  her  hire 
Shall  bs  holiness  to  the  Loed  ; 

It  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up  : 

For  her  merchandise  shall  be  for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Loed, 

To  eat  sufRciently,  and  for  ^'durable  clothing. 


*  Heb.  It  shall  be  unto  Tyre  ( 
"^  gain. 


s  the  song  of  an  harlot. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 


i  Heb.  oH. 


Ver.  15.  On  the  form  finSU'J  comp.  Ewald,  ?  194  b. 
Ver.  17.  The  Ho   of   the  suffix  is  without  Mappik. 
Comp.  Ewald,  J  247  d. 


Ver.  18.  pTli?  is  «"•.  >^fy-    [The  word  in  Arabic  means 
old  and  then  excellent. — D.  M.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  After  70  years,  which  will  have  a  character  of 
unity  as  the  period  of  the  reign  of  one  king,  the 
wish  will  be  fiillilled  in  Tyre  that  is  expre.=:.ged  in 
a  well-known  song  which  advises  a  forgotten  har- 
lot, by  singing  and  playing  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  to  canse  herself  to  be  again  remembered 
(vers.  15,  16).  The  Lord  will  again  assist  Tyre, 
she  will  renew  her  commercial  intercourse,  which 
is  compared  with  amorous  solicitation,  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth  (ver.  17).  But  the  gain 
of  her  harlotry  will  be  consecrated  to  the  Loed, 
and  be  assigned  by  Him  to  Hia  servants  for  their 
rich  enjoyment. 

2.  Vers.  1.5,  16.  Regarding  the  expression  In 
t'l  at  day  comp.  on  vii.  18.  Seventy  years  shall 
T/re  be  forgotten.— This  is  the  duration  of  the 
Chaldje  in  supremacy,  which  according  to  Jere- 
miah (comp.  my  remarks  on  .Jer.  xxv-  11),  lasted 
from  the  battle  of  Carchemish  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  consequently  according  to  the 
information  we  now  possess,  from  605  (4)  till  538 
B.  C,  or  67  years.  This  period  of  67  years  may 
possibly,  when  we  have  more  exact  knowledge,  be 
extended  to  quite  70  years  or  thereabouts.  It  can, 
however,  be  taken  as  a  round  number  of  70  years, 
according  to  prophetic  reckoning.  Tyre  will  be 
so  far  forgotten,  as  it  will  be  lost  in  the  great  em- 
pire of  the  world.  This  period  of  its  being  for- 
gotten shall  last  70  years  according  to  the  days 
of  one  king  —The  expression  recalls  xvi.  14 ; 
xxi.  16  J  but  the  meaning  is  different.  Here  the 
emphasis  lies  on  inx.  The  Prophet  intends  to  de- 
clare that  this  period  will  have  for  Tyre  a  charac- 
ter of  unity.  It  will  happen  to  Tyre  under  the  suc- 
cessor as  under  the  predecessor.  The  change  of 
rulers  will  produce  no  alteration.  This  time  of 
seventy  years,  during  which  Tyre  will  be  for- 
gotten, will  bear  as  uniform  a  character  as  if  the 
whole  period  were  the  time  of  the  reign  of  only 
a  single  king.  These  words  make  the  judgment 
heavier  ;  there  will  be  no  alleviation  of  its  severi- 
ty. [This  interpretation  is  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon one  which  makes  king  stand  here  for  king- 
dom or  dynasty.— D.  M.].    After  70  years,  what 


in  a  well-known  song  often  sung  by  frivolous 
young  people,  is  under  a  certain  condition  set 
iforth  in  prospect  to  a  courtesan  who  is  no  longer 
sought  after,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Tyre. 
She  shall  regain  the  lost  favor.  But  the  Prophet 
intends  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  Tyre  must 
do  as  the  harlot  in  order  again  to  attain  favor. 
Tyre  shall,  after  70  years,  endeavor  to  recover 
the  favor  of  the  nations,  and  again  employ  her 
old  commercial  arts  in  order  to  form  business 
connections.  And  the  Lokd  will  vouchsafe  suc- 
cess. [The  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
15,  in  the  text  of  the  E.  V.,  cannot  be  fairly  made 
out  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  rendering  in 
the  margin  is  the  right  one.  Ver.  16  is  a  snatch 
of  the  song  of  the  harlot,  and  might  have  the 
marks  of  a  quotation.  D.  M.]. 

3.  And  it  shall  come clothing. — Vers. 

17,  18.  That  commercial  intercourse  is  compared 
with  unchaste  intercourse  has  its  ground  herein 
that  the  former  serves  Mammon  and  the  belly 
(taken  in  the  widest  sense).  But  mammon  and 
the  belly  are  idols,  and  idolatry  is  fornication 
(comp.  Nab.  iii.  4).  Tyre  will  return  to  her  hire 
for  harlotry  (Micah  i.  7),  and  will  practise  forni- 
cation with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And 
her  gain  (ver.  3),  or  her  hire  as  a  harlot,  will  be 
holy  unto  the  Lord. — It  will  not  be  kept  by  the 
gainers  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury  (xxxix.  6),  or 
concealed,  hidden  in  tlie  ground  (IDPl  as  a  verb 
only  here),  but  it  will  serve  those  'who  dwell  be- 
fore Jehovah  (not  stand,  for  to  stand  before  the 
Loed  marks  the  service  of  the  priests  in  the  tem- 
ple, Deut.  X.  8  ;  Jud.  xx.  28,  etc.),  i.  e.  the  Israel- 
ites in  general,  because  the  territory  in  which 
they  dwell  is  the  holy  land,  which  has  the  house 
of  Jehovah  for  its  all-dominating  centre.  We 
may  ask  here  how  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Lord 
can  restore  a  people  on  which  He  has  inflicted 
judgment,  in  order  that  it  may  begin  again  its 
old  business  of  fornication ;  and  how  the  wages 
of  prostitution  can  be  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  as 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  18  it  ia   expressly  forbidden  to 
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bring  "  the  hire  of  a  whore  "  into  the  house  of 
God.  I  believe  that  the  passage  before  us,  which 
bears  in  this  point  a  great  resemblance  to  xix.  18 
Bqq.,  belongs  to  those  utterances  which  must  have 
been  obscure  to  the  Prophet  himself,  because  the 
key  to  their  interpretation  is  not  furnished  till 
they  are  fulfilled.  This  fulfilment,  however, 
seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  Christian  Tyre,  re- 
specting which  we  shall  say  more  immediately. 
[''  Instead  of  a  queen  reinstated  on  the  throne, 
Tyre  appears  as  a  forgotten  harlot  suing  once 
more  for  admiration  and  reward.  This  metaphor 
necessarily  imparts  a  contemptuous  tone  to  the 
prediction.  The  restoration  here  predicted  was 
to  be  a  restoration  to  commercial  prosperity  and 
wealth,  but  not  to  regal  dignity  or  national  im- 
portance      Notwithstanding  the  apparent 

import  of  tlie  figure,  the  conduct  of  Tyre  is  not  in 
itself  unlawful.  The  figure,  indeed,  is  now  com- 
monly agreed  to  denote  nothing  more  than  com- 
mercial intercourse,  without  necessarily  implying 
guilt.  In  ancient  times  when  international  com- 
merce was  a  strange  thing,  and  nearly  monopo- 
lized by  a  single  nation,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  whose  laws  discouraged  it  for  wise  but 
temporary  purposes,  there  were  probably  ideas 
attached  to  such  promiscuous  intercourse  entirely 
different  from  our  own.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Scriptures  more  than  once  compare  the  mutual 
Bolicitations  of  commercial  enterprise  to  illicit 
love.  That  the  comparison  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  unlawful  or  dishonest  trade,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  ver.  18."  Albxan- 
DEE.  D.  M.]. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  we 
can  get  at  the  right  view  only  when  we  attend 
carefully  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  prophetic  vi- 
sion. The  Prophet  does  not  see  every  thing,  but 
only  the  principal  matters,  and  he  sees  all  the 
chief  things  which  are  essentially  identical,  not 
one  after  the  other,  but  as  it  were  on  one  surface 
beside  each  other.  Hence  it  happens  that  that 
appears  to  him  an  immediate  effect,  which  in 
reality  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  develop- 
ment extending  over  thousands  of  years.  Hence 
frequently  the  appearance  is  as  if  fulfilment  did 
not  correspond  to  the  prophecy,  while  yet  the 
fulfilment  only  happens  in  another  way  than  it 
seemed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Prophet 
that  it  ought  to  happen.  I  have,  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample, shown  in  detail  in  my  Commentary  ore  Jer- 
emiah, 1.  and  li.,  that  Babylon  was  never  de- 
stroyed by  the  hand  of  man.  It  has  been  various 
times  captured.  The  conquerors  injured  the  city, 
the  one  on  this,  the  other  on  that  part,  but  none 
of  them  at  once  so  entirely  destroyed  it,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Jeremiah  1.  andli.,  apparently  should  have 
been  done.  And  yet  the  final  result  corresponds 
quite  to  the  picture  which  Jeremiah  draws  of 
Babylon's  destruction.  The  same  is  the  case 
here.  Isaiah  affirms .  two  separate  things:  1) 
Tyre  shall  be  destroyed,  and  that  bv  the  Chal- 
dffiaiis;  2)  It  shall  be  restored  after  70  years, 
and  its  wealth  shall  be  serviceable  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  And  these  announcements  have 
also  on  the  whole  been  fulfilled  ;  but  because  the 
separate  constituents  of  the  prophecy  were  accom- 
plished at  various  times,  widely  apart  from  one 
another,  the  fulfilment,  while  it  corresponds  to 
the  prophetic  picture  as  a  whole,  is  not  evident 


in  its  details.  Our  prophecy  does  not  refer 'to  the 
siege  by  Shalmaneser,  because  the  Prophet  ( ver. 
13)  expressly  declares  that  he  has  the  Chaldeans 
in  view  as  the  enemies  that  would  cause  the  ruin 
of  Tyre.  After  what  has  been  already  said  I 
cannot  acknowledge  that  there  is  anything  to 
justify  an  alteration  of  the  text.  But  the  con- 
flicts of  Shalmaneser  with  Tyre  can  have  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  our  prophecy.  The  object 
at  which  the  Assyrian,  and  afterwards  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers  aimed  for  the  extension  and  securi- 
ty of  their  kingdom  towards  the  southwest,  was 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phenicia,  Palestine,  Philistia  and  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Arabia  was  only  in  order  to'  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end.  The  possession  of  Plieni- 
cia,  that  ruled  the  sea,  was  especially  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  war  with  Kgypt,  be- 
cause Phenicia,  with  its  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  could  be  just  as  useful  to  them  as,  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptians,  it  could  be  hurtful  to 
them.  For  this  reason  the  Prophet  (ver.  5)  de- 
picts the  terror  which  the  capture  of  Tyre  would 
produce  in  Egypt.  For  that  party  in  Jerusalem 
that  was  disposed  to  rely  on  the  alliance  with 
Egypt  against  Assyria,  the  integrity  of  Tyre  must 
for  this  reason  be  a  matter  of  prime  moment. 
We  might  say  :  they  relied  on  Tyre  as  the  right 
arm  of  Egypt.  As  now  the  Prophet  combated 
the  reliance  on  Egypt,  he  must  also  be  concerned 
to  destroy  the  false  hopes  that  were  placed  on 
Tyre.  He  does  this  in  our  chapter,  while  he 
represents  Tyre  as  a  city  devoted  by  the  Lokd  to 
destruction  (ver.  8  sqq.).  Why  should  Judah 
trust  in  such  a  power  and  not  rather  in  Him  who 
is  able  to  decree  such  a  doom  on  the  nations  ?  To 
set  this  before  his  people  for  due  consideration, 
was  certainly  the  practical  aim  of  Isaiah.  But 
we  must  now  inquire  more  precisely  :  Did  Isaiah 
see  himself  prompted  to  this  discourse  before  the 
campaign  of  Shalmaneser  against  Tyre,  during 
the  same,  or  after  it  ?  It  is  not  indeed  impossible 
for  the  Prophet  to  have  uttered  this  prediction 
before  the  conflicts  which  Shalmaneser,  according 
to  the  fragment  of  Menander  in  Josephus  [An- 
tiqq.  IX.  14,  2),  carried  on  with  the  Tyrians  ;  but 
any  ground  in  facts  for  making  this  assump- 
tion is  entirely  wanting.  It  is  also  in  itself  not 
impossible  for  Isaiah  to  have  composed  the  pro- 
phecy after  the  blockade  of  Tyre  bad  been  raised, 
perliaps  at  the  same  time  with  those  prophecies 
against  Egypt  (xviii.,  xix.,  xx.;,  and  against  the 
nations  whose  subjugation  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  attacking  Egypt  (xv.,  xvi.,  xxi.  11 
sqq.).  We  might  even  appeal  in  support  of  this 
view  to  XX.  6,  where  under  riin  'KH  it  would  be 
proper  to  understand  Phenicia  and  specially  Tyre. 
But  this  prophecy  belongs  to  the  year  711  B.  C, 
consequently  to  a  time  when  the  blockade  of 
Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  was  long  past.  For  Shal- 
maneser was  in  the  year  722  already  dead.  But 
now  it  is  certainly  less  p.-obable  that  a  Prophet 
should  make  a  matter  the  subject  of  a  prophecy 
at  a  time  when  this  matter  has  been  partially 
disposed  of  and  engages  less  the  general  interest, 
than  that  he  should  do  this  at  a  time  when  the 
matter  in  question  is  going  on,  and  is  attracting 
the  greatest  attention.  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
more  probable  that  our  prophecy  was  delivered 
before  the  year  722,  and  that  it  consequently  be- 
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longs  to  a  time  when  the  conflict  with  Tyre  was 
still  lasting.  The  prophecy  published  at  this 
jmicture  was,  moreover,  intended  to  tell  the  Is- 
raelites that  the  Assyrians  would  not  conquer 
Tyre,  as  then  seemed  liliely,  but  that  the  Chal- 
deans would  do  so.  The  prophecy  then  belongs 
to  the  same  time  as  chapter  xxviii.^  (comp.  the 
introduction  to  xxviii.-xxxiii.),  which  first  as- 
sails the  Egyptian  alliance,  and,  as  we  will  there 
show,  must  have  been  composed  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria  (comp.  xxviii.  1),  and  therefore 
before  the  contemporaneous  blockade  of  Tyre 
(comp.  SciiRADEK,  ut  supra,  p.  155).  The  block- 
ade by  Shalmanescr  and  his  successor  Sargon,  al- 
though the  expression  inapTipjjcav  in  Menander 
would  warrant  our  inferring  a  final  surrender,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
particularly  hurtful  to  the  Tyrians.  The  Assy- 
rians were  themselves  interested  in  sparing  the 
resources  of  the  Tyrians,  that  they  might  use 
them  for  their  own  advantage.  From  this  time 
till  the  comm^'ncement  of  the  Chaldean  wars  there 
is  a  complete  gap  in  the  history  of  Phenicia 
(Movers,  II.,  I.,  p.  400).  That  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Tyre  is  now  no  more  disputed  by  any 
one.  That  the  siege  lasted  thirteen  years  has  at 
least  great  internal  probability.  Josephtjs  states 
it  on  (he  authority  of  Philostratus  (Anliqq.  X.  11, 
1)  and  of  the  Tyrian  Menander  (although,  without 
expressly  mentioning  his  name.  Contra  Apion,  1, 
21).  We  have,  besides,  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (xxvi.-xxviii.,  xxix.  16  sqq.).  But 
the  question  is :  Did  Nebuchadnezzar  also  destroy 
Tyre  ?  On  this  subject  many  needless  words  have 
been  used  by  those  who  thought  that  the  honor 
of  prophecy  absolutely  required  that  Tyre  should 
have  been  destroyed  at  once  and  directly  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. This  did  not  happen,  and  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  save  the  credit  of  prophecy. 
We  know  from  Herodotus  (II.  161)  and  Dio- 
DORUS  (I.  68)  that  the  Egyptian  king  Apries,  Avho 
was  cotemporary  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  under- 
took a  succes.sful  expedition  against  the  Pheni- 
cians  who  had  hitlierto  been  his  allies.  How 
would  this  be  conceivable  if  Phenicia  (to  which 
doubtless  Tyre  is  to  be  reckoned)  had  not  been 
for  the  Egyptians  the  country  of  an  enemy,  i.e., 
a,  Babylonian  province?  According  to  the  ac- 
count already  mentioned,  which  Josephus  (Con- 
tra Apion  I.  21)  communicates  from  Tyrian 
sources,  there  arose  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  after  the  thirteen 
years'  siege.  A  king  Baal  ruled  for  ten  years  af- 
ter Itobaal,  in  whose  r(;ign  the  siege  began.  But 
then  follow  two  judges,  one  high-priest,  then  again 
two  judges,  who  govern  in  conjunction  with  a 
king.  The  duration  of  these  governments  was,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them,  very  brief.  At  last  the 
Tyrians  procure  for  themselves  a  king  from  Ba- 
bylon in  the  person  of  Merbaal,  and  after  his 
death  they  obtain  from  the  same  place  his  brother 
Hiram.  For,  according  to  2  Kings  xxv.  28,  there 
were,  beside  Zedekiah,  other  captive  kings  in 
Babylon.  If  now  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  the 
royal  family  with  him  to  Babylon,  is  not  that  a 
proof  of  his  having  conquered  Tyre?  (comp. 
Movers,  ul  supra,  p.  460  sqq.).  So  much  is  esta- 
blished, that  Tyre,  since  the  close  of  the  conflicts 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  ceased  to  be  an  independ- 
ent state.     Although  it  was  not  destroyed,  which 


would  not  have  served  the  interests  of  the  Chal- 
deans, it  became  a  province  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  whence  it  passed  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  Grecians  and  Romans,  as  Jerome 
on  Ezek.  xxvii.  says :  "Quod  nequaguam  ultra  sit 
regina populorum  necproprium  liabeat  imperium,  uli 
habuit  sub  Hiram  et  ceteris  re(jibus,sed  vel  Chaldods 
vet  Macedonibus  vel  Ptolemccis  et  ad  postremum  Ro- 
manis  servitura  sit."  The  conquest  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  act  in  the  world's  history  which 
originated  the  completedestruction  of  Tyre,  though 
its  ruin  was  not  all  at  once  eliected.  This  act  had 
involved  in  it  what  should  take  place  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  this  future  gradually  unfolded  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  act  which  was  such  a  beginning 
as  presaged  the  coming  end,  as  was  the  earnest 
of  the  final  doom  of  Tyre.  Its  capture  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (333  B.C.;  comp.  Curt.  iv.  7 
s(iq.;  Akrian  II.  24)  was  one  of  the  cliief  events 
in  the  accomplishment  jDf  its  predicted  ruin. 
But  Tyre  outlived  even  this  visitation.  Curtius 
says  expressly:  "Ilultis  ergo  casibiis  defuncta  et 
post  excidium  r en ata,  nunc  lamen  longa pace 
cuncta  refovente  sub  tiiiela  Romance  mansuetudinis 
acquiescit."  Who  can  help  thinking  here  on  the 
restoration  which  Isaiah,  ver.  15  sqq.,  promises 
to  the  city?  Isaiah  indeed  promises  this  resto- 
ration after  70  years.  But  these  70  years  denote 
only  the  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans. 
The  Prophet  sees  only  one  master  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  capital — the  Chaldeans  (ver.  13).  This  is 
the  relative  defect  in  his  vision.  He  sees  too  the 
restoration  immediately  after  the  disappearance 
of  this  one  enemy.  This  is  likewise  a  relative 
defect.  For,  as  in  reality  the  destruction  of  Tyre 
had  many  distinct  stages,  so  also  was  it  with  the 
restoration.  The  occasion  and  starting  point  of 
the  restoration  is  seen  by  the  Prophet  in  the  pass- 
ing away  of  this  one  arch-enemy.  But  to  Isaiah 
this  flourishing  anew  of  Tyre  was  only  a  revival 
of  its  commerce,  and  this  was  really  the  fact. 
Thus  Jerome  on  Ezekiel  xxvii.  states  that  Tyre 
"usque  hodie  perseverat  ut  omnium  propemodwm 
gentium  in  ilia  exerceantur  commcrcia."  Pliny, 
however,  remarks  (Hist.  Nat.  V.  17) :  "Tkjrus  olim 

clara nunc  omnis  ejus  nobiliias  eonchylio  atque 

purpura  constat."  Tyre  became  afterwards  a 
Christian  city.  When  our  Lord  was  tipon  earth, 
longing  souls  came  from  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Zidon  to  see  and  to  hear  Him;  and  He,  on  His 
part,  did  not  disdain  to  honor  these  borders  with 
His  presence  (Mark  iii.  8;  Luke  vi.  17;  Matth. 
XV.  21).  Paul  found  there  (Acts  xxi.  3  sqq.)  a 
Christian  church.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  Methodius  was  bishop  of  Tyre.  In  315 
a  church  erected  there  at  great  expense  was  dedi- 
cated by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  In  355  a  Synod 
convoked  by  the  Eusebians  against  Athanasius 
was  held  there.  In  1125  it  was  taken  by  the  cru- 
saders and  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  1127  it  became  the  seat  of  an  archbi- 
shop. William  of  Tyre,  the  celebrated  historian, 
occupied  the  see  of  Tyre  from  the  year  1174. 
Not  till  the  end  of  the  13th  century  did  the  Sara- 
cens destroy  the  fortifications.  After  Alexander 
the  Great  had  connected  Tyre  with  the  main  land 
by  means  of  a  mole,  it  ceased  to  be  an  island,  and 
it  is  now  a  village  of  fishermen's  huts,  with  about 
3,000  inhabitants  (Sur).  All  that  the  Prophet 
announced  has  thus  in  fact  been  fulfilled.    But  in 
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the  language  of  prophecy  and  in  the  language  of 
its  fulfilment,  divine  thoughts  clothe  themselves 
in  such  strangely  diflerent  forms  that  only  he  can 
.  perceive  the  identity  who  understands  how  to 
combine  the  long-drawn  lines  of  history  into  one 
picture  in  perspective.  This  picture  will  exactly 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Prophet.  [The  remarks 
of  our  author,  when  carefully  studied,  vindicate 
the  Prophet  from  the  charge  of  even  a  relative 
error.  The  Prophet  does  not  say  that  the  pre- 
dicted restoration  of  Tyre  should  all  at  once  take 
place  on  the  expiration  of  seventy  years,  or  the 
close  of  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  require- 
ment of  the  prophecy  is  satisfied  if  Tyre  should 
begin  to  flourish  after  its  deliverance  from  the 
Chaldean  oppression.  The  Spirit  of  God  again 
saw  in  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  germinant  force  which  would  issue  in  its  final 
complete  destruction,  and  accordingly  foretells 
that  the  ruin  of  Tyre  would  follow  that  event. 
But  whether  this  should  happen  at  once,  or  in  the 
course  of  time,  is  not  declared.  Nebucliadnezzar 
brought  Tyre  to  ruin ;  for  his  capture  of  it  led 
to  its  entire  destruction,  though  there  intervened 
a  long  line  of  operations  and  issues  which  it  re- 
quired many  ages  to  develop.  The  remark  of 
Abarbanel,  that  has  been  often  quoted,  is  here  in 
point,  "that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  prophets  in 
their  predictions  to  have  respect  at  once  to  a  near 
and  remote  period,  so  that  prophecies  pointing  to 
very  distant  times  are  found  among  others  which 
relate  to  the  immediate  future.  Whence  we  may 
the  more  certainly  conclude  that  God  might 
threaten  the  Tyrianswith  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  though  it  might  be  brought  on  at  different 
times  and  by  gradual  advances."  There  is  no 
mistake  made  by  Isaiah  in  the  picture  which  he 
drew.  It  fully  served  the  object  intended  by 
God.  The  relative  mistake  is  in  the  exponent 
of  the  prophecy. — D.  M.] 


DOCTEINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1  sqq.  "Commerce  and  seaports  are 
not  in  themselves  evil — but  where  commerce 
prospers  and  is  in  full  bloom,  there  God's  gift  and 
ordinance  are  to  be  recognised.  Solomon  engaged 
in  commerce  (2  Kings  x.  28).  When  trade  de- 
clines, this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment 
from  the  hand  of  God  on  account  of  the  extortion 
practised  by  merchants.  For  a  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a 
huckster  shall  not  be  freed  from  sin  (Ecclesiasti- 
cus  xxvii.  29).  Sin  is  committed  not  only  where 
merchants  deal  falsely,  but  also  where  they  are 
proud  of  their  riches  and  magnificence,  and  move 
along  as  princes  and  lords,  and  forget  the  poor, 
and  at  the  same  time  neglect  divine  service. 


God's  word  and  sacrament."  Cramer.  [This  is 
quite  too  indiscriminate  a  censure  of  merchants 
and  traders.  ClOERO  (De  Off.  Lib.  1)  expresses  a 
similar  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  hucksters 
to  practise  deceit  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  Hap- 
pily the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  not  inspired 
Scripture,  and  Christianity  has  so  far  improved 
the  spirit  of  men  of  business  that  the  language  of 
the  Apocrypha  as  quoted  above  and  of  Cioero 
would  not  now  be  tolerated,  but  would  be  uni- 
versally regarded  as  most  unjust  and  calumnia- 
tory.—D.  M.] 

2.  On  vers.  8  and  9.  "This  place  affords  us 
consolation.  As  the  threatening  of  the  Prophet 
against  Tyre  was  not  vain,  so  also  the  tyranny  of 
our  adversaries  will  come  to  an  end.  Neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  Turk  believes  that  they  can  fall — 
but  they  shall  fall,  as  Tyre  fell."  Luther. 

3.  On  ver.  18.  "Ecjo  intelligo  de  futuru  regno 
C'hrisii,  quod  el  ipsa  Tyrus  convertenda  est  ad  Do- 
minum.  Dicit  igil.ur,  postguam  reversa  fuerit  ad 
snas  negociationes,  imminehit  regniim  Chrisli,  quod 
Tyrus  quoque  amplectetar,  sicut  testatur  Act.  xxi." 
Luther. 

On  ver.  18.  They  who  dwell  before  the  Lord — 
i.  e.,  who  believe  on  Him,  will  have;  1)  their 
merchandise,  2)  will  eat  and  be  satisfied,  3) 
will  be  well  clothed.  Therefore  money  and 
property,  food  and  goodly  apparel,  are  not  to  be 
condemned  and  renounced.  This  admits!  of  prac- 
tical application  against  monkery  and  the  Ana- 
baptists." Cramer.  [The  original  Anabaptists 
of  Germany  maintained  a  community  of  goods. 
— D.  M.] 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  [On  vers.  1  -14.  Why  did  God  bring  these 
(Calamities  on  Tyre?  Not  to  show  an  arbitrary 
and  irresistible  power,  but  to  punish  the  Tyrians 
for  their  pride  (ver.  9).  Many  other  sins,  no 
doubt,  reigned  among  them:  idolatry,  sensuality 
and  oppression — but  the  sin  of  pride  is  fastened 
upon  as  that  which  was  the  particular  ground  of 
God's  controversy  with  Tyre.  Let  the  ruin  of 
Tyre  be  a  warning  to  all  places  and  persons  to 
take  heed  of  pride— for  it  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  he  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  abased. 
After  Henry.— D.  M.] 

2.  [Vers.  8  and  9.  An  appropriate  text  for  a 
discourse  on  God's  moral  government  over  the 
nations,  Dan.  iv.  3.— D.M.] 

3.  On  ver.  18.  Concerning  the  right  use  of 
worldly  goods :  1)  We  ought  not  to  gather  them 
as  a  treasure,  nor  to  hide  them.  2.  We  ought  to 
consecrate  them  to  the  Lord,  and  therefore  apply 
thera  :  a)  to  sacred  objects,  b)  for  the  wants  of  the 
body  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 


B-THE  EINALE  TO  THE  DISCOURSES  AGAINST  THE  NATIONS:   THE  LIBEL- 
LUS  APO CAL YPTICUS.     Chapters  XXI V.— XX VII. 


If  there  is  a  living  God  who  concerns  Himself 
with  the  history  of  mankind  and  directs  the  same 
according  to  His  counsel,  without  detriment  to 
that  human  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
moral  responsibility  of  every  individual, — and  if 


consequently  there  is  such  a  thing_  as  prophecy 
which  demonstratesthe  divine  rule  in  history  for 
our  consolation  and  warning,  then  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  prophecy  should  refer  even  to  the 
very  close  of  history.    Must  not  God,  who  directs 
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history,  foreknow  what  is  most  remote  as  well  as 
what  is  near  at  hand  ?  And  can  He  have  no  rea- 
son for  causing  the  things  that  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  predicted  by  the  inter- 
preters of  His  will,  the  prophets?  Tliere  is  just 
the  same  reason  for  His  doing  this  which  there  is 
for  prophecy  at  all.  We  ought  to  know  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  moving  toward  a  certain 
goal  fixed  by  God,  in  order  that  one  class  may 
fear,  and  that  the  other  may  liave  a  firm  support 
in  every  temptation,  and  the  certain  hope  of  iinal 
victory.  And  we  ought  therefore  not  to  be  aston- 
ished if  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets, 
penetrates  by  the  spiritual  vision  given  to  him 
into  tlie  most  distant  future.  This  only  would 
with  reason  surprise  ns, — if  Isaiah  should  de- 
scribe the  distant  future  as  one  who  had  ex- 
perienced it  and  passed  through  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  For  we  clearly  perceive  that  the 
pictures  of  the  future  which  he  presents  to  us  are 
enigmatical  to  himself  He  takes  his  stand  in 
the  present  time  ;  he  is  not  only  a  man,  but  also 
an  Israelite  of  his  own  age.  He  depicts  the 
destruction  of  the  earth  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
see  that  it  appears  to  him  as  the  occurrence  on  a 
grand  scale  of  what  was  well  known  to  him,  "  the 
wasting  of  cities  and  countries."  From  his  point 
of  view  he  distinguishes  neither  the  exact  chrono- 
logical succession  of  the  difTerent  objects,  nor  the 
real  distance  which  separates  him  from  the  last 
things.  And  he  is  so  much  an  Israelite  that  the 
judgment  pf  the  world  appears  to  him  as  the 
closing  act  in  the  great  controversy  of  Israel 
against  the  heatlien  nations.  For  Delitzsch  is 
perfL'Ctly  riglit  when  he  regards  our  chapters  as 
t)i3  fitting /(iiafe  to  chaps,  xiii — xxiii.  Tlie  Pro- 
phet is,  moreover,  an  Israelite  of  liis  own  age. 
For,  although  he  knows  that  the  judgment  will 
extend  to  all  the  n.ations  that  constitute  the 
worldly  power,  nevertheless  Assyria  and  Egypt 
stand  in  tlie  foreground  as  its  prominent  repre- 
sentatives (xxvii.  12,  13).  Only  once,  when  he 
places  the  countries  of  the  second  exile  over 
against  those  of  the  first,  do  the  former  appear  in 
their  natural  double  form  as  the  countries  of  the 
E'jplirates  and  of  the  Tigris,  or,  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed (xxvii.  1),  the  straight  and  the  crooked 
Leviathan.  Under  the  latter  we  are  to  under- 
stand Babylon  (see  the  Exposition).  And  in 
another  place  (xxv.  10  sqq.)  Moab  appears  for 
a  particular  reason  (see  the  Exposition)  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  nations  hostile  to  the 
theocracy.  The  same  criticism,  which  would 
make  the  Almighty  get  out  of  the  way  wherever 
He  makes  His  appearance  within  our  sphere,  has 
endeavored  in  various  ways  to  refer  thisprophecy 
to  particular  situations  in  the  world's  history. 
But  here  one  interpreter  is  arrayed  against  the 
other,  and  one  testimony  destroys  the  other. 
After  Bertholdt  (Einleil.,  p.  1390),  Knobel  is 
of  the  opinion  (shared  by  Umbreit)  that  tlie 
prophecy  points  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Chaldeans,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kings 
xxv.  8  sqq.).  Eichhokn  (Hehr.  Proph.  III.,  p. 
203  sqq.)  refers  the  piece  to  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  assumes  as  its 
anthor  a  Hebrew  dwelling  in  the  ruined  and 
desolate  Palestine.  Rosenmueller  {Scholia  1 
Ud.),  Gesenius  and  Maurer  represent  the  piece 


as  composed  during  the  exile,  at  a  time  when  the 
fall  of  Babylon  was  imminent  (xxiv.  16  sqq.; 
xxvi.  20  sq. ;  xxvii.  1).  Boettcher  {de  inf.  § 
435,  440)  attributes  the  discourse  to  a  merchant 
who,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  country 
of  the  Moabites,  journeyed  on  business  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  appended  his  poem  on 
the  fall  of  Babylon  (composed  in  the  year  533)  to 
that  of  another  merchant  on  the  fall  of  Tyre 
(xxiii.).  EwAED  refers  the  piece  to  the  time 
''  when  Cambyses  was  preparing  his  Egyptian 
campaign."  These  are  the  more  Important  of 
the  views  of  those  wlio  deny  that  Isaiah  wrote 
these  chapters.  He  who  wishes  to  learn,  the 
other  opinions  may  consult  Rosenmuellee,  Ge- 
senius, HiTZiG  and  Knobel. 

There  are  four  points  which  seem  to  me  to 
prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the  Prophet  has 
not  in  view  ordinary  events  of  history.  First,  the 
destruction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  announced, 
xxiv-  18-20.  For,  when  it  is  aifirmed  of  the 
earth  with  a  repetition  of  the  word  ]'"IS  five  times, 
that  its  foundations  are  shaken,  that  it  is  utterly 
broken,  clean  dissolved,  moved  exceedingly,  and 
reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard  or  a  hammock, 
more  is  certainly  intended  thereby  than  a  political 
revolution,  or  an  occurrence  in  nature  accompany- 
ing such  a  revolution.  It  is  the  shaking  of  the 
earth  in  a  superlative  sense — a  shaking  from 
which  it  -will  not  rise  again  (ver.  20  6). 
Secondly,  it  is  declared  (ver.  21  sqq.)  that  the 
judgment  will  extend  to  the  stars  and  the  angelic 
powers,  and  that  sun  and  moon  will  cease  to  rule 
the  day  and  the  night  (Gen.  i.  16),  because  Je- 
hovah alone  will  be  the  source  of  light  and  glory 
(comp.  the  Exposition).  Thirdly,  xxv.  6-8,  we 
have  set  before  us  in  prospect  tlie  gathering  to- 
gether of  all  nations  on  Mount  Zion,  the  removal 
of  the  covering  from  their  eyes,  the  abolition  of 
death  and  of  every  evil.  This  is  no  picture  of 
earthly  happiness.  It  points  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this  world  and  of  this  dispensation. 

Fourthly,  theresurrection  of  thedead  is  foretold 
(xxvi.  19  sqq.)  together  with  the  last  judgment 
which  brings  to  light  all  hidden  guilt.  Every 
restriction  of  this  prophecy  to  a  mere  wish  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  For  that  this  place  re- 
ally contains  the  doctrine  of  theresurrection  of  the 
dead  is  acknowledged  by  all.  But  no  one  will  af- 
firm, much  less  be  able  to  prove,  that  this  resurrec- 
tion was  expected  in  the  time  of  the  exile, 
and  iu  order  to  the  re-peopling  of  Palestine;  or, 
if  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  not  the  subject  of  discourse.  For  it 
would  be  an  unheard-of  assertion  to  affirm  that 
the  Israelites  expected  that  their  return  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  resurrection  should  take  place  at  the 
same  time.  And  how  arbitrary  is  the  exegesis 
which  limits  "  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth  "  ver. 
21,  to  any  particular  people,  and  puts  into  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  the  thought :  the  earth 
will  restore  the  blood  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
a  certain  time  1  Passages  can  indeed  be  quoted 
in  which  we  read  of  innocent  blood  that  had  been 
shed  not  penetrating  into  the  earth  (Job  xvi.  18; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  7  sq).  But  the  bringing  forth  again 
of  all  shed  blood,  and  the  coming  forth  of  iiH 
that  had  been  killed  out  of  the  earth  belong 
naturally  to  eschatology.      For   these  are  pre- 
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liminaries  to  the  realization  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. If  the  view  which  refers  this  prophecy  to 
events  in  the  world's  history  were  correct,  must 
there  not  be  some  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  order  to  justify  the 
interpretation  of  Bektiioldt,  Umbreit  and 
Knobel?  When  we  reflect  what  a  mighty  im- 
pression this  worldly  power  made  upon  Jeremiah, 
and  how,  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  he  never 
comes  forth  as  a  Prophet  without  mentioning 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  a  Hebrew  who  was  among  those 
who  suffered  the  crushing  stroke  from  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  could  speak  only  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  at  most,  allusively  and  covertly, 
of  the  Chaldeans  (xxvii.  1)  as  enemies  of  tlie 
thcocrary.  But  if  our  piece  refers  to  the  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  why  is  there  no  mention 
of  the  Persians?  And  the  same  objection  avails 
against  all  other  interpretations  which  apply  the 
passage  to  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Against  all  of  them  the  want  of  any  specification 
of  such  events  may  be  justly  objected.  In  regard 
to  the  style,  and  to  the  range  of  thought  tliat  cli.a- 
racterize  this  i)iece,  the  exact  and  minute  investi- 
gation which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  exposition 
win  show  that  the  language  is  altogether  that  of 
Isaiah.  If  there  are  found  in  it  manifold  points 
of  connection  with  other  pieces  wliich  criticism 
has  pronounced  spurious,  we  have  simply  to  say : 
in  view  of  tlie  large  amount  of  words  and  expres- 
sions that  we  find  here,  undoubtedly  germane  to 
the  authentic  style  of  Isaiah,  we  are  entitled  to 
draw  the  reverse  conclusion,  and  to  affirm  that 
those  pieces  must  be  genuine,  because  they  resem- 
ble so  much  our  prophecy  which  undoubtedly 
has  proceeded  from  Isaiah.  The  accumulation 
of  paronomasias,  which  are  pronounced  devoid 
of  taste,  has  been  made  a  cause  of  reproach  to 
our  piece.  But  it  must  be  shown  that  these  paro- 
nomasias are  more  tasteless  than  other  such  forms 
of  spsech,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  acknow- 
ledged compositions  of  Isaiah,  and  that  they  are 
of  a  different  kind.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done, 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  this  ingenious  facility  in 
the  management  of  language  best  corresponds  to 
the  eminent  intellectual  gifts  of  Isaiah,  which 
we  know  sufficiently  from  otiier  sources.  Persons 
of  such  mental  power,  and  possessing  such  a 
command  of  language,  are  at  all  times  rare.  Ac- 
corJino;  to  our  modern  cj'iticism  there  must  have 
been  dozens  of  them  among  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  But  I  fear  that  sucli  a, 
judgment  is  only  possible  when  the  critics,  be- 
cause they  cannot,  or  will  not  perceive  the 
divinely  great  in  these  works  of  genius,  so  de- 
grade them  by  the  aid  of  their  intolerably  petty 
and  vulgar  standard,  that,  in  sooth,  any  bungler 
might  have  composed  them.  Further,  against 
regarding  Isaiah  as  the  author  of  these  chapters 
it  has  been  objected  that  they  contain  many  pe- 
culiar thoughts  and  expressions  which  occur 
only  here.  But  what  does  this  objection  amount 
to?  Do  these  thoughts  and  expressions  contra- 
dict Isaiah's  manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  ? 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  this.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  circumstance  that  they 
occur  only  here  is  of  no  significance  whatever. 
For  among  the  chapters  of  Isaiah  that  are  acknow- 
ledged genuine,  there  is  not  a  single  one  which 


does  not  contain  thouglits  and  words  that  are  new 
and  peculiar  to  it  alone.  This  is  not  surprising 
in  a  mind  so  inexhaustibly  fertile  as  that  of 
Isaiah.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  occurrence 
of  ideas  that  are  said  to  belong  to  a  later  age, 
might  be  of  more  weight.  To  this  class  of  ide.is 
is  referred  the  curse  of  the  law  (xxiv.  G).  But 
apart  from  Deut.  xxviii.-xxx.  (comp.  espec.  xxix. 
19),  that  the  curse  should  fall  on  transgressors  of 
the  law  is  so  obvious  an  idea,  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable tliat  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
a  later  time.  That  it  happens  not  to  occur  in 
writings  universally  admitted  to  precede  the  age 
of  Isaiali  may  appear  strange,  but  is  no  proof  of 
the  later  origin  of  these  chapters.  That  gods  are 
spoken  of  as  protecting  powers  of  kingdoms,  xxiv. 
21,  is  just  as  little  established  as  that  the  sun  and 
moon,  xxiv.  2.3,  are  named  as  objects  of  idolatrous 
homage  (comp.  our  Exposition).  The  cessation 
of  dealh  (xxv.  8),  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (xxvi.  19)  are  closely  connected.  Both  are 
confessedly  ideas  which  could  not  have  entered 
clearly  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Israelites  till 
they  had  attained  an  advanced  slage  of  religious 
culture.  But  that  the  Israelites  first  received 
this  doctrine  when,  in  exile,  from  Parseeism  is,  as 
Klostekmann  says,  "  an  unfounded,  unproved, 
modern  tradition."  VoN  Hofmann  is  certainly 
right  when  he  sees  in  the  first,  and  fundamental 
promise  [Gen.  ii'.  15]  the  basis  of  the  hope  that 
''finally  everything  will  have  an  end  that  has 
come  into  the  world  through  the  enemy  of  God — 
sin  and  death."  This  does  not  prevent  this 
passage  from  belonging  to  the  oldest  documents 
of  the  awakening  consciousness  of  this  hope  of 
faith.  As  we  cannot  see  in  this  a  proof  of  the  com- 
position of  this  piece  during  the  exile,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  us  equally  improbable  that  this  event, 
wliich  belongs  to  the  final  history  of  the  world, 
could  escape  the  eye  of  an  Isaiah. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  composition,  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  say  anything  definite.  More  particu- 
lar indications  fixing  the  date  are  entirely  want- 
ing. The  Prophet,  as  it  were,  soars  higli  above 
his  time,  and  as  if  cut  loose  from  it,  lives  wholly 
in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  he  beholds  the  theoc- 
racy in  conflict  with  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and 
even  Babylon  appears,  although  but  dimly  dis- 
closed, among  these  foes.  If  we  add  that  tliese 
chapters  follow  immediately  the  prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations,  and  appear  as  the 
winding  up  of  the  same,  the  supposition  very 
readily  suggests  itself  that  they  were  composed  in 
the  time  of  Heztkiah,  and  as  Delitzscii  says, 
as /irate  to  chapters  xiii. — xxiii.  The  manifold 
points  of  connection  with  later  pieces  by  Isaiah, 
which  we  will  particularly  point  out  in  the  course 
of  our  exposition,  favor  tliis  view. 

The  structure  of  the  piece  indicates  no  little  art. 
The  number  two  lies  at  its  basis.  There  are 
twice  two  chapters,  of  which  the  first  and  third 
have  tlie  final  judgment  of  the  world  for  their 
subject,  the  second  and  fourth  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  Each  of  these  four  chapters  again  con- 
sists of  two  parts. 

We  make  out  the  following  plan  of  the  piece ; 

1)  The  beginning  of  distress ;  the  destruction 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  (.xxiv.  1-12). 

2)  The  destruction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
(xxiv.  13-23). 
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3)  Israel's  song  of  praise  for  the  deliverance 
experienced  (xxv.  1-5). 

4)  Zion  as  the  place  of  the  feast  given  to  all 
nations  in  contrast  to  Moab  that  perishes  inglo- 
riously  (xxv.  6-12). 

5)  The  judgment  as  the  realization  of  the  idea 
of  justice  (xxvi.  1-10). 


6)  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  con- 
cluding act  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  (xxvi. 
11-21). 

7)  The  downfall  of  the  worldly  powers  and 
Zion's  joyful  hope  (xxvii.  1-9). 

8)  The  fall  of  the  city  of  the  world  and  Israel's 
glad  restoration  (xxvii.  10-13). 


1.    THE  BEGINNING  OF  DISTRESS:    THE   DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE   EARTH.     Chapter  XXIV.  1-12. 

1  Behold  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty, 
And  maketh  it  waste, 

And  'turneth  it  upside  down, 

And  scattereth  abroad  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

2  And  it  shall  be. 

As  with  the  people,  so  with  the  'priest ; 

As  with  the  servant,  so  with  his  master ; 

As  with  the  maid,  so  with  her  mistress; 

As  with  the  buyer,  so  with  the  seller  ; 

As  with  the  lender,  so  with  the  borrower ; 

As  with  the  taker  of  usury,  so  with  the  giver  of  usury  to  him. 

3  The  "land  shall  be  utterly  emptied,  and  utterly  spoiled  : 
For  the  Loed  hath  spoken  this  word. 

4  The  earth  mourneth,  and  fadeth  away, 
Th3  world  languisheth  and  fadeth  away. 
The  'haughty  people  of  the  earth  do  languish. 

5  The  earth  also  is  defiled  under  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
Because  they  have  transgressed  the  laws. 

Changed  the  ordinance. 
Broken  the  everlasting  covenant. 

6  Therefore  hath  the  curse  devoured  the  earth, 
And  they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate  : 
Therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  burnod, 
And  few  men  left. 

7  The  new  wine  mourneth. 
The  vine  languisheth, 

All  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh. 

8  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth. 

The  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth. 
The  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth. 

9  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  ; 

Strong  drink  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it. 

10  The  city  of  "confusion  is  broken  down : 

Every  house  is  shut  up,  that  no  man  may  come  in. 

11  There  is  a.  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets ; 
All  joy  is  darkened. 

The  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone. 

12  In  the  city  is  left  desolation. 

And  the  gate  is  smitten  with  destruction. 

•  He^^J'-"^'-*««'  "->ce  thereof.  »  Or,prin«.  8  Heb.  the  height  of  the  people. 

°  emptiness. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  ppi3  (oomp.  xix.  3  and  ver.  3  ;  Hos.  x,  1 ;  Nali 
xi.  3;  Jor.  xix.  7,-  li.  2),  part,  from  pp_3  to  pour  out,  to 
empty,  forms  with  npSl2  'dcuosfarc)  a  paronomasia,  a8 


also  Nah.  ii.  n,  where  only  the  word  occurs  again, 
nijt?  pervertere,  conturbare  (comp.  xxi.  3  Niph.,  Piel  be- 
sides only  Lam.  iii.  9)  is  here  applied  to  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  in  the  sense  of  throwing  confiiaedly  together 
everything  found  upon  it. 

Ver.  2.  On  3  —  3  =  as,  so,  uis  —  w?  comp.  Ewald,  ^  360. 
The  abnormal  employment  of  the  article  in  Hfll^J^  is 

T  :   ■   :  - 

occasioned  by  the  endeavor  to  produce  an  assonance 
with  miss's-  niZ'J  is  creditor,  and  of  like  meaning 
with  riwDj  but  the  idea  of  usury  seems  to  be  involved 

in  HOT- 

Ver.  3.  p^3J1,  I13J1  instead  of  a3n,  T3n  may  be  re- 
garded as  forma  borrowed  from  the  related  Ij;— stems, 
and  are  here  ch'sen  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with 
the  infinitive  forms  pl3n,  11271- 

Ver.  4.  The  Iialf  pause,  which  is  indicated  by  the 


punctuation  iS'jDS,  has  the  force  of  a  dash  in  our  lan- 
guage;  The  application  to  personal  beings  of  this  pre- 
dicate, that  had  been  used  previously  of  lifeless  things, 
is  thereby  emphasized. 

Ver.  6.  Tin  in  Kal  only  here.  Niph.  xli.  11 ;  xlv.  24. 

Ver.  7.  njX  (current  only  in  Niph.)  is  found  only  here 
in  Isaiah,  probably  borrowed  from  Joel  1. 18. 

Ver.  10.  N'130  as  x.xiii.  1. 

Ver.  12.  n'^t^iy  is  an-.  Ae-y.  and  stands  in  apposition  to 
the  object,  or,  as  the  word  is  passive,  in  apposition  to 
the  subject  of  ri3'.,  to  express  what  should  be  made  of 
the  object  or  subject.  Translate:  The  gate  is  smitten 
to  ruins.  Wrap.  vi.  11 ;  xxxvii.  26.  On  the  form  n3' 
(Hoph.  from  nn3  eontundere,  xi.  4;  xxx.  14)  comp.  Ols- 

-  T 

HAUSEN,  Gran.,  %  261. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  transports  himself  in  spirit  to  the 
end  of  all  tilings.  He  describes  the  destruction 
of  the  world.  He  sees,  however,  that  this  de- 
struction will  be  gradually  accoraplLshed.  He 
here  depicts  the  first  scene  ;  the  destruction  of  all 
that  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  de- 
struction bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  such 
desolations  of  countries  and  cities  as  even  now 
occur  in  consequence  of  wars.  Hence  the  Pro- 
phet borrows  the  colors  for  this  his  first  picture 
of  the  destruction  of  the  world  from  such  oc- 
currences in  actual  history.  Jehovah  empties, 
devastates,  depopulates  the  surfoice  of  the  earth 
(ver.  1),  and  the  inhabitants  are  vvithont  dis- 
tinction of  person  swept  away  (ver.  2) ;  and  this 
work  of  emptying  and  devastation  is  thoroughly 
accomplished  (ver.  3).  In  consequence,  inani- 
mate nature  appears  mourning,  and  every  height 
and  glory  of  creation  has  vanished  (ver.  4) ;  and 
this  too  is  quite  natural,  for  the  earth  has  been 
defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  (ver.  5).  Therefore 
the  curse  has,  as  it  were,  devoured  the  earth  ; 
therefore  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
remnant,  are  destroyed  from  the  earth  (ver.  6). 
Therefore  the  precious  productions  of  the  earth 
that  gladden  the  heart  of  man  have  vanished, 
and  with  them  all  joy  on  earth  (vers.  7-9).  The 
head  of  the  earth,  the  great  city  of  the  world  is  a 
chaos  of  ruins,  its  houses  no  man  enters  any  more 
(ver.  10).  In  the  streets  nothing  is  heard  save 
lamentations  over  the  loss  of  what  gladdens  the 
heart  of  man.  All  joy  has  departed  (ver.  11). 
Nothing  remains  in  the  city  but  solitude  and  de- 
solation. The  gates  are  broken  to  pieces  (ver.  12). 

2.  Behold  the  LORD  ...  do  languish. 
— Vera.  1-4.  '^^J},  with  a  participle  following, 
frequently  introduces  in  Isaiah  the  prophetic  dis- 
course:^ iii.  1  ;  viii.  7 ;  x.  33 ;  xiii.  9,  17  ;  xvii. 
1 ;  xxii.  17  et  saepe.  In  general,  this  usage  oc- 
curs in  all  the  Prophets.  But  it  is  peculiar  to 
Isaiah,  quite  abruptly  and  without  any  intro- 
ductory formula  to  begin  the  prophetic  discourse 
with  nan.  Xhe  description  of  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  begins  with  its  surface  (comp.  ver. 
18  6  sqq.).  To  it  the  inhabitants  also  belong,  for 
they  can  exist  only  on  the  surface.  If  now  all 
things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  thrown 
confusedly  together,  the  inhabitants,  too,  are  nat- 
urally scattered.  fpOj  an  expression  which 
Beems  to  be  taken  from  the  threatening  words  of 


Deuteronomy  (comp.  iv.  27  ;  xxviii.  64 ;  xxx. 
3)  is  found  besides  in  Isaiah  only  xxviii.  25; 
xli.  16.  The  Lord  knows  no  respect  of  persons. 
When  the  great  forces  of  nature  by  God's  com- 
mand assail  our  race,  then  all  are  alike  affected. 
In  a  desolation  wrought  by  human  hands  the  case 
can  be  different.  Then  the  more  distinguished 
persons  are  often  treated  otherwise  than  the  poor, 
and  are  reserved  for  a  better  fate  (comp.  1  Sam. 
XV.  8  sq.  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  27  sqq.).  When  "peo- 
ple" and  "priest"  are  put  in  contrast,  and  not 
''  people  "  and  ''  prince  "  or  ''  king,"  the  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  priests  in  the 
theocracy  form  properly  the  nobility.  The  place, 
moreover,  is  a  quotation  from  Hos.  iv.  9.  Any 
citizen  may  become  a  king  ;  but  he  only  can  be 
a  priest  who  is  of  the  priestly  race.  Comp.  Lev. 
xxi. ;  Ezek.  xliv.  15  sqq. ;  .JosEPHUS  Con.  Ap.  I, 
7  ;  Mishna  Kiddushin  iv.  4.  [The  rightful  King 
of  Israel  must  according  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment be  of  the  house  of  David.— D.  M.]  The 
sentence  ver.  2  contains  six  comparisons.  As  in 
the  first  half  of  the  verse,  the  second  and  third 
comparisons  are  not  specifically  distinct  from  one 
another,  so  is  it  too  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse.  With  a  repetition  of  assonant  sounds, 
which  like  waves  or  shocks  succeed  one  another, 
the  Prophet  paints  the  emptying  and  plundering 
of  the  earth.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
he  depicts  the  devastation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  colors  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
devastation  of  a  single  country  by  an  earthly 
enemy.  For  that  the  subject  treated  of  is  the 
devastation  of  the  earth,  and  not  merely  of  the 
land  of  Palestine,  appears  from  the  whole  scope 
of  chapters  xxiv — xxvii.,  which  are  intended  to 
depict  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  this  point 
comes  ever  more  clearly  to  light  in  the  course  of 
the  prophecy.  It  might  be  asked  :  if  V'lK  is  the 
earth,  who  then  are  the  plunderers?  But  this  is 
an  idle  question.  For  the  Prophet  sees  in  spirit 
an  occurrence  which  appears  to  him  at  t_he  first 
sight  quite  like  the  devastation  of  a  country  in 
war  by  a  hostile  military  force._  He  sees  great 
confusion,  men  shouting  and  fleeing,  houses  burn- 
ing and  falling  down,  smoke  rising  to  heaven, 
etc.  He  sees  no  particular  country  ;  he  sees  no 
definite  persons  in  -the  plundering  enemies.  _  It 
is  a  question  if  he  really  perceives  plundering 
persons.  For  the  whole  representation  is  at  first 
a  comparatively  indistinct  picture  which  gradu- 
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ally  attains  greater  clearness  and  defihiteness. 
On  the  expression  ''For  the  LoED  hath  spoken," 
which  occurs  more  frequently  in  Isaiah  than  in 
the  other  Prophets,  comp.  on  i.  2.  The  addition 
"  this  word "  is  found  only  here.  It  is  evi- 
dently used  in  order  to  continue  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Terse  the  play  with  words  by  means 
of  lingual  and  labial  sounds.  The  effect  of  the 
devastation  is  that  the  land  appears  mourning 
and  exhausted  (vcr.  4).     Here  too  the  Prophet 

heaps  together  assonant  words.  73^  to  mourn, 
is  used  by  Isaiah  iii.  26 ;  xix.  °. ;  xxxiii.  9.  The 
description  in  Joel  i.  9  sq.  seems  to  Hlive  been 

here  before  his  mind.  Sn:,  to  lall  ofT,  from  being 
■withered,  is  used  by  Isaiah  i.  30 ;  xxviii.  1,  4 ; 
xxxiv.  4;  Ixiv.  5.  '?,\^,  the  earth  (either  as 
terra  fertilis,  or  as  olKovfispTj,  never  as  designation 
of  a  single  country)  is  a  current  word  with  Isaiah. 
Comp.  on  xiii.  11.  ]'^f<^  D;;,  an  expression 
which  Isaiah  does  not  elsewhere  employ,  seems 
to  denote  here  the  inliabitants  of  the  earth  in 
general.  This  is  the  rather  possible,  as  our  place 
is  the  first  and  oldest  in  which  the  expression  oc- 
curs. It  lias  not  liere  the  specific  sense  of  "  com- 
mon people,"  plebs,  in  opposition  to  people  of 
rank,  in  which  sense  it  afterwards  occurs.  Comp. 
my  remarks  on  Jer.  i.  18.  D110  is  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete,  the  height  for  the  high  and 
eminent.  Not  only  inanimate  creation,  man  too 
presents  the  sad  look  of  decay.  What  among 
men  blooms  and  flourishes,  as  well  as  the  fresh 
green  vegetation,  becomes  withered  and  langiiid. 

?..  The  earth  also  is  defiled covenant. 

— Vcr.  5.  This  verse  must  be  regarded  as  related 
to  what  precedes  as  the  statement  of  the  cause. 
For  here  the  sins  of  men  are  pointed  out.  But 
sin  has  punishment  for  its  necessary  consequence. 
We  must  say,  therefore,  that  there  lies  a  causal 
power  in  tlie  wav  with  which  this  verse  begins; 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Tliat  the  land 
is  defiled  through  blood-guiltiness  and  other  sin 
is  declared  Numb.  xxxv.  33,  which  place  Isaiah 
has  probably  in  his  eye,  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  1,  2,  9). 
nnr\  is  to  be  taken  in  the  local  sense.  The 
earth  lies  as  a  polluted  thing  under  the  feet  of  its 
inhabitants.  How  could  such  polluted  ground 
be  suffered  to  exist?  It  is  an  object  of  wrath,  it 
must  be  destroyed.  Tlie  second  half  of  tlie  verse 
tells  by  wliat  tlie  earth  has  been  defiled;  men 
have  transgressed  the  divine  laws,  have  wantonly 
slighted  the  ordinance,  and  broken  the  everlast- 
ing covenant  (xxx.  8;  Iv.  3).  n'n'in  only  here 
in  Isaiah,  is  frequent  in  the  Pentateuch :  Gen. 
xxvi.  5 ;  Exod.   xvi.  28 ;  xviii.   16,  20  ct  saepe. 

'yyn  of  the  law  only  here.  Mark  the  assonance 
with  '^Jn.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is 
"to  change,"  comp.  on  ii.  18;  viii.  8;  ix.  9; 
xxi.  1.  Not  only  to  the  people  of  Israel  has 
God  given  a  law,  not  merely  with  tiiis  people  has 
God  made  a  covenant ;  the  Noachio  covenant  is 
for  all  men  ;  yea,  in  a  certain  sense  for  all  crea- 
tures on  the  earth  (Gen.  ix. .  1  sqq.,  and  ver.  9 
sqq.).  God  has  given  witness  of  Himself  to  all 
men  (Acts  xiv.  17),  and  made  it  possible  for  all 
to  perceive  Ilia  invisible    power  and  godhead 


(Eom.  i.  20).  The  Prophet  indicates  here  the 
deep  moral  reason  why  our  earth  cannot  forever 
continue  in  its  present  material  form. 

4.  Therefore  hath  the  curse— drink  it.— 

Vers.  6-9.  On  the  statement  of  the  cause,  ver.  o, 
follows  anew  with  "  therefore "  the  declaration 
of  the  consequences,  so  that  ver.  5  serves  as  a 
basis  both  for  what  precedes  and  what  follows. 
The  same  condition  is  described  in  the  main  by 
vers.  6-12  as  by  vers.  1-4.  Only  in  so  far  are 
vers.  6-12  of  a  different  import,  as  they  promi- 
nently set  forth  not  only  the  general,  but  the 
special  experiences  of  men  through  the  with- 
drawal of  the  noblest  fruit,  wine,  and  as  they 
from  verse  10  direct  the  look  to  the  great^  centre 
of  the  earth,  the  city  of  the  world.  Jeremiah  has 
our  place  in  general  before  his  eyes  (xxxiii.  10). 
The  curse  is  conceived  as  the  devouring  fire  of 
the  divine  wrath  (Exod.  xxi  v.  17;  Deut.  iv.  24; 
ix.   3;  Isa.  x.   16   sq. ;  xxix.    6;   xxx.   27-30; 

xxxiii.  14).  The  expression  n7DX  n7N  (mark 
the  assonance  with  ver.  4)  occurs  only  here. 
DWX  (in  Isaiah  only  here)  denotes  in  this  con- 
nection, not  "  to  be  guilty,  to  contract  guilt,"  but 
"  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  guilt."  Comp. 
ITos.  X.  2;  xiv.  1  et  saepe.  The  effect  of  that 
burning  wrath  which  devours  the  guilty,  extends 
first  to  men.  These  are  parched  hy  it,  their  sap 
is  dried  up  (Ps.  xxxii.  4).  But  where  the  sap 
of  life  is  dried  up,  death  ensues,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, but  few  people  remain  on  the  earth. 
This  surviving  of  a  small  remnant  is  confessedly 
a  very  significant  point  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  (iv. 
3;  vi.  13;  x.  19  sqq.;  xi.  11,  16;  xvii.  6). 
Isaiah  uses  the  word  K'US?  more  frequently  than 
the  other  Prophets.  He  employs  it  six  times  be- 
side the  case  before  us;  viii.  1 ;  xiii.  7-12;  xxxiii. 
8 ;  11.  7 ;  Ivi.  2.  Of  the  other  Prophets  only 
Jeremiah  uses  it,  and  but  once.  In  the  book  of 
•Job  the  word  occurs  19  times.  "^I^.i^  is  found 
only  in  Isaiah  ;  x.  25;  xxix.  17;  xvi.  14.  '^''^X 
also  is  found  only  Isa.  xxviii.  10,  13,  and  Job 
xxxvi.  2.  37  'npty  occurs  only  here.  WiCt'O 
occurs  17  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  of  these 
10  times  in  Isaiah;  viii.  G;  xxiv.  8  (6is),  11; 
xxxii.  13,  14;  Ix.  15  ;  Ixii.  5;  Ixv.  18  ;  Ixvi.  10. 

Ver.  8  f]!!  the  tambourine  v.  12 ;  xxx.  32.  ]'IN^ 
eight  times  in  Isaiah  (v.  14  ;  xiii.  4  ;  xvii.  12 
(6i'^),  13;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.5;  Ixvi.  6);  in  the  whole 

Old  Testament  17  times.  ''7i')  save  in  two  de- 
pendent places  in  Zeph.  (ii.  15  ;  iii.  11),  only  in 
Isaiah  xiii.  3;  xxii.  2;  xxiii.  7;  xxxii.  13  comp. 
V.  14.  The  only  Propliet  save  Ezekiel  (xxvi.  13) 
that  uses  1133  is  Isaiah;  he  has  it  five  times:  v. 
12;  xvi.  11;  xxiii.  16;  xxiv.  8;  xxx.  32.  In 
Tn/3  observe  the  3  marking  accompaniment. 
TE^  is  used  five  times  by  Isaiah  (xxiii.  16  ;  xxvi. 
1;  xxx.  29;  xiii.  10).  No  other  Propliet_  em- 
ploys the  word  so  frequently.  '^2'^t  'o  be  bitter, 
in  Isaiah  in  different  forms  three  times:  xxii.  4; 
xxiv.  9 ;  xxxviii.  17.  "'3ti'  intoxicating  drink ; 
with  the  exception  of  MicAH  who  uses  the  word 
once  (ii.  11),  it  is  used  by  no  other  Prophet  s?i,ve 
Isaiah  v.  11,  22 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  xxviii.  7  ter;  Ivi.  12. 
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Isaiah,  after  having  foretold,  ver.  7,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vine,  the  noblest  fruit  of  the  ground, 
depicts  its  consequence,  the  cessation  of  joy 
which  wine  produces  (Ps.  civ.  15). 

5.  The  city  of  confusion destruction. 

— Vers.  10-12.  In  these  three  verses  the  Pro- 
phet proceeds  to  describe  the  destiny  of  the  great 
worldly  city,  the  head  and  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  gives 
particular  prominence  to  it,  when  we  consider 
how  largely  Babylon  figures  io  prophecy  (comp. 
my  remarks  on  Jeremiah  1.  andli.  Introduction). 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  afBrming 
that  our  Prophet  had  Babylon  specifioally  before 
hia  mind.  Isaiah  intends  just  the  city  of  the 
world  imr'  t^oxf/v,  whatever  name  it  might  bear. 
I  do  not  think  that  ^'^p  is  to  be  taken  collec- 
tively as  XXV.  3.  (Arndt  de  Jes.  xxiv — xxvii. 
Commentatio,  1826,  p.  10,  Deechslek,  etc.).  For 
it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  cities  beside 
the  level  country.  No  one  looks  for  their  speci- 
fication; for  every  one  includes  the  cities  in  all 

that  has  been  previously  said  of  the  '['IK  or  73n. 
But  an  emphatic  mention  of  the  city  of  the  world, 
the  proper  focus  of  worldliness,  corresponds  to  its 
importance.  The  place  xxv.  3  cannot  be  com- 
pared; for  there  the  context  and  construction 
(plural  verbs)  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  our 
taking  the  word  as  a  collective.  That  under  this 
city  we  do  not  understand  Jerusalem,  as  most  do,  is 
self-evident  from  our  view  of  this  passage.  The 
city  of  the  world  is  called  the  city  of  emptiness, 
[not  confusion']  because  worldliness  has  in  it  its  seat 

and  centre,  and  worldliness  is  essentially  Wn  i.  e., 

vanitas, inanity,  emptiness,  inn  is  used  in  thissense 
(xxix.  21;  xxxiv.  11;  xl.  17,  23;  xli.  29;  xliv. 
9;  xlv.  18,  19;  xlix.  4;  lix.  4;  1  Sam.  xii.  21). 


The  Prophet  declares  that  the  inward  chaos  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested.  Every  thing  here 
is  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  Isaiah.  "I3E' 
is  used  very  often  by  Isaiah  (viii.  16;  xiv.  5; 
xvii.  25,29;  xxvii.  11;  xxviii.  13;  xxx.  14,  et 
saepe).  HJlp  is  found  sixteen  times  in  the  pro- 
phets ;  of  these,  ten  times  in  Isaiah  (i.  21, 2G  ;  xxii. 
2 ;  xxiv.  10 ;  xxv.  2,  3 ;  xxvi.  5  ;  xxix.  1 ;  xxxil. 
13;  xxxiii.  20).  ffln  occurs  twenty  times  in  the 
O.  T.;  of  these,  eleven  times  in  Isaiah  ;  one  of  the 
places  is  admitted  to  be  genuine  (xxix.  21) ;  the 
other  places  where  it  occurs  are  assailed  by  the 
critics.  We  might  wonder  how  one  could  speak 
of  closed  houses  in  a  destroyed  city.  We  may 
not  understand  this,  with  Drechsleb,  of  some 
houses  that  remained  uninjured.  It  was  rather 
the  falling  of  the  houses  that  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  being  entered  into.  In  the  street  too 
(ver.  11)  the  lamentation  at  the  loss  of  wine  and 
the  departure  of  all  joy  is  repeated  (comp.  xvi.  7 
-10).  3'y  occurs  only  twice  in  the  O.  T. ;  viz.: 
Judges  xix.  9  and  here.  Its  meaning  is  nigrum 
esse,  obscurari,  occidere.  When  all  joy  and  life 
have  fled  from  the  city,  nothing  remains  in  it  but 
desolation  (ver.  12).  If  I  am  to  state  what  future 
events  will  correspond  to  this  prophecy  of  the  first 
act  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  description  of  the  Prophet,  as  it  refers 
solely  to  occurrences  which  have  for  their  theatre 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  corresponds  to  what  our 
Lord  in  His  discourse  on  the  last  things  says  of 
the  signs  of  His  coming,  and  of  the  beginning  of 
sorrows  (Matt.  xxiv.  6-8  ;  Mark  xiii.  7-8  ;  Luke 
xxi.  9  sqq.).  And  the  beginning  of  sorrows  cor- 
responds again  to  what  the  Revelation  of  John 
represents  under  the  image  of  seven  seals,  seven 
trumpets,  and  seven  vials  (chap.  vi.  sqq.). 


2.    THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
Chap.  XXIV.  13-23. 

13  'When  thus  it  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  land  among  the  people, 
There  shall  be  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  tree. 

And  as  the  gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done. 

14  They  shall  lift  up  their  voice, 

They  shall  sing  for  the  majesty  of  the  Lord, 
They  shall  cry  aloud  from  the  sea. 

15  Wherefore  glorify  ye  the  Lord  in  the  ""fires, 

Even  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  isles  of  the  sea. 

16  From  the  ''uttermost  part  of  the  earth  have  we  heard  songs, 
Even  glory  to  the  righteous. 

But  I  said, 

°My  leanness,  my  leanness,  woe  unto  me ! 

The  treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  treacherously ; 

Yea,  the  treacherous  dealers  have  dealt  very  treacherously. 

17  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare  are  upon  thee, 
0  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

18  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 

That  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear 
Shall  fall  into  the  pit ; 
18 
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And  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pit 

Shall  be  taken  in  the  snare  : 

For  the  windows  from  on  high  are  open, 

And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake. 

19  The  earth  is  utterly  broken  down ; 
The  earth  is  clean  dissolved, 

The  earth  is  moved  exceedingly. 

20  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard, 
And  shall  °be  removed  like  a  cottage  ; 

And  the  transgression  thereof  shall  be  heavy  upon  it; 
And  it  shall  fall, 
And  not  rise  again. 

21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

That  the  Lord  shall  'punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  that  are  on  high, 
And  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth. 

22  And  they  shall  be  gathered  together,  ''as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  'the  pit. 
And  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  prison, 

And  after  many  days  shall  they  be  'visited. 

23  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded. 
And  the  sun  ashamed, 

When  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
And  ^before  his  ancients  gloriously. 

1  Or,  valleys.  ^  Heb.  icivg.  ^  Heb.  leanness  to  me,  or,  my  secret  to  me. 

*  }Ieb.  vMt  upon.         i  Beb.  with  the  aatherinfj  of  prisoners.        '  Ov,  dungeon. 
'  OT,foumi  wanting.     8  Or,  There  shall  be  glory  before  his  undents. 

•  For  thus  it  shall  be.    '  the  lands  of  light,  the  east.  °  shake  like  a  hammoek. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  13.  The  impersonal  expression  rrri'  HO  is  to  be 
understood  as  n^Hl  xvii.  5. 

Ver.  19.  nj7'l  is  a  substantive  as  1J3  in  Ter.  16  and 
HiJDX  in  ver.  22 ;  three  examples  in  this  chapter  of  the 
mfin.  abs.  being  represented  by  a  substantive  formed 
from  the  same  stem.  Ver.  22.  Many  would  connect  TDS 


with  nSDX ;  but  TDX  is  really  in  apposition  to  the 
subject  involved  in  13DX.  The  singular  TON  need  not 
cause  surprise ;  comp.  xx.  i.  The  case  before  us  comes 
under  the  category  of  the  ideal  number  treated  of,  Nae- 
QELSBACH  Gfr.,  ?  61, 1  sq.  7^  stands  in  the  signification 
of  7X.    Comp.  on  x.  3. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Propbet  depicts  here  the  second  stage  of 
the  world's  destruction.  This  consists  substan- 
tially in  the  shattering  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
itself.  The  transition  is  formed  by  the  thought, 
ver.  13,  that  only  few  men,  a  gleaning,  as  it  were, 
will  survive  the  first  catastrophe.  But  these  saved 
ones  are  the  pious,  the  elect  of  God.  These  flee 
to  the  promised  land,  to  Jerusalem.  From  the 
sea,  i.  e.,  from  the  west,  the  prophet  hears  the  song 
of  praise  (ver.  14).  He  answers  by  calling  on 
east  and  west  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  (ver. 
15).  This  summons  is  obeyed.  We  perceive 
from  this,  that  the  elect  of  God  are  hidden  in  a 
safe  place  (ver.  16  a).  But  that  is  just  the  occa.sion 
for  the  signal  to  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
last  and  most  frightful  catastrophe.  The  Prophet 
announces  it  with  an  exclamation  of  anxiety  and 
terror.  At  the  same  time  he  declares  why  it  must 
be  so;  the  sin  of  men  provokes  the  judgment  of 
God  (ver.  16  6) .  He  characterizes  beforehand  the 
catastrophe  as  one  which  shall  take  place  in  differ- 
ent successive  acts,  each  more  severe  than  the  pre- 
ceding, so  that  he  who  has  escaped  tlie  first  blow  will 
certainly  fall  under  the  second  or  the  third  (vers. 
17,  18  a).  For,  as  at  the  deluge,  the  windows  of 
heaven  will  be  opened,  and  the  foundations  of  the 


earth  will  be  broken  up  (ver.  18  6).  The  globe 
of  the  earth  will  then  rend,  burst,  break  (ver. 
19),  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  The  earth  cannot 
bear  the  load  of  sin.  It  must,  therefore,  fall  to 
rise  again  no  more  (ver.  20).  But  the  judgment 
of  God  is  not  confined  to  the  earth  :  The  angelic 
powers  that  are  hostile  to  God  will,  as  well  as 
the  representatives  of  the  worldly  power  on  earth, 
be  cast  into  the  abyss,  and  there  shut  up  for  a 
time ;  but  after  a  certain  term  has  expired,  they 
will  again  be  liberated  (vers.  21,  22).  Sun  and 
moon,  too,  will  lose  their  brightness,  so  that  only 
in  one  place  of  the  world  can  safety  be  found, 
namely,  in  Zion.  For,  although  the  rest  of  the 
earth  be  shattered,  Zion,  the  holy  mount,  re- 
mains uninjured.  For  there  .lehovah  rules  as 
king,  and  through  the  heads  of  His  people  there 
gathered  round  Him  will  He  communicate  His 
glory  to  His  people  also  (ver.  23). 

2.  When  thus  it  shall  be— treacherous- 
ly.—Vers.  13-16.  In  the  olive  and  grape  har- 
vest the  great  mass  of  the  fruit  is  shaken  or 
plucked  ofi"  and  cast  into  the  press.  Only  few 
berries  remain  on  the  olive  tree  or  vine.  The 
few  remaining  olives  are  struck  off  with  a  stick. 
The  few  grapes  remaining  on  thb  vine  are  after- 
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■wards  cut  off.  "When,  then,  at  the  close  of  the 
catastrophe  depicted  in  vers.  1-13,  only  few  per- 
sons survive,  that  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  a  measure  whereby  to  estimate 
it.  This  by  the  way  of  explaining  the  '3.  [Trans- 
late, "  For  thus  it  shall  be  ;"  not  as  in  the  E.  V. 
"  When  thus  it  shall  be,"  etc.}.  But  few  escape 
destruction.  These  are  the  elect.  To  these  few, 
who  are  by  implication  supposed  in  ver.  13  b, 
non,  ver.  14,  refers.  They  exult  at  their  deliv- 
erance, which  they  owe  to  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah, p^  is  found  as  here  connected  with  /T\)S 
xii.  6 ;  liv.  1.  [31  occurs  frequently  in  the  first 
and  second  part  of  Isaiah.  ]1SJ  is  an  expression 
very  common  in  Isaiah.  But  why  does  the  Pro- 
phet hear  from  the  sea,  i.  e.  from  the  west  the  ex- 
ulting shout  of  them  that  have  escaped  ?  We 
cannot,  with  Drechsler  and  some  older  inter- 
preters, take  C'?  in  the  comparative  sense  (they 

shall  cry  aloud  more  than  the  sea) ;  for  /llS,  an 
onomatopoetic  word,  denotes  a  clear  sound  (like 
the  neighing  of  a  horse)  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  thunder  of  the  sea.  Does  there 
lie  in  the  expression  D''n  something  like  a  fore- 
boding of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  the  Lord 
would  spread  especially  in  the  lands  of  the  west, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  great  mass  of  the  re- 
deemed would  come  from  that  quarter?  From 
the  moment  when  the  Prophet  announced  the 
comforting  word  (vers.  13,  14),  all  the  godly 
dwelling  in  the  east  and  west  are  to  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  has  given  to  them,  in  place 
of  the  terrible  day  of  judgment,  the  promise  of 
deliverance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
word  D""]{<  is  connected  with  11X>  "HX  {ignis,  flam- 
ma,  a  word  peculiar  to  Isaiah ;  for  beside  Isaiah 
xxxi.  9;  xliv.  16;  xlvii.  14;  1.  11,  it  is  found 
only  Ezek.  v.  2,  and  there  probably  as  a  reminis- 
cence from  Isaiah)  and  with  D'"]1X  (on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest).  As  the  light  rises  daily 
in  the  east  of  the  earth,  as  in  opposition  to  it  the 
north  is  conceived  as  [13^  {plaga  abscondita,  cali- 
gijwsa),  as  the  Greeks  too  designate  the  eastern 
region  of  the  heavens  by  Tpof  r/a  t'  ijeAidv  ts  (11. 
xii.  239  et  saepe),  we  are  justified  in  understand- 
ing by  D'lX  the  countries  of  light,  or  the  sun,  i. 
e.  the  east.  The  meaning  "  eastern  countries  " 
answers  well  to  the  "  islands  of  the  sea  "  in  the 
parallel  clause.  There  is  no  need  for  altering  the 
text,  In  ver.  14  those  who  are  saved  are  de- 
scribed as  coming  with  jubilation,  and  in  ver.  1.5 
all  who  desire  deliverance  are  summoned  to  shout 
for  joy.  This  explains  how  the  Prophet,_  ver.  16, 
actually  hears  songs  of  pnase  (comp.  xii.  2;  li. 
3;  XXV.  5)  from  the  end  of  the  earth  (']i2  ala, 
ora,  extremity ;  yiXH  ^J3  only  here,  yet  comp. 
li- 12).  The  theme  of  the  songs  is  p'^sS  '3S. 
If  it  were  said  'h  n'ua.Iwouldunhestitatinglyre- 
fer  pns  to  God.  But,  as  Delitzsch  well  re- 
marks, Jahve  bestows  '3^  iv.  2 ;  xxviii.  5 ;  but 
to  him  Tl33  is  given.  The  thought  is  like  that 
in  Rom.  ii.  6  sqq.  Every  one  is  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  works.  Therefore  praise  C^V  or- 
natus,  deem,  splendor  iv.  2 ;  xiii.  19 ;  xxiii.  9  ; 


xxviii.  1,  4,  5)  is  to  the  righteous,  but  tribula- 
tion and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  thus  expressed.  The  Prophet  has 
seen  the  one  side  "glory  to  the  righteous"  ful- 
filled. These,  the  righteous,  have  arrived  at  their 
hiding  place.  They  are  gathered  on  the  holy 
mountain,  and  find  there  protection  (iv.  5  sq.). 
But  thereby  the  sign  is  given  that  now  the  judg- 
ment can  begin,  and  has  to  begin  on  the  ungodly. 
This  prospect  agitates  the  Prophet  exceedingly. 
He  sees  himself  in  that  fatal  moment  fear  and 
quake,  and  hears  himself  breaking  out  into  the 

words  OJl  h  'n.  This  he  introduces  with  lONl. 
'P  is  OTT.  Acy.  But  the  signification  is  clear.  The 
verb  nn  denotes  aUenuare,  maciare  (xvii.  4).  The 
Prophet  feels  his  powers  wasting  away  as  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  terror  (comp.  Dan.  vii. 
28  ;  viii.  27  ;  x.  16  sqq.).  He  next  declares  that 
the  p'lX  has  his  counterpart  on  earth  in  the  12> 
As  the  former  has  glory  for  his  portion  from  a 
just  God,  so  the  latter  receives  ''  fear  and  the  pit 
and  the  snare."  It  will  have  been  seen  that  I  do 
not  take  1J3  in  the  sense  of  "  robber,"  but  retain 
its  proper  signification  of  perfidy,  faithlessness, 
falling  away  (xxi.  2  ;  xxxiii.  1 ;  xlviii.  8).  The 
Prophet  by  the  accumulation  and  repetition  of 
verbal  and  substantive  forms  of  1^3  indicates  that 

T 

this  perfidy  and  faithlessness  were  exercised  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  in  all  forms. 

3.   Fear  and  the  pit -rise  again. — Vers. 

17-20.  By  three  assonant  words  which  sound  in 
accord  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with 
the  immediately  preceding  symphony,  the  Pro- 
phet characterizes,  first  in  general  terras,  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  the  second  act  of  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  By  the  threefold  series  of  punish- 
ments the  impossibility  of  escaping  judgment  is 
efiectively  set  before  the  eyes.  And  then,  in  par- 
ticular, the  all-embracing  character  of  the  judg- 
ment which  lets  nothing  escape,  is  exhibited  by 
showing  how  the  earth  is  affected  above,  below, 
and  in  the  midst,  and  shaken  till  it  is  broken 
down.  First,  thewindo'ws  (nmx  cancelK,fenes- 
trae,  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  viii.  2  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  8)  from 
on  high,  i.  e.,  from  heaven,  are  opened,  not  to  let 
rain  fall  in  order  to  produce  a  deluge ;  for  the 
earth  shall  not  be  destroyed  again  by  water  (Gen. 
ix.  11).  But  the  LoBD  has  yet  other  weapons. 
Wind,  fire,  thunder  and  lightning,  drought,  pes- 
tilence, etc.,  are  also  God's  instruments  of  punish- 
ment, and  they  also  in  a  certain  sense  corae  from  on 
high  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49).  The  foundations 
of  the  earth  (Iviii.  12,  comp.  xl.  21)  are  the 
foundations  on  which  (he  earth  rests.  These  shall 
be  shaken  (xiii.  13  ;  xiv.  16).  Then  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  assailed  from  above,  and  from  beneath 
deprived  of  its  supports,  must  feel  in  itself  the 
powerful  hand  of  Almighty  God.  Four  times  in 
succession  is  the  word  "  the  earth  "  or  "  earth  " 
used  with  emphasis.  Terrible,  not  merely  local, 
but  universal  earthquakes  shake  the  earth.  It 
receives  rents,  becomes  full  of  breaks,  totters  (xl. 
20;  xii.  7  I  liv.  10),  reels  (vi.  4;  vii.  2;  xix.  1  ; 
xxix.  9  ;  xxxvii.  22)  as  the  drunkard  (generic 
article)  and  oscillates  to  and  fro  as  the  hammock  . 
shaken  by  the  wind  (i.  8).  Who  could  deem  it 
possible  that  there  is  a  burden  which  the  earth 
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that  sustains  everything,  cannot  bear,  by  which  it 
is  crushed  as  a  house  too  heavily  burdened  ? 
This  burden  is  sin  (i.  4;  Ps.  xxxviii.  5).  This 
ia  the  destruction  of  men  and  of  things.  Where 
God's  creation  is  tainted  with  it,  it  must  cometo 
naught.  As  man,  the  lord  of  creation,  fell  by  sin, 
so  must  the  earth  also,  the  theatre  of  human  his- 
tory, fall  by  sin  never  again  to  rise  in  its  previous 
form.  The  words  It  shall  fall  and  not  rise 
again,  are  a  clear  proof  that  the  total  destruction 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  the 
subject  treated  of.  In  its  present  form  I  For  the 
earth  shall  rise  again  in  a  higher,  holy  form  be- 
yond the  range  of  sin  and  its  consequence,  death. 
For  there  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi. 
22  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Kev.  xxi.  1). 

4.  And  it  shall  come — gloriously. — Vers. 
21-23.  The  Prophet  now  lifts  up  his  eye  to  the 
super-terrestrial  sphere.  As  the  lot  of  the  earth 
is  affected  by  the  influence  of  that  sphere,  so  the 
swoop  of  the  judgment  that  falls  upon  the  earth 
must  reach  even  to  it.  That  Dnnn  N3V  are  not 
earthly  powers  (Luther  "  hohe  Ritterschaft," 
Takgum,  Calvin,  Haveernick  and  others), 
may  be  inferred  even  from  the  expression  5^3^  ; 
for  the  high  ones  of  the  earth  do  not  form  a  S<2V_ 
Moreover  OnDn  iOX  is  evidently  identical  with 
"  the  host  of  heaven,"  xxxiv.  4,  and  by  the  addition 
DnD|  this  □'nnn  SOS  is  more  than  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  every  conceivable  DIIDn  N3S 
upon  the  earth.  That  the  host  of  the  height 
are  only  the  stars,  as  Hofmann  (Schriflbeweis  II. 
2,  p.  522)  would  have  it,  seems  to  be  rendered  by 
the  context  incredible.  For  how  could  the  irra- 
tional glories  of  heaven  be  put  in  conjunction  with 
the  rational  glories  of  the  earth  ?  The  former  cor- 
respond not  to  our  kings,  but  to  our  earth  itself. 
How,  too,  can  we  conceive  a  judgment  executed  on 
a  world,  without  its  affecting  at  the  same  time 
those  intelligent  beings  that  stand  in  any  connec- 
tion with  that  world  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  like- 
wise one-sided  to  refex  Dllail  N2S  merely  to  the 
angels,  who  are  said  to  be  heads  and  guardians 
of  the  separate  kingdoms  (Dan.  x.  13,  20;  Ko- 
SENMTJELLER,  HiTZi'G,  Delitzscii,  and  others), 
or  to  the  heathen  gods  conceived  of  as  angels 
(Knobel).  The  judgment  of  God  falls  certainly 
on  every  thing  that  can  be  called  DTtnn  X3y,  so 
far  as  it  has  at  all  merited  the  judgment.  The 
expression  is  found  only  here;  but  the  nearly  re- 
lated expression,  "the  host  of  heaven,"  is  fre- 
quently used  to  designate,  sometimes,  the  host  of 
the  stars  fxl.  2G;  xlv.  12;  Jer.  viii.  2;  xxxiii. 
22;  Dan.  viii.  10),  sometimes,  the  angelic  world 
(1  Kings  xxii.  19;  Ps.  ciii.  21;  Neb.  ix.  6,  and 
the  cxprcFsion  niK3S),  sometimes,  perhaps,  both 
together  (Deut.  iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16; 
xxi.  3,  5  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Zeph.  i.  5).  The  host 
of  the  height  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  are 
both  the  subject  of  13DS,  ver.  22.  As  now  we  have 
shown  that  the  host  of  the  height  can  desig- 
nate the  world  of  angels,  and  as  the  Scripture 
clearly  testifiea  that  the  angels  are  bound  as  a 


punishment  for  their  apostasy  (2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude 
6 ;  Kev.  xx.  1-3),  can  not  the  Prophet's  eye  have 
perceived  this  feature  of  the  picture  of  what  will 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  The  invisi- 
ble, extramundane  heads  of  the  worldly  pov/er,  as 
well  as  their  earthly,  visible  organs,  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Prophet,  be  collected 
as  prisoners  in  the  pit,  and  shut  up  in  it.  The 
pit  is  here  used  for  Sheol  as  oftentimes  (xiv.  15, 
19;  xxxviii.  18).  But  not  merely  the  binding 
of  those  angelic  and  worldly  powers,  their  being 
set  loose  for  a  time  is  also  announced  by  the  Pro- 
phet. Only  by  a  brief,  obscure  word,  probably 
not  seen  through  by  himself^  does  the  Prophet  in- 
timate this.  Even  we  should  not  understand  this 
word  if  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  nearer  the  time  of  the  fulfilment,  did 
not  throw  light  on  this  dark  point.  It  declares 
expressly  that  after  a  thousand  years  Satan  should 
be  loosed  out  of  his  prison  (Eev.  xx.  7).  Isaiah 
uses  here  an  indefinite  announcement  of  time- 
after  many  days  —  and  an  indefinite  verb. 
^pi!  stands  here  as  xxiii.  17  of  a  visiting  which 
consists  in  looking  again  after  some  one  who  has 
remained  for  a  time  neglected  (Jer.  xxvii.  22). 
This  twiaitiwrew  can  be  a  gracious  visitation,  but 
it  can  also  be  a  new  stage  in  the  visitation  of  judg- 
ment. That  we  have  to  take  the  word  here  in  the 
latter  sense  is  seen  from  the  place  quoted  from  the 
Revelation  of  John.  The  setting  loose  of  Satan 
is  only  the  prelude  to  his  total  destruction,  Eev. 
XX.  10.  Then  follows  the  last,  highest  and  grand- 
est revelation  of  God.  The  earth  now  becomes 
what  it  ought  originally  to  have  been,  but  which 
it  was  hindered  from  being  by  sin,  viz.,  the  com- 
mon dwelling-place  of  God  and  of  men.  The 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle  in  which  God 
dwells  with  men  (Rev.  xxi.  3)  descends  upon  the 
renovated  earth.  This  is  the  Jerusalem  in  which 
according  to  ver.  23,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  reigns  as 
King.  This  city  needs  no  sun  and  no  moon  any 
more — for  the  Lord  Himself  is  its  light  (Eev. 
xxi.  23;  xxii.  5).  Before  this  light  the  earthly 
sun  (nsn,  XXX.  26)  and  the  earthly  moon  {ibid.) 
grow  pale  (comp.  i.  29) ;  they  which  were  created 
to  rule  the  day  and  to  rule  the  night,  resign  their 
dominion  to  Him  who  alone  and  everywhere  from 
this  time  on  will  from  mount  Zion  rule  the  earth. 
Here  too  is  the  place  where  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  13-16)  find  everlasting  rest  and  pro- 
tection (iv.  5sq.).  The  Prophet  has  already  (1 
22  sqq.)  shown  the  importance  of  rulers  for  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  The  whole  history 
of  the  people  is  a  proof  of  their  iraporfancc.  In 
the  new  Jerusalem  the  new  Israel  will  have  new 
elders  also,  who  will  cot  be  the  promoters  of  wick- 
edness and  misery  any  more,  but  of  all  that  is  good 
and  glorious  (iii.  14).  The  elders  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who  perhaps  bear  their  name  from  this 
place  before  us,  are,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  not 
angels,  as  Hopmann  will  have  them  to  be,  but 
representatives  of  the  people  of  God.  For  why 
should  there  not  be  order  and  organization  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory  ? 


CHAP.  XXV.  1-5. 
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3.    ISRAEL'S  SONG.  OF  PEAISE  FOR  DELIVERANCE. 
Chapieb  XXV.  1-5. 

1  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  God ; 

I  will  exalt  thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name ; 

For  thou  hast  done  wonderful  things ; 

Thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth. 

2  For  thou  hast  made  of  a  city  an  heap ; 
Of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin ; 

A  palace  of  strangers  to  be  no  city  ; 
It  shall  never  be  built. 

3  Therefore  shall  the  strong  people  glorify  thee, 
The  city  of  the  terrible  nations  shall  fear  thee. 

4  For  thou  hast  been  a  'strength  to  the  poor, 
A  ""strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress ; 

A  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat ; 

"When  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  walL 

5  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  strangers, 
As  the  heat  in  a  dry  place ; 

Even  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a  cloud : 

The  ^branch  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be  brought  low. 


'  stronghold. 


stronghold. 


"  for  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  was,  etc. 


^  triumphal  song. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  1.  "IT^onN  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  2)  forma  an  intended 
rhyme  with  ■"|nt£'.  The  expression  tOD  T\0}f  first  oc- 
curs Ex.  XT.  li.  Comp.  Y^y  xSa  ix.  5.  Hero  niS^,' 
follows  xbs  as  there  yj?V.  Is  this  accidental  ?  HJIOX 
|DN  (jDX  is  air.  Aey.).  The  two  words  are  dependent 
on  n^St*^.  God  has  shown  truth  which  is  faithfulness, 
t.  c,  faithful,  certain.  The  two  substantives  of  the  same 
root  (comp,  iii.  1 ;  xvi.  C)  which  are  placed  together, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  apposition.  Similar  construc- 
tions occur  Prov.  xxii.  21;  Jer.  x.  10;  Gen.  i.  12;  Jer. 
XX.  1.    In  these  cases  the  substantive  standing  in  appo- 


GRAMMATICAL. 

sition  serves  the  place  of  an  adjective  that  is  wanting, 
or  intensilics  the  notion  of  the  adjective. 

Ver.  2.  The  construction  'l^'^  T^TiD  DDtS?  is  a  confu- 
sio  duarum  consiructionum.  For  it  must  be  either 
SjS  1'^  riDi'  (comp.  Joel  i.  7 ;  Isa.  v.  20  ;  xiv.  23,  et 
saepe)  or  Tj/n  7j  notV  (comp.  Hos.  xiii.  2 ;  Gen.  ii. 
19).  The  construction  here  employed  has  arisen  from 
the  blending  of  these  two  modes  of  expression.  Be- 
fore 3*nn,  ver  5  6,  we  have  to  supply  3  from  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  or  D^tl  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  appo- 
sition. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  contemplation  of  the  mighty  acts  of  God 
naturally  excites  to  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
We  are  here  reminded  of  Rom.  xi.  33  sqq.,  where 
Paul  cannot  avoid  praising  in  a  liymn  the  depth 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God.  In  like  manner  the  Prophet  here  ex- 
tols the  Lord  for  having  executed  so  gloriously 
His  wonderful  purpose  embracing  the  most  re- 
mote times,  thus  having  proved  Himself  to  be 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  having  attested  the 
Prophet  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  thoughts 
of  God  (ver.  1).  The  Lord  has  shown  how  He 
can  make  good  what  is  most  incredible.  He  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  great  cities,  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  power  and  glory ; 
and  Ro  it  has  happened  (ver.  2).  He  has  thereby 
constrained  even  His  enemies  to  honor  and  fear 
Him  (ver.  3).  But  to  His  poor  oppressed  church 
He  has  been  a  shield  and  refuge ;  and  has  sub- 
dued the  raging  of  her  enemies  against  her 
(ver.  6). 


2.  O  LORD  .  .  .  truth.— Ver.  1.  The  Pro- 
phet here  sings  a  psalm  as  in  chapter  xii.  The 
very  commencement:  O  LORD,  thou  art  my 
God  recalls  places  of  the  Psalms  as  Ps.  xxxi. 
15  ;  xl.  6  ;  Ixxxvi.  12 ;  cxviii.  28  ;  cxliii.  10  ; 
cxlv.  1 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  lb,  places  which  are 
related  to  the  one  before  us  partly  as  models,  but 
mostly  as  copies.  The  pmD  niS;;  are  in  my 
judgment  not  merely  the  counsels  conceived  from 
afar,  i.  e.,  from  eternity  (xxii.  11  ;  xxxvii.  26), 
but  also  the  counsels  reaching  to  a  remote  in- 
calculable distance.  pniD  can  grammatically 
bear  this  meaning  (xvii.  13  ;  xx.  ?).  And  is  it 
not  a  quite  characteristic  mark  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  chap.  xxiv.  to  which  this  hymn 
particularly  relates,  that  it  reaches  to  the  utmost 
end  of  the  present  aeon  of  the  world  ?  Could 
this  have  remained  unknown  to  the  Prophet? 
Although,  according  to  1  Pet.  i.  11,  Isaiah,  when 
reflecting  on  the  time  of  the  fulfilment,  could  not 
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attain  to  exact  knowledge,  yet  so  much  ho  must 
have  been   aware  of,  that  his  look  was  fixed  on 
facts  which  follow  the  destruction   of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  in  its  present  form  (xxiv.   17  sqq.). 
The  Prophet  risked  something  when  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  these    strange    unintelligible  things 
which   appeared   such    as  an    enthusiast   would 
utter.     But  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  he  did 
it  unhesitatingly,  confiding   in  the  omniscience 
and  veracity  of  the  Lord.     And   this  sure   con- 
fidence, that  he  with  his  bold  prophecy  would  not 
be  put  to  shame,  did  not  deceive  him.     He  sees 
all   the  marvels   which   he    predicted    realized. 
Therefore  he  praises  God's  truth,  faithfulness. 
3.  For  thou  hast  made — fear  tbee. — Vers. 
2  and  3.     The  Prophet  now  goes   into  details. 
The  prophecy  contains  partly  threatening,  partly 
promise.     The  Lokd  has  made  both  good.    This 
13  first  affirmed  of  the  threatening,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  salutary  effect  of  its  fulfilment  is 
shown  (ver.  3).     '2  in  the   beginning  of  ver.  2, 
and  '3  in  the   beginning  of   ver.  4    correspond 
to  one  another.     Both  serve  to  prove  the  truth 
of   what  was  said  in  ver.  1 :    For   thou  hast 
done,  etc.     The  general  expression  for   thou 
hast  made  of  a  city  a  stone-heap,  sets  at 
defiance  all  attempts  of  modern  criticism  to  ex- 
plain the    prophecy  of   some  definite  historical 
fact.     Not  only  once,  but  as  often  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted, the   Lord    has   converted  into  a  stone- 
heap  a  city  which  at  the  time  of  the  threaten- 
ing was  mighty  and  flourishing.     City  and  de- 
fenced  city  are  used  collectively.     After  the 
all-including  TJ7    the  Prophet   makes    mention 
of   the  prominent  parts  of   the  city,  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  high  buildings  (palaces).    [1DTX 
xxiii.   13;  xxxii.  14;  xxxiv.    13.     The  palaces 
of   the  foreigners  (comp.  on  i.  7)  have  become 
'^'J'p,  i.  e.,  without  city,  and  therefore   no  city. 
They  stand  desolated  and  solitary  in  the  midst 
of    the    destroyed    city,   still    capable    of   being 
recognized  as  palaces,  but  yet  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming what  all  around  them  is.     For  what  else 
than  a  ruin  can  a  palace  become,  which  no  city, 
no  wall  encompasses,  which  is  exposed  to  every 
attack?     Tlie  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  etc.,  attest  this.     [0   in  "''J'?  is   there- 
fore to  be  taken  in  that  negative  sense  in  which 
it  can  denote  "without,"  and  also  "not."    (Comp. 
xvii.  1;  vii.  8;  xxiii.  1).     "We  have  further  to 
observe  that  the  two  T.I'i?  in  ver.  2  correspond 
to  one  another;  if  out  of  the  city  (T'J'n),  there 
has  become  a  heap,  then  the  1VD1N  is  also  1'i'^. 
i.  e.,_the  palace  has  no  longer  a  city  around  it, 
and  is  also  no  more  a  city.     This  is  very  promi- 
nently set    forth  vbv  the    last    clause   it    shall 
never   be    built    (from   Dent.  xiii.    7,  comp. 
Job  xii.  14).  The  conquered  must  own  the  might 
of   the  victor,  do  him    homage   and  fear   h?m. 
This  homage  and   fear  may  be  caused  by  sheer 
force,  and  so  be  merely  outward.    But  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  conquered  have  been  inwardly  van- 
quished by  their  adversary,  i.  e.,  that   they  have 
perceived  that  there  is  error  and  injustice  on  their 
side,  and   on   the  side  of  their  conqueror,  truth 
and  right.  In  tliis  case  the  honor  and  fear  which 
they  render,  will  be  not  merely  constrained  and 


outward,  but  voluntary  and  sincere.  The  latter 
is  to  be  supposed  here.  Isaiah  has  frequently 
predicted  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ii.  2  sqq.; 
xi.  10;  xix.  18  sqq.;  xxiii.  15  sqq.;  xxiv.  13 
sqq.  Mark  the  imperfects  (futures)  in  ver.  3. 
The  Prophet  sees  what  is  expressed  in  ver.  2  as 
absolutely  past;  but  the  honoring  and  fearing 
spoken  of  in  ver.  3,  will  continue  to  all  eternity. 

4.  For  thou  hast  been brought  low. — 

Vers.  4  and  5.  The  leading  thought  of  these  two 
verses  is  that  the  Prophet  perceives  with  grati- 
tude and  joy  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  has 
fulfilled  His  promises.  ''J  in  ver.  4  corresponds 
therefore  to  '3  in  ver.  2.  That  the  Lord  will 
be  Il.^'O  (stronghold,  xvii.  9,  10;  xxiii.  4,  14; 
xxvii.  5;  xxx.  3)  to  the  /T  (x.  2;  xi.  4;  xiv. 
30;  xxvi.  6)  and  to  the  [V^X  (xiv.  30;  xxix.  19; 
xxxii.  7;  xli.  17)  has  been  often  enough  declared 
by  the  Prophet  (comp.  the  passages  referred  to). 

11  and  ]1'3K  are,  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  de- 
signations, well-known  from  the  Psalms,  of  the 
"  ecclesia  pressa."  The  second  part  of  ver.  4  is 
almost  wholly  borrowed  from  iv.  6.  What  is 
there  promised  is  here  seen  by  the  Prophet  as 
fulfilled  (comp.  xxxii.  2).  But  this  fulfilment  has 
a  positive  and  a  negative  side.  The  positive,  i.  e., 
the  giving  of  safety  is  only  possible  on  the  ground 
of  the  negative,  i.  e.,  after  the  destruction  of  those 
who  would  deprive  the  poor  of  safety  and  bring 
them  to  ruin.  '3  (translate  for)  before  nn  is 
therefore  not  co-ordinate  with  ^2  in  the  begin- 
ning of  vers.  2  and  4,  but  is  subordinate  to,  the 
latter,  nil  is  here  the  blast,  the  storm,  the 
furious  snorting,  raging  of  the  violent  ones  (xxx. 
28;  xxxiii.  11).  Tp  D"il  is  a  ■wall-storm,  i.e., 
a  storm  beating  against  a  strong  wall.  See  a 
parallel  expression  in  ix.  3  :  DJty  ntSO,  the 
staff"  striking  the  shoulder.  Mark  how  the  hin- 
drances to  safety  previously  mentioned  are  liere 
represented  under  a  three-fold  gradation  [INK^. 
nn  and  T'DT.  "We  shall  not  err  if  we  regard 
the  first  word  as  marking  the  beginning,  the 
second  the  middle,  and  the  third  the  end  of  the 
hostile  action.  For  one  part  of  the  assaults  made 
by  the  wicked  on  the  servants  and  children  of 
God  is  warded  off'  at  the  very  commencement, 
when  it  is  yet  only  snorting.  It  rebounds  without 
doing  harm  as  rain  from  the  stone  wall.  But 
another  part  reaches  its  full  meridian  height.  It 
sends  forth  the  arrows  of  its  fury  as  the  sun  sends 
forth  the  arrows  of  its  flame  in  the  hot  land,  but 
the  Lord  bends  them  downwards.  After  a  vic- 
tory has  been  won,  songs  of  triumph  are  sung 
(Tar  means  triumphal  song,  not  branch,  comp. 
Cant.  ii.  12).  The  enemies  of  the  people  of  God 
can  in  many  cases  have  their  victory  and  triumph. 
But  even  when  it  has  gone  so  far,  the  Lord  is 
still  able  to  aff"ord  deliverance.  He  can  bow  to 
the  dust  the  enemy  already  triumphant,  and 
singing  songs  of  praise.  As  the  shadow  (xxx.  2, 
3;  xlix.  2;  Ji.  16)  of  a  cloud  keeps  off"  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  so  diminishes  the  heat,  so  will  a 
humiliating  termination  be  prepared  for  the 
enemies'  song  of  victory  by  the  hand  of  the  Most 
High,  which  He  holds  as  a  sheltering  shadow 
over  His  people  (xlix.  2 ;  Ii.  16  ;  Job  viii.  9). 
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4.    ZION  AS  THE  PLACE  OP  THE  FEAST  GIVEN  TO  ALL  NATIONS  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  MOAB,  WHICH  PERISHES  INGLOEIOUSLY. 

Chapter  XXV.  6-12. 

6  And  in  this  mountain 

Shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people 

A  feast  of  fat  things, 

A  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees, 

Of  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 

Of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined. 

7  And  he  will  'destroy  in  this  mountain 

The  face  of  the  covering  'cast  over  all  people, 
And  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations. 

8  He  will  swallow  up  death  'in  victory  ; 

And  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  ofi"  all  faces ; 

And  the  "rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away 

From  off  all  the  earth  ; 

For  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

9  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day, 
Lo,  this  is  our  God ; 

We  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us : 
This  is  the  Lord  ;  we  have  waited  for  him, 
We  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 

10  For  in  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  rest, 
And  Moab  shall  be  '"trodden  down  under  him, 

Even  as  straw  is  "trodden  down  for  the  dunghill. 

11  And  he  shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them, 
As  he  that  swimmeth  spreadeth  forth  his  hands  to  swim  : 
And  he  shall  bring  down  their  pride 

Together  with  the  "spoils  of  their  hands. 

12  And  the  fortress  of  the  high  fort  of  thy  walls  shall  he  bring  down, 
Lay  low,  and  bring  to  the  ground, 

Even  to  the  dust. 


1  Heb.  Swallow  up. 
»  for  ever. 


2  Heb.  covered. 
*  reproach. 


s  Or,  threshed. 
"  be  cast  down. 


*  Or,  threshed  in  Madmenah. 

d  cast  down  into  iJie  waters  of  the  dungkole. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  6.  D'npD  D'JDt!'  are  not  fat  pieces  unmar- 
rowed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fat  pieces  marrowy,  yea 
provided  with  abundant  marrow.  If  the  stem  nnO, 
from  which  □TlDn  comes,  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  dif- 
ferent from  nnO  to  wipe  away,  and  not  as  a  denomi- 

T  T 

native  from  no  marrow,  we  must  assume  as  common 
fundamental  signification  "to  rub,  to  spread  over,  to 
besmear."  But  as  then  nPnO  would  be  only  what  is 
covered  over  with  fat,  not  what  is  in  itself  fat,  the  deri- 
vation from  nb  is  in  my  opinion  more  probable.  This 
Pual  is  found  only  here,  and  no  other  of  the  forms  that 
occur  has  the  signification  *'pinnuem,  medullosum  ejse." 
Instead  of  D'HOD  we  have  DTIDn,  a  verb  Tv}  (nnW 
being  formed  from  riD  and  its  tfiird  radical  appearing 
after  the  manner  of  verbs  nS  (comp.  Vj"\X,  1'J73  xxi. 
12).  The  object  of  employing  this  form  is  to  increase 
the  concord  of  sounds  which  is  in  ver,  6  so  prominent. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  7.  In  DlSil  '33  we  have  the  genitive  of  identity, 
the  covering  being  marked  as  that  which  forms  the 
front  view,  as  the  foreside.  The  substantive  Bw  is 
found  only  here.  The  participle  H'l7  is  evidently  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  assonance  (comp.  xxiv.  3).  It  is  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  DID,  2  Kings  xvi.  7.  Comp.  Gesen. 
Gr.  ?  72,  note  1.  UDOn  and  HD-ID  J  "re  not  from  •;|p  J  effun- 
dere,  libare,  but  from  another  ^DJ  whose  radical  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  "to  weave."  nSDD  is  therefore  pro- 
perly  a  texture,  a  woven  covering.  The  word  is  found 
besides  xxviii.  20. 

Ver.  10.  lynn  is  as  a  verbal  form  quite  abnormal  and 
unexampled.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  changing  of  the 
regular  infinitive  form  K?Rn  into  anominal  form,  and 
is  allied  to  forms  such  as  '^ilj^n,  Ezpk.  xxli.  22,  l^bn, 
Lev.  xix.  24.    TtiT\T\  would  then  bo  conculcatio,  detrusio. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 


1.  After  the  hymn  by  which  the  Prophet  had 
given  expression  to  his  subjective  emotions,  he 
returns  to  his  objective  representation  of  the  fu- 
ture. He  resumes  the  discourse  broliien  off  at 
xxiv.  23,  whilst  he  further  depicts  what  will  hap- 
pen on  Mount  Zion,  and — in  opposition  to  this — 
what  will  befall  the  wicked.  What  will  take 
place  on  Mount  Zion  is  of  a  twofold  character,  posi- 
tive and  negative.  Positively,  the  Lord  will 
prepare  for  all  nations  a  feast  consisting  of  the 
most  precious  articles  of  food  and  drink  (ver.  6). 
Negatively,  He  will  first  remove  the  covering 
which  was  hitherto  spread  over  all  nations  (ver. 
7)  ;  Secondly,  He  will  abolish  death,  wipe  off  all 
tears,  and  take  away  the  reproach  which  His  peo- 
ple had  hitherto  to  endure  on  the  whole  earth 
(ver.  8).  While  believers  rejoice  in  the  salvation 
prepared  for  them  by  Jehovah  their  God,  to 
whom  they  can  now  point  as  to  one  who  is  not 
merely  to  be  believed  in,  but  to  be'  seen  in  His 
manifested  presence  (ver.  9),  and  whose  hand 
bears  and  upholds  all  the  glory  of  Mount  Zion 
(ver.  10  a),  the  Moabites,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  rep- 
resented by  Moab,  are  cast  like  straw  into  the 
dung-hole  on  which  they  stand  (ver.  10  b).  They 
will  indeed  work  with  the  hand.s'  in  order  to  rescue 
themselves,  but  their  efforts  will  not  save  them 
from  the  most  ignominious  ruin,  and  their  proud, 
high  fortresses  will  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
crushed  to  dust  (vers.  11,  12). 

2.   And  in   this   mountain refined. — 

Ver.  6.  ''  This  mountain"  points  back  to  "Mount 
Zion,"  xxiv.  23.  Not  only  Israel,  all  nations  will 
be  collected  on  the  mountain.  There  the  Lord 
will  prepare  a  feast  for  them.  That  it  is  a  spiritual 
feast,  and  that  it  is  not  simply  for  one  occasion,  but 
that  it  will  be  a  permanent,  everlasting  entertain- 
ment, is  implied  in  the-nature  of  the  thing.  For 
there  everything  will  be  spiritual ;  and  when  ac- 
cording to  ver.  8,  death  will  be  forever  abolished, 
there  must,  that  the  antithesis  may  be  maintained, 
reign  forever  life,  and  everything  which  is  the 
condition  of  life.  This  feast  meets  us  elsewhere, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  under 
various  forms.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  11  it  is  related  that 
Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  after  they  had  seen 
God,  ate  and  drank  on  the  holy  mountain,  which 
transaction  we  are  by  all  means  justified  in  re- 
ga-rding  as  a  typical  one.  Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  27, 
30;  Isa.  ly.  1  ;  Ixv.  11  sqq.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament this  holy  feast  given  by  God  appears 
sometimes  as  the  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.  16 
sqq.),  sometimes  as  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son 
(Matt.  xxii.  1  sqq. ;  xxv.  1  sqq.), or  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb  (Kev.  xix.  7,  9,  17  sqq.,  in  which 
latter  place  the  counterpart  of  this  feast  is  set 
forth).  _  It  is  remarkable  that  this  most  glorious, 
most  spiritual  feast  is  represented  in  so  homely  a 
way  by  the  Prophet.  This  is  a  clear  example  of 
that  law  of  propliecy  according  to  which  the  fu- 
ture_  is  always  represented  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  present.  The  richest,  strongest, 
most  nutritious  thing  which  Isaiah  knew  to  be 
served  up  at  an  earthly  feast,  is  employed  as  an 
image  to  set  forth  the  heavenly  banquet.  This 
richest  thing  was  the  fat.  Therefore  the  fat  of  the 
animals  ofiered  in  sacrifice  {flos  carnis)  was  the 


chief  constituent  of  the  bloody  offerings,  especial- 
ly of  the  Shelamim  [E.  V.,  peace  offerings]  (Ex. 
xxix.  13-22;  Lev.  iii.  3-5;  9-11;  14-16;  viii. 
16;  ix.  19  sqq.).     We  can  therefore  say  :    What 
God  Himself  formerly  required  of  men,  as  the 
noblest  part  of  the  victims  offered  to '  Him,  He 
now  Himself  as  host  offers  to  His  redeemed  upon 
His  holy  mountain.     But  the  expression  ''  fat " 
or  ''marrow"  is  used  also  in  reference  to  the 
land  and  its  vegetable  products,  to  designate  the 
finest.    Thus  it  is  said,  Gen.  xlv.  18,  "  ye  shall 
eat  the  fat  of  the  land  ;"  Numb,  xviii.  12,  "  all  the 
fat  of  oil  and  all  the  fat  of  new  wine  and  corn  ;" 
Deut.  xxxii.  14,  "the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat." 
That  \Oti/  can  stand  in  this  sense,  we  have  already 
seen  from  other  utterances  of  Isaiah,  v.  1 ;  x.  16  ; 
xvii.  4 ;  xxviii.  1-4.     The  most  excellent  drink 
accompanies  the  choicest  food.     That  Isaiah  des- 
ignates this  drink  by  D''1Diy  is  owing  to  the  en- 
deavor to  put  as  parallel  to  C'JOty  a  word  resem- 
bling it  in  sound.     But  the  question  arises,  how 
can  Isaiah  call  the  most  excellent  wine  O'lJOtJ? 
This  word  seems  primarily  to  denote  a  wine  con- 
taining dregs,  that  is,  turbid  with  dregs,  there- 
fore, a  bad  wine.     But  Isaiah  manifestly  under- 
stands by  □''■102'  wines  which  have  lain  a  suffi- 
cient time  on  their  lees.  For  the  lees  are  not  only 
the  product  of  a  process  of  purification,  but  also  a 
reacting  substance  which  contributes  to  heighten 
the  strength,  color  and  durability  of  the  wine.  A 
wine  poured  off  from  its  lees  too  soon  tastes  too 
sweet  and  does  not  keep  long.     Cato,  too,  (Dere 
rust.cap.  154)  designates  a  wine  that  has  lainlong 
enough  on  its  lees  vinum  faecatum.     Comp.  Ge- 
SENius,   Thes.,  p.  1444,  and  his  commentary  on 
this  place.     The  expression  D''"]nC'  (only  plural) 
comes  therefore  from  lOK',  and  loiy  is  primarily 
conservatio,  the  letting  lie,  then  conservatum,  that 
which  is  let  lie  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  11).     The 
plural  denotes  the  multiplicity  of  the  ingiedients 
contained  in  the  sediment.     ClntJ*  ia  moreover 
used  here  metonymically  ;  for  it  plainly  signifies 
not  the  lees  alone,  but  also  the  wine  united  with 
the  lees.     But  we  can  not,  of  course,  drink  the 
lees  united  with  the  wine.     This  wine  poured  off 
from  the  lees  must  be  percolated  (PPID  only  here 
in  Isaiah). 

3.  And  he  will  destroy spoken  it.— 

Vers.  7,  8.  The  covering  here  spoken  of  brings 
at  once  to  mind  the  vail  of  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiv.  30 
sqq._  To  the  visible  covering  there  corresponds 
an  invisible  one  also,  which  lies  on  the  heart. 
But  when  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  covering, 
He  will  first  of  all  remove  the  covering  of  the 
heart,  as  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  "  Ttepiatpt'nat 
Tb  Ka^viifia."  Then  will  the  external  covering 
also  fall  off,  and  men  will  be  capable  of  seeing  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  face  to  fare  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1 
John  iii.  2).  [All  that  the  Prophet  here  says  of 
a  covering  and  vail  must  be  understood  meta- 
phorically. A  literal,  external  covering  cast  over 
the  nations,  distinct  from  a  spiritual  one,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  D.  M.].  Ver.  8.  The  second 
negative  blessing  is  that  the  Lord  swallows  up 
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death  also.  J'v?  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
Isaiah  :  iii.  12 ;  ix.  15 ;  xxix.  3  ;  xlix.  19.  It 
seems  here  and  ver.  7  to  denote  more  than  that 
its  object  is  removed,  for  then  it  could  be  placed 
somewhere  else  ;  but  its  object  is  to  be  conceived 
as  existing  no  more.  Paul  tells  us  (1  Cor.  xv. 
26, 54)  that  death  shall  in  this  sense  be  swallowed 
up.  When  there  is  no  death,  there  are  no  more 
tears.  For  tears  flow,  either  in  the  case  of  the 
living,  over  that  which  leads  to  death  ;  or  in  the 
case  of  survivors,  over  those  who  have  suffered 
death.  The  Apostle  John  quotes  in  Kev.  vii.  17  ; 
xxi.  4,  our  place  to  prove  that  he  regards  the 
things  which  he  saw  as  a  fulfilment,  not  only  of 
his  own  prophecy,  but  also  of  that  spoken  by 
Isaiah.  He  thus  makes  his  own  prophecy  an 
echo  or  reproduction  of  the  prophetic  word  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Where  sin  and  death  have 
disappeared,  there  can  be  no  more  reproach,  but 
only  glory.  There  is  a  new  earth :  it  is  a  dwell- 
ing-place of  God  with  man  ;  it  has,  therefore, 
become  the  place  of  the  divine  glory.  Where 
then  could  there  be  upon  it  any  more  a  place  for 
the  reproach  of  those  who  belong  to  the  people 
of  God?  For  the  Loid  hath  spoken  it. 
Comp.  on  i.  2. 

4.  And  it  shall  be  said rest. — Vers.  9, 

10  a.  What  follows  is  not  a  hymn,  but  a  report 
of  one.  This  is  plain  from  the  use  of  the  imperso- 
nal 10S  (xlv.  24 ;  Ixv.  8).  The  hymn  in  ver.  1 
sqq.  came  from  the  Prophet's  own  mouth  :  this 
one  is  heard  bv  him,  and  related  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  its  leading  thoughts.  The  redeemed  now  see 
the  LoED  in  whom  they  have  hitherto  only  believed 
(comp.  ver.  7and  lJohniii.2).  That  they  see  Him 
is  clear  from  the  expression  ni  H^n  (comp.  xxi. 
9).  The  heathen,  who  believed  in  false  gods,  expe- 
rience the  very  opposite.  They  are  confounded 
when  they  must  mark  the  vanity  of  their  idols;  but 
they  who  believe  in  Jehovah  will  after  faith  be  re- 
warded with  seeing  ;  for  they  can  point  witli  the 
linger  to  their  God  as  one  who  is  really  existent 
and  present  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  can  say  : 
Our  God  is  no  illusion  as  your  false  gods ;  we 
and  all  see  Him  as  truly  existing,  as  Him  who 
was  and  is  to  come,  TWTV  (Ex.  iii.  14).  Herein  is 
their  joy  perfect  (John  xv.  11).  IVt^Vl  is  not 
"and  He  saves  us,"  Ijut  "  that  He  may  save  us" 
(coinp.  viij.  11 ;  Ew.  §  347  a)  :  That  the  joy  for 
the  experienced  .salvation  is  not  transitory  and 
delusivej  but  will  be  everlasting  is  confirmed  by 
the  sentence,  For  in  this  mountain  shall  the 
hand  of  the  LORD  rest,  ele.,  ver.  10  a.  The 
hand  of  Jehovah  will  settle  upon  this  mountain, 
it  will  rest  upon  it  (vii.  2  ;  xi.  2).  But  what  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  holds,  "stands  fast  for  ever. 

5.  And  Moab ^to  the  dust.— Vers.  10  6- 

12.^  In  opposition  to  the  high,  triumphant  joy  of 
believers,  the  Prophet  now  depicts  the  lot  of  un- 
believers. He  mentions  Moab  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  latter.  He  cannot  mean  thereby  the 
viMe  nation  of  Moab.  For  all  nations  partake 
of  the  great  feast  on  the  holy  mountain  (ver.  6), 
from  all  pations  the  covering  is  taken  oft'  (ver. 
7),  from  all  faces  the  tears  are  wiped  away  (ver. 
8).  Moab  consequently  cannot  bo  excluded.  Even 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  47)  leads  us  to  expect  the  turn- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  Moab  in  the  latter  days. 
It  can  therefore  be  only  the  Moab  that  hardens 


itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God  which  will 
suffer  the  doom  described  in  ver.  lU  sqq.     But  if 
Moab,  so  far  as  it  is  hostile  to  God,  has  to  bear 
this  sentence,  why  not  likewise  theGod-oppo.sing 
elements  from  all  other  nations  ?   Moab  therefore 
stands  for  all.     But  why  is  Moab  in  particular 
named  ?  The  Moabites  were  remarkable  for  their 
unbounded   arrogance.      Jeremiah    (xlviii.   11) 
specifies  as  the  cause  of  this  arrogance  the  fact 
tliat  they  had,  from  the  time  when  they  began  to 
be  a  people,  dwelt  undisturbed  in  their  own  land. 
Further,  we  must  assume  that  the  Prophet,  when 
he  began  the  sentence  (ver.  10  b),  had  before  his 
mind  the  image  which  he  uses  (vers.  10  and  11), 
and  the  whole  series  of  thoughts  attached  to  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  he  chose  the  name 
Moab  just  for  the  sake  of  the  image.     According 
to  Gen.  xix.  37  the  father  of  the  Moabites  owed 
his  birth  to  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lot  with  her  father.     An  allusion  to 
this  fact  has  been  always  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  name  0N1D.   And  this  view  is  not  destitute 
of  philological  support,  comp.  Ges.  Thes.,  p.  774, 
sub  voce  :iNia.     The  K'ri  njono  la  lets  us  more 
clearly  perceive  why  Isaiah  made  mention  of 
Moab  as  the  representative  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  should,  therefore,  perhaps  be  preferred.  But, 
whether  we  read  ''D  or  ID,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Prophet  wishes  to  express  the  idea  "  water  of  the 
dung-hole,"  and  that,  alluding  to  the  etymology 
'  of  Moab,  he  has  named  the  unbelievers  of  Moab 
as  representatives  of  the  unbelievers  of  all  na- 
tions.    Moab  is  therefore  cast  down  (xxviii.  27 
sq. ;  xli.  15)  under  him  (i.  e.,  under  the  place 
on  which  he  stood,  comp.  Ex.  xvi.  29  ;  Josh.  v. 
8;  vi.  5;  Job  xl.  12;  Amos  ii.  13).     Straw  is 
ca.st  into  the  filthy   water  of  the  dung-hole,   in 
order  that  it  may  be  saturated  by  it,  and  rendered 
fitter  for  manure.     Our  interpretation  of  'D  ID  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  nio'io  obviously  con- 
tains an  intentional  allusion  to  the  Moabite  city 
I?"!?  (Jer.  xlviii.  2).     The   person  cast  into  the 
dung-hole  seeks  to  save  himself   We  have  there- 
fore to  suppose  the  hole  to  be  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.    He  spreads  forth  his  liands  as  if  to  swim. 
But  it  is  sorry  swimming.     The  despei-ate  strug- 
gle for  life  is  thus  depicted.      The  eff'ort  is  un- 
availing.    Moab  must  find  an  ignominious  end 
in  the  impure  element.     The  Lord  presses  Him 
down.     Moab  is  elsewhere  blamed  for  two  evil 
qualities :     1)  his  pride,  2)  his  lying  disposition 
(xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  29).     A  corresponding  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted:  the  lies,  the  artifices  symbol- 
ized by  the  skilful  motions  of  the  hands  (HU'IN 
from  3^S  nectere,  especially  insidias  struere)  are 
of  no  avail.     The  haughty  Moab   (comp.  HIN: 
here  and  xvi.  6)  must  perish  in  the  pool  of  filthy 
water.    The  Lobd  humbles  the  proud  by  making 
disgrace  an  element  of  their  punishment.     That 
Djt?  signifies  ''  in  spite  of"  is  not  sufiiciently  at- 
tested.    It  can  well  retain  here  its  proper  signifi- 
cation "  with ;"  for,  in  fact,  Jehovah  presses  down 
notonly  the  proud,  but  also  thecunningand artful. 
The  humbling  of  pride  is,   however,   the  main 
thin<t.     This  is  therefore  once  more  asserted,  ver. 
13,  without  a  figure  in  strong  expression.s.     The 
phrase  "  the  defence  of  the  heiglit  of  thy  walls" 
for  ''  the  defence  of  thy  high  walls  "  is  idiomatic 
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Hebrew.  Compensation  for  the  adjective  is  souglit 
in  substantive  forms  (comp.  xxii.  7  ;  xxx.  30). 
Three  verbs  are  used  corresponding  to  the  three 


substantives.  If  ^^;>-^;'  is  not  equivalent  simply 
to  pi<\  we  must  find  in  it  the  idea  of  being  re- 
duced to  dust. 


5.   THE  JUDGMENT  AS  REALIZATION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  JUSTICE. 
Chapter  XXVI.  1-10. 

1  In  that  day  ehall  this  song  be  sung  in  the  land  of  Judah  ; 
"We  have  a  strong  city  : 

Salvation  will  God  appoint /or  walls  and  bulwarks. 

2  Open  ye  the  gates, 

That  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  'truth  may  enter  in. 

3  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  "m  perfect  peace  whose  'mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ; 
Because  he  trusteth  in  thee. 

4  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever  ; 

For  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ^everlasting  strength. 

5  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high ; 
The  lofty  city,  he  layeth  it  low ; 

He  layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground ; 
He  bringeth  it  even  to  the  dust. 

6  The  foot  shall  tread  it  down, 

Even  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  the  steps  of  the  needy. 

7  The  way  of  the  just  is  uprightness  ; 

'Thou,  most  upright,  dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just. 

8  Yea,  in  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee  ; 
The  desire  of  our  .soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee. 

9  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in  the  night ; 
Yea,  with  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early  ; 
For  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness. 
10  Let  favor  be  shewed  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness ; 
In  the  land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal  unjustly. 
And  will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord. 


Heb.  truths.  2  Heb.  peace,  peace. 

serve  p 
f  the  just. 


s  Or,  thought,  or,  imagination. 


'  Heb.  the  rock  of  aget. 


firm  formation  unit  thou  preserve  peace,  peace,  for  upon  thee  it  is  confided, 
bu  wilt  level  right  the  path  ofV 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  Hophal  "liyin  only  here.  AcuorJing  to  the  ; 
punctuation  TJ?  ought  to  be  connected  with  }yt.  But 
most  interpreters  take  TJ?  *1*J^  together  after  Prov. 
xviii.  19.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Masoretes  indi- 
cate the  correct  sense,  and  the  one  which  corresponds 
to  the  context.  We  muse  not  forget  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  "  land"  of  Judah  speak  thus.  T'J?  stands 
consequently  in  opposition  to  VIK.  The  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  do  not  all  dwell  in  the  city.  They  dwell  also 
in  the  country  round  about.  But  the  city  is  their  TJ7, 
their  strong  defence,  and  place  of  refnge.  It  is  there- 
fore as  if  they  said  ;  We  dwell  indeed  iu  the  country, 
but  yet  we  are  not  without  protection;  for  we  have  a 
city  into  which  we  can  hasten  and  find  shelter.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxviii.  8;  Ixxxiv.  6;  Isa.  xii^  2;  x:v.  24;  xlix.  5;  li. 
9;  ill.  1 ;  Ixii.  8.  Observe  the  structure  of  the  second 
sentence  ol  this  verse.  The  sentence  consists  of  throe 
members,  each  member  has  two  words  ;  for  even  IJ7-TJ,* 
Is  rendered  by  Maqqeph  one  word.    The  first  two  words 


GRAMMATICAL. 

begin  each  with  J? ;  the  second  two  with  tj?'  j  the  third 
two  with  n. 
Ver.  4.  That  3  before   PI"   is  not  the  so-called  Beth 

:  T 

e^enfinc  was  already  perceived  by  Dkechslee.  3  serves 
here  not  as  a  mere  periphrjisis  of  the  predicate  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  5);  but  it  marl;s  the  idea  ISS,  which  is  by  no 
means  coincident  with  Jehovah  (since  it  can  be  sought 
out  of  Jehovah),  aa  one  which  believers  find  in  Jehovah 
(comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  3 ;  Ixxxix.  27 ;  xeiv.  22  ;  xcv.  1  et  saepe). 
ly  n^r  comp.  Ixv.  18.    The  plural  D'oSl^'  besides  here 

xlv.  17 ;  li.  9. 
Ver.  6.  DD1  (comp.  on  i.  12;  xxviii.  3),  'J;;  (comp.  on 

ili.  14  sq.),  7T  (comp.  on  xxv.  4)  are  all  expressions  cha- 
racteristic of  Isaiah. 

Ver.  8.  riX  is  an  antithetic  "  yea."  Not  only  docs  the 
righteous  man  wish  himself  to  do  right,  but  he  desires 
also  to  see  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  word  belonffs 
especially  to  poetry.    It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  foMud 
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Id  Isaiah  in  suoh  specifically  poetic  sections  in  which  ,  appear  to  rao  lo  be  used  in  its  paradigmatic  force  to  ex- 


^3  also  occurs.  ri~lK  is  ace.  loci.  'tySJ  and  Till.  ver. 
9  a,  are  ace.  instrum.  TD^*  Piel  "IHE',  is  a  word  current 

~  T  -  • 

chiefly  in  the  boolc  of  Job,  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs. 
To  "IBSE'D  a  verb  is  to  be  supplied  (say,  IS'^'  as  Km- 
ci»  and  Kasbi  propose).    The  perfect  noS  does  not 


press  a  matter  of  experience  that  has  frequently  hap- 
pened (Delitzsch),  for  the  Prophet  complains  of  a  want 
in  this  respect, — but  the  perfect  ia  intended  to  mark 
this  learning  as  a  certain,  infallible  effect  of  the  desired 
judgments. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Here,  too,  the  Prophet  relates  a  hymn  which 
he  hears  coming  from  the  holy  mountain,  and  out 
of  the  holy  city.  Its  leading  thought  corresponds 
to  the  declaration  2  Peter  iii.  13  regarding  (he 
nevf  earth  in  which  righteousness  dwells.  This 
thought  is  here  carried  out  in  all  directions.  The 
redeemed,  who  sing  the  hymn,  begin  with  telling 
that  they  dwell  in  a  strong  city  well  provided 
with  walls  (ver.  1).  But  the  gates  of  the  city 
shall  be  open  only  to  a  righteous  people  that 
keepeth  truth  (ver.  2),  as  the  salvation  also  which 
this  city  affords,  the  peace  which  is  through  faith, 
rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
who  will  just  as  surely  never  disappoint  faith 
(vers.  3  and  4)  as  He  has  humbled  the  proud, 
unbelieving  worldly  power,  and  bowed  it  under 
the  feet  of  the  once  despised  believers  (vers.  5  and 
6).  The  righteous  people,  who  dwell  in  the  city, 
walk  in  righteous  ways  (ver.  7).  But  they  long 
exceedingly  to  see  the  righteousness  of  God  re- 
veal itself  free  and  unrestricted  in  all  directions. 
Therefore  they  wait  for  the  Lord  in  the  way  of 
His  judgments  (ver.  8).  Only  when  the  earth  is 
visile'^  hy  these  judgments,  do  men  learn  right- 
eousness (ver.  9).  The  wicked  man,  when  fa- 
vored, does  not  learn  righteousness  :  he  pursues 
his  sinful  course  even  in  the  land  of  virtue,  and 
never  comes  to  know  the  majesty  of  God  (ver.  10). 

2.  In  that  day enter  in. — Vers.  1  and  2. 

By  the  expression  in  that  day,  what  follows  is 
marked  as  contemporaneous  and  homogeneous 
with  XXV.  9-12.  (Comp.  "in  that  day,"  ver.  9). 
There  the  redeemed  praise  the  person  of  their 
God.  They  rejoice  that  they  have  this  Loed  for 
their  God.  Here  they  extol  the  righteousness  of 
their  God  and  of  His  kingdom.  The  expression 
land  of  Judab  is  plainly  employed  to  form  an 
antithesis  to  Moab,  xxv.  10  sqq.  For  not  Zion  or 
Jerusalem,  but  only  Judah  can  stand  contrasted 
with  Moab,  whether  this  name  denotes  country 
or  people,  or,  as  is  mo.=t  probable  ( comp.  ver.  12), 
denotes  both.  At  the  same  time  it  is  self-evident 
that  they  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  .Judah,  are  the 
same  as  those  who  according  to  xxiv.  23 ;  xxv.  6, 
7-10,  are  to  be  found  on  Mount  Zion  and  in  Je- 
rusalem, i.  e.,  not  merely  the  people  of  Judah  in 
the  ethnographical  sense,  but  ail  those  who  ac- 
cording to  xxv.  6  sqq.,  are  called  and  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  great  feast  on  Mount  Zion,  i.  e.,  the 
entire  'lapaf/X  Trvev/.iaTiK6g.  The  hymn  itself 
begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  city  of  God. 
'1J1  n'jy'  ni'lt?'.  Very  many  interpreters  under- 
stand that  the  Prophet  here  affirms  that  the  city 
has  no  walls,  but  has  instead  of  walls  nj^lt?'.  Ap- 
pal is  made  to  Ix.  18  and  to  Zech.  ii.  9  [E.  V., 
li.  5].  Comp.  Ps.  cxxv.  2.  But  it  ia  said,  Eev.  xxi. 
12,  of  the  city  of  God,  Mat  it  had  "  a  wall  great 
and  high,  and  had  tM|d Agates,"  etc.  There  would  , 
therefore  exist  a  coBadiction  between  the  Apo-  | 


calypse  and  the  places  that  have  been  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament.  But  this  contradiction  dis- 
appears when  we  understand  Isa.  Ix.  18  to  mean: 
thou  shalt  give  names  to  thy  walls  and  gates,  and 
designate  thy  walls  by  the  name  '"  Salvation," 
and  thy  gates  'by  the  name  "  Praise,"  (as  c.  g.  the 
walls  of  Babylon  had  names  ;  Imgur-Bel  and  Ni- 
vitti-bel.  See  Comment,  on  Jer.  li.  58).  The 
passage  Zech.  ii.  8  sq.  is  no  more  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally than  Ps.  cxxv.  2.  But  the  Jerusalem,  Eev. 
xxi.  and  xxii.,  is  a  quite  definite  locality,  not 
merely  ideal,  but  real,  though  spiritual,  {pneu- 
matisch-real).  Therefore  this  latter  Jerusalem 
has  walls,  while  Jerusalem,  as  the  sj^iritual  mother 
that  includes  all  nations  (Gal.  iv.  26;  Zech.  ii. 
8  sq.),  has  no  material,  outward,  visible  walls. 
But  in  our  place  where  the  Prophet,  as  has  been 
shown,  distinguishes  the  land  of  Judah  and 
the  city  belonging  to  it,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
think  of  that  city  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xxi.  and  xxii. 
This  Jerusalem  has  a  real  wall.  If  this  wall,  ac- 
cording lo  Ix.  18,  bears  the  name  Salvation,  this 
can  be  the  case  only  because  it  actually  affords 
safety,  deliverance.    And  therefore  I  take  r\iJW\ 

as  placed  first,  in  apposition  to  /n)  niDn,  or  as 
the  accusative  predicate,  although  Delitzsch 
rejects  this  construction.  [The  mode  of  constru- 
ing this  sentence  proposed  by  our  author  I  can- 
not assent  to.  He  renders  "  God  places  walls  and 
bulwark,  for  salvation  or  safety."  This  rendering 
is  not  so  well  recommended  as  (hat  given  in  the 
B.  v.,  and  the  thought  thus  expressed  is  incom- 
parably less  grand  and  exalted.  This  bald,  pro- 
saic translation  is  sought  out  in  order  to  avoid  a 
contradiction  with  the  Apocalypse  which  speaks 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  girt  with  a  wall.  But 
the  Apocalypse  is  pre-eminently  a  symbolical 
book  ;  and  by  taking  its  imagery  in  the  literal 
sense,  it  could  be  easily  shown  not  only  to  contra- 
dict statements  of  the 'Old  Testament,  but  to  be 
self-contradictory.  E.  G.  According  to  Kev.  xxi. 
2  there  is  no  temple  in  tlie  New  Jerusalem  ;  but 
Ezekiel  describes  at  large  a  temple  tliat  will  be  in 
it,  and  according  to  Rev.  iii.  12  the  believer  will 
abide  perpetually  in  the  temple  of  the  city  of  God. 
Is  there  then  a  contradiction  here  ?  No.  But 
when  in  symbolical  language  it  is  said  that  there 
will  be  a  temple  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  mcan- 
ino-  is  that  what  will  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  tem- 
ple will  be  found  there.  God's  servants  will 
dwell  in  His  presence  and  continually  worship 
Him.  Symbolirally  a  temple  can  be  spoken  of. 
But  a  material  temple  will  be  wanting  in  the  holy 
city.  So  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  sun  which  will 
never  go  down  ;  and  again,  no  sun  will  be  seen 
there.  So,  too,  the  most  perfect  protection  can 
be  symbolized  under  the  figure  of  a  wall  great  an<l 
high  ;  but  the  essential  meaning  of  this  statement 
(not  a  contradiction  of  it),  is  given  when  it  is  de- 
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clared  "  Salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and 
bulwark."  The  divine  help  is  a  better  defence 
of  the  city  than  artificial  fortifications.  ^  VerBe  2 
shows  that  the  whole  righteous  nation  will  dwell 
within  the  strong  city  whose  walls  and  bulwark 
are  Salvation.  The  city  is  thus  set  forth  as  the 
abode  of  more  than  a  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Judah.  "  The  nations  of  them  that 
are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it,''  Eev.  xxi. 
24.  Tlie  church,  too,  can  exult  in  a  strong  city 
wliich  she  has  even  now,  Ps,  xlvi.  4,  5. — D.  M.J. 
The  words  walls  and  bulwark  are  used  toge- 
ther as  here,  Lam.  ii.  8,  (coiiii->.  2  Sam.  xx.  15). 

7n  is  the  pomoerium,  the  outer  circumvallation 
before  the  chief  wall.  Comp.  Comment,  on  Lam. 
ii.  8  and  Jer.  li.  58. 

3.  Open  ye — everlasting  strength. — Vers. 
2-4.  These  gates,  according  to  Ix.  11  and  Eev. 
xxi.  25  are  never  shut.  In  Isa.  Ix.  11  it  is  said 
that  they  will  always,  night  and  day,  stand  open; 
but  in  Eev.  xxi.  it  is  said  they  will  not  be  shut 
by  day.  Bat  the  latter  statement  is  identical  with 
the  former ;  for  there  will  be  no  night  there,  as 
is  expressly  declared  in  the  Eevelation.  I  do  not 
think  that  ver.  2  is  to  be  regarded  as  spoken  by 
angels'  voices,  and  that  the  city  is  to  be  supposed 
empty.  It  is  not  intended  merely  to  express  the 
first  opening  of  the  gates  in  order  to  admit  inha- 
bitants. The  same  persons  who  said  "  We  have 
a  city,"  say  also  "  Open  the  gates,"  and  they  at 
the  same  time  declare  that  tliey  know  what  their 
city  is  intended  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
They  know  that  there  shall  not  enter  into  it  any- 
thing that  is  common,  neither  whatsoever  work- 
eth  abomination  or  a  lie  (Eev.  xxi.  27  ;  xxii.  14 
sq.).  This  fundamental  law  of  their  city  they 
here  declare.  The  gates  shall  always  stand  open 
that  a  righteoas  nation  that  keepeth  faith  may  go 
in  The  words  recall  to  mind  Ps.  xxiv.  7,  9  as 
they  are  reproduced  in  Ps.  cxviii.  19,  20.  'U 
stands  here  not  in  an  ethnographical,  but  in  a 
rhetorical  signification.  It  denotes  a  multitude 
of  people,  as  e.  g.,  Gen.  xx.  4;  Isa.  xlix.  7.  An 
essential  part  of  the  '^P![^  of  this  righteous  peo- 
ple is  that  it  keeps  faith.  D':nX  is  found  only 
here  in  Isaiah.  Not  a  superficial,  vacillating 
righteousness,  but  a  righteousness  having  a  firm 
foundation  is  required.     For  as  God  is  a  sure 

stronghold,  a  D'pVl;;  IW  in  which  we  can  con- 
fide, so  He  requires  also  a  people  that  trusts  firmly 
in  Him,  and  cleaves  to  Him  with  a  fidelity  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  D'j:3X  therefore,  as  the  Latin 
fides,  signifies  both  faith  and  fidelity.  Comp.  i. 
26.  The  LoKD,  on  His  part,  offers  as  a  firm  for- 
mation, peace,  peace  (Ivii.  19  ;  xxvii.  5).  Ii" 
is  a  formation,  frame.  When  it  denotes  a  thought 
that  is  framed,  then  "i:/;.  is  almost  always  united 
with  ni3K/no  or  '^h  (Gen.  vi.  5 ;  viii.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  9  ;  xxix.  18).  As  l.^.',  stands  alone  in  our 
place,  it  signifies  here  what'  it  means  elsewhere 
when  standing  alone  ;  —a  thing  framed  of  any 
kmd  (xxix.  16;  Ps.ciii.  14;  Hab.  ii.  18).  '^100 
(Ps.  cxi.  8 ;  cxii.  8)  is  =  established,  firmly 
founded.  As  now  in  a  city  there  are  many  arti- 
ficial formations,  things  framed,  both  of  a  visible 
and  invisible  nature,  as  pillars,  statue.s,  buildings, 
contrivances,  institutions,  and  such  like,  which 


serve  partly  for  ornament,  partly  for  use,  so  here 
peace  is   called   a  formation  or  thing    framed 
which  the  Lord  keeps  on  its  firm  foundation. 
The  participle  passive    ni!03  is  found  further 
only  in  Ps.  cxii.  7,  where  it  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  [OJ.     We  may  take  it  in  our  place  also  as  = 
confiding,  confidently  established  (conr/lutinatum, 
copulatum  ac  tunquam  concretum  ac  coagmenlatum. 
Fubrst).     Peace  is  a  structure  that  rests  on  a 
good   foundation,  because   it  is   founded  on  the 
Lord.      But  the  fact  that  peace  objectively  is 
founded  on  the  Lord  does  not  exclude  the  neces- 
sity for  individuals  subjectively  to  found  them- 
selves  on  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  in  faith  to  rely  upon 
Him.     On  the  contrary,  he  who  does  not  subjec- 
tively yield  Himself  to  the  Lord  in  faith  will  not 
be  partaker  of  the  blessing  of  the  objective  salva- 
tion that  has  been  constituted,  established  (John 
iii.  14sqq.).     Hence  (ver.  4)  the  emphatic  exhor- 
tation :  "  trust  in  the  Lord,"  etc.     [1  cannot  accept 
the  interpretation  of  ver.  3  given  by  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSEACH.      The  best   modern   interpreters  are 
substantially  in  accord  with  the  E.  V.     The  most 
literal  translation  of  the  verse  that  can  be  given  is; 
''The  mind  stayed  or  supported  (on  Thee)  Thou 
wilt  keep  (in)  peace,  peace,  because  it  trusteth  in 
Thee."     Peace  as  an  objective  formation  could 
not  be  said  to  trust  in  God,  for  it  is  not  a  living 
being  possessed  of  will.     This  objection  is  fatal  to 
tlie  view  wrought  out  so   ingeniously  and  elabo- 
rately by  our  author.- — D.  M.]     The  abbreviation 
IT  standing  alone  is  found  in  Isaiah  besides  here, 
xxxviii.  11.     The  combination  forming  a  climax 
niiT  ri"  occurs  in  Isaiah  besides  here  only  xii.  2. 
I'^  in  the  spiritual  signification  is  found  in  Isaiah 
viii.  14;  xvii.  10  ;  xxx.  29  ;  xliv.8;  li.  1.     [This 
hallowed  designation   of  the   Lord,   "Eock  of 
Ages,"  is  found  as  marginal  rendering  of  what  in 
the  text  of  the  E.  V.  is  translated   "everlasting 
strength."    The  rendering  of  the  margin  is  literal 
and  accurate.     The  expression  "Eock  of  Ages" 
is   found    in   the   Bible   in  this   place   only."— 
D.  M.] 

4.  For  he  bringeth the  needy. — Vers.  5 

and  6.  A  pledge  that  the  Lord  will  be  the  ever- 
lasting refuge  of  His  people  is  seen  by  the  Pro- 
phet in  this,  that  the  Lord  has  already  humbled, 
cast  down  the  worldly  power.  He  expresses  this 
partly  in  words  which  he  repeats  from  xxv.  12. 
Those  w^ho  dwell  on  high  (xxxiii.  5, 16),  the 
lofty  city  (comp.  xi.  11, 17:  xii.  4;  xxx.  13),  He 
has  brought  lo-w  [instead  of  Ohe  first  verb  being 
in  the  present  tense,  as  in  the  E.  V.,  it  should  be 
in  the  perfect].  The  following  imperfects  (futures) 
express  the  permanent  condition  of  humiliation 
in  consequence  of  the  overthrow.  The  Prophet 
depicts  the  endless  duration  of  the  humiliation  by 
the  repetition  of  the  verb  expressing  it  {Anadi- 
plosis).  The  different  forms  of  the  pronominal 
sufiix  attached  to  the  verb  are  an  agreeable  varia- 
tion. The  feet  of  those  who  had  before  been  trod- 
den in  the  dust  by  the  violent  foot  of  the  worldly 
power  now  pass  without  danger  over  the  city  of 
the  world  which  has  been  laid  by  God  in  the 
dust. 

5.  The  way— majesty  of  the  Lord. — Vera. 
7-10.  In  vers.  3-6  the  Proltet,  in  connection  with 
D^JOK  had  discussed  the  idA  of  the  reciprocal 
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fides  implied  in  the  life  of  the  redeemed  in  com- 
munion witli  their  God  and  in  the  city  of  God. 
In  the  following  verses  he  discusses  the  idea  of 
p'lS,  so  that  the  words  righteous  nation  that 
keepeth  faith,  ver.  2,  appear  as  the  theme  on 
which  the  Prophet  here  enlarges.  The  people 
of  God  must  before  all  be  themselves  righteous. 
They  are  such  when  their  path  is  O'lt^'D,  which 
is  here  the  subject,  and  means  recHtudo,  sinceritas. 
It  forms  the  ground  which  serves  th3  righteous  as 
substratum  of  His  walk,  as  the  pathway  of  life. 
But  the  glory  is  due  to  God.  For  He  it  is  who 
BO  levels  (properly  rolls,  the  Prophet  had  herein 

view  Prov.  iv.  26;  v.  6,  21)  the  path  (Sj;ro  only 
here  in  Isaiah)  of  the  righteous  that  it  becomes 
Ity'.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  forms  a  pro- 
lepsis  similar  to  ver.  1.  But  in  order  that  the 
idea  of  righteousness  may  attain  its  full  realiaa- 
tion  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  the  divine 
righteousness  also  should  unfold  itself  freely  and 
uncouflned.  The  unrighteousness  which  reigns  in 
the  world  must  be  judged,  the  holy  nature  of  God 
must  become  manifest  in  its  full  splendor.  And 
this  manifestation  of  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  God  forms  an  object  of  the  most  intense 
desire  of  the  believers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  desire  finds  expression  in  many  Psalms,  and 
the  Prophet  here  again  adopts  quite  the  tone  of 
the  Psalms.  "We  wait  for  thee  in  the  vcay 
of  thy  judgments,  means:  We  expect  to  see 
Thee  march  through  the  world  as  a  righteous 
judge  (comp.  xl.  14;  Prov.  ii.  8  ;  xvii.  23).  This 
manifestation  of  justice  is  hoped  for  by  the  right- 
eous, not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  iionor  of  God.  Their  desire,  therefore,  is  to 
the  name  and  remembrance  (comp.  Ex.  ill. 
15  and  Ps.  cxxxv.  13)  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  that  the 
LoED  may  so  manifest  Himself  that  men  may  be 
put  in  a  position  to  call  Him  by  the  right  name, 
and  to  spread  and  propagate  the  right  knowledge 
of  Him.  But  even  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  i.  e. 
of  unrighteous  men  themselves,  the  Prophet  most 
fervently  longs  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
divine  righteousness,  which  he  here  conceives  of 
not  exactly  as  that  which  destroys  the  ungodly, 
but  rather  as  that  which  punishes  them  for  their 
own  profit  (ver.  9).  After  having  hitherto  used 
the  plural,  the  Prophet  passes  over  into  the  sin- 
gular, I  desire,  I  seek.  This  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  he  here  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  wish  in  which  he  personally  was 
intensely  interested.  Was  he  not  himself  the 
object  and  perpetual  witness  of  human  injustice  ? 
He  whom  the  question :  How  can  God  tolerate 
such  injustice?  and  the  wish  that  an  end  may 
soon  be  put  to  it,  does  not  suffer  to  rest  even  in 
the  night,  is  the  Prophet  himself  rather  than 
those  who,  dwelling  already  in  the  glorified  city  of 


God,  have  behind  them  the  chief  stages  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  (xxiv.;xxv.lOsqq.}.  Wecannot 
ascribe  this  longing  to  carnal  vindiotiveness.  In 
what  follows  the  Prophet  gives  reasons  for  his  de- 
sire in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  to  what  an  ex- 
tent he  transfers  the  actual  necessities  of  the  present 
time  to  that  ideal  future  which  he  depicts.  We 
have  here  another  example  of  the  Prophet's  man- 
ner of  representing  the  future  with  the  materials 
which  the  present  time  supplies.  The  Prophet 
longs  for  the  judgments  of  God,  because  he  hopes 
that  in  proportion  as  the  earth  is  visited  by  them, 
men  will  learn  righteousness.  We  recognize  here 
the  teacher  and  preacher,  who  deeply  laments 
that  words  produce  but  little  impression,  that 
facts  which  make  themselves  profoundly  felt  are 
necessary  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  righteousness.  In  ver.  10  the  Prophet 
declares  that  if  judgments  do  not  take  place,  if  the 
wicked  has  favor  shown  him  he  does  notlearn 
righteousness  (]n.'  Hoph  of  [Jn,  only  here  in 
Isaiah  ;  it  occurs,  Prov.  xxi.  10.  The  conditional 
sentence  is  without  the  hypothetical  particle,  as 
is  often  the  case).  The  wicked  is  not  improved 
when  favor  is  shown  to  him,  but  proceeds  even 
when  surrounded  by  the  righteous  (mnjj  xxx. 
10 ;  comp.  Ivii.  2 ;  lix.  14)  to  act  perversely 

( '.5i?>  Piel  in  the  causative  sense,  besides  only  Ps. 
Ixxi.  4),  and  will  never  perceive  the  nature  of 
God  in  all  its  glory  and  majesty  (ri?t<J  a  word 
characteristic  of  Isaiah's  writing.^,  ix.  17  ;  xii.  5  ; 
xxviii.  3:  it  occurs  besides  only  Ps.  xvii.  10; 
Ixxxix.  10  ;  xciii.  1).  We  must  indeed  acquit  the 
Prophet  of  alow  carnal  desire  of  revenge,  but  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  passage,  neverthe- 
less, breathes  the  legal  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
(comp.  Matth.  iii.  7 ;  Luke  iii.  7),  and  is  not  born 
of  the  Spirit  whose  children  we  are  to  be.  [A  cor- 
rective to  this  last  observation  is  furnished  in  the 
Exposition,  which  well  sets  forth  tlie  motives 
which  inspired  the  Prophet  to  desire  God's  judg- 
ments on  the  earth.  Without  them  men  will  not 
learn  righteousness.  God's  goodness  is  despised 
or  made  the  occasion  of  licentiousness,  if  there  is 
no  clear  demonstration  by  terrible  things  in 
righteousness,  that  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.  If  John  the  Baptist's  words 
(Matth.  iii.  7  and  Luke  iii.  7)  are,  like  those  of 
Isaiah,  pronounced  inconsistent  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  New  Testament,  what  shal!  be  said  of  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxiii.  33,  and  else- 
where ?  The  desire  that  evil-doers  should  be 
punished,  and  that  there  .should  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  retributive  justice  of  God,  is  not  at  va- 
riance with  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  that  love 
of  our  enemies  which  Christ  enjoined  and  exem- 
plified, comp.  Kev.  vi.  10;  xv.  4;  xix.  1-2;  1 
Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  2  Thes.  i.  6-10,  eic— D.  M.]. 


6.   THE  EESTIBRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD  AND  THE  CONCLUDING  ACTS  OF  THE 
JUDGMENT  OF  THE  WORLD.     Chapter  XXVI.  11-21. 

11      LoED,  when  thy  hand  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see ; 

But  "they  shall  see,  and  be  ashamed  for  'their  envy  'at  the  people; 
Yea,  "the  fire  of  thine  enemies  shall  devour  them. 
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12  LoED,  thou  wilt  ordain  peace  for  us  : 

For  thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  works  hn  us. 

13  0  LoED  our  God  ! 

Other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us: 
But  by  thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  thy  name. 

14  They  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live ;  _ 
They  are  "deceased,  they  shall  not  rise  : 
Therefore  hast  thou  vieited  and  destroyed  them, 
And  made  all  their  memory  to  perish. 

15  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation,  O  Loed, 

Thou  hast  increased  the  nation ;  thou  art  glorified  : 
*Thou  hadst  removed  it  far  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

16  Loed,  in  trouble  have  they  visited  thee  ; 

They  poured  out  a  'prayer  when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them. 

17  Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the  time  of  her  delivery. 
Is  in  pain,  and  crieth  out  in  her  pangs ; 

So  have  we  been  'in  thy  sight,  0  Loed. 

18  We  have  been  with  child,  we  have  been  in  pain. 
We  have  as  it  were  brought  forth  wind; 

We  have  not  wrought  any  deliverance  in  the  earth ; 
Neither  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  fallen. 

19  Thy  dead  men  shall  live : 

'Together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise. 
Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust : 
For  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  ^herbs. 
And  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 

20  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers, 
And  shut  thy  doors  about  thee : 

Hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment, 
Until  the  indignation  be  overpast. 

21  For,  behold,  the  Loed  cometh  out  of  his  place 

To  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity  : 
The  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  ^blood, 
And  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain. 


1  Or,  toward  thy  people. 


2  Or,  for  us. 


3  Heb.  secret  speech. 


*  Heb.  Wf)od». 


»  they  shall  see  to  their  shame  thy  zeal  for  the  people. 

"  Shades.  *  thou  hast  removed  far  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

f  my  dead  body  shall  arise. 


^  fire  shall  devour  them,  thy  enemiea. 
°  far  from  thy  sight. 
K  lights. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  12.  It  is  not  inconoeiTable  thatflbK'n  atoodhere 
originally,  and  was  changed  through  ignorance  into 
nSC^ri-  In  that  case  I02Li/  would  include  ideally  the 
transitive  notion  of  awarding,  allotting  by  judicial  sen- 
tence; and  on  this  ideal  transitive  notion  Tj7  DwH' 
would  depend.  We  are  struck  by  the  rare  word  il^Sy, 
while  t^DJ^  is  suggested  by  the  context.  [The  correc- 
tion of  the  text  suggested  is  unnecessary. — D.  M,]. 

Ver.  13.  *1D7  stands  here  adverbially  as  Eccles.  vii. 
20.  The  normal  form  of  expression  would  be  HID?  HiS 
(Ps.  li.  6;  Prov.  v.  17). 

Ver.  16.  flD"' is  properly  "to  add."  But  the  word  is 
not  rarely  employed  in  the  sense  of  "to  increase,"  it 
being  lelt  to  the  reader  to  think  either  of  that  to  which 
something  is  added,  or  of  the  addition  which  is  made. 
Niphal  TDD  J  is  found  besides  here  ill.  6;  xxiii  8,9; 
xliii.  4;  xiix.  6.    Piel  pni  vi.l2;  xxix.  13. 

Ver.  16.  mi!  (on  this  form  which  is  found  besides 
only  Deut.  viii.  3, 10,  comp.  Olsuauszn  Gr.,  §  226,  p.  449), 


GEAMMATICAL. 

ia  =  effundunt  (besides  here  Job  xxviil.  2;  xxix.  6;  xH. 
14;  Ps.  xli.  9).  Analogous  is  the  Latin  precea  fundere 
(ViEG.  Aen.  6,55)  and  UTE'  '^bw^  Ps.  cii.  1.— IdS  "jIDra 
corresponds  to  1S3  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  is 
best  taken  as  a  circumstantial  clause  with  a  verb  to  be 
supplied  (comp.  Ewaid,  2  341  a,  p.  823).  taS  as  ynST 
TCr.  9.  Comp.  liii.  8.— to  3  is  here,  as  afterwards,  ver. 
18  o,  conjunction  (comp.  xli.  25  ;  Gen.  xix.  15),  and  sig- 
nifies not  only  in  ver.  17,  but  also  in  yer.  18,  if  we  exam- 
ine thoroughly  the  construction,  tanquam.  like  as 
(T^fXa).  In  ver.  17  this  is  quite  evident,  for  the  con- 
struction is  simple :  As  a  woman  with  child  is  in  pain, 
so  were  we  far  from  Thee.  [Or  rather,  so  wc  were  from 
Thy  presence,  i.  e.,  our  evil  condition  proceeded  from 
Thee.— D.  M.]. 

Ver.  18.  The  particle  of  comparison  has  the  significa- 
tion "  quasi,  as  if." 

Ver.  20.  Instead  of -ThSt  the  K'eri  reads  nn'?!,  «i- 
doubtedly  because  a  chamber  has  only  one  n?^!  ^"'^ 
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not  D'n'7T  (nn 7^,  moreover,  is  not  derived  from  rm. 

•  -  7  I  ;  IT  : 

but  from  a  form  H/T  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur). 

TT 

But  both  the  assonaace  with  Tinn  and  the  anomalous 
nature  of  the  form  nn?"!  speak  in  favor  of  -Trivl.  'Jin 
is  a  singular  form.    It  eaa  be  derived  only  from  n^PI, 


wiiioh  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  :  KDn  is  the  form  in 

T   T 

use  (in  Isa.  xlii.  22 ;  xlix.  2).  The  appearance  of  the  ra- 
dical Yod  is  also  strange  C'DH  instead  of  n^n).  II  this 
■•^n  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  feminine  form,  this  too  would 
be  singular;  for  all  the  parallel  verbal  and  nominal 
forms  are  masculine.  The  expression  J.UT"DJ70J  is 
found  only  here  and  in  Ezra  ix.  8.    Comp.  Isa.  liv.  7. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL 

1.  A  new  wondenul  scene  of  the  great  eschato- 
logical  drama  presents  itself  to  the  view  of  the 
Prophet ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  t  He  intro- 
duces this  revelation  with  three  brief  sentences 
addressed  to  Jehovah,  each  of  them  beginning 
with  the  name  Jehovah.  In  the  first  sentence  he 
expresses  the  thought  that  men  do  not  perceive  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  already  lifted  up  for  judgment. 
But  they  shall  one  day  perceive  it  when  God's 
zeal  will  display  itself  But  then  they  will  be 
confounded,  and  fire  will  consume  the  adversa- 
ries (ver.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prophet 
expresses  the  assurance  that  the  judgment  of  God 
will  promote  the  peace  of  the  godly,  as  their 
works  are  wrought  by  God  Himself  (ver.  12). 
The  Prophet  in  the  third  place  introduces  us  into 
that  sphere  to  which  he  means  to  direct  especial- 
ly our  attention  in  what  follows.  For  even  this 
sphere  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  mani- 
festation of  God  indicated  in  vers.  11  and  12.  He 
characterizes  this  region,  first  in  general,  as  one 
whose  inhabitants  in  a  certain  sense  are  not  under 
the  dominion  of  God,  but  are  in  the  power  of 
another  lord.  [Other  lords,  it  should  be  said. 
And  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. — D.  M.].  An 
abnormal  condition !  The  persons  here  meant 
cannot  praise  God ;  for  this  can  be  done  only 
when  a  man  is  united  to  God,  when  he  is  in  Him 
(ver.  13).  It  is  at  once  apparent  from  ver.  14  that 
the  Prophet  means  the  dead.  According  to  the 
prevailing  opinion  the  dead  cannot  live  again. 
God  Himself  has  destroyed  and  blotted  out  for- 
ever their  remembrance  (ver.  14).  This  realm 
of  death  goes  on  increasing  ;  its  borders  are  ever 
farther  removed  (ver.  1.5).  Yet  the  longing  for 
deliverance  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the 
dead :  they  seek  the  Lord,  and  their  whispered 
prayer  ascends  to  God  from  their  place  of  trial 
(ver.  16).  Yea,  the  world  of  the  dead  even  make 
exertions  to  restore  themselves  to  life,  which 
efibrts  can  be  compared  with  the  pangs  of  a  wo- 
man in  travail  (ver.  17).  But  the  result  is  use- 
less: only  wind  is  brought  forth  (ver.  18).  Yet 
their  hope  is  not  disappointed.  But  only  the  dead 
who  are  the  Lord's  will  rise  to  life.  These  are 
summoned  to  awake  and  rejoice.  As  a  dew  of 
luminous  sub.stances  will  it  be,  when  the  earth 
brings  to  the  light  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of 
shades  (ver.  19).  But  the  earth  will  restore  not 
merely  the  "bodies  of  the  godly.  She  will  bring 
to  the  light  all  the  evil,  especially  all  the  blood- 
guiltiness  which  is  buried  in  her  bosom.  This 
will  be  a  terrible  element  of  wrath  and  judgment. 
While  this  takes  place,  those  who  have  risen  from 
the  dead  are  to  conceal  themselves.  After  a  mo- 
ment the  wrath  will  be  past,  and  then  salvation 
and  peace  will  reign  forever  (vers.  20,  21).  [It 
is  a  strange  and  unigiie  imagination  of  Dr.  Nae- 
OELSBACH,  that  the  Prophet  gives  us  in  ver.  13, 
tie  language  of  the  dwellers  in  Sheol ;  as  it  is 


most  manifest  that  the  speakers  in  ver.  12,  con- 
tinue in  what  follows  their  speech  addressed  to 
Jehovah.  See  how  verse  13  begins  like  the  two 
preceding  verses  with  the  name  Jehovah.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  assumed  change  of 
speakers,  or  to  make  us  suppose  that  the  occu- 
pants of  an  infraraundane  region,  an  infernal 
limbus,  suddenly  and  without  a  pause,  take  up  the 
address  to  the  Almighty,  abruptly  dropped  by  the 
ecdesia  mUitans.  The  perfect  tense,  too,  in  ver. 
13,  may  not  be  arbitrarily  treated  as  the  present, 
to  accommodate  the  language  to  the  author" .s 
theory.  This  earth,  and  not  Sheol,  is  unques- 
tionably the  theatre  of  what  is  described  in  vers. 
15-18.  The  prayer  spoken  of  in  ver.  16  comes 
not  from  the  shades  of  the  departed,  but  from  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  when  God's  judgments 
are  in  the  earth  (comp.  ver.  9).  It  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  involving,  too,  an  anti- 
scriptural  error,  that  a  place  of  trial  under  the 
earth  is  the  scene  of  the  vain  endeavors  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  in  vers.  18  and  19.  1  append  Dr. 
J.  A.  Alexander's  brief  analysis  of  vers.  12-21. 
"  The  Church  abjures  the  service  of  all  other  so- 
vereigns, and  vows  perpetual  devotion  to  Him  by 
whom  it  has  been  delivered  and  restored  (vers. 
12-15).  Her  utter  incapacity  to  save  herself  is 
then  contrasted  with  God's  power  to  restore  His 
people  to  new  life,  with  a  joyful  anticipation  of 
which  the  song  concludes  (vers.  16-19).  The  ad- 
ditional sentences  contain  a  beautiful  and  tender 
intimation  of  the  trials  which  must  be  endured 
before  these  glorious  events  take  place,  with  a 
solemn  assurance  that  Jehovah  is  about  to  visit 
both  His  people  and  their  enemies  with  chastise- 
ments (vers.  20,  21)."— D.  M.]. 

2.  LORD thy  name.— Vers.  11-13.    The 

Prophet  perceives  the  approach  of  great  things, 
but  men  perceive  nothing  of  them.  He  com- 
plains of  this  to  the  Lord.  Thy  hand  is  lifted 
up,  says  he,  and  they  see  it  not.  [The  ad- 
verb "when  "  is  unnecessarily  supplied  in  the  E. 
V.  It  is  better  to  render  literally  "  Thy  hand  is 
lifted  up  ;  they  will  not  see"  or  "  (but)  they  do 
not  see  it."— D.  M.].  The  uplifted  hand  is  ready, 
and  able  to  smite.  The  expression  HOT  T  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  in  more  senses  than  one. 
May  it  not  signify  here  the  menacing  high  hand? 
According  to  Scripture  great  signs  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  will  precede  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
(Mattxxiv.  3,  8,  29),  but  the  wicked  will  not  give 
heed  to  these  signs  (Matt.  xxiv.  37-39).  They 
will  not  be  willing  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
them.  But  they  will  be  forced  to  their  confusion 
(IE'3'1  is  a  parenthetical  clause  marking  a  circum- 
stance) to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
signs  from  the  correspondence  between  them  and 
the  decisive  facts  following  on  them,  when  they 
shall  have  perceived  the  zeal,  i.  e.,  the  strict, 
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judging,  and  avenging  righteouaness  of  God 
(comp.  ix.  C  ;  xi.  13  ;  xxxviii.  32;  Ixiii.  15)  at- 
testing itself  on  the  people  (comp.  in  regard  to 
the  construction,  Ps.  Ixix.  10).  [The  expression 
ay  DNJp  made  dependent  in  the  E.  V.  on  HJ'0% 
and  understood  of  the  envy  of  the  heathen  toward 
the  people  of  God,  is  riglitly  made  dependent  by 
our  author  on  lin',  and  is  also  rightly  understood 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  (ix.  6:  xxxvii. 
32),  but  this  zeal  of  tlie  Lord  is  not  directed 
against  a  people  who  are  none  of  His,  as  Dk. 
Naegelseacii  thinks,  but  is  the  zeal  of  the  Lokd 
for  His  own  people.— D.  M.].  The  fire  of  this 
zeal  will  consume  tho^e  men  who  could  see,  but 
would  not  see;  will  devour  thy  adversaries 
(T"*^!  prefixed  apposition  to  the  suffix  in  D7:)Xi1). 
From  the  wicked,  who  to  their  dismay  are  sur- 
prised by  the  judgment  of  God,  the  Prophet  turns 
to  the  pious  who  wait  for  the  day  of  judgment  as 
the  day  of  their  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28). 
These  express  the  confident  assurance  that  the 
Lord  will  assign,  prepare  them  peace  on  that 
great  day.  ri3ii/,  ponere,  statuere,  is  found  in 
Isaiah  only  here,  comp.  2  Kings  iv.  38;  Ezek. 
xxlv.  3  ;  Ps.  xxii.  IG.  The  righteous  justly  ex- 
pect from  the  judgment  the  peace  of  God.  For 
how  could  the  righteous  Judge  award  them  aught 
else,  seeing  that  He  Himself  has  wrought  their 

works  ?  Instead  of  the  second  1 JT  we  should  per- 
haps rather  expect  U3  ;  but  the  Prophet,  who  de- 
lights in  significant  accords  in  sound,  chose  un- 
doubtedly to  make  a  second  1J7  correspond  to  the 
first,  in  order  to  indicate  thereby  that  the  fruit  of 
the  judgment  must  correspond  to  the  fruit  of  the 

life.  The  third  sentence  begins  with  irn7N  ninv 
The  address  is  thus  more  forcible,  and  forms  an 
antithesis  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sen- 
tence. Is  it  not  a  contradiction  which  cannot  be 
maintained,  when  it  must  be  said  :  Thou  art  in- 
deed our  God,  but  others  rule  over  us  ?  [But  the 
perfect  tense  should  not  be  treated  as  a  present. — 
D.  M.].  To  understand  D'JIS  of  the  worldly 
powers  alone,  which  is  the  common  view,  seems 
to  me  quite  too  restricted,  and  not  to  correspond 
to  the  context.  I  translate  ^^''in  thee"  [''By 
thee,"  i.  c,  by  thy  power  or  help,  is  the  common 
rendering. — D.  M  ].  The  aim  of  ver.  13  is  that 
of  a  general  introduction  into  the  region  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  particularly  spoken  of.  ["  As 
to  the  lo7-ds  who  are  mentioned  in  the  first  clause, 
there  are  two  opinions.  One  is,  that  they  are  the 
Chaldees  or  Babylonians,  under  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  in  bondage.  This  is  now  the  current 
explanation.  The  other  is,  that  they  are  the  false 
gods  or  idols  whom  the  Jews  had  served  before 
the  exile.  Against  the  former  and  in  favor  of 
the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  suggested,  first, 
that  the  Babylonian  bondage  did  not  hinder  the 
Jews  from  mentioning  Jehovah's  name  or  prais- 
ing Him  ;  secondly,  that  the  whole  verse  looks 
like  a  confession  of  their  own  fault  and  a  promise 
of  amendment,  rather  than  a  reminiscence  of 
their  sufferings  ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  seems  to 
be  an  obvious  comparison  between  the  worship  of 
Jehovah   as  our,  with  some  other  worship  and 

some  other  deity An  additional  argu- 

-nent  in  favor  of  the  reference  of  the  verse  to 


spiritual  ruler.s,  is  its  exact  correspondence  with 
the  singular  fact  in  Jewish  history,  that  since  the 
Babylonish  exile  they  have  never  even  been  sus- 
pected of  idolatrv."  Alexander.— D.  M.]. 

3.  They  are  dead ends  of  the  earth. 

—Vers.  14-15.  The  Prophet  proceeds  now  di- 
rectly to  the  thought  which  he  intends  afterwards, 
ver.  19,  to  bring  to  light :  the  resun-eciion  of  the 
dead.  But  that  the  light  of  this  wonderful  divine 
revelation  may  shine  more  conspicuously  he  pre- 
sents, as  a  foil  to  it,  the  df  inion  which  had  not 
been  hitherto  disputed,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  indisputable,  viz.,  that  the  dead  do  not  come 
to  life  again.  [But  what  indication  is  given  that 
the  Prophet  in  the  14th  verse  means  to  relate  an 
opinion  said  to  prevail  universally  in  regard  to 
the  impossibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead? 
Why  not  rather  understand  this  verse  as  a  decla- 
ration that  the  other  lords  just  spoken  of  should 
not  merely  cease  to  exist,  but  even  to  be  remem- 
bered ?  The  language  used  is  applicable  to  the 
deities  of  an  effete  mythology  once  worshipped  by 
Israel,  as  well  as  to  the  Babylonian  and  previous 
oppressors  of  Israel-  In  regard  to  the  opinion 
which  "  hitherto  has  passed  and  even  now  passes 
in  the  whole  world  as  incontrovertible  truth,  that 
there  is  no  redemption  from  the  bands  of  death," 
does  not  Hosea,  an  earlier  Prophet  than  Isaiah, 
announce  that  death  and  Sheol  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  prey  ?  Hos.  xiii.  14.  Isaiah  him- 
self, too,  does  not  here  for  the  first  time  make 
mention  of  the  vanquishing  of  death.  See  xxv. 
8  ;  comp.  Job.  xix.  25-27.— D.  M.].     For  this 

very  reason  (]I)7=with  reference  to  this,  in  so 
far.  Comp.  on  Jer.  v.  2 ;  lea.  xxvii.  9)  hast  thou 
visited  and  destroyed  them  and  made  their 
memory  to  perish.  Most  interpreters  under- 
stand verse  15  of  the  fall  and  resuscitation  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  [And  rightly  do  they  so  under- 
stand it.  Few  readers  will  assent  to  Db.  Naegels- 
bach's  singular  opinion  that  the  land  that  is  en- 
larged is  the  region  of  the  dead.  In  the  E.  V. 
the  last  clause  of  verse  15  is  rendered  ''  thou  had."t 
removed  it  far  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
But  the  words  "it"  and  "  unto"  are  not  in  the 
original  text,  and  the  pluperfect  is  not  warranted. 
Omitting  these  additions  and  discarding  the  plu- 
perfect, we  have  the  rendering,  "  thou  hast  re- 
moved the  ends  of  the  land,"  i.  «.,  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  country.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
extension  of  territory  had  been  granted  along  with 
increase  of  population. — D.  M.]. 

3.  LORD  in  trouble world  fallen.— 

Vers.  lG-18.  But  even  in  the  realm  of  the  dead 
the  longing  for  life  and  the  hope  of  regaining  it 
are  not  extinguished.  Even  the  dead  in  their 
distress  seel:;  the  Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  hope. 
[''  Visit  is  here  used  in  the  unusual  but  natural 
sense  of  seeking  God  in  supplication." — Alexan- 
der].    The  prayer  of  the  dead  in  a  low  whisper 

(tynb)  ascends  from  their  place  of  trial  to  the 
Lord.  [If  we  take  our  theology  from  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  there  is  no  "  place  of  trial"  for  the  god- 
ly after  this  life.  The  righteous  man  when  he 
dies  enters  into  peace,  Ivii.  2.  I  need  hardly  state 
here  that  a  purgatory,  according  to  Boman  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  is  not  intended  for  unbelievers.— D. 
M.].  Verse  17  obviously  supposes  that  a  deliv- 
erance from  Sheol  is  possible,  and  that  the  hope 
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of  this  deliverance  is  not  extinct  in  its  occupants. 
This  liope  produces  rather,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Prophet,  in  the  dwellers  of  Hades,  a  strug- 
gle ami  endeavor  after  liberation  from  prison  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  pains  of  child-bearing. 
But  this  impulse  of  hope  remains  unsatistied  so 
long  as  it  is  a  merely  natural  one.  I  take  '"I'J^O 
not  in  the  causal  but  in  the  local  pignification=far 
from  (comp.  xiv.  19 ;  xxii.  3  ;  Judg.  ix.  21).  Far 
from  Jehovah,  without  vital  union  with  Him,  a 
dead  man  cannot  raise  himself  to  new  life.  [1  prefer 
taking  l\J3i3  in  the  causal  signification.  The 
text  runs— "  So  have  we  been"  ('^'H),  not  "we 
are." — D.  M.].  All  convulsive  efforts  of  the  dead 
which  aim  at  a  new  life  are  ineffectual.  They 
are  like  bringing  forth  wind,  the  issue  of  an  ap- 
parent pregnancy  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
called empjieiHnatosis  (Gesenius,  Delizsch).  The 
DTIO  must  learn  by  experience  that  without  Je- 
hovah they  cannot  bless  (comp.  on  T\yW  ver.  1) 
the  land  of  their  habitation,  i.  c,  here,  the  earth 
(comp.  afterwards  '.^H),  because,  however  con- 
vulsive their  pangs  may  be,  through  them  no  in- 
habitaats  of  the  world  (Ps.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Isa. 
xviii.  3;  xxvi.  9;  Nab.  i.  5;  Lam.  iv.  12)  will 
drop,  i.  e.,  no  births  to  a  new  life  will  take  place. 

biJJ  is  used  here  and  ver.  19  of  the  partus.  Comp. 
the  Greek  Ki-nTciv,  the  Latin  cadere,  the  German 
werfen  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  897).     [This  meaning  of 

73J  is  in  my  opinion  more  than  doubtful.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Shades  in  Hades 
striving  to  give  birth  to  themselves,  fruitlessly 
laboring  to  get  back  into  the  world,  and  this,  not 
■so  much  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  themselves 
from  their  gloomy  abode,  as  with  a  view  to  bless 
the  world  with  new  inhabitants,  and  to  work  de- 
liverance or  safety  for  it?  Generous  Shades  1 
So  self-forgetful  amid  their  sufferings  in  Hades  1 
The  judicious  reader  may  be  left  to  make  his  own 
comments  on  this  strange  notion. — D.  M.]. 

5.  Thy  dead— the  dead.— Ver.  19.  ["This 
verse  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  one 
before  it.  To  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  people 
to  save  themselves,  he  now  opposes  their  actual 
deliverance  by  God. "^Alexander.].  The  suf- 
fix of  the  first  person  in  ^ru21  corresponds  to 
the  suffix  of  the  second  person  in  yniD.  n73J 
(ver.  25)  is  never  used  in  the  plural.  It  is  a 
collective  word  (comp.  Lev  xi.  8,  11  sqq.;  Jer. 
vii.  33;  xvi.  4  et  saepe).  We  have  to  refer  the 
pufiBx  of  the  first  person  to  the  Prophet  wlio  here 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  church.  It  is  he  who 
after  the  disconsolate  words  of  the  Shades  [?] 
speaks  as  the  interpreter  of  Jehovah  here  (and 
afterwards  vers.  20,  21)  words  of  consolation,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  utters  the  triumphant 
call  to  awake,  which  will  one  day  be  pronounced 
by  a  mightier  voice  that  it  may  be  fulfilled. 
12j;  'J3»  only  here,  comp.  xviii.  3.  Tlie  words 
'Ul  ■?□  'J  graphically  depict  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  what  goes  before.  On  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  a  wonderful  dew  will  coyer  the 
earth.    It  is  no  more  the  earthly  dew,  it  is  a 

heavenly,  a  divine  dew  (therefore  'I.?!?).    If  even 
now  the  earthly  dew,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
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mirror  themselves  in  it,  sparkles  like  pearls,  how 
resplendent  will  be  the  drops  of  that  heavenly 
dew,  every  one  of  which  will  be  a  glorified  lumi- 
nous body,  a  body  of  the  resurrection  1  The 
plural  mix  is  found  only  here;  for  nilN  2 
Kings  iv.  39  is  a  quite  different  word  [?].  Dp'lX 
also  occurs  only  once;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  7.  The  singu- 
lar n^lN  is  found  Ps.  cxxxix.  12  ;  Est.  viii.  16. 
That  the  signification  "  lights  "  suits  the  connec- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.  For  the  new  resurrec- 
tion life  is  a  life  in  the  liglit  (John  i.  4 ;  viii.  12), 
and  the  <S(ifa  of  which  our  body,  as  av/ifiop'pov 
with  the  body  of  Christ,  will  partake  (Phil.  iii. 
21)  is  in  its  nature  light  (Matt.  xvii.  2).  But 
whence  come  these  forms  of  light  which  as 
heavenly  dew-drops  will  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  shine  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 
They  have  arisen,  i.  e.,  they  come  out  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  hitherto  as  D^NSl,  as  gloomy 
shades  have  dwelt.  At  the  almighty  word  of  the 
LoKD  the  earth  was  forced  to  give  up  (cast  out, 
ver.  18)  these  D'Xin  that  had  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  a  spoil  that  could  not  be  snatched  from 
it  (ver.  14). 

6.  Come  my  people- her  slain. — Vers. 

20,  21.  If  we  receive  the  simple  natural  im- 
pression made  by  the  Prophet's  representaiion, 
we  must  s.oy  that  we  are  transported  by  these  two 
verses  into  the  time  q/Jer  the  resurrection.  [?]  For 
what  people  can  be  addressed  except  that  which 
according  to  ver.  19  has  been  awakened  to  new 
life  ?  And  why  must  this  people  after  it  had  in 
Hades  pined  so  long  in  suspense  and  anxiety,  [?] 
conceal  itself  again  after  it  had  hardly  come  forth 
to  the  light  ?  And  why  is  it  set  forth  as  a  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  the  time  during  which  the 
people  shall  remain  hidden,  that  in  that  time  the 
earth  shall  di.sclose  all  the  sited  blood  it  had  ab- 
sorbed, and  all  corpses  of  the  slain  whicli  it  had 
concealed  and  kept?  Is  that  not  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  the  last  judgment  which 
brings  everything  to  light  and  finislies  every- 
thing ?  These  are  questions  the  answer  to  which 
was  not  known  by  the  Prophet  himself  It  is 
the  Apocalypse  of  tlie  New  Testament  that  first 
solves  for  us  this  riddle.  It  distinguishes  a  first 
and  a  second  resurrection.  And  it  m.nkes  the 
setting  loose  of  Satan  with  the  last  a.ssault  on  the 
city  of  God  follow  the  first  resurrection,  after 
which  there  ensues  the  second  general  resurrec- 
tion with  the  great  universal  judgment  (Eev. 
XX.).  [According  to  this  exposition  they  who 
partake  of  the  first  resurrection  were  gloomy 
sliades  in  misery  till  the  earth  cast  them  forth  ; 
and  after  having  been  raised  from  the  dead  they 
must  hide  themselves.  But  the  dead  in  Christ 
were  never  shades  in  misery,  and  when  they  are 
raised,  thev  Shall  be  at  once  caught  up  to.  meet 
the  Lord  "in  the  air  and  to  be  ever  with  Him. 
1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by 
our  author  in  illustrating  this  passage  of  Isaiah 
from  the  Apocalypse  is  very  striking. — D.  M.]. 
What  those  chaml^ers  are  into  which  the  people 
should  go  C^'^J}  only  here  in  Isaiah)  the  Prophet 
does  not  explain.  Bat  when  according  to  Kev. 
XX.  9  the  TTapep.lio'kfi  tuv  dyiav  and  the  rriJAtf 
yyavTifih^  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  I  ^  cannot 
doubt  that  the  saints  are  enjoined  during  the 
short  tribulation   of  the  city  to  withdraw,  and 
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give  themselves  to  solitary  prayer  in  quiet  ex- 
pectation. At  the  same  time  this  does  not,  1 
think,  exclude  the  application  of  the  counsel  here 
given  by  the  Prophet  to  all  cases  related  to  that 
final  and  highest  storm  of  indignation  as  typical 
and  preparatory  events.  Ver.  21  0^1  a  storm, 
storm  of  wrath,  is  a  word  which  occurs  not  rarely 
in  Isaiah;  x.  5,25;  xiii.  5;  xxx.  27.  The  storm 
is  comparatively  short,  but  in  its  intensity  sur- 
passes all  others.  For  it  comprehends  according 
to  Rev.  XX.  9-15  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  Satan,  and  the  general  judgment.  Verse  21 
answers  to  tliis  exactly.  If  Jehovah  rises  from 
His  place  in  order  to  visit  the  guilt  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ('Xn  DE^'  collectively)  on  them, 
and  if  tlie  earth  then  discloses  all  hidden  blood- 
guiltiness,  this  plainly  enough  indicates  that  that 
storm  of  wrath  involves  a  work  of  judgment. 


The  words  ''  for,  behold,  the  Lord  cometh  out 
of  his  place,"  are  taken  literally  from  Micah,  i. 
3  comp.  Matt.  xxv.  31  ;  Rev.  xx.  11.  As  count- 
erpart to  the  blessed  fruits,  which  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  ver.  19  will  bring  forth,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  proof  of  the  all-comprehensive  cha- 
racter of  the  judgment,  the  slain  and  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  are  specified  as  what  the  earth 
will  on  that  day  cause  to  come  to  light.  The 
earth  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  the  blood  of 
Abel  who  was  the  first  person  slain  (Gen.  iv.  11). 
And  since  that  time  it  has  taken  in  all  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  and  all  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain ;  and  preserves  them  faithfully  for  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  they  shall  come  forth  as 
incontrovertible  witnesses  against  the  guilty.  In 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,  too,  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  the  sea,  and  death,  and  Hades  will 
disclose  all  their  dead  (Rev.  xx.  13). 


7.    THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  WORLDLY  POWERS  AND  ZION'S  JOYFUL  EESUE- 
RECTION.    Chaptek  XXVII.  1-9. 

1  In  that  day  the  Lord  with  his  "sore  and  great  and  strong  sword, 
Shall  punish  leviathan  the  '"piercing  serpent, 

Even  leviathan,  that  crooked  serpent ; 

And  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea. 

2  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her, 
A  vineyard  of  red  wine. 

3  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ;  . 
I  will  water  it  every  moment . 

Lest  any  hurt  it, 

I  will  keep  it  night  and  day. 

4  Fury  is  not  in  me; 

Who  "would  set  the  briers  and  thorns  against  me  in  battle  ? 
I  would  'go  through  them, 
I  would  burn  them  together. 
6  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength, 
That  he  may  make  peace  with  me  ; 
And  he  shall  make  peace  with  me. 

6  "He  shall  cause  them  that  come  of  Jacob  to  take  root : 
Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud, 

And  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit. 

7  Hath  he  smitten  him,  'as  he  smote  those  that  smote  him  ? 

Or  is  he  slain  according  to  the  slaughter  of  them  that  are  slain  by  Mm  ? 

8  In  measure,  *when  it  shooteth  forth,  thou  wilt  debate  with  it ; 
'°He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind. 

9  By  this,  therefore,  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged ; 
And  this  is  all  the  fruit  to  take  away  his  sin; 

When  he  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar 
As  'chalkstones  that  are  beaten  in  sunder. 
The  sgroves  and  "images  shall  not  stand  up. 


'  Or,  croiising  like  a  bar. 

*  Or,  when  thoa  sendcst  it  forth. 


'  Or,  march  against. 

'  Or,  when  he  removeth  it. 


"  Heb.  according  to  the  stroke  of  thote. 
*  Or,  sun-images. 


*  \'"''^-         _,  "  fleeing. 

1  iK  coming  dam  will  Jacob  take  root.   '  he  bloweth  with  his  rowh  blast. 

•  images  of  Ashtoreth.  ^ 


•  will  set. 

'  stxtnes  of  mortar. 


CHAP.  XXVII.  1-9. 
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Ver.  2.  On  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  {iixneXiiy 
KaKoi  cirtfluVij/xo),  of  the  Targum  {omea  plantata  in  terra 
bona),  and  of  many  codices  and  editions,  many  inter- 
preters read  lon,  whicli  finds  support  in  inn~'n13, 
Amos  V.  11,  and  "IBtl  ntJ?,  Isa.  xxxii.  12.  Co'mp.  v.  7; 
Jer.  iii.  19.  Although  Ian  is  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, IDn  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  here.  For  what 
does  "ibn  D"lDn>eau?  [But  compare  r^H  |3J,  Numb, 
vi.  4;  Jud.  xiii.  14,  and  such  phrases  as  a  mine  of 
wealth,  a  wetl  of  water.  Though  Dr.  Naegelsbach  follow.'! 
most  modern  commentators  in  preferring  the  reading 
IDH,  there  is  no  necessity  for  altering  here  the  com- 
mon text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. — D.  M.].  If  the  suppo- 
sition be  made  that  0^3  denotes  a  plantation  in  gen- 
eral, and  iTT  W^2,  Judg.  xv.  5,  be  appealed  to,  still  DID 
alone  denotes  a  vineyard  in  so  many  places  that  the 
addition  Ton  appears  pleonastic.    [But  this  objection 


GRAMMATICAL. 

would  equally  avail  against  such  an  expression  as  a 
spring  of  water.  — D.  M.J.  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
"inn  denotes  anobler  kind  of  wine.  I  prefer  therefore, 
wiih  DnECnsLEK  and  Delitzsch,  and  many  older  inter- 
preters, to  read  IDfl- 

Ver.  5.  Dbeoiislee  is  in  error  in  thinking  that  ntC;?'' 
cannot  be  taken  as  jussive.  Comp.  Naeoelsbach,  g  90, 
3,  c. 

Ver.  6.  ty'inn  radices  agere  (Job  v.  3;  Ps.  Ixxx.  10)  is 
denominative  from  J^TtJ*  (comp.  xlviii.  24). 

Ver.  8.  The  VFord  nXDKD3  is  best  derived  from  DKD 
mensura,  so  that  the  word  is  contracted  from  nND3 
nt^D.  Dagesh  forte  in  the  second  D  arises  from  tile  as- 
similation of  the  n,  while  the  first  K  has  completely 
lost  its  power  as  a  consonant.  Compare  HN'lp?  for 
HNIpS,  HNtan  for  HNBH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  If  we  consider  that  vers.  1, 10  and  11  of  this 
chapter  are  directed  against  the  worldly  power, 
while  vers.  2-9,  and  12,  13,  contain  words  of  com- 
fort for  Israel,  we  ascertain  that  the  chapter  is 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  each  of  which 
again  con.sists  of  two  subdivisions  which  corres- 
pond to  one  another.  The  Prophet  sees  here  also 
the  salvation  of  Israel  set  off  by  the  foil  of  the 
judgment  inflicted  on  the  heathen  worldly  power. 
If  we  connect,  aa  many  do,  ver.  1  with  chap.  xxvi. 
we  destroy  the  beautiful  parallelism  of  chapter 
xxvii.,  violate  the  principle  of  the  number  two, 
which  dominates  chaps,  xxiv. — xxvii.,  and  bring 
ver.  1  into  a  connection  to  which  it  does  not  be- 
long. For  after  the  words  in  xxvi.  21,  which  are 
of  so  general  a  character,  chap,  xxvii.  would  not 
follow  naturally ;  and  is  not  xxvii.  1,  by  the  for- 
mula in  that  day,  even  as  manifestly  separated 
from  xxvi.  21  as  it  is  connected  thereby  with 
xxvii.  2  ?  As  chapter  xxv.  is  related  to  chapter 
xxiv.,  BO  is  chap,  xxvii.  related  to  chap.  xxvi. 
As  in  chap.  xxv.  Mount  Zion  emerges  from  the 
all-embracing  scenes  of  judgment  as  the  only  place 
of  salvation  and  peace,  so  the  leading  thought  in 
chap,  xxvii.  is  seen  to  be  Israel's  victory  over  its 
enemies,  the  worldly  powers,  and  its  deliverance 
from  their  grasp,  in  order,  as  a  united  people,  to 
partake  of  salvation  on  Mount  Zion.  The  Pro- 
phet in  XXV.  10  sqq.,  set  forth  the  worldly  pow- 
ers under  the  name  of  Moab,  and  he  now  gives  a 
different  emblematic  representation  of  them.  He 
exhibits  them  under  the  form  of  beasts  as  the 
straight  and  the  coiled  Leviathan,  and  as  the  cro- 
codile. Of  all  these  he  declares  that  they  will  be 
vanquished  by  the  mighty  sword  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
!)•  A  call  is  at  the  same  time  made  by  hira 
to  begin  a  hymn  regarding  Israel,  as  he  himself 
had  already  done,  xxv.  1  sqq.  (ver.  2).  In  this 
hymn  Jehovah  Himself  is  introduced  as  the 
Speaker.  He  declares  that  He  will  faithfully 
protect  and  tend  Israel  as  His  vineyard  (ver.  3). 
And  if  hostile  powers,  like  thorns  and  thistles, 
should  desire  again  to  injure  the  vineyard,  He 
will  terribly  intervene,  and  burn  them  up  (verse 
i)  '■  unless  they  make  peace  with  Hira  by  humble 
and  believing  submission  under  His  might  (5). 


'  Israel  shall  accordingly  in  the  distant  future  take 
root,  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  earth  with  its 
fruits  (ver.  6).  That  the  prospect  of  such  a  glo- 
rious future  is  disclosed  to  Israel  ought  not  to 
seem  strange.  Think  how  the  Lord  has  hith- 
erto treated  Israel.  It  has  never  been  exposed 
to  such  destructive  strokes  as  its  enemies  (ver.  7). 
The  Lord  metes  out  punishment  to  Israel  in 
spoonfuls,  not  by  the  bushel,  punishing  it  only  by 
temporary  rejection  when  He  makes  His  breath 
pass  over  the  land  like  a  blast  of  the  east  wind 
(ver.  8).  And  by  these  very  chastisements  Is- 
rael's guilt  is  purged,  and  Israel  reaps  then  the 
blessed  fruit,  that  the  stones  of  the  altars  of  its 
false  gods  are  become  as  lime-stones  that  are 
crushed  and  cast  away,  and  that  therefore  the 
images  of  Ashtoreth  and  of  the  sun  will  stand  up 
no  more  (ver.  9). 

2.  In  that  day in  the  sea. — Ver.  1.  The 

expression  in  that  day  indicates  here  too  that 
what  is  introduced  by  this  formula  belongs  to  the 
same  stage  of  the  world's  history  as  what  precedes. 
The  Prophet  freely  uses  the  verb  np3  in  these 
chapters  of  punitive  visitation :  xxiv.  21 ;  xxvi. 
14,  21 ;  xxvii.  3.     That  np3''  here  is  connected 

with  np37,  xxvi.  21,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
For  truly  the  visitation  spoken  of  in  xxvii.  1  is  a 
part,  yea,  the  chief  part  of  that  universal  one 
which  has  for  its  object,  according  to  xxvi.  21, 
the  whole  population  of  the  earth.  But  I  cannot 
concede  that  the  visitation  xxvii.  1  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  one  threatened  in  xxvi.  21. 
For,  as  has  been  shown  above,  chap,  xxvii.  is  not 
of  so  general  a  character  as  chap.  xxvi.  And  the 
formula  in  that  day  points  to  a  difTerence  as 
well  as  to  contemporaneousness.  In  xxvii.  1  that 
part  of  the  judgment  is  prominently  set  forth 
which  has  respect  to  the  great  worldly  powers  that 
are  the  immediate  oppressors  of  Israel,  as  chaps, 
xxv.  and  xxvii.  have  for  their  subject  the  singular 
position  of  Israelinthegeneral  judgment  indicated 

by  D'WnUl  [I'X  in3  (xxiv.  23  comp.  xxv.  6)  or 
D'SE/n'Jl  EHpn  nna  (xxvii.  13).  The  sword  of 
Jehovah,  symbol  of  His  power  that  destroys  everv- 
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thing  opposed  to  it,  is  after  the  original  passage, 
Deut.  xxxii.  41  sq.,  often  mentioned ;  Ps.  vii.  13  ; 
xvii.  13;  Isa,  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ixvi.  16;  Jer.  xii.  12; 
xlvii.  6.  This  sword  with  which  the  Lokd  will 
annihilate  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  described  as 
hard  in  respect  to  its  material,  great  in  regard  to 
its  length,  and  strong  with  reference  to  its  irresis- 
tible action.  These  enemies  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented nnder  the  image  of  monstrous  beasts.  This 
form  of  expression  is  based  on  views  which  per- 
vade the  divine  revelation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixvili.  31 ;  Ixxiv.  13  ;  Dan. 
vii.  3  sqq.;  viii.  3  sqq. ;  Kev.  xii.  3  sqq. ;  xiii._l 
sqq.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  human  (Dan.  vii. 
13  sqq.),  the  worldly  power  is  animal,  brutal, 
heartless,  cruel.  Here,  first  of  all,  the  question 
arises  whether  merely  earthly  powers  of  the  world 
are  meant,  and  not  rather  powers  of  heaven 
and  of  the  world  as  xxiv.  21.  Insupport  of  the 
view  that  the  two  Leviathans  mentioned  in  this 
verse  are  powers  of  heaven,  appeal  is  made  to  Job 
xxvi.  13,  where  certainly  TT^Il  iJ'n:  is  mentioned 
as  a  constellation.    Hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn 

that  also  [mbp;?  t^nj  is  a  constellation  (Hitzig, 
Hendewekk,  Dreohsleb).  But  the  wliole 
structure  of  these  four  chapters  proves  that  powers 
of  heaven  cannot  be  here  in  question.  For  our 
chapter  stands  parallel  to  chap,  xxv.,  and  treats 
of  the  peculiar  po.sition  of  Israel  in  opposition  to 
the  worldly  power.  But  in  chap.  xxv.  the  worldly 
power  is  represented  by  what  is  of  the  earth,  by 
the  personified  Moab.  Here  there  is  a  climax, 
while  three  animal  forms,  phiced  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  discourse,  take  the  part  of 
Moab,  which  is  there  placed  at  the  close.  More- 
over, in  this  passage,  PI'I^  ViTM  and  Iin7py  B'nj 
are  not  the  leading  terms.  But  these  designations 
only  define  more  particularly  the  term  Levia- 
than. The  case  would  be  different  if  the  latter 
term  were  wanting,  and  the  Prophet  spoke  only 
of '3  Wr\i  and  'V  ty'nj-  As  our  text  runs,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  Prophet  has  in  view  two  powers 
that  in  tlieir  nature  are  closely  related,  nay  essen- 
tially alike,  for  wliich  reason  he  designates  both 
of  them  by  the  name  Leviathan. — They  have, 
however,  their  individual  peculiarities,  wherefore 
he  more  particularly  defines  the  one  as  the  flee- 
ing serpent  and  the  otlier  as  the  coiled  ser- 
pent. The  predicate  "fleeing  serpent "'  is  mani- 
festly borrowed  from  Job  xxvi.  13,  as  we  have 
already  observed  manifold  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
book  of  Job  in  Isaiah  (comp.  on  xiv.  30;  xvii.  2; 
xxi.  4;  xxii,  2,  4,  22,  24;  xxiii.  12;  xxv.  2). 
Tlie  expression  IT'ID  iilr\i  denotesin  Job,  as  ison 
all  hands  admitted,  a  constellation  or  appearance 
in  the  heavens,  although  the  learned  still  dispute 
whether  it  is  the  dragon,  or  the  milky  way,  or 
the  scorpion,  or  the  rainbow  (comp.  Leyrer  in 
Heezog's  B.  Ency.  XIX.,  p.  565).  Isaiah,  how- 
ever, found  the  expression  in  its  literal  significa- 
tion fit  to  be  appended  as  an  apposition  to  tlie 
term  Leviathan.  This  is  apparent,  because  Levia- 
than  nowhere  else  denotes  a   constellation,  and 

the  second  apposition  I'nSp;?  !J/nj  occurs  in  no 
other  place  as  the  name  of  a  constellation.  The 
question  then  is,  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
nnn  tvn:  ?  That  ©nj  denotes  a  serpent,  is  un- 
doubted.    The  word  is  found  in  this  signification 


[in  Isaiah  xiv.  29;  Ixv.  25.  But  nn3  which, 
besides  here  and  Job  xxvi.  13,  occurs  only  Isa. 
xliii.  14,  can  according  to  its  etymology  (^^|/u- 
gere)  have  only  the  meaning  "  fleeing."  A  ETI] 
n'13  is  therefore  a  serpent  which  at  full  stretch 
flees  away  in  haste.  In  opposition  to  it  E'DJ 
pnVpy  is  a  crooked,  coiled  serpent.  The  word 
pn7pj?  is  air.  ?.ey.  The  radix  Wi?  occurs  besides 
only  in  'PUJ?  (Hab.  i.  4  jus  perversum)  and  in 
^'^^pSlPJi,  tortuosa,  crookednesses,  crooked  ways 
(Judges  V.  6;  Ps.  cxxv.  5).  lij}.^!?  is  a  poetic 
symbolical  generic  name  which  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  Crocodile  (Job  xl.  25 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14),  sometimes  to  other  monsters  of  the  deep  (Job 
iii-  8;  Ps.  civ.  26).  With  such  a  bellaa  aquaiica 
the  two  worldly  powers  are  here  compared  in 
such  a  way  that  each  is  placed  in  parallel  with  a 
species  of  this  genus.  For  it  is  plain  that  two 
powers  are  compared  witli  two  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Leviathan,  the  one  with  one  species,  and  the 
other  with  another  species ;  and  that  a  third 
power  is  compared  with  the  ['JH-  The  sword  is 
a  single  one.  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  is 
the  subject  common  to  three  predicates.  But  the 
Leviathan  is  twice  named,  each  time  with  a  diifer- 
ent  specifying  word.  And  tliat  the  Prophet  un- 
derstands under  the  ['Ji"l  a  third  hostile  power  is 
evident  from  his  not  putting  this  term  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  term  Leviathan.  When  afterwards, 
vers.  12  and  13,  the  land  of  the  Euphrate,s,  Assy- 
ria and  Egypt  are  expressly  designated  as  the 
countries  from  which  redeemed  Israel  will  return 
home,  is  not  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Lord  having  according  to  ver.  1  crushed 
tliese  hostile  powers  and  so  compelled  them  to  let 
Israel  go  free  ?  It  has  been  further  observed  that 
I'in  denotes  Egypt,  li.  9  (the  only  place  beside 
this  one  where  it  occurs  in  Isaiah) ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
3 ;  xxxii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13.  The  word  is  in 
meaning,  though  not  in  etymology,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  term  Leviathan.  Now  if  these 
places  where  j"Jn  is  used  in  reference  to  Egypt 
are  borrowed  from  the  one  before  us,  they  cer- 
tainly bear  witness  to  au  ancient  and  indisputa- 
ble interpretation.  We  are,  therefore,  fully  jus- 
tified in  understanding  Egypt  to  be  denoted  by  tlie 
dragon  that  is  in  the  sea  (regarding  □''  comp. 
xviii.  2;  xix.  5  ;  xxi.  1).  But  if  the  fin  denotes 
Egypt,  then  the  Leviathan,  the  fleeing  ser- 
pent, must  be  the  land  of  the  Tigris,  i.  e.,  Assy- 
ria, for  the  serpent  shooting  q\nckly  along  is  an 
apt  emblem  of  the  rapid  Tigris,  which  name, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  (Stka- 
BO  XL  p.  527  ;  Curt.  VI.  36),  means  an  arrow. 
In  the  Persian  and  Kurdish  Tir  denotes  both  an 
arrow  and  the  Tigris  (comp.  Gesen.,  Thes.,  p. 
44S).  In  regard  to  the  windings  of  the  Euphrates 
Herodotus  speaks  (I.,  185)  and  relates  that  in 
sailing  down  the  river,  Arderikka,  a  place  situated 
on  it,  is  passed  by  three  times  in  tliree  days. 
Might  not  Jeremiah  (1. 17)  have  had  this  passage 
before  his  mind  in  writing;  "first  the  king  of 
As.syria  ate  him,  and  last  this  Nebuchadrezzir, 
king  of  Babylon,  hath  crushed  his  bones  ?"  Assy- 
ria, the  power  that  rushed  straight  upon  Israel, 
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laid  hold  of  him  with  its  teeth .  But  it  tore  off  as 
it  were  only  pieces  of  his  flesh,  inflicted  flesh 
wounds.  But  Babylon  has  as  the  Boa  Constrictor 
enfolded  Israel  in  the  coils  of  his  powerful  body 
and  crushed  his  bones.  Comp.  Naegelsbach 
on  Jer.  1.  17.  That  Isaiah  had  Babylon  bel'ore 
his  mind  is  just  as  possible  here  as  xxi.  1-10. 
Both  places  are  to  be  similarly  explained. 

3.  In  that  day wine.— Ver.2.  While  the 

worldly  powers  are  annihilated,  Israel  is  elevated 
to  high  joy  and  honor.  The  Propliet  announces 
this  for  the  comfort  of  his  people  in  a  hymn 
which  is  parallel  to  the  hymn  xxv.  1-5.  This 
hymn  is  peculiar  in  its  structure,  as  it  consists  of 
brief  members  formed  of  only  two  words.  It  is 
true  that  many  members' of  it  consist  of  three  or 
four  words.  But  two  constitute  always  the  lead- 
ing ideas ;  what  is  over  and  above,  may  be  sajd 
to  be  accessory  ideas  which  are  only  grammati- 
cally indispensable.  In  ver.  4  in  the  line  ljjn''"''0 
n'ty  TOi!'  the  first  two  and  the  last  tvyo  words 
form  each  one  principal  notion.  The  two  chief 
sentences,  verses  3  and  4,  contain  each  four  such 
members  or  lines  consisting  of  two  ideas;  the 
introduction  (ver.  2)  and  the  close  (ver.  5)  each 
contain  three  of  them.  The  principle  of  duality 
is  here  carried  out  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  whole 
consists  of  six  times  two,  and  eight  times  two, 
consequently,  of  28  members.  That  tlie  intro- 
duction and  close  have  each  only  three  times  two 
members,  imparts  to  the  whole  the  charm  of  a 
sort  of  crescendo  and  decrescendo.  Ver.  2  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  song  itself.  For  it  con- 
tains only  the  theme  and  the  summons  to  cele- 
brate it  in  song.  But  it  is  rhythmically  con- 
structed as  the  song  itself  and  rhythmically  re- 
garded, it  is  a  part  of  the  song.  The  words  D1J 
"ll^n  form  the  title  prefixed  absolutely  (comp. 
D'NSn  ver.  6).  Israel  is  compared  with  a  vine- 
yard as  in  V.  1  sqq.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  v.  1  sqq.  Israel  appears  as  a  vineyard  con- 
signed to  destruction  as  a  punishment;  here  it  is 
a  vineyard  faithfully  protected  and  tended.  TOn 
is  found  only  here  and  Dent,  xxxii.  14.  That 
the  word  denotes  wine  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  this  meaning  is  reached  whether  ab  ef- 
fervescendo  (from  fermenting)  or  a  rubedine.  [The 
analogy  of  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac  sup- 
ports the  former  of  these  derivations,  which  is 
the  one  commonly  adopted  by  modern  scholars. 

— D.  M.].  nS  Uj;  is  not  to  be  joined  with  Dl':i 
Ninn.    For  this  date  plainly  refers  to  all  thai 

follows,  and  H  7  IJJ?  are  not  words  of  the  Prophet, 
but  words  which  people  at  that  day  will  call  out 
to  one  another.  7  after  HJi?  in  the  signification 
"in  reference  to"  as  Num.  xxi.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
12 ;  xxix.  5 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  7. 

4.  I  the  LORD peace  with  me. — Vers. 

3-5.  The  Prophet  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of 
the  people  a  song  in  which  Jehovah  Himself  as 
speaker  gives  glorious  promises  to  the  people,  in- 
timates that  the  people  may  regard  these  promises 
as  their  own  certain  possession.  For  they  belong 
to  them  as  those  who  publish  them,  and  they  are 
sure  to  them,  because  they  proclaim  them  as 
verba  ipsissima  of  Jehovah.  The  Lord  promises 
now  that  He  will  keep  His  vineyard  and  abund- 


antly water  it  (D'';?J17  every  moment  as  DnpaS 
which  two  expressions  stand  together  Job  vii.  18. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  14  el  saepe)  yea 
watch  it  night  and  day,  that  it  may  not  be  visited 

by  an  enemy  (lp3  with  7;?  which  elsewhere  de- 
notes a  visitation  for  punishment,  comp.  IIos.  xii. 
3;  Jer.  ix.  24  sq.,  seems  to  stand  here  in  the 
sense  of,  i'J3,  t^JS.  The  fury  (HDn  here  for  the 
first  time  comp.  xxxiv.  2;  xlii.  25;  li.  13, 17,  20, 
22  et  saepe  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah),  which  the 
Lord  formerly  felt  and  manifested  toward  His 
vineyard  Israel  (ver.  5  sqq.),  no  longer  exists. 
Nay  more,  thorns  and  tliistles,  which  the  Lord 
according  to  ver.  6  would  for  a  punishment  let 
grow  up  in  the  old  vineyard,  He  wishes  now  to 
be  set  before  Him  in  order  to  show  by  destroying 
them  the  zeal  of  His  love  for  the  renewed  vine- 
yard. Thorns  and  thistles,  which  grow  from 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard  itself,  are,  in  opposition 
to  the  wild  beasts  which  break  in  from  without, 
symbols  of  internal  decay,  symptoms  of  the  germs 
of  evil  still  existing  in  the  vineyard  itself  Here 
external  foes  are  not  expressly  mentioned  as  in 
chap,  v.,  and  we  have  therefore  to  understand  here 
under  thorns  and  thistles  everything  which  could 
set  itself  against  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
vineyard.  [But  does  not  the  expression  nDn7H3 
point  rather  to  external  enemies  of  the  Church 
as  denoted  under  the  symbols  of  briers  and 
thorns?  D.  M.].  Theasi/7irfetojibiieis,  thorns, is 
explained  by  the  lively  emotion  of  the  Prophet 
(comp.  xxxii.  13).  'JJiT  '0  (only  here  in  Isaiah, 
comp.  Job  xxix.  2;  Jer.  ix.  1)  is  a  formula  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish.    The  suffix  has  here  a  dative 

sense.  nan7r33  is  connected  by  the  Masoretes 
with  what  precedes,  but  it  belongs  necessarily  to 
what  follows,  as  Knobel  and  Delitzsch  have 
perceived.  With  war,  i.  e.,  with  martial  im- 
petuosity, would  the  Lord  stride  in  {};WD  cjradiri, 
ingredi  only  here,  substantives  derived  from  it 
1  Sara.  XX.  3;  1  Chron.  xix.  4)  against  them 
(n3  the  feminine  suffix  refers  to  the  nouns  TOIS 
n"l^,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  as  after- 
wards the  suffix  in  njH'i'N)  and  burn  up  the 
bushes  all  altogether  iTSn  for  JTi'n  only  here. 
When  in  ver.  5  the  Lord  speaks  of  people  before 
whom  the  alternative  is  placed,  either  to  be  over- 
come by  the  storm  of  war  just  mentioned,  or  (IK 
as  conjunction  with  omitted  \3  comp.  Exod.  xxi. 
36 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  13  comp.  Lev.  xiii.  16,  24)  to 
lay  hold  of  the  protection  of  Jehovah  (3  p?nn  iv. 
1  •  1  Kings  i.  50  ;  HJ'D  defence,  protection,  xvii.  9, 
id;  xxiii.  4, 11, 14;  xxv.  4;  xxx.  3)  and  to  make 
peace  with  Him  (Josh.  ix.  15),  we  perceive  that 
He  thinks  of  such  among  the  people  for  whom 
there  is  a  possibility  of  repentance  and  salvation. 
From  this  possibility  even  the^  external  enemies 
of  the  theocracy  are  not  excluded  (ii.  3  ;  xxv.  6 
sqq.),  but  to  Israel  it  appertains  pre-eminently. 
This  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  under 
the  thorns  and  thistles  (ver., 4)  internal  ene- 
mies arising  out  of  Israel  are  to  be  understood. 
The  taking  hold  of  protection  is  a  subordinate 
matter,  involving  merely  passive  submission  and 
endeavor  after  safety.  But  in  the  making  of 
peace  with  God  there  is  something  higher,  poei- 
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tive  yielding  of  one's  self  to  him,  union  with 
Him. 

To  the  last  thought  peculiar  weight  and  em- 
phasis is  given  by  its  repetition  with  □l7t:'  the 
chief  term  placed  'first.  The  close  of  the  song  is 
thus  at  the  same  time  fitly  intimated. 

5.  He  shall  cause with  fruit. — Ver.  6. 

The  cessation  of  a  uniform  rhythm  shows  that  the 
language  of  prose  is  resumed.  But  what  is  now 
said  is  in  sense  closely  connected  with  the  song, 
the  thoughts  of  which  it  explains  and  completes. 
For  it  sounds  as  the  solution  ofariddle  (comp.ver. 
7),  when  it  is  now  explicitly  stated  that  Israel 
is  the  vineyard  of  the  Lokd  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  is  described  as  glorious, 
and  spreading  far  and  wide.  [Dr.  Naegels- 
bach's  translation  of  the  first  clause:  ''In  the 
coming  days  Jacob  shall  take  root"  is  adopted 
by  the  best  modern  scholars,  and  is  much  more 
natural  and  accurate  than  the  rendering  of  the 
Eng.  ver.:  "  He  shall  cause  them  that  come  of  Ja- 
cob to  take  root."  The  sense  of  causing  to  take 
root  is  foreign  to  the  form  of  the  verb  employed, 
and  the  order  of  the  words  will  not  admit  of  the 
translation  those  that  come  of  Israel. — T>  M.] 
D'N^n  supply  Q"P^,  comp.  e.  g.,  D'><3  D'D^  Jer. 
vii.  32 ;  Eccles.  ii.  6  and  nvpN  resfutume  chap, 
xli.  23;  xllv.  7.  The  accusative  marks  the  dura- 
tion of  time.  The  names  Jacob  and  Israel  de- 
signate sometimes  the  whole  people  (chaps.  2,  3, 
5,  6  and  seqq.),  sometimes  the  northern  king- 
dom in  particular  (ix.  7).  Here,  however,  it 
seems  as  if  the  Prophet  hy  the  use  of  the  two 
names  intended  to  designate  the  entire  people 
by  its  two  halves.     In  favor  of  this  view  is  the 

plural  INTO,  as  only  the  singular  would  have 
been  requisite,  as  in  the  verbal  forms  IllS,  j'''}f'' 

0-lE/\  That  ]"^'  (only  here  in  Isaiah)  stands 
before  mD  [germinare,  sprout,  comp.  xvii.  11  ; 
Kxxv.  1,  2 ;  Ixvi.  14)  is  not  to  be  pressed.  We 
too,  can  say  "blossom  and  bud  "  or  "bud  and 
blossom."  At  most  we  might  say  that  the  Pro- 
phet wished  to  put  the  blossom  first  as  the  higher 
of  the  two.  The  fruit  (HDUn  provenlus,  produce 
of  fruit,  only  here  in  Isaiah)  will  be  in  such 
abundance  that  the  whole  earth  will  be  filled  with 
it  (xxxvii.  31).  Israel  will  then,  when  the  judg- 
ment shall  h.ave  destroyed  the  worldly  powers 
and  the  heathen,  be  all  in  all.  For  mount  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  shall  stand,  even  if  heaven  and 
earth  should  perish. 

6.  Hath  he  smitten — stand  up. — Vera.  7-9. 
The  declaration  that  Israel  will  continue,  even  if 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  floods  of  judgment,  is  so  bold  as  to  require 
a  particular  justification.  This  is  given  by  the 
Prophet  while  he  shows  from  history  how  the 
Lord  always  distinguished  Israel,  and  even  when 
He  smote  him,  never  smote  Iiim  as  his  enemies. 
(Comp.  X.  24  sqq.).  Therefore  he  asks,  verse  7  : 
has  Jehovah,  his  God,  smitten  him,  namely 
Israel,  •with  the  stroke  of  his  smiter  (n30 
as  X.  26 ;  xlv.  7;  xxx.  26;  'n3Q  (comp.  ix.  12; 
X.  20;  xiv.  29)  i.  e.,  even  so  hard  as  He  smote 
those  who  smote  Israel  ?  Or  has  he  ever  been  so 
slain  as  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy  that  were 


slain  by  him  (Israel)  ?  i'^,\]  in  Isaiah  besides 
xxx.  25.  Part.  D'Jlin  in  Isaiah  only  Iiere  and 
XX vi.  21.  J^n  Pual  only  here  and  Ps.  xliv.  23. 
The  meaning  is:  Israel  has  never  suffered  com- 
plete destruction.  Turning  to  address  the  Lord 
Himself  the  Prophet  continues :  In  small  mea- 
sure by  sending  her  a-way  thou  punishest 
her.  The  connection  requires  the  signification 
mensura.     Reference  is  rightly  made  to  Jer.  x. 

24;  xxx.  11  (xlvi.  28),  where  H3B'bS  is  used  in 
a  like  sense.  Knobel  objects  that  HXD  does  not 
signify  measure  in  general,  but  a  definite  mea- 
sure, and  the  figurative  use  of  it  would  be  as  hard 
as  if  we  should  say  :  to  punish  one  by  the  quart. 
HKD  is  by  all  means  a  definite  measure  of  grain, 
and  according  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients, 
the  third  part  of  an  ephah.  But  this  significa- 
tion suits  admirably.  The  translation  in  mea- 
sure  is  of  course  not  literal.  It  should  be :  with 
the  measure  of  a  seah  by  putting  away  thou  pun- 
ishest her.  The  meaning  accordingly  is  that  the 
Lord  ordains  only  a  small  measureful  of  punish- 
ment for  Israel.  The  antithesis  to  this  is  then  a 
large  measure  which  causes  destruction.  The 
expression  "  small  measure  "  involves  necessarily 
the  idea  of  clemency.  Hitzig,  Ewald  and 
Knobel  propose  to  read  nSONDS  Inf  Pilp.  from 
NlD=;;it=by  his  disquietude.  But  this  thought, 
apart  from  the  artificial  etymology,  does  not  suit 
the  context.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  HNOXDi 
was  a  popular  and  familiar  expression.  At  all 
events,  it  occurs  in  the  language  of  Scripture  only 
here.  The  feminine  sutfix  in  the  last  two  words 
shows  that  the  Prophet,  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  of  "  putting  away,"  thinks  of  Israel  as  a 
wife.  3'")  stands  here  with  accusative  of  the  per- 
son in  a  signification  in  which  it  is  commonly 

construed  with  one  of  the  prepositions  Djl',  7N  or 
3,  namely  ^  alUrcariy  to  contend,  dispute  with, 
punish.  However,  this  construction  with  the  ac- 
cusative is  found  elsewhere :  xlix.  25 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Job  x.  2  ;  Hos.  iv.  4.  The  imperfect 
(future)  is  not  used  to  express  repetition  in  the 
past ;  for  the  Prophet  cannot  yet  say  that  Israel's 
exile  has  terminated.  Israel  is  to-day  still  in 
exile.  The  imperfect  rather  marks  the  still  un- 
completed, end\iring  fact.  That  the  second  per- 
son imperfect  is  used,  while  before  and  afterwards 
Jehovah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  peisan,  has, 
apart  from  the  ease  with  which  in  Hebrew  the 
person  is  changed,  its  reason  perhaps  in  this,  that 
the  Prophet  wishes  to  make  the  three  words  of 
this  clause  which  are  like  one  another  in  respect 
to  the  ending  and  number  of  the  consonantal 
sounds,  as  conformable  to  one  another  as  possible 
in  their  initial  sounds  also.  For  Tajiis  certainly 
more  nearly  related  to  the  S-sounds  with  which 
the  preceding  words  begin,  than  Yod.  Lexicog- 
riiphera  and  interpreters  are  inclined  to  regard 
njD  as  an  independent  verbal  stem,  to  which  they 
ascribe  the  meaning  "  amovere,  separare,  to  sift," 
which  is  supposed  to  occur  only  here  and  Prov. 
XXV.  4,  5.  I  believe  that  our  njD  is  identical 
with  the  run  that  occurs  so  frequently.  The 
word  is  clearly  onomatopoetic,  and  its  radical 
meaning  is  "to  breathe  ;"  and  it  means  that  kind 
of  breathing  which  consists  in  a  strong  ejection 
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of  air  through  the  throat.  The  Bound  that  is  thus 
produced  corresponds  to  the  rough  guttural  sound 
of  the  roaring  lion  (xxxi.  4),  to  the  noise  of  thun- 
der (Job  xxxvii.  2),  to  the  moaning  of  a  dove 
(xxxviii.  14),  to  the  muttering  of  conjurers  (viii. 
19),  and  to  the  sighing  of  a  man  (xvi.  7),  and  is 
also  the  physical  basis  for  human  speech,  whether 
this  be  a  speaking  with  others  or  a  speaking  with 
one's  self  under  profound  emotion  (meditari). 
Even  in  Prov.  xxv.  4  sq.  this  signification  holds. 
"  Breathe  (blow)  the  dross  from  the  silver "  is 
what  we  read  there.  This  means,  we  are  to  re- 
move by  blowing  the  impure  ingredients  that 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  silver.  And  bo 
(Prov.  xxv.  5)  the  court  is  to  be  purified  from  the 
hurtful  presence  of  a  wicked  man,  he  is  to  be 
blown  away  as  scum  upon  molten  silver.  In  our 
place,  too,  njn  is  simply  "to  breathe.''  He 
breathes -with  his  rough  breath  in  the  day 
of  the  east  Twind  means  nothing  else  than ; 
God  blows  Israel  away  out  of  his  land  by  send- 
ing, like  the  storm  of  an  east  wind,  His  breath 
with  great  force  over  the  land.  The  thought  in- 
volved in  nn/E/  is  once  more  expressed  by  an 
image.  The  Prophet  knows  that  exile  is  the  se- 
verest punishment  which  Jehovah  inflicts  on  His 
people.  Whether  it  wa-s  the  case  that  Isaiah  had 
already  witnessed  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten 
tribes  or  that  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
threaten  the  punishment  of  exile  were  present  to 
him  (Deut.  iv.  27  sq. ;  xxviii.  36,  63  sqq. ;  xxix. 
28),  he  certainly  means  that  Jehovah  does  not 
exterminate  His  people  as  He,  e.  g.,  exterminated 
the  Canaanites,  but  that  He  inflicts  on  them  as 
the  maximum  of  punishment  only  temporary 
exile.  The  use  of  the  perfect  ^y\\  is  then  quite 
normal,  in  order  to  describe  further  a  matter  con- 
tained in  the  principal  sentence  {T\X\1^).  The 
expression  HK/p  nn  does  not  elsewhere  occur. 
But  Isaiah  does  speak  of  a  i^^'P  D'^"'?  xix.  4,  of 

a  ntyp  nun  xxi.  2,  of  na/p  mb;?  xiv.  3,  of  a 

.  T  It  t  '  T  It        T     -:  ' 

niyp  3in  ver.  1.  A  mighty  political  catastrophe 
which  would  purify  the  land  is  here  compared 
with  a  stormy  wind,  or  east  wind,  the  most  vio- 
lent wind  known  in  Palestine  (Job  xxvii.  21 ; 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  which  place  was  perhaps  before  the 
mind  of  the  Prophet ;  Jon.  iv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10 ; 
xix.  12) ;  and  this  wind  is  marked  as  niiT  nil 
as  a  breath  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God  ; 
wind  being  frequently  in  the  O.  T.  described  as 


God's  breath,  or  God's  breath  being  described  as 
wind  (Ex.  xv.  8 ;  Job  iv.  9 ;  xv.  30 ;  Hos.  xiii.  15  ; 
Isaiah  xl.  7  ;  lix.  19).  As  a  violent  tempest 
causes  much  damage,  but  at  the  same  time  does 
much  good  by  its  purifying  influence,  so  this  pun- 
ishment of  expulsion  from  the  land  is  so  far  from 
being  intended  for  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
the  salvation  of  Israel  arises  from  it.     For  just 

thereby  (]D7  as  xxvi.  14 ;  Jer.  v.  2)  the  guilt  of 
Jacob  is  expiated  (covered  comp.  xxii.  14).  The 
words  hy  this,  tlierefore.,  are  to  be  taken  together,  and 
point  with  emphasis  backwards.  fli^IIl  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  following  lOlif^,  because  atone- 
ment is  not  made  for  Israel  by  this  'Ul  DW,  but 
on  the  contrary,  this  'Ul  OW  is  the  fruit  of  the 
expiation.  By  this  expiatory  punishment  Israel 
is  made  partaker  of  great  blessing.  The  LoED 
knows  how  to  make  good  come  out  of  evil  (Gen. 
1.  20).  The  expiation,  i.  e.,  the  removal  of  guilt 
has  the  effect  that  Israel  thereby  becomes  free  also 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin.  ["l??' 
though  it  strictly  means  shall  be  atoned  for,  is  here 
metonymically  used  to  denote  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause,  purification  and  not  expiation.  In  the 
very  same  way  it  is  applied  to  the  cleansing  of 
inanimate  objects.  Alexandek.— D.  M.].  HI 
refers  to  ''")3  and  what  follows.  All  fruit  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  consequently  all  sanctiflcation 
concentrates  itself  in  Israel's  keeping  now  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment,  and  in  definitively 
renouncing  idolatry,  ni  is  not,  however,  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  but  is  to  be  taken  adverbi- 
ally ;  this  word,  as  is  well  known,  possessing  the 
two  significations  this  and  there.  Hence  the  con- 
struction lait^a  (not  lO-lii')  can  follow.     Comp. 

3J:5  ni  'h^  Num.  xiii.  17.  Israel  by  so  dash- 
ing in  p'eces  all  the  stones  of  their  idolatrous 
altars,  that  they  can  no  longer  serve  for  places  of 
worship  for  Ashtoreth  and  images  of  the  sun,  ex- 
hibits the  fruit  of  the  expiation  that  has  been  ren- 
dered and  of  the  forgiveness  that  has  been  re- 
ceived. TJ  (qtt.  Aey.)  is  lime,  TJ  'J3S5  are  not 
lime-stones,  in  the  mineralogical  sense,  but  stones 
in  a  wall  which  are  covered  with  lime,  mortar 
[?].  nilfiJJO,  (comp.  xi.  12;  xxxiii.  3)  are  tho 
same  stones,  when  they,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  wall  which  they  formed,  lie  broken 
in  pieces.  This  shall  happen  to  the  stones  of  the 
idolatrous  altars,  and  they  will  in  consequence  no 
longer  serve  as  pedestals  on  which  images  of 
Ashtoreth  and  of  the  sun  (comp.  on  xvii.  8) 
stand  up. 


8.   THE  DESTEUCTION  OF   THE  WOELDLY  CITY  AND  ISRAEL'S  JOYFUL  EES- 
TOEATION.     Chapter  XXVII.  10-13. 

10  "Yet  the  defenced  city  shall  be  desolate, 

And  the  habitation  forsaken,  and  left  like  a  -wilderness  : 
There  shall  the  calf  feed,  and  there  shall  he  lie  down, 
And  consume  the  branches  thereof 

11  When  the  boughs  thereof  are  withered,  they  shall  be  broken  oflf : 
The  women  come  and  set  them  on  fire  : 

For  it  is  a  people  of  no  understanding ; 
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Therefore  he  that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them, 
And  he  that  formed  them  -will  show  them  no  favor. 

12  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
That  the  Lord  shall  beat  off 

From  the  ""channel  of  the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt, 
And  ye  shall  be  gathered  one  by  one, 
0  ye  children  of  Israel. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day. 
That  the  great  trumpet  shall  be  blown, 

And  they  shall  come  which  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  land  of  Assyria, 

And  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  shall  worship  the  Lord  in  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem. 

•  For.  •>  ear  of  corn. 

TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  10.  T13  (only  here  in  Isaiah)  ia  an  adverb,  or 

substantive  used  adverbially.    It  might  also  be  "1"1^7 

T  T  : 

(comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  9;  Micah  vii.  14).    That  an  adverb 
can  be  the  predicate  is  well  known. 

Ver.  12.  ^^fc^  *inX7,  t.  e.,  to  one  one,  to  one  which  is 
one  and  nothing  else,  wholly  one.  This  combinntion 
occurs  only  here  (for  Eccles.  vii.  27  is  ditFerent).    "inS< 


GRAMMATICAL. 

is  the  form  of  the  construct  state,  and  can  be  treated 
here  as  such  ;  for  the  construct  state  marks  in  apposi- 
tional  relations  nothing  but  the  closest  connection 
(Naegelsbach  Gr.,  §  G4, 1).  [To  one  one,  i.  e.,  one  to  the 
other,  to  mark  careful  attention  to  each  individual,  and 
to  express  the  idea  that  all  will  be  gathered  together 
and  without  exception. — D.  M.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  again  draws  on  a,  dark  back- 
ground the  picture  of  the  V70rldly  povfer.  He 
had  represented  it,  ver.  1,  in  the  form  of  beasts; 
here,  as  already  (xxiv.  10-12;  xxv.  2,  3,  12; 
xxvi.  5),  the  great  city  of  the  world,  the  centre 
of  the  worldly  power,  is  made  to  appear.  He 
depicts  it  as  a  desolate  forsaken  place,  overgrown 
with  bushes,  whose  tender  branches  the  calves 
eat  off,  whose  withered  twigs  women  gather  for 
fuel.  This  pitiable  lot  is  the  punishment  of  their 
folly  (vers.  10  and  11).  Quite  different  is  the 
case  with  Israel.  This  people  finds  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  its  Lord.  Out  of  the  sheaves  of  the 
nations,  which  shall  be  gathered  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  all  the  ears  that  belong  to  Israel  shall 
be  separated,  and  bound  together  (ver.  12).  And 
when  the  great  trumpet  sounds,  all  the  Israelites 
lost  and  scattered  in  the  lands  of  the  heathen, 
shall  return  home,  in  order  to  worship  Jehovah 
on  the  holy  mountain  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  13). 

2.  Yet  the  defenced— no  favor.— Vers.  10, 
11.  The  city  which  becomes  desolate  and  finds 
no  mercy  (ver.  11)  cannot  possibly  be  Jerusalem. 
It  can  only  be  the  city  which  the  Prophet  has 
already  (xxiv.  10-12;  xxi.  2,  3,  12;  xxvi.  5) 
60  emphatically  set  forth  as  the  centre  of  the 
worldly  power,  and  distinguished  from  the  earth 
of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Vers.  10  and  11  are 
therefore  connected  with  ver.  1.  ^3  is  here  ex- 
plicative, rather  than  causal.  The  defenced 
city  of  ver.  10  is  identical  with  the  mi:fD  H'lp 
in  xxv.  2.— nn  (corap.  xxxii.  18;  xxxiii.  20; 
xxxiv.  13;  XXXV.  7;  Ixv.  10)  is  originally  a 
habitation  of  Nomades,  a  place  where  people  can 
stay  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Then  it  is 
habitation  in  general ;  and  as  the  city  is  here 
designated  as  3IJ7J  nil  what  the  city  "was,  and 
not  wliat  it  is,  is  denoted  by  nu.  It  was  formerly 
an  inhabited  city.     HIJ  is  "accordingly  not  to  be 


taken  here  as    "  pasturage,"    but  as  habitation, 
dwelling-place.      The  HIJ  is  said  by  Metonymy 

to  be  driven  away  [XVipVi)  although  only  its 

inhabitants  are    so.     (Comp.    VhWD  [p    xvi.  2 ; 

rm;r\  ^^'■i):^  Amos  v.  3;  and  2m  yi^sn  Isa.  xiii. 

20).     As  the  wilderness  can  be   said  to  be  for- 
saken, but  not  driven  away,  we  have  to  connect 

only  3I>'J  with  13103,  and  not  rhm  also.  On 
the  place  that  has  been  so  forsaken  calves  will 
feed  (comp.  v.  17  ;  xxvii.  13  sqq.),  and  lie 
down,  and  consume  (xlix.  4)  the  Ijranches 
(comp.  xvii.  6)  thereof,  i.  e.,  of  the  forsaken 
city.  What  remains  of  tlie  branches  (1'^P  in 
the  collective  sense  of  foliage,  especially  in  Job 
xiv.  9  ;  xviii.  16  ;  xxix.  19),  and  is  withered, 
is  broken  oil  (the  plural  njtjETI  to  be  referred 
to  the  idea  of  a  multitude  of  brandies  contained 
in  I'^p) ;  then  women  come  and  kindle  it 
(nniS  as  a  neuter  comp.  on  ver.  4),  i.  e„  they 
make  an  "UN,  a  flame  of  it  (xxxi.  9 ;  xliv.  16 ;  1. 
11  comp.  Mai.  i.  10).  This  judgment  comes  upon 
the  people  [i.  e.,  the  nations  conceived  as  one) 
of  the  worldly  power ;  because  it  is  a  people 
without  right  understanding  (plural  only  here. 
Comp.  on  xi.  2).  Therefore,  although  Jehovah 
is  the  Creator  of  the  heathen  also  (Gen.  i.  26 ; 
comp.  Job  xii.  10;  Acts  xvii.  26),  yet  He  will 
not  be  gracious  unto  them  (IHii'i?  as  xvii.  7;  xxix. 
16.  n:f'  comp.  xxix.  16;  xlv.  9  etsaepe).  [Many 
of  the  best  interpreters  hold  that  the  city  spoken 
of  in  ver.  10  is  Jerusalem,  and  not  Babylon. 
The  desolation  here  described  is  not  so  complete 
as  that  denounced  against  Babylon  (xiii.  19-22), 
and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  judgment  foretold 
elsewhere  by  Isaiah  against  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
xxxii.  13,  14;  v.  17.     The  people  of  no  under- 
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standing,  whose  Maker  and  Former  is  Jehovali, 
certainly  looks  like  Israel.  Comp.  i.  3. — D.  M.]. 
3.  And  it  shall  come — Jerusalem. — Vers. 
12,  13.  In  contrast  to  the  sad  image  of  a  wilder- 
ness in  vers.  10  and  11,  the  Prophet  depicts 
Israel's  final  destiny  as  a  harvest  of  glory  and 
highest  honor  for  Israel.  The  image  of  a  great 
harvest-day  (Matt.  xiii.  39  ;  Bev.  xiv.  14  sqq.), 
forms  the  basis  of  the  figurative  language  of  vers. 
12  and  13.  The  sheaves  are  gathered,  even  in 
the  countries  where  Israel  lives  in  exile,  mainly 
therefore,  in  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  For  these  countries  are  for  the  Pro- 
phet here,  as  xi.  11  sqq.;  xix.  23  sqq.,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lands  of  exile  in  general.  But 
when  the  iiarvest-sheaves  of  those  countries  are 
borne  by  the  reapers,  the  Lokd  shall  beat  these 
sheaves  (0?n  of  the  beating  off  of  olives  Deut. 
xxiv.  20 ;  of  the  threshing  of  grain  with  a  staff 
Jud.  vi.  11;  Buth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xxviii.  27),  and 
the  ears  of  Israel  will  fall  out,  and  then  be 
gathered  to  be  brought  back.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Prophet  means  by  tiiis  image  what  he  afterwards, 
ver.  13,  states  in  proper  terms.  For  the  scattered 
Israelitish  ears  amid  the  great  sheaves  of  the 
Gentiles  are  nothing  but  the  D  10X  and   DTllJ 

ver.  13.  I  take  therefore  TiSiK?  ver.  12  as  a  col- 
lective designation  of  ears  of  grain.  For  what 
significance  would  it  have  here  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  Euphrates  being  at  high  water,  as 
it  is  quite  indifferent  for  the  Geographical  bound- 
ary whether  the  Euphrates  has  much  water  or 

little  (n73ty,  fluxus  aquae,  emphasizes  the  abund- 
ance of  water,  Ps.  Ixix.  3,  6 ;  besides  only  Jud. 
xii.  6  where  the  meaning  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence) ?    We  dare  not   press  the  line  of  the 

Euphrates,  or  the  line  of  the  D'lSa  iXM  any 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  sharply 
drawn  boundary-line.  For  the  grain-ears  of  the 
Euphrates  are  just  the  ears  of  the  lands  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  ears  of  the  brook  of  Egypt 
are  the  ears  of  Egypt,  as  appears  from  "iltyK  |'"\X 
and  D'lXD  ver.  13.  I  believe  that  in  regard  to 
grammar  we  are  fully  justified  in  supplying  TvT2X! 

after  "^V  and  before  ''OiT\^.  The  omission  of 
substantives  after  prepositions  of  comparison 
furnishes  a  perfectly  sufficient  analogy  for  this 
omission  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  2.5).  [The  proposed 
construction  is  intolerably  hard,  and  has  no  clear 
parallel  to  support  it.  It  is  unwarrantably  as- 
sumed that  injn  rh^ra  must  mean  the  Ugh 
mater  of  the  river  Euphrates  as  distinguished 
from  the  river  at  low  water.  r\73ty  denotes  cur- 
rent, flood,  and  so  abundance  of  water,  and  it 
may  well  be  put  as  an  adjunct  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates when  the  other  terminus  is  the  insignifi- 
cant stream  of  Egypt,  the  Wadi  el  Arish.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  exceedingly  forced  to  take  nS^K? 
here  as  a,  collective,  meaning  ears  of  grain,  and 
then  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  this  substantive 
after  1;?.— D.  M.]. 

That  the  'D  Snj  i,a  the  Wadi  el  Ariah  which 
flows  near  Bhinocolura  into  the  sea  is  certain. 
(Cotnp.  Ebkes,  Egypt  and  the  books  of  Moses,  I. 
p.  275).     But  it  is  not  mentioned  along  with  the 


Euphrates  to  designate  a  boundary  of  the  Israelit- 
ish kingdom  (Gen.  xv.  18;  1  Kings  viii.  05), 
but  as  emblem  of  the  southern  and  first  land  of 
exile ;  as  the  Euphrates  is  emblem  of  the  second 
and  northern  land  of  exile. 

At  the  signal  which  will  be  given  by  sound  of 
trumpet  (xviii.  3;  Matt.  xxiv.  3;  ICor.  xv.52; 
1  Thes.  iv.  16)  all  the  Israelites  who  are  lost 
(Jer.  1.  6)  and  scattered  (xi.  12  comp.  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  4,  16)  in  the  lands  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(in  the  same  lauds  which  were  previously  de- 
signated by  inj  and  'D  iXM)  come  to  worship 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  mountain  of  the 
Sanctuary  (xxiv.  23  ;  xxv.  6,  7,  10).  Here  ends 
the  Ubellus  apocalypticus  of  Isaiah  This  wor- 
ship he  conceives  as  never  ending  (comp.  x.'cv.  7 
sq.)-  Israel's  return  to  his  own  land  is  type  of 
the  restoration  of  redeemed  men  (the  'lapafi?i 
wevuaTiK6(;)  into  the  heavenly  home.  It  is  not 
possible  in  this  connection  to  think  merely  (as 
even  Dkechsler  doe3).on  a  single  act  of  wor- 
ship before  taking  possession  of  the  land  and 
settling  in  it. 

DOCTBINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  xxiv.  2.  "  When  general  judgments  take 
place,  no  distinction  is  observed  between  man  and 
wife,  master  and  servant,  mistress  and  maid, 
learned  and  unlearned,  noble  and  plebeian,  clergy 
and  laity  ;  therefore  let  no  one  i-ely  on  any  exter- 
nal prerogative  or  superiority,  but  let  every  one 
without  distinction  repent  and  forsake  sin." — 
Ckambb.  Though  this  is  right,  yet  we  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  remember  that  the  LoKD  declares 
in  reference  to  the  same  great  event,  "  Then  shall 
two  be  in  the  field  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  left.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left"  (Matth.  xxiv.  10  sq.).  There  is  no  contra- 
diction in  these  two  statements.  Both  are  true: 
outward  relations  will  make  no  difference  ;  there 
shall  be  no  respect  of  persons.  But  the  state  of 
the  heart  will  make  a  difference.  According  to 
the  inward  character  there  will,  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  external  position  in  the  world  is  per- 
fectly alike,  be  some  who  enter  life,  others  whose 
doom  is  death. 

2.  xxiv.  5  sq.  "  The  earth  is  burdened  with 
sins,  and  is  therefore  deprived  of  every  blessing. 
The  earth  must  suffer  for  our  guilt,  when  we 
have  as  it  were  spoilt  it,  and  it  must  be  subject  to 
vanity  for  our  sakes  (Bom.  viii.  20).  What  won- 
der is  it  that  it  should  show  itself  ungrateful 
toward  us  ?" — Cramer. 

[3.  xxiv.  13  sq.  "  Observe  the  small  number 
of  this  remnant ;  here  and  there  one  who  shall 
escape  the  common  calamity  (as  Noah  and  his 
family,  when  the  old  world  was  drowned),  who 
when  all  faces  gather  blackness,  can  lift  up  their 
head  with  joy.  Luke  xxi.  26-28."  Henry. — 
D.  M.]. 

4.  xxiv.  17-20.  Our  earth  is  a  volcanic  body. 
Mighty  volcanic  forces  were  active  at  its  forma- 
tion. That  these  are  still  in  commotion  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  proved  by  the  many  active 
volcanoes  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and  by 
the  perpetual  volcanic  convulsions  which  we  call 
earthquakes.  These  have  hitherto  been  confined 
to  particular  localities.     But  who  can  guarantee 
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that  a  concentration  and  simultaneous  eruption 
of  those  volcanic  forces,  that  is,  a  universal  earth- 
quake, shall  not  hereafter  occur?  The  Loed 
makes  express  mention  of  earthquakes  among  the 
signs  which  sliall  precede  His  second  coming 
(Matth.  xxiv.  7  ;  Mark  xiii.  8 ;  Luke  xxi.  11). 
And  in  2  Pet.  iii.  5  sqq.  the  future  destruction  of 
the  earth  by  fire  is  set  over  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  world  by  water.  Isaiah  in  our 
place  announces  a  catastrophe  whose  characteris- 
tic features  will  be  that,  1)  there  will  be  no  escape 
from  it ;  2)  destructive  forces  will  assail  from 
above  and  below  ;  3)  the  earth  will  be  rent  asun- 
der ;  4)  it  will  reel  and  totter ;  5)  it  will  sufier 
so  heavy  a  fall  that  it  will  not  rise  again  (ver.  20 
6).  Is  there  not  here  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth  by  volcanic  forces  ?  And  how 
suddenly  can  they  break  loose!  The  ministers 
of  the  word  have  every  reason  to  compare  this 
extreme  exposeduess  of  our  earth  to  fire,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  unexpectedly  sudden  collapse 
with  the  above-cited  warnings  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  attach  thereto  the  admonition  which 
is  added  in  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 

■5.  xxiv.  21.  The  earth  is  a  part  of  our  plane- 
tary system.  It  is  not  what  it  appears  to  the  op- 
tical perception  to  be,  a.  central  body  around 
which  worlds  of  a  different  nature  revolve,  but  it, 
together  with  many  similar  bodies,  revolves 
round  a  common  centre.  The  earth  according  to 
that  view  of  the  account  of  the  creation  in  Gen. 
i.,  which  appears  to  me  the  true  one,  has  arisen 
with  all  the  bodies  of  our  Solar  system  out  of 
one  primary  matter,  originally  united,  common 
to  them  all.  If  our  Solar  System  is  a  well- 
ordered,  complete  organism,  it  must  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  not  merely  formal,  but  also  material 
unity  ;  i.  e.,  the  separate  bodies  must  move,  not 
only  according  to  a  principle  of  order  which 
governs  all,  but  they  must  also  as  to  their  sub- 
stance be  essentially  like.  And  as  they  arose 
simultaneously,  so  must  they  perish  simultaneous- 
ly. It  is  inconceivable  that  our  earth  alone 
should  disappear  from  the  organism  of  the  Solar 
System,  or  pass  over  to  a  higher  material  condi- 
tion. Its  absence,  or  ceasing  to  exist  in  its  pre- 
vious form  and  substance,  would  necessarily  draw 
after  it  the  ruin  of  the  whole  system.  Hence  the 
Scripture  speaks  every  where  of  a  passing  away 
and  renovation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (Ps. 
cii.  26 ;  Isa.  li.  6  ;  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  22  ;  Matth.  v. 
18  ;  xxiv.  29,  35  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10,  13;  Heb.  xii. 
26;  Rev.  xx.  11;  xxi.  1).  The  heaven  that  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  whose  powers  shall 
be  shaken,  whose  stars  shall  fall,  is  the  planetary 
heaven.  The  same  lot  will  happen  to  the  com- 
panions of  our  earth,  to  the  other  planets,  and  to 
the  centre,  the  sun,  and  to  all  other  co-ordinate 
and  subordinate  stellar  bodies,  which  will  befall 
the  earth  itself.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  view 
which  serves  an  a  basis  for  our  place.  But  per- 
sonal beings  are  not  thereby  by  any  means  ex- 
cluded from  the  OI^'O  XDS.  The  parallel  ex- 
pression nmxn  ^DID,  and  the  use  in  other  places 
of  the  related  expression  D'DE'n  N3X  lead  us 
rather  to  suppose  personal  beings  to  be  included. 
But  I  believe  that  a  distinction  must  be  made 
here.  As  the  heavenly  bodies  which  will  pass 
away  simultaneously  with  the  earth,  can  only  be 


those  which  arose  together  with  it,  and  which 
stand  in  organic  connection  with  it,  so  also  the 
angelic  powers,  which  are  judged  .simultaneously 
with  us  men,  can  be  only  those  which  stand  in 
connection  with  the  heavenly  bodies  of  our  Solar 
System,  i.  c,  with  the  earthly  material  world. 
There  are  heavenly  bodies  of  glorious  pneumatic 
substance.  If  personal  beings  stand  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  they  must  also  be  pure,  glorious, 
resplendent  beings.  These  will  not  be  judged. 
They  are  the  holy  angels,  who  come  with  the 
LoBD  (Matth.  XXV.  31).  But  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  all  the  bodies  of  our  Solar  System 
are  till  the  judgment  like  our  earth  suffered  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  spirits  of  darkness. 

6.  xxiv.  21-23,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Pro- 
phet has  here  sketched  the  chief  matters  pertain- 
ing to  eschatology.  For  the  pa.ssing  away  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  binding  of  Satan  (Rev.  xx.  1- 
3),  the  loosing  of  Satan  again  (Rev.  xx.  7),  and 
finally  the  reign  of  God  alone,  which  will  make 
sun  and  moon  unnecessary  (Rev.  xxi.  23) — are 
not  these  the  boundary-stones  of  the  chief  epochs 
of  the  history  of  the  end  of  the  world  ? 

7.  XXV.  6.  ["The  Lord  of  hosts  makes  this  feast. 
The  provision  is  very  rich,  and  every  thing  is  of 
the  best.  It  is  a  feast,  which  supposes  abundance 
and  variety ;  it  is  a  continual  feast  to  believers ; 
i.  is  their  fault  if  it  be  not.  It  is  a  feast  of  fat 
things  and  full  of  marrow;  so  relishing,  so  nourish- 
ing are  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel  to  all  those 
that  feast  upon  them  and  digest  them.  The  re- 
turning prodigal  was  entertained  with  the  fatted 
calf;  and  David  has  that  pleasure  in  communion 
with  God,  with  which  his  soul  is  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness.  It  is  a  feast  of  wines  on 
the  lees;  the  strongest-bodied  wines,  that  have 
been  long  kept  upon  the  lees,  and  then  are  well 
refined  from  them,  so  that  they  are  clear  and  fine. 
There  is  that  in  the  Gospel  which,  like  fine  wine, 
soberly  used,  makes  glad  the  heart,  and  raises  the 
spirits,  and  is  fit  for  those  that  are  of  a  heavy 
heart,  being  under  convictions  of  sin,  and  mourn- 
ing for  it,  that  they  may  drink  and  forget  their 
misery  (for  that  is  tlie  proper  use  of  wine ;  it  is  a 
cordial  for  those  that  need  it,  Prov-  xxxi.  6,  7) 
may  be  of  good  cheer,  knowing  that  their  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  may  be  vigorous  in  their  spiritual 
work  and  warfare,  as  a  strong  man  refreshed  with 
wine."  Heney. — D.  M.] 

8.  XXV.  9.  "In  the  Old  Testament  the  vail  and 
covering  were  before  men's  eyes,  partly  because 
they  waited  for  the  light  that  was  to  appear,  partly 
because  they  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death  (Luke  i.  79).  The  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction has  in  Christ  already  begun,  and  will  at 
last  be  perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  Church  triumphant 
where  all  ignorance  and  sorrow  shall  be  dispelled 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  12)."  Cramer. 

9.  XXV.  8.  "God  here  represents  Himself  as  a 
mother,  who  presses  to  her  bosom  her  sorrowful 
son,  comforts  him  and  wipes  away  his  tears  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  13).  The  righteous  are  to  believe  and  ap- 
propriate this  promise,  that  every  one  may  learn 
to  speak  with  Paul  in  the  time  of  trial :  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us,  Rom.  viii.  18."  Ceambe. 

10.  XXV.  10.  "  This  is  now  the  hope  and  consola- 
tion of  the  church  that  the  hand  of  the  Loed  rests 
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on  this  mountain,  that  is,  that  He  will  be  gracious, 
and  let  His  power,  help  and  grace  be  there  seen 
and  felt.  But  the  unbelieving  Moabites,  i.  e.,  the 
Jews,  with  all  others  who  will  not  receive  the 
gospel,  shall  be  threshed  to  pieces  as  straw  in  the 
mire;  these  the  Lord's  hand  will  not  rescue,  as  it 
helps  those  who  wait  on  Him,  but  it  shall  press 
them  down  so  that  they  will  never  rise,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  saying,  Mark  xvi.  16."    Veit  Diet- 

EICH. 

11.  XXV.  Three  thoughts  contained  in  this 
chapter  we  .should  hold  fast:  1)  When  we  see 
the  world  triumph  over  every  thing  which  be- 
longs to  the  LoKD  and  His  kingdom,  when  our 
hearts  are  anxious  about  the  preservation  in  the 
world  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  sore  op- 
pressed, let  this  word  of  the  Prophet  comfort  our 
hearts.  The  world-city  which  contains  all  that 
is  of  the  world,  sinks  into  the  dust,  and  the  church 
of  Christ  goes  from  her  chains  and  bands  into  the 
state  of  freedom  and  glory.  We  have  often  seen 
that  it  is  the  Lobd's  way  to  let  every  thing  come 
to  maturity.  When  it  is  once  ripe.  He  comes 
suddenly  with  His  sentence.  Let  us  comfort  our- 
selves therewith,  for  thus  will  it  happen  with  the 
world  and  its  dominion  over  the  faithful  followers 
of  Christ.  When  it  is  ripe,  suddenly  it  will  coma 
to  an  end.  2)  No  one  who  has  a  heart  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nations  can  see  without  the  deepest 
pain  how  all  hearts  are  now  seduced  and  befooled, 
and  all  eyes  closed  and  covered.  The  simplest 
truths  are  no  longer  acknowledged,  but  the  more 
perverse,  brutal  and  mean  views  and  doctrines 
are,  the  more  greedily  are  they  laid  hold  of.  We 
cannot  avert  this.  But  our  comfort  is  that  even 
this  seduction  of  the  nations  will  reach  its  climax. 
Then  men  will  come  to  themselves.  The  vail  and 
covering  will  fall  off,  and  the  Gospel  will  shine 
with  new  light  before  the  nations.  Therewith  let 
us  comfort  ourselves.  3)  Till  this  happens,  the 
church  is  sorrowful.  But  she  shall  be  full  of  joy. 
The  promise  is  given  to  her  that  she  shall  be 
fully  satisfied  v^ith  the  good  things  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  A  life  is  promised  to  her  which 
neither  death  nor  any  pain  can  affect,  as  she 
has  rest  from  all  enemies.  The  word  of  the 
LoKD  shall  be  fulfilled  in  her :  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The 
Church  that  has  such  a  promise  may  wait  in  pa- 
tient quietness  for  its  accomplishment,  and  praise 
the  Lord  in  affliction,  till  it  pleases  Him  to  glo- 
rify her  before  all  nations."  Webee,  The  Prophet 
Isaiah.    1875. 

12.  xxvi.  1.  "The  Christian  church  is  a  city  of 
God.  God  has  built  it,  and  He  is  the  right  Mas- 
ter-builder. It  is  strong:  1)  on  account  of  the 
Builder;  2)  on  account  of  the  foundation  and 
corner-stone,  which  is  Christ;  3)  on  account  of 
the  bond  wherewith  the  living  stones  are  bound 
together,  which  is  the  unity  of  the  faith."  Cea- 
MEE.  [The  security  and  happiness  of  true  be- 
jievers,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  is  represented 
in  Scripture  under  the  image  of  their  dwelling  in 
a  city  in  which  they  can  bid  defiance  to  all  their 
enemies.  We  dwell  in  such  a  city  even  now,  Ps. 
xlvi.  4-5.  We  look  for  such  a  city,  Heb.  xi.  10, 
16;  Rev.  xxi.— D.  M.] 

13.  xxvi.  2.  [These  words  may  be  taken  as  a 
description  of  the  people  whom  God  owns,  who 
are  fit  to  be  accounted  members  of  the  church  of 


the  living  God  on  earth,  and  who  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  celestial  city.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining that  only  the  righteous  and  the  faithful 
will  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly  city,  it  should 
rather  give  us  joy  to  think  that  there  will  be  no 
sin  there,  that  none  but  the  just  and  true  will 
there  be  found.  This  ha.s  been  a  delightful  sub- 
ject of  reflection  to  God's  saints.  The  last  words 
written  by  Heney  MARTYNwere:  "Ohl  when 
shall  time  give  place  to  eternity?  When  shall 
appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  ?  There,  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  in  any  thing  that  defileth ;  none  of  that 
wickedness  which  has  made  men  worse  than  wild 
beasts — none  of  their  corruptions  whicli  add  to  the 
miseries  of  mortality  shall  be  seen  or  heard  of  any 
more."— D.  M.] 

14.  xxvi.  4.  "The  fourth  privilege  of  the  church 
is  trust  in  God  the  Eock  of  Ages,  i.  e.,  in  Christ, 
who  not  only  here,  but  also  Matth.  xvi.;  1  Cor. 
X.;  1  Pet.  ii.,  is  called  a  rock  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, because  no  other  foundation  of  salvation  and 
of  the  church  can  be  laid  except  this  rock,  which 
is  here  called  the  rock  of  ages  on  account  of  the 
eternity  of  His  being,  merit  and  oflice.  Hence  a 
refutation  can  be  drawn  of  the  papistical  fable 
which  makes  Peter  and  his  successors,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is 
built."  FoERSTEK.  ["  Whatever  we  trust  to  the 
world  for,  it  will  be  but  for  a  moment.  All  we 
exppct  from  it  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
time;  but  what  we  trust  in  God  for  will  last  as 
long  as  we  shall  last.  For  in  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Jab,  Jehovah,  in  Llim  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come,  there  is  a  rock  of  ages,  a  firm  and  lasting 
foundation  for  faith  and  hope  to  build  upon ;  and 
the  house  built  on  that  rock  will  stand  in  a  storm." 
Heney."— D.  M.] 

15.  xxvi.  5.  "It  is  very  common  with  the 
prophets,  when  they  prophesy  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  make  reference  to  the  proud  and  to  the 
needy,  and  to  represent  the  latter  as  exalted  and 
the  former  as  brought  low.  This  truth  is  directed 
properly  against  the  self-righteous.  For  Christ 
and  His  righteousness  will  not  endure  spiritual 
pride  and  presumption  ;  but  the  souls  that  are 
poor,  that  hunger  and  thirst  for  grace,  that  know 
their  need,  these  Christ  graciously  receives." 
Ceamee. 

16.  xxvi.  6.  "It  vexes  the  proud  all  the 
more  that  they  will  be  overcome  by  those  who 
are  poor  and  of  no  consequence.  For  example, 
Goliath  was  annoyed  that  a  boy  should  come 
against  him  with  a  staff  (1  Sam.  xiii.  43)." 
Ceamee. 

17.  xxvi.  8-10.  That  the  justice  of  God  must 
absolutely  manifest  itself  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord  may  be  seen,  and  that  the  wicked  may 
learn  righteousness,  must  even  from  a  new  Testa- 
ment view-point  be  admitted.  But  the  New  Tes- 
taraenk  disputes  the  existence  of  any  one  wlio  is 
righteous  when  confronted  by  the  law,  and  who  is 
not  deserving  of  punishment.  [But  that  there  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one,  is  taught  most  empha- 
tically in  the  Old  Testament  also.— D.  M.].  But 
it  (the  New  Testament)  while  it  shuts  up  all, 
Jews  and  GAitiles,  without  exception,  under  sin 
(Gal.  iii.  22 ;  Rom.  iii.  9 ;  xi.  32),  sets  forth  a 
scheme  of  mediation,  which,  while  it  renders  full 
satisfaction  to  justice,  at  the  same  time  offers  to 
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all  the  possibility  of  deliverance.  This  media- 
tion is  through  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  is  only 
when  this  mediation  has  not  been  accepted  that 
punitive  justice  has  free  course.  It  should  not 
surprise  us  that  even  the  Evangelist  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  who  wrote  chap,  liii.,  did  not  possess 
perfect  knowledge  of  this  mediation.  Let  us  re- 
member John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  7  ;  xi.  11 J 
and  the  disciples  of  the  LoKD  (Luke  ix.  54).  [Let 
us  not  forget  that  Isaiah  was  a  true  Prophet,  and 
Bpoke  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
Apostle  Paul  did  not  find  fault  with  the  most  ter- 
rible denunciations  of  judgment  contained  In  the 
Old  Testament,  or  aflect  a  superiority  over  the 
men  who  uttered  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
quotes  Ihem  as  words  which  could  not  be  sufiered 
to  fall,  but  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  their 
dreadful  import.  See  e.jr.Kom.  xi.9,10.— D.  M.]. 

18.  xxvi.  12.  "It  is  a  characteristic  of  true, 
sincere  Christians,  that  they  give  God  the  glory 
and  not  themselves,  and  freely  confess  that  they 
have  nothing  of  themselves,  but  everything  from 
God  (ICor.  iv.  7;  Phih  ii.  13;  Heb.  xii.  2)." 
Ckamee. 

19.  xxvi.  16.  The  old  theologians  have  many 
comforting  and  edifying  thoughts  connected  with 
this  place:  "A  magnet  has  the  power  to  raise 
and  attract  to  itself  iron.  Our  heart  is  heavy  as 
iron.  But  the  hand  of  God  is  as  a  magnet.  When 
that  hand  visits  us  with  affliction,  it  lifts  us  up, 
and  draws  us  to  itself"  "  Distress  teaches  us  to 
pray,  and  prayer  again  dispels  all  distress.  One 
wedge  displaces  the  other."  ^^  Ex,  gravihus  curis 
impdUmur  ad  pla  vota."  *' Ez  inonie  ■myrrliae 
procedimiis  ad  collem  ihuris  {Cant.  ix.  6).  In 
amaritiidine  cruets  exsurgit  odor  devotae  precationis 
(Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6  sq.)."  "  Ubi  nulla  crux  el  lenlalio, 
ibi  nulla  vera  oralio.  Oratio  sine  inalis  est  tanquam 
avis  sine  alls,  OpUmus  orandi  7iiagi$ter  7iecessitas. 
Td  Tradt'i/iara  jia-diifiaTa.  Quae  nocent,  decent.  ITbi 
tentatio,  ibi  oratio.  Mala,  quae  hie  nos  premunt,  ad 
Deum  ire  compelluni.  Qui  neseil  orare,  ingrediatur 
mare."  "  When  the  string  is  most  tightly  drawn, 
it  sounds  best.  Cross  and  temptation  are  the  right 
prayer-bell.  They  are  tlie  press  by  which  God 
crushes  out  the  juice  of  prayer."  Cbameb  and 
FOEESTEB. 

20.  xxvi.  20.  As  God,  when  the  deluge  was 
about  to  burst,  bade  Noah  go  into  his  ark  as  into 
his  chamber,  and  Himself  shut  the  door  on  him 
(Gen.  vii.  16) ;  so  does  the  Lobd  still  act  wlien 
a  storm  is  approaching;  He  brings  His  own  into 
a  chamber  where  they  can  be  safe,  either  for  their 
temporal  preservation  and  protection  against 
every  miglit  (Ps,  xci.  1),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
give  them  repose  by  a  peaceful  and  happy  death." 
"  His  anger  endureth  but  a  moment ;  in  his  fa- 
vor is  life  (Ps.  XXX.  6)."  Ckamer. 

21.  xxvii.  1.  [''  Great  and  mighty  princes 
[nations]  if  they  oppose  the  people  of  God,  are 
in  God's  account,  as  dragons  and  serpeilts,  and 
plagues  of  mankind  ;  and  the  LoED  will  punish 
them  in  due  time.  They  are  too  big  for  men  to 
deal  willi,  and  call  to  an  account;  and  therefore 
the  great  God  will  take  the  doing  of  it  into  His 
own  hands."  IIeney. — D.  M.]. 

22.  xxvii.  2-.5.  "It  seems  to  the  world  that 
God  lias  no  concern  for  His  church  and  Chris- 
tians, else,  we  imagine,  they  would  be  better  off. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  not  the  angels  but  God 


Himself  that  will  be  watcher  over  this  vineyard, 
and  will  send  it  gracious  rain."  Veit  Dietrich. 
["  The  church  is  a  vineyard  of  red  wine,  yielding 
the  best  and  choicest  grape.s,  intimating  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  that  it  now  brings  forth 
good  fruit  unto  God,  whereas  before  it  brought 
forth  fruit  to  itself,  or  brought  forth  wild  grapes, 
chap.  V.  4."  "God  takes  care  (1)  of  the  safety 
of  this  vineyard  ;  /  the  Lord  do  keep  it.  He  speaks 
this,  as  glorying  in  it,  that  He  is,  and  has  under- 
taken to  be,  the  keeper  of  Israel ;  those  that 
bring  forth  fruit  to  God  are,  and  shall  be  always, 
under  His  protection.  (2)  God  takes  care  of  the 
fruitfalness  of  this  vineyard :  /  will  water  it  every 
moment;  and  yet  it  shall  not  be  over  watered. 
We  need  the  constant  and  continual  waterings  of 
the  divine  grace ;  for  if  that  be  at  any  time  with- 
drawn, we  wither  and  come  to  nothing."  Heney. 
D.  M.]. 

23.  xxvii.  4.  "Est  aurea  promissio,  qua  prae- 
cedentem  confirmat.  Indignatio  non  est  mifii,  fury 
is  not  in  me.  Quomodo  enim  is  nobis  irasci  po- 
test, qui  pro  nobis  est  mortuusf  Quanquam  igitur 
appareat,  eum  irasci,  non  tamen  est  verum,  quod 
irascatur.  Sic  Paulo  immittitur  angelus  Saianae, 
sed  non  est  ira,  nam  ipse  C'hristus  dicit:  sufficit 
tibi  gratia  mea.  Sie  pater  filium  delinquentem 
castigat,  sed  non  est  ira,  quanquam  appareat 
ira  esse.  Custodia  igitur  vineae  aliquando  cogii 
Deum  immittere  speciem  irae,  ne  pa-eat  luxurie, 
sed  non  est  ira.  Est  insignis  textu.%  which  we 
should  inscribe  on  all  tribulations:  Non  est  indig- 
natio mihi,  non  possum  irasci.  Quod  autem  videtur 
irasci  est  custodia  vineae,  ne  pereas  et  firis  securus. 
Luthee.  "  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  doc- 
trine of  the  wrath  of  God  we  must  have  a  clear 
perception  of  the  antithesis :  the  long-suflering 
of  God,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  wrath  and  mercy." 
Lange. 

24.  xxvii.  7-9.  "  Christ  judges  His  church, 
i.  «.,  He  punishes  and  afflicts  it,  but  He  does  this 
in  measure.  The  sorrow  and  cross  is  meted  out, 
and  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  without  measure 
and  infinite.  It  is  so  measured  that  redemption 
must  certainly  follow.  But  why  does  God  let  His 
Christians  so  suffer?  Why  does  He  rot  lay  the 
cross  on  the  wicked  ?  God  answers  this  question 
and  speaks :  the  sin  of  Jacob  will  thereby  cease. 
That  is  :  God  restrains  sin  by  the  cross,  and  sub- 
dues the  old  Adam."  Veit  Dieteich. 

25.  xxvii.  13.  ["  The  application  of  this 
verse  to  a  future  restoration  of  the  .Jews  can  nei- 
ther be  established  nor  disproved.  In  itself  con- 
sidered, it  appears  to  contain  nothing  which  may 
not  be  naturally  applied  to  events  long  past."  J. 
A.  Alexandee.  — '' This  prediction  w.as  com- 
pletely and  entirely  fulfilled  by  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  country  under  the  decree  of 
Cyrus."  Barnes. — D.  M.]. 

HOMIXETICAL   AND   PRACTICAI.. 

1.  On  xxiv.  4-6.  Fast-day  sermon.  Warning 
against  dechristianization  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
1)  Wherein  such  dechristianization  consists:  o, 
transgression  of  the  commandments  that  are  in 
force  ;  5,  alteration  of  the  commandments  which 
are  essential  articles  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
as  e.  g.  removing  of  all  state  institutions  from  the 
basis  of  religion.     2)  Its  consequences:  o,  Dese- 
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cration  of  the  land  (subjectively,  by  the  spread  of 
a  profane,  godless  sentiment ;  objectively,  by  the 
secularization  of  relations  hitherto  held  sacred) ; 
6,  the  curse  consumes  the  land,  ver.  4. 

2.  On  XXV.  1-5.  The  Loed,  the  refuge  of  the 
needy.  1)  He  has  the  power  to  help.  This  we 
perceive  a,  from  His  nature  (Lord,  God,  Won- 
derful) ;  b,  from  His  deeds  (ver.  1  6,  ver.  2).  2) 
He  gives  His  strength  even  to  the  feeble,  (ver. 
4).     3)  These  are  thereby  victorious,  (ver.  5). 

3.  On  XXV.  6-9.  Easter  Sermon,  by  T.  Schaef- 
PEE  (Manch.  Gab.  u.  ein  Oeist  III.,  p.  269) : — 
"  The  glorious  Easter-blessing  of  the  Kisen  One : 
1)  Wherein  it  consists  ?  2)  who  receive  it  ?  3) 
what  are  its  effects  ?  Christmas  Sermon,  by  KoM- 
BEBO  {ibid.  1869,  p.  78):  Our  text  represents  to 
us  Christmas  joy  under  the  image  of  a  festive 
board.  Let  us  consider,  1)  the  host;  2)  the 
guests ;  3]  the  gifts." 


4.  On  xxvi.  1-4.  Concerning  the  church. 
1)  She  is  a  strong  city  in  which  salvation  is  to 
be  found.  2)  The  condition  of  having  a  portion 
in  her  is  faith.  3)  The  blessing  which  she  is  in- 
strumental in  procuring  is  peace. 

5.  xxvi.  19-21.  The  comfort  of  the  Christian 
for  the  present  and  future.  1)  For  the  present 
the  Christian  is  to  betake  himself  to  his  quiet 
chamber,  where  he  is  alone  with  his  Loed  and 
by  Him  made  cheerful  and  secure.  2)  For  the 
future  he  has  the  certain  hope,  a,  that  the  Loed 
will  judge  the  wicked,  6,  raise  the  believer  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

6.  xxvii.  2-9.  How  the  Lokd  deals  with 
His  vineyard,  the  church.  1)  Fury  is  not  in 
Him  towards  it ;  2)  He  protects  and  purifies  it ; 
3)  He  gives  it  strength,  peace  and  growth  ;  4) 
He  chastens  it  in  measure;  5)  He  makes  the 
chastisement  itself  serve  to  purge  it  from  sins. 


THIRD  SUBDIVISION. 


THE  EELATION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  ASSYRIA  IN  THE  TIME  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH. 

Chaps.  XXVIIL— XXXIII. 


As  chapters  vii. — xii.,  resting  on  the  facts  re- 
lated vii.  1  sqq.,  contain  the  first  great  cycle  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies,  so  our  chapters  (xxviii. — ■ 
xxxiii.),  which  have  for  their  basis  the  facts  nar- 
rated in  the  historical  appendix  (xxxvi.-xxxvii.) 
contain  the  second  great  cycle.  Chapters  vii. — 
xii.  depict  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Assyria  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz.  Our  chapters  set  forth  this  rela- 
tion as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  As  the 
sin  of  Ahaz  consisted  in  his  seeking  protection 
against  Aram-Ephraim  not  in  the  Loed,  but  in 
Assyria,  so  Hezekiah  erred  in  seeking  protection 
against  Assyria,  that  had  become  a  scourge 
through  Ahab's  guilt,  not  in  the  Loed,  but  in 
Egypt.  Hezekiah,  the  otherwise  pious  king, 
must  have  been  weak  enough  to  yield  so  far  to 
the  influence  of  those  around  him,  as  to  sanction 
a  policy  which  aimed  at  concluding  a  league  with 
Egypt,  as  the  infallible  means  of  deliverance. 
Isaiah  now  in  chapters  xxviii. — xxxiii.  assails 
with  all  his  might  this  Egyptian  alliance,  which 
the  government  of  Hezekiah,  knowing  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  was  seeking  behind 
the  back  of  the  Prophet  to  bring  about  with  all 
diplomatic  skill,  and  at  great  sacrifices  of  money 
and  property.  He  follows  it  from  its  rise  through 
all  stages  of  its  development.  He  leads  us,  chap, 
xxviii.,  to  its  source.  The  Prophet  assigns  as  its 
source  a  swamp,  if  we  may  employ  a  figure  ;  the 
swamp  of  low  carnal  passion  for  drink.  From 
this  swamp  the  policy  had  already  issued  which 
Ephraim  was  pursuing  to  its  destruction.  From 
this  awamp  too  the  disposition  was  produced  which 
led  Judah  to  contemn  the  admonitions  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  place  wicked  confidence  in  its  own 
carnal  prudence  (xxviii.  14  sq.).  In  chap.  xxix. 
the  Prophet  lets  it  be  clearly  perceived  that  the 
secret  plotting  behind  his  back  did  not  remain 
concealed  from  him  (xxix.  15  sqq.).  But  it  Ls 
not  till  chap.  xxx.  that  he  plainly  declares  (ver. 


2  sqq.)  that  those  secret  machinations  were  with 
a  view  to  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  But  he  certi- 
fies at  once  by  a  written  declaration  (ver.  8),  that 
this  Egyptian  alliance  will  be  of  no  benefit.  The 
Lokd  only  will  deliver  Israel.  He  will  certainly 
do  it.  In  chaps,  xxxi.  and  xxxii.,  which  belong 
together,  the  Lord  proclaims  the  vanity  of  Egyp- 
tian succor|.  Assyria  will  not  fall  by  the  sword 
of  a  man  (xxxi.  8),  but  the  Lokd  will  overturn 
it;  and  to  this  promise  of  the  impending  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  Assyrian  oppression  the  Pro- 
phet immediately  attaches  a  glorious  picture  of 
the  future,  which,  while  it  praises  the  truly  noble 
disposition  of  those  high  in  rank  in  the  Messianic 
time,  is  very  severe  on  the  existing  aristocracy, 
composed  of  the  nobility  and  of  public  functiona- 
ries ;  and  at  the  same  time  (as  in  chap,  iii.)  ad- 
dresses wiih  an  impressive  warning  the  women 
who  have  great  influence,  and  occupy  high  posi- 
tions. Finally  (xxxiii.),  the  Prophet  speaks  di- 
rectly to  Assyria  in  order  to  announce  its  speedy 
and  sudden  d'estruction.  This  last  chapter  con- 
tains matter  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  joyful 
character  for  Israel.  It  has  a  dark  side  for  the 
people  of  the  Lokd  only  so  far  as  it  sets  forth 
that  the  predicted  glorious  deliverance  will  make 
a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  sinners  in  Is- 
rael, who  desire  to  know  nothing  of  Jehovah. 
Although  therefore  ehaps.  xxviii. — xxxiii.  are 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  plan,  they  do  not 
form  one  connected  speech.  There  are  rather 
five  speeches  delivered  at  different  times,  each  of 
which  in  itself  forms  a,  whole,  while  each  pre- 
sents a  complete  picture  of  what  the  Prophet  be- 
held, embracing  threatening  and  promise.  We 
have  here  to  remark  that  the  Prophet  always 
draws  the  most  remote  Messianic  future  into  the 
sphere  of  his  vision,  though  he  does  so  every  time 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  first  speech 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  destruction 
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of  Samaria  (722  B.  C),  for  it  addresses  Samaria 
as  yet  standing.  Nay,  more,  as  Samaria  is  seen 
flourishing  in  all  lier  pride,  and  iier  inhabitants 
indulge  their  evil  passions  without  fear  or  re- 
straint, the  speech  must  have  been  written  before 
the  commencement  of  the  three  years'  siege  of 
Samaria  by  the  Assyrians,  say  in  the  year  725, 
and  therefore  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  Chap.  xxix.  belongs  to  a  later  time. 
In  ver.  1  the  Prophet  declares  that  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  shut  in.  He  can  only  mean 
that  isolation  of  the  city  in  regard  to  which  Sen- 
nacherib states  in  his  inscriptions  (comp.  Schra- 
DER,  pp.  176  and  187),  that  he  had  enclosed  He- 
zekiah "as  a  bird  in  a  cage."  This  event,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  chronology,  happened  in  the 
year  714,  while  according  to  the  Assyrian  mon- 
uments (comp.  ScHKADER,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
p.  299,  and  our  Introduction  to  chaps,  xxxvi. — 
xxxix.),  it  took  place  in  the  year  700.  As  this 
difference,  as  we  will  attempt  to  show  in  the  in- 
troduction to  chaps,  xxxvi.— ^xxxix.,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  misunderstanding  of  later  writers, 
there  being  originally  no  disagreement  between 
the  biblical  and  Assyrian  chronology,  but  both 
originally  agreeing  in  referring  the  expedition 
of  Sennache/ib  against  Phenicia,  Egypt  and  Ju- 
dah  to  the  28th  year  of  Hezekiah,  i.  e.,  the  year 
700  B.  C,  the  speech  contained  in  chapter  xxix. 
would  consequently  have  been  delivered  about 
the  year  702.  We  have  an  aid  to  fixing  the  date 
in  the  words  ver.  1;  ''Add  year  to  year,  let  the 
festivals  complete  their  round."  According  to 
our  exposition  the  Prophet  intimates  by  these 
words  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  current  year 
another  year  should  complete  its  revolution,  and 
then  the  hour  of  decision  should  arrive.  That  at 
this  time  the  Egyptian  alliance  had  been  already, 
as  is  hinted  in  ver.  15,  arranged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  secret  consultations,  is  extremely  pro- 
bable. And  when  we  find,  xxx.  2  sqq.,  the  .Jew- 
ish Ambassadors  already  on   the  way  to  Egypt, 


and  hear,  xxxi.  1  sqq.,  the  futility  of  Egyptian 
help  again  emphatically  asserted,  and  then  read 
xxxii.  10  that,  after  an  indefinite  number  of  days 
above  a  year  had  expired,  Jerusalem  should  be 
cut  off  from  its  fields  and  vineyards  by  the  enemy, 
we  may  draw  from  all  this  the  conclusion,  that 
chaps,  xxx. — xxxii.  were  produced  not  long  after 
chap.  xxix.  But  when  we  read,  xxxiii.  7  sqq., 
that  the  ambassadors  of  peace  sent  by  Hezekiah 
return  in  sorrow,  because  the  Assyrian  king  in 
addition  to  the  great  ransom  (2  Kings  xviii.  14 
sqq.)  demands  the  surrender  of  the  city  itself; 
when  that  passage  describes  the  occupation  of  the 
surrounding  country  by  the  enemy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Judah  (xxxiii.  23)  is  compared 
with  a  ship  whose  ropes  no  longer  keep  the  mast 
firm,  when  at  last  the  Lord,  xxxiii.  10,  exclaims 
''  Now  will  I  rise ;  now  will  I  be  exalted ;  now 
will  I  lift  up  myself,"  we  shall  not  err  in  a.ssuming 
that  this  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  immedi- 
ately after  the  return  of  those  ambassadors  of 
peace,  and  was  therefore  uttered  shortly  before 
the  summons  given  to  Hezekiah  by  Kabshakeh. 
Each  of  the  five  speeches  of  our  prophetic  cycle 
begins  with  'IH.  From  the  absence  of  'IH  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  xxxii.,  as  well  as  from  the 
tenor  of  this  chapter,  we  see  that  it  forms  with 
chap.  xxxi.  one  whole.  'IH  is  found  once,  xxix. 
15,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  discourse. 

That  Isaiah  is  the  writer  of  these  speeches  is 
almost  nniversayy  admitted  The  doubts  which 
were  raised  by  Eichhorn  in  regard  to  separate 
parts,  were  seen  by  Gesenitjs  to  be  unfounded 
(Comment.  I.  2,  p.  826^  ;  and  Ewald's conjecture 
as  to  the  composition  of  chap,  xxxiii.  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Isaiah,  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Knobel. 

We  have  not  in  the  section  before  us  one  or- 
ganic discourse,  but  five  speeches,  which  from  the 
initial  word  common  to  all  of  them  we  shall  de- 
signate as  first  woe,  second  woe,  etc. 


I.— THE  FIRST  WOE. 

Chap.  XXVIII. 
1.    SWAMP  EPHEAIM,  SWAMP  JUDAH,  AND  WHAT  AEISES  OUT  OF  THE  SWAMPS. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  1-13. 

1  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  "to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
Whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower, 

Which  are  on  the  head  of  the  fat  ""valleys 
Of  them  that  are  'overcome  with  wine. 

2  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one ; 
Which,  as  a  tempest  of  hail, 

And  a  destroying  storm, 

As  a  flood  of  mighty  waters  overflowing, 

Shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand. 

3  The  crown  of  pride,  "the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
Shall  be  trodden  'under  feet. 

4  And  the  glorious  beauty  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley, 
Shall  be  a  fading  flower. 

And  as  the  ^hasty  fruit  before  the  summer; 
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Which,  when  he  that  looketh  upon  it  seeth. 
While  it  is  yet  in  his  hand  he  'eateth  it  up. 

5  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory, 
And  for  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his  people, 

6  And  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment. 
And  for  strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

7  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine, 

And  through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way  ; 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink ; 

They  are  swallowed  up  of  wine, 

They  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong  drink  ; 

They  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment. 

8  For  all  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and  filthiness, 
80  that  there  is  no  place  clean. 

9  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  ? 

And  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  Moctrine? 
Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  'milk. 
And  drawn  from  the  'breasts. 

10  For  precept  ^must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ; 
Line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ; 

Here  a  little,  and  there  a  little  : 

11  For  with  'stammering  lips  and  another  tongue, 
'Will  he  speak  to  this  people. 

12  To  whom  he  said. 

This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest ; 
And  this  is  the  refreshing  ; 
Yet  they  would  not  hear. 

13  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  «was  unto  them 
Precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ; 
Line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ; 

Here  a  little,  and  there  a  little ; 

That  they  might  go,  and  fall  backward, 

And  be  broken,  and  snared,  and  taken. 

^  Soh.  broken.  <>  Eeb.  with  feet.  '  Seh.  swalloweth.  * 'Keh.  the  hearing. 

*  Or,  hath  been.  *  Heb.  stammerings  of  lips.       '  Or,  he  hath  spoken. 

^  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim.       ^valley.  '  of  the  drunkards  of  Mphraim. 

*  earlii  Hg.  •  followed  by  note  of  interrogation.     '  followed  by  npte  of  interrogation, 
t  thalt  come. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  73J  V''3f  as  subst.  cum  adj.  would  be  here  ab- 
normal, inasmnch  as  nothing  can  come  between  the 
nomen  rectum  and  regens.  The  normal  construction 
woaldbe  S^Jn  ljT1N3n  US  "("S-  But  we  know  from 
1. 30  and  xzxiv.  4,  that  Isaiah  uses  the  participle  of  73J 
substantively  in  the  signification  of  that  which  is  with- 
ered, falling  off.  We  haye  then  to  regard  73'j  here  not 
as  an  adjective  qualifying  V^V,  but  as  a  substantive  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  members  in  the  series  of  geni- 
tives. Comp.  on  S3J  nS'S  Ter.  4.  The  absolute  state 
D^iDK'  need  cause  no  surprise.  The  word  does  not 
stand  in  the  genitival  relation  to  what  follows.  But  two 
genitives  are  dependent  on  lyKI,  namely,  □'JDE'  K'J 
and  I"  'Dl7n.  [Vfe  prefer  to  say  with  Delitzsch  that 
D^JQK?,  although  standing  connected  with  what  follows, 
has  the  absolute  form,  the  logical  relation  carrying  it 
over  the  syntax.  Comp.  xxxii,  13;  1  Chron.  ix.  13.— 
D.  M.]. 

Ver.  3.  The  verb  rUDaiD  in  the  plural  has  no  ex- 
pressed subject.    This  is  not  necessary.    For  in  the 


Hebrew  language  an  ideal  subject  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. The  proud  crown  is  Samaria.  But  this  one  great 
crown  includes  many  smaller  ones.  The  plural  can  be 
referred  to  this  ideal  multitude  (comp.  Naegelsbach's 
C?r.,  S.  61, 1).  [It  appears  to  me  simpler  to  say  with  tho 
Jewish  grammarians  that  the  word  crown  is  to  be  taken 
here  as  a  collective  noun.— D.  M.].  In  ver.  4  rVH^^  looks 
as  a  hint  for  the  right  understanding  of  73J.  We  have 
already  remarked  on  ver.  1  that  7^j  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
substantive.  If  this  could  be  seen  from  the  mere  gram- 
matical construction,  and  from  the  parallel  places,  i.  30  ; 
xxxiv.  4,  it  is  obvious  from  the  word  ri2f^3f.  For  we 
clearly  perceive  from  this  nominal  form  which  occurs 
only  here,  and  which  is  certainly  intentionally  chosen, 

that  7^3  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  substantive,  and  as  a  co- 
ordinate member  of  the  series  of  genitives. 
Ver.  7.    pliO,  Kal,  only  here.    Besides  only  Hiphil 

Iviii.  10.  n''7^73  (accuB.  loci)  only  here.  Comp,  xvi.  3; 
Jobxxxi,  28. 

Ver.  9.  On  the  preposition  between  the  governing  and 
the  governed  noun,  see  Naegelseach's  Gr.,  §  63,  4  c. 

Ver.  12.  KOX  for  UK  comp.  Olshausen's  Or.,  g  226, 

T  T 

6,  p.  449  sq. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1  Samaria  is  still  standing  in  proud  pomp,  but 
sunk  in  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  _  Therefore  the 
Prophet  proclaims  a  woe  upou  it  (ver.  1),  and 
announces  tliat  a  mighty  foe  as  a  tempest  will 
cast  it  to  the  ground  (ver.  2),  and  tread  the  proud 
crown  under  foot  (ver.  3).  Then  shall  this  glo- 
rious but  already  decaying  flower  quickly  disap- 
pear, as  an  early  fig  which  a  man  no  sooner  sees 
than  he  eats  it  (ver.  4).  Not  till  then  is  the  mo- 
ment come  when  the  Lokd  Himself  will  be  to  the 
remnant  of  His  people  for  an  adorning  crown, 
and  for  a  guiding  spirit  in  judgment,  and  for 
strength  in  war  (vers.  5  and  6).  With  Jerusalem 
it  stands  no  better  than  with  Samaria.  There, 
too,  the  vice  of  drunkenness  prevails  fearfully. 
Even  priests  and  prophets  are  under  its  sway. 
Even  in  the  sacred  moments  of  prophetic  vision 
[  ?  ]  and  of  judging,  its  effects  are  visible  on  them ; 
the  holy  places  are  polluted  by  their  vomiting 
(vers.  7  and  8).  And,  moreover,  they  mock  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  who  warns  them  :  Whom 
does  he  think  that  he  has  before  him?  Are  they 
mere  children?  (ver.  9).  We  hear  from  him  con- 
tinually trifling  moral  preaching,  broken  into  lit- 
tle bits,  which  are  scofEngly  imitated  by  short, 
oft-repeated  words,  which  resemble  stammering 
sounds  (ver.  10).  For  this  they  will  have  to  hear 
the  stammering  sounds  of  a  foreign  nation  of 'bar- 
barous speech  (ver.  11).  Because  they  would  not 
hear  the  word  of  Jehovah  which  offered  rest  and 
comfort  to  the  weary  (ver.  12),  the  will  of  God 
will  be  made  known  to  them  in  words,  which  in 
aound  resemble  their  scornful  words,  but  in  im- 
port are  short,  sharp  words  of  command.  That 
will  of  God  has  this  significance,  tliat  they  will 
be  ensnared  in  inextricable  ruin. 

2  ^A^oe eateth  it  up. — Vers.  1-4.  It  is  no 

honor  for  Jerusalem,  when  it  is  said  to  her  that 
she  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Samaria.  Jerusalem 
should  bo  ashamed  of  this  likeness,  and  seek  to 
remove  it.  This  js,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  the 
Prophet  first  dirccis  his  look  to  Samaria  in  order 
to  describe  the  there  prevailing  vice  of  literal 
(and  in  connection  therewith  of  spiritual)  drunk- 
enness, and  to  threaten  it  with  punisliment  from 
God.  Tlience  his  look  passes  over  to  Jerusalem. 
Micali  had  before  Isaiah  done  just  the  same.  In 
chap.  i.  6  sq.  Micah  first  of  all  threatens  Samaria 
with  judgment,  although  ''  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  the  proper  objects  of  his  mission  "  (comp. 
Caspaki,  Micah  the  Morasthite,  p.  105).  Isaiah 
himself  had  once  already  (vili.  6  sqq.)  announced 
that  tlie  storm  of  judgment  would  first  come  upou 
Ephraim,  and  thence  spread  into  the  territory  of 
Judah.  This  way  of  the  judgments  of  God  is  not 
determined  simply  by  the  geographic  situation. 
There  is  also  a  deeper  reason  when  Jerusalem 
goes  in  the  ways  of  Samaria.  On  'IH  comp.  on 
i.  4.  n~\a}!  besides  only  Ixii.  3.  On  niNJ  comp. 
on  xxvi.  10.  'C'^  stands  in  conjunction  with  '^i 
besides  only  xl.  7  and  8.  On  imNSn  O^f  comp. 
on  iv.  2;  xiii.  19-  This  proud  crown  of 
Ephra'ra,  this  flo-w^er  of  his  glorious  orna- 
ment w^hlch  lay  upon  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley of  fatnesses  (comp.  v.  1  ;  xxv.  6)  i.  e.,  on 
a  beautiful  hill  commanding  a  fertile  valley,  is 


Samaria  (1  Kings  xvi.  24;  Amos  iv.  1;  vi.  1). 
1"  '.P' 'L*  (comp.  xvi.  8)  are  vino  obtusi,  permssi. 
Compare  Qui  se  percussit  flore  Liberi,  Plant.  Cas. 
3,  5,  16 ;  multo  perctissus  tempora  Baccho,  Tib.  1,  2, 
3  ;  mero  saucms  Mart,  3,  6,  8 ;  oivonlf/^,  olud- 
iriijKToc,  etc.  Two  images  are  here  blended; 
namely,  that  Samaria  is  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and 
the  crown  or  garland  on  the  head  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites.  The  accumulation  of  predicates  show.s  off 
the  vainglorious  pride  of  the  Ephraimites ;  and 

at  the  same  time  it  is  intimated  by  73J   '|"S  and 

V  'Dl'rn  CNI  bi!  that  this  garland,  this  crown 
will  not  endure  long.  For  the  garland  is  with- 
ered, and  the  crown  totters  upon  the  head  of  the 
drunkards.  For  the  avenger  of  this  drunken 
pride  is  already  prepared.  The  Lord  has  him 
at  hand  (ii.  12).  He  is  the  Assyrian.  He  will 
overturn  to  the  ground  (Amos  v.  7)  Ephraim's 
glory  ■with  his  hand  {T2  stands  over  against 

the  following  D'Sj13),  as  a  storm  of  hail  (xxv. 
4;  XXX.   30),  as  a  shovver    of   destruction 

(1>'i^  and  3Dp  only  here  in  Isaiah),  as  the  rush- 
ing of  mighty  ■waterfloods  (T33  only  Job 
viii.  2;  xv.  10;  xxxi.  25  ;  xxxiv.  17,  24;  xxxvi. 
5  bis  and  Isa.  x.  13  ;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  12,  and  in 
this  place ;  ^Oiy,  vers.  15,  17,  18 ;  chap.  viii.  7 
sq.,  10,  22;  xxx.  28;  xliii.  2;  Ixvi.  12).  The 
meaning  is  that  Ephraim,  when  standing,  shall  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  with  the  hand ;  when  lying, 
shall  be  trodden  with  the  feet.  Ver.  4.  The 
flower  of  the  fading  one  is  like  the  expres- 
sion ]^P_p  '!??  xxii.  24.  This  flower  will  be  de- 
stroyed as  quietly  as  an  early  fig,  which  is  no 
sooner  seen  than  it  is  eaten  off-hand  by  him  wlio 
discovers  it.  Such  a  dainty  morsel  (comp.  ix. 
10)  is  not  laid  by,  as  the  other  fruits  which  ripen 
at  the  usual  time,  which  are  afterwards  eaten  at 
table  out  of  the  dish  or  off'  the  plate.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  mi^3.  The  intentionally  lengthened 
sentence  nniK  HNTn  DNI'  paints  how  the  inqui- 
ring look  passes  slowly  and  gradually  over  thp 
tree.  The  Prophet  predicts  not  a  hasty  capture 
of  the  city  (Samaria,  as  is  known,  did  not  fall  till 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  2  Kings  xvii.  5; 
SoiiRADEE,  The  Cuneiform,  Inscriptions  and  the  0. 
T.,  p.  157  sqq.),  but  a  change  of  affairs  in  general, 
which  should  take  place  in  a  surprisingly  brief 
time,  considering  the  proud  security  that  then 
prevailed.  If  our  prophecy  was  delivered  in  one 
of  the  first  years  of  Ilezekiah,  it  was  fulfilled  in 
such  a  manner  that  four  or  five  years  later  a  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Of  this 
no  one  could  have  had  a  presentiment  when  the 
Prophet  uttered  these  words. 

3  In  that  day to  the  gate. — Vers.  5  and  6. 

It  is  self-evident  that  Nin  DV;]  is  again  to  be  taken 
as  a  prophetic  date,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  human  measure.  It  sim- 
ply intimates  that  when  Ephraim  has  lost  the  de- 
ceptive earthly  crown,  Jehovah  will  take  the 
place  of  it.  Judgment  must  make  it  po.ssible  for 
the  Lord  to  assume  the  place  at  the  head  of  His 
people  which  belongs  to  Ilim.    This  has  virtually 
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.and  in  principle  taken  place,  as  soon  as  judgment 
has  done  its  work.  But  when  and  how  this  coro- 
nation will  be  outwardly  exhibited,  is  known  to 
God  only.  But  although  it  should  not  happen 
till  after  thousands  of  years,  still  the  word  of  the 
LoED  is  true,  and  faith  may  console  itself  with  it 
in  patience.  IDi'  ""*^  is  to  be  referred  neither 
to  the  Israelites  left  in  the  land  after  the  carrying 
away  of  the  ten  tribes,  nor  to  the  tribes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  to  the  total  remnant  pri- 
marily of  Israel,  of  which  those  carried  captive, 
yea,  all  who  are  still  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  form  a 
part.  For  the  Prophet  here  speaks  first  of  all  of 
Ephraira.  This  brief  word  of  promise,  vers.  5 
and  6,  makes,  moreover,  the  impression  as  if  the 
Prophet  would  herewith  let  Israel  have  his  defi- 
nite and  complete  portion  of  threatening  and  pro- 
mise. For  in  what  follows  he  refers  to  Judah 
only.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  Ephraira  is  included 
in  the  promises  which  are  given  to  the  remnant 
of  all  Israel  (comp.  on  iv.  2  sqq. ;  vi.  13  ;  vii.  3 ; 
X.  20  sqq.).  The  expression  '3S  mOi'  is  found 
only  here.  We  frequently  meet  with  msijn  niD;? 
(Prov.  iv.  9  ;  xvi.  31 ;  Isa.  Ixii.  3 ;  Jer.  xiii.  18  ; 
Ezelc.  xvi.  12  ;  xxiii.  42).  But  Isaiah  has  here 
preferred  for  the  sake  of  the  a.ssonance  to  join 
msan  with  the  term  HTSX  (from  12V  in  orbem 
ivU,  orbiculiis,  hoop,  diadem,  besides  only  Ezek. 
vii.  7, 10).  But  Jehovah  will  be  not  only  the 
source  of  the  highest  honor  for  His  people,  but 
also  the  source  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  so 
much  wanted  in  the  present  time.  Jehovah  Him- 
self, who  is  one  with  His  Spirit,  will  fill  the  judges 
as  a  spirit  of  judgment.  (Comp.  iv.  4  ;  comp.  xi. 

1  and  1  Kings  xxii.  22)_.  t33J^Dr\  S;r  2W'  can 
mean  to  sit  over  a  forensic  cause  as  over  the  ob- 
ject submitted  to  the  judge,  and  we  may  compare 

such  places  as  1  Sam.  xxv.  13  D'S^H-Si^  13t!;^ 
Or  ly  stands  in  a  modified  signification  equiva- 
lent to  /S  (7),  and  such  places  as  1  Sam.  xx.  24 
Dn!?L'"''J?  3OT  and  Ps.  xxix.  10  :ipl  hufsh  " 
may  be  compared.  7  is  wanting  before  'ywo. 
The  7  which  stands  in  the  corresponding  2ttfV7 
is  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  its  force  over  to  this 
clause.  (Comp.  xxx.  1 ;  xlviii.  17  ;  Ixi.  7).  To 
turn  back  the  war  towards  the  gate  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  either 
to  the  gate  through  which  he  entered,  or  back 
even  to  the  enemy's  own  gate.     (2  Sam.  xi.  23; 

2  Kings  xviii.  8  ;  1  Maccab.  v.  22.) 

4.  But  they  also  have  erred no  place 

clean. — Vers.  7,  8.   The  Prophet  now  turns  from 

Samaria  to  Jerusalem.  With  HlN  he  points  to  his 
own  countrymen  in  particular.  They,  too,  are 
seized  by  a  spirit  of  giddiness  which  arises  from  the 
fearfully  prevailing  vice  of  literal  drunkenness. 
The  Prophet  ingeniously  depicts  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  this  vice,  through  the  accumulation 
of  words  related  in  form  :  Shagu — ta-u, — shagu — 
to-M,  shagu—paku.  We  hear  and  see  as  it  were 
the  reeling  and  staggering  of  the  drunken  com- 
pany. njK*,  to  reel,  is  used  only  here  by  Isaiah, 
i^J'n  of  a  drunken  person,  also  xix.  14  comp. 
xxi.  4.  How  fearfully  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
had  sprsad  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  even  priests 
20 


and  Prophets  were  addicted  to  it,  and  that  not 
only  in  their  private  life;  but  they  even  per- 
formed their  official  functions  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. This  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law. 
Lev.  X.  8,  9  (comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  21).  The  ex- 
pression ]"n"jD  1J/72J  occurs  only  here.    It  does 

not  mean  that  they  in  consequence  of  drinking 
wine  have  been  swallowed  up  one  of  another,  [p 
does  not  here  mark  what  is  mediately  or  re- 
motely causal ;  but  it  denotes  the  immediate 
cause.  The  wine  itself  has  swallowed  up  those  who 
greedily  swallowed  it  (comp.  ver.  4).  Not  only 
has  the  carouser  the  fit  of  intoxication,  but  the  fit 
of  intoxication  has  him.  J^^T  stands  only  here 
for  'NT  (Gen.  xvi.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  12  et  saepe) 

as  nin  vers.  15  for  TWn.    Even  in  such  moments 

T 

when  they  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone,  they  are  by  a  blasphemous 
perversion  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
alcohol.  Not  less  wicked  is  it  when  judges,  who 
should  speak  judgment  in  the  name  and  Spirit 
of  God  (Exod.  xviii.  15  sq. ;  Deut.  i.  17;  xix. 
17;  2  Chron.  xix.  6),  appear  governed  by  that 
infernal  spirit  while  performing  this  sacred  func- 
tion. That  pronouncing  judgment  in  the  highest 
instance  pertained  to  a  priestly  tribunal,  may  be 
seen  from  Dent.  xvii.  8  sqq.  Comp.  xix.  17  ; 
Heezoo,  R.-Encyd.  V.  p.  58.  The  wickedness, 
therefore,  of  these  priestly  judges  appears  so 
much  the  greater.  For  they  sit  in  a  commission 
that  has  not  trifling  matters,  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  causes  to  decide.  Every  one 
may  convince  himself  that  the  Prophet  has  not 
saii  too  much  of  the  drunkenness  of  those  people, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  places 
where  they  sit.  He  will  find  there  palpable 
traces  of  it ;  all  tables  full  of  filthy  vomit 
(X'p  xix.  14  vomit,  HXi  from  KV^  excrementa, 
sordes,  dirt,  iv.  4;  xxxvi.  12),  and  consequently, 
no  place  to  sit  on,  or  to  lay  anything  ('73  espe- 
cially frequent  in  Job  viii.  11  ;  xxiv.  10  ;  xxxi. 
39  ;  xxxiii.  9  et  saepe;  in  Isaiah  v.  13,  14  ;  xiv. 
0;  xxxii.  10;    DIPO  comp.  v.  8). 

5.   ■Whom   shall    He    teach there   a 

little.— Vers.  9  and  10.  In  these  words  the 
Prophet  lets  his  drunken  adversaries  themselves 
come  on  the  scene.  He  makes  them  utter  scof- 
fing words,  that  he  may  give  the  same  back  to 
them  in  another  sense  as  a  threatening  of  punish- 
ment. They  are  themselves  Prophets  and  Priests, 
and  therefore  full  grown  men,  educated  men,  and 
not  children.  Thev,  therefore,  ask  indignantly  : 
Does  he— namely  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah— not 
know  whom  he  has  before  him  ?  To  whom  does 
he  tliink  that  he  has  to  impart  right  knowledge? 
(n;?T  xi.  9).  To  whom  has  he  to  give  under- 
standing by  his  preaching  ?  (nj?1Dty  ver  19  and 
besides  only  liii.  1,  in  the  signification  preach- 
ing, announcement "  =  the  Greek  ano^  Eom.  x. 
16°  17;  in  another  signification  Isa.  xxxvii.  7). 
Is  it  to  little  children  who  have  just  been  weaned 
from  the  milk  (xi.  8),  removed  from  the  breasts 
(pTi;?  in  this  sense  only  here  in  Isaiah)?  And 
now  the  Prophet  exhibits  them  as  ridiculinc:  the 
tenor  of  his  preaching  in  monosyllabic  words 
which  by  their  sound  and  repetition  are  designed 
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to  produce  merriment,  while  he  at  the  Fame  time 
turns  his  opponents  into  ridicule,  as  these  mono- 
ayllahic  words  admirably  represent  the  stammer- 
ing of  a  person  intoxicated.  IV  from  H'V  is 
praeceptum  (besides  here  only  Hos.  v.  11);  1p 
(comp.  ver.  17  ;  xviii.  2,  7  ;  xxxiv.  11,  17  ;  xliv. 
iS)  is  cord,  measuring  cord,  direction,  rule.  They 
reproach  the  Prophet  with  bringing  forward  a 
mass  of  little  sentences,  precepts,  rules  in  weari- 
some repetition,  and  without  a  right  plan  and 
order,  here  a  little,  there  a  little  (1'J?.'  besides 
Job  sxxvi.  2,  comp.  "Ij'ip  x.  25;  xvi.  14;  xxiv. 
6;  ixix.  17).  The  contemptuous  designation 
<!-cpfio'A6yo(;  which  the  Athenian  Philosophers 
gave  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  been  fitly  compared 
(Acts  xvii.  18). 

6.  For  -with  stammering and  taken. — 

Vers.  11-13.  The  Prophet  replies  to  this  mock- 
ing speech,  and  concedes  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  accurate  and  just.  For  these  scofHng 
words  will  indeed  be  spoken.  But  not  as  those 
drunkards  think.  For  ('3  ver.  11)  the  LoKD 
will  speak  them  to  them  by  a  foreign  and  hostile 
people,  whose  utterances  will  be  to  them  as  stam- 
mering and  strange  jargon.  JJlw  halbutims,  hal- 
bus,  harharns  is  foiTud  besides  only  Ps.  xxxv.  16. 
In  chap,  xxxiii.  19  Isaiah  uses  in  the  same  sense, 
and  likewise  of  the  Assyrian  language  the  par- 
ticiple Niphal  V/J.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Assyrian  language,  as  being  mncli  less  cultivated 
than  their  own,  and  having  only  the  three  funda- 
mental vowels  a,  i,  u,  made  upon  the  Israelites  the 
impression  of  being  as  the  lisping  of  children. 
What  a  Nemesis  I  Because  this  people  to  whom 
the  LoED  spake  words  of  comfort  in  its  own 
mother  tongue  would  not  hear  them,  it  must  hear 
from  the  enemy's  mouth  harsh  sounds,  which 
fall  on  the  ear  like  the  scoffing  words  uttered 
against  the  Prophet,  but  have  a  quite  different 
meaning ;  for  they  are  words  of  command  in- 
tending the  destruction  of  the  vanquished  and 
captured   people.  "The  words  nnUDH  PNI    are 


taken  from  Micah  ii.  10.  Micah  there  reproaches 
the  false  Prophets  with  withholding  from  the 
people  the  genuine  word  of  God,  which  ia  affec- 
tionate and  kind,  and  with  instigating  the  people 
with  lies  to  forsake  that  wherein  it  would  truly 
find  rest.  [This  is  hardly  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  Micah. — D.  M.].  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  Isaiah  characterizes  the  genuine 
preaching  of  Jehovah  by  the  words  nnijon  HXt. 
For  justly  in  reference  to  that  of  which  the  false 
Prophets  say  nnUDH  nK!-N7.  the  real  Prophet 
must  say  nniJBn  DNT-  This  true  "rest  of  the 
people  of  God,"  says  Isaiah,  Jehovah  has  not 
merely  shown  from  afar.  He  has  also  com- 
manded io  put  the  weary  souls  longing  for  salva- 
tion in  possession  of  it,  CD'jn  to  procure  rest  for 
one,  xiv.  3),  and  has  offered  the  place  of  rest,  i. 
e.,  the  real  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  PinUD 
means  elsewhere,  place  of  rest ;  but  here  I  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  rest  (comp.  Ixvi.  1)  in  opposi- 
tion to  nj)J"10  the  place  of  rest  (an-.  Xey.  Comp. 
Jer.  vi.  16).  Isaiah,  in  thus  referring  to  a  word 
of  his  colleague  Micah,  which  he  confirms  and 
applies,  reaches  him  here  again  the  fraternal 
hand.  The  words  appear  too  general  for  us  to 
find  any  political  allusions  in  them.  When  in 
ver.  13  the  scornful  words  of  the  Prophet's  ad- 
versaries are  employed  as  a  weapon  turned  against 
themselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  makes  it 
possible  to  put  them  in  the  enemies'  mouth  lies 
not  merely  in  the  effect  upon  the  ear,  in  the  re- 
semblance to  stammering  sounds,  but  in  the 
actual  meaning  also.  As  we  found  in  '^PT'^Pj 
xviii.  2,  7  the  meaning  of  a  .short,  sharp  order, 
this  meaning  seems  still  more  to  lie  in  the  present 
place.  The  Israelites  will  hear  nothing  but  such 
short,  monosyllabic  words.  But  they  will  be 
words  full  of  meaning,  whose  effect  will  be  seen 
in  what  we  read  at  the  close  of  ver.  13.  For  to 
fall  baok'ward  and  be  broken  and  snared 
and  taken  captive  will  be  the  doom  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous people.  Ver.  13  b,  from  ^'P^],  is  an 
almost  literal  reproduction  of  viii.  15. 


2.    THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TEUB  EEFUGE. 
Chapter  XXVIII.  14-22. 

14  Wherefore  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  scornful  men. 
That  rule  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem : 

15  Because  ye  have  said, 

We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death, 

And  with  "hell  are  we  at  agreement ; 

When  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through, 

It  shall  not  come  unto  us : 

For  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge, 

And  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves : 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone, 
A  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone, 

A  sure  foundation  : 

He  that  believeth  shall  not  "make  haste. 
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17  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line, 
And  righteousness  to  the  plummet : 

And  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies, 
And  the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place. 

18  And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled, 
And  your  agreement  with  "hell  shall  not  stand  ; 
When  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through, 
Then  ye  shall  be  Hrodden  down  by  it. 

19  ^Frora  the  time  that  it  goeth  forth  it  shall  take  you : 
For  morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over. 

By  day  and  by  night ; 

And  it  shall  be  a  vexation  only  ''to  understand  the  report. 

20  For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it; 
And  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it. 

21  For  the  LoED  shall  rise  up  as  in  mount  Perazim, 
He  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon, 
That  he  may  do  his  work,  his  strange  work  ; 
And  bring  to  pass  his  act,  his  strange  act. 

22  Now  therefore  be  ye  not  mockers, 
Lest  your  bands  be  made  strong ; 

For  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  a  consumption, 
Even  determined  upon  the  whole  earth. 


1  Heb.  a  treading  down  to  it. 
•  Sheol. 


^  fiee. 


2  Or,  when  he  shall  make  you  to  understand  doctrine. 
«  Sheol.  *  as  often  as. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  15.  c\aw  Dlty.  So  we  are  to  read  with  the  K'ri, 
1,  because  the  .ffef^iftftD^ty  has  in  xxxiii.  21  the  signifi- 
cation "  oar,"  which  is  not  suitable  here ;  2,  on  account 
of  the  assonance  witli  cidliy,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost;  3,  because  in  ver.  IS  b  there  is  a  blending  of  two 
figures  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration.  For  tOlt!'  is  a 
scourge  (x.  26),  and  clE^iy  is  to  overfiow,  inundate  (comp. 
on  ver.  2).  A  scourge  when  swung  makes  a  flowing  mo- 
tion; but  it  does  not  inundate,  overflow.  Only  the  di- 
vine judgments  do  this,  and  these  for  another  reason 
can  be  called  the  scourge  of  God.    The  K'ri  13^% 


GRAMMATICAL. 

which  is  both  supported  and  discountenanced  by  ver. 
18,  is  anyhow  unnecessary,  for  the  perfect  can  be  taken 
as  9.futurum  exactum  (comp.  iv.  4;  vi.  11). 

Ver.  16.  The  Dagesh  forte  in  TD1Q  is  manifestly  in- 
tended to  distinguish  the  word  as  a  participle  from  the 
substantive  131D. 

Ver.  20.  Hithp.  J^lflton  se  extendere,  porrigere,  only 
here,  Kal  J>liS  only  Lev.  xxi.  18;  xxii.  23. 

Ver.  21.  On  the  absence  of  the  preposition  of  place 
before  in  and  pnj[,  comp.  i.  26;  v.  18,  29;  x.  14;  Ge- 
SENiTjB  Or.,  %  118,  3,  note. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Those  scoffers,  who  are  here  described  as  the 
rulers  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  had  naturally 
a  foundation  on  which  they  rested,  in  opposition 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Prophet  which  they  de- 
rided. Their  foundation  was  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit, by  the  aid  of  which  they  hoped  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  death  and 
Hades.  (Vers.  14  and  15).  Against  this  founda- 
tion the  Lord  now  says  to  them :  I  have  laid  in 
Zion  my  strong  corner — and  foundation — stone  : 
only  he  who  holds  fast  to  it  will  not  yield  (ver. 
16).  And  on  this  foundation-stone  the  building 
shall  be  erected  by  means  of  judgment  and  right- 
eousness ;  but  the  flood  of  waters  will  sweep  away 
that  refuge  of  lies  (ver.  17).  And  that  covenant 
with  death  and  Sheol  will  not  stand.  They  who 
made  it,  shall  be  trodden  down  by  those  who 
shall  come  upon  them  as  the  scourge  of  God 
(ver,  18).  That  scourge,  moreover,  shall  come 
not  only  once,  but  repeatedly  by  day  and  night. 
■Then  shall  they  hear  no  more  a  preaching  by 
word,  but  a  preaching  by  deed  ;  and  it  will  be 


nothing  but  terror  (19).  For  Israel's  might  will 
then  prove  too  weak  (ver.  20).  But  the  Lokd 
will  rise  in  might  as  formerly  on  Mount  Perazim, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon,  in  order  to  execute 
His  very  strange  work  of  destruction,  which  ap- 
pears to  the  secure  Jews  impossible  (ver.  21). 
Therefore  the  scoffers  should  be  quiet,  that_  they 
may  not  remain /orcuer  in  the  snares  mentioned 
ver.  13;  for  that  they  should  not  escape  from 
them  is  announced  by  the  Prophet  as  the  deoree 
of  Jehovah,  which  cannot  be  averted  (ver.  22). 
We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  section  vers.  14- 
22  correspond.s  exactly  to  the  preceding  one  vers. 
1-13,  and  especially  to  the  vers.  9-13-  For  here 
the  right  foundation  is  set  in  opposition  to  that 
false  one,  resting  on  which  those  scofiers  think 
that  they  may  deride  the  Prophet  (vers.  14-17) ; 
then  the  vanity,  yea  destructiveness  of  that  false 
foundation  is  shown  (vers.  18-21),  and  the  scof- 
fers are  accordingly  exhorted  to  give  up  their 
mocking  (ver.  22). 
2.  Therefore  hear hid  ourselves.— Vers. 
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14,  15.  With  ]57,  ver.  14,  the  Prophet  introduces 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  which  he  has  to  publish 
on  the  ground  of  the  accusation  preferred  vers. 
9-13.  This  judgment  is  addressed  to  the  scoffers 
(Prov.  xxix.  8),  whose  derisive  speeches  (ver.  10) 
are  quoted,  and  who,  after  the  judgment  has  been 
pronounced,  are  exhorted  to  mocls  no  more  (ver. 
22).  These  scoffers  are  not  insignificant  men. 
They  are  the  leaders  of  the  people  (xvi.  1 ;  lii. 
5),  its  Priests  and  Prophets  (ver.  7).  '3  in  the 
beginning  of  ver.  15  is  ''because;"  the  illative 
particle  ]37  in  ver.  16  corresponding  to  it.  The 
utterance  is  put  in  the  mouths  of  these  people, 
which  if  not  actually  spoken  by  them,  yet  cer- 
tainly corresponds  to  their  actual  conduct :  we 
have  made  a  covenant  -with,  death,  etc. 
This  explains  why  these  people  scoffed  at  the 
Prophet.  They  stand  with  their  whole  manner 
of  thinking  and  feeling  upon. another  foundation 
than  his.  Isaiah  has  the  Lqed  Himself  for  his 
foundation.  But  they  deride  this  very  founda- 
tion. Tbey  have  another  .and  better,  as  they 
imagine.  This  is  the  art  of  falsehood,  of  cunning 
policy,  of  fine  diplomacy.  By  its  help  they  hope 
to  be  safe  from  death  and  Hades.  The  Prophet 
admonishes  them  to  obey  the  Loed,  and  to  trust 
in  Him  in  order  to  fiind  protection  against  As- 
syria. But  in  their  opinion  these  are  fanatical 
means  of  defence,  which  good  policy  .could  not 
employ.  An  alliance  with  Egypt,  artfully  planned, 
carried  out  with  all  diplomatic  skill,  appeared  to 
those  politicians  to  be  a  much  naore  reliable,  yea 
an  infallible  remedy  again.st  the  threatening 
evils.  For  they  hope  through  that  alliance  to  be 
proof  against  death  and  Hades.  They  imagine 
that  they  have  thereby  as  it  were  concluded  a 
friendly  alliance  with  death  and  Hades  (n'13  m3 
aslv.  3;  IxL  8).  riih  (comp.  HXl  ver.  7),  for 
which  below  in  ver.  18  n?in  stands,  has  only 
here  the  signification  "  treaty,  agreement."  The 
lie  of  which  they  speak,  may  well  refer  to  the  re- 
lation of  dependcnceon  Assyria  into  which  Ahaz, 
the  predecessor  of  Hezekiah,  had  brought  Judah 
(2  Kings  xvi.  7  s^q.).  For  they  may  even  then 
have  considered  the  right  policy  to  consist  in  a 
secret  league  with  Egypt,  while  appearing  to 
stand  by  the  obligations  entered  into  towards  As- 
syria. A  like  course  was  subsequently  ipursued 
(2  Kings  xvii.  4;  Ezek.  ixvii.  15,  sqq.)..  The 
conjunction  of  non  and  ^^D  is  characteristic  of 
Isaiah,  comp.  ver.  17  and  iv.  6. 

3.  Therefore   thus   aaith the   whole 

earth.— Vers.  lG-22.  The  scoffers  had  declared 
that  they  had  made  falsehood  their  refuge,  and 
that  they  hope  "relying  on  this  refuge,  to  get  the 
better  of  death  and  Hades.  The  Prophet  wislies 
to  expose  the  vanity  .of  this  hope.  There  is  only 
one  refuge  that  guarantees  safety.  This  is  the 
foundation,  and  corner-stone  laid  by  the  Lord 
Himself  in  Zion.  The  water  sweeps  away  the  other 
false_  foundation,  and  they  who  rest  upon  it  go 
to  ruin.  Our  passage  contains,  therefore,  primarily 
not  a  promise,  but  a,  threatening.  For  first  of 
all,  the  confidence  expressed  in  ver.  15  is  to  be 
shown  to  be  unfounded.  But  naturally  the  (un- 
real, resting  only  on  appearance)  negation  of  the 
truth  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  positive  setting 
iorih  of  the  truth.     And  where  this  real  positive 


foundation  of  truth  is  exhibited,  it  involves  al- 
ways eo  ipso  a  promise.     [37,  as  has  been  shown, 
corresponds  to  the  ''p  in  ver.   15.     The  false  af- 
firmation necessitates  a  protest  in  which  the  truth 
is  testified.       ID'  'JJH  is  =  1?'.  "It^K  Kn  'JJH 
comp.  xxix.  14 ;  xxxviii.  5.     But  what  sort  of  a 
stone  is  that  which  the  Lord  has  laid  in  Zion  ? 
It  must  be  a  stone  which  really  guarantees  truth 
and  right.     Consequently  it  cannot  be  Zion  itself 
(HiTziG,  Knobel),  nor  the  royal  house  of  David 
(Eeinke),  nor   Hezekiah    (Rabbis,  Gesenius, 
Maueer  and  others ;  which  explanation  Theo- 
doret   characterizes     as    avom   ecr;(dT7i),   nor   the 
temple  (EwaIjD).     As  Isaiah  does  not  say  that 
they  had  made  Egypt  their  refuge,  but  that  they 
had  made  falsehooci  their  refuge,  the  antithesis 
to  this  refuge  of  lies  can  only  be  a  refuge  of 
truth.     As  such   we  might,  with  Umbeeit,  re- 
gard the  law,  or,  with  Scheg&,  the  word  of  God 
in  general.     But  the  law  and  the  word  of  God, 
sd  far  as  they  are  laid  in  Zion  as  objective  means 
of   Salvation,  suppose  a  still  deeper,  a  personal 
foundation :  the  law  supposes  Him  through  whom 
the  revelation  of  the  law  took  place  ;  the  spoken 
and  written  vrord  supposes  the  living,  personal 
word  of  God  Himself,  the  Logos  (So  the  Catholic 
expositors  LocH  and  RBiscHL,  comp.  Eeinke, 
the  Messianic  Prophecies  I.  p.  404).     The  Logos, 
the  only  mediator  between  God   and  men,  the 
Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Covenant,  who  has 
appeared  in  the  New,  this  is  the  personal  and 
living  foundation-stone  laid  in  Zion,  on  whom  the 
whole  building  fitly  framed  together  grows  unto 
a  holy  (erected  therefore  according  to  the  line  of 
right  and  justice)   building   (Eph.  iii.  20  sqq.). 
That  the  personal  Word  of  the  Lord  can  be 
called  a  stone,  is  apparent  from  viii.  14,  where 
Jehovah  Himself  is  called  pX   and  IIS.    It  is 
not  impossible  that  Isaiah  had  this  last  passage 
in  view,  and  perhaps  the  composer  of  the  118th 
Psalm  had  in  ver.  22  regard  to  both  these  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah.     Anyhow  Peter  (l.Pet.  ii.  6-8) 
combines  these  three  places.     The  Lord  Him- 
self (Matt.  xxL  42-44)  had  in  view  the  place  in 
the  Psalms  and  Isa.  viii.  14  sq.;  and  Paul,  Eom. 
ix.  33,  refers  to  both  places  of  Isaiah ;  while  in 
Acts  iv.  11  reference  is  made  to  the  118th  Psalm 
only ;    and  in  Eom.  x.  11,  solely  to  the  place 
before  us.     The  stone  laid  in  Zion  is  further 
called  an  [n3  px,  i.   e.,   lapis  probationis.    The 
term  [n3  can  be  taken  in  an  active  or  passive 
sense :  a  tried  and  a  trying  stone.    The  former 
would  mark  its  tested  firmness,  the  latter  would 
express  the  idea,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  hearts 
must  be  made  manifest  by  it.     For  no  one  can 
escape  it,  but  all  must  be  tried  on  it,  and  it  must 
have  some  effect  on  all,  and  be  either  for  their 
fall  or  rising.   The  passages  Matt.  xxi.  44 ;  Luke 
ii.  34  speak  strongly  for  the  latter  view.    I  do 
not  dispute  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  Prophet 
designedly  chose  an  ambiguous  expression.    For 
the    former    interpretation    is    likewise    recom- 
mended, being  naturally  suggested  by  the  expres- 
sion employed,  and  by  the  context.     We  expect 
to  hear  the  nature  of  the  stone  extolled,  and  not 
merely  to  be   told  what   service   it    can  render. 
'That  the  praise  should  be  expressed  in  this  par- 
ticular form  is  in  accordance  with  the  usM  lo- 
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queTUli  observable  in  this  chapter,  in  which  eo 
many  designations  of  a  property  are  denoted  by  a 
substantive  in  the  gciiiiive  (vera.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8). 
UiS  is  corner. — And  a  stone  which  forms  the 
corner  is  naturally  a  corner-stone.  (Comp.  xix. 
13;  Job  xxxviii.  6 ;  Jer.  li.  2C  ;  Ps.  cxviii.  22). 
m'p'  is  here,  as  perhaps  also  Ps.  xxxvii.  20; 
Prov.  xvii.  27,  a  substantive,  preciousness,  so  that 
■we  must  translate;  a  corner-stone  of  pre- 
ciousness of  a  founded  foundation  (IDID 
after  the  form  1D1D,  comp.  2  Chron.  viii.  16 ; 
mOTO  Isa.  XXX.  32 ;  Ezek.  xli.  8 ;  "IQID  Part 
Hoph.),  i.  e.,  a  cornerrstone  well  suited  (1  Kings 
V.  31 ;  vii.  9-11)  for  a  firm  foundation.  The 
emphatic  expression  ID'O  HDID  is  like  Q'p^n 
D'DSnD  Prov.  XXX.  24.  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  Prophet  shows  here  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  accumulation  of  substantives  in  the 
genitive.  The  firm  foundation-stone  manifests  its 
saving  efficacy,  not  in  a  magical  way ;  but  this 
efficacy  is  conditioned  by  the  inward  susceptibil- 
ity, or  faith.  The  firm  foundation  itself  requires 
a  keeping  fast  to  it.  Therefore  the  Prophet  adds : 
He  who  believes  flees  not. — This  apotheg- 
matic  addition  reminds  us,   both  by  its  form 

and  tenor,  of  chapter  vii.  9  N^  '3  'J'?^."  i^^  D« 
'^??'!?-  r^^'^  occurs  further  xxx.  21 ;  xliii.  10 ; 
liii.l.  tJ/'rin  is  here  not  indirectly  (tomakesome- 
thing  or  another  hasten,  v.  19 ;  Ix.  22)  but  directly 
causative ;  to  make  haste,  to  flee  hastily,  to  retreat. 
There  lies  in  it  an  antithesis  to  the  idea  of  firm- 
ness, which  is  contained  in  what  is  said  of  the 
stone,  and  in  TDND.  The  word  has  this  meaning 
no  where  else.  Where  the  firm  foundation  is  ob- 
jectively laid,  and  the  individual  subjectively  in 
faith  keeps  fast  on  it,  then  the  erection  of  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord  is  possible,  an  erection  in 
which  right  serves  for  the  line  (Ip  comp.  on 

ver.  10),  and  righteousness  for  the  plummet 
(nbpKJD  only  here,  comp.  riVpK'a  2  Kings  xxi. 
13) ;  a  figurative  expression,  the  meaning  of 
which  can  be  only  this,  that  this  building  will 
arise  according  to  the  rules  of  divine  justice,  and 
will  consequently  be  a  holy  building.  tSDC'O  and 
nplX  stand  here  related  as  in  i.  27  ;  v.  16  ;  ix.  6  ; 
xxxli.  16 ;  xxxiii.  5 ;  Ivi.  1 ;  lix.  9,  14.  This 
building  stands  firm.  But  the  refuge  of  lies  and 
the  hiding-place  of  deceit  the  hail  -will  svyeep 
away  (HJ?',  whence  J?'  a  shovel  for  the  clearing 
away  of  ashes  from  the  altar,  Ex.  xxvii.  3  ; 
xxxviii.  3;  Numb.  iv.  14  et  saepe,  is  d-rr.  /Icy.) 
and  the  waters  wash  away  (ver.  2).  In  con- 
sequence, that  covenant  with  death  and 
Hades,  of  which  they  boasted  (ver.  15),  shall 
be  covered,  i.  e.,  obliterated,  annulled.  The 
covenant  is  conceived  of  as  a  written  document, 
whose  lines  are  covered,  i.  e.,  overspread  with  the 
fluid  used  for  writing.     Comp.  ohlilerare  offensio- 

nem,famam,  memoriam.    To  UKU'  N7  in  verse  15, 

DniDl  n  Dn"ni  corresponds.  Comp.  v.  5 ;  vii. 
25 ;  X.  6.  The  Prophet  here  leaves  the  image 
out  of  sight.  The  expression  is  shaped  by  his 
realizing  in  thought  the  thing  signified  by  the 
previous  figure,  namely,  the  invading  host  which 


serves  as  the  scourge  of  God.  This  host  shall 
stamp  the  scoffers  under  foot,  shall  tread  them  : 
like  dirt  on  the  streets.  The  Prophet  had  ex- 
pressly declared  in  x.  6  that  the  army  of  the  As- 
syrians should  do  this.  But  the  scourge  will 
come  not  once  only,  but  often.  Ver.  19.  The  ex- 
pression ni^'  is  suggested  by  another  image, 
namely,  the  idea  of  something  which  takes  away 
(.Jer.  XV.  15),  snatches,  washes  away,  corresponcl- 
ing  therefore  to  'yiW^  as  a  mighty  flood  which 
comes  along  by  rushes.  In  fact,  the  invasions  by 
the  Assyrians  and  by  the  Chaldaeans,  who  were 
called  to  complete  their  work,  were  as  waterfloodg 
that  kept  ever  inundating  the  land  till  it  was  en- 
tirely desolated  (xxiv.  1,  3).  Tiie  second  half 
of  ver.  19  is  clearly  related  to  Hj^lDtJ'  Ti'  in  ver. 
9.  There  the  scoffers  had  asked  :  to  whom  will 
he  preach  ?  They  thought  themselves  much  too 
high  to  need  the  preaching  of  the  Prophet.  In 
opposition  to  this  language  Isaiah  now  tells  them : 
because  you  would  not  hear  my  well-meant 
preaching  by  word,  which  was  designed  to  give 
you  nnUD,  you  will  be  compelled  to  hear  a 
preachinsT  in  act,  and  it  will  be  naught  but  ter- 
ror, nj^ll  stands  therefore  opposed  to  nmjD.  If 
in  ver.  9  T\y)OV)  [^3n  signified  "  to  make  to  know, 
or  understand  preaching,"  it  must  in  the  con- 
nexion in  which  it  here  stands  signify  "  to  hear 
preaching"  (comp.  xxix.  16;  Job  xxviii.  23; 
Micah  iv.  12  el  saepe).  For  it  is  not  the  preacher 
who  experiences  terror,  but  he  who  hears  the 
preaching.  nj?lt  (only  here  in  Isaiah,  besides 
comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  25 ;  Jer.  xv.  4  et  saepe  ;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  46)  is  concussio,  commotio  vehement,  formido. 
The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  ['3n  and  the  predi- 
cate n  IflT.  Is  not  that  a  dreadful  preaching,  when 
one  finds  himself  in  a  situation  which  is  fittingly 
compared  to  a  bed  that  is  too  short,  or  to  a 
covering  that  is  too  narrow  ? — This  is  a  dis- 
tressful condition.  For  resistance  is  encountered 
on  all  sides,  and  the  means  are  insufficient  for  any 
undertaking.  "IX  p  in  Isaiah  besides  only  1.  2 ; 
lix.  1.  ]!^^  stratum,  air  /tey.  riDDD  besides  only 
XXV.  7.  D J3,  colligere,  coacervare,  Hithp.  se  ipsum 
coUigere,  to  make  of  one's  self  a  heap,  only  here. 
3  in  D33nri3  marks  coincidence  =  when  one 
bends  one's-self  together,  coils  one's-self  (xviii.  3 ; 
xxiii.  5).  That  such  will  really  be  the  nature  of 
the  situation  is  now  further  illustrated  by  two  his- 
torical examples.  Israel  will  themselves  be  in  a 
condition  like  that  in  which  they  through  God's 
help  twice  brought  their  enemies.  One  of  these 
events  to  which  the  Prophet  here  alludes,  is  the 
defeat  which  David  inflicted  on  the  Philistines 
at  Baal-Perazim  (2  Sam.  v.  20  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11). 

David  there  said  D;D  p33  'js"?  'TK-HN  "  f^a. 
i.  e.,  Jehovah  has  broken  through  my  enemies 
before  me,  as  water  breaks  through.  _  VlTBiNGA 
perceived  that  Isaiah  was  led  to  think  of  this 
passage  by  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  17  and  ver, 
2  of  the  D"il3!£'  D'D.  The  other  event  I  take,  with 
most  of  the  older  interpreters,  to  be  the  defeat 
which  Jo.shua  inflicted  on  the  Ganaanites  at  Gib- 
eou  (Jos.  X.  10).  There,  in  ver.  11,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly that  the  LoBD  crushed  the  enemy  by  a 
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great  hail-storm.  And  this  circumstance  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  what  Isaiah  in  verse  2  and  verse 
17  had  said  of  the  hail  from  which  Israel  should 
suffer.  That  victory  of  David  over  the  Philis- 
tines at  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  v.  22  sqq. ;  1  Chron.  xiv. 
14  sqq.)  does  not  supply  such  an  analogy.  'J''' 
comp.  on  xiv.  9.  inty;?a  ni  (comp.  v.  12)  and 
im^i'  (T^DJ  (ii.  6)  are  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
not  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  IHif'J^n  and 
irn3;r ;  for  the  putting  of  the  adjective  first  would 
in  that  case  be  quite  abnormal.  Strange,  incon- 
ceivable is  the  work  of  the  Loed  pronounced, 
because  He  does  something  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  of  Him.  Who  could  have  thought 
that  Jehovah  would  treat  Israel  as  the  heathen, 
that  He  would  thus  destroy  His  own  work  ?    Af- 


ter all  these  statements  we  see  how  foolish  and 
infatuated  the  people  were  in  scoffing  at  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  relying  on  their 
own  miserable,  self-chosen  supports  (ver.  15). 
The  admonition  which  the  Prophet  adds  at  the 
close,  and  no^w  be  ye  not  mockers  is  well- 
meant,  and  deserving  to  be  laid  to  heart.   Hithp. 

ySlSnn^  to  behave  mockingly,  is  found  only  here. 
If  they  do  not  cease  to  mock,  the  bands  by  which 
they  have  been  bound  ever  since  Ahaz  foolishly 
made  submission  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  7  sqq.), 
can  never  be  broken.  For  that  they  must  bear 
these  bands,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  them,  that  is  the  purpose  of  God,  resolved 
on,  and   already  revealed  to  the  Prophet.    On 

^s^^Jl  rhj  comp.  on  x.  23. 


THE  CHASTISEMENT  IN  MEASUEE. 
Chap.  XXVIII.  23-29. 

23  Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice ; 
Hearken,  and  hear  my  speech. 

24  Doth  the  plowman  plow  all  day  to  sow  ? 

Doth  he  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground  ? 

25  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof. 
Doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches, 

And  scatter  the  cummin. 
And  cast  in  '"the  principal  wheat, 
And  the  appointed  barley, 
And  the  Vie  in  their  'place  ? 

26  ^""For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion, 
And  doth  teach  him. 

27  For  the  fitches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
Neither  is  a  cartwheel  turned  about  upon  the  cummin ; 

But  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  stafi", 
And  the  cummin  with  a  rod. 

28  "Bread  corn  is  bruised ; 

Because  he  will  not  ever  be  threshing  it. 
Nor  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart. 
Nor  bruise  it  vnih  his  horsemen. 

29  This  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Loed  of  hosts, 
Which  is  wonderful  in  counsel, 

And  excellent  in  ^working. 


*  Or,  thewheaiin  the  principal  place,  and  barley  in  the  appointed  place.  *  Or,  spelt 

8  Heb.  border.  *  Or,  and  he  bindeth  it  in  such  sort  as  his  God  doth  teach  him. 


Wheat  in  rows  and  barley  in  the  appointed  place. 
'  Is  bread  com  a^uslied  t 


b  and  he  beats  it  properly ;  his  God  teaches  him  this. 
^  helping. 


Ver.  25.  |0D3  is  citt.  Xey.    It  seems  to  be  part.  Niphal 
which  denotes  "marked  off,  debignated  by  CJID'O." 

■   T       • 

This  TODJ  13  to  bo  considered  as  accus.  loci  "  in  tlic  place 
marked  ofl." 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  28.  BnX,  if  there  be  not  a  clerical  mistake,  is  to 
be  derived  from  a  form  iy"lX,  which  does  not  elsewhere 

~  T 

occur. 


CHAP.  XXVm.  28-29. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAIy. 


1.  AstheProphetcould  not  leave  the  brief  word 
concerning  Epliraim  (vers.  1-4)  without  a  con- 
solatory conclusion  (vers.  5  and  6),  so  he  cannot 
conclude  the  word  directed  against  Jerusalem 
(ver.  14)  without  making  at  the  close  of  its  re- 
bukes an  announcement  of  salvation.  This  he 
does  by  employing  a  parable  drawn  from  agri- 
culture. He  does  not  interpret  the  parable  in 
clear  terms.  Therefore,  before  uttering  it,  he 
calls  for  attentive  reflection  (ver.  23).  Then  he 
sets  forth  the  parable.  It  has,  we  may  say,  a 
double  point.  First,  the  Prophet  makes  us  ob- 
serve that  the  farmer  does  not  always  plough, 
does  not  always  as  it  were  lacerate  the  ground 
with  sharp  coulter  or  pointed  harrow  (ver.  24). 
No,  he  easts  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  good 
seed  of  various  kinds  (ver.  25).  Moreover,  the 
fruit  produced  from  the  seed,  which  can  be  di- 
vested of  its  integuments  only  by  the  application 
of  a  certain  force,  is  yet  not  too  severely  handled 
by  him,  nor  is  equal  force  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  but  he  is  careful  in  his  treatment  as  the 
nature  of  things  appointed  by  God  teaches  him 
(ver.  26).  For,  not  a  threshing  sledge,  or  thresh- 
ing roller  is  applied  to  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
fruit,  as  the  cummin,  but  only  a  staff  (ver.  27). 
Even  the  corn-fruits  that  yield  bread  are  not  so 
threshed  that  the  grain  is  crushed  thereby  (ver. 
28).  That,  too,  has  been  arranged  by  the  Lokd, 
that  His  wonderful  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  His 
great  power  to  help  may  be  known  (ver.  29). 
The  operations  of  ploughing  and  threshing, 
which  are  necessary  for  seed  time  and  harvest, 
should  therefore  teach  Israel  in  symbol  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  temporal  judgments  which  they 
must  endure  are  only  correctives  in  the  hand  of 
God,  from  which  Israel  will  come  forth  as  glori- 
ous fruit  cleansed  and  purified. 

2.  Give   ye   ear in  their  place. — Vers. 

23-2.5.  The  summons  to  pay  attention  (comp. 
as  to  the  words  1,  2  and  xxxii.  9),  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  following  speech.  As  it  is  an 
ingenious  parable,  it  is  necessary  for  the  hearer 
to  consider  it  with  attention  and  reflection,  that 

its  meaning  may  be  apparent  to  him.  DVn  73 
ver.  24,  i.  e.,  continually,  perpetually.  The  ex- 
pression is  found  in  Isaiah  usually  in  this  signi- 
fication 11.  13;  111.  5;  Ixii.  6;  Ixv.  2,  5.  The  ad- 
dition J^II*?  might  appear  superfluous.  But  the 
Prophet  wishes  to  intimate  that  the  end  in  view 
is  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  not  merely  clearing 
away  of  vegetation  for  any  other  purpose,  such 

as  for  building  a  house.  This  expression  J71P 
conveys  a  pre-intimation  that  the  Lord's  proce- 
dure towards  His  people  is  not  simply  of  a  de- 
structive character,  no  mere   negation  without 

positively  designing  their  salvation.  DVn  ljr\ 
is  to  be  connected  also  with  the  second  half  of 
ver.  24  (Jer.  xlix.  7).  ni13  is  only  here  used  of 
opening,  turning  over,  ploughing  the  earth.  Yet 
Its  use  to  denote  engraving  in  wood  or  stone  is 
analogous :  Comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  9,  36  ;  1  Kings 
vii.  36,  et  saepe.  ^7ii'  occare,  to  harrow,  besides 
here  only  Job  xxxii.  10  ;  Hos.  i.  11.     The  suf- 


fix in  liTinN  delicately  expresses  the  affection 
whichthe  farmer  cherishes  to  Ills  own  land.  Be- 
cause it  is  dear  to  him,  he  will  not  wish  to  in- 
jure it.  T\Vi>  occurs  in  the  sense  of  aequavit, 
complanavit  only  here  (Piel  besides  in  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  13).  The  Prophet  has  evidenlly  before 
his  mind  a  large  farm  regularly  laid  out  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits.  HSp  [not  fitches  as  in  E. 
v.,  but]  black  cummin  (nigella  arvensis,  com- 
mon black  cummin,  or  mor.;  probably  niyella 
datnascena,  garden  black  cummin,  which  grows 
wild  near  the  Mediterranean)  occurs  only  in  tliis 
place.  |H3  cummin,  common  cummin,  carum 
carvi,  which  belongs  to  a  different  order  from  that 
of  the  black  cummin  (namely  to  the  umbelli/erae, 
while  the  other  belongs  to  the  ranunculaceae),  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  only  here.  DtV 
IS  the  proper  expression  for  the  placing  or  plant- 
ing of  the  wheat,  in  reference  to  wliich  Geseniu.s 
remarks :  "  Industrious  farmers  in  the  Orient 
plant  as  they  do  garden  plants,  many  kinds  of 
grain  which  with  us  are  only  sown  (Niehbuhr's 
Arabien,  p.  157) ;  they  thrive  when  planted  much 
better.  (Comp.  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  21)." 
mil!',  air.  Aey.  is  identical  with  the  Talmudic  and 
Arabic  miB'  series,  row,  order.  The  planting 
of  wheat  spoken  of,  is  done  in  rows  (mit?  accus. 
loci).  nD03  [rye  E.  V.],  according  to  an  ex- 
cursus of  Consul  Wetzstein,  in  Delitzsch's 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  is  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon vetch  (vicia  sativa)  the  Kursenne.  Accord- 
ing to  the  passage  before  us  this  plant,  which  is 
eaten  by  cattle  much  less  readily  than  barley, 
would  be  planted  around  the  corn  fields -as  a 
border  or  enclosure,  in  order  to  serve  to  protect 
the  nobler  kinds  of  grain,  as  according  to  Wetz- 
stein, ut  supra,  the  Ricinus  is  at  present  employed 

for  this  purpose.  "^^'^^  (Sing,  only  here,  Plur. 
X.  13)  covfinium,  the  border,  enclosure.  The 
Suffix  in  ir\'713J  is  to  be  referred  to  some  such 
term  as  a  piece  of  ground  (n^lK?)  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed, but  is  supposed  in  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said. 

3.  For  his  God teach  him. — Ver^  26-29. 

[Dr.  Naegelsbach  renders  this  verse:  ''He 
(the  farmer,  beats  (corrects)  it  properly,  his  God 
so  teaches  him."  But  the  E.  V.  is  correct  (comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  1)  D-  M.].  The  Prophet  does  not 
think  of  the  heathen  fables  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  etc.  In  what  follows  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  farmer  takes  fruits 
from  their  husks  is  spoken  of.  And  here  there 
is  a  two-fold  procedure,  a  part  of  the  fruits  is  not 
threshed  in  the  oriental  manner,  by  means  of  a 
threshing  sledge  or  threshing  roller,  but  is  beaten 
out  with  a  staff.  To  this  class  belong  black  cum- 
min and  cummin — l"'"*!^,  acutus,  (the  full  de- 
signation is  ]''"in  JT1D  Isa.  xl.  15)  is  the  thresh- 
ing instrument,  which  consisted  either  of  planks 
only,  or  of  planks  with  rollers  among  them^ 
Those  planks  and  rollers  were  fitted  with  sharp 
iron  or  stones,  which   tore  the    ears   of  grain 
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(comp.  Herzog,  B.-Encyd.  III.  p.  504).  The 
word  13  found  besides  only  Job  xli.  22  ;  Amos  i. 
3.  [Comp.  the  Latin  tribula,  a  similar  threshing 
machine,  whence  tribulation,  lit,  a  subjection  to  the 

tribula.— DM.].  nSj;?  |31X,  wheel  of  the  wagon, 
denotes  the  last  mentioned  sort  of  threshing  in- 
strument ;  whether  its  rollers  were  themselves 
movable,  and  therefore  at  the  same  time  wheels, 
or  were  immovable,  and  were  drawn  by  the 
wheels.  ^OV  denotes  not  the  turning  round  of 
the  wagon,  its  going  in  a  circle,  but  the  turning 
of  the  wheels.  For  30  is  also  used  of  the  turn- 
ing of  a  door  on  its  hinge  (Prov.  xxvi.  14 ;  Ezek. 

xli.  24).  t33n"  comp.  on  xxvii.  12.  p^1''  DnS 
must  be  taken  as  a  question  (HiTZiG,  Knobel, 
Delitzsch)  ;  Is  bread-corn  crushed  ?  An- 
swer ;  No  I  For  not  incessantly,  i.  e.,  till  the  grain 
is  completely  bruised  does  he  thre.sh  it,  or  drive 
the  wheels  of  his  wagon,  and  his  horses  over  it. 
He  does  not  crush  it  The  other  explanation : 
it  is  crushed  into  bread,  (i.  e.,  afterwards  in  the 
mill,  but  not  in  the  threshing),  for  not  inces- 
santly, etc. — is  refuted  by  the  necessity  of  under- 
standing before  X7  '3  the  words  indicated  as  re- 
quired to  complete  the  sense  ;  while  according  to 
our  explanation  only  the  simple  "  no  "  must  be 
supplied,  and  if  is  implied  in  the  question.  0)17 
is  here  as  ffZrof  bread-corn  comp.  xxx.  2.3 ; 
xxxvi.  17 ;  Gen.  xlvii.  17 ;  Ps.  civ.  14.  The 
Prophet  distinguishes  from  the  various  species  of 
cummin  the  proper  bread-corn,  whose  grains  are 
harder  to  separate  from  the  husk,  pp'^  besides  in 
Isaiah  only  xli.  15.  D^^i  concitare,  to  drive,  only 
here  in  Isaiah.  Ver.  29  'Ul  HSI  Di  namely,  this 
procedure  of  the  farmer,  comp.  ver.  26,  lil^'''. 
That  the  punishments  spoken  of  vers.  14-22 
proce'ed  from  Jehovah,  needed  not  to  be  par- 
ticularly affirmed.  But  that  this  .so  simple, 
unpretending,  customary  procedure  of  the  farmer 
is  a  shell  wherein  a  kernel  of  divine  wisdom  is 
concealed,  and  therefore  according  to  God's  inten- 
tion a  means  of  teaching  men  such  wisdom — this 
might  well  be  set  forth  and  emphatically  affirmed. 

NwSn  in  Isaiah  only  here  and  xxix.  14.  God 
manifests  wonderfully  wise  counsel,  both  in  the 
ordinances  of  nature,  and  in  His  direction  of  his- 
tory, for  which  latter  the  former  work  series  as 
a  type  fgll  of  instruction  and  comfort.  But  the 
aim  of  this  wonderful  wisdom  is  salvation  (n'tyin 
only  here  in  Isaiah).  It  seems  to  me  more  ap- 
propriate to  take  the  word  in  the  meaning  "  sal- 
vation "(Job  vi.  13;  xxx.  22;  Prov.  ii.  7; 
Micah  vi.  9 ),  because  the  idea  of  "  wisdom  "  is  so 
nearly  related  to  that  of  "  counsel,"  that  almost 
a  tautology  would  arise  from  the  translation 
wisdom.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Prophet  in  a  place  like  the  present,  in  which 
the  whole  fulness  of  his  thoughts  is  compressed, 
should  in  significant,  closing  words  combine  in 
two  different  words  two  specifically  different 
thoughts. 

[But  God's  counsel  and  wisdom,  as  nearly  re- 
lated ideas,  can  be  very  properly  extolled  toge- 
ther at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  The  rendering 
6f  the  last  word  H^K/in  by  working  in  the  E. 
V.  is  warranted  neither  by  the  xisus  loquendi  nor 


by  etymology.     The  Prophet  here  simply  magni- 
fies the  Lord's  counsel  and  wisdom —D.  M.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  chap,  xxviii.  1-4.  A  glorious  city  on  a 
hill  overlooking  a  broad,  fertile  plain,  when  the 
Lord  is  not  its  foundation  and  crown.  What  is 
it  else  than  one  of  the  vanities  over  which  the 
preacher  laments  (Ecclus.  ii.  4sqq.)?  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  fallen. 
Cannot  Paris,  and  London,  and  Berlin  [and  New 
York]  also  fall  ?  How  vain  and  transitory  is  the 
pomp  of  men  I  [All  travellers  unite  in  praising 
the  situation  of  Samaria  for  its  fertility,  beauty 
and  strength.  But  '"the  crown  of  pride"  has 
been  trodden  under  foot. — D.  M.] 

2.  On  vers.  7,  8.  Those  words  of  Solomon  are 
therefore  to  be  remembered  ;  it  is  not  for  kings  to 
drink  wine ;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink ;  lest 
they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the 
judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted  ;Prov.  xxxi.  4,  5). 
Most  of  all  is  drunkenness  unseemly  in  preachers 
and  teachers.  Scripture  enjoins  that  they  should 
be  sober  and  not  given  to  wine  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3)." 
Eennbr.  Can.  Apost.  53 :  "  Si  clericus  in  caupona 
comedens  deprehensus  fuerit,  segre^etur,  paeterquam 
si  in  diversorio  publico  in  via  propter  necessitatem 
diverterit."  Can.l:  "  Episcopus  aut  presbyter  avi 
diaconus  aleae  et  ebrietati  deserviens  aut  desinat,  aut 
condemnelur."  [  What !  a  priest,  a  prophet,  a  mi- 
nister, and  yet  drunk !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath. 
Such  a  scandal  are  they  to  their  coat.  Ver.  8. 
All  tables  are  full  of  vomit,  etc.  "See  what  an 
odious  thing  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is — what  an 
affront  it  is  to  human  society ;  it  is  rude  and  ill- 
mannered  enough  to  sicken  the  beholders." — ■ 
Henry. — D.  M.]  In  accordance  with  the  rab- 
binical usage,  which  not  seldom  puts  DipO  by  a 
metonymy  for  God,  the  expression  here  employed, 
Dpn  "hn,  is  translated  in  Pirke  Aboth  III.  3 : 
''  without  God."  [The  passage  of  the  Mishna  re- 
ferred to  runs  thus:  Rabbi  Simeon  says,  Three 
who  have  eaten  at  one  table,  and  have  not  spoken 
at  it  words  of  the  law,  are  as  if  they  ate  of  sacrifices 
to  the  dead ;  for  it  is  said,  for  all  their  tables  are 
full  of  vomit  and  filth,  without  Olp'a,"  i.e., 
place,  God  the  place  of  all  things,  or  who  contains 
all  things.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  ingenious 
diversion  of  the  language  of  Isaiah  from  its  real 
meaning. — D.  M.] 

3.  Ver.  9  sqq.  "  This  is  the  language  of  scorn- 
ers  and  the  ungodly,  who  have  always  mocked  and 
railed  at  God's  word  and  its  ministers.  Job,  Je- 
remiah and  David  must  be  their  song  and  mock- 
ing-stock  (Job  xxx.  9;  Lam.  iii.  63;  Ps.  Ixix. 
13).  If  such  dear  men  of  God  could  not  render 
all  the  people  more  pious,  what  will  happen  in 
our  age  in  which  there  will  be  no  lack  of  mock- 
ers (2  Pet.  iii.  3)  ?  Cramer." 

4.  Ver.  13.  "  The  severe  and  yet  well-deserved 
punishment  for  contempt  of  the  word  of  God  is 
that  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  fall,  and  not  only 
fall,  but  also  are  broken,  and  not  only  are  broken, 
but  also  are  snared  and  taken.  For  when  they 
have  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  God  sends  them 
strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie, 
that  they  all  might  be  condemned  who  believed 
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not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness 
('/,  Thess.  ii.  10)."  Cramer. 

5.  On  ver.  15.  This  is  the  direct  reverse  of  trust 
in  God.  The  people  of  whom  the  Proijhet  liere 
speaks  believe  themselves  secure  from  death  and 
hell  because  they  had  made  a  friendly  alliance 
with  them.  And  the  sign  of  this  covenant  is 
their  setting  their  hope  on  lies  and  hypocrisy. 
For  the  devil  is  the  father  of  lies  (John  viii.  44). 
He  who  is  in  league  with  him  must  lie,  and 
learns  to  lie  to  the  highest  perfection.  But  the 
fools  who  have  built  their  hope  on  this  master — 
and  their  mastery  in  lying — must  at  last,  as  their 
righteous  punishment,  see  that  they  are  themselves 
deceived,  li'or  tne  devil  urges  a  man  into  the 
swamp  of  wickedness,  and  when  he  sticks  so  deep 
in  it  that  he  cannot  get  out,  then  he  leaves  the 
deluded  being  in  the  lurch,  and  appears  as  an  ac- 
cuser against  him.  Hence  he  is  called  not  only 
tempter  (Treifid^uv),  but  also  accuser  (6idl3o}iOc,  na- 
rriyup,  Rev.  xii.  10). 

6.  On  ver.  16.  "  Christ  is  the  head  and  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Christian  Church,  and  another 
foundation  cannot  be  laid  (1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  iv. 
11).  There  is,  moreover,  no  other  means  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  Christ  than  faith,  whose  effect  and 
property  it  is  to  be  confident  of  what  we  hope  for, 

•  and  not  to  doubt  of  what  we  do  not  see  (Heb.  xi. 
1)."  Cramer.  [The  image  of  faith  here  given 
is  that  of  a  stone  resting  on  a  foundation  by  which 
it  is  supported  and  sustained.  When  we  are  told 
that  "  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste  or 
flee,"  we  are  taught  the  confidence,  composure  and 
peace  which  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  im- 
parts.—D.  M.] 

7.  On  ver.  17  sqq.  "He  who  relies  on  his  own 
wisdom,  strength,  riches,  or  righteousness,  on  the 
lielp  of  man,  on  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  on 
letters  of  indulgence  and  such  like,  he  makes  to 
himself  a  false  refuge,  and  cannot  endure,  but 
builds  his  house  on  a  quicksand."  Cramer. 
["  They  that  make  any  thing  their  hiding-place 
but  Christ,  the  waters  shall  overflow  it,  as  every 
shelter  but  the  ark  was  overtopped  and  over- 
thrown by  the  waters  of  the  deluge."  Henry. — 
D.  M.] 

8.  On  ver.  19.  "  People  who  are  not  tried  are 
inexperienced,  and  have  a  merely  speculative  re- 
ligion, which  is  of  no  advantage  to  them.  "3Ie- 
dilatio,  oralio,  (entatio  faeiuni  Theologum."  Lu- 
ther. "As  long  as  all  is  well  with  us,  and  we 
have  the  enjoyment  of  life,  there  is  too  much  noise 
around  us,  and  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  God. 
Every  affliction  is  a  wilderness,  in  which  a  man 
is  in  solitude  and  stillness,  so  that  he  understands 
better  the  word  of  God.  Every  tribulation  is  a 
power  of  the  soul.  In  the  noisy  day  we  have 
hearkened  so  much  to  the  voices  of  men.  In  the 
wilderness  there  is  quiet,  and  when  human  voices 
are  silent,  the  voice  of  God  begins  to  speak." 
Tholuck. 

9.^  On  ver.  20.  "  Vexatio  sen  crux  perinde  est  atque 
hrem  lectus,  in  quo  contrahendum  est  corpus,  nisi  al- 
gere  velimus.  Hoc  est :  Solus  verbi  auditus  retinen- 
dus  ae  sequendus  est.  Tribulatio  autevi  coniinei  nos 
ceu  m  brevi  lecio,  nee  sinii  nos  evagrari  in  nostra  stu- 
dio,." Luther. 

10.  On  ver.  21.  ["This  will  be  His  strange 
work,  His  strange  act,  His  foreign  deed  ;  it  is  work 
that  He  is  backward  to ;  He  rather  delights  in 


showing  mercy,  and  does  not  afflict  willingly  ;  it 
is  work  that  He  is  not  used  to ;  as  to  His  own  peo- 
ple, He  protects  and  favors  them;  it  is  a  strange 
work  indeed  if  He  turn  to  be  their  enemy  and  fight 
against  them  (Ixiii.  10) ;  it  is  a  work  that  all  the 
neighbors  will  stand  amazed  at.  Deut.  xxix.  24." 
Henry.— D.  M.]     • 

11.  On  ver.  22.  "Nolite  evangelium  et  verbum 
habere  pro  fabula,  alioquin  fiet,  ut  magii  constrin- 
gamini  et  impticemini  efficacioribus  erroribus  ulfiatis 
improbi  ad  omne  bonum  opus."  Luther. 

12.  On  vers.  23  sqq.  "  God  Himself  is  the  hus- 
bandman. The  field  is  the  Church  on  earth. 
Before  it  can  bring  forth  fruit,  it  must  be  ploughed 
and  prepared.  The  plough  is  the  cross  of  trial, 
when  the  ploughers  make  iheir  furrows  long  upon 
our  backs  (Ps.  cxxix.  3).  The  seed  is  the  impe- 
i-ishable  word  of  God  (1  Pet.  i.  23).  The  rain  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  gives  the  increase  (Isa.  xliv. 
3;  1  Cor.  iii.  6).  Further,  when  the  fruit  is  ga- 
thered in,  if  men  will  bake  bread  out  of  it,  it  must 
be  threshed.  This  is  done  not  for  its  destruction, 
but  with  such  moderation  as  the  nature  of  the 
grain  can  bear.  The  practical  application  is  that 
we  learn  to  yield  ourselves  to  such  husbandry  of 
God,  and  bear  with  patience  what  God  does  to 
us.  For  He  knows  according  to  His  supreme 
wisdom  to  order  every  thing,  that  we  may  be  His 
grain,  and  good,  pure  bread  upon  His  table  of 
shew-b'read."  Cramer. 

13.  ["We'  see  (1)  The  reason  of  afflictions. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  which  induces  the  farmer 
to  employ  various  methods  on  his  farm.  (2)  We 
are  not  to  expect  the  same  unvarying  course  in 
God's  dealings  with  us.  (3)  We  are  not  to  ex- 
pect always  the  same  hind  of  afflictions.  We  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  divine  judg- 
ments are  usually  in  the  line  of  our  oHences ;  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  judgment  we  may  usually  as- 
certain the  nature  of  the  sin.  (4)  God  will  not 
crush  or  destroy  His  people.  The  farmer  does 
not  crush  or  destroy  his  grain.  (5)  We  should 
therefore  bear  afflictions  and  chastisements  with 
patience.  God  is  good  and  wise."  Barnes. — 
D.  M.] 

14.  On  ver.  26.  [Where  men  do  not  cultivate 
the  corn-plants,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  the  tere- 
alia,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  in  the  condition 
of  savages.  Savages  live  on  what  comes  to  hand 
without  patient  culture.  Man  could  never  have 
learned  the  cultivation  of  the  coin-plants  without 
being  taught  by  God.  The  cerealia  do  not  grow 
as  other  annuals,  spontaneously  or  by  the  disper- 
sion and  germination  of  their  seed.  If  left  to 
themselves,  they  quickly  become  extinct  They 
do  not  grow  wild  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Their 
seed  must  be  sown  by  man  in  ground  carefully 
prepared  to  receive  it.  But  while  human  culture 
is  necessary  for  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
corn-plants,  man  is  naturally  ignorant  of  their 
use  and  value.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
man  to  prepare  the  soil  for  wheat-seed  at  a  parti- 
cular time  of  the  year,  and  to  wait  many  months 
for  the  grain  that  would  ripen  in  the  ear ;  and 
then  to  n-rind  the  hard  seeds,  and  to  mix  them 
with  water,  and  to  bake  this  paste  is  what  man, 
left  to  himself,  would  never  have  thought  of. 
The  fact  that  we  have  corn-plants  alive  on  the 
earth  at  this  day  demonstrates  that  they  must 
have  been  called  into  existence  when  man  was  on 
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the  earth  to  cultivate  them,  and  that  man  must 
have  been  taught  by  a  Higher  Power  to  do  so, 
and  to  use  them  for  his  support.  It  is  then  a 
matter  that  can  be  established  by  the  clearest  and 
most  convincing  evidence,  that  God,  as  the  Pro- 
phet here  tells  us,  instructed  the  plowman  to 
plow,  to  open  and  break  the  clods  of  the  ground, 
and  to  cast  in  the  wheat  and  barley.  (Vers.  24, 
25.)  These  may  appear  to  us  now  simple  opera- 
tions. But  they  must  have  been  at  first  taught  to 
man  by  God  in  order  that  wheat  and  barley,  and 
the  other  cereals  which  He  had  made  for  the  use 
of  man,  might  be  preserved  on  the  earth.  Beside 
the  natural  powers  furnished  us  by  God,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  capacity  of  knowledge  and  the  lessons 
given  by  Providence  in  external  nature,  God  still 
teaches  the  husbandman  through  that  primeval 
revelation  of  the  art  of  agriculture  made  to  man 
when  He  put  him  into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it. — D.  M.] 

HOMILBTICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  xxviii.  1-6.  "In  the  light  of  this  word 
of  God  let  the  glorious  acts  of  God  (the  fall  of 
Paris,  ete.)  be  to  us  a  mighty  proclamation :  1) 
of  God's  judgment,  2)  of  God's  grace."  Feommbl, 
Zeitpredigfen,  Heidelberg,  1873. 

2.  On  vers.  11  and  12.  An  earnest  warning 
voice  to  our  people.  It  bids  us  corLsider  1)  What 
the  Lord  has  hitherto  in  kindness  offered  to  us 
(How  rest  may  be  had  is  preached  to  us  Matth. 
xi.  28  sq.) ;  2)  How  we  have  received  what  ha.s 
been  offered  to  us  (We  will  not  have  such  preacii- 
ing) ;  3)  What  the  Lord  for  our  punishment  will 
hereafter  offer  to  us  (He  will  speak  with  mock- 
ing lips  and  with  another  tongue  unto  this  peo- 
pie). 

3.  On  vers.  14-20.  Text  for  a  political  sermon 
such  as  might  be  delivered  before  a  Christian 
court,  or  before  an  assembly  of  those  who  have 
influence  on  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Ood's 
word  to  those  who  direct   the  affairs  of  the  State: 


1)  The  false  foundation :  a.  as  to  its  nature 
(ver.  15),  b.  as  to  its  consequences  (vers.  17  6-20). 

2)  The  true  foundation :  a.  wherein  it  ccmsists 
(ver.  1.6),  b.  the  conditions  of  its  efficacy  (giving 
heed  to  the  word,  believing),  c.  its  effects. 

4.  On  vers.  16  and  17.  2he  foundation  and  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Christian  Church:  1)  Who  He  is 
(Matth.  xxi.  42;  Acts  iv.  11 ;  Rom.  ix.  33;  1 
Pet.  ii.  6  sq.).  2)  How  we  partake  of  His  bless- 
ing (He  who  believes  flees  not).  3)  What  salva- 
tion He  brings  us  (ver.  17).  Ver.  16  is  often  used 
as  a  text  for  discourses  at  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  churches. 

5.  On  ver.  19.  Affliction  teaches  us  to  give  heed 
to  the  word.  Affliction  is  the  best  instructress  of  the 
foolish  heart  of  man;  for  it  teaches  us  to  know:  1) 
the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  2)  the  power  to  com- 
fort and  to  save  which  lies  solely  in  the  benefits 
offered  to  us  in  the  word  of  God. 

6.  On  ver.  22.  Warning  to  scoffers.  God  will 
accomplish  in  the  whole  world  the  triumph  of  His 
cause.  Woe  then  to  the  scoffers.  Their  bands 
will  only  become  the  harder.  They  hurt  them- 
selves by  their  scoffing. 

7.  On  ver.  23  sqq.  Consolatory  discourse.  God 
does  not  always  chastise.  Chastisement  is  with 
Him  only  a  means  to  an  end,  as  with  the  husband- 
man ploughing  and  threshing.  When  the  chas-  ' 
tisement  has  reached  its  aim,  it  ceases.  Let  us 
therefore  g»ve  heed  unto  the  word,  and  the  trial 
will  not  be  continued. 

__8.  [The  Church  is  God's  tilled  land.  1  Cor. 
iii.  9.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians :  Ye  are  God's 
yeiiipyiov,  God's  tilled  land.  Christ  has  called  His 
Father  the  yeapydc,  the  husbandman,  John  xv.  1. 
God  does  not  leave  us  without  culture.  He  treats 
us  as  the  farmer  does  his  field.  He  gives  us,  too, 
what  corresponds  to  the  rain  and  sunshine,  in  the 
influences  of  His  Spirit.  He  employs  means  for 
making  us  fruitful.  Comp.  Heb.  vi.  7,  8  as  to 
the  doom  of  those  who  fail  to  bring  forth  fruit- 
set  forth  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  agriculture. 
— D.  M.] 


II.— THE  SECOND  WOE. 
Chapter  XXIX. 
1.  THE  FOURFOLD  ARIEL.    Chap.  XXIX.  1-12. 
"Woe  Ho  Ariel,  to  Ariel, 
''The  city  tvhei-e  David  dwelt  I 
Add  ye  year  to  year  ; 
°Lut  them  'kill  sacrificea. 
■■Yet  I  will  distress  Ariel, 
Aud  there  shall  be  heaviness  and  sorrow ; 
And  it  shall  be  unto  me  as  Ariel. 
And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
And  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  "mount, 
And  I  will  raise  forts  against  thee. 

And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  mid  shalt  speak  out  of  the  ground 
And  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust, 

And  thy  voice  shall  be  as  "of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground, 
And  thy  speech  shall  Vhispgr  out  of  the  dust. 
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6  "Moreover  the  multitude  of  thy  strangers  shall  be  like  small  dust, 
And  the  multitude  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be  as  chaff  that  passeth  away ; 
Yea,  it  shall  be  at  an  instant  suddenly. 

6  'Thou  shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 

With  thunder,  and  with  earthquake,  and  great  noise. 
With  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire. 

7  And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against  Ariel, 
Even  all  that  fight  against  her,  and  her  munition, 

And  that  distress  her. 

Shall  be  as  a  dream  of  a  night  vision. 

8  It  shall  even  be  as  when  an  hungry  man  dreameth, 
And,  behold,  he  eateth ; 

But  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty  ; 

Or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth, 

And,  behold,  he  drinketh ; 

But  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint, 

And  his  soul  hath  appetite  : 

So  shall  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  be, 

That  fight  against  mount  Zion. 

9  Stay  yourselves,  and  wonder ; 
^*Cry  ye  out,  and  cry  : 

They  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine ; 
They  stagger,  but  not  with  strong  drink. 

10  For  the  Loed  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep, 
And  hath  closed  your  eyes  : 

The  prophets  and  your  Vulers,  the  seers  hath  he  covered.  ' 

11  And  the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  'book  that  is  sealed. 
Which  men  deliver  to  one  that  ""is  learned. 

Saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  : 

And  he  saith,  I  cannot ;  for  it  is  sealed  : 

12  And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned, 
Saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee ; 

And  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned. 


1  Or,  0  Ariel,  that  13,  the  lion  of  God. 

*  Heb.  peep,  or,  chirp, 
'  Or,  letter. 

*  let  the  feasts  complete  a  rsvolutixm. 

*  of  the  spirit  of  one  dead. 

E  blind  yourselves  and  be  blind. 


2  Or,  of  the  city. 

^  Or,  take  your  pleasure  and  riot. 


8  Heb.  cut  off  the  heads, 
»  Heb.  heads. 


^  then. 
'  But. 
i»  knows  writing. 


"  post. 

f  she  shall  be  visiiea  (delivered). 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  1.  By  comparing  xxx.  1  we  see  that  1£JD  is  not 
from  np',  but  from  T\20  (Jor-  vii.  21,  et  saepe).  np3 
(Kal  only  here,  Hiphil  further  in  Isa.  xv.  8)  is  circuire 
circulare.  This  meaning  belongs  to  flSI  DO  Ex.  xxxiv. 
22;  achron.  xxiv.  23. 
Ver.  7.  ri'^S  is  used  for  the  sake  of  variety  instead 

of  n'N3xJ  comp.  n'jxn  n':si  ver.  2,  Dxna  ;;n3'7 

Ter.  5.    The  construction  of  the  suffix  is  to  be  explained 

as  in  'Dp  Ps.  xviii.  40, 49.    miXD  is  found  also  in  Ezek. 

"It  t 

iix.  9,  wliere  the  Icing  of  Judah  ia  spoken  of  who  was 

caught  by  means  of  net  and  pit,  placed  in  a  cage  by 

means  of  hooks,  and  brought  to  Babylon  into  nflXO- 

The  whole  connection  there  renders  it  probable  that 

nilXD  denotes  a  place  for  wild  animals  that  have  been 

captured— a  prison  or  something  of  that  kind— whereas 

in  Eecles.  ix.  12,  where  only  the  word  again  occurs,  the 

meaning  "  net"  is  undoubted.    When  then  mXD,  and 


GRAMMATICAL. 

not  mWD  is  in  the  text,  and  when,  moreover,  I  consi- 
der that  tiie  grammatical  co-ordination  of  nmVD  with 
the  suffix  in  n'^V  (all  her  assailants  and  of  her  m!f  0) 
would  be  very  abnormal,  because  we  cannot,  e.  g.,  say 
nj^iriNl  rrja  instead  of  ,-lilinN  'J^I  nua,— it  seems 

T         -:t-  T     VT  T  -;      ■    :         T    '.  T 

to  me  much  more  probable  that  mifD  is  intended  to 

T      : 

denote  here  not  the  fortress  Zion,  but  the  siege  entrench- 
ments set  up  against  Zion,  the  fl^VO  verse  3,  which  en- 
close the  city  as  a  net,  and  can  therefore  be  called  its 
net.  And  this  net  of  bulwarks,  together  with-those  who 
by  means  of  it  distress  Zion  (□'p''Xn  comp.on'rilp''Xn 
ver.  2),  shall  disappear  as  a  vision  of  a  dream.  More- 
over the  conjecture  of  BoETTCHEtt  (Aehrenlese  p.  32)  that 
we  should  read  n'3;f  instead  of  TT'^S  seems  to  me  not 

T  :  ■  T  V 

unworthy  of  attention.  Forthe  difficulty  still  remains  to 
give  a  specific  meaning  to  Tf^yn.  if  it  is  to  stand  for 
n^X3y.    BoETTCHEE  not  uujustly  remarks,  too,  that  the 
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<3V,  the  splendor  of  the  city  (xxiii.  9;  xxviii.  1  sqq. ; 
xxxii.  13  sq.)  certauily  formed  a  prominent  point  in  the 
vanishing  vision  as  "  the  refreshment  which  they  de- 
sire, and  imagine  they  will  receive."  Whoever  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  conjecture  of  Boettcheb,  which  even 
Knobil  accepts,  will  have  no  difBculfy  in  connecting 
nrn^OI  with  what  precedes  it. 
Ycr.  8.  We  should  expect  apronomcn  separatum  (fc<-Tn) 


along  with  the  participles  ^31t?  and  T\r\0,  and  the  ad- 
jective ^^p-  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  pronoun  is 
frequently  omitted. 

Ver.  11.  Instead  of  13071  Jll'V  we  find  in  the  K  ri 
Ti30  without  the  article,  as  in  ver.  12.  But  the  altera- 
tion is  needless.  Forin  this  connection  laon  can  also 
be  said,  if  only  we  take  the  article  as  the  generic.  Ee- 
speeting  mxl,  vers.  11  and  12,  comp.  on  xl.  G. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1 .  The  Prophet  sets  forth  in  vers.  1  and  2  the 
theme  of  liia  discourse.  For  he  announces  to 
Ariel,  i.  c,  to  the  city  of  God,  Jerusalem,  tliat  he 
will  cause  lier  after  a  time  great  distress,  notwith- 
standing that  slie  is  Ariel,  t.  e.,  lion  of  God  ;  that 
she,  however,  in  this  distress  will  prove  herself  to 
he  Ariel,  t.  e.,  the  hearth  of  God.  Tliis  thought 
is  further  developed  in  what  follows.  The  Lokd 
causes  Jerusalem  to  be  told  that  He  will  besiege 
and  afflict  her  greatly  (ver.  3),  so  that  she,  bowed 
low  in  the  dust,  will  let  her  voice  sound  faintly 
as  the  spirit  of  one  dead  (ver.  4).  But  the  com- 
forting promise  is  immediately  annexed,  that  the 
enemies  of  Jerusalem  will  suddenly  become  as 
fine  dust  or  as  flying  chafF(  ver.  5).  For  Jehovah 
will  come  against  them  as  with  thunder,  and  tem- 
pest, and  devouring  fire  (ver.  6).  The  whole 
force,  therefore,  of  the|  enemies  that  fight  against 
Ariel,  i.  e.,  here  the  mount  of  God,  will  pass  away 
as  a  vision  of  a  dream  in  the  night  (ver.  7) ;  these 
enemi;g  vr'ill  be  in  the  condition  of  one  who  in  a 
dream  thinks  that  he  has  eaten  and  drunk,  and 
only  on  awaking  perceives  that  he  has  been  dream- 
ing (ver.  8).  In  vers.  9-12  the  Prophet  himself 
depicts  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the  obdurate 
people.  They  build  on  other  aid.  They  there- 
fore hear  tlie  word  of  the  Prophet  in  fixed  amaze- 
ment (ver.  9).  For  they  are  as  blind  (ver.  10), 
and  in  relation  to  the  prophecy  they  are  as  one 
who  has  to  read  a  sealed  document,  or  as  one  who 
has  an  unsealed  writing  given  him  to  read,  but 
he  cannot  read  (vers.  11  and  12). 

2.  Woe  to  Ariel— as  Ariel.— Vers.  1,  2.  This 
paragraph  begins  with  ^IH  as  xxviii.  1 ;  xxix.  15  ; 

XXX.  1 ;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxiii.  1.  The  name  7N'1X  oc- 
curs 2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  (1  Chr.xi.22)  asthename  of 
Jloabite  heroes  ;  Ezra  viii.  10  as  the  name  of  a 
Levite;  Ezek.   xliii.   15,   16  the  altar  is  called 

Ssin  and  Sn-IX  (K'ri,  Kethibh  Vs-JN)  ;  Isa. 
xxxiii.  7  ?^7f?  is  found  in  the  signification 
"  hero."  Interpreters  fake  the  word  as  often  as 
it  occurs  in  the  passage  before  us,  namely,  ver.  1 
{bus),  ver.  2  (his),  and  ver.  7,  either  in  the  signi- 
fication of  "  lion  of  God,"  or  in  that  of  ''  hearth 
of  God."  Only  HiTZiG,  who  is  on  this  account 
censured,  assumes  a  play  on  the  word,  and  takes 
it  in  ver.  1  as  ara  Dei,  and  ver.  2  as  lion  of  Ood. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Hitzio  hag  not  gone  far 
enough.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet  has 
each  time  used  the  word  in  a  different  significa- 
tion according  to  the  connection,  and  that  it  is 
taken  in  four  different  meanings  [?].  First  of  all, 
Ariel  appears  as  an  enigmatical,  significant  name 
which  the  Prophet  attributes  to  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem in  a  manner  unusual  and  fitted  to  excite 


inquiry.  That  Jerusalem  is  meant  by  it  is  clear 
from  the  connection,  especially  from  njn  JTIp 
nn  ver.  1,  and  from  [rX  IH  ver.  8.  But  we 
mark  from  the  connection  in  each  instance,  that 
the  Prophet  intends  each  time  a  diflerent  allu- 
sion while  employing  the  same  word.  In  adding 
in  ver.  1  "11"!  njn  JTIp  he  gives  us  to  understand 

that  under  Sn'  IX  he  alludes  to  '7K  V  cily  of  God. 
The  word  ^i?  is  used  besides  only  of  the  Moabite 
capital  Ar-Moab  :  Num.  xxi.  15,  28  ;  Dent.  ii.  9  > 
Isa.  XV.  1.  '*?  "'i'  may  accordingly  involve  an 
antithesis  to  3K10  "li' — Moab,  as  in  xxv.  10  sq., 
being  thought  of  as  the  representative  of  all  op- 
position to  God.     The  Septuagint  translator  has 

referred  tX'IN  to  Moab,'^ while  he  takes  this  word 
to  designate  the  Moabite  city ;  for  he  renders 
oval  7t6?u(:  'AptijX,  f/v  Ao-vl^  hzo'XE^Tjsev"  whereby 
he  certainly  had  in  his  eye  the  victory  achieved 
by  David  over  the  Moabites,  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  But 
what  led  him  to  think  of  Moab   in   connection 

with  7N"IX,  was  either  the  recollection  of  the  Mo- 
abite heroes  mentioned  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  or  the 
similarity  in  sound  to  the  name  of  the  city  Ar 
(Greek  'Ap  Hum.  xxi.  15 ;  Deut.  ii.  9)  which 
lies  in  Ar-iel.  That  the  resemblance  could  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  Prophet  appears  from  the 
manifold  permutations  which  occur  between  X 
and  P  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  cognate  dialects 

(comp.  ver.  5  yr^2  and  DKnil,  DJK  and  DJ>',  SiK 
and  4ty,  3S<n  and  3;)n,  bxj  and  S;'J,  etc.  Comp. 
EwALD,  (?)■.,  I  58,  a,  note  1  and  c/  Gesen.  Tlies. 

p.  2).  Theyod  la  7S'1K  does  not  militate  against 
our  exposition.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a 
mere  similarity  in  sound  is  the  matter  in  question, 
the  "i"  would  not  grammatically  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  explanation  "City  of  God,"  as  this 
''i"  occurs  not  rarely  as  an  antique  connecting 
vowel  especially  in  proper  names  (comp.  Gabriel, 
Abdiel,  etc.,  EwALD,  Or.,  ?  211,  b).  Accordingly 
I  consider  the  words  111  nin  ri'lp  as  explanatory 

of  the  word  Ariel,  or  as  a  hint  to  intimate  in  what 
signification  the  Prophet  would  have  us  under- 
stand the  word  here.  For  Jerusalem,  a  holy  city 
from  a  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv.  18  sqq.),  became 
the  city  of  God  (ch.  Ix.  14;  Ps.  xlvi.  5;  xlviii. 
2,  9;  Ixxxvii.  3;  ci.  8),  and  the  centre  of  the 
theocracy  from  the  day  when  David,  chosen  king 
by  all  Israel,  took  up  in  it  his  royal  residence,  (2 
Sam.  V.  6  sqq.).  With  the  words  "Jl  njK>  '3D 
to  rrjNl  the  Prophet  confirms  the  woe  which  he 
had  pronounced.  First  of  all,  the  question  pre- 
senfa  itself,  whether  the  words  133  .  ,  .  "3pJ''  con- 
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tain  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  statement  of  time. 
If  the  declaration  of  time  be  indefinite,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  calamity  would  be  placed  in  prospect 
at  a  point  of  time  incalculably  remote.  For  no- 
thing would  indicate  how  long  this  adding  year 
to  year,  and  this  revolution  of  the  festivals  should 
last.  Thereby,  however,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
phecy on  those  living  at  the  time  of  its  deli- 
very would  be  neutralized.  Foi*  they  could  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  catastrophe  would  not 
affect  them.  The  design  of  the  Prophet  could 
not  be  to  produce  such  an  impression. 

We  must  therefore  assume  that  the  Prophet 
wishes  to  indicate  by  these  words  an  interval  at 
least  approximately  defined,  and  a  point  of  time 
not  very  remote,  but  rather  relatively  near  (as 
xxxii.  10).  The  meaning  then  would  be  :  Add 
to  the  present  year  another  year,  and  let 
another  annual  revolution  of  festivals  be 
completed.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  say- 
ing, that  from  the  end  of  the  present  year  another 
year  would  run  its  course,  and  then  the  catastro- 
phe announced  in  what  follows  would  take  place. 
The  addition  tST>y  □"jn  is  intended  to  intimate 
that  a  full  sacred  year  has  yet  to  run  its  course. 
If  the  time  when  the  Prophet  spoke  this  pro- 
phecy was  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the 
sacred  year,  then  the  addition  was  really  super- 
fluous. But  if  this  coincidence  did  not  exist, 
then  the  addition  had  the  meaning  that  the  com- 
plete year  is  not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day 
when  the  Prophet  spoke  the  words,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  next  sacred  year.  It  is  there- 
fore not  probable  that  the  Prophet  made  the  ut- 
terance at  the  time  of  the  Passover  festival,  which 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  theocratic  year 
(Exod.  xii.  2).  But  the  Prophet  must  have 
spoken  the  words  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Passover.  ["  Many  of  the  older  writers,  and  the 
E.  v.,  take  the  last  words  of  the  verse  in  the 
sense,  let  them  kill  (or  more  specifically,  cut  off 
the  heads)  the  sacrijicial  victims  ;  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  both  with  the  usage  of  the  words  and 
with  the  context  to  give  DUn  its  usual  sense  of 
/(!as(s  or  festivals,  and  'jpJ  that  of  moving  in  a 
circle  or  revolving,  which  it  has  in  Hiphil.  The 
phrase  then  exactly  corresponds  to  the  one  pre- 
ceding, "addyear  to  year."  Alexandek. — D.  M.] 
Ver.  2  tells  what  shall  happen  at  the  point  of 
time  indicated.  Tlien  the  Lokd  will  cause  Ariel 
difficulty  and  distress  (ver.  7  ;  viii.  23  ;  li.  13) ; 
and  there  shall  arise  sighing  and  groaning 
(besides  only  Lam.  ii.  5  borrowed  from  this 
place;  the  verb  HJX  Isa.  iii.  26  ;  xix.  8,  comp. 
the  related  HJXn  of  the  snorting  of  the  female 
camel  [wild  she-ass. — D.  M.]  in  heat,  Jer.  ii.  24). 
Here  Ariel  is  represented  as  on  all  sides  op- 
pressed, which  extorts  pitiable  groaning.  The 
name  Ariel  seems  therefore  to  involve  here  an 
antithesis  to  Tllp'Sn :  The  strong  is  oppressed, 
and  in  this  his  distress  he  sighs  and  groans. 
When  then  in  this  connection  the  idea  of  strength 

is  prominent  in  '7S<"1X.  we  shall  have  to  take  the 
word  here  in  its  common  signification  =  lion 
of  God.  But  this  distress  does  not  last  forever. 
The  Prophet  in  this  statement  passes  hastily  over 
the  whole  field  of  vision  from  the  bad  beginning 
to  the  glorious  end :  Jerusalem  (for  this  is  the 


subject  of  nn'Hl)  shall  yet  be  to  the  Lord  as 
7S'"1K.  It  is  manifest  that  the  word  must  be 
taken  here  as  a  word  of  good  meaning.  In  such 
a  signification  we  find  it  used  Fzek.  xliii.  15  bq. 
For  there  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  is  so  de- 
signated.    The  same  altar  is  also  called  there 

'^"in.  But  this  designation  seems  to  be  given 
to  the  altar  as  a  whole.     When  therefore  Sn^IK 

along  with  7Kin  is  an  altar-name,  we  may  as- 
sume that  both  words  have  a  signification  refer- 
ring to  the  nature  of  the  altar.     In  the  case  of 

vNin  this  is  at  once  evident ;  the  high  place  of 
God  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  high  places 
(nia3)  of  the  false  gods.  It  is  true  that  '1K  is 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  signification  lion. 
But  the  radix  n^N  denotes  ccoyere  (Ps.  Ixxx  13; 
Cant.  V.  1),  and  can,  like  V^,  be  used  of  fire. 
If  further  we  compare  the  Arabic  'ira,  foms, 
caminus,  and  consider  that  in   Isa.   xxxi.  9,  it  is 

said  of  the  Lobd  that  ]i'y3  l'?  TN,  it  follows  that 
the  Prophets  were  justified,  in  a  connection  in 
which  a  manifold  playing  on  a  word  is  ingeni- 
ously practised,  in  finding  in  the  word  "IK  an 
allusion  to  the  place  of  fire,  to  the  altar.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  observed   that  the  Prophet  in 

our  place  says  'S>"'"li<-3  as  Ariel.  He  does  not 
say  '^''"',? 7-  Jerusalem  is  not  therefore'  to  be- 
come an  altar,  but  it  is  to  prove  itself  as  a  holy 
hearth,  which  it  has  long  been.  It  shall  be 
treated  as  such  by  the  Lord,  it  shall  therefore 
be  again  delivered  out  of  distress. 

3.  And  I  will  camp the  dust. — Vers.  3 

and  4.  What  was  stated  in  vers.  1  and  2  with 
the  brevity  of  a  theme  is  now  set  forth  more  fully. 
And,  fir.st,  it  is  shown  how  the  Lord  will  afllict 
the  strong  lion,  and  compel  him  to  utter  lamenta- 
ble sounds  of  distress,  njn,  which  is  employed 
by  Isaiah  only  in  this  chapter,  denotes  here  en- 
camping with  a  view  to  besieging.  The  word 
stands  frequently  in  the  historical  books  in  this 

sense  in  conjunction  with  7j; :  Josh.  x.  5,  31,  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  28  et  saepe.  "ll'nS  (besides  only  xxii. 
18)  =  as  in  a  circle.  ""1  (related  to  in  iperio- 
dus)  is  to  be  regarded  a.s  standing  in  the  accus.  lo- 
ealis.     "Hi  (in  Isaiah  besides  only  xxi.  2)  stands 

frequently  with  V  in  'he  sense  of  pressing  upon  : 
Deut.  XX.  12,  19 ;  2  Kings  vi.  25;  xxiv.  11 ;  Jer. 
xxxii.  2  et  saepe.  32fp  (ct.  ^£7.),  is  synonymous 
with  3'SJ>  njSO,  3TO'  =:  Slalio,  excubiae  praesi- 
dium,  post.  As  to  construction  the  word  is  to  be 
regarded  as  in  the  accusative  (accus.  imtrum.). 
msVO,  which  occurs  in  I.=aiah  only  here,  is  ■» 
very  general  term,  which  is  most  frequently 
equivalent  to  llXn  in  the  expression  r\ym  n;' 
(2  Chron.  xi.  10,  23  ;  xii.  4;  xiv.  5 ;  xxi.  3).  _  It 
raanifestlv  denotes  not  instruments  for  attacking 
a  place,  "but  fortifications,  entrenchments  em- 
ployed  by  a   besieging  army,  among  which   are 

nSbi  (2  Sam.  XX.  15;  Jer.  vi.  6,  etsaepe)  and 
pV  (2  Kings  XXV.  1).  The  plural  then  denotes 
the  various  parts  of  the  works  thrown  up  by  the 
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besiegers.  As  the  fortifications  for  defence  are 
also  called  nn?ya  2  Chron.  xi.  11.  The  expres- 
sion 'no'pni  is  not  opposed  to  what  has  been 
said.  For  the  machines  used  in  a  siege,  the 
D'"^3,  as  is  clear  from  Ezek.  iv.  2,  belong  to  the 
O'llSD.  Ver.  4  illustrates  the  words  in  ver.  2, 
and  there  shall  be  sighing  and  groaning 
[E.  v.,  heaviness  and  sorrow].  The  construc- 
tion 'I^Tn  n/Styi  is  the  well-known  one,  ac- 
cording to  which  an  adverbial  notion  is  expressed 
by  the  verb  that  is  placed  first.  Jerusalem  will 
lie  so  low  that  her  voice  will  be  only  heard  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  the  dust,  yea,  from  under  the 
earth.  There  is  here  a  climax  dcscendens.  The 
voice  comes  from  a  female  sitting  on  the  ground, 
out  of  the  dust,  from  under  the  earth.  In  the 
clause  'nSJ^OI  we  mark  a  pregnant  construction, 
nni!'  is  used  by  Isaiah  with  tolerable  frequency  : 
ii.  9,  11,  17;  v.  15;  xxv.  12;  xxvi.  5.  The 
word  is  used  especially  of  a  suppressed  voice 
Eccles.  xii.  4.  Regarding  SIS  and  ^^fSS  comp. 
on  viii.  J  9.  The  voice  will,  like  that  of  the  spirit 
of  one  dead,  come  forth  out  of  the  earth. 

4.  Moreover    the    multitude Mount 

Zion. — Vers.  5-8.  These  words  expand  the 
short  promise  at  the  close  of  ver.  2.  The  distress 
of  Jerusalem  sh.all  not  last  long.  The  supplica- 
tion of  her  who  has  been  brought  so  low  shall 
be  heard;  her  enemies  shall  be  brought  still 
lower ;  they  shall  be  crushed  even  to  dust.  p3N 
comp.  V.  24.  pT  besides  xl.  15.  [tan  is  used 
by  the  Prophet  four  times  in  this  passage:  ver. 
5  bis,  ver.  7  and  ver.  8.  Regarding  "^T  conip.  on 
i.  7.  The  image  of  chaff  carried  away  by  the 
wind  is  frequent:  xvii.  13;  xli.  15;  Ps.  "i.  4; 
XXXV.  5  ;  Job  xxi.  18;  Zeph.  ii.  2.  D'yii'  comp! 
xiii.  11.  The  crushing  of  the  enemies  shall  be 
cot  only  complete,  but  also  sudden.  It  will  bo 
thereby  all  the  more  terrible.  J-'HiJ  is  substan- 
tive =  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  a  moment ;  but 
Di^np  is  an  adverb  (corap.  D75>  D'^''').  In  regard 
to  the  permutation  of  ^  and  S  see  on  ver.  1. 
The  two  words  stand  together  Num.  vi.  9,  where, 
however,  we  find  DNjIi)  ]}i\32,  and  Isa.  xxx.  13. 

7  denotes  the  mea,sure  (momenianeo  modo,  comp 
naab,  p^vS,  DxS,  etc).  Ver.  6  describes  the 
means,  by  which  the  Lord  crushes  the  enemy  of 
Jerusalem.  IpiJn  is  taken  by  Gesenius,  IIitzig, 
Knobei,,  Delitzsch  impersonally:  A  visitation 
sh.ill  be  made.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  require  the  passive  of  the  causative  con- 
jugation, namely  Hophal.  (Comp.  on  xxxviii. 
10).  The  reference  to  Jerusalem  is  suggested  by 
vers.  2,  7  and  8.  The  Prophet  says  therefore, 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  graciously . visited,  i.e., 
delivered  (xxiv.  22)  [According  to  this  interpre- 
tation we  must  translate  "and  she  shall  be 
visited,  ete."  If  we  use  the  second  person  as  in 
the  E.  v.,  "thou  shalt  be  visited,"  then  the 
enemy  must  be  addressed,  and  not  the  city  .leru- 
salem,  which  would  require  the  verb  to  be  in  the 
feminine  form  of  the  second  person.— D.  M.]. 
Ul  D^nn,  observe  here  the  similarity  of  sound  in 
these   words.      U^l,   the  cracking,  roaring    (of 


thunder  Ps.  civ.  7  ;  Ixxvii.  19),  is  found  only  here 
in  Isaiah.  E'i'l  conquassaiio,  cziaii6<;  (hence  earth- 
quake 1  Kings  xix.  11;  Amos  i.  1),  is  fiirther 
used  by  Isaiah  ix.  4.  HSID  from  ^I^O  (f]OK,  HSO) 
auferre,  rapere,  is  rather  the  whirlwind,  turbo, 
comp.  V.  28  ;  xvii.  13  ;  xxi.  1 ;  Ixvi.  15.  m>'3 
tempest,  hurricane,  comp.  xl.  24 ;  xli.  16.  Both 
words  are  found  in  conjunction  elsewhere  only 
in  Amos  i.  14.      The    flame    of    devouring 

fire,  comp.  xxx.  30.  The  plural  DOn?  xiii.  8 ; 
Ixvi.   15.      Besides  n3n7  iv.  5  ;  v.  24  ;   x.  17 ; 

T  T  V  '  '  ' 

xliii.  2;  xlvii.  14.  hSdK  t^X  comp.  xxx.  27, 
30  ;  xxxiii.  14.  Viteinga  thinks  that  we  ought 
to  take  these  words  literally,  and  find  in  them  an 
intimation  that  theLoBD  destroyed  the  Assyrians 
in  that  night  (xxxvii.  36)  by  a  frightful  thunder- 
storm. But  this  is  a  manifest  misconception  of 
the  Prophetic  style.  In  vers.  7  and  8  the  Pro- 
phet depicts  at  the  close  the  disappointment 
which  the  enemy  will  feel.  This  is  expressed  by 
a  siruple  image.  The  Assyrians,  so  far  as  they 
had  really  seen  .Jerusalem  before  them,  and  had 
it  in  reacli  of  (heir  power,  will,  after  their  over- 
throw, have  the  impression  that  they  had  seen 
Jerusalem  only  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the 
night :  and  in  so  far  as  they  had  hoped  to  be 
able  easily  to  conquer  Jerusalem,  they  will  be  as 
if  they  had  eaten  in  a  dream,  but  on  awaking, 
should  feel  themselves  as  hungry  as  before.  By 
the  two  images  the  Prophet  expresses  very  em- 
phatically the  thought  that  the  whole  attempt  of 
Assyria  upon  Jerusalem  should  be  as  if  it  had 
not  been  ;  should  be  in  fact  as  empty  and  unreal 
as  the  fabric  of  a  dream.     The  subject  of  ver.  7 

is  ^l-l[nn  and  'Ul  HOS-S^I.  The  expression 
n?'?  prn  Olvn  is  found  besides  only  Job  xxxiii. 
15,  wliere  we  read  H T7  ]'Vin  017113  (comp.  Job 
iv.  13 ;  XX.  8).  Tliey  who  fight  against  Ariel 
will  be  as  a  vision  of  a  dream  (NDX  as  a  verb  in 
Isaiah  besides  only  xxxi.  4).  In  what  sense  we 
have  to  take  Ariel  here,  is  evident  from  ver.  8. 
For  there  the  whole  phrase  "  the  multitude  of 
all  the  nations  that  fight  against"  is  repeated,  but 
instead  of  "Ariel"  we  read  "Mount  Zion."  This 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Prophet  would  have  us 

take  '?<''15  here  in  the  sense  of  /^^^  Mount  of 
God  [?].  N  and  n  are  interchanged  just  as  fre- 
quently as  X  and  i'.  comp.  '^'X  and  ^'H,  ]lDn 
and  pnX,  D^'nX  1  Kings  xii.  18  and  Dlln  2 
Chron.  x.  18;  (See  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2).  Ezekiel 
too  has  in  chap,  xliii.  15  got  from  our  7N'"lt<  his 
7Nin.  In  ver.  8  the  Prophet  compares  the  de- 
parture of  the  Assyrians  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
awaking  of  a  hungry  or  thirsty  man  who  per- 
ceives that  he  has  only  dreamt  that  he  has  been 
eating  or  drinking.  The  term  typj  as  in  v.  14; 
xxxii.  6.  n  p  T))W  (Ps.  cvii.  9)  has  the  significa- 
tion "panting  for,  hungry"  as  a  derivative 
meaning  from  tlic  radical  notion  ''  to  run  to  and 
fro,"  (xxxiii.  4).  The  concluding  words  of  this 
verse  "  the  multitnde  of  all  the  nations  that  fight 
against  Mount  Zion,"  which  correspond  exactly 
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to  what  we  find  in  ver.  7,  except  that  there  instead 
of  '"Mount  Zion"  the  name  "Ariel"  occurs, 
furnish  the  Icey  to  the  understanding  of  the  enig- 
matical word  Ariel.  Can  it  be  deemed  acci- 
dental that  the  Prophet  in  ver.  8  repeats  those 
words  of  ver.  7  witli  the  sole  change  of  substitut- 
ing for  "Ariel"  the  words  "Mount  Zion?"  Is 
not  this  a  hint  which  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
gives  to  assist  in  understanding  his  meaning  ? 
And  the  first  who  understood  this  hint  was  Eze- 
kiel  (chap,  xliii.  15). 

5.  Stay  yourselves not  learned. — Vers. 

9-12.  The  prediction  contained  in  vers.  1-8, 
must  have  been  received  by  the  hearers  of  the 
Prophet  with  very  mingled  feelings,  because  it 
holds  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  deliverance, 
but  deliverance  in  a  way  not  agreeable  to  tliem. 
For  the  saying  npDfl  niiT'  Di?D   ver.   6  did  not 

please  them.  Although  then  the  Prophet  is 
aware  that  he  does  not  say  what  corresponds  to 
their  wishes,  still  they  must  just  hear  it  for  their 
punishment.  Y&s,  stop  and  wonder,  whether  it 
please  you  or  not,  whether  you  comprehend  it  or 
not;  it  is  so  as  I  have  said  to  you.  The  Hithpael 
nonann  (to  stand  questioning,  refusing,  delaying 
Gen.  xliii.  10;  Ps.  cxix.  60  et  saepe)  is  found  only 
here  in  Isaiah,  non  to  be  astonished,  to  wonder 
(conjoined  with  nononn  in  Hab.  i.  5  as  here) 
occurs  further  in  Isaiah  xiii.  8.  Both  verbs  de- 
note amazement  at  what  is  offered,  with  unwil- 
lingness to  receive  it.  The  Hithpael  l^tyj^nt^n 
stands  Ps.  cxix.  16,  47  undoubtedly  in  the  signi- 
fication oblectai-i,  ddectari.  Many  expositors  would 
take  the  word  here  too  in  this  meaning,  while 
they  consider  the  two  imperatives  as  marking  an 
antithesis  (be  joyous  and  yet  blind).  But  we  do 
not  perceive  from  the  context  why  they  should  be 
joyful.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take  i>Z!i}r\Wr\ 
in  the  original  signification  of  Kal  which  is  ''per- 
mukum,  oblitum  esse"  (comp.  Isa.  vi.  10).  Hence 
the  significations  '^ obleclari"  (xi.  8;  Ixvi.  12) 
and  ''to  become  blind"  are  equally  derived. 
Kal  occurs  only  in  this  passage  where  it  has  this 
last  signiQcation.  The  tlireatening  of  a  punish- 
ment, which  should  first  affect  the  spirit,  is  here 
announced  to  the  Israelites.  But  this  punish- 
ment will  also  produce  its  outward  and  visible 
effects.  Because  these  effects  follow  in  the  way 
of  punishment,  the  Prophet  speaks  of  them  no 
more  in  the  imperative,  but  in  the  perfect.  He 
Bees  the  people  reel  and  stagger  like  drunken 
men,  although  this  intoxication  does  not  proceed 
from  wine.     ]"  with  llJiy  is  the  accusative  of 

the  instrument.  Where  a  capacity  to  receive  the 
divine  word  is  wanting,  there  it  works  an  effect 
the  very  opposite  of  what  it  should  properly  pro- 
duce ;  it  hardens,  blinds,  stupefies.  It  is  as  if  the 
spirit  of  understanding  had  become  in  those  who 
do  not  desire  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  a  spirit 
of  stupefaction,  of  stupidity,  naiin,  which  is 
found  only  here  in  Isaiah,  has  here  this  spiritual 
sense.  DXj;  is  used  xxxiii.  15  of  the  binding  up 
of  the  eyes,  but  in  xxxi.  1  in  its  usual  significa- 
tion of  being  strong.  That  these  two  significa- 
tions are  closely  connected  in  other  cases  also  is 
well  known.  Compare  '7'n,  pm  (xxii.  21)  1K;]D 
(Gen.  XXX.  42),  iV^u,  laxi>a.  ^  The  Piel  D-V^, 
which  is  need  by  Jeremiah  (1.  17)  as  a  denomi- 


native in  the  sense  of  "  to  break  the  bones,  to 
bone,"  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah.  The  words 
prophets  and  seers,  if  omitted,  would  not  be 
missed  in  ver.  10.  For  this  reason  it  is  utterly 
improbable  that  they  are  an  interpolation  of  a 
glossator.^  They  obscure  the  meaning,  instead  of 
making  it  more  apparent.  We  miglit  almost 
conjecture  that  there  were  Prophets  of  a  first,  and 
of  a  second  rank.  The  latter  would  have  been 
the  interpreters  of  the  former,  as  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  speech  of  those  who  spoke  witli  tongues 
was  explained  by  interpreters  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  30  ; 
xiv.  5,  13).  Not  as  if  these  prophets  of  the  se- 
cond rank  or  interpreters  had  an  official  position. 
For  there  is  no  trace  of  this.  But  there  were 
persons  who,  when  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
utterances  was  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  people,  pushed  themselves  in  the  foreground, 
claiming  to  be  specially  endowed  with  the  capa- 
city of  explaining  what  the  prophets  had  spoken; 
and  perhaps  they  acquired  as  such  here  and  there 
a  certain  authority.  The  prophetic  word  of  the 
great  Isaiah  may  have  been  often  thus  interpreted 
to  the  people  by  such  prophets.  But  these  subor- 
dinate prophets,  although  perhaps  their  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  physical  gift  of  projihecy  was 
not  to  be  disputed,  (comp.  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  10  et 
saepe)  stood  yet  in  a  nearer  relation  to  the  people 
than  to  the  Lord.  Therefore  their  prophetic  gift 
was  often  not  sufficient;  often  it  was  even  abused 
by  them  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  32;  1  Kings  xxii.  6 
sqq.).  Isaiah  alludes  here  to  this  state  of  mat- 
ters. The  people  were  often  puzzled  by  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  and  even  their  prophets  who 
were  wont  to  be  their  eyes  for  such  things,  had 
as  it  were  bound-up  eyes  or  covered  heads.     S<'3J 

and  n;'n^  comp.  K'aj  and  ns'l  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  The 
figure  employed  in  vers.  11  and  12  suits  very  well 
to  the  explanation  proposed.  Reading  was  an 
art  which  was  not  understood  by  every  one.  He 
who  could  not  himself  read,  must  request  another 
to  read  to  him.  Thus  was  it  too  with  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah.  The  people  must  apply  to  their 
prophets  to  interpret  it  for  them.  But  it  hap- 
pened then,  says  Isaiah,  as  it  often  happens  to 
one  who  applies  to  another  in  order  to  have  a 
writing  read  to  him.  It  can  be  the  case  that  the 
person  asked  is  able  to  read,  but  yet  cannot  road 
the  document  reached  to  him,  because  it  is  sealed. 
But  what  can  this  mean  ?  If  any  one  reaches  me 
a  sealed  paper,  in  order  that  I  may  read  it  to 
him,  he  must  unite  with  his  request  the  permis- 
sion to  unseal  it.  Or,  were  there  seals  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  every  one  ?  It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  comparison  here  made  use  of  is 
purely  imaginary.  It  is  very  unlilcely  that  any 
one  could  not  comply  with  the  request  to  read  a 
document,  because  it  was  sealed.  The  Prophet 
only  imagines  such  a  case.  But  what  he  meant 
to  intimate  thereby  was  most  real.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  v.fere  to  many  among  those  prophets  of 
the  people  sealed  word.s,  i.  e.,  intelligible  as  to 
their  verbal  meaning,  bui  incomprehensible  as  to 
their  inner  signification.  To  others,  or  partially 
perhaps  even  to  all,  they  were  not  intelligible  even 
in  their  verbal  meaning.  They  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  them.  They  stood  before  them 
as  one  who  cannot  read  stands  before  what  is 
written.     It  seems  that  this  prophecy  regarding 
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Ariel  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  gives  occasion  to  the 
Prophet's  expressing  liimself  in  this  manner  re- 
garding the  reception  and  understanding  of  his 

prophecies.  73n  DUn  denotes  not  merely  the  im- 


mediately preceding  prediction,  but  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  in  general.  For  why  should  it  have 
happened  thus  with  only  those  words  that  imme- 
diately precede?  HI  in  (comp.  xxi.  2;  xxviii. 
18)  is  synonymous  with  pin  chap.  i.  1. 


2.  THE  SECEET  COUNSEL  OF  MEN,  AND  THE  SECEET  COUNSEL  OF  GOD. 

Chapter  XXIX.  13-24. 

13  "Wherefore  the  Loed  said, 

Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 

And  witli  their  lips  do  honor  me, 

But  have  removed  their  heart  far  from  me, 

And  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men  ; 

14  Therefore,  behold,  'I  will  proceed  to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  this  people. 
Even  a  marvellous  work  and  a  wonder  ; 

For  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish. 

And  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid. 

15  Woo  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Loed, 
And  their  works  are  in  the  dark. 

And  they  say.  Who  seeth  us  ?  and  who  knoweth  us  ? 

16  "Surely  your  turning  of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay  ; 
For  shall  the  work  say  of  him  that  made  it.  He  made  me  not  ? 

Or  shall  the  thing  framed  say  of  him  that  framed  it,  He  had  no  understanding  ? 

17  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while, 

And  Lebanon  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  ' 

And  the  fruitful  field  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest? 

18  And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see 

Out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of  darkness. 

19  The  meek  also  'shall  increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord, 

And  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

20  For  the  terrible  one  is  brought  to  nought. 
And  the  scorner  is  consumed, 

And  all  that  watch  for  ''iniquity  are  cut  off: 

21  That  make  a  man  an  offender  "for  a  word. 

And  lay  a  snare  for  him  that  reproveth  in  the  gate, 
And  turn  aside  the  just  ''for  a  thing  of  nought. 

22  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  who  redeemed  Abraham, 
Concerning  the  house  of  Jacob, 

Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed, 
Neither  shall  his  face  now  wax  pale. 

23  "But  when  he  seeth  his  children,  the  work  of  mine  hands,  in  the  midst  of  him, 
They  shall  sanctify  my  name. 

And  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob, 
And  shall  fear  the  God  of  Israel. 

24  They  also  that  erred  in  spirit  'shall  come  to  understanding, 
And  they  that  murmured  shall  learn  doctrine. 

1  Hob.  /  will  add.  2  Heb.  shall  add.  3  Heb.  shall  know  understanding. 

•  0  ynur  pervertivij  I     Or  is  the  da;/  esteemed  like  the  potter,  that  the  work  should  say  to  its  maker,  etc. 

»  mischief.         «  by  word.        a  by  deceit.         «  For  when  he,  when  his  children,  see  the  work  of  my  hands,  etc. 

TEXTUAL    AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ter.  13.  That  we  are  to  read  not  tyjj  (with  the  Targum 
and  many  MSS.  .and  Editions,  in  the  Hpnse  of  "  to  urge, 
trouble,  torment  one's  self,")  but  t^JJ,  is  shown  by  the 


antithetic  pnT.  That  contrary  to  the  accentuation 
V33  is  to  be  connected  with  t^JJ-is  apparent  from  this, 
that  the  people  are  to  be  reproached,  not  with  drawing 
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near  to  God  in  general,  but  with  the  outward,  deceitful 
approach  to  Him.  The  great  liberty  which  in  Hebrew 
la  indulged  in  with  reference  to  person  and  number,  is 
seen  from  ^11^3  and  □JISI''  in  relaliontorD2,  VHStl 
and  laV  We  have  to  take  pm  as  a  causative,  and  at 
the  same  time  intensive  Piel  (to  make  removal  with 
zeal  =to  strive  to  get  .away). 

Ver.  14.  On  ^O'V  as  the  third  person  comp.  on  xxviii. 
10,  [C)OV  is  the  third  person  of  the  future.  There  is 
an  ellipsis  to  be  supplied :  Behold,  I  {am  hewho)  will  add, 
ctc.—D.  M.J.  nX  .ifter  t?w3n  is  not  the  sign  of  the  ac- 
cusative, hut  is  the  preposition.  Instead  of  a  second 
infinitive,  a  noun  of  the  same  stem  X7i3  i=i  attached 
to  the  infinitive  absolute  (comp.  xsii.  17, 18 ;  xxiv.  19). 

Ver.  15.  p"'DJ^n  is  the  proper  causative  Hiphil=to 
make  a  deepening,  a  sinking.  At  the  same  time  the 
construction  with  |n  is  t*  pregnant  one;  but  ^^^07 
[syncopated  Hiphil  comp.  xxiii.  1 1 — D.  M.]  is  not  a  state- 
ment of  the  design,  but  is  Ihe  ablative  or  gerundine  in- 
finitivus  modalis,  which  when  united  with  a  causative 
conjugation,  can  be  expressed  by  us  by  a  verb  with  any 
adverb,  as  here  :  who  deep  frani  Jehovah  hide,  etc,    Comp. 


Jer.  xlix.  8,  30,  and  as  to  the  usua  loquendi  Isa.  vii.  11 ; 
XXX.  a3  ;  xxxi.  6.  DX  in  ver.  10  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
an,  and  marks  the  second  member  of  a  disjunctive 
question,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  supplied. 

Ver.  20.  Tpti/  (rnovZa^eiv,  alacrem  esse,  vigilare,  invigi- 
lare,  is  elsewliere  always  construed  with  7_^  (Jer.  i.  12; 
V.  0;  xxxi.  28;  xliv.  27  ;  Prov.  viii.  34  ;  Jobxxi.  32).  This 
word  is  found  in  Isaiah  only  here.  The  construction  in 
this  place  is  to  be  judged  according  to  such  forms  of 
expression  as  ytSii  ^Ti!  (lix.  20),  NDli  Vlbpl  (Numb. 
xxxii.  27)  and  similar  phrases.  The  furm  p,E!^p^  might, 
considered  by  itself,  be  the  perfect  (comp.  ^rit^p''  Jer. 
1.  24),  as  the  form  ■Tl^p''  with  the  primitive  |  must  be 
Vn^Ty  **  according  to  the  rule  that  a  closed  syllable  can 
be  without  the  tone  only  when  it  has  a  short  vowel,  and 
an  open  syllable  precedes  (comp.  JlO^p'' — po'^p"'  Ewald, 
g  85,  a;  88,  c).  But  if  we  have  regard  to  the  syntax,  the 
imperfect  (future)  is  more  correct,  because  the  Prophet 
has  in  his  mind  not  merely  single  definite  facts, butthe 
permanent  habit  of  those  people.  The  form  is  in  this 
case  to  be  derived  from  l^lp,  which  occurs  only  here. 


EXEOETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  urges  the  people  to  fear  Jehovah, 
and  to  trust  in  Him  alone.  Even  in  Hezekiah's 
times  the  people  were  not  pleased  to  do  so.  On 
this  account  the  preceding  announcement  (vers. 
1-8),  notwithstanding  the  glorious  promise  with 
which  it  ends,  was  to  so  many  an  offence  (ver.s. 
9-12).  The  Prophet,  therefore,  directs  now  his 
discourse  against  those  who  honor  the  Loed  with 
merely  external,  ceremonial  service,  and  not 
from  the  heart  (ver.  13),  and  announces  that  the 
Loed  will  deal  strangely  with  them,  and  that  their 
wisdom  will  be  brought  to  shame  (ver.  14).  He 
further  reproves  those  who  imagine  that  they  can 
carry  out  in  the  most  profound  secresy  the  plans 
of  their  untheocratic  policy  (ver.  15),  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  clay  can  never  be  equal  to  the 
potter,  or  the  work  formed  from  clay  be  able  to 
deny  the  potter,  or  accuse  him  of  ignorance  (ver. 
16).  A  great  change  will  soon  happen ;  Assyria, 
which  is  like  Lebanon,  shall  be  brought  low ; 
Judah,  which  resembles  only  Carmel,  shall  be 
highly  exalted.  Then  people  will  understand 
the  words  of  the  Prophet,  which  they  had  before 
de-spised,  and  will  perceive  that  they  are  true  and 
salutary.  But  behind  that  deliverance,  whicli 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  Prophet 
discerns  also  Messianic  blessing.  The  compari- 
son has  therefore  this  meaning  also  for  him,  that 
the^  wilderness  shall  become  uncultivated  land, 
while  uncultivated  land  shall  become  a  wilder- 
ness (ver.  17).  This  means  that  a  poor  condition 
of  external  nature  shall  be  remedied  by  the 
divine  favor,  and,  conversely,  a  condition  of  high 
culture  shall,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  divine 
favor,  pass  into  a  state  of  wildness ;  the  deaf 
shall  hear,  the  blind  see  (ver.  18)  ;  the  poor  and 
oppressed  shall  become  strong  and  joyful  in  the 
Lord  (ver.  19).  The  violent  and  false  shall  be 
exterminated  (vers.  20  and  21).  For  the  Lord, 
who  redeemed  Abraham  will  bring  Jacob  to 
honor  (ver.  22).  For  when  Jacob  shall  see  the 
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Lord's  wonderful  work  for  his  salvation,  he  will 
sanctify  the  Lord  (ver.  23),  and  understand  what 
makes  for  his  peace  (ver.  24). 

2.  Wherefore  the  Lord  said be  hid. — 

Vers.  13  and  14.  By  means  of  1DX'1  the  Pro- 
phet connects  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  im- 
mediately foregoing.  He  indicates  by  this  verbal 
form  that  what  follows  is  occasioned  by  the  stupid 
and  perverse  behaviour  of  the  people  (vers.  9 
and  10).  That  perversity  had  its  root  in  the 
people  trusting  more  in  themselves  and  their 
wisdom  than  in  the  Lord.  They,  therefore, 
thought  that  they  could  satisfy  the  Lord,  whose 
worship  Hezekiah  lately  imposed  on  them,  by  the 
performance  of  outward  ceremonial  service.  For 
the  rest,  in  what  concerned  their  life  and  con- 
duct, and  especially  in  their  policy,  they  went 
their  own  ways.  The  Lord  had  already  said 
(Deut.  vi.  4  sqq.),  that  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
mere  ceremonial  service,  but  desires  hearty  love 
from  His  people.  But  it  was  this  chiefand  great- 
est commandment  (Matt.  xxii.  38)  whicli  Israel 
never  learned.  Hence  till  the  time  of  the  exile 
the  inclination  to  idolatry  prevailed,  and  if  they 
at  times  served  the  Lord,  this  was  only  as  a 
pause  in  the  song.  And  the  reformations  of  Heze- 
kiah and  Josiah  were  no  exprcs,sion  of  the  mind 
of  the  people,  and  were  consequently  not  of  long 
duration.  Manasseh  followed  Hezekiah,  and  Je- 
hoiakim  and  Zedekiah  followed  Josiah.  But 
Isaiah  here  takes  up  earlier  utterances  (Ps.  1. ; 
Amos  V.  21  sqq.  ;  Micah  vi.  0  sq.).  He  after- 
wards returns  to  this  subject  (Iviii.  2  sqq.,  comp. 
i.  11  sqq.).  The  expression  mn^O  niXO  is  found 
only  here.  When  we  compare  such  expressions 
as  mahiD  nSj;?.  Hoa.  x.  ll,  I'ty  ^D^p  l  Chron. 
XXV.  7,  HDhSd  noSo  Cant.  iii.  8,  we  perceive 
that  in  TM'oh'O,  as  here  used,  there  lies  the  idea  of 
training,  of  external  discipline  and  accustoming. 
[The  complaint  is  that  their  religion,  instead  of 
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being  founded  on  the  authority  of  God's  word, 
rested  on  luiman  ordinances.— D.  M.].  The 
punishment  for  this  hypocritical  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  Jehovah  is  that  the  Loed  con- 
tinues to  deal  with  tliem  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Wonderful  liad  heen  all  the  ways  which  the 
Loed  had  from  the  beginning  pursued  towards 
the  people.  The  Prophet  seems  to  wish  by  the 
word  "innOD  to  prepare  the  transition  to  ver.  15. 
From  the  wisdom,  which  must  hide  itself,  because 
it  is  brought  to  disgrace,  he  passes  over  to  the 
wisdom  which  desires  to  hide  itself,  while  it  can- 
not do  so. 

3.  Woe  unto  them understanding. — 

Vers.  1.5  and  16.  We  clearly  perceive  here  how 
signifieani  w.is  the  position  of  the  great  Prophets. 
They  might  be  said  to  be  the  eye  and  the  mouth 
of  Jehovali.  They  watched  over  the  course  of 
the  theocracy,  and  the  leaders  of  it  could  not  but 
respect  them,  if  then  the  policy  approved  by 
the  leaders  was  untheocratic,  they  must  fear  the 
word  of  the  Prophets.  For  their  word  was  the 
word  of  .Jehovah.  Wlien,  therefore,  tliere  was  a 
consciousness  of  an  untheocratic  aim,  care  was 
taken  to  conceal  the  political  measures  from  the 
Prophets.  Thus  Aliaz  sought  to  hide  from  Isaiali 
his  Assyrian  policy  (vii.).  Here  likewise  Heze- 
kiah  tries  to  Iceep  secret  liis  Egyptian  policy. 
For  even  Hezekiah  does  not  seem  to  have  risen 
to  the  height  of  the  only  truly  theocratic  policy, 
which  must  consist  in  having  the  Lord  alone  as 
their  support.  'Ul  rrni.  Not  merely  is  the 
plan  secretly  concocted,  but  the  execution  of  it, 
too,  takes  place  with  all  secresy.  It^no,  in  Isaiah 
besides  only  xlii.  16.  DD't^i^D,  so  far  as  the 
form  is  concerned,  might  be  singular.  But  as 
the  copula  HTI  precedes,  □rT'lJ'J^a  can  also  be 
the  plural,  and  this  view  corresponds  better  to 
the  usiis  loquendi  elsewhere  (xli.  29  ;  lix.  6 ;  Ixvi. 
18).  DDJ3n  ver.  16  is  an  exclamation  :  O  your 
perverting  !  That  is,  how  ye  pervert  things  ! 
They  act,  as  if  their  wisdom  were  greater  than 
the  wisdom  of  God,  as  if  they  could  therefore  re- 
view, determine,  and  according  to  their  pleasure 
influence  and  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  Lokd, 
while  they  are  but  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter. 
The  word  DJJSn  (on  account  of  the  Dage.ih  lene, 
not  from  the  Infin  Kal,  but  from  the  substantive 
llJjri,  wliich  occurs  only  here,  comp.  '^SH  "]£)n 
Ezek.  xvi.  34)  is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  signifi- 
cation, so  that  it  marks  not  so  much  perversity, 
as  the  perversion  of  ideas  which  proceeds  from 
perversity,  as  is  in  ver.  15  implicitly,  and  in  ver. 
16  explicitly  evinced.  If  the  potter  were  clay, 
and  the  clay  were  potter,  then  the  clay  could  de- 
termine and  direct  the  potter,  could  for  this  pur- 
pose lead  liim  astray,  deceive  him,  etc.  Either, 
then,  the  Israelites  are  perverse,  or  the  potter  is 
not  clay.  If  indeed  the  clay  were  potter,  then 
the  former  could  justly  say:  he,  the  potter  made 
me  not, — or  he  understands  and  observes  nothing. 
This  is  what  Israel  says  in  imagining  that  he  is 
able  to  lead  astray  the  Prophet^  that  is,  the  om- 
niscient Loud  Himself.  While  the  politicians 
forge  Hezekiali's  plans,  they  tliink  that  they 
knead  them,  as  potters  do  their  vessels,  according 
to  their  pleasure,  and  unobserved  by  the  Lord, 
while-  they  themselves  are  yet  but  clay. 
4.  Is  it  not  yet a  thing  of    nought. — 


Vers.  17-21.  An  end  will  be  put  to  this  evil 
condition.  The  Lord  Himself  will  reform  HLs 
people,  and  that  thoroughly.  Then  the  deaf  will 
hear,  and  the  blind  see,  and  to  the  poor  the 
Gospel  will  be  preached.  But  those  proud,  im- 
perious and  infatuated  politicians,  who  forcibly 
suppress  all  opposition  against  their  line  of  ac- 
tion, will  go  to  ruin.  When  the  Prophet  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  this  reformation  within  a 
brief  period,  he  does  this  in  the  exercise  of  that 
prophetic  manner  of  contemplation  which  reckons 
the  times  not  according  to  a  human  but  a  divine 
measure.  For  in  fact  the  Prophet  here  beholds 
along  with,  and  in  what  is  proximate  the  time 
of  the  end.  The  prospect  of  blessedness  which 
he  presents  belongs  also  to  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  we  clearly  perceive  from  vers.  18  and  19. 
The  expression  "liTD  tsyo  I'lp  is  used  thus  in  x. 
25  also.  Comp.  xxvi.  20;  llv  7.  In  a  short 
time,  therefore,  Lebanon  shall  become  a 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  a  forest. 
The  expression  can  be  variously  explained.  It 
seems  to  me  to  denote  primarily  tliat  the  Lord 
can  bring  down  that  which  is  high,  and  raise 
that  which  is  low.  And  in  tliis  sense  the  word 
was  fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib. 
Then  Assyria,  the  lofty  Lebanon,  became  the  low 
Carmel;  butjudah,  which  was  a  little  mount, 
and  low  plain,  became  a  lofty  wooded  mountain- 
range.  Thereby  it  became  at  the  same  time  evi- 
dent how  false  the  untheocratic  policy  was  in  its 
calculation,  and  how  truly  the  Lord's  mouth 
spoke  by  the  Prophet.  Lebanon  and  the  forest 
represent  wild  nature,  or  the  natural  wilderness ; 
the  fruitful  field  again  represents  a  state  of  cul- 
ture (x.  18;  xxxvii.  24).  All  depends  on  the 
essential  character,  the  nature  of  a  thing.  What 
in  its  nature  and  essence  is  good,  although  it 
looks  rough  and  wild  as  the  wooded  mountain- 
range,  shall  yet  gradually,  even  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, become  a  fruitful  cultivated  land;  but 
what  is  in  its  nature  rough  and  wild,  even  when 
it  appears  to  be  cultivated,  will  certainly  sooner 
or  later  manifest  its  true  nature  as  a  wilderness, 
in  a  corresponding  external  appearance.  In  short, 
the  true  nature  of  things  must  at  last  be  mani- 
fest. ["The  only  natural  interpretation  of  the 
verse,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  prophetic  of  a 
mutual  change  of  condition,  the  first  becoming 
last  and  the  last  first."— Alexander.  D.  M.]. 

This  form  of  speech  was  probably  proverbial, 
and  seems  to  me  in  the  form  in  which  it  here  lies 
to  bear  the  meaning  assigned  to  it.  That  it  was 
used  in  yet  another  form,  and  then  naturally  in  a 
signification  modified  as  the  case  required,  we 
can  see  from  xxxii.   15.     Instead  of  3t-'  we  find 

T 

n'm  in  xxxii.  15.  The  passage  before  us  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  in  which  ^^'d  is  undoubtedly 
employed  in  this  wider  signification  =  to  turn 
one's  self  from  one  direction  to  aiiother  (it  properly 
signifies;    to  turn  one's  self  back).     The  definite 

article  before  7D"13  and  "^y  is  the  generic 
(comp.  ver.  11).  7013  is  used  nine  times  by 
Isaiah  :  x.  18  ;  xvi.  10 ;  xxix.  17  (bix)  ■  xxxii.  15, 
16;  xxxiii.  9  and  xxxv.  2  (proper  name); 
xxxvii.  24.  The  expression  7  ^^^l  is  not  meant 
to  affirm  that  the  fruitful  field  i.s  merely  esteemed 
as  a  forest,  without  really  being  sucli.     That  it 
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really  is  such,  is  what  the  Prophet  means  to  af- 
firm. In  the  following  verses  the  proverbial  and 
figurative  expression,  ver.  17,  is  illustrated.  The 
deaf  shall  in  that  day  (i.  e.,  in  the  time  indicated 
by  VO  ^y^)  hear  words  of  the  •writing, 
and  the  blind  will  see  out  of  obscurity, 
and  out  of  darkness. — When  the  bound  senses 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  freely  unfold  them- 
selves, when  the  love  of  life,  which  is  kept  under 
in  the  poor  and  wretched,  can  display  itself  with- 
out impediment,  then  Lebanon,  the  wooded  moun- 
tain rangQ,  has  become  a  fruitful  field,  for  then 
nature  has  advanced  from  neglected  disorder  to 
a  well-ordered,  cultivated  condition.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  deaf  will  hear,  "130  'l^n,  the  word 
130  seems  superfluous.  But  the  Prophet  alludes 
evidently  to  ver.  11,  from  which  it  is  at  the  same 
time  clear  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  physical 
deafness,  etc.  It  was  there  declared  of  the  people 
present  that  the  Lord  had  poured  out  upon  them 
a  spirit  of  sleep  (in  which,  as  all  know,  one  does 
not  hear),  and  bound  up  their  eyes  so  that  the 
prophecy  was  to  them  as  the  words  of  a  sealed 
book.  When  then  Lebanon  has  become  a  fruitful 
field,  and  nature  shall  have  given  place  to  grace, 
then  too  the  ears  of  the  people  that  were  previ- 
ously deaf  will  be  opened,  and  they  will  under- 
stand the  D-innn  13D  ■'lai,  i.  e.,  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  proceeding  from  the  Lokd  through  His 
Prophets,  and  will  emerge  from  gloom  ( /3N  only 
here  in  Isaiah)  and  darkness,  (in  which  they 
hitherto  were  with  their  eyes  bound  up  by  the 
Lokd),  so  as  to  behold  the  light  (comp.  xxxv.  5). 
They  will,  therefore,  perceive  also  the  errors  of 
their  policy,  and  see  that  the  word  of  the  Prophet 
which  shocked  them,  pointed  out  the  true  way 
of  safety.  They  who  were  deaf  and  blind  were 
also  unhappy,  just  for  this  cause.  When  they 
hear  and  see,  then  are  they  happy  men,  delivered 
from  oppression  and  distress,  and  joyful  in  their 
God.  D'ljj;  outwardly  and  inwardly  oppressed, 
in  Isaiah  besides  xi.  4 ;  Ixi.  1 ;  [Ui'  means  meek, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  'V  poor. — D.  M.]. 
130'  comp.  xxxvii.  31 ;  they  obtain  joy  not  only 
once,  but  continually,  i.  e.,  they  increase  joy. 
nin''3  comp.  ev  Kvpicj  in  the  New  Testament ;  it 
is  therefore  not  merely  =  through,  but  =  in  the 
LORD,  namely  as  those  who  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Lord.  The  expression  'JV^X 
DIX  is  found  only  here,  comp.    Ex.  xxiii.  11. 

"  E^np  comp.  on  i.  4.  l/U', — the  rejoicing  too  has 
the  Loed  first  for  its  basis,  afterwards  for  its  ob- 
ject (xli.  10).  Is  not  the  purport  of  these  two 
verses,  18  and  19,  reproduced  in  the  saying  of 
Christ,  "The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  "  ( Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Lulce 
vii.  22)  ?  In  this  passage  in  the  Gospel  allusions 
are  commonly  found  only  to  Isa.  xxxv.  5;  Ixi.  1. 
Without  wishing  to  deny  these  references,  we  yet 
remark  that  Isaiah  xxix.  18  and  19  contains  the 
ideas  conjoined,  which  the  other  places  present 
apart.  And  when  the  Loed  in  dealing  with  John, 
who  had  fallen  into  doubt  regarding  His  Messiah- 
ship,  describes  His  works  by  pointing  to  this 
passage,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  this 
passage  is  of  Messianic  import  ?    We  of  course 


admit  that  Matt.  xi.  5  is  not  an  exact  quotation 
of  our  passage.  The  joy  of  the  pious  has  as  its 
condition  the  removal  of  the  wicked,  whose  un- 
checked display  of  themselves  is  identical  with 
the  deterioration  of  the  fruitful  field  into  a  forest. 
Hence  vers.  20  and  21,  which  explain  ver.  17  6, 
are  connected  by  '3  with  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes. D3X  besides  only  xvi.  4.  ]'S  only  here 
in  Isaiah,  but  comp.  xxviii.  14,  22.  Hiphil 
N'Dnn  to  make,  to  declare  a  sinner,  (Deut.  xxiv. 
4;  Eccles.  v.  5),  only  here  in  Isaiah.  They 
make  people  sinners  by  words,  i.  e.,  they 
bring  about  their  condemnation  not  by  actual 
proofs,  but  merely  by  lying  words.  [The  render- 
ing of  the  E.  v.  is  much  more  easy  and  natural: 
that  make  a  man  an  offander  for  a  word, 
and  is  justly  preferred  by  Ewald,  Alexandbb 
and  Demtzsch.— D.  M.].  n'013  the  reprover, 
reprehensor,  he  who  maintains  (he  truth.  Comp. 
Job  xxxii.  12  ;  xl.  2 ;  Prov.  ix.  7  ;  xxiv.  25,  et 
saepe;  Ezek.  ill.  26.  Isaiah  seemj  to  have  had 
specially  before  him  Amos  v.  10.  Htsri  with  the 
accusative  of  the  thing  (Deut.  xxvii.  19;  Prov- 
xvii.  23  ;  Amos  ii.  7),  or  the  person  (Prov.  xviii- 
5;  Amos  v.  12),  to  designate  a  violent  deed  per- 
petrated by  wresting  judgment,  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. But  where  it  is  joined  with  3,  it  de- 
notes the  sphere  in  which,  or  the  means  by  which 
the  wresting  of  judgment  is  accomplished,  not  the 
terminus  in  guem.  As  moreover  ?i1n  denotes 
everywhere  in  Isaiah  what  is  null,  v.nin,  empty, 

and  is  synonymous  with  H'T  (wind)  'OH,  D3S 
(comp.  xxiv.  10;  xxxiv.  11;  xl.  17,  23;  xli.  29; 
xliv.  9 ;  xlv.  18,  19 ;  xlix.  4 ;  lix.  4),  we  have 
to  regard  inn  as  designating  the  empty  lying  ac- 
cusations which  were  brought  against  the  Pro- 
phet. 

5.  Therefore  thus  saith — doctrine. — "Vers. 
22-24.  These  verses  contain  the  comprehensive 
close.  According  to  verses  13  and  14,  Israel  had 
omitted  to  serve  the  Loed  in  the  proper  manner, 
and  according  to  verse  15,  they  had  omitted  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  alone.  That  on  this  double 
sin  a  double  crisis  must  follow,  which  will  make 
the  good  elements  of  the  people  ripe  for  salva- 
tion, the  bad  elements  ripe  for  judgment,  had 
been  declared  vers.  10-21.  Now  the  close  fol- 
lows :  As  the  ancestor  of  Israel  had  been  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  idolatry  like  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  fire,  so  shall  Israel  also  be  delivered, 
when  it  shall  have  seen  that  judgment  on  the 
wicked.  It  will  sanctify  the  name  of  the  Loed, 
it  will  learn  the  true  wisdom,  and  that  wiU  be 

its  safety.  '■'  1T'~ '??  ver.  22  =  in  reference  to 
the  house  of  Jacob  (comp.  Gen.  xx  2 ;  Ps.  ii.  7 
et  saepe),  for  in  what  follows  it  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person.  The  clause  'Ul  mS  "ItyS  refers 
to  nin''.  That  God,  who  had  formerly  saved 
Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  Israel,  from  the 
snares  of  idolatry  (.Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14,  15),  will 
also  redeem  Israel  from  the  internal  and  external 
dangers  which  now  threaten  him.  _  Israel  will  in 
the  end  not  be  put  to  shame  (xix.  9  ;  xx.  5 ; 
xx.xvii.  27;  xlv.  16,17;  liv.  4  et  saepe).  I^? 
candidum  esse,  pallescere  is  arr.   Acy.     Delitzsch 
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here  observes  "  that  people  whose  faces  are  of  a 
bronze  color  know  in  their  language  only  of  a 
growing  pale  for  shame,  and  not  of  a  blushing  for 
shame."  Both  the  correction  (vers.  20  and  21), 
and  the  deliverance  (vers.  18  and  19),  will  bear 
fruit.  The  Prophet  intends  both  when  he  speak.s 
of  the  work  of  Jehovah  among  the  people. 
When  Israel  [i.  e.,  noi  the  patriarch  but  his  de- 
scendants, y'n''  is  added  by  way  of  explanation 
to  iniX"l3  to  obviate  any  misunderstanding)  shall 
see  this,  he  will  sanctify  the  Lord,  i.  e-,  regard 
Him  as  holy  (comp.  on  viii.  13,  and  the  first  peti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  prayer).  [But  the  E.  V., 
which  puts  th3  w^ork  of  my  hands  in  apposi- 
tion to  his  children,  is  better,  comp.  xlix.  18- 
21.— D.  M.].  The  Prophet  states  in  ver.  23  b, 
that  the  effect  of  the  panctification  of  the  name 
of  God  will  be  that  the  people  will  esteem  as 
holy  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  will  fear  the 
God  of  Israel.  Beside  the  variation  of  Jacob 
and  Israel,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah,  mark  how  the  Prophet  distingu- 
ishes between  sanctifying  the  name  of  God,  and 
sanctifying  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob.  This  sancti- 
fication  must  be  substantially  one  and  the  same. 
But  wlien  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob  and  the  God 
of  Israel  is  named  as  object  of  the  second  sancti- 
fication  (ver.  23  6),  a  sanctifying  seems  to  bo 
thereby  intended,  which  gives  in  a  way  which 
all  men  can  perceive,  the  glory  to  this  God  above 
the  gods  of  the  heathen.  The  fruit  of  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  heart  which  is  externally  per- 
ceptible and  operative,  seems  to  be  thereby  in- 
tended. As  ^^i2i  Vd'lp'  refers  to  viii.  1-3,  so 
IS'I^'  refers  to  viii-  12.  Thus  Israel  will  be- 
come truly  wise.  Tliat  wisdom  which  they 
thought  they  must  conceal  from  God,  was  both 
foolishness  and  destruction.  But  when  they  shall 
have  learnt  to  sanolify  the  Lord,  then  they  who 
hitherto  erred  in  spirit  (comp.  Ps.  xcv.  10),  will 
attain  the  true  wisdom,  and  they  who  heretofore 
murmured  against  God's  counsel  and  direction 
(pi  Kal  only  here),  will  be  sati.sfied  with  the 
discipline  of  God,  and  let  it  have  its  effect  upon 
them  (np7.  wdiat  one  takes,  Prov.  i.  5;  iv.  2  et 
mepe,  only  here  in  Isaiah). 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxix.  1-8.  The  Prophet  designates 
Jerusalem  as  Ariel  in  a  four-fold  sense.  Taking 
Ariel  as  denoting  the  city  of  God,  the  name 
suits  Jerusalem  as  the  holy,  separated  dwelling- 
place  in  which  the  church  of  God,  and  all  saving 
ordinances  have  their  seat  and  centre.  Taking 
Ariel  as  the  lion  of  God,  the  names  applies  to 
Jerusalem  as  the  ecdesia  militans,  as  tlie  host  of 
God  figliting  against  the  worldly  power  and  con- 
quering it.  Taking  Ariel  as  denoting  the  Altar 
of  God,  it  sets  forth  Jerusalem  as  the  place  in 
which  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  bestowal 
of  all  the  gifts  of  His  grace  take  place.  And, 
lastly,  .Jerusalem  appears  as  Ariel  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  3{ount  of  God,  because  it  is  tlie 
height  of  God  which  overtops  all  other  heights, 
in  which  He  manifests  His  glory  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  which  all  nations  flqw  in  order  to  worship 
Him  (ii.  2  sqq.).     But  when  Jerusalem  forgets 


these  her  high  honors,  and  neglects  the  obliga- 
tions thereby  laid  upon  her,  she  is  corrected  and 
humbled  as  any  other  city.  [There  may  be  an 
allusion  made  by  the  Prophet  to  the  two-fold 
meaning  of  Ariel  as  lion  of  God,  and  hearth 
of  God,  but  sober  exegesis  will  be  slow  to  ad- 
mit the  other  meanings  attached  to  the  name  of 
Ariel,  and  supposed  to  be  here  significantly  al- 
luded to  by  Isaiah.— D.  M.]. 

2.  Ver.  3.  ["  It  was  the  enemy's  army  that  en- 
camped against  Jerusalem  ;  but  God  says  that 
He  will  do  it,  for  they  are  His  hand,  He  does  it 
by  them.  God  had  often,  and  long,  by  a  host  of 
angels,  encamped  for  them  round  about  them,  for 
their  protection  and  deliverance ;  but  now  He 
was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  fought  against 
them :  The  siege  laid  again.st  them  was  of  His 
laying,  and  the  forts  raised  against  them  were  of 
His  raising.  Note,  when  man  fight  against  us, 
we  must,  in  them,  see  God  contending  with  us." 
Henry.— D.  M.]. 

3.  On  ver.  7  sq.  ''  A  very  consolatory  com- 
parison. The  Bomans  and  all  enemies  of  the 
church  are  as  blood-thirsty  dogs.  But  when  they 
have  drunk  up  a  part  of  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  imagine,  that  they  have  swallowed  up  the 
church,  it  is  only  a  dream.  Since  we  see,  that 
Christ  and  His  Christians  are,  thank  God,  not  yet 
destroyed." — Cramer. 

4.  On  vers.  9-12.  ''  Awful  description  of  the 
sorest  punishment  from  God,  which  is  spiritual, 
confirmed  blindness  ;  which  is  at  this  day  so 
manifest  in  the  Jews.  For  although  they  are 
confuted  by  so  many  clear  and  plain  Scriptures 
of  the  Prophets,  although  they  must  themselves 
confess  that  the  time  is  past,  the  place  no  more  in 
existence,  the  lineage  of  David  extinct,  so  that 
(hey  can  have  no  certain  hope  of  a  Messiah,  they 
yet  remain  so  hardened  and  obstinate  in  their 
opinion,  as  if  they  were  drunken,  mad  and 
drowned  in  the  snares  of  the  devil  by  which  they 
are  bound,  and  could  not  come  to  sober  and 
rational  thoughts.  This  we  ought  to  take  as  a 
mirror  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  we,  while  the 
book  is  yet  open  to  us,  may  freely  and  diligently 
look  into  it,  that  it  may  not  be  closed  and  sealed 
before  our  eyes  also. — Cramer. 

5.  On  vers.  9-12.  To  all  those  who  bring  to 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture  not  the  Spirit, 
from  whom  it  proceeded,  but  the  opposite  spirit, 
tlie  spirit  of  the  world,  the  Scripture  must  be  a 
sealed  book,  into  which  they  can  stare  with 
plastered  eyes,  whicli  see  and  yet  do  not  see, 
which  watch  and  yet  at  the  same  time  sleep  (vi. 
9,  10;  Luke  viii.  10;  Acts  xxviii.  26,27). 

6.  On  ver.  13.  Ah !  how  pious  people  would 
be,  if  only  piety  consisted  in  lip-service,  and  ex- 
ternal behavior  !  DA'otion  alisie,  convenient  re- 
ligion, that  is  the  business  of  all  those  who  would 
willingly  give  to  God  what  is  God's,  and  to  the 
devil,  what  is  the  devil's;  that  is,  who  would  like 
to  have  a  religion  because  it  is  required  by  a 
voice  within  the  breast,  and  the  power  of  custom 
and  example,  without  thereby  paining  the  flesh. 
Comp.  Isa.  i.  11  sqq. ;  Iviii.  2  sqq. ;  Amos  v.  23 ; 
Matt.  XV.  7  sqq. 

7.  On  ver.  14.  ["  They  did  one  strange  thing, 
they  removed  all  sincerity  from  their  hearts; 
now  God  will  go  on  and  do  another,  He  will  re- 
move all  sagacity  from  their  heads :  the  wisdom 
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of  their  wise  mere  shall  perish.  They  played  the 
hypocrite,  and  thought  to  put  a  cheat  upon  God, 
and  now  they  are  left  to  themselves  to  play  the 
fool;  and  not  only  to  put  a  cheat  upon  them- 
selves, hut  to  be  easily  cheated  by  all  about  them. 
....  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  wretched  infatua- 
tion which  the  Jewish  nation  were  manifestly 
under,  after  they  had  rejected  the  gospel  of 
Christ  .  .  .  Judgments  on  the  mind,  though  least 
taken  notice  of,  are  to  be  most  wondered  at. 
— Henky,  D.  M.]. 

8.  [Formalism  in  worship  is  here  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  judicial  blindness  which  has  hap- 
pened to  Israel.  Mark  the  logical  connection 
between  vers.  13  and  14.  The  same  judgment 
inflicted  for  the  same  reason,  has  befallen  a  large 
part  of  the  nominal  Christian  Church.  They 
who  worship  God  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  We  are  amazed  at  the  ignorance 
in  matters  of  religion  displayed  by  men  of  great 
mental  capacity  and  learning,  who  have  appeared 
among  the  Jews,  and  professors  of  a  corrupt 
Christianity.  That  which  excites  our  astonish- 
ment is  here  accounted  for. — D.  M.]. 

9.  On  ver.  18  sqq.  "  Here  everything  is  re- 
versed. Before,  he  had  said,  the  wise  shall  be 
blind.  Here  he  says,  the  blind  shall  see.  The 
scope  of  all  that  is  said  is  that  they  who  were  in 
office  and  were  called  priests  and  Levites,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  should  be  blinded  for 
their  unbelief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor, 
wretched  people,  that  had  neitlier  office  nor  repu- 
tation, together  with  the  heathen,  shall  be  called, 
and  shall  be  the  people  of  God,  who  truly  know 
God,  invoke  His  name,  and  have  joy,  comfort  and 
help  in  Him."  Veit.  Dietrich. 

10.  On  ver.  23.  ["  The  emphatic  mention  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Jacob  and  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
the  object  to  be  sanctified,  implies  a  relation  still 
existing  between  all  believers  and  their  spiritual 
ancestry,  as  well  as  a  relation  of  identity  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church.  Alexan- 
DBE.— D.  M.]. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

On  xxix.  1-8.  How  the  Lord  regards  and  deals 
with  His  church.  1)  She  is  precious  in  His  eyes, 
a.  as  the  city  of  God  ;  b.  as  the  lion  of  God  ;  c.  as 
the  altar  of  God;  d.  as  the  mount  of  God.  2)  Ho 
brings  her  very  low  (vers.  2-6).  3)  He  delivers 
her  wonderfully  (vers.  7,  8). 

2.  On  vers.  9-12.  As  the  light  of  the  sun  does 
not  illuminate,  but  dazzles  and  closes  an  eye  which 
is  not  adapted  for  receiving  it  (e.  g.,  that  of  the 
mole),  so  also  the  word  of  God  is  for  those  who 
are  not  born  of  God  and  cannot  receive  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  no  means  a  light  which  enlightens 
their  inner  sense,  but  rather  an  element  which 
dazzles  their  mental  eye,  and  confuses  their  senses, 
so  that  they  stand  before  the  word  as  one  who  can 
read  stands  before  a  sealed  book,  or  as  one  who 
cannot  read  before  a  writing  which  is  handed  to 
him. 

3.  On  vers.  13-14.  Warning  against  hypocrisy. 
1)  Its  nature  (it  consists  in  honoring  God  with 
self-invented,  external,  ceremonial  service,  while 
yet  the  heart  is  far  from  Him);  2)  its  punish- 
ment (the  wisdom  which  is  self-as.serting  and  for- 
gets God  will  come  to  shame). 

4.  On  vers.  15-24.  Every  man  has  his  task  in 
this  life.  Some,  however,  are  minded  to  transact 
their  affairs  without  God.  For  either  they  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  or  if  they  believe 
it,  they  wish  to  be  independent  of  Him.  They 
wish  to  execute  everything  according  to  their 
own  mind  and  their  own  lusts.  But  when  they 
imagine  that  they  can  carry  out  their  plans  as  it 
were  behind  God's  back,  unobserved  by  Him,  this 
cannot  be  (vers.  15  and  16).  This  is  great  folly, 
too.  For  such  a  work  cannot  succeed.  There- 
fore the  Prophet  utters  a  woe  on  such  an  attempt, 
ver.  15.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  every- 
thing with  God,  partake  of  the  most  manifold 
blessing ;  the  deaf  hear,  the  blind  see,  the  wretch- 
ed rejoice,  the  poor  ^re  enriched,  the  oppressed 
and  despised  are  delivered. 


III.— THE  THIRD  WOE. 

Chapter  XXX. 

1.   THE  SIN  OP  THOSE  WHO  SEEK  HELP  FKOM  EGYPT,  NOT  FROM  JEHOVAH. 

Chapter  XXX.  1-5. 

1  "Woe  to  the  rebellious  children,  saith  the  Loed, 
That  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me  ; 

And  that  "cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my  spirit, 
That  they  may  add  sin  to  sin  : 

2  That  walk  to  go  down  into  Egypt, 
And  have  not  asked  at  my  mouth  ; 

To  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh, 
And  to  tru.st  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt ! 

3  Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your  shame, 
And  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  your  confusi-^n. 

4  For  his  princes  'were  at  Zoan, 

And  his  ambassadors  "came  to  Hanes. 
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5  They  were  all  ashamed  of  a  people  that  could  not  profit  them, 
Nor  be  an  help  nor  profit, 
But  a  shame,  and  also  a  reproach. 


»  make  an  alliance. 


TEXTUAL    AND 


Ver.  1.  If  we  take  O'lTlD  in  a  oausatiYe  sense  = 
making  apostasy,  which  view  is  justified  by  the  form  of 
the  word,  (which  is  after  the  Pilel  conjugation),  and  by 
its  use  elsewhere,  (Lam.  iii.  11),  we  can  then  join  with 
it 'Ul  T\y<:iyS  as  the  infinitive  of  nearer  specification. 
Tliis  infinitive  then  expresses  wherein  and  how  far  they 
are  D'TIID  DUD  (i-  23;  Ixv.  2). 

Ver.  2.  The  Kal.  ^J,  from  whieli  many  derive  li^, 
does  not  occur.  We  find  only  Hiphil  I^J,*n,  x..  31;  Ex. 
ix.  19  ;  Jer.  iv.  6  ;  vi.  1.  The  context  too  appears  to  me 
not  to  require  by  any  means  the  signification  "  confugcre 
and  refugium,'^  as  this  meaning  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  and  c*  repctitiou  of  the  same  thought 
cannot  be  expected.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  take  TIJ?  in 
the  signification  "  to  be  strong  "  and  TI^D,  as  it  is  often 
used  =  munimentum,  defence,  protection  (xvii.  10;  xxv. 
4;   xxvii.  5,  ct  saepe).    nOP  is  confugere ;   it  is  found 

t_  ^  ""* 

united  with  7^  Judges  ix.  15 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  8 ;  Ivii.  2. 


*•  have  been.  "  come. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3.  nion  (=  nonn  iv.  e ;  xxv.  i ;  xxviii.  15,  17), 
T  •:—.i- 

is  an,    Jl€y. 

Ver.  5.  ly'XDn  is  a  mongrel  form  arising  from  E^^^n 
E/'NDn,  the  former  of  which  itself  proceeding  from 
a  confusion  of  the  two  roots  i^y  and  t^n,  signifies  ^jm- 
dorem  produxif,  to  produce  sliame,  to  be  ashamed,  to 
come  to  disgrace,  vvhile  C^^NDn  deDOtes/oeforempro^u- 
lii,  both  together  therefore  signify  "  to  produce  stinking 
disgrace,  or  disgraceful  stench,  to  make  a  stinking,  dis- 
graceful figure,  therefore,  ignorainiously  to  come  to 
shame."  All  (Ewald,  §  28G,  e)  are  disgraced  on  account 
of  a  people  that  does  not  profit  them  (the  senders  of  the 
embassy),  is  not  for  help,  nor  for  profit.  This  X/l 
Vj^in?  strikes  us  as  tautological.  It  is  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  effort  clearly  apparent  in  this  sentence  to 
multiply  the  "L"  and  "0"  sounds,  and  especially  the 
combination  of  the  two. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  subject  treated  by  the  Prophet  in  these 
chapters  is  unfolded  more  and  more  fully,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  clear.  What  he  had  hitherto 
only  hinted  at,  he  now  declares  in  plain  iernis; 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  is  the  sin  against  which 
he  contends  with  all  the  force  of  his  spirit.  This 
alliance  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  deliberation.  It 
has  already  taken  shape.  An  embassy  to  con- 
clude this  league  is  already  on  the  way.  The 
Prophet  therefore  utters  another  (the  third)  woe 
against  the  apostate  people,  because  they  form 
such  purposes  without  the  Lord,  only  to  heap 
sin  upon  sin  (ver.  1).  They  have  gone  down  to 
Egypt  without  con.sulting  the  Lord,  in  order  to 
find  there  increase  of  power,  and  protection  (ver. 
2).  But  power  and  protection  shall  be  changed 
into  disgrace  (ver.  3).  It  was  possible  to  try  to 
invalidate  this  threatening  of  the  Prophet  by  a  de- 
nial of  the  facts.  But  he  leaves  no  room  for  such 
contradiction.  For,  says  he,  the  Jewish  princes 
are  already  in  Zoan,  and  will  come  to  Hanes 
(ver.  4).  Therefore,  he  repeats  with  emphasis 
liis  threatening :  Israel  will  be  ashamed  of  tlie 
Egyptian  nation  which  can  bring  to  the  people 
of  God  no  advantage,  but  only  disgrace. 

2.'Woeto a  reproach. — ^Vers.    1-5.     'IH 

comp.  on  xxix.  1.     TViy  T^Wy  is  =  to  execute  a 

counsel  (2  S.tm.  xvii.  23).  "JO  N7l  as  Hos.  viii. 
4.  We  had  HDpD  xxv.  7  ;  xxviii.  20  (comp. 
A?PP  Judges  xvi.  13,  14)  in  the  signification 
"woven  or  plaited  covering;"  but  in  this  chapter, 
ver.  22,  (comp.  xlii.  17)  the  word  has  the  signifi- 
cation "what  is  molten,  cast."  That  HDD D  "jDJ 
gignifies  here  (ver.  1)  to  torm  an  alliance,  is 
placed  out  of  doubt  by  the  context.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  expression  originally 
denotes  ''  to  weave  a  web,"  or  "  mrovdfjv  airhv- 
ieaSai."   The  latter  is  to  me  the  more  probable, 


not  although,  but  because  HDDD  from  1DJ  to 
pour,  to  cast,  denotes  a  molten  image.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet  intends  a,  double 
sense  by  the  expression :  libationem  effundere  and 
idolum  fiisile  fandere.  He  hints  therewith  at  the 
idolatrous  character  of  such  a  league,  which  is  a 
transgression  of  the  first  [second]  commandment. 

This  agrees  very  well  with  Till  N7I,  an  expres- 
sion which,  both  in  sense    and  construction,  is 

connected  with  'JD  X7I,  as  we  are  to  regard  Till 
as  dependent  on  the  preposition  ]D-  The  clause 
that  they  may  add  sin  to  sin  does  not  ex- 
press the  conscious,  subjective  design,  but  only 
affirms  that  the  objective  fact  is  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  as  to  the  con- 
scious design  (comp.  Amos.  ii.  7 ;  Jer.  xliv.  8 
et  saepe).  ni3D  comp.  on  xxix.  1.  DO/iin  ver. 
2  (apposition  to  CIIID  D'JD  ver.  1)  marks  the  ' 
going  away,  the  terminus  a  quo,  m"l7  the  terminus 

ad  quern.  In  D'I37nn  we  must  not  press  the 
notion  of  time,  but  only  the  notion  of  the  word, 
i.  e.,  the  Prophet  does  not  set  forth  that  they  are 
71010  going  away  (pra^sens),  but  states  the  simple 
fact  of  their  going  away.  If  we  so  understand 
the  word,  every  appearance  of  a  contradiction 

with  ver.  4  disappears.  '■"  '3  bsn  besides  only 
.Josh.  ix.  14  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  .57.  Ver.  4  con- 
tains a  proof  which  is  introduced  by  '3.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Prophet  supposes  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  his  hearers  still  to  deny  this 
league  with  Egypt  which  had  been  laid  to  their 
charge.  He  therefore  says :  Everything  stated 
in  verses  1-3  is  true,  for  the  ambassadors  have 
been  already  in  Zoan,  and  are  now  on  the  way  to 
Hanes.  vn  is  therefore  the  proper  perfect;  the 
imperfect  l^'U'  (comp.  Gen,  xxviii.   12)  stands 
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for  the  deaignation  of  a  fact  yet  incomplete,  still 
in  progress,  i.  c,  the  ambassadors  are  only  about 
to  reach  Hanes.  The  accusative  is  accus.  loci. 
How  Isaiah  could  so  speak  is  easily  seen,  if  we 
do  not  forget  that  he  was  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  otliers 
excluded  in  their  consultations  (ver.  1),  assisted 
the  Propliet.  Men  told  him  nothing  at  all  of 
the  embassy ;  assuredly  the  ambassadors  them- 
selves sent  him  no  message,  nor  was  a  message 
sent  by  them  communicated  to  him.  But  yet  he 
knows  that  the  ambassadors  have  actually  ar- 
rived in  Egypt.  His  mentioning  the  cities  Zoan 
and  Hanes  is  not  to  be  pressed,  i.  e.,  he  does  not 
mean  to  mark  precisely  the  exact  points  between 
which  the  ambassadors  now  are.  He  has  other 
reasons  for  naming  these  cities.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend how  Delitzsch  can  eay,  "the  Tanitic 
dynasty  then  bore  rule,  which  preceded  the 
Ethiopian :  Tanis  and  Anysis  were  the  two  royal 
seats."  For  after  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
B.  c,  the  Ethiopian  (the  25th)  dynasty  already 
bore  rule  (  Dusckee,  Oeschichte  des  Alterth.  I  p. 
698).  Hezekiah  cannot  therefore  have  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  predecessor  of  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty.  Delitzsch  seems  here  to  rely  too 
much  on  Herodotus,  II.,  137  init.,  where  a  king 
Anysis  of  Anysis,  i.  e.,  Hanes,  is  named  as  pre- 
decessor of  the  Ethiopian  Sabakos.  Moreover, 
Ewald's  assumption  resting  on  Herodotus,  II. 
141,  that  the  Egyptian  king,  with  wliom  Senna- 
cherib had  to  do,  was  the  Ethiopian  Sethon, 
priest  of  Hephaestos,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
ruler  of  lower  and  middle  Egypt  with  Tania  for 
his  royal  seat,  is  refuted  by  Assyrian  monuments. 
For,  although  the  first  inscriptions  that  mention 
the  name  Tirhaka  (Assyrian  Tar-ku-u),- belong 
to  the  time  after  Sennacherib,  yet  the  monuments 


of  Sennacherib  expressly  name  his  Egyptian  op- 
ponent "  king  of  Meroe  "  (Schrader,  die  Kei- 
linschriften  und  das  A.  T.,  p.  203),  which  could 
not  possibly  be  said  of  a  Tanitic  king.  When 
Isaiah  here  mentions  Zoan  (situated  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  southwest  of  Pelusium),  he  is  proba- 
bly led  to  do  so,  because  this  city,  since  the  end 
of  the  second  millennium  before  Christ,  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  For  till  the 
expulsion  of  Hyksos,  Memphis,  then  Thebes,  had 
been  the  capital ;  then,  from  the  epoch  men- 
tioned, Zoan,  (comp.  Duncker,  Oeschichte  des 
Alterth,  I,  p.  598).  Isaiah  had  already  (xix.  11) 
mentioned  Hanes  (Egyptian  Hr,es,  Ehnes,  after- 
wards Herakleopolis,  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  lake  Moeris),  because  it  had  been  last 
after  Tanis  the  royal  seat  of  a  native  dynasty 
(comp.  Herodotus,  II„  137).  If  then  Zoan  and 
Hanes  are  the  cities  which  had  last  been  royal 
seats,  and  if  they  were  known  as  i-uch  to  the 
Prophet,  there  is  really  no  reason  with  Hitzig, 
Kkobel  and  others  to  adopt  the  reading  Din 
VJ",  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Alexan- 
drine  version,  but  has  in  it  only  a  very  uncer- 
tain support.  It  is  likewise  unnecessary,  and 
does  not  correspond  to  tlie  context  to  refer  the 
suffix  in  VDNyp  to  the  Egyptian  king  as  having 
vainly  summoned  the  warrior  caste  by  his  mes- 
sengers (Herodotus,  II.  141).  It  is  most  natural 
to  refer  the  suffix  in  VDS^O  to  the  same  sub- 
ject to  wliich    the    suffix    in  V^^  belongs.     If 

fhe  Prophet  wished  the  suffix  in  1''D!<7!2  to 
have  a  different  reference  from  that  in  Vlii',  he 
must  have  made  this  known  in  a  way  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 


2.   THE  PEOPHET  AS  HE  OUGHT  TO  BE,  AND  AS  HE  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE. 

Chapter  XXX.  6-14. 

6  The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south : 
'Into  the  land  of  trouble  and  anguish, 
Prom  whence  come  "the  young  and  old  lion. 
The  viper  and  fiery  flying  serpent. 

They  will  carry  their  riches  upon  the  shoulders  of  young  asses, 
And  their  treasures  upon  the  bunches  of  camels. 
To  a  people  that  shall  not  profit  them. 

7  For  the  Egyptians  shall  help  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose  ; 
Therefore  "have  I  cried  'concerning  this.  Their  strength  is  to  sit  still. 

8  Now  go,  write  it  before  them  in  a  table, 
And  note  it  in  a  book, 

That  it  may  be  for  ^the  time  to  come  for  ever  and  ever  : 

9  That  this  is  a  rebellious  people. 

Lying  children,  children  that  will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Loed  : 

10  Which  say  to  the  Seers,  See  not ; 

And  to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things. 
Speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits : 

11  Get  you  out  of  the  way,  turn  aside  out  of  the  path. 
Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  us. 
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12  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
Because  ye  despise  this  word, 

And  trust  in  'oppression  and  perverseness, 
And  stay  thereon : 

13  Therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall. 
Swelling  out  in  a  high  wall, 

Whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly  at  an  instant. 

14  And  he  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  *the  potters'  vessel, 
That  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  he  shall  not  spare  ; 

So  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  it  a  sherd 

To  take  fire  from  the  hearth, 

Or  to  take  water  withal  out  of  the  pit. 


1  Or,  to  her.  ^  Heb.  the  latter  day,  3  Or,  fraud, 

*  through  a  land  of  trouble,  ^  lioness  and  lion. 


♦  Heb,  the  bottle  of  potters. 
0  I  call  it ;  Boaster  that  sits  stUl. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  11.  The  form  '3D  is  found  only  here.    The  Ma-    ''S^,  'inS,  etc,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  more 


soretic  note  under  the  text  is  to  be  read  "  Two  Nuns  with 
Tseri."     *jD  is  formed  after  the  analogy   of  the  forms 


common  '3D  (xlvi.  3). 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  order  to  set  forth  right  vividly  the  certainty 
of  his  prophecy,  Isaiah  tells  the  people  that  he 
has  been  commanded  to  mark  his  utterance  con- 
cerning the  Egypti;m  help  as  a  particular  massa, 
to  which  he  now  gives  an  emblematic  title  simi- 
lar to  what  we  find  in  chapters  xxi.,  xxii.  The 
purport  of  this  massa  is  this  :  The  Jewish  ambas- 
sadors drag  rich  treasures  laboriously  through  the 
perilous  wilderness  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians  which  will  prove 
to  be  empty  vapor ;  wherefore  Jehovah  Himself 
gives  Egypt  the  name  "Boaster,  sitting  still" 
(vers.  6  and  7).  This  massa  is  to  be  preserved  till 
the  remotest  future,  as  a  witness  for  the  truth  of 
what  was  said  by  the  Prophet  (ver.  8).  In  this 
way  it  must  be  made  possible  to  establish  objec- 
tively the  truth  of  the  prophetic  testimony,  as  all 
sense  for  the  truth  is  wanting  in  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, for  they  are  a  lying  race,  that  will  not  hear 
the  law  of  Jehovah  (ver.  9).  They  show  this  by 
actually  demanding  of  the  prophets  that  they 
should  not  tell  them  the  truth,  but  only  what  is 
agreeable,  even  when  it  is  pure  falsehood  (verse 
10)  ;  and,  further,  by  requiring  that  they  (the 
prophets)  should  depart  from  the  right  way,  and 
remove  from  their  (the  people's)  eyes  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  (ver.  11).  Because  then  they  des- 
pise the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  rely  only  on  vio- 
lence at  home  and  a  perverse  foreign  policy  (ver. 
12),  this  their  sin  shall  be  to  them  as  a  rent  wall 
which  bulges  out  and  threatens  every  moment  to 
fall  (ver.  13).  And  it  will  also  fall,  and  its  re- 
mains will  through  the  violence  of  tiie  fall  become 
reduced  to  small  pieces  such  as  the  sherds  of  a 
pot,  none  of  which  is  large  enough  for  one  to  carry 
in  it  fire  from  the  hearth  or  water  from  the  pit 
(vers.  14). 

2.  The  burden and   ever. — Vers.  6-8. 

Very  unjustly  is  the  spuriousness  of  the  inscription 
3J3  nifina  Xtya  maintained.  In  ver.  8  the  Pro- 
phet is  commanded  to  record  it,  i.  e.,  the  pre- 
ceding brief,  sharply  marked  saying  in  a  particu- 
lar tablet  to  serve  as  documentary  evidence  in  the 
future.  I  understand  this  saying  to  be  verses  6 
and  7.     For  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  im- 


port as  verses  1-5.  But  they  reproduce  this  im- 
port in  a  quite  peculiar,  emblematic,  mystical 
form.  They  bear,  we  might  say,  a  decidedly  pro- 
phetical character.  Their  purport  is  designedly 
set  forth  in  this  peculiar  form  for  the  purpose  of 
being  specially  recorded.  If  now  this  brief  say- 
ing is  manifestly  designed  to  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  why  should  it  not  also  have  its 
own  name,  its  particular  inscription?  The  Pro- 
phet has  recorded  from  xiii. — xxiii.  a  series  of 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  to  each  of 
which  he  gives  the  title  Nt^D.  He  has,  in  parti- 
cular, in  chapter  xxi.  brought  together  some  ra- 
ther short  utterances  under  the  title  NtyD  with  an 
emblematical  addition  (xxi.  1,  11,  13).  Might 
he  not  designedly  insert  here  in  the  text  such  a 
brief  emblematic  N'"'Q,  as  he  was  led  to  do  so  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  origin  ? 
As  he  states,  ver.  8,  he  received,  after  having 
orally  delivered  the  words,  the  command  also  to 
make  a  particular  record  of  them  in  writing.  As 
now  this  recording  formed  an  interlude  to  his  oral 
teaching,  and  as  he  committed  to  writing  all  his 
oral  teaching,  why  should  he  not  record  this  in- 
terlude also?  It  could  not  possibly  be  passed 
over.  Nor  could  he  place  it  as  an  independent 
5*t£'D  among  the  rest,  for  it  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible in  that  connection.  It  is  a  rash  con- 
clusion to  declare  that  the  very  expression  ^^^ 
is  an  evidence  that  the  inscription  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  Isaiah,  because  he  never  used  the  word. 
It  is  only  in  such  prophecies  as  immediately  refer 
to  the  theocracy  that  Isaiah  does  not  use  the  word. 
It  is  with  him  a  standing  designation  of  prophe- 
cies concerning  foreign  nations.  On  this  very  ac- 
count the  word  is  here  entirely  appropriate.  This 
only  may  be  admitted,  that  when  Isaiah  orally  de- 
livered the  prophecy  contained  in  vers.  6  and  7, 
he  did  not  then  employ  the  words  'J  'ri3  Xi!"D. 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  put  as  an  inscrip- 
tion only  to  the  writing  mentioned  in  ver.  8.  The 
purport  of  the  mas.'ia  is  denoted  by  the  words 
2}^  niDn3.  I  believe  that  these  vfords  are  am- 
biguous, and  are  purposely  used  in  their  ambigu- 
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ity.  The  emblematic  inscriptions  xxi.  1,  11,  13  ; 
xxii.  1  are  ambiguous.  JJ3  is  the  south  gener- 
ally (Josh.  XV.  4;  xviii.  15,  19,  et  saepe),  but  also 
specially  the  south  of  Judah  (comp.  on  xxi.  1). 
It  is  clear  that  the  word  cannot  be  taken  here  in 
the  latter  sense.  For  although  the  ambassadors 
on  the  way  to  Egypt  crossed  the  south  of  Judah, 
they  went  also  far  beyond  it.  They  made  a  jour- 
ney into  the  south,  into  southern  lands  in  general, 
and  to  these  Egypt,  the  end  of  their  journey,  be- 
longs. The  3JJ  niDni  are  therefore  beasts  which 
belong  to  the  south  generally.  As  then  the  Pro- 
phet above  all  means  to  warn  against  Egypt,  must 
not  also  an  Egyptian  beast  belong  to  these  mnn3 
3J:  ?  In  fact  niDH^  recalls  to  mind  the  niona 
Job  xl.  15,  the  hippopotamus,  in  Egyptian  pro- 
bably p-ehe-mou,  from  which  there  is  formed  in 
Hebrew  rilon3  resembling  the  plural  of  nnn2 
(Comp.  Lepsius  in  Heez.  M.-Enc.  I.,  p.  141), 
which  could  the  more  easily  happen,  since  the 
Egyptian  word  signifies  60s  aquae,  as  the  animal 
is  called  among  the  Arabians  gamus  el-bahr,  the 
river  buffalo,  and  among  the  Italians  bomarino. 
Comp.  Herod.  II.  71.  But  the  Prophet  does 
not  think  of  the  behemoth  only.  He  has  certainly 
also  in  his  eye  the  beasts  going  to  the  south,  bear- 
ing the  treasures  of  Judah.  Yea,  I  believe  that 
the  editors  of  Dbechsler's  Isaiah  (II.  p.  65,  note) 
are  perfectly  right,  when  they  say  that  we  are  to 
regard  also  as  a  subject  of  the  oracle  "  the  Mag- 
nates of  Judah  sent  to  Egypt,  who  more  devoid 
of  knowledge  than  ox  and  ass,  belong  to  the  beasts 
of  burden."  This  kind  of  irony  corresponds  to 
the  manner  of  Isaiah,  and  suits  the  context  well. 
For  not  the  innocent  beasts,  but  those  fools  and 
untrustworthy  Egypt  must  be  regarded  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  massa.  [The  beasta  of  the 
south  are  simply  the  asses  and  camels  that  bear 
the  treasures  to  Egypt.— D.  M.].     ':fl  'S  ]nN:i  is 

to  be  connected  with  IKE?'-  X'37  to  '\Syy'0  is  pa- 
renthetical. The  expressions  mV  (angustiae)  and 
nplX  {coantalio)  occur  also  in  the  verse,  viii.  22 ; 
yet  they  are  found  combined  as  here  only  in  Prov. 
i.  27.— K'2'7  comp.  on  chap.  v.  29.  ^''^  is  found 
combined  with  K'37  only  here,  and  occurs  be- 
sides only  in  two  other  places  :  J"ob  iv.  22 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  30.  DHD  refers  to  ]''"*,  there  being  substi- 
tuted for  this  term  in  the  singular  the  idea  of  the 
many  separate  localities  from  which  such  beasts 
may  come.  We,  who  are  more  accustomed  to 
mark  the  place  where,  than  the  place  whence  any- 
thing appears  (comp.  e.g.  7^D  and  i^'P^jlj  ^Di?? 
Gen.  i.  7),  can  fitly  render  "  Twherein  are  lion- 
ess and  lion."  H^p^  vipera,  regulus,  besides  here 
lix.  5 ;  Job  xx.  16.  ^SVa  ^Ito  comp.  on  xiv. 
29.  Observe  the  irony :  through  so  dangerous  a 
country  the  grandees  of  Judah  drag  their  trea- 
sures, in  order  to  purchase  a  help  which  will 
leave  them  in  the  lurch.  Dn';r  (Kethibh  on^j;) 
comp.  ver.  24;  Gen.  xxxii.  16  ;  Judg.  x.  4;  xii. 
14.  The  plural  of  7'n  occurs  besides  only  in  the 
signification  "forces,  bands  of  warriors,"  and  is 
mostly  preceded  by  ^"^'^^  or  ^^^  (1  Chron.  vii.  5, 
7, 11,  40 ;  Jer.  xl.  7,  13 ;  xli.  11,  et  saepe).    Only 


in  Eccles.  x.  10  does  the  word  stand  in  the  gen- 
eral signification  "vires."     riK'2T  hump,  bunch, 
is  air.  Xey.    But  Egypt  will  help  vapor  and 
emptiness  (pni  7371  only  here)  i.  e.,  the  result 
of  its  assistance  will  be  nothing  but  empty  vapor. 
p''^l  73n  are  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  adverbs 
(•which  they  can  indeed  be,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13; 
Job  xxi.  34;  xxxv.  16,  et  sae/ie),  but  as  accusa- 
tives of  the  object  depending  on  an  idea  of  making, 
efTecting  latent  in  If;'  (comp.  xix.  21 ;  Exod.  x. 
26;  Job  vi.  4;  Zech.  vii.  5).     The  Lord  gives 
Egypt  also  a  characteristic  name,  as  it  were,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  that  no  one  may  rely  on  this 
deceitful  help  to  his  own  detriment.     He  names 
Egypt  ma  DH  3m.     Here,  first  of  all,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Prophet  chose  this  expression 
with  reference  to  a  place  in  Job.     We  read,  Job 
ix.  13,  in  a  context  which  treats  of  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  supreme  God  :   "  Eloah   turns  not 
His  anger,  under  Him  bow  themselves  3nT  '^tj'." 
Whatever  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  may  have 
understood  by  these  3ni  '11^*,  at  all  events  in  view 
of  Isaiah's  unquestionable  acquaintance  with  the 
book  of  Job,  and  of  his  frequent  references  to  it, 
it  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental 
that  he  applies  to  Egypt  the  two  words  ItJ?  and 
3m    which  stand   together  in    that   remarkable 
passage  in  Job  which  we  own  to  be  for  us  very 
obscure — 3m   (from  3rn  tumultuari,  strepere  iii. 
5 ;  Prov.  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  cxxxviii.  3 ;  Cant.  vi.  5)  is 
ferocia,  superbia,  and  is  used  poetically  to  desig- 
nate a  huge  aquatic  animal   (Job  xxvi.  12 ;  Isa. 
li.  9)  which  is  conceived  of  as  symbol  of  Egypt; 
hence  3riT  occurs  simply  as  symbolical  name  of 
Egypt:  Ps.  Ixxxvli.  4;  Ixxxix.  11.     3m  is  then 
also  here  a  designation  of  Egypt  in  the  sense  of 
ferocia,  superbia,  haughtiness,  boasting.  The  words 
n3iJ'  cn  are  a  closer  specification,  involving  at 
the  same  time  an  antithesis.     We  best  fill  up  the 
ellipsis  by  supplying  "l.ti'X  before  0T\,  as  hereby 
the  abruptness  of  the  construction  is  avoided. 
Cases   such   as   ^''73,  rhtin  D;  WH  D'^EfH   "D;;'. 
1j;k"K'n   Gen.  xiv.  2,  3  are  not  analogous;  as  in 
them  an  unknown  name  is  explained  by  one  that 
is  known.     But  in  our  passage  a  new  essential 
antithetic  element  is  to    be  added    to  the   first 
name  ;  the  whole  name  is  to  be  marked  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  in  contrast  to  one  another : 
Boasting  that  is  at  the  same  time  sitting  still. 
This  thought  is  best  expressed  in  German   [and 
English]  by  the  total  omission  of  the  pronoun. 
Boasting— sitting  still. 

["  Those  who  approve  of  our  common  render- 
ino-  Their  strength  is  to  sit  still,  consider 
the'  words  as  designed  to  teach  that  the  true 
strength  and  security  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  the 
exercise  of  quiet  and  patient  confidence  in  God, 
assured  that  He  would  deliver  them  in  His  own 
way.  To  justify  such  rendering,  however,  the 
first  two  words  must  be  joined,  Cn3m.  But 
against  this  construction  there  lie  two  objections. 
First,  the  pronominal  suffix  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  any  antecedent  but  Egypt 
at  the  beginning  of   the  verse.     Secondly,  the 
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noun  3nT  never  occura  with  the  acceptation 
strength,  but  always  signifies pci&,  msolence,rage." 
Henderson.  If  we  only  keep  in  mind,  as  a 
Hebrew  would  do,  the  significance  of  the  name 
Mahab  as  meaning  arrogance,  we  shall  hardly  find 
a  happier  translation  of  this  expression  than  that 
given  by  Lowth,  Itahab  the  Inactive. — D.  M.]- 
The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  plural 
on  as  of  DflO  in  ver.  6.  Deechslek  is  disposed, 
after  the  example  of  CoccBius  and  Vitkinga,  to 
derive  ^31?  from  n3t^  desinere.  But,  not  to  men- 
tion  that  such  a  derivative  VOW  does  not  occur 
(for  in  0 en.  xxi.  19;  Prov.  xx.  3  npK>  is  cer- 
tainly the  infin.  of  ^E/'),  the  notion  of  ceasing, 
of  doing  nothing  more  is  here  quite  unsuitable. 
The  context  requires  the  idea  of  inability  to  do 
anything,  notwith.standing  great  noise  with  words 
and  gestures.  The  Prophet,  after  having  hitherto 
delivered  his  prophecy  orally,  received  the  com- 
mand also  to  write  it  down  immediately.  And 
this  sliould  be  done  Dp^,  i.  c  before  their  (the 
people's)  eyes  (lix.  12  ;  Job  xii.  3  et  saepe).  For 
it  was  to  be  established  that  the  Prophet  had  pre- 
dicted the  fruitl&ssne.ss  of  the  effort  to  obtain  aid 
from  Egypt,  in  order  that,  when  this  should  be 
demonstrated  by  fact,  the  omniscience  of  Je- 
hovah, and  the  trustworthiness  of  His  servant  as 
a  Prophet,  might  appear  indubitable.  It  appears 
to  me  that  X13  intimates  that  the  Pt-ophet  could 
not  do  tlie  writing  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
speaking,  but  must  repair  to  a  place  where  he 
would  find  the  materials  necessary  for  writing. 

n'7  and  13p  difTer  only  rhetorically  in  the 
parallelism.  For,  in  fact,  the  word  was  to  be  not 
twice,  but  only  once,  written  down.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  read  IJ^/  ft""  "^P^-  Observe  the  cli- 
max in  the  three  specifications  of  time. 

3.  That  this  is  a of  the  pit. —Vers.  9-14- 

The  writing  down  which  was  commanded  would 
not  be  needful,  if  there  were  alive  in  the  people 
a  mind  for  the  truth  and  for  what  was  really  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare.  But  as  they  now  refuse 
to  hear  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  bo  they  would 
also  hereafter  deny  tliat  they  had  been  warned, 
if  it  could  not  be  proved  to  them,  as  we  say,  on 
black  and  white.  The  Prophet,  therefore,  gives 
a  reason  for  what  he  had  said,  vers.  6-8,  by  the 
words  'Ul  ■•"in  □;;  O  vers.  9sqq.  The  expression 
'7?  ^^  ^^  found  only  here  in  Isaiah.  He  had, 
perhaps,  Numb.  xvii.  2.5  [E.  V.  xvii.  10]  in  view, 
where  the  command   is  given  that  the  rod  of 

Aaron  should  be  kept  'Ip-'jaS  n'^K^  Bfn3  is 
found  only  here.  So  corrupt  are  the  people  that 
they  actually  dare  to  attempt  to  prescribe  to  the 
Propliets  what  they  ought,  and  what  they  ought 
not  to  prophesy,  as  if  the  true  Prophet  could  see 
anything  else  than  what  Jehovah  shows  him 
(comp.  the  demand  made  upon  the  Prophet 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  and  his  answer  to  it, 
1  Kings  xxii.  13,  14,  also  the  answer  of  Balaam 
Numb.  xxii.  38,  sqq.).  The  distinction  between 
CTNT  and  D'ln  has  merely  a  rhetorical  signifi- 
cance; for  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
them  (comp.  xxix.  10  and  1  Sam.  ix.  9).     ns'l 


occurs  in  this  signification  in  Isaiah  only  here. 
These  people  would  have  best  liked  entirely  to 
forbid  the  Prophets  of  Jehovah  to  see  anything 
as  Prophets.  But  where  this  failed,  they  tried  to 
induce  them  at  least  to  accommodate  their  visions 
to  the  wishes  of  the  public.  They  said  to  them : 
see  not  right  things  (the  truth  xxvi.  10;  lix. 
14)  for  us  {dat.  commodi),  speak  unto  us 
what  is  agreeable  (properly  smooth,  going 
smoothly  on,  Ps.  xii.  3,  4,  only  here  in  Isaiah], 

and  see  deceptions  (nnnriD  air,  'f-.ty.,  comp. 
D'bnn  Job  xvii.  3  and  Hiph.  'f^n  Gen.  xxxi. 
7  ;  Judg.  xvi.  10  et  saepe).  Yea,  they  proceed 
quite  consistently  still  further ;  they  call  upon 
the  Prophets  to  turn  aside  altogether  from  the 
riglit  way,  that  is,  to  forsake  the  Lord  Himself, 
and  to  remove  Him,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (on 
xxix.  19)  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  people. 
They  thus  require  that  the  Prophets  should  not 
only  apostatize  to  idolatry,  but  even  take  up  an 
offensive  attitude  against  the  Lord.  ^'^'F'n 
(xiii.  11;  xvi.  10 ;  xxi.  2)  is  used  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  idolatrous  institutions,  e.  jr.,  2  Kings  xxiii. 
5.  This  wicked  conduct  cannot  remain  un- 
punished. Because  they  thus  contemptuously  re- 
ject (DKO  with  3  comp.  vii.  15  sq. ;  xxxiii.l5; 
comp.  Amos  ii.  4)  the  warning  word  of  the  Loed, 
which  Isaiah  announced  to  them  respecting  their 
Egyptian  policy,  and  hope  for  their  deliverance 
by  exacting  by  violence  the  money  needed  to 
purcliase  the  aid  of  Egypt  (ver.  6,  comp.  2  Kings 
XV.  20),  and  by  sinful  reliance  on  the  help  of  the 

heathen  (iwJ  part.  Niph.,  perversum, pravum,  only 
here  in  Isaiah,  besides  only  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  ii.  14 ;  iii.  32  ;  xiv.  2  comp.  iii.  21 ;  iv. 
21),  this  godless  procedure  of  theirs  shall  be  to 
them  the  precursor  of  certain  destruction.  As 
the  breaeh  in  a  •wall  and  its  bulging  out 
is  the  sure  precursor  of  its  fall,  (comp.  Ps.  Ixii. 
4),  so  this  Egyptian  alliance  shall  be  a  symptom, 
not  of  the  deliverance,  but  of  the  ruin  of  Judah. 
Y^if  (besides  only  Iviii.  12)  is  manifestly  not 
simply  the  mere  rent,  but  that  which  is  rent  or 
burst  in  pieces.  A  73J  |'13  is  a  part  of  a  wall 
that  has  burst  asunder,  which  is  falling,  i.  e., 
about  to  fall.     It  is   also  n^3J    {tumescens,  Piyl 

to  swell  up,  boil  up,  Ixiv.  1,  to  desire  eagerly  xxi. 
12  ;  except  in  Isaiah  the  word  occurs  only  Obad. 
6)  in  a  high  -wall.     The  higher  the  wall,  the 

more  dangerous  the  breach.  J?n3  7  DXna  comp. 
xxix.  5.     The  suffix    in  niDjy  refers  to  Hoin. 

T  :  ■  T 

When  we  read  in  the  next  verse  m3tyi  Jehovah 

TT  :     ' 

is  evidently  the  subject,  and  the  object  is  the 
wall,  by  which  Judah  is  to  be  understood — a 
rapid  transition  from  the  image  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified, which  is  here  the  less  surprising  as  another 
image  is  immediately  employed  in  what  follows. 
That  the  subject  of  m3K/  must  be  a  person, 
clearly  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  figure,  as 
it  is  more  closely  defined  by  the  following  words 

I'DTT'  K7  ninU-  For  it  is  not  a  potter's  vessel 
that  breaks  of  itself  that  is  spoken  of,  but  one 

which  is  intentionally  (71071'  N7)  broken  in 
pieces  (ninj  is  therefore  the  nearer  specification 
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of  13E? :  the  transition  from  the  infinitive  to  the 

finite  verb  in  tDIT'  k!  occurs  frequently,  and  is 
here  rendered  necessary  especially  by  the  nega- 
tion), nnpp  contu^io,  then  as  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete,  that  which  is  broken  in  pieces,  the  frag- 
ments, nnn  capere,  to  fetch,  besides  here  only 
Pa.  lii.  7  ;  Prov.  vi.  27 ;  xvii.  10 ;  xxv.  22.  nijT 
(the  verb  IP'  in  Isaiah  only  x.  16  ;  Ixv.  5  and 
here),  is  that  which  is  kindled,  burning,  the 
glowing  fire,     ^^n  is  properly  nudare,  retegere. 


But  while  we  take  off  the  surface,  we,  as  it  were, 
uncover  the  fluid,  n^^;,  nudavit,  is  likewise  used 
of  pouring  out,  because  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  thereby  uncovered— (Gen.  xxiv.  20 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  11 ;  Isa.  liii.  12).  £|^n  occurs  further  in 
Isaiah  xx.  4  ;  xlvii.  2 ;  lii.  10.  MJ  is  a  cavity, 
a  deep  place  in  the  earth,  only  here  in  Isaiah 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  11).  That  the  Prophet  al- 
ludes here  to  the  exile  is  evident.  But  the  pass- 
age did  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  till 
the  second,  or  Koman  exile. 


3.    THE  PEESUMPTUOUS  AND  THE  WELL-FOUNDED  CONFIDENCE. 
Chapter  XXX.  15-18. 

15  For  thus  saith  the  Loed  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved : 

In  quietness  and  in  coufidence  shall  be  your  strength: 
And  ye  would  not. 

16  But  ye  said.  No  ;  for  we  will  'flee  upon  horses  ; 
Therefore  shall  ye  flee : 

And,  We  will  ride  upon  the  swift ; 

Therefore  shall  they  that  pursue  you  be  swift. 
1!  One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one  ; 

At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee  : 

Till  ye  be  left  as  a  ^""beacon  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 

And  as  an  ensign  on  an  hill. 
18  And  therefore  will  the  Loed  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you. 

And  therefore  will  he  be  exalted,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you : 

For  the  Loed  is  a  God  of  judgment : 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  him. 


1  Or,  a  tree  bereft  of  branches :  Or,  a  mast. 
*  hasten. 


•>  a  pine. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  That  the  way  of  deliverance  pursued  by  Israel 
was  wrong,  appears  not  only  from  its  roots  (vers. 
9-11)  and  from  its  fruit  (vers.  12-14),  but  also 
from  setting  over  against  it  that  which  is  declared 
by  Jehovah  to  be  alone  salutary :  Returning  and 
rest  in  Him ;  quiet,  patient  trust  in  Him  who 
only  is  strong  and  makes  strong.  But  Israel  de- 
clined to  take  this  latter  way  (ver.  15).  Accord- 
ing to  their  notion,  only  Egypt's  horses  could 
help  them.  But  these  horses  are  to  serve  only 
for  precipitate  flight.  Eunners,  too,  there  shall 
be,  but  at  the  disposal  of  the  pursuers  of  fleeing 
Israel  (ver.  16).  A  great  number  of  Israelites 
will  flee  from  a  petty  band  of  enemies,  and  Is- 
rael's whole  miglit  will  be  reduced  to  but  a  small 
remnant,  that  might  be  compared  with  a  single 
pine  or  a  solitary  banner  on  a  mountain-height 
(ver.  17).  And  the  final  consequence  will  be  that 
the  Loud,  as  He  is  a  God  who  exercises  justice, 
must  delay  His  help,  which  eventually  will  not 
be  withheld.  Then  will  it  appear  that  only  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  happy  who  hope  on  the 
Loed  (ver.  18).     [I  understand  the  purport  of 


ver.  18  difierently.     See  exegetical  and  critical 
remarks  on  it. — D.  M.] 

2.  Vers.  15-18.  For  thus  saith— -wait  for 
him. — nSljy  (oTT.  Ae/.)  is  certainly  not  quicken- 
ing, vivificatio,  but  returning.  For  the  question 
here  relates  to  what  Israel  was  bound  to  do.  And 
Slty  is  that  very  significant  leading  term  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  especially  in  that  of  Je- 
remiah, which  we  have  already  (i.  27)  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  have  particularly  remarked  in  the 
name  311^'  1NE'  (comp.  on  vii.  3).  nnj,  from 
nu,  to  rest  (comp.  ver.  30,  et  saepe),  as  ^Hl,  ver. 
24,  from  nn,  marks,  as  it  were,  the  point  where 
the  n^W  ends.  For  Israel  has  to  return  to  the 
Lord  and  then  rest  in  the  Lord  (comp.  "Syria 
resteth  on  Ephraim,"  vii.  2).  This  meaning 
seems  to  me  more  appropriate  than  that  of  "  rest 
from  one's  own  self-confiding  endeavor"  (Del.). 
[Deutzsch  appears  to  me  to  set  forth  the  exact 
idea  intended  by  ^nj.  It  is  hard  to  assume  an 
ellipsis  of  the  words  "in  the  Lord"  after  rest. 
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But  the  supplement  proposed  by  Delitzsch  is 
naturally  suggested  by  the  context.— D.  M.]— 
DpE7ri  includes  the  idea  of  abstaining  from 
making  one's  self  outwardly  busy,  as  well  as  that 
of  inward  composure.  Isaiah  called  BpK'n  (vii. 
4)  to  Ahaz,  who  was  seeking  safety  in  external 
military  and  political  measures.  nrU33  (S.iT.?:ey,) 
forms  a  fine  counterpart  to  Hpiy'n :  the  true  re- 
pose rests  on  the  confidence  which  casts  every 
concern  on  the  Lord  (comp.  xxxii.  17,  where  also 
Dpiyn  and  n£33  stand  together.  In  this  union 
of  self-restraint  and  of  yielding  one's  self  to  the 
Lord  would  consist  Israel's  strength  (mUJ, 
iii.  25 ;  xi.  2;  xxviii.  6;  xxx.  15;  xxxiii.  13; 
xxxvi.  5;  in  the  second  part  only  the  plural 
nni3J,  Ixiii.  15,  occurs).  But  alas  I  Israel  re- 
fuses  to   make  this  self- surrender  to  the   Lokd 

(ver.  9).  The  people  say  rather:  DUJ  DID  7j; 
(ver.  16).  The  Vulgate  translates:  ad  equos  fu- 
giemiis,  as  in  x.  3.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the 
rhyme  between  DU  and  DiD  is  designed;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme  a  modification  of  the  mean- 
ing of  D1J  is  allowable.  The  following  words — 
■we  ■will  ride  upon  the  s^wift — make  clear 
the  thought  which  the  Prophet  desired  to  express 

by  'J  DID  /J?.  I  therefore  take  DIJ,  as  many  mo- 
dern interpreters  do,  in  the  sense  of  celcriter  J'erri, 
fcslinare  (comp.  '[''J.  V^i  ;  in  German  jliehen  and 
fliegen  [in  English  to  flee  and  to  flyl)-  If  ^'^^ 
clause  signified  "on  horses  will  we  flee"  (Deeciis- 
eer),  then  it  must  be  said  in  opposition:  there- 
fore shall  ye  flee  on  foot.  We  should  then  ex- 
pect a  word  which  would  indicate  slow  flight. 
But  in  using  this  language  the  Israelites  were 
thinking  of  meeting  the  enemy  on  swift  horses. 
The  appropriate  antithetic  statement  which  the 
Prophet  makes  is :  no,  horses  will  serve  you  only 
for  flight.      Parallel   to   "  we  will   hasten   upon 

horses"  is  the  clause  3D1J  'P'j}-  Only  here  is 
7p,  eeler,  KcTn;!;  (comp.  v.  26 ;  xviii.  2;  xix.  1) 
used  of  the  swift  horse.  The  Israelites  were 
warned  in  the  Law  against  the  horses  of  Egypt 
(Deut.  xvii.  16;  comp.  1  Kings  x.  25,  28),  and 
our  Prophet  utters  soon  after  (xxxi.  1,3)  in  plain 
words  the  same  blame  which  we  find  here.  [Be- 
side the  play  of  words  in  010,  DIJ  and  poijri,  that 

in  7p  and  l7p'  should  not  be  overlooked. — D.  M.] 
Ver.  17  depicts  the  disgraceful  haste  and  sense- 
lessness of  their  flight  in  terras  that  evidently  al- 
lude to  passages  in  the  Law  (comp.  Lev.  xxvi. 
17;  and  especially  Deut.  xxxii.  30).  [Lowth 
8uppo.ses  that  after  nE?On  there  stood  originally 
71331,  which  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  But 
the  connection  with  the  following  words  would  be 
disturbed  by  this  proposed  emendation :  "ntthe 
rebuke  of  live  shall  ye  flee  till  ye  be  left,"  etc. 
Henderson  projierly  quotes  the  censure  of  Ko- 
Cher  on  such  intermeddling  with  the  sacred 
text :  Qidn  laivhin  aliquando  suae  sibi  viae  certmn 
vatem  ire  sinentes  nostron  errores  cnrrigimus  ? — D.M.] 
This  wasting,  destructive  flight  will  last  till  there 
remains  of  Israel  only  a  small  remnant.  The 
smallness  of  this  remnant  is  set  forth  by  the  Pro- 
phet under  a  double  image.     He  compares  it  first 


with  a  single  pine  (p,J1  =  p.'<,  xliv.  14,  origi- 
nally the  pine,  then  the  mast  made  out  of  it, 
xxxiii.  23;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5),  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  is  all  that  remains  of  a  thick  wood  ; 
and  then  with  a  solitary  sisnal-pole  (Numb.  xxi. 
8  sq.;  Isa.  v.  26;  xi.  10,  12,  el  saepe)  setup  on  a 
bare  height  (xiii.  2).  The  choice  of  this  second 
image  was  perhaps  determined  by  the  resemblance 
in  sound  between  DJ  and  DU.     Ver.  18  describes 

the  second  and  last  effect  of  the  Dn'SN  X7  in  ver. 
15.  The  first  was  destruction  and  dispersion,  the 
second  is  the  delay  in  God's  showing  favor  [?] 

n3n  with  7  to  wait  for  something,  Ps.  cvi.  13 ; 
Job  iii.  21 ;  Isa.  viii.  17  ;  Ixiv.  3.  The  sense  of 
delaying  lies  in  this  word  in  2  Kings  vii.  9 ;  ix. 
3.  This  sense,  too,  is  not  foreign  to  the  passage. 
Job  xxxii.  4.     The  parallelism  indicates  that  the 

words  DDDriw  D1T  must  have  an  analogous 
sense.  I  understand  CHI  herewith  Kashi  (comp. 
Gesen.  TIjxs.  p.  1274)  in  the  sense  of  pDin',  he 
is  high,  i.  e.,  gone  away  upwards,  because  he 
dwells  on  high.  He  takes  a  high,  i.  e.,  retired, 
distant  position  in  relation  to  pitying  you  (comp. 
yOSE/D  Dno,  Psalm  x.  5).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  we  should  expect  DDpniD  instead  of  '17. 
The  matter  is  still  dubious.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  OIT  or  QIT.  (with  Houbigant,  Lq-^vth, 
EwALD,  Cheti^e,  and  some  Codices).  That 
God  delays  in  granting  deliverance,  is  according 
to  His  justice.  He  must  punish  you.  Divine 
justice  requires  this.  If  He  should  only  show 
mercy,  this  would  not  be  good  for  the  sinner  him- 
self (xxvi.  10).  It  is  therefore  on  the  ground 
of  the  declarations  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Numb.  xiv. 
18  said  of  him  [rather  the  Lord  Himself  says]: 
"  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee ;  but  I  will 
correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee 
altogether  unpunished  "  ( Jer.  xxx.  11 ;  xlvi.  28). 
Yet  from  this  correction  in  measure,  which  satis- 
fies justice  and  love,  there  is  a  deliverance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  full  light  of  salvation  for  those 
who  wait  on  the  Lord  in  faith.  This  thought 
forms  the  transition  to  the  second  part  of  the 
chapter,  which  is  of  a  consolatory  character.  The 
last  clause  of  ver.  18  recalls  to  mind  the  closing 
words  of  the  second  Psalm.  [Must  we  then  give 
up  using  the  hallowed  phrase:  "The  LoED 
waiteth  to  be  gracious"  as  an  encouragement  to 
come  to  Him,  and  in  deference  to  just  criticism 
regard  these  words  as  rather  a  threatening  that 
the  Lord  will  delay  to  show  favor  ?  Though  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  rare  use  of  ilDn  in  the 
sense  of  delaying  may  be  adduced,  yet  the  word 
more  naturally  marks  a  tending  or  inclining  to 
the  object  of  waiting.    Here  we  have  HDn  followed 

by  7,  which  forces  us  to  give  the  word  a  sense  the 
very  opposite  of  deferring  or  delaying.  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSBAcn  confesses  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
explanation  which  must  be  given  to  the  following 
parallel  clause,  if  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  is  to 
be  understood  of  Jehovah  delaying  to  be  gracious. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  tD7  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse  to  be  explained,  if  it  does  not  contain 
a  threatening  ?     I  connect  "  therefore ''  with  the 
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miserable  condition  of  Israel  described  in  the 
preceding  verse.  This  misery  awalcens  the  di- 
vine compassion.  Therefore  the  Loed  "  repents 
Himself  for  His  servants  when  He  seeth  that 
their  power  is  gone,"  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  He  seeks 
opportunity  to  relieve  the  distressed  be(;ause  "  He 
deiighteth  in  mercy."  And  "He  is  exalted 
above  the  heavens,"  not  to  be  remote,  not  to  with- 
draw Himself  and  to  withhold  aid,  but  that  "  His 
beloved  may  be  delivered,"  Ps.  cviii.  5,  6.    Need 


I  add  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture  to 
represent  the  Lord  as  displaying  His  righteous- 
ness when  He  fulfils  His  promise  to  show  mercy, 
and  is  faithful  in  keeping  His  gracious  covenant? 
See  how  in  the  next,  the  19th,  verse  the  Prophet 
illustrates  what  he  means  by  the  Loed  waiting 
that  He  may  be  gracious  to  Israel,  when  He  de- 
clares "  He  will  be  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the 
voice  of  thy  cry." — D.  M.] 


4.    THE  SANCTIFICATION  AND  SALVATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
Chapter  XXX.  19-26. 

19  For  'the  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion  at  Jerusalem  : 
Thou  shalt  weep  no  more : 

He  will  be  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry ; 
When  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will  answer  thee. 

20  And  though  the  Loed  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  'affliction, 
Yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more, 

But  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  : 

21  And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying, 
This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it. 

When  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left. 

22  Ye  shall  defile  also  the  covering  of  'thy  graven  images  of  silver, 
And  the  ornament  of  thy  molten  images  of  gold  : 

Thou  shalt  'cast  them  away  as  a  menstruous  cloth  ; 
Thou  shalt  say  unto  it.  Get  thee  hence. 
2.3  Then  shall  he  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed, 
That  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground  withal ; 
And  bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth, 
And  it  shall  be  'fat  and  plenteous  : 
In  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed  in  large  pastures. 

24  The  oxen  likewise  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground 
Shall  eat  *°clean  provender, 

Which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  ''shovel  and  with  the  fan. 

25  And  there  shall  be  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  ^high  hill, 
Kivers  and  streams  of  waters 

In  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter, 
When  the  towers  fall. 

26  Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 
And  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven-fold, 

As  the  light  of  seven  days, 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people. 

And  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound. 


'  Or,  oppression. 

*  Or,  mvory.    Heb.  leavened. 


*  a  people. 


2  Heb.  the  graven  images  of  thy  silver. 
6  Heb.  lifted  up. 

0  salted. 


^  full  of  sap  and  fat. 


8  Heb.  scatter. 
^  fan  and  fork. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  19.  ^:n''  for  f\m''  as  Gen.  xliii.  29.  Comp.  Ols- 
HADSEN,  Or.,  j  243,  u.'  3' before  iriJ^DIV  marks  coinci- 
dence. Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  30 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  xxxix.  15,  et 
saepe.  The  Infinitive  J>bt?  witli  the  feminine  ending 
is  found  only  here. 


Ver.  20.  □'D  is  in  the  absolute  state  instead  of  the 
construct.  [On  this  kind  of  apposition  the  note  in  De- 
litzsch's  Commentary  in  loco  may  be  consulted.— D.  M.]. 
nj3  occurs  as  a  verb  only  here.    There  is  no  reason 
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apparent  why  this  word  should  not  be  the  root  of  tlJ3 
covering,  wing,  and  accordingly  signify  to  cover,  to 
hide,  in  the  Niphal  to  hide  one's-self.  The  singular  is 
used  because  MJD*  is  the  prefixed  predicate. 

Ver.  21,  irrDXn  for  iyD"j"l  {(-omp.  Ewaid,  Gr.,  ?  122, 
c).    This  form  occurs  only  here. 

Ver.  22.  [nn  is  abbreviation  for  HIT  'S^.    Del.]. 

TT  TT  .   : 

Ver.  23.  TJpO  could  be  in  the  singular.  But  forms 
such  as  'JpO  Ex.  xvii.  3 ;  Numb.  xs.  19,  show  that  the 
word  is  also  actu.ally  uspd  in  the  plurah  H^'T^  is  tliere- 
fore  singular  as  ^133^  in  ver.  20.  (See  remark  on  the 
latter  place). 


Ver.  24.  m'l  is  either  Pual  part,  for  rTltp,  or  Part. 

Kal  as  a  verbal  form  in  which  the  subject  is  impliea 
(eomp.  ii.  9 ;  xxiv.  2 ;  xxix.  8). 

Ver.  20.  LowTii,  Gesenius,  Hitzio,  Henbeweuk  and 
Knobbi,  regard  the  words  □'STI  n}f2'd  11X3  as  a 
gloss  because  they  are  wanting  i:i  the  LXX.  and  form 
a  needless  epexegesis  which  disturbs  the  parallelism. 
But  their  absence  in  the  LXX.  is  no  reason  for  treating 
them  as  an  interpolation.  They  are  found  in  the  Tar- 
gurn,  in  the  Syriac  and  in  Jerome.  There  is  here  no 
fixed  metre.  We  can  neither  affirm  that  the  verse  con- 
sists of  four  members,  nor  that  a  definite  length  is  re- 
quired for  each  line.  And  in  regard  to  the  sense,  the 
e])exegesis  is  not  so  needless.  For  who  is  not  sensible 
that  the  D'il^'S'i'  i**  set  more  vividly  before  us  by  the 
addition  that  follows  ? 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  TheProphet,  afterpreparing  the  way  by  ver. 
18,  looks  into  the  distant  future.  It  presents  itself 
to  him  as  a  blessed  time.  He  gives  a  general 
picture  of  it  in  colors  borrowed  from  the  present. 
\Ve  call  it  a  general  picture,  because  it  will  not 
be  realized  in  a  fixed  time;  but  it  comprehends 
as  in  a  frame  what  will  take  place  for  the  good 
of  the  people  from  the  proximate  till  tlie  most 
remote  future.  But  this  picture  of  the  future  is 
painted  witli  colors  of  the  present,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  supply  the  images 
imder  which  the  Prophet  represents  the  ble.s.siiigs 
of  the  future.  lie  assumes  that  tlierewill  always 
be  a  people  dwelling  in  Zion,  i.  e.,  Jerusalem. 
This  people  will  not  always  have  to  weep  ;  a 
time  will  come  vvlien  its  requests  will  be  speedily 
answered  (ver.  19).  They  will  not  indeed  be 
without  bread  of  distress  and  water  of  tribulation 
in  the  future,  but  their  eyes  will  also  be  con- 
stantly able  to  .see  the  teachers  who  will  show 
them  the  way  out  of  distress  (ver.  20)  ;  and  the 
ears  of  the  people  will  hearken  every  moment  to 
the  voice  which  will  call  from  behind  the  direc- 
tion as  to  the  way  they  should  go  (ver.  21). 
Then  will  the  people  put  away  the  abominations 
of  idolatry  (ver.  22).  And  the  Lord  will  grant 
rain  and  glorious  fruit  to  nourish  men  and  cattle 
(vers.  23,  24).  Springs  of  water,  too,  will  gush 
forth  on  the  high  mountains  in  the  time  when 
the  Lord  by  rivei-s  of  blood  has  made  this  possi- 
ble (ver.  2-3).  The  light  of  sun  and  moon  will 
shiie  many  times  brighter  than  now,  in  that  time 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  healed  the  wounds  of 
His  people  (ver.  26). 

2.  For  the  people Get   thee   hence. — 

Vers.  19-22.  The  cheering  prospect  of  which 
ver.  18  permitted  a  view,  is  now  fully  and  com- 
pletely unfolded.  First  of  all,  the  Prophet  pro- 
mises that  in  Zion — Jerusalem  a  people  will 
always  dwell,  i.  e.,  the  holy  city  will  never  like 
the  world-city  become  a  desert  forsaken  by  men 
(xiii.   19  sqq. ;     xxv.    2 ;    Jer.    I.    13  et  snepe). 

D7tJ/n'3  is  added  for  nearer  explanation,  and  as 
if  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding.  If  the  Pro- 
phet had  written  only  Zion,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  speaks  of  the  kingdom  whose 
proper  centre  was  Zion,  the  seat  of  the  house  of 
David  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  6  ;  ex.  2  et  saepe).  By  the 
addition  ''Jerusalem"  the  Prophet  renders  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  that  he  means  the  city.  And 
in  fact  Jerusiileiii'has   never  ceased  to    be    in- 


habited, whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
world-cities  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  have 
lain  desolate  for  thousands  of  years.  We  may 
not  take  Di?  as  a  vocative,  though  in  that  case 
n33n  would  fitly  follow ;  but  the  first  clau.se 
would  then  have  no  meaning.  The  sudden 
change  of  person,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
this  paragraph,  should  not  cause  surprise.   Comp. 

ver.  20  DdV  ver.  21  'T]TJ<,  oS,  ver.  22  -1303 
DriXSp.  The  infinitive  absolute  1.32  lias  evi- 
dently the  force  that  the  weeping  will  not  be 
long  continued,  as  the  Lord  will  speedily  have 
mercy.  In  the  future  to  which  the  look  of  the 
Prophet  is  directed,  Israel  will  not  be  without  tri- 
bulation. But  this  tribulation  the  Prophet  com- 
prises in  the  expression  bread  of  distress, 
■water  of  affliction,  ^'i  DhS  is  found  only 
here.  1  Kings  xxii.  27  ;  2  Cliron.  xviii.  26  we 
find  ]'vh  D'ni  ]"n7  DHT  to  designate  the  meagre 
fare  of  prisoners.  As  the  Prophet  according  to 
what  follows  (comp.  especially  ver.  26)  has  the 
entire  future  in  his  eye,  we  cannot  refer  the  ex- 
pressions "bread  of  distress  and  water  of  afllic- 
tion"  merely  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  As- 
syrians (xxix.  3  sqq.).  But,  although  that  siege 
stands  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  Prophet's  field 
of  vision,  we  have  to  look  upon  (hat  siege  with 
its  bread  of  distress  and  its  water  of  affliction 
only  as  a  type  and  representative  of  all  the  af- 
fliction which  Israel  must  endure  in  the  future. 
And  if  this  afiiiction  is  here  alluded  to  only  in 
sparing  terms,  this  is  owing  to  the  character  of 
this  second  part  of  our  prophecy,  in  which  the 
threatening  almost  disappears  behind  the  promise. 
But  Israel  will  boar  afiiiction  quite  otherwise 
than  formerly.  Hitherto  they  displayed  in  times 
of  need  their  rage  against  the  Prophets  of  the 
Lord.  These  were  called  those  who  trouble 
Israel  (1  Kings  xviii.  17),  were  treated  as  ring- 
leaders of  sedition  (Amoa  vii.  10),  and  traitors  to 
their  country  (Jer.  xxxviji.  4  sqq.);  all  misery 
was  attributed  to  the  forsaking  of  the  worship 
of  idols  owing  to  their  urgent  effort  (Jer.  xliv. 
16  sqq.).  Then  the  Prophets  were  persecuted, 
and  must  conceal  themselves  (Matt,  xxiii.  37 ; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  This  will  happen  henceforth 
no  more.  But  Jerusalem  will,  on  the  contrary, 
in  affliction  direct  its  eyes  to  the  teachers  in  order 
to  follow  them  ;  it  will  open  its  ears  to  the  word 
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of  the  Lord  which  the  servants  of  God,  who  are 
conceived  as  commanders  marching  behind  a 
procession,  will  call  to  it,  and  will  direct  its  steps 
exactly  according  to  their  commands. 

["  Their  teachers  were  to  be  before  them,  but 
when  they  declined  from  the  right  way,  their 
backs  would  be  turned  to  them,  consequently,  the 
warning  voice  would  be  heard  behind  them.  The 
first  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse  oloselj'  cohere." 
— Hendebson.  D.  M.].  This  obedience  to  the 
•word  of  Jehovah  implies  that  they  will  abandon 
idols.  This  will  be  done  while  they  treat  the 
silver  and  golden  images,  without  (see  command 
Deut.  vii.  25)  regard  to  the  jirecious  metal,  as 
impure  things,  yea,  cast  them  away  as  objects  of 
abhorrence  (comp.  ii.  20).  f<3p  as  2  Kings  xxiii. 
8,  10,  16  (only  here  in  Isaiah).  'lilX  is  the  metal 
covering  of  ptatues  (Deut.  xvii.  3,  4 ;  Ex.  xxxviii. 
17,  19)  mils  i-i  found  besides  only  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
8  and  xxxix.  5  in  the  expression  max  2WT},  u. 
part  of  the  priest's  dress.  ["  The  word  is  the 
feminine  of  ^13j< ;  but  here,  as  parallel  with 
'13X,  it  signifies  a  covering  or  plating  over  the 
body  of  an  image." — Henderson].  HDOO  (ver. 
1)  fusio,  fusura,  fusile,  a  molten  image  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  8  et  saepe,  further  in  Isaiah  only  xlii. 
17).  The  expression  mm  thou  shalt  scatter 
them,  recalls  Exod.  xxxii.  20.  NX  is  a  strong 
expression  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  7).     The  singular 

w  here  involves  the  notion  of  something  con- 
temptible: Get  out  I  thou  wilt  say  to  the  trash. 

3.  Then  shall  he  give their  vround. — 

Vers.  23-26.  To  the  change  of  life  described 
there  is  now  attached  the  promise  of  the  richest 
blessing  even  of  a  temporal  kind.  First,  to  the 
seed  tlie  necessary  rain  is  proaiised,  a  blessing 
which  could  never  be  wanting  in  an  oriental 
picture  of  prosperity,  and  is  therefore  also  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  theocratic  promises: 
Lev.  xxvi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  11 ;  Joel  ii.  23  ;  Jer.  v. 
24 ;  Zech.  x.  1  et  saeps.  The  rain  which  is  to 
fructify  the  seed  is  the  seed-rain  or  early  rain 
/ITir)  which  falls  in  October.  The  expression 
"He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed"  in- 
stead of  ''to  thy  seed"  recalls  places  such  as 
Gen.  xxxix.  21 ;  Numb.  xii.  6.  J^ITH  "lE/X  = 
with  which  thou  shalt  sovt-  (comp.  xvii. 
10)  [V-l  is  here  construed  with  a  double  accusa- 
tive]. DnS  is  by  'Xn  nxnn  generalized.  It  is 
therefore  all  that  ^the  earth  produces  for  the 
food  of  man,  as  Qn7  is  used  also  in  this  compre- 
hensive sense  in  the  expression  "  to  eat  bread." 
(Gen.  xxxl.  54;  xliii.  16;  Jer.  xli.  1  etsaepe). 
AH  these  products  of  the  field  serving  for  food 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  full  of  sap  and 
strength  ([lyT  as  an  adjective  only  here  in  Isaiah : 
corap.  Ps.  xcii.  15  ;  Gen.  xlix.  20).     13   in  the 

signification  ofpascunm  only  here  and  Ps.  xxxvii. 
20;  lxv._14.  The  Niphal  3m J  dilatatum,  spatio- 
mm  esse  is  likewise  found  only  here.  The  oxen 
and  asses  which  till  [In  the  E.  V.,  we  have  the 
word  ear  which  is  now  obsolete  and  means  to 
plough  or  to  till.— D.  M.]  the  land  are  the  ani- 
mals employed  by  the  farmer  for  draught  and 
carrying  burdens.     These  shall  be  fed  with  the 

best  provender.     VSa  (only  here  in  Isaiah,  be- 


sides Job  vi.  5;  xxiv.  6)  is  a  mixture,  a  mash, 
provender  consisting  of  grain  (comp.  the  follow- 
in?  ^y)  and  chopped  herbs.  ]''nn  leavened, 
salted  (comp.  fpn,  j'Ori)  is  an-.  Xey.  The  pro- 
vender is  salted  with  salt  or  saltish  herbs,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  It  has  previously  to 
be  cleansed  from  impurities  that  it  may  be  more 
excellent.  This  is  done  by  winnowing.  The 
implements  which  serve  for  winnowing  are  nni 
and  nntn  which  are  still  called  Hacht  and  Midra. 
The  former  is  a  flat  shovel  and  serves,  according 
to  the  interesting  Excui-sus  of  Wetzstein  in 
Deutzsch's  Commentary,  to  winnow  leguminous 
fruits,  and  the  mixed  remains  of  the  better  kinds 
of  grain.  The  latter  is  a  five  or  six  pronged 
fork  which  is  employed  in  winnowing  the  su- 
perior kinds  of  grain.  If  the  Prophet  had  men- 
tioned the  winnowing  shovel  only  (racht),  the 
meaning  would  be  that  the  cattle  would  be  fed 
only  with  inferior  provender.  The  mention  of 
the  ^,"?.'P  intimates  that  they  should  also  have 
grain  of  wheat  ard  barley.  ^HT  is  ott.  /ucy 
n^Iip  occurs  furtlitr  in  Jer.  xv.  7.  On  all  high 
mountains  and  towering  hills  were  the 
places  of  idolatrous  worship,  where  flowed  the 
blood  of  the  oJerings  so  otiensive  to  God,  espe- 
cially of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch  (1 
Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvii.  10;  Jer.  ii.  20; 
iii.  6;  Ezek.  vi.  16;  xx.  28).  Instead  thereof 
there  should  now  flow  on  the  mountains  and  hills 
water-brooks,  a  blessing  hitherto  confined  to  the 

valleys  (xli.  18).  D'J73  are  certainly  natural 
brooks;  0/^"  (besides  xliv.  4)  are  perhaps  water- 
courses turned  olf  from  them.  But  as  the  Pro- 
phet had  already,  ver.  20,  intimated  by  the  men- 
tion of  bread  of  di'^tress  and  water  of  afiliction, 
that  distress  and  afiiiction  would  not  be  wanting, 
so  here  at  the  close  of  his  discourse  he  sets  forth 
the  prospect  of  great  slaughter  and  falling 
of  towers.  By  these  intimations  he  lets  us  per- 
ceive that  the  glorious  time  of  the  end  lies  be- 
yond a  dreadful  period  which  first  must  be  passed 
through.  This  latter  he  has  described  often 
enough  (comp.  xxiv.  sqq.),  to  be  able  to  .suppose 
that  these  brief  allusions  would  be  quite  well  un- 
derstood by  his  readers.  Ol'J  is  to  be  taken  here 
in  that  general  sense  in  which  we  have  already 
frequently  met  it  (comp.  e.  g.,  xxvij.  1)  ;  but  in 
our  place  the  occurrence  following  that  time  is 
placed  first.  It  is  implied,  too,  in  the  DIO  that 
there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  occur- 
rences mentioned.  There  is  no  chasm  lying  be- 
tween them,  so  that  the  following  time  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  foregoing.  That 
water-streams  of  blessing  succeed  streams  of 
blood  is  not  accidental.  These  streams  of  blood 
must  atone  and  purify  so  as  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  blessing.  J^^D  occurs  further  xxvii.  7.  I 
find  in  J">n  and  D'SlJO  SilJ  simply  an  allu.sion 
to  the  great  judgments  which  must  fall  on  people 
and  city  before  the  day  of  redemption.  The  old, 
theocratic  Jerusalem  with  its  towers  and  its  tem- 
ple is  reduced  to  ruins,  while  streams  of  blood 
have  at  the  same  time  flown.  And  here  the  Pro- 
phet takes  in  one  view  the  first  and  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.   But  immediately  behind 
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this  destruction  he  sees  the  time  of  blessing. 
That  long  periods  of  time  must  intervene  be- 
tween these  occurrences  is  matter  of  no  moment. 
Verse  26  transports  us  into  a  time  which  lies  be- 
yond the  present  state  of  things,  though  not  into 
the  time  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  for 
the  present  sun  and  the  present  moon  still  exist. 
But  their  influence  is  intensified ;  they  are  ele- 
vated in  the  scale  of  existence.  Delitzsch  is 
certainly  right  in  saying:  "It  is  not  the  new 
heaven  of  which  the  Prophet  here  speaks,  but 
that  glorification  of  nature  promised  both  in  Old 
and  New  Testament  prophecy  for  the  final  period 
of  the  world's   history."     Comp.  Kev.  xx.  1-4. 

The  light  of  the  moon  (HJD?  besides  only 
xxiv.  23 ;  Cant.  vi.  10)  will  then  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  (Hon,  likewise  in  xxiv.  23 
and  Cant.  vi.  10,  besides  Job  xxx.  28)  ;  but  the 


light  of  the  sun  will  be  the  seven-fold  {septu- 
plum  Gen.  iv.  15,  24;  Ps.  xii.  7)  of  what  it  now 
is.  For  it  will  be  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  i.  e., 
the  quantity  of  light  which  has  hitherto  been  suf- 
ficient for  seven  days  will  then  be  concentrated 
in  a  single  day.  On  this  day  all  the  •wounds 
which  the  LoBD  must  inflict  on  His  people  before 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Prophets  (vers.  20  and 
25),  will  be  healed.  "131^  is  a  word  of  very  fre- 
quent use  by  Isaiah.  in30  'iTIO  is  the  fracturei 
contusion  of  the  bone  caused  by  the  stroke  which 
it  receives.  yPD  seems  to  indicate  a  sorer  evil 
than  "131^.  [Instead  of  the  E.  V.,  the  stroke 
of  their  ^70und,  we  should  rather  render 
the  wound  of  their  stroke.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  suiBx  in  IDJD  should  be  referred  to 

uj;  or  nin\— D.  M.]. 


5.    THE  MUSIC  OP  THE  WOELD'S  JUDGMENT. 
Chapter  XXX.  27-33. 

27  Behold,  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far, 
Burning  with  his  anger,  'and  the  burden  thereof  is  ^heavy; 
His  lips  are  full  of  indignation. 

And  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  fire  : 

28  And  his  breath,  as  an  overflowing  stream. 
Shall  reach  to  the  midst  of  the  neck, 

To  sift  the  nations  with  the  sieve  of  vanity : 

And  there  shall  be  a  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people. 

Causing  them  to  err. 

29  Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as  in  the  night 
When  a  holy  solemnity  is  kejDt ; 

And  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with  a  pipe 
To  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Loed, 
To  the  'mighty  One  of  Israel. 

30  And  the  Lord  shall  cause  'his  glorious  voice  to  be  heard, 
And  shall  show  the  lighting  down  of  his  arm. 

With  the  indignation  of  his  anger. 
And  with  the  flame  of  a  devouring  fire. 
With  scattering,  and  tempest,  and  hailstones. 

31  For  through  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten  down, 
''  Which  smote  with  a  rod. 

32  And  ■'°i?i.  every  place  where  the  grounded  stafi" shall  pass. 
Which  the  Lord  shall  'lay  upon  him. 

It  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps  ; 

And  in  battles  of  shaking  will  he  fight  'with  it. 

33  For  "Tophet  is  ordained  'of  old ; 
Yea,  for  the  king  it  is  prepared ; 
He  hath  made  it  deep,  and  large. 

The  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood ; 

The  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 

Doth  kindle  it. 


*  Or,  and  the  grievousness  of  flame. 

*  Heb.  cvcrfi  pasbina  of  the  rodfoumled. 
7  Heb.  from  yesterday. 

*  Rock.  b  with  the  rod  will  he  smite. 


2  Heb.  heaviness. 
^  Hob.  cause  to  rest  upon  him. 


s  Heb.  the  calory  ofhis'voiea. 
^  Or,  against  them. 


0  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  doom. 


*  a  place  of  burning. 
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TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ter.  28.  nain  for  tl' jn  X.  IB  is  a  verbal  noun  used  as 

T  T-:  '    •  T 

an  infinitive.    Comp.  Esther  ii.  13. 
Ver.  32.  Instead  of  n5  which  we  must  refer  to  the  land 

T 

of  Assyria,  the  K'ri  has  the  preferable  reading  03- 

T 


Ver.  33.  The  reading  of  the  K'ri  K'H  has  probably 
arisen  through  the  attempt  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  feminine  sufBx  in  nnno. 

T  T  ■-,  I 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  sees  the  Lobd  appear  with  all 
His  attributes  aa  Judge,  and  the  nations  brought 
to  Him  as  beasts  compelled  by  the  bridle  to  come 
to  be  destroyed  (vers.  27  and  28).  Meanwhile 
Israel's  song  is  heard  as  the  rejoicing  at  a  festival 
(ver.  29).  Then  Jehovah's  majestic  voice  sounds 
forth,  and  His  arm  is  seen  to  descend  to  strike 
(ver.  30).  It  is  Assyria  that  stands  trembling  be- 
fore Him  and  receives  the  strokes  (ver.  31),  and 
every  stroke  is  inflicted  with  the  music  of  tabrets 
and  harps,  to  which  the  sound  of  the  heavy  blows 
forms  as  it  were  the  accompaniment  (ver.  32). 
This  is  the  immolation  of  Assyria,  as  we  see  from 
the  broad  and  deep  place  of  burning  which  is  pre- 
pared with  a  huge  pyre,  which  the  breath  of  the 
LoKD,  as  a  brook  of  burning  brimstone,  will  kindle 
in  order  to  consume  the  slaughtered  victim  Assy- 
ria, i.  e.,  the  worldly  power  (ver.  33). 

2.  Behold  the  name to  err.     Vers.  27  and 

2S.  The  name  of  Jehovah  that  comes  from  far  to 
judgment  is  not  a  mere  word,  nor  does  it  stand 
simply  for  God  Himself,  but  it  is  a  manifestation 
of  Deity  in  which  Pie  reveals  His  holy  and  right- 
eous nature  and  His  almighty  majesty  for  the 
purpose  of  judgment.  We  have  here  to  refer  to 
Ex.  xxiii.  21,  where  the  Lord  declares  of  His 
angel :  my  name  is  in  him  ; — and  to  all  those 
places  where  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  Jehovah 
dwells  in  His  holy  temple ;  and,  lastly,  to  places 
such  as  Ps.  Ixxv.  2  where  we  read  "  Thy  name  is 
near."  The  name  of  Jehovah  that  comes  to  judg- 
ment is  a  pei;son.  It  is  He  who  is  the  Agent  in 
every  revelation  of  the  Godliead,  and  accordingly 
He  to  whom  the  Father  has  committed  all  judg- 
ment (John  V.  22;  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Eom.xiv.  10  ; 
etsaepe).  The  name  of  God  comes  from  far,  be- 
cause He  comes  from  heaven  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  6). 
But  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  He  is  seen.  His 
appearance  is  like  a  tempest.  13  N  1;?3  recalls 
Ps.  ii.  12.  nmD  133)  supply  TTI.  HNii'D  is 
lifting  up,  andaccordingto  Judg.  XX.  38  of  smoke. 
It  occurs  only  here.     Dj?]  foam,  foaming  rage,  (x. 

5,  25;  xiii.  5 ;  xxvi.  20).  nbsN  m  occurs  Ex. 
xxiv.  17 ;  Dent.  iv.  24 ;  ix.  3  ;  hence  in  Joel  ii. 
5  and  Isaiah  xxix.  6 ;  xxx.  27,  30  ;  xxxiii.  14. 
It  has  been  rightly  remarked  that  two  images — 
that  of  a  tempest  and  that  of  a  raging  man — are 
here  blended.  The  Lokd  moves  along  in  His 
wrath  like  an  overflowing  brook  which  divides 
(nxn')  the  man  who  has  fallen  into  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  only  the  smaller  appearing  above 
the  water  (viii.  8).  He  sifts  the  people  with  the 
sieve  (DSJ  air.  Ae/.)  of  emptiness,  i.  e.,  a  sieve 
which  lets  the  light,  useless  grain  fall  through  it. 
[This  explanation  is  not  natural.  The  sieve  of 
vanit;y,  or  emptiness,  or  destruction  is  so-called  as 
marking  the  result  of  the  sifting,  a  reduction  to 
nothingness. — D.  M.].  The  Lobd  comes  as  Judge. 
22 


The  nations  are  brought  to  Him  against  their  will. 
A  bridle  is  put  into  their  jaws  which  compels  them 
to  go  from  the  way  which  they  intended  ([D"i 
nj>nD  the  expression  only  here,  n;7nn  in  Isaiah 
iii.  12  ;  ix.  15  ;  xix.  13  sq. :  Ixiii.  17). 

3.  Ye  shall  have  a  song Israel.     Ver.  29. 

The  Prophet  marks  by  the  article  before  1"K'  the 
customary  solemn  festal  song.  D37  is  the  dot. 
commQdi.  The  night  when  the  festival  is  kept  or 
consecrated  is  the  night  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  night  in 
which  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  amid  solemn 
songs;  for  this  was  the  only  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  night.  On  the  fifteenth  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  began,  to  which  the  passover 
served  as  an  introductory  dedication.  Israel's 
preservation  in  the  night  when  the  destroying 
angel  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib  (xxxvii.  36 
sqq.)  can  be  regarded  as  one,  but  not  the  only 
one,  of  the  events  which  Isaiah  had  here  in  his 
eye.  The  Prophet  comprehends  in  the  section 
vers.  27-33,  all  that  is  future,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  parallel  section  vers.  19-26.  ^PJ}i}  is  vox 
solemnis  for  the  consecration  preparatory  to  the 
festival  (Ex.  xix-  22 ;  Numb.  xi.  18 ;  Josh.  iii. 
5  ;  vii.  13  et  saepe).  But  in  those  places  the  people 
or  the  priests  are  the  subject.  Here  it  is  the  fes- 
tival. The  expression  is  a  metonymy,  the  festival 
being  put  for  those  who  celebrate  it.  JPl  Kar* 
Koxv^  is  elsewhere  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Here 
the  festival  is  definitely  marked  as  that  of  the 

passover  by  vw.  Beside  the  solemnity  celebrated 
at  night  with  song,  the  Prophet  makes  mention  in 
the  second  part  of  the  verse  of  another  such  so- 
lemnity happening  by  day.  He  also  employs  the 
manifold  festal  processions  which  with  accompa- 
niment of  song  and  music  moved  to  the  temple, 
as  types  of  the  joy  granted  to  Israel  in  distinction 

from  the  heathen.  T^Ppi  =  '^Vn  ry\n^2  comp. 
V.  29;  X.  10;  xiii.  4,  et  saepe.  ^'^rj,  v.  12 ;  3 
marks  accompaniment,  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  9.  ''H  "inS. 
In  order  to  avoid  using  the  same  preposition 
twice  3  is  here  used  instead  of  7S  or  7^.    The 

expression  /Slty'llS  occurs  besides  here  only  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  3.  The  expression  suits  admirably 
the  context  in  which  it  is  said  that  Israel  stands 
while  all  else  falls.  How  could  what  has  this 
rock  as  a  refuge  fall  ? 

4.  And  the  LORD kindle  it.  Vers.  BO- 
SS. The  verses  27  and  28  had  depicted  the  ap- 
proach of  the  judge  (comp.  N3  ver.  27).  The  de- 
scription of  the  judgment  begins  with  ver.  30. 
Jehovah  makes  the  glory  of  his  voice  to  be 
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heard,  the  action  of  his  arm  he  makea  to  be 
seen.  The  image  of  corporal  chastisement  is 
employed  by  the  Prophet  to  make  his  picture  of 
the  judgment  the  more  incisive.  'ji'I  snorting, 
anhditiis,  only  here  in  Isaiah.  ]*Sp.  is  air.  "kr.y. 
The  root  ]'i)  J  denotes  ''  to  scatter,  to  break  or  dash 
in  pieces"  (xi.  12;  xxxiii.  3;  Jer.  li.  20  sqq.). 
As  snorting  of  the  nose  and  flame  of  tire  point  to 
a  thunder  storm,  while  D^r  and  TJI  J^^X  are  kinds 
of  rain,  ]'3.3  must  also  belong  to  this  category. 
We  take  it  as  signifying  the  breaking,  tlie  rend- 
ing of  a  cloud,  a  water-spout.  □"'I  comp.  on 
xxviii.  2.  T'S  [P??  comp.  xxviii.  17 ;  Josh.  x. 
11.  '3  in  ver.  31  is  explicative.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  chastisement  in  question  is  ex- 
plained. First,  we  are  told  who  is  the  party 
punished.  It  is  Assyria.  He  stands  before  the 
LOKD  and  trembles  as  a  boy  before  his  punisher's 
rebuke— nn'  comp.  vii.  8 ;  xxxi.  4 ;  li.  6,  7  el 
saepe.  He  who  administers  the  punishment  is 
Jehovah.  It  is  He  who  strikes  with  the  staff. 
Hence  the  repeated  lighting  down  of  his  arm. 
The  words  T\y  02W1  I  do  not  refer  to  Assyria 
notwithstandingthe  agreement  with  x.  24.  For  it 
was  not  needful  to  mention  that  Assyria  formerly 
smote  Israel  with  the  rod.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  say  that  Jehovah  now  strikes  Assyria  with  the 
rod,  in  order  to  explain  li'lll  nnj  ver.  30  and 

also  'U'  13>'n  '::)  ver.  32.  _  The  staff  makes 
strokes,  passes  ("'Ji'-  ^^^^  ^°  *^^  active  sense, 
the  passing  over).  The  staff  is  called  niDIO  n£30 
because  it  is  handled  according  to  divine  appoint- 
ment and  ordination  (Hab.  i.  12)  comp.  xxviii. 
16  and  Ezek.  xli.  8.  n\r  is  related  to  nnj  ver. 
30.  The  meaning  is  "  to  make  rest,"  so  that  the 
ceasing,  the  extreme  point  of  the  motion  is  thus 
indicated  (comp.  Ezek.  v.  13  ;  xvi.  42;  xliv.  30  ; 
Exod.  xvii.  11).  Every  stroke,  which  Jehovah 
makes  to  fall  or  rest  on  Assyria,  is  inflicted  amid 
the  noise  of  timbrels  (v.  12;  xxiv.  8)  and 
harps  (v.  12;  xvi.  11;  xxiii.  16;  xxiv.  8).  This 
is  doubtless  that  joyous  noise  with  which  Israel 
as  it  were  accompanies  the  acts  of  judgment  of 
his  God  (ver.  29).  Thus  there  arises  a  complete 
concert.  The  timbrels  and  harps  form  the  so- 
prano; "the  battles  of  shaking,"  i.  e.,  the  battles 
of  the  LoBD  fought  with  shaken,  brandished 
hand,  beat  as  it  were  the  time,  and  also  represent 
the  bass.  The  strokes  spoken  of  in  vers.  30  and 
32  are  deadly  strokes.  This  appears  from  the  al- 
tar being  already  prepared  for  the  slaughtered 
victim.  And  a  dreadful  altar  it  will  he,  a  Tophet, 
deep  and  broad,  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  which 
will  be  set  on  fire  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  in 
the  form  of  a  burning  stream  of  brimstone. 
The  Prophet  had  already  said  (x.  16  sqq.),  that 
A.ssyria'8  glory  will  perish  by  violent  fire.  Who 
does  not  here  think  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
in  which  fire  played  a  prominent  part  (comp. 
Otto  Strauss  on  Nah.  iii.  15)  ?     nnsn  is  arr 

V  »  T 

Tiey.  nan  occurs  most  frequently  in  Jeremiah. 
The  derivation  is  uncertain  (comp.  my  remarks 
on  Jer.  vii.  31).     The  form  nripn  ia  after  the 

analogy  of  HJaS,  :\WH.  The  Tophet  in  the  vallev 


of  Hinnom  was  a  place  of  sacrifice  dedicated  to 
Moloch  ;  the  Tophet  here  spoken  of  is  intended 

to  burn  up  the  ^73  himself,  in  which  word  there 

is  probably  an  allusion  to  ^./D.  It  is  therefore  a 
place  like  Tophet,  and  this  may  be  the  force  of 
the  form  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ri-.    The 

form  7'DriX  occurs  only  here  and  Micah  ii.  8. 
With  the  preposition  jp  it  is  commonly  711300. 
It  cannot  possibly  mean  here  the  definite  past 
(yesterday).  It  denotes  the  indefinite  past  which 
is  represented  by  yesterday.  From  the  fact  that 
the  place  of  burning  has  been  long  ago  prepared, 
we  see  that  those  strokes  (vers.  30  and  32)  are 
not  mere  chastisements  administered  in  love,  but 
destructive,  deadly  strokes.  V/ith  N'n  DJ  the 
second  sentence  begins.  These  words  cannot  be 
referred  to  '^70,  for  then  they  must  come  after  it. 
But  the  Prophet  intends  to  say  that  Ashur  shall 
not  only  be  slaughtered,  but  also  solemnly  con- 
sumed in  a  vast  place  of  sacrifice  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose.  But  why  this  consuming 
by  fire  ?  Not  simply  to  denote  total  annihila- 
tion. If  the  supposition  should  not  be  estab- 
lished that  the  worship  of  Moloch  which  Ahaz 
introduced  was  connected  with  Assyrian  influ- 
ences (comp.  Keil  on  2  Kings  xvi.  3),  still  As.sy- 
ria  was  essentially  a  representative  of  the  idola- 
trous worldly  power.  And  when  Ashur  is  now 
told  that  the  dreadful  end  of  a  saoifice  to  Moloch 
awaits  him,  there  lies  therein  a  not  indistinct  allu- 
sion to  the  everlasting  fire  of  that  infernal  lake 
which  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  we 
find  again  xxxiv.  9,  10,  whose  name  Gehenna  is 
derived  from  the  place  Tophet  DJH  'i,  a  trace  of 
which  drawn  from  Isaiah  we  meet  with  Dan.  vii. 
11,  and  which  is  more  fully  unfolded  in  the  es- 
chatological  discourse  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  where  xxv.  41  to  nvp  rd  a'limov  rJ 
riToiiiaajihov  clearly  recalls  ''  ordained  of  old  "  in 
our  passage),  and  the  Eevelation  of  John,  xiv.  10, 
11;  xix.  20;  xx.  9,  10,  14.  When  mention  is 
made  in  these  places  of  a  pool  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, it  may  be  maintained  that  the  idea  of  the 
Xiixvi]  is  drawn  from  the  expression  ''  he  hath  made 
it  deep  and  wide,"  while  the  idea  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone comes  from  the  latter  half  of  this  verse, 
mnp  from  in  (xxii.  18  ;  xxix.  3)  is  the  round 

pile  of  wood,  the  pyre.  The  word  is  found  be- 
sides only  Ezek.  xxiv.  9  comp.  ibid.  vex.  5.  I  do 
not  look  on  D'Vi'.^  '^^  ^  ^  hendiadys ;  for  we  see 
from  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  that  the  Prophet 
desires  to  give  prominence  to  the  circumstance 
that  fire  will  not  be  wanting  to  kindle  properly 
the  huge  pile  of  wood.  The  two  ideas  of  wood 
and  fire  are  therefore  not  to  be  blended,  but  to  be 
kept  distinct.  The  words  'Ul  JIOM  accordingly 
tell  us  whence  the  mighty  fire  will  come  which  ia 
destined  to  kindle  the  pile  of  wood.  The  breath 
of  Jehovah  (ii.  22 ;  xlii.  5)  is  here  described  as 

a  stream  of  brimstone  (fl'tilj  7n3  comp.  xxxiv. 
9).  Brimstone  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  a  de- 
structive means  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  of  that 
rain  of  brimstone  which  fell  on  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah (Gen.  xix.  24).   1^3  in  the  Bigmfication 
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aecendere  or  accendi  Hos.  vii.  4  ;  Ps.  ii.  12.  Not 
slowly  and  gradually  from  a  spark  will  the  flame 
Bfread,  but  suddenly  and  in  an  imposing  manner 
a  whole  stream  of  burning  brimstone  shall  kindle 
the  pile  of  wood.  Thus  the  view  of  the  Prophet, 
which  embraces  together  the  near  and  the  most 
remote,  is  directed  from  the  temporary  occasion 
of  the  Egyptian  embassy  to  the  end  of  the  present 
dispensation. 

DOCTEINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1-14.  "  Such  false  trust  as  the  Jew- 
ish people  placed  in  Egypt  is  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
which  is  so  strictly  forbidden ;  and  all  who  here- 
in follow  the  example  of  the  Jews  are  fitly  called 
rebellious,  disobedient,  lying  children.  God 
brings  them  to  shame  and  derision  in  regard  to 
what  they  relied  on,  and  ordains  a  curse  and  de- 
struction upon  them.  Therefore  the  Scripture 
saith:  "The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare;  but 
whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Loed  shall  be 
safe."  Comp.  also  Ps.  cxlvi.  3  and  Jer.  xvii.  5- 
8.  Eenner.  ["  God  is  true,  and  may  be  trusted ; 
but  every  man  a  liar,  and  must  be  suspected. 
The  Creator  is  a  Kock  of  Ages,  the  creature  a 
broken  reed;  we  cannot  expect  too  little  from 
man,  or  too  much  from  God."  PIeney.] 

2.  Ver.  8.  ["  The  Prophet  must  not  only  preach 
this,  but  he  must  write  it.  1.  To  shame  the 
men  of  the  present  age  whp  would  not  hear  and 
heed  it  when  it  was  spoken ;  their  children  may 
profit  by  it,  though  they  will  not.  2.  To  justify 
God  in  the  judgments  He  was  about  to  bring 
upon  them  ;  people  will  be  tempted  to  think  He 
was  too  hard  upon  them,  and  over  severe,  unless 
they  know  how  very  bad  they  were.  3.  For 
warning  to  others  not  to  do  as  they  did,  lest  they 
fare  as  they  fared."  Heney.] 

3.  Ver.  10.  A  faithful  minister  must  not  suffer 
men  to  prescribe  to  him  what  he  should  preach. 
For  some  would  tell  him  to  prophesy  of  wine  and 
strong  drink  (Mic.  ii.  11),  the  covetous  would  ask 
that  he  should  preach  how  they  might  practice 
extortion  and  oppression.  Or  if  they  dare  not  be 
so  impudent,  they  would  at  least  desire  that  he 
should  pass  over  in  silence  what  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  them,  and  speak  what  their  ears  itched 
for  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  But  faithful  ministers  preach 
sharply  against  sin  that  it  may  be  avoided.  Ex- 
amples: Ahijah,  1  Kings  xiv.  6;  Micaiah,  1 
Kings  xxii.  18."  Cramer. 

4.  Ver.  15.  "Jfeque  in  religione  solum  valet  hie 
locus  sed  etiam  in  politia.  Sic  enim  fere  aceidit  quod 
praee.ipitia  consilia  fallunt.  Contra  felicia  sunt  ea, 
quae  limide  et  cum  ratione  suscipiuntur.  Idea  lau- 
dunt  Romani  cunciatorem  Fahium  qui  cunctando 
restituit  rem.  Semper  etiam  fallit  prae.'iumtio  de 
nostris  virihus.    Bene  igitvr  dictum  est  illud  'pafiens 

,    terit  omnia  virtus.'     Et  Paidus:  '  Vincite  in  bono 

malum' non  enim  possunt  durare  impii,  et 

est  verissimum,  quod  dicitur  'malum  destruit  se  ip- 
SVM,  Simus  itjitur  quieti  et  commendemus  omnia 
mantiijs  Dei.  Deinde  etiam  speremus  futuram  li- 
herationem  et  experiemur,  quod  spes  non  confundet 
nos,  sed  confundentur  adversarii  noslri,  qui  impieia- 
tis  causam  contra  Christum  impie  de/endendam  sus- 
ceperunt."  Luther. 

5.  Ver.  18.  "Precious  consolatory  discourse 
for  all  who  have  to  bear  the  cross.  God  waits 
till  the  right  time  to  help  comes."  Cbameb. 


6.  Ver.  19.  ["He  will  be  very  graaioua  — 
and  this  in  answer  tc  prayer,  which  makes  His 
kindness  doubly  kind :  He  will  be  gracious  to 
thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry ;  the  cry  of  thy  neces- 
sity, when  that  is  most  urgent ;  the  cry  of  thy 
prayer,  when  that  is  most  fervent.  When  He 
shall  hear  it — there  needs  no  more — at  the  first 
word  He  will  answer  thee,  and  say,  Here  I  am. 
Herein  He  is  very  gracious  indeed."  Henry.] 

7.  Ver.  20.  [It  was  a  common  saying  among 
the  old  Puritans,  "  Brown  bread  and  the  Gospel 
are  good  fai-e."  Heney.] 

8.  Ver.  22.  ["  Note:  To  all  true  penitents  sin 
is  very  odious ;  they  loathe  it,  and  loathe  them- 
selves because  of  it;  they  cast  it  away  to  the 
dunghill."  Henry.] 

9.  Ver.  29.  ["It  is  with  a  particular  satisfac- 
tion that  wise  and  good  men  see  the  ruin  of  those 
who,  like  the  Assyrians,  have  insolently  bid  de- 
fiance to  God,  and  trampled  upon  all  mankind." 
Heney.] 

homileticai,  hints. 

On  vers.  1-3.  What  one  who  needs  coun- 
sel has  to  do.  1 )  He  is  not  to  take  counsel  without 
the  Loed  ;  for  a.  thereby  he  apostatizes  from  the 
Loed,  and  heaps  sin  on  sin ;  6.  the  counsel  thus 
resolved  on  leads  only  to  disgrace  and  misery. 
2)  He  is  to  let  himself  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Loed,  while  he  a.  invokes  Him  in  prayer;  b.  seeks 
to  know  His  will  out  of  the  word  of  God;  c.  ac- 
cording to  such  direction  makes  conscientious  use 
of  the  means  at  his  command. 

2.  On  ver.  8.  Text  for  a  sermon  at  a  Bible  fes- 
tival. The  importance  of  the  written  word — litera 
scripta  manet. 

3.  On  vers.  9-14.  A  mirror  which  the  Pro- 
phet holds  before  our  churches  also.  _1)_  Do 
you  make  the  same  demands  on  your  minister 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Isaiah,  according  to 
vers.  9-11,  made  on  the  prophets?  If  so,  it  will 
happen  to  you  according  to  the  word  of  the  pro- 
phet in  vers.  12-14.  2)  Oniwill  you  hear  the  law 
of  the  Lord  (ver.  9)  ?  Then  you  will  be  spared 
the  judgments  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  God  will 
be  imparted  unto  you. 

4.  On  vers.  15-17.  We  have  many  and  severe 
conflicts  against  outward  and  inward  foes  to  stand. 
For  this  we  need  strength.  Wherein  does 
the  right  strength  cOTisist?  1)  Not  in  horses 
and  runners,  etc.  2)  The  right  strength  is  in  the 
Lord,  which  we  obtain  when  a.  we  make  room 
for  it  by  being  still ;  when  b.  by  believing  hope 
we  attract  it  to  us. 

5.  On  ver.  18.  ["He  will  wait  to  be  gracious; 
He  will  wait  till  you  return  to  Him,  and  seek 
His  face,  and  then  He  will  be  ready  to  meet  you 
with  mercy.  He  will  wait,  that  He  may  do  it  in 
the  best  and  fittest  time,  when  it  will  be  most  for 
His  glory,  when  it  will  come  to  you  with  the 
most  pleasing  surprise.  He  will  continually  fol- 
low you  with  His  favors,  and  not  let  slip  any  op- 
portunity of  being  gracious  to  you."  Henry.— 
D.  M.] 

6.  On  vers.  20  and  21.  The  importance  of  a 
faithful  teacher. 

7.  On  vers.  26-33.  We  can  in  treating  of  the 
last  things  cite  these  words,  and  show  that  the 
judgment  has  two  sides,  according  a-s  it  has  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  God,  or  to  the  ungodly. 
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IV.— THE  FOURTH  WOE. 

Chapters  XXXI. — XXXII. 

1.  EGYPT  CANNOT  PROTECT  WHAT  THE  LORD  DESTROYa 

Chapter  xxxi.  1-4. 

Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help ; 

And  stay  on  horses, 

And  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ; 

And  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong ; 

But  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 

Neither  seek  the  Lord  ! 

Yet  He  also  is  wise. 

And  will  bring  evi'l,  and  will  not  ^call  back  His  words  : 

But  will  arise  against  the  Louse  of  the  evil-doers, 

And  against  the  help  of  them  that  work  iniquity. 

Now  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God ; 

And  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit. 

"When  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand, 

'Both  he  that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall. fall  down, 

And  they  all  shall  fail  together. 

For  thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken  unto  me. 

Like  as  the  lion  and  the  young  lion  "roaring  on  his  prey, 

When  ''a  multitude  of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against  him, 

He  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  voice, 

Nor  abase  himself  for  the  ''noise  of  them  : 

So  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  come  down  to  fight  °for  mount  Zion, 

And  for  the  hill  thereof. 


^  Heh.  removQ. 

•  But.  ■>>  And. 


2  Or,  multitude, 
■0  growling. 


•  the  totality. 


"  against. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  TT^T^J??  comp.    on  a.  3;  xx.  6. Note  the 

structure  of  sentence  in  this  verse.  First  a  participle 
depends  on  ""in,  which,  according  to  familiar  Hebrew 
usage,  in  the  second  clause  immediately  changes  to  a 
V erb.  finitum,  and  that  the  Imperfect,  because  a  continu- 
ous, not  concluded  action  is  meant;  to  this  is  joined 
the  third  clause  by  the  Vav  consecufivum,  because  it 
contains  a  special  consequence  of  the  preceding  general 
clause;  whereas  the  two  negative  concluding  clauses 
are  in  the  perfect,  because  they  express  the  funda- 
mental fact,  complete  and  present,  that  conditions  all 
that  precedes.    Comp.  t.  8,  11,  18,  20  sqq. D'B/IS 


GRAMMATICAL. 

comp.  on  xxi.  7. 9';  xxii.  6  sq. ;  xxviii.  28. njJE?  comp. 

on  xvii.  7  sq. ;  xxii.  4. f^  U'lTp  comp.  on  i.  4. 

Ver.  2.  The    aorist  &5!1''1   depicts  the    certainty. 

Ton  comp.  Josh.  xi.  15. The  expression  D^>*'^D  H^H 

occurs  only  here:  yet  comp.  i.  4;  xiv.  20;  Ps.  xxii.  17; 

xxvi.  5  ;  Ixiv.  3. HTTJ?  stands  here  as  abstractum pro 

concrcto  :  the  help  for  the  totality  of  those  helping. 

Ver.  4.   njn   of  the  growling  of  a  lion  only  here; 

comp.  on  viii.  19. X  7D,  comp.  vi.  3 :  viii.  8,  is  the  fiiU 

number  the  totality. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


■Woe   to   them- 


-the    hill    thereof. - 


Vers.  1-4.  The  Prophet  raises  anew  his  warning 
voice  against  trusting  to  Egyptian  help,  by  repre- 
senting its  uselessness ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  pro- 
mises most  glorious  help  from  the  grace  of  Jeho- 
vah, on  condition  of  turning  back  from  idols. 
For  the  fourth  time  from  xxviii.  on  'in,  "woe," 
appears  here  at  the  head  of  a  section,  so  that  we 
may  regard  this  resemblance  as  a  sign  that  these 
chapters  belong  together.     We  must  understand 


by  "those  that  go  down,"  not  only  those  physi- 
cally going  down  to  Egypt,  but  also  those_  that 
accompanied  them  in  spirit  and  shared  their  in- 
tention. Five  clausies  depend  on  "woe,"  which 
all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  degree  of  time,  and 
in  our  way  of  speaking  depend  on  one  relative 
notion :  woe  to  those  who  go  down  . . .  lean  on  . . . 
trust  . . .  but  look  not  to  God  . . .  and  seek  not  the 
Lord.     See  Text,  and  Oramm. 

The  sending  to  Egypt  seemed  to  the  friends  of 


CHAP.  XXXI.  5-9. 
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this  policy  a  particularly  prudent  measure.  They 
plumed  themselves  far  too  much  on  their  pene- 
tration, in  antithesis  to  it  the  Prophet  says :  Je- 
hovah, too,  who  opi'OseR  that  policy,  is  wise.  [The 
I'jinpariaoi)  is  do'iule-cdged  :  "  God  was  ss  wise  as 
the  Jigyptians,  and  ought  therelbre  to  have  been 
consulted  ;  He  was  as  wise  as  the  Jews,  and  could 
therelore  thwart  their  boasted  policy." — J.  A.  A.] 
This  statement,  humble  as  it  appears,  contains, 
however,  only  a  divine  irony.  For  if  God,  com- 
paring Plis  wisdom  with  that  of  men,  says :  "  I 
am  wise  also,"  it  means  in  eflect :  "  1  am  wise  and 
ye  are  fools."  The  words  that  the  Loed  will  not 
recall  must  be  threatenings  that  He  had  uttered 
against  the  Egyptian  alliance  (comp.  xxix.  14sqq.; 
XXX.  12sqq.).  That  God  keeps  His  word  under 
all  circumstances  is  declared  Num.  xxiii.  19;  1 
•Sam.  XV.  29.  The  people  in  Egypt  are  indeed 
persons,  therefore  nmn,  yet  only  finite,  creature 
per.wns,  thus  not  of  a  divine  sort,  and  no  equals 
of  God.  But  their  horses  are  not  even  spirit,  not 
even  creature  spirit,  but  only  weak,  perishable 
flesh.  Therefore  neither  man  nor  horse  in  Egypt 
is  to  be  relied  on,  and  Jehovah  has  but  to  stretch 
forth  His  hand,  and  both  Egypt  that  is  called  to 
help  and  Judah  that  is  supported  by  this  help  will 
be  laid  low. 

Ver.  4  proves  the  statement  of  ver.  3  by  a  com- 
parison. It  might,  for  instance,  seem  strange 
that  the  Lord,  ver.  3,  made  no  difference  between 
Judah  and  Egypt,  as  if  the  former  were  no  more 
to  Him  than  the  latter.  Therefore  He  assures 
most  expressly  that  no  power  will  be  able  to  deter 
Him  from  the  judgment  determined  against  Ju- 
dah. The  formula  of  transition,  "  for  thus  hath 
the  LoBD  spoken  unto  me,"  we  had  identically  or 
at  least  similarly  viii.  11;  x.  24:  xviii.  4;  xxi. 
16 ;  xxviii.  16 ;  xxx.  1 5.  For  when  a  lion  has 
stolen  one  of  the  flock,  all  the  shepherds  are  called 
to  help  (note  the  allusion  to  the  calling  on  Egypt 
to  help)  and  save  it.  But  the  lion  is  not  alarmed 
(comp.  vii.  8  ;  xxx.  31 ;  li.  6  sq.,  etc.)  by  their  cry 
and  does  not  crouch  (xxv.  5)  at  their  noise.  Pie 
does  not  let  Ihem  deprive  him  of  his  prey.  From 
BocHAET  (Hieroz.  I.,  cap.  44)  on,  expositors  here 
recall  similar  images  in  Homer,  II.  XII.  298  sqq.; 


XVIII.  161  sqq.  So  the  Lukd  does  not  suffer 
Jerusalem,  in  as  far  as  Pie  has  made  it  the  object 
of  Ills  wrath,  to  be  seized  from  Him  by  the  mu- 
tual aid  of  Judah  and  Egypt  Mount  and  hill  of 
Ziun  are  p'lt  an'itheticalJ^ ,  alfo  x.  32.  It  is  seen 
liom  this  passage  that  the  Prophet  understands  by 
tlie  mount  the  highest  summit,  the  places  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  king's  house ;  but  by  the  hill 
the  other  dwelling-places  of  the  people.  But 
most  expositors  understand  ver.  4  of  the  protection 
that  the  Lokd  would  extend  to  Jerusalem.  [Thus 
Baknes,  J.  A.  Alexander,  Bikks,  etc.']  The 
meaning  would  then  be,  not  that  Egypt,  but  that 
He,  the  Lord,  would  protect  Zion  and  not  suffer 
His  city  to  be  taken  from  Him.  But  (with  HlT- 
ziG,  Hendewerk,  Delitzsch)  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Prophet  would  say  that 
the  Lord  will  not  suiTer  Jerusalem,  as  the  prey 
of  His  anger,  to  be  taken  from  Him  (comp.  xxix. 

1  sqq.;  and  regarding  HDX  with  7i',  xxix.  7,  8  ; 
Num.  xxxi.  7).  In  ver.  3  He  has  emphatically 
said,  in  fact,  that  both,  the  protector  and  the  pro- 
tected, should  be  destroyed.  To  this  thought  the 
"  For"  ('3,  init.)  of  ver.  4  must  relate.  For  did 
it  only  relate  to  It.l'  '^K'D  ("the  helper  shall  stum- 
ble"), there  would  arise  a  direct  contradiction 
between  vers.  3  and  4.  It  is  urged  that  ver.  5  re- 
quires ver.  4  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  favorable  to 
Jentsalem  [see  Translator's  note  on  ver.  5].  But 
then  the  fact  ia  overlooked  that  ver.  5  has  no  sort 
of  connecting  word  that  joins  it  to  ver.  4.  It  fol- 
lows abruptly,  whereas  ver.  4  is  closely  joined  to 
ver.  3  by  '3.  The  Prophet  purposes  here  an  ab- 
rupt transition  from  darkness  to  light.  In  all 
preceding  chapters  night  and  sunshine  alternate. 
All  begin  with  severe  threatening,  that  is  to 
change  to  glorious  promise.  This  transition  is 
effected  in  the  preceding  chapters  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  But  it  accords  with  the  facile  spirit  of  our 
Prophet  once,  in  the  present  case,  to  efliect  this 
transition  with  a  leap,  as  I  might  say.  Would 
he  thereby  intimate,  perhaps,  that  the  deliverance 
also  shall  presently  come,  with  a  leap,  quite  sud- 
denly and  unexpected  ? 


2.— JEHOVAH  PEOTECTS  HIS  EAKTPILY  HOME   THAT  HONOES  HIM. 
Chapter  XXXI.  5-9. 

As  birds  flying,  so  will  the  Loed  of  hosts  defend  Jerusalem  ; 

Defending  also  he  will  deliver  it ; 

And  passing  over  he  will  preserve  il. 

Turn  ye  unto  Mm 

From  whom  the  children  of  Israel  have  deeply  revolted. 

For  in  that  day  every  man  shall  cast  away 

His  idols  of  silver,  and  'his  idols  of  gold. 

Which  your  own  hands  have  made  unto  you  "for  a  sin.    _ 

Then  shall  the  Assyrian  fall  with  the  sword,  not  of  a  "mighty  man ; 

And  the  sword,  not  of  a  "mean  man,  shall  devour  him  : 

But  he  shall  flee  ^from  the  swordi 

And  his  young  men  shall  be'  discomfited. 

And  he  "shall  pass  over  to  °his  strong  hold  for  fear, 
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And  his  princes  shall  be  afraid  of  the  ensign, 
Saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion, 
And  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem. 


^  Heb.  theidols  of  his  gold. 
*Heb. /or  melting^  or  tribute. 

•  with. 


2  Or,  for  fear  of  the  sword. 

s  Heb.  his  rockskall  pass  awai/  for  fear. 


3  Or,  tributary. 
*  Or,  his  strength. 


^  omit  mighty. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  o,  t JJ  Hiph.  Tjn  =  "  to  make  a  cover,"  is  always 
joined  to  S^  C^N)  xxxvii.  35  ;  xxxviii.  G  comp.  2  Kings 

xix.   31;   XX.  G;   Zeuh.  ix.  15  or  ^J;3  Zech.  xii.  8. 

D^'bom  niD3  V:fm  ]UJ  is  to  be  judged  grammati- 
cally thus  :  1).  The  injinn.  absoL,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
put  after  the  verb.  fin.  "ty;  2)  the  perfects  7''Xm  and 
tD'*7?Dm  signify  by  means  of  the  Vav  consec.  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  that  fact  of  the  future  inci- 
mated  by  niD£l  pj-i  JV,  which  ^may  be  expressed  by 
"  that."  There  is  accordingly  no  reason  for  regarding 
V^n  and  to  wIDH  (with  Gesenius  in  loc),  as  rare  infini- 
tive forms. 

Ver.  G.  After  n"lD  Ip'^D^H  one  might  look  for 
^ilQD.  or  perhaps,  too,  according  to  the  connection,  y"). 
But  'IK'X  Is  to  be  construed  as  a  relative  word  in  the 
broadest  sense,  or  as  universal  relative  adverb 
("where  "),  that  involves  any  kind  of  relative  reference, 


GRAMMATICAL. 

however  determined.     Ip'^Dj^H  comp.  i.  5;  Hos.  v.  2; 

ix.  9. 1  would  not  take    /tilti'^  ^J3  as  vocative  to 

^^•lE^,  because  the  third  person  lp''Di7n  intervenes:  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  lp''OJ^n. 

Ter.  7.  XtDH  is  iQ  the  accusative  as  the  casus  adver- 
bialis  signifying  the  (inward)  modality :  "  sinful-fashion," 

as  quite  similarly  the  substantives  D'^'^i^'O,  ntOS,  TpE^, 

-T   •■       -V     Ivv 
nOi4,  inn,  are  used. 

Ver.  8.  *ty"N  X'^J,  eic,  comp.  Sk  ^  Deut.  xxxii.  6; 
Amos  vi.  13 ;  Jer.  xvi.  20  ;  Vj;  ^  x.  15,  etc.  On  the  dis- 
tinction between   K^'X    and  DHK   comp.   ii.  9. 3*in 

IJ  73Xn  comp.  i.  20. 1 7  DJ    dat.  ethicus,  comp.  ii.  22  ; 

xxxvi.  9. DID;  riTI  "to  be  held  in  villanage,  made 

to  serve,  made  a  slave"  (Gen.  xlix.  15;  Deut.  xx.  11, 
etc.),  only  here  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  9.  "1'IX  "fire,  flame,"  is  quite  an  Isaianic  word, 
For  excepting  Ezek.  v.  2,  it  occurs  only  in  laa.  xliv. 
IG ;  xlvii.  14;  1. 11,  and  liere. '"lUD  only  here  in  Isaiah, 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Judah  gains  nothing  by  self-elected  human 
means.  But  the  Lord  will  help  in  His  fashion. 
As  a  bird  spreads  its  feathers  over  its  young,  so 
the  Lord  protects  Jerusalem  (ver.  5).  But,  of 
course,  only  on  condition  that  it  turns  from  its 
deep  falling  away  to  its  God  (ver.  6).  And  this 
condition  will  be  fulfilled  ;  Israel  shall  cast  away 
its  idols  (ver.  7).  And  so  then  Assyria  shall  be 
destroyed  in  all  its, parts  by  the  sword  of  the 
LoKD.  This  will  certainly  happen,  for  Jehovah 
has  said  it,  who  has  His  dwelling  in  Zion  (vers. 
8,9). 

2.  Ab    birds    flying in   Jerusalem. — 

Vers.  5-8.  ril3J?  is  not  predicate,  but  attribute  of 
□'ISV  ;  therefore  not  "as  birds  fiy,"  but  as  "fly- 
ing birds."  Of  course  the  form  of  expression  is 
short,  and  only  suggestive.  For  it  is  not  said 
what  sort  of  flying  is  meant.  One  sees  from  the 
rescomparata  that  the  Prophet  thinks  of  birds  that, 
hovering  over  their  young,  protect  them  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  11).  That  ^V  may  mean  such  ho- 
vering appears  from  its  being  used  for  every  sort 
of  flying  (Deut.  iv.  17  ;  Isa.  vi.  6  ;  xi.  14  ;  Ix.  8  ; 
Zech.  V.  1,2;  Ps.  xviii.  11).  [These  citations 
prove  the  very  reverse  of  the  Author's  idea. — Tr.] 
"113S  is  used  sometimes  as  masculine,  sometimes 
as  feminine.  Being  used  here  as  feminine,  one 
sees  that  the  Prophet  thinks  of  the  female  bird, 
therefore  of  maternal  love.  In  HIDS  [from  which 
is  derived  npS,  "passover"]  there  lies  a  plain 
allusion  (comparable  to  that  in  xxx.  19)  to  that 
sparing  of  the  avenging  angel  in  "passing  over" 
the  Israelite.i,  Exod.  xii.  13,  23,  27  (the  only  pas- 
sages, with  the  text,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in 
this  sense). 


[Most  readers  will  likely  hesitate  to  take  the 
Author's  leap  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  5,  but  will  rather 
agree  with  the  almost  universal  sentiment  that 
embraces  them  in  one  paragraph.  The  transition 
to  light  is  plainly  marked  (even  rhetorically 
marked  by  "  turn  ye"),  at  ver.  C.  The  Author's 
division  is  prompted  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
simile  of  ver.  5,  which  is  the  common,  perhaps 
the  universal  interpretation.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  and  the  Author's  interpretation 
of  the  simile  of  ver.  4  be  correct,  then  the  division 
he  makes  of  the  context  seems  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly the  view  of  ver.  4  given  above  seems  obvi- 
ous. The  simile  expresses  "  the  intensity  of  God's 
purpose"  (Baenes).  Jerusalem,  as  the  object 
of  His  anger,  shall  not  escape  Him,  or  be  wrested 
from  Him,  no  matter  how  many  Egypts  may  be 
summcmed  to  thwart  Him.  This  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  many  passages  that  construe  these 
alliances  as  rebellion  against  God  Himself.  Why 
shall  we  not  let  this  clear  sense  prescribe  the 
meaning  of  the  next  simile?  The  Author  shows 
how,  vice  versa,  the  supposed  obvious  meaning  of 
ver.  5  has  controlled  the  interpretation  of  ver.  4 
(see  above).  The  simile  of  ver.  5,  then,  is  but  a 
change  of  figure,  such  as  is  common  in  Isaiah,  and 
represents  by  the  motions  of  a  bird  of  prey  what 
was  before  represented  by  a  beast  of  prey.  It  is 
a  picture  to  the  very  life.  Pl^B}f  describes  the 
strong- winged  bird.  It  covers  ([UJ  with  'H)  its 
quarry  with  its  wings,  and  snatches  it  away 
( 7'Sn,  the  common  primary  sense  of  7SJ  in  Isa. 
who  frequently  uses  it  in  both  parts ;  see  List  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  comp.  also  xxxviii.  6,  where 
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both  ]J  J  and  7X3  occur  and  imply  the  same  figure 
as  here) ;  passing  over  (niD3),  say  the  heads  of 
those  that  would  frighten  it  from  its  prey,  it  gets 

off  with  it  (Q'7Dn  ;  comp.  Job  xx.  20  and  Fuebst 

La.  s.  V.  B7i3).  To  this  there  seems  absolutely 
no  objection.  The  Autlior's  inference,  from  the 
use  of  T13X  in  the  feminine,  is  not  well  grounded, 
seeing  that  the  word  is  always  feminine,  there  be- 
ing only  two  exceptions  (see  Fuerst's  Lex.). 
Moreover  the  word  is  explicitly  used  by  Ezekiel 
(xxxix.  4,  17)  of  birds  of  prey  along  with  beasts 
of  prey.  The  interpretation  just  given  has  the 
advantage  of  imparting  to  our  context  consistent 
sense  and  rhetorical  harmony. — Ta.] 

But  to  that  protecting  and  sparing  grace  of  God 
is  attached  a  condition,  whicli  is  expressed  ver.  6. 
Israel  must  turn  back  from  its  idols  (ver.  7)  to 
its  God.  As  we  supply  in  thouglit  this  condition 
here,  so  at  ver.  7  we  must  supply  the  thought  that 
Israel  is  ready  to  fulfil  this  condition.  In  that 
day  points  into  the  time  that  the  Prophet  has 
before  his  eyes  in  all  these  promises.  It  is  the 
day  of  salvation  that  begins  with  the  deliverance 
from  Assyria  as  its  first  morning  twilight,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  all  days  (comp.  xxx.  26). 
Within  this  time  will  fall  the  entire  conversion 
of  Israel  from  idols.  But  the  precise  moment  of 
this  the  Prophet  does  not  declare.  For  he  does 
not  distinguish  the  stages  of  time.  He  does  not 
see  the  things  one  after  the  other,  but  beside  one 
another.  Idols  of  silver,  etc. — See  ii.  20 ;  comp. 
xxx.  22;  xxvii.  9;  xvii.  8.  What  has  just  been 
said  is  confirmed  anew  by  ver.  8.  For  there  it 
appears  as  if  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  would  fol- 
low the  time  in  which  Israel  would  renounce 
the  worship  of  idols,  whereas  in  fact  the  reverse 
was  true.  [Wliy  may  not  2  Kings  xviii.  1-8, 
with  the  history  of  Sennacherib  following,  be 
taken  as  a  literal  fulfilment,  in  its  degree,  and  in 
the  actual  order  of  the  text?  So  Barnes. — Tr.] 
The  Prophet  even  sees  Assyria's  fall  along  with 
the  events  of  the  last  time.    To  determine  the  ex- 


act time  relation  is  not  his  afiair.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  settle  the  "that"  of  the  great  facts  of 
the  future.  The  "  when "  can  only  become  per- 
fectly clear  by  the  fulfilment. 

For  the  understanding  of  ver.  9  it  must  first  of 
all  be  settled  that  Assyria  shall  fall,  not  by  hu- 
man, but  by  God's  power  I  By  this  means  we 
will  avoid  several  explanations  that  are  prosaic 
or  far-fetched.  The  antithesis  to  ^"]^,  "princes" 
(comp.  also  xxxii.  2)  suggests  that  by  i'lD  is  to 
be  understood  the  king  of  Assyria  (Luther, 
Hendewerk,  Delitzsch).  This  hitherto  strong 
and  never  shaken  refuge  of  His  army  shall  now 
suddenly  abscond  and  disappear  (comp.  xl.  27  ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  13;  1  Kings  xxii.  2i,  etc.).  The  pa- 
rallelism with  ilJDD  indicates  that  DJD  refers  not 
to  the  Assyrian  standard  that  the  princes  desert, 
but  to  the  Jewish,  whose  appearance  is  enough  to 
put  them  to  cowardly  flight.  Israel  may  assuredly 
rely  on  this  comforting  promise,  for  it  proceeds 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  has  chosen  Zion 
above  every  other  place  in  the  whole  earth  as  His 
dwelling-place.  It  is  implied  that  He  Himself  is 
interested  in  bringing  to  nouglit  the  plan  of  the 
Assyrian  ;  for  it  would,  so  to  speak,  have  driven 
Jehovah  Himself  out  of  His  own  favorite  dwell- 
ing. UK  is  the  fire  at  which  one  warms  himself, 
and  lliljl  is  the  oven  in  which  one  cooks,  and  es- 
pecially bakes  bread.  It  never  signifies  the  hearth 
for  sacrificial  fire.  The  expression  is  anthropo- 
morphic, but  for  Israel  uncommonly  honorable 
and  comforting.  For  by  it  Zion  is  signified  to  be 
not  a  mere  place  of  worship,  but  actually  the 
earthly  home  of  Jehovah.  ["  But  this  use  of  fire 
and  furnace  is  not  only  foreign  from  the  usage  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  habits  of  the  Orient- 
als, who  have  no  such  association  of  ideas  between 
hearth  and  home.  The  true  explanation  of  the 
clause  seems  to  be  that  which  supposes  an  allusion 
both  to  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  and  to  the  con- 
suming fire  of  God's  presence,  whose  altar  flames 
in  Zion,  and  whose  wrath  shall  thence  flame  to 
destroy  His  enemies." — J.  A.  Alexander,  in 
toc.J. 


3.    THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE  NOBILITY. 

Chapter  XXXII.  1-8. 

Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  °iu  righteousness. 
And  princes  shall  rule  'in  judgment. 
And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind, 
And  a  covert  from  the  tempest ; 
As  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place, 
As  the  shadow  of  a  'great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  ""dim, 
And  the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken. 
The  heart  also  of  the  ^rash  shall  understand  knowledge, 
And  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  'plainly. 
The  "vile  person  shall  no  more  be  called  ''liberal, 
Nor  °the  churl  said  to  be  bountiful. 
For  the  "vile  person  will  speak  Villany, 
And  his  heart  will  work  iniquity. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


To  practise  ^hypocrisy,  and  to  utter  error  against  the  Lord, 

To  make  empty  tlie  soul  of  the  hungry, 

And  he  will  cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail. 

The  instruments  also  of  the  "churl  are  evil : 

He  deviseth  wicked  devices 

To  destroy  the  poor  with  lying  words, 

Even  %hen  the  needy  speaketh  right. 

But  the  "liberal  deviseth  liberal  things  ; 

And  by  liberal  things  shall  he  ^stand. 

iHeb.  Aeamy.  '.H/"-  'if  *^- 

*0r,  when  he  speaketh  against  the  poor  injudgment. 


8  Or,  elegantly, 
6  0r,  ■ 


^according  to. 
'folhj. 


^plastered  up. 
B  uncleanness. 


"fool. 
h  cheat. 


d  noble. 
I  persevere. 


6  the  cheat  be  called  ha/ron. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  pnh  is  found  only  here.  S  here  signifies 
the  norm,  as  in  OSmh-  I*  is  thus  -  'semndum,  comp. 
nS-l-S,  D^m  i'aroS  ''i-  3-  ["The  use  of  S  here 
may  I'iare  been  intended  to  suggest,  that  he  would  reign 
not  only  justly,  but  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing 
justice."  J.  A.  A.].— S  before  Dnty—^woii  attinet  ad,  comp. 
Eocl.  ix.  i.  Manifestly  this  unusual  construction  is  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  L— sound  m.aintaincd,  which 

thus  occurs  consecutively  in  five  words. llty,  from 

which  the  imperfect  nij;',  Prov.  viii.  16,  occurs  only 
here  in  Isaiah. 

Tor.  2.    {<3nrD,  "hiding  corner,  place  of  hiding,"  Sir. 

\iy.,  comp.  I  S  im.  xxiii.  23. tnO  comp.  xvi.  4  ;  xxviii. 

lY. 'n  'jSa  comp.  XXX.  25. tVV  comp.  xxv.  5. 

'7X  comp.  iv.  0 ;  xxv.  4,  », nS'J?  ]*1N  again  only  Ps. 

cxliii.  8. 

Ver.  3.  nyi^nn  oan  hardly  be  derived  from  T\V'd. 
t\-  -.    •  .      T  T 

It  comes  nearer  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  JJJ^t?  "  ohli- 
nere,  to  close  up  ;  plaster  up,"  in  which  sense  this  latter 
verb  often  occurs  in  Isa.;  vi.  10 ;  xxix.  9. ^^*p'  proba- 
bly kindred  to  3^p  "  to  point,  to  prick"  (the  ears),  oc- 
curs only  here  in  Ival. 

Ver.  4.  jSi>.  "  balbus,"  ott.  \ey. n'lnV  (comp.  xviii. 

4)  are  niientia,  clara,  clear,  plain  words. 

Ver.  5.  Isaiah  uses  73J  only  here ;  H  73J  again  ix.  16. 


QRAMMATICATi. 

"h^yt,  written  'S3  in  ver.  7  lor  the  sake  of  similarity  in 
sound  with  vSs,  is  to  be  derived  from  Syifraiidulenter 
egil  (Raschi,  Kimchi,  Gesen.,  and  others),  Gen.  xxxvii. 
18  ;  Num.  xxv.  18 ;  Ps.  ov.  2'> ;  Mai.  i.  14,  so  that  from 
VjJ,  by  rejecting  the  J,  asinnn,  nt^i?,  K' tV,  ete.,  there 
resiilts  Va  with  the  rare  ending  '—    (oomp.  'DJ,  '^lE*. 

nh).    See  Geeen,  ?  194,  2,  h, i'liy  (from  JMtJT  "am- 

piM.diBM/iiiC  kindred  toJ?K?')  is  the  rich  man,  inde- 
pendent on  account  of  his  means. 
Ver.  6.  pX  VWS  occurs  only  here  (comp.  lix.  6) ;  the 

idea  is  ahvays  expressed  elsewhere  by  |1S  lyS- 

r\Wih-  gerundive. f]:h,  »"■■  >^'y.;  oomp.  HSin  Jer. 

xxiii.  15;    substantive  from  tljn   ix.  16;   x.  6;  xxxiii. 

14. n;>in  "error"  comp.  xxix.  24;  again  only  Neh. 

iv.  2. Hiph.  TOnn  again  only  Exod.  xvi.  18. The 

construction  1'Dn'-l p'l^l"?  '^  to  be  explained  as 

a  return  of  the  subordinate  form  into  the  principal  form. 

Ver.  7.  A  mutual  attraction  appears  to  have  happened 
here:  1)  D'Ss    chosen  for  the  sake  of ''T3;  2)  'TJ 

changed  to  'S's  for  the  sake  of  vS3. HHT  "  comir 

Hum  "   (Job  xvii.  11)  then  especially  ccmilium  pravum, 

scelus,  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah. iSH  "  to  destroy," 

comp.  xiii.  5;  liv.  16. 

Ver.  8.  riSnj  occurs  again  only  Job  xxx.  15. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  passage,  which  strongly  reminds  one 
of  xxix.  18-24,  and  somewhat  also  of  xxx.  20 
sqq.,  must  necessarily  be  joined  to  what  precedes, 
as  it  can  neither  stand  alone,  nor  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  what  follows.  We  see  in  these 
verses  an  amplification  of  xxxl.  6,  7.  For  the 
latter  passage  only  presents  to  view  in  a  negative 
way  the  turning  back  and  abandonment  of  idola- 
try. But  in  our  ptissage  is  set  forth  what  posi- 
tive forces  of  blessing  will  become  operative  in 
the  entire  ethical  life  of  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  relation  of  the  powerful  and  nobles 
to  the  lowly.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Prophet,  in 
enumerating  what  shall  no  more  be,  has  in  mind 


The  king  that  will  rule  righteously  must  be  the 
Messiah.  For  the  time  when  Israel  will  be 
cleansed  and  purified,  and  live  and  be  ruled  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  righteousness,  is  the  Mes- 
sianic time  (comp.  i.  24  sqq. ;  ix.  6,  7  ;  xi.  1  sqq. ; 
xvi.  5  ;  xxviii.  16  sqq.).  Nothing  justifies  us  in 
assuming  that  such  a  condition  as  our  vers.  1-8 
describe,  will  intervene  before  that  time.  In 
that  time  only  the  Messiah  can  be  king.  Of  an 
under-king  prophecy  knows  nothing.  One  must 
only  say,  that,  in  distinction  from  passages  like 
ix.  6  sq. ;  xi.  1  sqq.,  the  person  of.  the  Messianic 
king  appears  more  in  the  background,  and  the 
Prophet  depicts  the  admirable  surrounding  of  the 


the  irregularities  of  hie  own  time.  It  is  very  expected  Messiah,  rather  than  His  personality, 
probable  that  he  even  alludes  to  particular,  con-  '  One  may  suppose  that  the  state  of  things  under 
Crete  facts,  in  a  way  that  his  'contemporaries  Hezekiah  furnished  the  occasion.  The  king  hini- 
would  understand.  |  self  was  good  ;  but  his  surroundings  did  not  cor- 

2.  Behold speak    plainly. — Vera.  1-4.    re.spond.     Hence  the  Prophet  emphasizes  here, 
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that  in  the  Messianic  time,  the  glorious  central 
figure,  whom  he  only  briefly  names  ver.  1,  will 
have  also  a  suitable  environment.  Thus  the 
point  of  this  passage  is  directed  against  the  mag- 
nates that  surrounded  the  king.  Instead  of  op- 
pressing the  nation  as  heretofore  (i.  23;  iii.  1.5; 
X.  2;  xxviii.  15;  xxix.  20),  each  of  them  (the 
princes)  will  himself  be  u,  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed, like  a  sheltering,  covering  place  of  con- 
cealment protects  from  wind-storm  and  rain. 
Yea,  they  will  even  afford  positive  refreshment 
to  the  poor  and  wretched,  as  water-brooks  and 
dense  shade  do  to  the  traveller  in  the  hot  desert. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see,  the  ears  of  them 
that  hear  (ver.  3),  are  eyes  and  ears  that  can  see 
and  hear  if  they  will.  It  is  well-known  that 
there  are  ways  of  plastering  up  such  eyes,  and  of 
makinp;  such  ears  deaf  (i.  23;  v  23;  xxxiii. 
15).  The  like  of  that  shall  not  be  with  these 
princes. 

Delitzsoh  well  remarks  thai,  according  to 
ver.  4,  Israel  shall  be  delivered  also  from  faults 
of  intirmlty. 

I  would  only  so  modify  this  remark  as  to  make 
ver.  4,  like  that  which  precedes  and  follows,  refer, 
not  to  Israel  in  general,  but  to  the  princes.  Thus 
the  D'innj  "the  rash,  reckless,"  are  such  judges 
as  are  naturally  inclined  to  judge  hastily,  and  su- 
perficially (comp.  on  XXXV.  4).  These  will  ap- 
ply a  reflecting  scrutiny  f  comp.  on  xi.  2)  in  order 
to  know  what  is  right.  The  stammering  are  such 
as  do  not  trust  themselves  to  speak  openly,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  blundering  out  the  truth 
that  is  known  to  them,  and  so  bringing  them- 
selves into  disfavor.  Thus  all  the  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  right  and  justice  will  be  fulfilled. 
The  judges  will  be  what  they  ought  to  be  in  re- 
spect to  eyes,  ears,  heart  and  mouth. 

3.  The  vile  person shall  he  stand. — 

Vers.  5-8.  From  those  in  office  the  Prophet 
passes  to  the  noble  apart  from  office.  In  this  re- 
spect there  often  exists  in  the  present  conditions 
the  most  glaring  contradiction  between  inward 
and  outward  nobility.  This  contradiction  will 
cease  in  the  Messianic  time.  For  then  a  fool  will 

no  longer  be  called  a  noble.  A  fool,  '3J,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Old  Testament  language,  not  one  in- 
tellectually deficient,  but  one  that  practises  gross 
iniquity ;  for  sin  in  its  essence  is  perverseness, 
contradiction,  nonsense.  The  wicked  surrenders 
realities  of  immeasurable  value  for  a  seeming 
good  that  is  transitory ;  whereas  the  pious  sur- 
renders the  whole  world  in  order  to  save  his  soul, 
and  this  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  wisdom 
(comp,  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer.  xvii.  11 ;  Jud.  xix. 
23  sq. ;  XX.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12). 
— 2'i:  [Eng.Bihl:  "liberal]"  undoubtedly  in- 
volves originally  the  notion  of  voluntariness 
(Exod.  xxv.  2;  XXXV.  5,  21,  22,  29,  etc.).  But 
he  that  does  good  from  an  inward,  free  impulse 
is  a  noble  man.  Thus  gradually  ^'IJ  acquires 
the  sense  of  noble,  superior  man,  and  indeed  so 
much  without  re.?ard  to  inward  nobility,  that  the 
word  is  used  with  a  bad  side-meaning  (.Job.  xxi. 
2S1.  Isaiah  uses  it  again  only  xiii.  2.  One  will 
not  call  a  swindler  baron,  the  prophet  proceeds 
to  say,  ver.  5  b. 

By  the  following  causal  sentence,  ver.  6,  the 
Prophet  proves  the  sentence  ''the  fool  will  no 


more  be  called  noble."  His  argument  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  syllogism  :  In  the 
Messianic  time  each  will  be  called  what  he  is. 
But  in  that  time  also  there  will  be  people  that 
are  fools.  Therefore  in  that  time  these  will  also 
he  called  fooh  and  not  noblemen.  [It  is  not  the 
Prophet's  aim  in  ver.  6,  to  state  what  fools  will 
do  in  that  time,  as  if  their  doing  then  will  be 
different  from  now,  which  obviously  it  will  not 
be.  He  would  say  there  will  be  fools,  and  they 
will  be  called  fools,  and  nobles  and  they  will  be 
called  nobles.— Te.].  Of  course  for  the  Prophet 
the  only  important  thought  is  that  in  the  last 
time  falsehood  will  no  longer  reign  as  in  the 
present,  and  that  accordingly  a  man's  being  and 
name  will  no  longer  be  in  contrast,  but  in  perfect 
harmony.  One  sees  that  it  is  a  point  with  him 
to  say  to  the  cheats  of  his  day  and  age  how  they 
ought  to  be  called,  if  every  man  had  his  dues. 
The  general  thought  of  ver.  6  a,  is  particularized 
in  what  follows.  One  does  and  speaks  folly 
when  he  practises  unclean,  shameful  things  (by 
which  the  land  is  defiled  before  God,  xxiv.  5 ; 
Jer.  iii.  1),  and  utters  error,  (what  misleads) 
against  Jehovah.  This  doing  and  speaking  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  one's  self  by  robbery 
of  the  poor  and  weak  (i.  23).  This  is  figuratively 
expressed;  to  make  empty  the  soul  of  the 
hungry  (i.  e.,  to  take  away  what  can  satisfy  the 
need  of  the  hungry,  comp.  xxix.  8)  and  to  ''cause 

the  drink,"  etc.  D'73,  ver.  7,  are  properly  inslru- 
menta.  Not  the  physical  implements  are  meant 
here,  but;  the  ways  and  means  in  general  of  which 
the  swindler  makes  use.  ["  He  devueth  plots  to 
destroy  the  oppressed  (or  afflicted]  with  vords  of 
falsehood,  and  (i.  e.,  even)  in  the  poor  {man's} 
speaking  right  (i.  c,  even  when  the  poor-man's 
claim  is  just,  or  in  a  more  general  sense,  when  the 
poor-man  pleads  hiscause)." — J.  A.  Alexander]. 
In  ver.  8  we  must  remark  the  same  in  regard 
to  3''TJ1    that    we    did    in    regard    to    73J  and 

wO  vers.  6  and  7.  The  Prophet  will  not  in  gen- 
eral give  a  characteristic  of  the  3'nj,  but  he  would 

say  in  what  regard  the  names  ^'HJ  and  73J  will 
be  held  in  the  Messianic  time.  TIiiTs  vers.  6-8 
are  proof  of  ver.  5.  According  to  these  verses 
none  will  be  given  a  name  that  does  not  become 

him.      He  that  is   called  ^723   "fool,"  will  also 

speak  n^3:,  and  he  that  is  called  3n:  will  cer- 
tainly confirm  his  claim  to  this  name  by  having 

noble  thoughts,  generosameditatur. — nm:  1}}  Dip 
can  hardly  mean  "  to  stand  on  noble  ground " 
(Meier)  for  nn'IJ  are  generose  facta,  the  ex- 
hibitions of  generosity,  not  this  generosity  as  a 
moral  fundamental  habit.  Otherwise  the  second 
nunj  would  have  a  meaning  different  from  the 
first.  Therefore  'Ul  Dip'  must  mean :  and  he 
perseveres  in  his  noble  thoughts,  i.  e.,  he  not 
only  conceives  them,  but  he  carries  them  out. 
In  bestowing  the  name,  men  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced only  bv  the  thoughts  that  proelaim  them- 
selves ;  men" will  make  the  name  depend  on  one's 
steadily  adhering  to  them  his  whole  life.  Qlp 
often  has  this  sense  of  continuing,  persevering. 
Comp.  xl.  8  ;  Lev.  xxv.  30 ;  xvii.  19. 
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4  —THE  PRESENT  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  PROUD  WOMEN,  AND   THE   FUTURE 

GLORY  OF  THE  NATION. 

Chaptek  XXXII.    9-20. 

9  Rise  up,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease  ; 
Hear  my  voice,  ye  careless  daughters  ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  speech. 

10  'Many  days  and  years  shall  ye  hn  troubled,  ye  careless  -women : 
For  the  vintage  shall  fail,  the  gathering  shall  not  come. 

11  Tremble,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease  ; 
Be  troubled,  ye  careless  ones  : 

Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  upon  your  loins. 

12  'They  shall  lament  for  the  teats. 

For  ^the  pleasant  fields,  for  the  fruitful  vine. 

13  Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars  ; 
^Yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  m  the  joyous  city  : 

14  Bseause  the  palaces  ''shall  be  forsaken  ; 
The  multitude  of  the  city  "shall  be  left ; 

The  %rts  and  towers  "shall  be  for  dens  forever, 
A  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks  ; 

15  Until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high, 
And  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field. 

And  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest. 

16  ''Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness, 
And  righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  field. 

17  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace  ; 

And  the  'efiect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  forever, 

18  And  my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation 
And  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting  places  ; 

19  'When  it  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest ; 
And  Hhe  city  shall  be  in  a  low  place. 

20  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters. 

That  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass. 


1  Heb.  Days  above  ayear. 
*  Or,  clifts  and  watchtowers. 


2  Heb.  the  fields  of  desire. 

6  Or,  the  eity  shall  be  utterly  abased. 


^They  beat  on  the  breasts  for.        ^is.         ^are.        ^  And.        oserviec. 


'Or,  Burning  upon,  etc, 
^  And  it  will  hail  when  the  forest  faUs, 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  9.  ni03  is  here  used  absolutely  as  in  Jud.  xviii. 

7,10,27;  Jer.vii.8;  xii.  6. nKK' again  vers.  9, 11,  18; 

xxxlii.  20;  xxxvii.  29. 

Ver.  10.  The  singular  njl^  must  be  taken  in  the  sense 

TT 

of  one  year,  seeing  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 

is  a  collective. After  the  specification  of  time  the 

sentence  ought  properly  to  proceed  with  the  Vav.  consec. 
and  the  perf.  Yet  there  are  also  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  imperf.  with  Vav.  (Exod.  xii.  3;  Jer.  viii.  1 
K'thibh)  or  without  it  (xxvii.  6;  vii.  8  comp.  xxi.  16  ; 
Jer.  viii.  1  K'ri ;  Gen.  xl.  13,  19).  The  accusative  O'D' 
responds  to  the  question  "  when,"  to  signify  the  point 

of  time  where  the  predicted  event  will  intervene. 

On  '73  comp.  at  xiv.  6. 

Ver.  11.  In  niH  we  have  the  masculine  as  the  chief 
form  that  includes  the  feminine,  as  the  man  rules  and 
represents  the  woman:  In  DTJI,  nOtt'i!,  mj?,  mjn 
we  have  also  the  chief  form  of  the  imperative,  i.  e.,  the 


masculine,  with  the  cohortative  He  of  motion  toward. 
Thus  these  imperatives  contain  no  individualized  com- 
mand, but  one  formed  quite  generally  as  to  matter, 
without  regard  to  person  and  number:  similar  to  our 
way  in  giving  words  of  command,  wherein  at  least  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  those  addressed  as  we 
use  the  infin.,  or  past  particip.  [the  illustration  is 
drawn  of  course  from  the  Germ,  idiom. — Tu.].  This  ver- 
shows  plainly  how  in  Hebrew  the  gender  of  words  is  not 
so  rigidly  fixed  as  in  classical  and  modern  languages, 

and  hence  it  not  so  consistently  adhered  to. Isaiah 

uses  tatyS  only  here. Of  "Hj;  "nudum  esse"  he  uses 

the  Piel  xxiii.  13. 

Ver.  12.  The  same  preponderance  of  the  masc.  gender 
appears  in  CnSO  that  is  noticed  in  ver.  11,  and  has  the 

same  explanation. "13D  as  verb  in  Isaiah,  only  here; 

comp.  xxii.  12 ;    Jer.  xlix.  3. Note  the  similarity  in 

sound  of  D'lty-Sj?  and  Hty^Si?. HIDn  "amomiias, 

dehciae  "  only  here  in  Isaiah,  comp.  on  xxvii.  2 ;   Amos 


CHAP.  XXXII,  9-20. 
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,.  U. nnS    oomp.  XTil.  C;   Ps.   cxxyiii.  3;    Ezek. 

xix.  10. 

Tor.  13.  y)p  "  thorn,  thorn  bushes,"  again  ki  Isaiah 
only  xxxiii.  12,  and  is  joined  with  TDty    only  here. 

■     T 

Everywhere  else  Isaiah  joins  this  word  with  JT*^  (v.  G; 
vil.  23  sqq.;  ix.  17  ;  x.  17 ;  xvii.  4).  One  might  gram- 
matioally  regard  the  words  TDt^  VIp  as  having  a  geni- 
tive relation.  But  as  the  words  n'U'  T'DU',  xxvii.  3,  oc- 
cur in  apposition  C^^DCV  which  is  n^^),  we  may  as- 
sume the  same  conatruotion  here.  The  general  notion 
V'lp  {resemndum,  from  I'lp  =  ySp  eomp.  DlSIp 
"locks")  is  more  exactly  defined  as  'T'DE/  ("prickly 

thing"). The    t^lii/D  ^ri^   are    not  necessarily  the 

houses  of  TW/^  T}^^p-  For  there  are  such  houses  of 
pleasure,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  all  cities  and 
villages  of  the  land.  Therefore  I  can  as  little  take  ^riJ3 
'0  in  the  genitive  with  'y  n''"lp  as  I  could  assume 
that  construction  xxviii.  1.  As  there  '^  ^Dl/H,  so  here 
y  nnp  is  dependent  on  ^7^. 


Ver.  14.  This  verse  is  subordinated  to  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  13,  for  it  explains  how  the  city  has  become  over- 
grown with  thorns. There  is  a  metonymy  in  the  ex- 
pression 31^  -\y  [IDH,  the  effect  being  put  for  the 
cause,  i.  e,,  T;;  pnn  stands  forrrnilTj^  xxii.  2. 

Ver.  15.  The  expression  DIIOD  flH  occurs  only 
here;  D1*1D  occurs  in  Isaiah,  often:  xxii.  10;  xxiv.  18; 
xl.  26;  Ivii.  15;  Iviii.  i,  etc. 

Ver.  17.  n2?j;n  (comp.  v.  2 ;  iv.  10;  Hab.  iii.  17)  is  "  the 
yield;"  m^J?  in  the  sense  of  "fruit  of  service,"  comp. 
rivl'il,  occurs,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  here. HI  J  in 

T    •.  '  '.T 

the  same  sense  as  here   xxxiii.  20;  xxxiv.  13;   xxxv. 

7. QTIQ^D  in  Isaiah  only  here. nnUD    xi.  10; 

xxviii.  12;  Ixvi.  1. 

Ver.  19.  The  verb  T13  occurs  only  here :  but  comp. 

xxviii.  2,17;  xXx.  30. nbflty  is  ojt.  Aey Note  that 

l^a  and  m"l3,  nSsttf  and  SDttfn  on  the    one  hand, 
and  "l^"*  and  "l^j;  on  the  other  correspond  in  assonance. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Aa  in  chapter  iii.  so  here,  the  Prophet  ad- 
dresses men  and  women  separately,  having  in 
mind  especially  tho.se  of  the  higher,  and  highest 
ranks.  According  to  the  foregoing  exposition, 
vers.  1-8,  under  the  guise  of  a  glorious  Messianic 
prophecy,  contain  a  sharp  reproof  for  powerful 
ones  in  Jerusalem.  The  second  part  of  the 
chapter,  on  the  'other  hand,  is  directed  against 
the  proud,  secure  women,  announcing  a  season 
of  disaster  for  them  (vers.  9-14),  ["  until  by  a 
special  divine  influence  a  total  revolution  shall 
take  place  in  the  character,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  in  the  condition  of  the  people." — 
J.  A.  A.,  on  ver.  15]  (vers.  15-20). 

2.  Rise  up pasture    of   flocks. — Vers. 

9-14.  The  form  of  the  introduction  calls  to  mind 
i.  2;  xxviii.  23,  but  more  especially  the  address 
of  Lamech  to  his  wives  Gen.  iv.  23.  I  do  not 
think  that  "  rise  up"  demands  a  physical  rising 
up.  Like  our  German  "auf"  "up,"  it  may  signify 
the  merely  inward  rousing  of  the  spirit  to  give 
attention  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  18).  pXK'  has 
elsewhere  also  the  secondary  meaning  of  proud 
ease :   Ps.  cxxiii.  4 ;  Amos  vi.   1 ;  Zech.  i.  15. 

The  specification  of  time  in  r\ilil-li!  D'D'  ver.  10, 
does  not  relate  to  the  continuance  of  the  desola- 
tion, aa  is  evident  from  ver.  15  "  until  the  spirit," 
etc.  According  to  xxix.  1,  which  is  manifestly 
related  to  our  passage  both  as  to  matter  and  time 
(see  the  exposition  there),  it  is  probable  that  the 
,  Prophet  means  an  indefiniteniimberof  days  added 
to  a  year.  (See  Text,  and  Gram.).  Evidently 
the  Prophet  has  in  mind  women  that  have  here- 
tofore never  known  any  want,  but  have  continu- 
ally lived  in  abundance  and  luxury.  Just  for 
this  reason  will  trembling  and  dismay  seize  them. 
For  they  would  assuredly  not  have  dispensed  with 
the  products  of  the  wine  and  fruit  harvest,  had 
not  the  enemy  occupied  the  territory  about  Jeru- 
salem and  made  gathering  and  plucking  impos- 
sible. Thus  the  scarcity  of  those  noble  products, 
felt  as  a  sure  token  of  the  enemy's  presence,  most 
of  all  in  the  apartments  of  women  of  rank,  will 
frighten  the  women  out  of  their  secure  and  proud 
repose.    Comp.  xvi.  7  sqfi.    TSa  "  the  wine  har- 


vest" (comp.  xxiv.  13).  "^D^,  elsewhere  'I'DX 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  xxxiv.  22),  is  "  the  fruit  har- 
vest" (Mic.  vii.  1).  The  word  occurs  again  only 
xxxiii.  4,  and  there  only  in  its  fundamental  sense. 
That  which  ver.  10  is  presented  as  in  prospect,  is 
announced  in  ver.  11  as  the  command,  the  will 
of  God.  Hence  it  must  happen.  Strip  you, 
etc.  The  command  to  disrobe  is  that  garments 
of  mourning  may  replace  those  before  worn  (Joel 
i.  13;  Isa.  xv.  3;  xxii.  12). 

Though  we  may  translate  '3,  ver.  13  b,  by 
"yea  "  [immo),  as  more  accordant  with  our  speech, 
still  there  underlies  it  a  causal  relation.  That  the 
land  is  overgrown  with  thorns  and  thistles,  will 
appear  the  more  credible,  when  it  is  perceived 
that  even  the  houses  of  pleasure,  indeed  the  very 
capital  grows  rank  with  such  weeds.  (See  Text, 
and  Oram.).  The  joyous  city  means  Jerusa- 
lem (comp.  xxii.  2  ;  Zeph.  ii.  15).  I'^J?,  as  was 
shown  at  xxii.  2,  has  the  secondary  meaning 
"presumptuous  joy."  The  propriety  of  this  sense 
here  in  reference  to  the  women  of  careless  ease  is 
evident.  (On  the  logical  connection  of  ver.  14 
see  Text,  and  Oram.).  Inasmuch  as  "joyous 
city"  and  "multitude  of  the  city,"  (which  ex- 
pressions are  conjoined  xxii.  2),  occur  only  in 
xxii.  2  and  our  text,  one  properly  infers  a  rela- 
tionship between  these  chapters  both  as  regards 
matter  and  time. 

As  not  every  city  has  an  Ophel,  and  thus  Ophel 
may  not  be  taken  as  a  general  attribute  of  cities, 
but  as  something  peculiar  to  Jerusalem  (though 
not  in  distinction  from  all  cities,  for  Samaria  had 
an  Ophel,  2  Kings  v.  24),  so  we  may  understand 
by  it  the  locality  mentioned,  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3  ; 
xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  2Gsq. ;  xi.  21,  "  the  southern 
steep,  rocky  prominence  of  Moriah  from  the  south 
end  of  the  temple-place  to  its  extremest  point,  the 
'0<pAd,  'OdXdg  of  JosEPHTjs."  (Aknold  in  Her- 
zoG'siJ.  Ency.  VIII.,  p.  632).— in?  {air.  ?.ey.)  is 
anyway  kindred  to  [ini  or  ]in3  (xxiii.  13)  and 
must,  according  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  verb  |n3  {prohare,  explorare,  examinare)  sig- 
nify a  locality  suitable  for  this,  a  watch-tower, 
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look-oiit.  But  whether  towers  in  general  or  a 
particular  tower  is  meant,  is  hard  to  say.     [03 

does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  yet  the  common  word 

for '' tower,"  7nj0,  signifies  also  watch-tower  (2 
Kings  ix.  17  ;  xvii.  9,  etc.),  and  wall-towers  (Neh. 
iii.  11;  xii.  38).  Perhaps  this  would  have  been 
used  here,  were  only  towers  in  general  spoken  of. 
Hence  it  is  rather  probable   that  this  word  [n3 

named  along  with  i2^,  and  occurring  only  in 
this  passage,  signifies  a  tower  especially  desig- 
nated by  this  name,  located  in  Ophel ;  perhaps 
"  the  great  tower "  of  Neh.  iii.  27  that  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Ophel.  Ophel  and  ]n3 
shall  be  pro  speluncis  or  vice  speluncarum,  ^J^3 
which  everywhere  involves  the  notion  of  some- 
thing separating,  has  here  the  meaning  "for,  in- 
stead of"  For  what  intervenes  for  another,  in  a 
measure  puts  itself  before  it,  and  in  this  way  forms 
a  partition  between  it  and  the  observer.  Wild, 
lonely,  and  far  remote  from  all  human  intercourse 
must  be  the  caves  in  which  the  wild  ass  (><."'3 
only  here  in  Isaiah)  has  as  much  joy  as  a  man  in 
his  finely  built  dwelling  (ver.  13). 

3.  Until   the    spirit and    the    ass. — 

Vers.  15-20.  As  all  the  preceding  prophecies 
are  double-sided,  including  as  it  were  day  and 
night,  such  too  is  the  case  with  the  pj-esent  one. 
But  here,  too,  the  Prophet  does  not  promise  im- 
mediate salvation.  He  sets  the  glorious  Messianic 
la^t  time  over  against  the  pernicious  present 
time,  yet  in  a  way  that  overleaps  the  long  cen- 
turies that  intervene,  and  sees  that  future  di- 
rectly behind  the  present.  Tllu.^  li?  that  begins 
ver.  1-5  is  both  a  restriction  of  the  hyperbolical 
Dnif  1^  (immeasurable  extent  of  time  as  e.  g., 
Ixiii.  16;  Jer.  ii.  20),  and  a  bold  bridge  from 
the  present  into  the  remote  future.  He  portrays 
the  latter  in  that  aspect  that  corresponds  to  the 
things  he  reproves  in  the  present.  Proud  se- 
curity now  reigns,  for  which  however  there  is  no 
reason.  But  in  that  time  there  will  reign  security 
and  repose,  resting  on  the  securest  foundation. 
For  Israel  will  then  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Q-od,  and  serve  in  this  spirit,  by  which  shall  be 
assured  to  them  God's  protection  and  support 
against  all  enemies.  The  expression  mj;'  is  very 
strong,_  meaning  .properly  :  the  spirit  from  on 
high  will  be  emptied  out  on  us,  completely  poured 
out  (comp.  xl.  9,  and  respecting  the  word  Gen. 
xxiv.  20  comp.  Isa.  iii.  17;  xxii.  6;  liii.  12). 
How  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  is  the  gaze 
of  tbe  Prophet  here  1  He  regards  the  spirit  from 
on  high  not  merely  as  an  ethical  and  intellectual, 
but  also  as  a  physical  life-principle.  He  speaks 
here,  as  he  does  xi.  2-9,  of  nature  and  of  persons 
as  wholly  pervaded  by  spirit.  And  the  wil- 
derness will  be  a  fruitful  field,  etc.,  which 
has  a  proverbial  sound,  must  certainly  be  taken 
in  another  sense  than  that  of  xxix.'  17.  The 
latter  passage  speaks  of  retrogression;  here  pro- 
gress is  meant.  There  is  a  descending  climax, 
Lebanon,  fruitful  field,  forest ;  here  an  ascending, 
desert,  fruitful  field,  forest,  in  which  the  Prophet 
manifestly  treats  the  forest,  not  as  representing 
absence  of  cultivation,  but  as  representing  the 
mo.st  prodigious  development  of  vegetation.  He 
would  say :  what  is  now  waste  will  then  be  fruit- 


ful field,  and  what  is  now  fruitful  field  will  then 
be  forest,  i.  e.,  will  stand  high  as  a  forest.  Then 
a  very  diflfereut,  a  higher  principle  of  life,  origi- 
nating from  the  divine  i5(ifa  will  penetrate  even 
nature.  Of  course,  then,  the  personal  life  of 
men  also.  And  how  beautifully  the  Prophet  de- 
picts this  harmony  of  both!  He  names  again 
the  wilderness  and  the  fruitful  field  (ver.  16j  in 
order  to  say  that  judgment  and  righteousness 
shall  dwell  in  them  (comp.  i.  27;  v.  16;  ix.  6; 
X.  22  ;  xxviii.  17).  And  the  fruit  of  this  spirit- 
ual right-being  will  in  turn  make  its  impress  by 
a  right  glorious  outward  appearance,  viz.,  in  ever- 
lasting peace,  rest  and  security.  What  a  picture 
for  the  proudly  secure  women  (ver.  9  sqq.J ! 
They  may  see  why  they  are  so  called  in  a  re- 
proving sense.  Their  ease  and  security  lack 
foundation. 

When  it  shall  hail,  etc.  I  can  only  regard 
ver.  19  as  the  sombre  foil  which  the  Prophet  uses 
to  enhance  the  splendor  of  that  future  which  he 
displayed  to  his  people.  [Some  think  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  hail  in  Egypt  while  Goshen 
was  spared;  see  Exod.  ix.  22-26. — Tr.].  We 
have  had  several  such  pictures  of  the  future  with 
a  dark  background  (xi.  14  sq.  ;  xxv.  10  sqq. ; 
xxvi.  5  sq.,  etc.).  Every  one  admits  that  19  o, 
relates  to  A.ssyria.  We  had  the  forest  as  emblem 
of  Assyria  ix.  17 ;  x.  18,  19,  34.  This  forest 
shall  fall  under  a  storm  of  hail.  On  Tl'  comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  52;  Zech.  xi.  2.  It  is  not  said  that 
the  forest  shall  break  down  by  the  hail,  but  that 
it  shall  hail  when  the  forest  bre'aks  down.  Thus 
this  breaking  down  maybe  effected  by  something 
else,  say  by  the  blows  of  an  axe.  Anyway  the 
forest  will  break  down  under  a  storm  of  hail, 
some  phenomenon  coming  from  on  high  and  ac- 
credited as  a  divine  instrument  of  judgment. 
Very  many  expositors  understand  the  city  in  a 
low  place  to  mean  Jerusalem  (Hitzig,  Kno- 
BEi,  Caspaei,  Delitzsch,  etc.).  But  why  of  a 
sudden  this  dark  trait  in  the  picture  of  light? 
Is  not  the  abasement  of  Jerusalem  sulBciently 
declared  in  vers.  13,  14?  Why  a  repetition 
here  ?  or,  if  not  repetition,  why  thus  suddenly  a 
new  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  blessed,  spirit- 
effected  condition  of  peace?  If  the  forest  means 
the  world-power  generally,  then  the  city  must 
mean  the  centre  of  it,  the  world-city  (comp.  xxiv. 
10-12;  xxv.  2,  3,  12;'  xxvi.  5.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  xxv.  12 ;  xxvi.  5,  the  Prophet  uses 

"l^SWn  thrice  in  reference  to  the  judgment  on  the 
world-city.  That  he  does  not  elsewhere  in  xxviii.- 
xxxiii.,  mention  the  world  city  is  no  reason  why 
he  may  not  once  mention  it  here.  Why  need  he 
mention  it  oftener?  Is  it  more  probable  that  he 
would  not  mention  it  at  all,  than  that  he  should 
do  so  once  ? 

In  ver.  20  the  Prophet  returns  exclusively  to 
Israel.  In  contrast  with  the  desolations  (near  for 
Israel,  remote  for  the  world-power),  he  promises 
to^  his  people  the  po.ssession  of  the  land  in  its 
\yidest  extent,  and  the  freest  use  of  it  for  cultiva- 
tion and  pasture.  Blessed  are  ye  (comp.  xxx. 
18  ;  Ivi.  2)  he  says,  who  .sow  beside  all  waters, 
i.  e.,  on  all  fruitful  lands.  Thus  all  well-watered 
and  so  fruitful  land-stretches  will  be  at  Israel's 
service,  and  Israel  shall  cultivate  them,  and  rais- 
mg  cattle  shall  be  unhindered  (comp.  xxx.  23). 
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In  fact  the  earth  shall  be  theirs,  and  they  may 
use  as  much  land  as  they  wish  for  either.  Cattle 
may  pasture  in  full  freedom,  tmrestrained  by 
fetters  or  fence.  The  whole  land  "  shall  be  for 
the  sending  forth  of  oxen,"  vii.  25. 

DOCTBINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxi.  1,  2,  "Against  the  perverted  con- 
fidence and  fleshly  trust  in  human  wisdom,  power 
and  might,  because  the  people  doubt  God's  help, 
and  because  of  such  wicked  doubt  put  their  trust 
in  human  power,  wit  and  skill.  It  is  true  the 
Scripture  does  not  deny  that  one  may  use  means 
and  call  in  human  aid  in  danger,  yet  so  that  even 
the  heart  looks  rather  to  Grod,  and  knows  that  if 
He  watches  not  and  keeps  not  Israel,  all  other 
human  help  and  means  are  in  vain  (Ps.  cxxvii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xvii.  5)."— Ckameb. 

2.  On  xxxi.  3.  "  Noletur  diligenter  senlentia 
isthaec  prophetae:  Aegyplus  homo  et  non  Deus, 
adeoque  symboli  loco  semper  in  ore  habeatur  et 
usurpatur  turn  ad  doctrinam,  turn  ad  consolationem 
(Ps.  Ixii.  10  ;  Ixxiii.  18  sq.)." — Foersteb. 

3.  On  xxxi.  4,  5.  The  Loed,  on  the  one 
hand,  compares  Himself  to  a  lion,  that  will  not 
suffer  his  prey  to  be  torn  away  from  him,  and 
means  by  that  that  He  will  not  suffer  Himself  to 
be  turned  from  His  counsel  against  Jerusalem  by 
those  false  helpers,  to  which  Jerusalem  looks  for 
protection  against  the  punishments  that  it  has 
deserved.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Lord 
compares  Himselfi  most  touchingly  and  fittingly 
to  the  eagle  that  stretches  its  feathers  over  its 
young  to  protect  them  (Deut.  xxxii.  11)  [see 
Tr's.  note  on  ver.  5].  Blessed  is  he  that  sits 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Highest,  and  abides  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  (Ps.  xci.  1 ;  comp. 
Matt,  xxxiii.  27). 

4.  On  xxxi.  7.  Foeestee  remarks  on  this 
verse,  that  it  is  used  by  the  Reformed  as  a  proof- 
passage  against  the  use  of  images  in  churches. 
He  distinguishes  between  imagines  superstitiosae, 
whose  use  is  of  course  forbidden,  and  imagines 
mm  superstitiosae,  the  like  of  which  were  even 
permitted  and  used  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
e.  (/.,  the  cherubim  and  other  images  of  art  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple. 

5.  On  xxxi.  8.  "  God  has  manifold  ways  by 
which  He  can  head  off  tyrants,  and  does  not  need 
always  to  draw  the  sword  over  them.  Exam- 
ples :  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xix.  35  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Dan.  iv.  30;  Herod,  Acts  xii.  23."— 
Ceamee. 

6.  On  xxxi.  9.  That  the  Lord  has  in  Zion 
His  fire  and  His  hearth  in  Jerusalem  is  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant. It  is  its  strength  so  far  as,  of  course,  it  is 
a  high  privilege  that  Israel  enjoys  above  all 
nations  of  the  Gentile  world,  that  the  point  of 
the  earth's  surface  that  the  Loep  has  made  the 
place  of  His  real  presence  on  earth  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  their  land  and  of  their  communion. 
But  it  is  its  weakness  so  far  as  this  presence  is 
only  a  transient  and  outward  one,  which,  when 
misunderstood,  can  minister  only  to  an  outward 
worship  and  a  false  confidence  ("comp.  Jer.  vii. 
4)  that  affords  only  a  treacherous  point  of  sup- 
port that  is  dangerous  to  the  soul.  How  totally 
different  is  the  real   presence  of  the  Loed  in 


the  church  of  the  New  Covenant  I  To  it  the 
Loed  is  organically  joined  as  a  member,  as  on 
the  other  hand  the  Loed  joins  all  members  of 
His  church  really  to  Himself  by  His  Spirit  and 
His  sacraments. 

7.  On  xxxii.  1-8.  "The  picture  which  the 
Prophet  paints  here  of  the  church  of  the  last 
time  is  the  picture  of  every  true  congregation  of 
Christ.  In  it,  the  will  of  the  Loed  must  be  the 
only  law  according  to  which  men  judge,  and  not 
any  fleshly  consideration  of  any  sort.  In  it,  there 
must  be  open  eyes  and  ears  for  God's  work  and 
word;  and  if  in  some  things  precedence  is  readily 
allowed  to  the  children  of  this  world,  still  in 
spiritual  things  the  understanding  must  be  right 
and  the  speech  clear.  Finally,  in  it  persons  must 
be  valued  according  to  their  true  Christian, 
moral  worth,  not  according  to  advantages  that 
before  God  are  rather  a  reproach  than  an  honor. 
But  the  picture  of  the  true  congregation  mirrors 
to  us  our  own  deformities.  All  this  is  not  found 
in  us.  Everywhere  appears  worldly  considera- 
tion, looking  to  the  world,  much  weakness  in 
spiritual  judgment,  and  in  speech  far  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  advantages  that  worldly  position  and 
wealth  give  the  church  member.  May  the  Loed 
mend  these  things  in  us  ;  and  if  only  at  the  last 
He  transforms  the  old  church  in  its  totality  into 
the  new,  so  let  each  of  us  pray  the  Lord  that 
still  He  would  more  and  more  transform  each 
worldling  into  a  true,  spiritual  man." — Webeb. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah,  1875. 

8.  On  xxxii.  1-4.  Men  of  all  times  may  learn 
from  the  Prophet's  words  what  sort  of  persons  true 
kings,  noblemen  and  officials  ought  to  be.  Un- 
derlying the  whole  discourse  of  Isaiah  is  the 
thought  that  those  in  authority  are  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  [comp.  Luke  xxii.  25,  26. — ■ 
Te.],  and  that  truth  and  honor  are  the  first  con- 
ditions of  flourishing  rule  (comp.  Heez.,  R.- 
Eneycl.  XI.  p.  24). 

On  ver.  8.  Old  Flattig  once  met  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  on  the  latter's  birth  day.  "  Well, 
Flattig,"  inquired  the  Duke,  what  did  you 
preach  on  my  birth-day  ?"  "  Serene  highness, 
what  did  I  preach  ?  I  just  preached  that  princes 
ought  to  have  princely  thoughts."  The  Duke 
rode  on  without  making  any  reply.  Where  there 
is  no  princely  heart,  there  can  come  forth  no 
princely  thoughts.  And  only  then  does  one  have 
a  princely  heart  when  the  Loed  is  the  heart's 
prince. 

9.  On  xxxii.  9.  "  One  must  not  suppose  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  Prophet's  office  to  reform 
women,  seeing  God  includes  all  men  under  sin, 
and  the  proud  daughters  of  Zion  with  their  os- 
tentation, were  a  great  cause  of  the  land  being 
laden  with  sins  (iii.  16)."— Ceamer. 

[''The  alarm  is  sounded  to  women, — to  feed 
whose  pride,  vanity  and  luxury,  their  husbands 
and  fathers  were  tempted  to  starve  the  poor."— 
M.  Heney,  ire  toe.]. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  xxxi.  1-4.  Warning  against^  con- 
fiding IN  HUMAN  help.  1)  It  is  insulting  to 
God.  2)  It  proves  idle  at  last,  for  a,  the  power 
of  men  is  in  itself  weak ;  b,  it  is  wholly  power- 
less against  the  strong  hand  of  God. 
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2.  On  xxxi.  5-9.  The  Lord  alone  is  the 
SHELTER  OP  His  OWN.  1)  He  will  be  such  (ver. 
5  );  2)  He  must  be  ?uch  (ver.  9  b,  His  own  interest 
demands  tliis) ;  3)  He  alone  can  be  such  (ver. 
8)  ;  4)  He  will  be  such  on  one  condition  (ver.  6). 

3.  [On  xxxi.  6,  7.  A  genuine  reforma- 
tion. 1)  It  i^  general:  every  one  shall  cast  away 
his  own  idols  and  begin  with  them  before  trying 
to  demolish  those  of  other  people,  which  there 
will  be  no  need  of  when  every  man  reforms  him- 
self. 2)  It  is  Ihoi-Qugh:  for  they  shall  part  with 
their  idolatry,  their  beloved  sin,  m.ade  more  pre- 
cious by  the  gold  and  silver  devoted  to  it.  _  3) 
It  is  on  the  right  principle :  a  principle  of  piety 
and  not  of  policy  ;  because  idolatry  was  a  sin  and 
not  because  it  was  profitless  ("deeply  revolted," 
"sinfully  made  idola").  After  M.  Henry,  i« 
loc  — Tr.]. 

4.  On  xxxii.  1-8.  As  there  are  always  poor 
people,  so  there  must  always  be  persons  of  power 
and  superior  rank.  The  latter  must  know  that 
they  are  there  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  as 
guardians  of  right,  as  protectors  of  the  poor  and 
weak,  so  to  speak,  as  the  eyes,  ears  and  tongues 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  as  in  God's  king- 
dom descent  from  Abraham  counts  for  nothing 
any  more,  and  true  worship  is  no  more  that  which 
is  offered  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  which  is  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  so,  too,  the  nobility  of  the  fle=!h 
must  yield  precedence  to  nobility  of  the  spirit. 
Not  he  that  is  noble  according  to  the  flesh,  but  a 
fool  according  to  the  spirit  sliall  be  called  noble. 
Only  he  that  has  princely  thoughts  shall  be  called 
a  prince;  for  truth  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  [On  xxxii.  2.  This  may  be  given  a  spirit- 
ual application  by  a  special  reference  to  Christ, 
as  eminently  true  of  Him,  the  King  of  kings. 
This  application  is  old  and  precious.  Wind  and 
tempest,  rain  and  hail  and  burning  heat  are  em- 


blems of  the  calamities  of  life,  and  especially  of 
God's  judgments  on  sin.  Distress  and  impend- 
ing judgment  make  men  seek  shelter.  Christ  is 
the  only  adequate  hiding-place  and  covert.  Let 
men  rim  to  Him  with  the  eagerness  of  travellers 
in  the  burning  desert  taking  rei'uge  under  a  rock 
from  the  coming  storm.  The  same  rock-clifl' 
often  has  a  bountiful  stream  issuing  just  there 
where  its  cavernous  recess  affords  the  best  shelter. 
While  the  traveller  is  safe  from  the  tempest,  he 
may  rest  and  refresh  himself  from  the  distress 
he  has  endured.  The  rock  "  not  only  excludes 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  it  has  itself  a  refreshing 
coolness  that  is  most  grateful  to  a  weary  traveller." 
— Barnes.  "Some  observe  here,  that  as  the 
covert,  and  hiding-place,  and  the  rock,  do  them- 
selves receive  the  battering  of  the  wind  and 
storm,  to  save  those  from  it  that  take  shelter  in 
them,  so  Christ  bore  the  storm  Himself  to  keep 
it  off  from  us." — M.  Henry.  Tr.]. 

6.  On  xxxii.  9-lL  When  a  land  goes  to  ruin 
a  great  part  of  the  blame  of  it  rests  on  the  women. 
For  they  are  more  easily  prompted  to  evil,  as 
they  are  to  good.  Where  evil  has  once  taken 
root,  they  are  the  ones  that  carry  it  to  an  ex- 
treme. "  Und  gehl  es  zu  cks  Bosen  Ham,  das 
Weib  hat  iausend  Schrilt  voraiis."  Therefore  the 
punishment  falls  the  hardest  on  them.  As  the 
weaker  and  more  delicate,  they  suffer  the  most 
under  the  blows  of  misfortune. 

7.  On  xxxii.  15  sqq.  When  once  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  poured  out  on  all  flesh  (Joel  iii.  1) 
then  the  personal  and  impersonal  creation  will 
be  glorified.  Then  S.atan  will  be  bound,  and  the 
Lord  alone  will  rule  in  men,  and  in  nature. 
Then  at  last  will  it  be  beautiful  on  earth.  For 
then  right  and  righteousness  will  reign  on  earth, 
and  peace,  and  that  rest  that  is  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  9). 


v.— THE  FIFTH  WOE. 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

1.    THE  GLORIOUS  TURNING  POINT:    THE   AVOE  UPON  ISRAEL   BECOMES  A 

WOE    UPON    ASSYRIA. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  1. 

1       Woe  to  fhee  that  spoilest  and  thou  imst  not  spoiled  ; 

And  dealest  treacherously,  and  they  dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee! 
When  thou  shalt  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shalt  be  spoiled  ; 

And  when  thou  shalt  make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacher- 
ously with  thee. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATIOAl. 


niltJ'  and  ^J^3  conjoined  as  in  xxi.  2. The  primary 

meaning  onj3  Is  "to  cover;"  hence  TJ3  "the  cover, 
garment."  Hence  the  secondary  meaning  of  perfidious, 
treacherous  doing  [like  the  secondary  meaning  of  the 
English  word  "  to  oloali,"— Ta.], On  the  Inf.  pnriD 


135  stands  for 


see  EwAtB,  ?  Ill  o,  Green,  ?  1«,  3.- 

inSjna,  comp.  m.  S  ;  the  Dag.f.  in  the  J  is  because  of 

the  Masnrets  assuming  a  synkope,  whereas,  properly, 


there  Is  an  elision. 
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EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


The  season  of  preparation  for  withstanding  the 
As.syrian  foe,  that  Israel  has  spent  in  so  per- 
verse a  fashion,  is  past.  The  enemy  is  at  hand 
(comp.  ver.  7).  But  now,  too,  is  the  time  when 
God  will  fulfil  His  word  that  He  would  smite  the 
Assyrian  (xxx.  18  sqq. ;  31sqq.;  xxxi.  8  sq.). 
Now,  therefore,  the  Prophet  turns  the  woe  against 
Assyria.  This  power,  hitherto  unconquered, 
will  be  overthrown  (ver.  1).  This  is  the  princi- 
pal thought  of  the  chapter,  which  the  Prophet 
puts  at  the  head  ver.  1,  as  a  theme.  But  as  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  water  makes  wave-lines 
that  extend  in  concentric  circles  wider  and  wider, 


so  the  Prophet  joins  on  to  this  primary  theme 
three  declarations  which,  enlarging  in  extent 
and  contents,  state  the  particulars  of  the  condi- 
tion, the  completion  and  consequence  of  that  act 
of  deliverance.  This  woe  follows  as  a  fifth  those 
of  xxviii.  1;  xxix.  1;  xxx.  1;  xxxi.  1.  But 
unlike  the  preceding,  which  are  directed  against 
Israel,  this  is  against  Assyria  (comp.  x.  1,  5). 
For,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter, 
none  but  Assyria  can  be  the  desolater.  This  an- 
nouncement of  its  destruction  is  opposed  to  that 
audacious  presumption  that  regarded  itself  aa  in- 
vincible (x.  5-14 j. 


2.    THE  PRAYEE  OF  FAITH  QUICKLY  HEABD. 
Chapter  XXXIII.  2-6. 

2  0  LoED,  be  gracious  unto  us  ;  °we  have  vs'aited  for  thee: 
Be  thou  their  arm  every  morning, 

Our  salvation  also  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

3  At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  the  people  ''fled  ; 

At  the  lifting  up  of  thyself  the  nations  "were  scattered. 

4  And  your  spoil  shall  be  gathered  like  the  gathering  of  the  caterpillar ; 
As  the  running  to  and  fro  of  the  locusts  shall  he  run  upon  them. 

5  The  Lord  is  exalted  ;  for  he  dwelleth  on  high  : 

He  *hath  filled  Zion  with  judgment  and  righteousness. 

6  And  wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  the  times, 
And  strength  of  'salvation  : 

The  fear  of  the  Loed  is  his  "treasure. 


1  Heb.  Salvations. 
•  we  wait. 


^  flee. 


ifillt. 


'  treasure-houte. 


Ver. 2.  13371  comp.  Ps.  cxxiii.  3;  Ivii.  2;  li.  3,  etc.- 


nip  often  in  the  Pss.,  mostly  with  the  Accusal.  With 
1  referrins;  to  God  it  occurs  only  Ps.  cxix.  95,  compare 
Ps.  Ixix.  21.  But  Isaiah  often  construes  the  word  thus : 
viii.  17;  xxT.  9;  Ix.  9. 

Ver.  3.  ISiJ]  is  from  VSJ  (Niph.  of  VV3)  inflected  like 

:IT  '    -T  '  — r 

the  Knl.  I'DJ,  perhaps  because  vys  does  not  occur  ex- 
cept in  this  and  in  tvTO  analogous  Niphal  forms  (Gen.  ix. 
19;  1  Sam.  xili.  U). 

Ver.  4.  ng}{  may  not  be  taken  passively  (with  C*p- 
PELLus,  DoEnEKMiN,  Dkechsieii,  etc.),  as  appears  from  the 
Image  itself,  and  from  D'aj  (»"■  Aey.  comp.  3'lJ  Nah.  iii. 
17;  '3J  Amos  vii.  1,  certainly  a  name  of  the  locust,  al- 
though of  uncertain  derivation  and  meaning.  Comp. 
Hebz.  R.  Enc„  VI.  p.  70).    This  latter  word  is  expressly 

active. On  nox  f]DX  comp.  xxiv.  22.    tjDX  is  here  as 

xxxil.  10  a  noun  (Mic.  vii.  1).  As  to  construction,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  ace.  modalis. VOD  only  h^i"^ 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

in  Isaiah ;  see  Joel  i.  4;  il.  25. pp^  (xxix.  8)  used  in 

the  same  sense  Joel  ii.  9. ptS^O,  "  descursitatiOy' 


I    T 

Aey. 13  refers  to  the  camp,  not  before  named,  yet  ide- 
ally present. 

Ver.  5.  2Wi,   ii.  11,  17 ;  xii.  4. DllO  piV  again 

only  Ivii.  15 ;  comp.  xxxiii.16. S^D  Piel,  again  xxiii. 

2;  lxv.11,20. 

Ver.  6.  The  Plural  DTI;?  occurs  principally  in  later 
books ;  still  also  Job  xxiv.  1.    Only  here  in  I.=a. :  comp. 

Ps.  xxxi.  16. I'nj?  njIDN  is  predicate,  the  following 

substantives  to  r\}fl  are  subject. |pn  "  opes,  thesau- 
rus," only  here  in  Isaiah  comp.  Prov.  xv.  6 ;  xxvii.  24  ; 

Jer.  XX.  6  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26. nj?«E''  xxvi.  18,  elsewhere 

only  In  the  Pss.  xviii.  61;  xxvlil.  8;  xUi.  6,  IS;  xliii.  6, 

etc. The  suffix  in  nVlN  relates  to  the  same  subject  aa 

the  suffix  in  VPiy.  Interchange  of  person  often  occurs 
in  Isaiah,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easily  traced  to  its  mo- 
tive as  in  ver.  2.    See  below  in  Sxeget,  and  Crit. 
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EXEGETICAL 

1.  The  first  wave-circle  !  In  grand,  rapid  flight 
the  Prophet's  gaze  hastens  through  three  stages : 
h6  shows  what  must  precede  the  overthrow  of 
Assyria,  then  this  itself,  then  its  contrast  in  the 
remote  future.  For  having  by  a  prayer  intimated 
that  believing  trust  in  Jeliovah  is  the  condition 
of  salvation  (ver.  2),  he  describes  the  immedi- 
ately consequent  overthrow  of  Assyria  (vers.  3, 
4).  But  on  this  present  earthly  salvation  follows 
for  the  Prophet  at  once  the  Messianic  future  with 
its  blessings,  of  which  the  deliverance  from  As- 
syria is  a  type. 

2.  O  LORD His  treasure.— Vers.  2-6. 

This  short  prayer,  that  unexpectedly  interrupts 
the  prophecy,  is  assuredly  not  an  involuntary 
sigh,  but  it  occupies  a  place  in  the  discourse 
chosen  with  deliberation.  The  Prophet  intends 
two  things  by  it.  First  he  would  present  to  the 
people  what  they  must  do  on  their  part  to  obtain 
deliverance.  They  must  believe  and  confide  in 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  words  "  if  ye  will 
not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established  " 
(vii.  9),  and  "  lie  that  believes  will  not  yield  " 
(xxviii.  16.).  Bat  as  the  Prophet  gives,  not  a 
warning  to  pray  merely,  but  an  example  of  it, 
and  himself  intercedes,  he  gives  on  the  one  hand 
an  example  to  men,  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
proof  to  God  that  there  are  still  rigliteous  men  in 
Israel  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  24sqq.)  that  love  the 
people  and  trust  in  God.  A  people  from  which 
issues  such  prayer  is  no  dead  heap  of  ashes. 
There  is  a  glow  in  them  that  can  be  kindled  up 
again  (xlii.  3).  The  prayer  has  the  form  of  those 
in  the  Pss.  (comp.  xii.).  i 

The  (suffix  of  the)  third  person  in  Dj>"tt  ''their 
arm,"  that  occurs  in  such  harsh  dissonance  with 
(the  suffixes  of)  the  first  penson  preceding  and 
following,  is  to  be  explained,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  the  word  i'ir  "arm"  itself  The  Prophet 
means  here  those  called  to  protect  city  and  state 
with  the  power  of  their  arm.  He  and  many 
others  do  what  they  can  with  heart,  and  head 
and  otherwise.  But  when  it  concerns  defence 
against  an  outward  enemy,  then  those  that  serve 
with  the  arm  are  very  important.  Therefore  the 
prayer  that  the  Lord  Himself  might  be  the  arm 
of  those  who  have  devoted  their  arm  to  the 
country.      Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9 ;  Ixxxlx.  11,  22, 

etc.  nnp^Scomp.Ps.  Ixxiii.  14;  ci.  8.  I^  comp. 
xxvi.  9 ;  Ps.  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  49,  etc.  Also  npW' 
is  very  frequent  in  the  Pss.:  Ixviii.  20  ;  xxxv.  3  ■ 
Ixii.  2,  eta.  my  n};2  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  39 :  comp! 
Ps.  XX.  2 ;  1.  1.5.  '         ^ 

In  vers.  3,  4  is  announced  the  hearing  of  the 
prayer.  In  very  drastic  form,  but,  with  all  its 
brevity,  still  vivid,  the  flight  of  the  Assvri^n 
and  the  plundering  of  their  camp  are  depicted. 
The  enemy  hear  a  loud  tumult  like  the  onset  of 
an  army.  But  it  is  no  human  army  :  for,  as  ap- 
pears from  1  nan-ID  and  from  xxix.  6  ;  xxx.  30 
sq.,  the  Lord  effects  that  noise.  He  brings  about 
a  panic  among  them  by  letting  them  hear  a 
tumult  that  has  no  actual  existence  (comp.  Ps 
hii.  6;  Exod.  xiv.  24  sq. ;  xv.  10 ;  Judg.  iv  1,5  • 
vu.  22  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  10).  The  fleeing  nations  are 
of  course  those  of  Assyria.  The  Lord  arises 
(comp.  ver.  10;  xxx.  18;  Ps.  xxi.  14;  xlvi   11 


AND   CRITICAL. 
etc.],  to  smite  the  enemy.     The  expression  is  an- 
thropomorphic, he,  so  to  speak,  raises  himself 
high  aloft.     In  ver.  4  the  Prophet  addresses  the 
Assyrian.     He  sees  the  Israelites  plundering  his 
camp,  gathering  the  spoil  with  a  celerity  like 
locusts  clearing  oflf  a  field.  Seeing  in  this  coming 
victory  a  type  of  the  final,  crowning  triumph  of 
Jehovah  over  the  world-power,  he  contemplates 
this  glory  in  ver.  5,  chiefly  from  its  inner  side. 
He  would  intimate  that  the  treasures  of  salva- 
tion, that  Israel  will   then  acquire,  will,  becaufc 
of  a  spiritual  sort,  be  more  glorious  than  the 
goods  found  in  the  Assyrian  camp    (comp.  ver. 
23 ;  xxxvii.  36,  comp.  2  Kings  vii.  16).     On  ac- 
count i)f  this  typical  relation,  the  two  periods  are 
treated  as  a  connected  whole,  without  regard  to 
their  temporal  disconnection.    In  this  the  Prophet 
does  not  contradict  what  he  had  said  xxxii.  15  of 
the  continuance  of  the  desolation  till  the  initia- 
tion of  the  great  regeneration  of  the  last  time. 
For  that  period  of  the  desolation  falls  precisely 
in  the  period   that  the  Prophet  over-leaps  from 
the  stand-point  of  his  manner  of  regarding  the 
matter.    He  thus  sees  the  Lord  elevated  on  high 
and  withdrawn  from  every  hostile  attack  because 
enthroned  on  high.     From  this  height  the  Lord 
fills  Zion  with    right  and  righteousness,  which 
plainly  recalls  xxxii.  15,  16.      Likewise  ver.  6 
recalls  xxxii.  17  ;  the  very  beginning  with  mm 
coincides.     But  "  the  stability  of  thy  times  "  cor- 
responds to  what    in   xxxii.    17  sq.,  is   called 
"peace,  assurance,  sure   dwelling,  quiet  resting 
place."      Thus  we    must    give  nJlDN   here   the 
meaning  "  security,"  a  condition  that  guarantees 
peace,  tranquility,  confidence  (ver.  16).     When 
the  times  are  such  that  there  is  no  disturbance 
of    the   public  welfare   apprehended,   then  they 
have  the  quality  of  HJirDN,  then  one  may  speak 
of  an  D'^p  njinx.     But  of  course  HJIDX  occurs 
only  here  in   this  sense   (comp.  [OKJ  ver.  16). 
As  in  xxxii.  16  the  security  appears  as  the  fruit 
of  moral  inworkings,  so  here  also.      Fulness  of 
salvations,  -wisdom    and   kno-wledge  shall 
be  the  stability,  etc.     As  in  the  familiar  de- 
claration I'empire  c'est  la  paix  the  copula  has  a 
tropical  sense,  so  here  there  is  the  trope  of  the 
metonymy,  since  two  things  that  actually  stand 
related  as  cause  and  effect  are,  apparently,  identi- 
fied in  expression.     Thus  the  security"  of  those 
times  is  the  efl^ect  of  the  treasure,  the  wealth  in 
treasures  of  salvation.    It  will  not  rest  on  subjec- 
tive  liuman  possessions,  as  the  women  at  ease 
(xxxii.  9)  suppose,  but  upon  objective,  God-given 
treasures  of  salvation.     The  kind  is  declared  in 
what  follows,  viz. :  inward,  spiritual  goods :  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  (on  these  notions  comp.  xi. 
2).     "The  fear  of  the  Lord"  is  named  last,  al- 
though it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  (Prov.  i.  7). 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  Prophet  would  distinguish 
between  ISIS  and  ]0h.     The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  treasure-AoKse  (ISIS  a.s  e.  g.  Joel  i.  17 ;  2 
Chr.  xi.  11,  etc.,  =  ISINH  n'3    Jer.  1.  25,  etc.), 
that  hides  that  treasure  in  itself     Our  passage 
recalls  xi.  2  in   many  ways :    also  in  this  that, 
rightly  counted,  seven  spiritual  goods  are  named: 
1)  judgment,  2)    righteousness,  3)    security,  4) 
riches  of  salvations,  5)  wisdom,  6)  knowledge,  7) 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XXXIII.  7-12, 
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3.    WHERE  NEED  IS  GREATEST  HELP  IS  NEAREST. 
Chapter  XXXIII.  7-12. 

7  Behold,  their  Valiant  ones  shall  cry  without : 
The  ambassadors  of  peace  shall  weep  bitterly. 

8  The  highways  lie  waste, 
The  wayfaring  man  ceaseth  : 

He  hath  broken  the  covenant,  he  hath  despised  the  cities. 
He  regardeth  no  man. 

9  The  earth  mourneth  and  languisheth  : 
Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  'hewn  down  : 
Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness  ; 

And  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  oS  their  fruits. 

10  Now  will  I  rise,  saith  the  Loed  ; 
Now  will  I  be  exalted  ; 

Now  will  I  lift  up  myself. 

11  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff,  ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble : 
Your  breath,  as  fire,  shall  devour  you. 

12  And  the  people  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime: 
As  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in  the  fire. 


*  Or,  messengers. 

TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  7.  The  LXX.have  somehow  derivedD/XTX  from 

X1^ ''  to  be  afraid,"  for  they  translate :  "  ev  tco  (^o^w  \ijj.Giv 

■•T 
auToi  (^oj3»)9)j(rovTat."  The  other  ancient  versions  refer  the 

word  to  nXI.  Thus  the  Vulg.  cccc  vidcntcs  damabuntforis. 

SlMU.  and  Tiieod.  "ot^flijcro.uat  avTott  "  Aquila  :  opadijiTOijiat.. 

It  appearR  that  they  read  Dbx"^5^  as  if  it  were  D^XTt^ 
(syncopated  from  DH^    ^N^X,  lilte  □ob"3  from'riD 

J  V  T  V  T  ■•  V  T  - 

DD7).    Similarly  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  (comp.  Gesen.  in 

V  T 

loc).  But  these  derivations  and  explanations  are  un- 
grammatical  and  do  not  suit  the  context.  In  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30  7t<^"lX  seems  to  serve  as  designation  for  he- 
roes, and  in  fact  as  nom.  propr.  though  still  retaining  its 
fundamental  appellative  meaning,  since  it  reads  there 
bS'lS  ^ip  and  not  D'Sk'IN  or  Sx  "IX.  But  from 
Sn'IN  may  be  derived  either  SnIX  (like'  1J3X  from 
"ly^X  1  Sam.  xiv.  50),  and  this  form  underlies  the  pa- 
tronymic i^XTN  (Gen.xlvi.16;  Num.  xxvi.  17) ;  or  SxiX 
like  e.  g.,  CID^iX  (1  Ohr.  vi.  8,  22)  from  tlDN'^X  (Exod. 
■  vi.  24),  in'^S  from  IJ^'  'aK  (1  Sam.  xxil.  20  sq.,  etc.). 
From  7N1X  comes  our  present  word.  '7X''1X="  God's 
Hon,"  I,  e.,  hero,  a  designation  that  occurs  also  in  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  (comp.  asadallah  nud  schir-c/loda. 
BocnAHT  IlicToz.  11.,  p.  7,  ed.  RosEXMUELr.Ea,  and  Gesen. 
Thes,y  p.  147).  But  Ihis  does  not  explain  the  daghcsh 
forte  in  the   7.    I  would  side  with  those  that  read 


2  Or,  vnthered  away. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

D7X"1X  or  D7X1X  or  dSxIX,  as  eight  codices  actu- 
ally have  D'SnIN  Taking  D7XIX  as  the  mean  be- 
tween the  Masoretic  reading  and  what  is  otherwise  de- 
manded, we  must  m  addition  construe  it  as  collective 

{ihre  Heldenschafi). 10  (comp.  v.  20 ;  xxxviii.  15,  17) 

is  as  accusative  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  tVDD'' : 
"they  weep  bitterness,"  i.  e.,  bitter  tears  (comp.  Zeph.  i. 

14). The  form  p'D^'  occurs  again  only  Job  xxxi.  38 ; 

comp.  Isa.  xxi.  12;  xxxi.  3. 
Ver.  8.  DXO  with  following  accusative  Job  ix.   21; 

~   T 

with  3,  Judg.  is.  33;  Job  xix.  18.    Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  39, 

where  OXD  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  njT. 
-iT  — r 

Ver.  9.  73X  in  the  masculine  as  a  prepositive  and 

—  T 

remote  predicate.  Comp.  xxiv.  4,  7;  xxvi.  8;  xix.  8. — ■ 
T'Snn,  direct  causative  Hiphil^putZorc?^  producit,  liv. 

4. — 7iDp  only  again  xix.G.  Pattahh  in  pause,  Ge.  g  05a. 
-It  . 

Ver.  10.  DOnX  stands  for  DnnnX,  see  Ghees's  Gr., 
T       ■■  T       : 

^  82,  5  a. 
Ver.  11.  nin  with  the  accusative  of  fulness :  comp. 

hx.  4;  Ps.  vii.  15. K'K'n  see  v.  21. jyD  see  v.  24; 

xli.  2;  xlvii.  14. 

Ver.  12.  D''S1D  comp.  onxxxii.l3. nD3  is  desecarc, 

I  -T 

ahscindcre:  the  word  only  here  in  Isaiah.    Comp.  Ps. 

Ixxx.  17. -irivJ',   comp.  ix.  17;  Jer.  xli.  68;    xlix.  2, 

Gkeen's  Gram.,  §  24,  c,  149,  1. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  second  wave-circle.  It  is  broader  as  to 
extent  than  the  foregoing,  but  as  regards  intensity 
It  la  narrower.  For  it  issues  from  the  same  point 
as  the  first,  but  extends  only  to  the  eve  of  the 
saving  act.  The  distress  occasioned  by  the  hostile 
AfiByrian  is  portrayed  concretely  and  visibly,  and 
23 


just  as  visibly  then  do  we  see  the  Lokd,  as  it 
were  provoked  by  the  intolerable  distress,  come 
to  the  rescue.  A  respectable  embassy  that  Heze- 
kiah  had  sent  with  a  ransom  had  returned  without 
accomplishing  anything  (ver.  7).  They  could 
only  say  that  the  Assyrian  had  indeed  accepted 
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the  ransom,  but  spite  of  that  ravaged  the  land 
(vers.  8-9).  Thig  is  the  overweening  1J|  spoken 
of  in  ver.  1.  Then  Jehovah  declares  that  now 
He  will  arise  against  the  enemy  (ver.  10).  He 
threatens  them  that  their  plan  shall  come  to 
naught,  yea  that  it  shall  turn  to  their  own  de- 
struction (ver.  11),  and  that  they  shall  burn  up 
like  lime^itone,  yea  like  dry  brushwood  (ver.  12). 

2.  Behold  their  valiant  ones burned 

with  fire.— Vers.  7-12.  By  lp;'2f  and  ]VDy 
the  Prophet  intends  to  express  contrasts.  Heroes 
raise  a  loud  cry  of  lament ;  messengers  of  peace, 
that  should  bring  and  feel  joy,  weep.  Almost 
all  commentators  agree  that  tlie  Prophet  means 
by  these  Jieroes  and  messengers  of  peace  the  am- 
bassadors that  Hezokiah  sent  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  Lacish  (2  Kings  xviii.  14).  They  were 
to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  the  Assyrians  at 
the  cost  of  subjection  and  a  heavy  ransom.  Both 
were  accepted.  But  after  the  prodigious  sum  of 
300  talents  in  silver  and  30  talents  in  gold  was 
paid,  the  Assyrians  still  would  not  retire,  but  de- 
manded beside  the  surrender  of  the  capital. 
The  ambassadors  came  back  with  this  sad  news, 
that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  message  of 
Rabshakeh,  and  with  news  of  all  tlie  ruin  tliat 
the  Assyrians  had  wrought  in  the  land.  In 
verses  8,  9  tlieygive  information  of  tlie  condition 
of  the  land  as  they  had  found  it  in  consequence 
of  these  desolations.  T)ie  roads  lay  desolate 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  20  ;)  passengers  along  them  had 
cea,sed  (Ps.  viii.  9;  Isa.  xxiii.  2;  Lam.  i.  12; 
ii.  15)  ;  there  was  no  commerce  over  them.  He, 
t.  c,  the  king  of  Assyria  had  broken  covenant, 
in  that,  spite  of  the  ransom  he  had  accepted,  he 
still  did  not  retire,  but  made  further  demands. 
He  treated  the  cities  lightly,  that  is,  not  he  de- 
spised them,  but  he  captured  them  by  his  su- 
perior force  that  enabled  him  to  make  little  ac- 
count of  their  resistance.  The  words  contain  an 
intimation  of  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
of  which  x.^xvi.  1  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  13  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  1,  speak.     Moreover  he  does  not  regard 


man  ;  i.  e.,  he  sacrifices  human  life  unsparingly 
(comp.  ii.  22 ;  xiii.  17). 

To  this  point  the  discourse  is  prose.  Now  it 
becomes  poetry.  For  ver.  9  the  Prophet  personi- 
fies things  of  nature.  The  general  notion  earth 
is  specified  by  naming  the  particular  parts  dis- 
tinguished by  their  vegetation.  First  Lebanon, 
to  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  named.  It  is 
ashamed,  withered.  Sharon,  rich  in  flowers,  the 
plain  between  Csesarea  and  Joppa,  has  become 
like  a  steppe  (Ixv.  10).  The  two  fruitful  eleva- 
tions east  and  west,  Bashan  and  Carmel,  espe- 
cially noted  for  their  forests  (ii.  13)  autumnlike 
shake  oflf  their  leaves  (lii.  2,  comp.  Exod.  xiv. 
27  ;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  15).  The  sad  news  of  the  em- 
bassy is  at  an  end.  It  bows  the  hearts  of  the 
Israelites  down  deep,  but  for  the  Loed  it  is  the 
signal  that  now  has  come  the  moment  to  inter- 
fere. But  with  Him  the  interference  is  bitter 
earnest.  This  appears  in  tlie  three-merabered 
sentence  with  its  thrice  repeated  selfsummons, 
ver.  10.  The  Lord  announces  to  the  Assyrians 
the  vanity  of  their  purpose,  yea  its  ruin  to  them- 
selves. "  Ye  shall  conceive  hay,"  i.  e.,  your 
plana  shall  be  like  hay  ;  not  fresh,  full  of  life, 
but  utterly  dry,  without  strength  or  sap;  and 
hence  when  they  come  to  the  light  they  shall 
prove  to  be  dry,  dead  stubble.  That  they  shall 
prove  their  own  destruction  the  Prophet  ex- 
presses by  saying :  your  puffing  (comp.  xlv.  4; 
XXX.  28)  shall  be  a  fire  to  devour  you  (i.  31 ;  ix. 
17).  This  is  characterized  by  a  two-fold  image 
(ver.  12).  The  first  is  burning  lime.  Water 
poured  on  lime  causes  it  to  sink  away  without 
flame  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiv.  5;  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Amos  ii.  1).  But  thorns  liurn  with  a  bright 
flame,  a  loud  crackling  and  much  smoke.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Prophet  would  say  that,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrians,  many  nations  would 
disappear  in  the  great  conflagration  unnoticed 
and  leaving  no  trace,  whereas  the  fall  of  others 
(he  means,  doubtless,  the  greater  and  better 
known)  will  make  the  world  wonder  at  the 
grand  spectacle  they  present. 


4.    THE    ALARM  OF  SINNERS;  THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  PIOUS. 
Chaptee  XXXIII.  13-22. 

13  Hear,  ye  tJiat  are  far  off,  what  I  have  done  ; 
And,  ye  that  are  near,  acknowledge  my  might. 

14  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  ; 
Fearftilness  hath  surprised  the  'hypocrites. 

Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ? 
Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? 

15  He  that  walketh  'righteously,  and  speaketh  ''uprightly 
He  that  despiseth  the  gain  of 'oppressions, 

That  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes, 
That  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  *blood, 
And  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil ; 

16  He  shall  dwell  on  ^high  : 

His  place  of  defence  shall  he  the  munitions  of  rocks : 
'Bread  shall  be  given  him  ; 
His  waters  shall  be  sure. 
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17  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his  beauty  : 
They  shall  behold  nhe  land  ^that  is  very  far  off. 

18  Thine  heart  shall  meditate  terror. 

"Where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  ''receiver  ? 
Where  is  ^he  that  counted  the  towers  ? 

19  Thou  shalt  not  see  ^a  fierce  people, 

A  people  of  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  perceive  ; 
Of  a  ^stammering  tongue,  that  thou  canst  not  understand. 

20  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  : 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation, 
A  tabernacle  that  ^shall  not  be  taken  down  ; 

Not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed, 
Neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken, 

21  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us 
^A  place  ®of  broad  rivers  and  streams  ; 
"Wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars, 
Neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 

22  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  ^''lawgiver, 
The  Lord  is  our  king  ;  he  will  save  us. 


1  Heb.  in  righteousness, 

*  Ileb.  bloods. 
T  Heb.  weigher. 

10  Heb.  staiutcmaker. 

*  unclean. 

^  the  inscriber  of  the  towers, 
s  A  place  of  streams,  of  rivers  oroad  on  eitJier  side. 


2  Heb.  uprightness. 

^  Heb.  heights,  or,  high  places. 

8  Or,  ridiculous. 

*>  His  bread. 
"  the  audacioits. 


3  Or,  deceits. 

*  Heb.  of  far  distances. 

*  Heb.  broad  spaces,  or  hands. 

0  a  wide  extended  land. 
'  that  does  not  wander. 


Ver.  14.  m>n  only  here  in  Isaiah.  Comp.  Ps.  ii.  11 ; 
xIviii.Y;  Jobiv.  14.— T-U  with  accws.  toc.comp.  Judg.  v.  17; 
Ps.  T.  5;  cxx.  5.  Elsewhere  Isaiah  construes  "1^  with 
prepositions;   xi.  6;   xvi.  4;   liv.  15. \y}    is  the  so- 

T 

called  dativus  ethicus.  Though  elsewhere  this  dative  re- 
fers to  the  actual  subject  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  IG ;  xxxi.  41 ; 
Isa.  ii.  22;  xxxi.  8 ;  xxxvi.  0,  etc.),  according  to  which  it 
would  jieed  to  read  here  17  TU""  ""O,  it  is  in  this  place 

T 

related  to  the  ideal  subject,  i.  e.,  to  the  speakers,  who 
properly  affirm  of  themselves  this  inability  to  dwell 
with  Jehovah.  This  dative  everywhere  represents  a 
phrase  that  affirms  an  intensive  relation  to  the  interests 
of  the  speaker;  in  this  place  say:  who  will  dwell  (we  say 
this  in  relation  to  ourselves,  in  our  own  interest)  with 

devouring  fire,  efcf TpID  again  only  Ps.  cii.  4. 

*1U''  ""D  is  the  beginning  of  Ps.  xv.    Moreover  the  words 
«'E?''D  ni  '"£  iSin  ver.  15  recall  Ps.  xv.  2. 
Ver.  15.  The  plural  V^p'Ti  ■,  juste  facta  occurs  again  in 

Isa.  xlv.  24;  Ixiv.  5. D''1K/''D  'IST  comp.  Prov.  xxiii. 

16;  the  latter  word  again  in  Isa.  xxvi.  7;  xlv.  19. ■ 

J?XD  (comp.  Exod.  xviii.  21)  again  in  Isa.  Ivi.  11  ;  Ivii. 
17.  What  sort  of  ^i"!  is  meant  is  explained  by  tho  ad- 
dition mpL!/^i3  {pppressioncs,  again  only  Prov.  xxviii. 

16). *yjj'^  gee  ver.  9. The  construction  with  JO  is 

eoTWfr.  pracgnans.  For  the  preposition  depends  on  the 
notion  of  refraining  ideally  present  in  1J7J,  "to  shake." 

iniy  comp.  Ps.  XT.5;  Isa.  i.  23;  v.  23;  xlv.  13. 

uTt5  DDX  with  following  |0  occurs  Prov.  xxi.  13,  comp. 

Prov.  xvii.  28. D-DT  is  "  bloodshed,  murder,"  (comp. 

Exod.  xxii.  1;  Isa.  iv.  4). D^J^  rhyming  with  DE3K, 

we  find  here  in  Kal.  with  tho  same  meaning  that  it  has 

in  the  Piel  xxix.  10. ^"^2  PINT  "  to  look  on  evil  with 

pleasure." 

Ver.  16.  D^ISIID,  plural,  in  Isaiah  only  here;  comp. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Judg.  V.  18;  Prov.  viii.  2,  etc. nnXD  as  st.  constr. 

T  : 

comp.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1. ^^^'O,  "asylum,''  "refuge," 


again  only  xxv.  12. 

Ver.  17.  The  2  pers.  masc.  suffix,  as  in  vers.  6  and  20, 
refers  to  the  nation  regarded  as  a  unit. 

Ver.  18.  run,  "  to  think,  consider,  meditari "  (Josh.  i. 

TT 

8 ;  Pa.  i.  2 ;  ii.  1,  etc. ;  Isa.  lix.  13)  may  relate  also  to  what 

is  past. nr3''X,  "terror,"  only  here  in  Isaiah. 'isb 

again  xxxvi.  3;  xxxvii.  2. ipW  as  substantive  only 

here  in  Isaiah  ;  the  verb  "  to  weigh  out "  money  xlvi.  6 ; 
Iv.  2. 

Ver.  19.  The  two  halves  of  this  verse  contain  the  anti- 
thesis of  seeing  and  hearing.  This  proves  that  the  ex- 
planation of  T^IJ  =  T^l?  barbare  loqucns  (Ps.  cxiv.  1)> 
does  not  agree  with  the  context.  That  T^IJ  means 
'*  mute  beckoning  "  according  to  the  Arab,  wa'asa  (Hit- 
zio)  is  disproved  by  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  607  sq.  There  re- 
mains thus  the  explanation  that  takes  I^'lJ  as  part. 
Niph.  from  n"  =  TTV(comp.  DH"'  and  D73n,  TO"*  and 
II^K'O,  p^**  and  pp~l)and  that  with  the  meaning  "hard, 
audacious,  overweening  conduct "  (Stmm.  avaiS-q^,  Vulq. 
impudens).  The  word,  moreover,  is  an-.  Aey.,  and  for  this 
reason  it  may  be  possible  that  Isaiah  hints  at  some  As- 
syrian word  at  present  unknown  to  us. 

Ver.  20.  W"^  an.  Aey.,  Arab,  ta'ana  of  the  roaming  of 

the  nomads. 

Ver.  21.  □''  O  corresponds  to  the  negations  of  ver. 
21. T'nj^  in  Isaiah  again  only  x.  34. Dehtzsch  af- 
ter Luzzatto  has  proved  that  DIpD  is  not  to  be  taken  = 
loco,  "  instead."  The  suffixes  in  1^  and  1J"1!J^^  are  ma- 
nifestly   to    be    referred    to     DIpD- D^K'    "oar" 

(comp.  lOIK'rD  Ezek.  xxvii.  29  and  tO')WD  Ezek.  xxviL  6) 
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is  an-.  \ey. '^  contracted   from  ■'1^,  cavum,  rotundum 

aliquid,  is  a  great  bellied-out  ship  (Num.  xxiv.  24;  Ezek. 
XXX.  0;  Ps.  cv.  41). 
Ver.  22.  Since  it  does  not  read. 1Jj;^l!/1D  (xliii. 3;  xlviL 


15,  etc.),  I  woald  accord  with  Hnzia,  who  takes  ljj7a, 
1JB3K',  IJppriD,  not  as  predicates  but  as  apposition 
with  niri",  so  that  Uj;'!^!  is  the  sole  predicate  of  the 
foregoing  three  subjects  which  are  comprehended  em- 
phatically in  the  J{in. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Here  we  have  the  final  and  broadest  circuit 
of  waves  before  us.  According  to  ver.  10,  Je- 
hovah was  about  to  arise  and  come  to  the  rescue. 
He  has  done  RO.  The  rescue  is  accomplished  in 
an  astounding  fashion.  The  present  passage  be- 
longs to  time  after  the  rescue.  It  presupposes  it. 
For  it  contains  glances  into  the  future,  that  rest 
upon  that  deed  as  their  foundation.  First  the 
LoKD  summons  those  far  and  near  to  give  proper 
attention  to  what  He  does  (ver.  13).  Then  the 
Prophet  describes  the  effect  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  sinners  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  ter- 
rified :  they  would  flee  the  neighborhood  of  this 
mighty  God,  for  they  are  ill-at-ease  in  it.  Hence 
they  ask  :  who  can  abide  by  this  devouring  fire  ? 
{ver.  14).  To  this  is  replied:  this  fire  is  harm- 
less for  the  pious,  the  lovers  of  truth,  the  right- 
eous (ver.  15),  for  such  will  dwell  in  Jerusalem 
in  security  and  abundance  (ver.  IG);  and  will 
pee  the  king  of  Israel  sitting  in  miglit  and  glory 
at  the  head  of  a  wide  empire  (ver.  17).  As  one 
thinks  of  sometliing  that  has  disappeared  from 
memory,  so  shall  men  reflect  on  the  time  of  war's 
distress  (ver.  18),  and  of  the  terrific  presence  of 
the  barbaric  nation  in  the  land  (ver.  19).  Zion 
■will  be  a  secure  fortress,  a.  quiet,  abiding  place 
of  worsliip,  and  no  more  a  shifting  tabernacle  as 
in  the  time  of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
(ver.  20).  For  Jehovah  is  there  Himself  in  His 
majesty  ;  protecting  waters  surround  the  place 
(ver.  21),  and  the  Lord  Himself  as  judge,  law- 
giver and  king  is  the  deliverer  of  His  people 
(ver.  22). 

2.  Hear my  might— Ver.  13.    The  piece 

begins  with  the  cry  of  a  herald  that  makes  known 
to  the  whole  world  the  accomplished  mighty  act. 
For  the  perfect  'JTtoN  without  doubt  designates 
the  act  of  rescue  as  accomplished,  which  verses 
1,  3,  10  held  in  prospect ;  and  we  must  regard 
nipJ  (as  often  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  where 
m^J  and  Hl/S  continually  stand  parallel :  1 
Kings  XV.  23;  xvi.  27;  xxii.  46,  clc),  in  tlie  con- 
crete sense  as  a  display  of  power,  and,  because  of 
'n't^N,  as  already  come  to  pass.  But  the  herald's 
cry  would  intimate  that  an  event  of  vast  and 
wide  effect  has  happened,  of  concern  to  all  men, 
even  to  those  far  remote.  For  they  may  know 
from  this  who  is  the  true,  and  therefore  also  who 
is  their  God.  For  He  that  did  what  haiipcned 
to  the  Assyrian  host  in  the  neighborliood  of  Jeru- 
ealera  in  Hezckiah's  lime  must  be  God  over  all 
gods  (comp.  xxxvi.  18-20;  xxxvii.  10-13)  and 
Lord  over  all  lords.  Those  near  are  plainlv  tlie 
Israelites,  who  had  in  great  part  been  witnesses 
of  the  deed.  These  should  acknowledge  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Lord's  power.  According  to 
their  inward  condition  they  should  draw  from  it 
comfort  or  warning. 

3.  The     sinners seeing     evil. — Vers. 

14-15.  The  Prophet  first  presents  tliat  mighty 
deed  as  a  warning  to  the  wicked.     Such  were  the 


idolaters  who  had  no  joy  in  a  proof  so  irrefraga- 
ble of  the  sole  power  and  divinity  of  .lehovah. 
Therefore  these  sinners  (i.  28 ;  xiii.  9)  and  the 
unclean  (ix.  16;  x.  G;  xxxii.  6 — there  lies  in  the 
word  a  hint  at  idolatry)  in  Zion  are  terrified. 
Devoid  of  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  because 
they  would  not,  not  because  they  could  not  have 
it,  the  nearness  of  this  almighty,  and  above  all 
of  this  holy  God  is  in  the  highest  degree  burden- 
some to  these  people-  Living  in  Jerusalem 
where  this  God  has  His  fire  and  His  furnace 
(xxxi.  9)  is  painful  to  them.  Hence  they  cry: 
who  among  us,  etc.  It  is  manifest  that  by  the 
devouring  fire  they  mean  Jehovah.  By  the 
strarjes  Assyriorum  He  had  proved  Himself  to  be 
Fuch.  And  shall  they  ever  remain  near  this 
power  that  is  as  irresistibly  present  as  it  is  terri- 
ble? The  expression  is  taken  from  Deut.  iv.  24; 
ix.  3,  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  6 ;  xxx.  27,  30.  IplO  de- 
signates here  the  place  where  the  fire  burns, 
"the  heartli."  By  calling  this  everlasting  they 
judge  themselves  :  for  they  show  by  that  a  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  a  veritable  divine  fire,  that  burns 
there,  not  an  imaginary  one.  But  just  with  this 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  Prophet  (ver.  15)  replies  to  their  inquiry, 
that  one  may  dwell  very  well  by  tliis  burning 
fire.  But  with  the  Holy  One,  one  must  live  holy. 
The  image  He  proceeds  to  draw  of  a  holy  life  is 
an  Old  Testament  one.  The  traits  of  it  are  chiefly 
taken  from  passages  in  the  Psalms  (see  Text,  and 
Gram.).  Shaking  the  hands,  (thus  refraining 
them)  from  taking  a  bribe,  is  a  strong  expression 
for  striving  to  keep  and  prove  the  Integrity  of 
the  hands. 

4.  He    shall     dwell will    save    us. — 

Vers.  lG-22.  This  is  the  confirmation  that  one 
may  dwell  happily  with  the  devouring  fire.  For 
these  verses  show  what  blessings  they  shall  have 
who  live  agreeably  to  the  holy  being  of  God. 
And  since  there  shall  never  be  wanting  such  in 
Zion,  the  salvation  and  glory  of  Zion  is  assured 
for  all  time.  Thns  these  verses  contain  the  same 
thought  uttered  by  the  Prophet  already  xxviii. 
16  sqq.  ;  xxix.  22  sqq. ;  xxx.  15,  19  sqq. ;  xxxi. 
6  sq. ;  xxxii.  1  sqq.,  15  sqq.,  that  Israel's  deliver- 
ance depends  on  an  upright  and  thorougii  conver- 
sion to  the  Lord  ;  that  on  this  condition,  however, 
it  is  secure  forever.  ]DKJ  "  what  is  certain,  never 
deceives  expectation,  never  fails "  (comp.  ver". 
6  ;  Jer.  xv.  18  ;  Isa.  xxii.  23,  25).  As  happened 
vers.  5,  G,  so  here,  for  the  Prophet  the  salvation 
of  the  near  present  merges  into  one  with  the  great, 
final  Messianic  period.  And  so,  influenced  per- 
haps by  the  then  oppressed  look  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  he  contemplates  the  latter  beaming  with 
the  joy  of  victory,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
type  of  the  Messiah,  resplendent  in  the  suprcmest 
beauty  and  glory,  whose  beauty  the  author  of  Pa. 
xlv.  (ver.  3)  had  also  seen  prciigured  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  tho  bridegroom-king  whom  he  ccle- 
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brated.  That  the  Prophet's  glance  penetrates  into 
the  Messianic  future  appears  from  the  expression 
the  land  that  is  very  far  off  (viii.  9 ;  Jer.  viii. 
19),  The  expression  is  too  strong  to  be  under- 
stood merely  of  free  motion  in  the  land  in  con- 
trast with  the  confining  siege,  or  of  the  normal 
extending  of  Israelitish  territory  according  to 
Deut.  i.  7  ;  xi.  24.  As  royal  pomp  and  beauty 
adorns  the  person  of  the  king,  so  immeasurable 
extent  does  liis  land,  'n  ]'"1K  is  thus  not  a  far 
distant,  but  a  wide  extended  land.  It  is  the  same 
thought  that  meets  us  ii.  2  sqq. ;  ix.  7  ;  xi.  10 ; 
XXV.  6  sqq. 

The  Prophet  in  vers.  18,  19  connects  his  glori- 
ous image  of  the  future  with  the  mournful  condi- 
tion of  the  present.  For  he  describes  it  as  a  chief- 
blessing  of  that  future,  that  the  bad  things  of  the 
present  will  be  present  to  thoughtful  contempla- 
tion as  things  that  one  rejoices  to  have  overcome. 
Et  hoc  maiiinisse  juvabil.  In  his  graphic  way 
the  Prophet  gives  prominence  to  particular 
terrors  that  must  have  left  a  peculiarly  deep  im- 
pression. The  13  J,  "  writer,"  and  the  bp.Jy, 
''  weigher,"  before  whom  one  had  to  appear  and 
pay  tribute,  and  who  then  weighed  the  valuables 
received,  and  made  a  list  of  them,  were  certainly 
persons  of  terror  from  whose  mouths  they  had 
often  had  experience  of  the  Vae  metis  (I.ivy,  6, 
48).  ["The  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  i.  20,  has  a 
sentence  so  much  like  this,  in  the  threefold  repe- 
tition of  the  question  where,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
word  scribe,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
fortuitous  coincidence."  "  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  imitation,  as  to  form  and  diction,  of 
the  one  before  us."— J.  A.  Alex-^ndee,  in  he.']. 
Again  it  must  have  made  a  terrible  impression, 
when  from  the  walls  they  saw  the  enemy  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  attacking  the  city  by  one 
of  the  leaders  riding  around  the  walls,  regarding 
the  towers,  counting  them  and  taking  notes  of  his 
observations  (comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  13).  What  hap- 
piness to  bo  able  to  call  out :  "  where  are  they 
now  those  fearful  men  ?  They  have  disappeared 
forever  1"  What  felicity  to  be  quit  of  the  foreign, 
repulsive  appearance  of  this  enemy;  no  more  to 
be  compelled  to  see  the  overweening  nation  ;  no 
more  to  hear  its  barbarous  sounds  1  The  Israel- 
ites will  no  more  hear  ''  (he  nation  too  deep_  of 
lip  to  be  understood"  and  "stammering  and  jab- 
bering with  the  tongue  (comp.  on  xxviii.  11 ; 
xxxvii.  22)  without  meaning." 

The  Prophet  having  enumerated  the  bad  things, 
now  directs  attention  to  the  good  that  is  to  be 


seen  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  He  first  describes 
Zion  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation.  There 
is  the  temple ;  there  Jehovah  dwells  (comp.  on 
ver.  14) ;  thither  the  people  assemble  to  worship 
the  Lord  and  keep  His  feasts.  Thus  He  calls 
the  city  Un;?lD  D'lp  (comp.  H^ID  nn  xiv.  13, 
comp.  i.  14).    That  he  intends  an  antithesis  to 

ni'13  tHN  appears  from  ver.  15.  Israel  then  has 
no  more  a  tabernacle,  a.  city  for  festival  gathering 
(of  the  people  with  one  another,  and  with  Je- 
hovah). As  such  Zion  must  be  especially  looked 
to.  And  if  one  looks  more  narrowly,  then  the 
meaning  of  this  designation  appears  to  be  that 
Jerusalem  will  be  a  secure,  quiet  abode  (xxxii. 
18),  of  course  still  a  tabernacle,  but  no  longer  so 
in  the  original,  nomadic  sense ;  not  like  the 
travelling  tent  of  the  wilderness,  but  one  that 
does  not  move  about.  The  Prophet  signifies  that 
there  shall  happen  to  it  neither  a  voluntary  nor 
a  violent  breaking  up  of  the  tabernacle  (pHJ 
means  a  violent  rending,  comp.  v.  27,  noi  the 
usual  striking  of  a  tent).  This  permanent  taber- 
nacle shall  be  attended  with  a  glorious  rest  for 
the  people  of  God  in  the  future  that  is  described, 
that  shall  be  founded  on  the  presence  in  the 
midst  of  them  of  Jehovah,  the  highest  Majesty. 
The  Lord  is  called  a  place  of  rivers,  of  course 
in  a  figure.  In  all  this  figurative  description  lies 
the  notion  of  defence,  refuge.  Hence  "a  place 
of  rivers"  may  as  appropriately  be  used  of  Je- 
hovah, as  "  rock,  tower,  shield,  horn  of  salva- 
tion," (Ps.  xviii.  3).  But  commentators  are  right 
in  saving  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  cities  like 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii._  8), 
that  were  defended  by  great  rivers  and  river 
canals.  The  present  Jerusalem  lacked  such  de- 
fences, but,  such  is  the  meaning,  Jehovah  Him- 
self will  be  river-defences,  onnj  may  allude 
to  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  O'lS'  to  the 
similarly  located  cities  of  Egypt;  for  injn  ia 
kut'  'e^ox'/v  the  Euphrates  (viii.  7  ;  xi.  15)  and 
IN'  the  Nile  (xix.  7,  8;  xxiii.  10).  Those 
streams  and  canals  that  recede  right  and  left,  and 
thus  are  very  broad,  are  called  D'T  '3m  (comp. 
Ps.  civ.  25  ;  'isa.  xxii.  18 ;  Gen.  xxxiv.  21 ;  Judg. 
xviii.  10 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  10  ;  Neh.  viL  4).  Neither 
oared-ship,  nor  sail-ship  shall  be  able  to  pass 
these  mighty  waters.  The  Prophet  ends  with 
rhymes  that  make  the  conclusion  sound  like  a 
hymn.  Jehovah,  Israel's  judge  (ii.  4  ;  xi.  3,  4), 
lawgiver  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  21),  and  king,  is 
also  its  deliverer. 


Recapitulation  and  Conclasion. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  23,  24. 

23  'Thy  tacldings  are  loosed  ; 

'They  could  not  well  strengthen  their  mast, 
They  could  not  spread  the  ""sail : 
Then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil  divided  ; 
The  lame  take  the  prey. 

24  And  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick :  .... 
The  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity. 

^  Or,  The-Tf  have  forsaken  thy  facklinga. 

'  They  hold  not  erect  their  mast.  '  fi^- 
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TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  23.  We  must  take  WOj  Niph.  as  the  pas- 
sive of  the  notion  missum  faccre,  "  to  slaclcen "  (comp. 
Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Prov.  xvii.  14).  Expositors  take  13  to 
mean  tlie  socket  in  whicli  tlie  mast  sets  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship.  But  that  (the  iVToireSi))  is  not  held  by  the 
cables.  And  wlien  Vitrinqa  says  that  the  cables  malum 
sustintntci,  thecae  succurrunt,  that  is  even  not  pTH.  For 
this  word  denotes  adstringere,  firmum  reddere,  and  can 
only  relate  directly  to  the  mast,  as  occurs  in  the  text. 
Hence  DREcnsLEE  would  not  take  cables  but  the  seamen 
as  subject  of  Ipin''  I  in  which  case  the  negative  expres- 
sion appears  strange.  Hence  I  think  that  |5  here  is 
not  the  substantive,  but  the  adjective  derived  from  p3, 
erectus  sletit,  which  means  rectus,  and  would  here  be 


GRAMMATICAL. 

taken  in  its  original  physical  sense,  though  everywhere 
else,  indeed,  it  is  used  in  a  spiritual  or  moral  sense  (un- 
less, perhaps,  1  Kings  vii.  29,  31  form  exceptions). 

Tlie  sufBx  in  DJ  ID  (comp.  xxx.  17)  is  also  proof  that  the 
cables  are  subject.  For  it  is  their  chief  aim  to  hold  the 
mast  (comp.  GoLL,  KuUurbilder  aus  Hellas  und  Rom.  II., 
p.  19T).  This  may,  therefore,  be  called  their  mast.  The 
tangled  cables  hinder  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  (the  iiri- 
(TriiJ.ov  or  ^apaarjfj.ov,  (comp.  Kzek.  xxvii.  7). "Tj;  de- 
noting "booty"  occurs  again  only  Gen.  xlix.  27;  Zeph. 
iii.  8. 
Ver.  24.  Ver.  23  and  \yc/  make  it  clear  that  H^  refers 

to  Jerusalem. tlj;  KK^J  occurs  only  here ;  butcomp. 

Ps.  xxxii.  1  and  Isa.  iii.  3 ;  ix.  14. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 


1.  We  regarded  ver.  22,  in  form  and  contents, 
as  a  conclusion  of  the  proplietic  perspective  that 
joins  on  to  the  act  of  deliverance  spoken  of  before 
ver.  13,  and  presupposes  it.  Witli  ver.  23  the 
Prophet  returns  into  the  immediate  present  dis- 
tress from  which  proceeds  the  entire  prophetic 
cycle  of  chaps,  xxviii. — xxxiii.  At  ver.  23  wc 
stand  again  in  the  period  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrians.  With  few,  yet  vigorous  and  clear 
lines  the  Prophet  portrays,  in  the  first  three 
clauses  of  ver.  23,  the  present  distress,  using  an 
image  suggested  by  ver.  21.  He  compares  the 
kingdom  of  .Judah  to  a  ship  whose  cables  hang 
loose  and  hold  neither  flag  nor  ma.st  [but  see 
comment  below].  For  then  ( i.  e.,  in  the  great  mo- 
ment referred  to,  vers.  1  and  3,  whose  approach 
he  had  announced  as  immediate  ver.  10,  and  pre- 
supposes ver.  13  sgq.),  in  this  great  moment  great 
booty  is  distributed,  and  in  fact  plunder  is  so  easy 
that  tlie  lame  themselves  can  share  in  it  (ver.  23 
end).  Now  Israel  is  reinvigorated  to  a  healthy, 
strong  life.  It  has  in  that  deliverance  the  pledge 
that  God  has  forgiven  its  sin,  and  that  is  the 
pledge  of  all  salvation  (ver.  24).  Thus  the  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  brief  word  as  it  began. 
And  the  pith  of  it  is  the  same  fact  to  which  ver. 
1  refers  from  another  side. 

2.  Thy  taeklings iniquity. — Vers.  23, 

24.  Expositors  down  to  Ewald,  whom  Dkeciis- 
liER  and  Delitzsch  join  [so  also  Baenes,  J.  A. 
Alexandek,  Bibks],  understand  the  image  of 
the  sliip  to  refer  to  Assyria,  and  to  form  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  allegory  of  ver.  21  :  did  the  enemy 
succeed  in  crossing  those  trenches,  they  would  be 
wrecked,  and  Israel  would  divide  the  spoil.  The 
following  considerations  conflict  with  this  view : 
1)  ver.  22  concludes  the  preceding  discourse;  2) 
according  to  ver.  21  the  hostile  ships  will  not 
cross  over  those  water  trenches;  the  mention  of 
them  is  in  respect  only  of  plundering  and  de- 
struction ;  3)  the  description  of  ver.  23  does  not 
suit  a,  vessel  disabled  in  conflict,  but  only  one 
badly  equipped  for  battles  ;  4)  what  is  said  of  the 
lame  plundering  implies  a  locality  that  such  can 
reach,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  part  in  a 

sea-fight;  5)  the  feminine  sufiix  in  ■]'7::n  refers 
to  Zion.  because  Assyria  is  nowhere  else  made  fe- 
minine.    For  in  the  sole  passage  quoted  in  proof 


that  it  is  (xxx.  32)  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 

if  the  reading  n3  be  correct,  still  the  suffix  must 

"*"  .... 

refer  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  which  is  impassible 

in  our  text.  [The  Author  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  view  he  controverts,  which,  as  put  by  J.  A. 
Alexandek,  in  loo.,  seems  more  nat-jral  than  his 
own.  "There  is,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  a 
sudden  apostrophe  to  the  enemy  considered  as  a 
ship.  It  was  said  (ver.  21)  that  no  vessel  .should 
approach  the  holy  city.  But  now  the  Prophet 
seems  to  remember  that  one  had  done  so,  the 
proud  ship  Assyria.  But  what  was  its  fate?  He 
sees  it  dismantled  and  abandoned  to  its  enemies." 
— Tr.]       . 

The  ship  of  the  Jewish  state  presents  a  desolate 
spectacle.  But  patience  1  TAen  (i.e.,  in  the  mo- 
ment, that  is  partly  predicted,  partly  presupposed 
in  what  precedes),  spoil  will  be  divided,  which  im- 
plies complete  victory.  The  accumulation  of  words 

meaning  booty  (^,I'.  77tJ',  ID)  denotes  the  rich 
abundance  of  it.  What  is  said  of  the  lame  inti- 
mates plainly  enough  that  the  field  of  plunder 
must  have  been  near  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  fled.  For  only  then  could  such  reach 
the  camp  or  venture  into  it.  Manifestly  the  Pro- 
phet has  in  mind  the  same  fact  to  which  he  refers 
ver.  4  (2  Kings  xix.  35sqq.;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  sqq.). 
As  in  vers.  5,  6  the  spoiling  of  the  Assyrian  is 
made  the  pledge  of  all  other  displays  of  divine 
grace,  so,  too,  here.  The  nation  that  has  experi- 
enced such  salvation  from  God  may  comfort  it- 
self with  the  assurance  of  all  support  both  for  the 
body  (24  o)  [comp.  .ler.  xiv.  18]  and  for  the  soul 
(24  6).  Eotli  hang  closely  together  (comp.  Luke 
V.  20sqq.).  But  forgiving  sin  is  the  chief  mat- 
ter :  for  sin  separates  God  and  man  ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  away,  both  are  closely  united,  and 
the  way  ia  opened  for  blessing  men  (comp.  vers. 
5,6). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxiii.  1.  Per  quod  quia  peccat,  per  idem 
punitur  et  ipse.  Jer.  xxx.  16  ;  comp.  Adonibezek, 
Judg.  i.  5  sqq.;  Matth.  vii.  2. 

2.  On  xxxiii.  10.  God  alone  knows  when  the 
proper  moment  has  come  for  Him  to  interpose. 
Till  then  He  waits — but  not  a  moment  longer. 
Till  then  it  is  our  part  to  wait  with  patience. 


CHAP.  XXXIII.  23-24. 
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But  let  the  right  moment  come,  and  let  the  Lord 
once  say :  "  Now  will  I  rise,"  then  what  is  not  of 
God  falls  to  pieces,  then  the  nations  must  despair 
and  kingdoms  fall ;  the  earth  must  pass  away 
when  He  lets  Himself  be  heard  (Ps.  xlvi.  7). 
Then  the  hidden  truth  of  things  becomes  mani- 
fest: what  appeared  strong  then  appears  weak, 
and  the  weak  strong,  that  the  Lord  alone  may  be 
high  at  that  time  (ii.  11 ;  v.  15). 

3.  Ver.  14.  Here  we  get  a  deep  insight  into  the 
obstinate  and  despairing  heart  of  man,  and  recog- 
nize why  it  will  not  endure  a  living  and  personal 
God.  A.S  Peter  said :  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord"  (Luke  v.  8),  so  they 
would  turn  the  living  God  out  of  the  world,  be- 
cause they  feel  themselves  to  be  sinful  men,  who 
cannot  renounce  their  sins,  because  they  wiU  not; 
for  did  they  but  earnestly  will  to  do  so,  then  they 
could  also.  The  inmost  reason  of  all  practical 
'  and  theoretical  heathenism  is  the  feeling  of  the 
natural  man  that  he  and  the  holy  God  cannot  ex- 
ist side  by  side  in  the  world.  One  or  other  must 
yield.  Instead  of  adopting  the  way  and  means 
which  God  reveals,  by  which  from  natural  and 
sinful  men  we  may  become  holy  children  of  God, 
we  rather  deny  the  living  God  and  substitute 
either  demons  (1  Cor.  x.  20)  or  abstractions  for 
Him.  But  the  Prophet  here  awakens  the  presen- 
timent that  we  may  become  holy  children  of  God 
(ver.  15) ;  the  Son  of  God,  however,  in  the  new 
covenant  teaches  us  this  with  perfect  clearness 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9  sqq.). 

HOMILBTICAL  HINTS. 

1.  Vers.  2-6.  Help  in  great  distress.  1)  On  what 


condition  (believing  prayer,  ver.  2) ;  2)  Its  ground 
a.  the  grace  of  God  (ver.  2  a);  b.  the  power  of 
God  (ver.  3  6,  v.  5  a)  ;  3)  Its  two  sides,  in  that  it 
IS  a.  corporal  (vers.  3,4);  h.  spiritual  (vers.  5,  6). 

2.  [Ver.  5.  When  God's  enemies  and  ours  are 
overthrown,  both  He  and  we  are  glorified.  "  1. 
God  will  have  the  praise  of  it  (ver.  5  a)  ;  2.  HLs 
people  will  have  the  blessing  of  it  (ver.  5  6)." 
M.  Henry]. 

3.  Vers.  10-13.  The  Lor^s  acts  of  deliverance. 
1.  They  come  at  the  right  moment  (ver.  10).  2. 
They  are  thorough  in  their  effects  (vers.  11,  12). 
3.  They  teach  us  to  know  and  praise  God. 

4.  [Ver.  14.  "  1.  The  hypocrites  will  be  greatly 
alarmed  when  they  see  punishment  come  upon 
the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  God.  2.  In 
such  times  they  will  have  none  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  confidence  which  His  true  friends  have. 
3.  Such  alarm  is  evidence  of  conscious  guilt  and 
hypocrisy.  4.  The  persons  here  spoken  of  had  a 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment— a 
belief  which  hypocrites  and  sinners  always  have, 
else  why  should  they  be  alarmed  ?  5.  The  pun- 
ishment of  hypocrites  in  the  church  will  be  dreadr 
ful."  A.  Barnes]. 

5.  [The  character  of  a  righteous  man  (ver.  15). 
The  reward  of  the  righteous  (ver.  16  sqq.).  See 
M.  Henry  and  Barnes  in  ioc. — Tr.] 

6.  Vers.  20-22.  Comfort  for  the  church  in  adver- 
sity. The  church  of  the  Lord  stands  fast.  For 
1.  It  is  the  last  and  highest  institution  of  God 
(ver.  20).  2.  The  Lord  Himself  is  mighty  in  it, 
a.  as  .Judge,  h.  as  a  Master  (Teacher),  c.  as  King 
(vers.  21,  22). 


FOUETH  SUBDIVISION. 
THE    CONCLTJSIOlSr   OF   PAET   FIRST. 

Chap.  XXXIV.— XXXV. 


Chapters  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  are  the  proper  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  For 
chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxix.  are  only  an  historical  sup- 
plement, though  a  very  important  one.  Hence 
I  do  not  think  that  chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  are  only 
the  finale  of  chaps,  xxviii. — xxxiii  ;  for  that  we 
have  already  found  in  chap  xxxiii.  Rather  chaps, 
xxxiv.,  xxxv.  form  a  conclusion  of  the  first  half 
of  the  book  that  sums  up  and  finishes  the  an- 
nouncements of  judgment  and  salvation  of  the  first 
part,  and  prepares  for  and  introduces  those  of  part 
second.  For  we  notice  already  in  these  chapters 
the  language  of  xl.— Ixvi.  First  of  all  the  Pro- 
phet carries  us  in  chap,  xxxiv.  to  the  end  of  days. 
As  if  to  make  an  end  corresponding  to  the  begin- 
ning, i.  2,  he  summons  the  earth  and  all  its  in- 
habitants to  notice  the  announcement  of  the  final 
judgment  that  is  to  comprehend  heaven  and  earth 
(xxxiv.  1-4).  But  he  is  not  in  condition  to  rep- 
resent the  how  of  the  world's  destruction.  As  re- 
marked in  the  introduction  to  xxiv. — xxvii.,  he 
can  only  paint  that  remote  judgment  in  colors  of 
the  present.  He  gives  at  once  a  vi^'id  and  an 
agreeable  picture  of  it  by  representing  it  as  a 
judgment  against  Edom.     For  the  negative  base 


of  Israel's  hope  of  salvation  is  that  its  enemies 
shall  be  destroyed.  That  the  Prophet  means  here 
to  conclude  all  announcement  of  judgment  against 
their  enemies  appears  from  the  demand  of  ver. 
16  that  they  shall  search  "the  book  of  the  Lord," 
and  compare  the  prediction  there  with  the  fulfil- 
ment. We  shall  try  to  show  that  this  appeal  to 
"the  book  of  the  Lord"  implies  the  entire  fore- 
going book. 

In  chap.  xxxv.  the  Prophet  presents  the  other 
side  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  final 
redemption  of  Israel.  It  appears  as  a  return 
home  to  Zion  out  of  exile.  Not  a  word  intimates 
that  the  Prophet  basin  mind  only  the  return  from 
Babylon.  He  names  no  land ;  he  speaks  only  of 
return  ( jO?',',  ver.  10)  in  general.  Already  in 
Deut.xxx.3sqq.it  is  promised  that  the  Lord 
will  gather  the  Israelites  and  bring  them  back  out 
oi  all  lands,  even  though  driven  out  to  the  end  of 
heaven,  thence  too  the  Lord  will  fetch  thera.  On 
the  ground  of  this  passage  Isaiah  Iiad  already 
held  out  a  similar  prospect  (xi.  11  sqc].;  xix.  23pq.; 
xxvii.  12  sq.),  and  after  him  Jeremiah  especi.illy 
deals  much  in  this  particular  of  the  glorious  last 
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time  (xvi.  14sqq.;  xxiii.  3;  xxix.  14;  xxxii. 
37;  xl.  12;  xlvi.  27).  Therefore  the  Prophet 
promises  liere  glorious  and  joyful  return  home — 
that  to  the  Israelite  must  be  dearest  of  all— and 
the  object  of  his  greatest  longing  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  5, 
6),  and  in  that  home  eternal  joy  (ver.  10).  One 
may  say  that  he  draws  here  the  outline  of  the  pic- 
ture that  he  afterwards  carries  out  in  chaps,  xl.- 
Ixvi.  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  forms. 

Their  contents  show  that  the  two  chapters  be- 
long together.  Chap.  xxxv.  is  the  necessary  ob- 
verse of  xxxiv.  The  expressions '  7  "I'Sn  D'JH  ilU 
xxxv.  7,  which  manifestly  contrasts  with  xxxiv. 
13,  form  a  close  bond  between  the  two  chapters ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  TSn  in  the  sense  of  IVn 

•    T  "  T 

occurs  only  in  these  two  places.  Also  the  meto- 
nymic  use  of  i)p^  (xxxiv.  15;  xxxv.  6)  which 
occurs  beside  only  Iviii.  8;  lix.  5,  is  a  peculiarity 
of  language  that  poinis  to  the  correlation  of  the 
two  chapters. 

ElCHHOKN,  Gesex.,  Rosenmueller,  De  W., 
Matjr.,  Hitzig,  Ew.,  Umbk.,  Kkobel  and  others 
ascribe  these  chapters  to  a  later  author  that  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  captivity.  They  only  differ  in 
that  some  (Gesenius,  Pi,osenm0Eei,er,  Hitzig, 
Ewald)  put  this  unknown  author  at  the  end  of 
the  exile,  the  others  at  an  earlier  period.  We 
will  show  in  the  exposition,  by  exact  investigation 
of  the  language,  that  both  the  contents  and  the 
form  of  language  of  these  chapters  connect  them 
intimately  with  xl. — Ixvi.,  yet  that  in  both  these 
respects  there  is  also  a  common  character  with 
part  first.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  these  chapters  are  variously  quoted 
by  prophets  before  the  exile.  This  will  be  proved 
in  respect  to  Jer.  xlvi.  10  in  the  comment  on 
xxxiv.  5  sqq.  I  have  shown  the  connection  be- 
tween these  chapters  and  Jer.  1.  27,  39;  li.  40,  60 
sqq.  by  an  extended  examination  in  my  work : 
"Der  Prophet  Jer.  mid  Babylon,  Erlangen,  1850." 
Comp.  KuEPER,  Jerem.  libr.  saer.  interpr.  atque 
vindex,  BeroUni,  18S7,  p.  79  sqq.  Caspabi,  Je- 
rem., ein  Zeugefiir  d.  Eehtheil  von  Jes.  xxxiv.,  ete., 
Zeitaehr.  von  Rudelhach  und  Qnerieke,  1843,  Heft. 
2,  p.  1  sqq.  The  proof  that  Jer.  has  drawn  on 
our  chapters  carries  with  it  the  proof  that  the  re- 
semblances noticed  between  Zeph.  i.  7,  8  and  Isa. 
xxxiv.  6,  and  between  Zeph.  ii.  14  and  Isa.  xxxiv. 
11,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  use  of  these  chapters 
by  Zephaniah,  the  older  contemporary  of  Jere- 
miah, and  not  a  quotation  of  Zephaniah  by  these 
chapters. 

The  reasons  adduced  against  Isaiah's  authorship 
of  these  chapters  will  not  stand  examination. 
Knobel  thinks  the  hatred  of  Edom  in  the  degree 
shown  in  xxxiv.  5  sqq.  is  to  be  found  only  in  pas- 
sages that  belong  to  the  time  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  But  not  to  men- 
tion Obadiah  (especially  vers.  10-14),  there  are 
found  in  Joel  (iv.  19)  and  Amos  (especially  i.  1] 
sciq.)  proofs  enough  that  there  could  be  in  Isaiah's 
time  a  hatred  like  that  expressed  in  our  chapter 
xxxiv.     Wo  will  show  in  the  exposition  of  xxxv. 


that  it  does  not  presuppose  the  Babylonish  exile, 
but  the  second,  great  and  last  exile  in  general. 
It  is  incomprehensible  how  the  announcement  of 
a  great  judgment  on  the  heathen  generally  (xxxiv. 
2,  3,  5  sqq.;  xxxv.  8)  can  denote  a  later  author- 
ship, seeing  the  same  is  announced  in  the  ac- 
knowledged prophecies  of  Isa.  ii.  4,  11  sqq.,  and 
even  in  xxx.  25  sqq.  (see  comm.  in  toe).  But  we 
may  refer  in  this  matter  to  the  entire  liber  apoca- 
lypticus  (xxiv. — xxvii.),  by  assaulting  which  the 
critics  of  course  becloud  for  themselves  the  con- 
spectus of  Isaiah's  field  of  vision.  What  KnobbIi 
further  urges  of  the  extravagant  expectations 
(xxxiv.  3,  4,  9 ;  xxxv.  1,  2,  5  sqq.),  allects  only 
the  bold  and  grand  images  in  which  the  Prophet 
utters  these  expectations.  And  these  images  are 
too  bold,  too  hyperbolical  for  Isaiah  I  If  the  ge- 
nuineness of  chs.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxiv.-xxvii.  is  denied, 
then  the  analogies  for  the  dissolution  of  the  hea- 
vens (xxxiv.  4)  and  for  the  goblins  of  night  and 
wild  beasts  (xxxiv.  11-17)  are  surrendered.  On 
this  subject  we  can  only  refer  back  to  our  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  chap,  xiii.,  xiv.  Finally  Kno- 
BEE  mentions  a  number  of  expressions  in  these 
chapters  which  in  general,  or  at  least,  in  their  pre- 
sent meaning,  occur  only  in  later  writers,  putting 
in  the  latter  class  some  expressions  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  author.  One  may  admit  that  many 
expressions  occur  in  Isaiah  that  only  later  writers 
employ,  or  that  are  analogous  to  expressions  of 
later  use.  But  is  this  any  proof  of  the  later  ori- 
gin of  these  chapters  ?  Isaiah  is  so  opulent  a  spi- 
rit, he  reigns  with  such  creative  power  even  in 
the  sphere  of  language,  and  his  authority  is  so 
great  with  his  successors,  that  we  may  confidently 
affirm,  that  very  many  later  words  and  expressions 
are  to  be  referred  to  him  as  the  source  or  exem- 
plar. Moreover  that  argument  loses  weight  when 
we  consider  that  in  our  chapters  much  ancient 
linguistic   treasure  occurs,  e.  g.,  i^^^,  xxxiv.  3 ; 

DN1,  xxxiv.  7;  DpJ  and  D-lW,  xxxiv.  8. 
"  '■    _  ITT  :  ' 

Isaiah,  then,  is  doubtless  the  author  of  our  chap- 
ters. But  he  wrote  them  in  his  later  period,  when 
Assyria  was  for  him  a  stand-point  long  since  sur- 
mounted, and  when,  withdrawn  from  the  present, 
he  lived,  with  all  his  prophetic  seeing  and  know- 
ing, in  the  future.  I  agree  with  Delitzsch  in 
assuming  that  Isaiah,  in  preparing  the  book  as  a 
whole  (if  he  actually  himself  attended  to  this 
matter),  put  these  chapters  here  as  a  conclusion 
of  the  first  part  of  his  prophetic  discourses.  1 
only  add  that  on  this  occasion  Isaiah  must  have 
added  vei-s.  16, 17  with  their  reference  to  the  now 
completed  "  book  of  the  Lord." 

The  division  of  the  chapters  is  simple : — 

1.  The  judgment  on  all  nations,  xxxiv-  1-4. 

2.  The  judgment  on  Edom  as  representation  of 
the  whole  in  one  particular  example,  of  especial 
interest  to  Israel,  xxxiv.  5-15. 

3.  Concluding  remark:  summons  to  compare 
the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment,  xxxiv.  16,  17. 

4.  The  obverse  of  the  judgment:  Israel's  re- 
demption and  return  home,  xxxv. 


CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-4. 
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1.   THE  JUDGMENT  ON  ALL  NATIONS. 

Chapter  XXXIV.  1-4. 

Come  near,  ye  nations,  to  hear ; 
And  hearken,  ye  people : 
Let  the  earth  hear,  and  'all  that  is  therein ; 
The  world,  and  all  things  that  come  forth  of  it. 
For  'the  indignation  of  the  Loed  is  upon  all  nations, 
And  his  fury  upon  all  their  armies  : 
He  ''hath  utterly  destroyed  them. 
He  hath  delivered  them  to  the  slaughter. 
Their  slain  also  shall  be  cast  out. 
And  their  stink  shall  come  up  out  of  their  carcases, 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  melted  with  their  blood. 
And  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved, 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll : 
And  all  their  host  shall  "fall  down, 
As  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine, 
And  as  a  ^iaUing  fig  from  the  fig  tree. 


1  Heb.  the  fulness  thereof. 
•  the  LORD  has  wrath  on. 


^  hath  cursed. 


^wilt 


*  or,  vfilted  leaf-fdtl. 


l^For  the  sake  of  economy  in  labor  and  space 
we  will  omit  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  the  Au- 
thor's abundant  and  laborious  citations  of  texts  illus- 
trative of  Isaiah's  style,  and  involving  proof  of  the 
common  authorship  of  parts  first  and  second.  Tlie 
Author  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  list  of  the 
wards  and  texts  concerned  in  these  chapters,  which 
appears  at  the  close  of  the  volume  and,  except  where 
the  commentary  furnishes  additional  matter,  we  shall 
refer  to  that  list  by  the  sign  see  list. — Tb.]. 

Ver.  1.  mp,  D'OnS,  D'lypn  see  list. CIJ  occurs 

often  in  both  parts,  e.  ^.,  i,  4;  ii.  4;  x.  7;  xi.  10;  xl.  15; 
xli.  2.  The  expression  nxSni  V1K  occurs  Deut.xxxili. 
16;  Ps.  xxlv.  1 ;  IVIic.  i.  2,  and  often  ;  in  Isaiah  only  here. 
Comp.  ikSdI  DTI  xlii.  10;  Ti.  3;  yiii.  8;  xxxi.  4.— S^H 

(comp.  on  xiii.  IT)  occurs  only  in  part  first. D^i<^X^ 

(plur  tant.)  are  t4  sKyova,  "  the  products."  The  expres- 
sion ia  baaed  on  Gen.  i.  12,  24  (l'^N^  Ni^ljl).  The  Pro- 
phet  thus  does  not  mean  only  men,  as  many,  influenced 
by  the  LXX.  and  Chald.,  have  supposed.  The  word, 
being  made  parallel  with  PIKSd,  denotes  everything 
that  as  production  of  the  earth  fills  it. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GEAMMATICAL. 

Vers.  2,  3.  t|Vp,  X3V,  1130,  □'bSn  see  iisi.— Dn'lJS 
casus  ahsolutus,  comp.  Ewald,  §  309  6.  !i/N3  only  here  in 
Isaiah.    Cornp.  Joel  ii.  20 ;  Amos  iv.  10. 

Ver.  4.  ppO  (as  Terb  only  here  in  Isaiah),  is  used  Ps. 
xxxTiii.  6  of  a  festering  wound,  in  Zeoh.  xiv.  12  of  rot- 
ting flesh,  i.  c,  eyes  and  tongues  rotting  in  their  natu- 
ral place.  In  Lev.  xxvi.  39;  Ezek.  xxiv.  23;  xxxiii.  10  it 
is  used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  passing  away,  dis- 
appearing; Isa.  iii.  24;  t.24.  pO  is  •'that  which  has 
rotted,  mouldered."  Add  to  this  that  :|3n  Ps.  ovi.  43 ; 
Job  xxiv.  24;  Eocles.  x.  18,  denotes  corruera,  collabi ;  IjlD 
Lev.  XXV.  25,  35,  39,  4T  means  "  to  collapse,  decline,  wax 
poor,"  but  >ln  (Amos  ix.  5,  13  ;  Ps.  Ixv.  11,  etc.),  difflucre, 
dissolvi.  Thus  we  must  recognize  as  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  this  family  of  words  "  decomposition,  disso- 
lution, rotting,  mouldering,  turning  to  dust"  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  the  spirit  of  life.  But  this  effect 
may  be  variously  brought  about.  Fire,  c.  g.,  can  pro- 
duce it  in  a  tree  by  scorching  it.  Such  appears  the 
sense  here.    Thus  2  Pet.  iii.  12  oipai/oi  nvpoHii.ei'ai  Avflij- 

(Tovrai.  seems  to  me  to  correspond  to  our  IpDJ. 7JJ 

for  Sj:  see  Geeen's  Oram.,  §  140,  2.     Niph.  only  here  in 

Isaiah  I  Polal.  ix.  4. ^S^J  comp.i.  30;  xxiv.  4;   xxviii. 

1  4  ■  xl.  7,  8;  Ixiv.  6,  especially  as  regards  D/^J  see  on 
xxviii.  1, 4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


!•  It  18  a  mighty  matter,  the  concern  of  all 
nations  that  the  Prophet  has  to  announce :  hence 
he  Bummona  all  to  hear  his  address  (ver.  1).  For 
the_  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  kindled  against  all 
nations  and  all  that  belongf  to  them.  They  are 
all  to  be  given  up  to  the  slaughter  (ver.  2),  and 
shall  be  cast  out  so  that  the  stench  shall  mount 


up,  and  whole  mountains  shall  run  with  blood 
(ver.  3).  Yea,  the  heavens  shall  roll  up  as  by 
strong  heat,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  shall  fall 
likedry  leaves  (ver.  4).  .    ,      r„, 

2.  Come fig  tree.— Vers.  1-4.  The  ex- 
pression D'KVKS  occurs  only  in  Job  and  Isaiah 
(see  on  xxii.  24).    The  use  nearest  like  the  pre- 
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sent  is  xlii.  5.  In  ver.  2  only  the  nations  are 
mentioned  as  the  object  of  the  judgment.  Though 
impersonal  nature  shares  in  it,  still  this  is  only  the 

means  to  an  end.  DNnX'Tj,  having  a  similar  re- 
lation to  that  of  n'J<i'Ny"7J  (see  Tetl.and  Gram.), 
denotes  not  the  host  merely,  but  the  host  of  man- 
kind in  general.  Already,  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
cree of  wrath  determined  against  them,  the  Lokd 


has  laid  on  them  His  curse  or  ban  (D'lnn  xi. 
15;  xxxvii.  11),  and  devoted  them  to  slaughter. 
On  the  description  ver.  3  comp.  xiv.  19 ; 
xxxvii.  36 ;  Ixvi.  24 ;  x.  18 ;  xiii.  7 ;  xix.  1. 
The  passeages  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10, 
12 ;  Kev.  vi.  13,  14  are  founded  on  the  present 
text.  For  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  is  manifest  from  this  de- 
scription comprehending  the  earth  and  heavens. 


2.     THE  JUDGMENT  ON  EDOM,  AS  EEPEESENTATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  IN  ONE 
PARTICULAE  EXAMPLE  OF  SPECIAL  INTEEEST  TO  ISBAEL. 

Chaptek  XXXIV.  5-15. 

5  "For  my  svcord  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven : 
Behold,  it  shall  come  down  upon  Idumea, 
And  upon  the  people  of  my  curse,  to  judgment. 

6  The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  filled  with  blood. 
It  is  made  fat  with  fatness. 

And  with  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats, 
With  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  rams  : 
For  the  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 
And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea. 

7  And  the  ""unicorns  shall  come  down  with  them. 
And  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls  ; 

And  their  land  shall  be  ^soaked  with  blood, 
And  their  dust  made  fat  with  fatness. 

8  "For  it  is  the  day  of  the  Loed's  vengeance, 

And  the  year  of  recompences  for  the  controversy  of  Zion. 

9  Aud  the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch. 
And  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone. 

And  the  land  thereof  shall  become  burning  pitch. 

10  It  shall  not  bs  quenched  night  nor  day  ; 
The  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever : 

From  gensration  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste  ; 
None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

11  But  the  ^cormorant  aud  the  "bittern  shall  possess  it  j 
The  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it : 

And  he  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion^ 
And  the  stones  of  emptiness. 

12  "They  shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the  kingdom, 
But  none  shall  be  there, 

Aud  all  her  princes  shall  be  'nothing. 

13  «And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces, 
Nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof. 
And  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of  "dragons, 
And  a  court  for  *'owls. 

14  "The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  'the  wild  beasts  of  the  island, 
Aud  the  'satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow ; 

The  'screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there. 
And  find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest. 

15  There  shall  the  'great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay, 
And  hatch,  and  gather  under  her  shadow  : 
There  shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered. 
Every  one  with  her  mate. 


CHAP.  XXXIV.  5-15. 


1  Or,  rhinoceros. 
*  Or,  ostriches. 


*  Or,  drunken. 

^  Heb.  daughters  of  the  owl. 

*  Or,  night  monster. 


*  Because  my  svjord  has  become  drunken. 
0  For  a  day  of  vengeance  has  Jehovah. 

*  Its  nobles— there  are  none  to  proclaim  the  monarchy. 
K  And  its  palaces  soar  aloft  in  thorns. 

*  shaggy  monster.— J.  A.  A. 
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3  Or,  pelican. 
6  Heb.  ziim. 


d  porcupine. 
'  no  more. 
^  jackal. 
i  arrowsnake. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  6.  Only  by  great  ingenuity  can  ""^  be  explained  to 
mean  "for."  I-Ience  Knobel  construes  it  as  pleonastic, 
connecting  the  discourse,  and  appeals,  e.  g.,  to  viii.  23. 
But  there  exists  a  plain  causal  connection  between 
vers.  4:  and  T),  only  the  res  causans  is  in  verse  4  and  not 
in  ver.  5,  Hence  ''3  here  =  "  because  "  and  not  '"for." 
Because  the  sword  of  God  has  become  drunken  in  hea- 
ven it  comes  down  to  earth  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  14;  xxxiii. 
11 ;  Exod.  i  19,  etc.). H^l  (comp.  xvi.  9)  is  direct  cau- 

T  ■ 

aative  Piel  =  ebrietatcm  facere,  "  to  produce  drunken- 
ness," As,  e.  g.,  y'DUV]  not  only  means  "  fatten,"  i.  e., 
others,  but  also  "  make,  produce,  grow  fat,"  i.  e.,  grow 
fat  one's-self,  so  this  verb  means  not  only  "  make  others 
drunk"  (Jer.  xxxi.  14;  Ps.  Ixv.  11),  but  also  "make 
one's-self  drunk." — tDDLy37=in  behoof  of  accomplislv 
ing  judgment;  comp.  Hab.  1.  12;  Ezek.  xliv.  24  K'ri; 
comp.  Isa.  xli.  1;  liv.  17,  in  another  sense  Isa.  v.  7; 
xxxii.  1;  xxviii.  26. 

Ver.  0.  Debciisler  refers  mTT'/  to  nK7D :  the  sword 
is  to  the  LoKD  (the  Lord  has  His  sword)  full  of  blood. 
But  then  it  would  need  to  read  ^'^nH,  as  the  sword  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Would  one  translate :  '*  Jeho- 
vah has  a  sword  that  is  full  of  blood,"  that  again  does 
not  suit  the  previous  mention  of  the  sword  verse  5, 
though  this  translation  would  best  suit  the  three  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  nirC/  in  this  section  (verses  2, 
6,9).  The  context  requires  the  rendering  "the  sword 
of  the  Lord  is  full  of  blood."  For  verses  6, 7  manifestly 
tell  what  the  sword,  (thftt  ver.  5  was  to  come  on  Edom), 
when  actually  come,  has  done  to  Edom.  This  is  inti- 
mated by  describing  the  sword  after  the  execution. 
Thus  the  same  sword  as  ver.  5  is  meant.  The  article  is 
wanting  because  mHw  D"in,  (instead  of  nin"'  D^n, 
which  occurs  only  1  Chron.  xxi.  12)  seems  to  be  vox  so- 
iennis,  (Jud.  vii.  20;  Jer.  xii.  12;  xlvii.  6). njtyin  in- 
stead of  njt!?|inn,  Hothpaal  from  tty'l,  comp.  verse  7; 

XXX.23;  Guebn's "G^ram.,  §96,  a. That  p  before  DT 

is  to  be  explained  according  to  ii.  6,  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. Rather  it  seems  that  the  notion  of  causality,  that 
lies  in  ^/H^D  njiyin,  has  passed  over  to  what  follows: 
such  as  was  before  intimated,  the  sword  has  become  from 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  beasts. "13  again  only  xvi. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

1. l-inj7  again  only  i.  11 ;  xiv.  9.— — D'' 7''N  again  in 

Isa.  i.  11;  lx.7.  H^T  and  r\20  (verso  3)  correspond  in 
sense  and  sound.    On  T^21  see  list. 

Ver.  8.  The  Plural  D''D1 /EI/  occurs  only  here :  comp. 

the  sing.  Hos.  ix.  7;  Mic.  vii  3. If  the  pointing  2^*^/ 

is  correct,  then  ^-^  is  to  be  construed  as  substantive. 
For  as  such  it  is  in  the  construct  state  and  has  given  its 
tone  to  the  governing  noun  ;  then  "7  does  not  stand  di- 
rectly before  the  tone  syllable.  But  if  it  is  a  verb,  then  it 
has  the  tone,  and  7  in  that  case  receives  pretonic  ka- 
raets  (comp.  3''T7  iii.  13).  As  noun  y^  means  causae 
actio,  defensio.  in  tho  same  sense  as  the  verb  with  follow- 
ing accusative  (1. 17  ;  Ii.  22)  is  used  (comp,  xix.  20). 

Ver.  10.  DTlVJ  HVJ?  (tho  Masoretic  form  of  writing 
n^fj  occurs  four  times;  Ps.  xUx.  20;  1  Sam.  xv.  29;  1 
Chron.  xxix.  11)  occurs  only  here. )p  ;  inn  see  hst. 

Ver.  12.    n'ln  is  pi^t  absolutely  before. HJwD; 

T      V 

Di3X)  see  list. 

Ver.  13.  nrD^X  comp.  xxiii.  13;  xxv.  2;  xxxii.  14. 

D'^TD;  I^lDp;  and  niH  (kindred  nn  xxxvii.  29)  oc- 
cur only  here  in  Itaiah.  ly^D,  locus  munitus  xvii.  3; 
xxv.  12. nU  see  list. 

Vers.  13, 14," I3.  D'jn,  HJj;'  HO!!,  D^^^f,  D"^t,  ^y^, 
comp.  on  xiii.  21,  22. T^H  (=  "l^Fl,  locus  septus)  oc- 

•    T  ■'   T 

curs  again  in  Isaiah  only  xxxv.  7  (see  Comm.  inloc). — 
*l!^J3  in  Isaiah  only  here. "^jX  has  here  also  its  re- 
strictive sense.  "When  GESENius(r/ies.  p.  ?9)  says:  that 
the  vis  restringendi  relates  non  at  proximum  sed  ad  se- 
quens  quoddam  vocabulum,  and  translates  here  accord- 
ingly: non  nisi  spectra  ibi  habitant,  non  nisi  vultures  ibi 
congregantur,  the  two  statements  exclude  each  other. 
For  where  only  spectra  dwell,  the  vulture  cannot  alpo 
dwell,  and  vice  versa.  To  express  that,  the  !|X  must  be 
joined  to  fl'S'S  and  nn  (vers.  14,  15).  But  both  times 
it  is  joined  to  Dty.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Prophet 
would  say:  only  there  does  the  lilith  rest,  only  there 
does  the  vulture   congregate:  i.e.,  there  is  no  other 

place  so  suitable  for  them. Hiph.  })^y\r\  again  Ii.  4 

in  another  sense  ;  in  xxviii.  12  we  had  the  noun  "^J^D 
"  resting  place."  Also  HUO  "  resting  place,"  only  here 
in  Isaiah  ;  comp.  Gen.  viii.  9;  Lam.  i.  3. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  If  the  Prophet  would  not  deal  only  in  in- 
definite generalities  in  regard  to  the  judgment  on 
the  nationa  of  the  earth,  he  must  give  promi- 
nence to  the  case  of  one  nation  instar  omnium. 
Among  neighboring  nations  Moab,  and  Edom, 
and  Amnion,  were  most  detested  by  the  Israelites 
(comp.  Dent,  xxiii.  3-6  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  5  sqq. ; 
Amos  i.  11 :  Obad.  10  sqq. ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  etc.). 
As  Isaiah  elsewhere,  in  a  similar  connection, 
mentiona  the  Moabites  by  way  of  exemplification 


(xxv.  10  sqq.),  it  is  natural  he  should  give  simi- 
lar prominence  also  to  Edom,  as  he  does  here  and 
Ixiii.  1  sqq.  Now,  because  the  sword  of  Jehovah 
has  already  become  drunken  in  heaven  with 
blood,  it  descends  to  earth,  because  it  finds  no 
more  work  above. 

2.  For  my  sword of  Zion.— Vers.  5-8. 

The  relation  of  this  section  to  what  precedes  is 
this:  the  Prophet  has  said  (vers.  2,  3),  what  the 
LoBi>  purposes  to  do  on   earth,     DO''"inn   and 
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Dim  ver.  2  are  to  be  imderetood  of  acts  of  the 
will,  not  of  performance :  ver.  3  describes  pro- 
phetically what  shall  once  take  place  on  earth  in 
consequence  of  that  divine  decree.  Ver.  4  pic- 
tures the  judgment  that  shall  be  executed  on  the 
heavens,  but  here  the  Prophet  combines  inten- 
tion and  performance.  He  contemplates  the 
judgment  of  God  as  beginning  in  heaven,  and 
continued  on  earth. 

[On  the  construction  of  '3  see  Text,  and  Gram. 

"  It  may  be  construed  in  its  proper  sense,  either 
with  ver.  3  (Hitztg),  or  with  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  description.  All  this  shall  certainly 
take  place /or  mi/  sword  (the  speaker  being  God 
Himself)  is  steeped,"  etc. — .J.  A.  Ales.,  in  loc.]. 

The  expression  is  a  bold  poetic  one.  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  sword  of  the  Lord  again  xxvii.  1 ; 
Ixvi.  16.  But  only  here  does  he  personify  it. 
He  may,  as  regards  th6  sense,  have  in  mind  Deut. 
xxxii.  41-43.  Inevitable  and  irresistible  are  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord.  This  the  Prophet  ex- 
presses by  saying  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
intoxicated  with  the  judgment  accomplished  on 
"the  host  of  the  high  ones  that  are  on  hish" 
(xxlv.  21),  and  thirsting  for  more  blood,  descends 
to  earth,  and  tliat  first  on  Edom,  as  the  nation 
that  above  all  h.is  become  an  object  of  the  divine 
ban.  (D^O  tl''<2  segregatio  ad  internecionem,  1 
Kings  XX.  42  ;  Isa.  xliii.  28).  Vers.  0,  7  describe 
the  effects  of  the  execution.  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  full  of  blood,  but  is  fattened, 
dropping  fat.  As  in  the  second  clause  of  ver.  G, 
the  Kdomites  are  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  they 
are  here  compared  to  sheep,  goats  and  rams. 

Bozra  stands  for  Edom  also  Ixiii.  1.  Concern- 
ing this  city  see  on  Jcr.  Ixi.x.  13. 

The  enumeration  of  buffaloes,  bullocks  and 
bulls  (ver.  7)  denotes  that  the  entire  nation  shall 
perish,  great  and  small,  high  and  low.  DKn 
(onlj'  here  in  Isaiah,  elsewhere  only  Num.  xxiii. 
22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  ;  Job  xxxix.  9sq. ;  Ps.  xxii. 
22;  xxi.x.  G;  xcii.  11).  It  is  now  universally 
understood  to  mean  the  buffalo  (see  ITerz.  R.- 
Eiicycl,  XI.  p.  28).  D^D  see  on  i.  11.  THK 
meaning  "  bull  "  occurs  only  x.  13  K'thibh.  IT 
meaning  "to  fell"  trees,  beasts  or  men,  is  pecu- 
liar to  Isaiah  (see  x.xxii.  19).  For  Jcr.  xlviii. 
l.'i ;  1.  27 ;  li.  40  the  use  of  the  word  is  not  quite 
the  same.  In  consequence  of  the  slaughter  the 
earth  itself  is  drunk  witli  blood,  and  fit  with  fat, 
comp.  on  vers.  5,  G.  The  parallelism  reigns  not 
only  in  these  verses,  but  in  the  entire  complexity 
of  vers.  G-8.  For  the  description  of  the  judg- 
ment in  ver.  6  a.  and  ver.  7  correspond,  and  the 
reasons  assigned  ver.  G  6.  and  ver.  8.  But  pro- 
gress appears  in  the  thought  because  ver.  8  gives 
particularly  the  object  of  the  "  sacrifice  "  and  llie 
"  slaughter."  The  Lord  will  thereby  satisfy 
His  vengeance,  and  give  Zion  justice  by  a  right- 
eous recompense. 

The  expression  for  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
etc.,  recalls  ii.  ]  2  and  Ixiii.  4.  But  the  Prophet 
seems  moreover  to  have  in  inind  Deut.  xxxii. 
35,_4L  For  in  those  pas.sages,  as  here,  the 
notions  of  vengeance  and  recompense  underlie  the 
discourse. 

But  beside  this,  our  passage  lay  before  Jere- 
miah. For  Jer.  xlvi.  10  is  penetrated  with  ele- 
ments drawn  from  Isa.  ixxiv.  5-8.     The  follow- 


ing considerations  show  that  our  passage  is  the 
source  from  which  Jer.  drew.  1)  The  grand, 
drastic  boldness  and  loftiness  of  the  language  of 
our  passage,  of  which  the  words  of  Jer.,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  Prophet,  are  but  a  tempered  imi- 
tation. 2)  Isaiah  uses  the  expression  Hjlll  twice 
(vers.  5,  7)  ;  Jer.  says,  i^pi'J-  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  Jeremiah  would  dilute  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  a  predecessor,  in  his  well-known 
fashion  (see  my  comm.  on  Jer.  Introd.  I  3)  ihan 
that  an  author  living  much  later  in  the  exile, 
should  intensify  the  norma!  but  weaker  expression 
of  Jer.  3)  Jer.  says  Hpp^J  Dr  ;  Isaiah  Dp^J  DV. 
Now  in  general  DpJ  is  the  older  form  of  the 
word,  and  is  used  only  in  Lev.  xxvi.  25  ;  Deut- 
xxxii.  35,  41,  43  ;  Judg.  xvi.  28  ;  Ps.  Iviii.  11; 
Pro  v.  vi.  34;  Mic.  v.  14,  and  in  Isa.  (xxxv.  4; 
xlvii- 3;  lix.  17;  Ixi.  2;  Ixiii.  4).  In  the  excep- 
tions Ezek.  xxiv.  8 ;  xxv.  12,  DpJ  Dpp  is  evi- 
dently said  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  of  sound;  in 
Ezek.  XXV.  15  the  expression  DpJ  I'^P^^l  is  used 
along  with  i^ipj^J-  On  the  other  hand  i^JP^  is 
the  form  exclusively  used  by  Jeremiah,  and  in 
Ezekiel  it  is  the  prevalent  form  (the  exceptions 
being  given  above)  and  beside  tliese  is  used  only 
here  and  there  (Num.  xxxi.  2,  3;  Lam.  iii.  60; 
Ps.  cxlix.  7).  But  it  is  not  probable  that  a  writer 
later  than  Jeremiah  has  introduced  the  old  form 
into  a  passage  borrowed  from  Jeremiah. 

3.  And  the  streams — emptiness. — Vers. 
9-11.  Edom  was  situated  at  the  soutliern  point 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  following  description  re- 
calls the  pitchy  and  sulphurous  character  of  this 
sea  and  its  surrounding.s.  It  seems  as  if  the  Pro- 
phet would  allude  to  that  event  which,  recorded 
in  Gen.  xix.  24,  25,  28,  had  impressed  that  char 
racter  on  the  region.  At  least  the  sulphur,  the 
overturning  (13n)  and  the  ascending  smoke  are 
traits  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  that 
passage.  r\3I  occurs  again  only  Exod.  ii.  3. 
n'"13J  we  had  already  where  xxx.  33  the  breath 
of  God  is  called  "  a  stream  of  brimstone."  When 
the  streams  are  flowing  pitch  and  the  dust  of  the 
land  is  sulphur,  the  whole  land  will  become  a 
fearful  place  of  conflagration.  Day  and  night 
(the  expression  occurs  Deut.  xxviii.  66,  beside 
comp.  Isa.  iv.  5:  xxi.  8;  Ix.  11),  forever,  for  it 
is  the  flame  of  the  last  judgment,  the  burning 
shall  continue.  The  burning  land  is  the  subject 
of  n^^jn  which  is  used  intensively  also  xliii-  17 ; 
Ixvi.  24. — Ver.  10.  On  in  as  defining  time  see 

on  xiii.  20.  1117  HID  occurs  only  here.  3in 
ezarcsccre,  exsiccari,  comp.  xix.  5,  G  ;  xliv.  27  ;  Ix. 
12.  13i?  t'??  again  only  Ix.  15.  It  does  not 
agree  well  to  say  of  the  same  land  that  it  shall 
become  an  everlasting  burning,  and  that  it  shall 
he  a  pathless  desert.  But  the  Prophet  describes 
the  future  by  means  of  the  present,  and  contem- 
plates the  earth  as  an  Edom  cursed  of  God,  and 
thinks  ofthe  latter  as  a  scorched  desert  land.  [The 
same  may  be  .said  of  the  similarly  inconsistent  de- 
scriptions in  all  that  follows  in  this  section. — 
Tr.]. 

Ver.  11.  As  such  the  land  is  inhabited  only  by 
boasts  of  the  desert.  [On  the  names  of  beings 
enumerated  in  this  and  the  following  verses  see 
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J.  A.  Alex.,  comm.  in  loc,  especially  on  /Tt'? 
Tcr.  14.— Te.].  nsp  (from  Kip  "to  yomit")  ia 
the  pelican  (Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17  ;  Zeph. 
ii.  14),  13p  "the  porcupine"  (see  on  xiv.  23: 
Zeph.  ii.  14).  <]\Wy  "the  owl"  (only  here 
in  Isa.  comp.  Lev.  xi.  17  ;  Deut.  xiv.  16;, — Dij; 
'•the  raven"  (in  Isaiah  only  here).  As  right 
building  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  measur- 
ing line  and  plummet  (Job  xxxviii.  5),  bo  shall 
right  destruction  be  directed  by  aid  of  the  same 
implements.  The  image  is  the  same  as  Amos 
vii.  7-9,  comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  23;  Lam.  ii.  8. 
''  The  stone  "  is  the  weight  that  makes  the  line 
plumb.  The  expression  IHD  'JJX  is  ot.  ?,ey.  ■ 
and  1^2  Isaiah  uses  no  where  else  (see  Gen.  i.  2  ; 
Jer.  iv.  23). 

["  The  sense  of  the  whole  metaphor  may  then 
be — that  God  has  laid  this  work  out  for  Himself 
and  will  perform  it  (Barnes), — that  even  in  de- 
stroying He  will  proceed  deliberately,  and  by 
rule  (Knobel),  which  last  thought  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  Eosenmubller's  paraphrase  (ad  men- 
mram  vastabitur,  ad  regulam  depopulabitur)." — 
J.  A.  Alexander.] 

4.  They  shall  call with  her   mate. — 

Vers.  12-15.  The  Prophet  now  describes  the  de- 
solation as  it  affects  the  territory  of  the  nobility 
of  Edom,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  their 
castles.  iTin  being  nominative  absolute,  the 
words  must  be  translated:  ''.as  to  her  nobles, 
there  are  none  there  that  call  out  a  monarchy 
(election  of  king,  accession  to  regency)."  As  the 
presence  of  the  nobility  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  a  king's  election,  and  not  vice  versa,  I  re- 
gard this  translation  as  more  correct  than  the 
other  which  is  also  grammatically  possible,  viz.  : 
"  there  is  no  kingdom  that  they  may  proclaim." 
Moreover  it  is  logically  more  correct  that  in  the 
phrase  with  ]  the  word  put  before  absolutely 
should  be  the  subject.  Koyalty  in  Edom  was  not 
inlierited,  but  Esau's  descendants  formed  a  high 
nobility  from  which  the  king  proceeded  by  elec- 
tion (Gen.  xxxvi.  15  sqq. ;  31  sqq.).  in,  liber, 
ingenuus,  nobilis  Isaiah  uses  only  here.  Comp. 
Eecl.  X.  17  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  20  and  often. 

[On  iTin,  J.  A.  Alexander  gives  a  copious 
synop.sis  of  interpretations  and  then  adds:  "This 
great  variety  of  explanations,  and  the  harshness 
of  construction  with  which  most  of  them  are 
chargeable,  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  new  one,  not  as  certainly  correct,  but 
as  possibly  entitled  to  consideration."  Beside 
the  meaning  nobles,  □''"l?!  in  several  places  "no 
less  certainly  means  holes  or  caves  (see  1  Sam. 
xiv.  11;  Job  XXX.  6;  Nah.  ii.  13).  Now  it  is 
matter  of  history  not  only  that  Edom  was  full  of 
caverns,  but  that  these  were  inhabited  and  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  expelled  by  Esaii, 
were  expressly  cAled  Horites  (D'ln)  as  being  in- 
habitants of  caverns  (xiv.  6;  xxxvi.  20;  Deut. 
11.  12,  22).  This  being  the  case,  the  entire  de- 
population of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
destruction  of  its  princes,  might  be  naturally  and 
poetically  expresscJ  by  saying  that  the  kingdom 
of  Edom  should  bo  thenceforth  a  kingdom  of 
deserted  caverns."  For  the  appropriateness  of 
description  see  in  Eoeinson's  "Besearches"  Uie 
account  of  Petra.— Ta.]. 


Ver.  13.  The  ruin  of  the  nobility  is  followed 
by  that  of  their  palaces.    They  are  said  to  mount 

up  (nn7;r)  but  only  ironically,  for  they  appear 
great  and  high  only  by  the  rank  wild  growth  on 
them. 

_  Not  only  beasts  of  the  desert,  but  also  repul- 
sive demons  of  the  desert  disport  themselves  in 
the  desolate  ruins  of  Edom.  The  Prophet  men- 
tions a  female  being,  the  ghost-like,  restlessly 
wandering  (comp.  Matt.  xii.  43)  Lilith,  but  which 
just  there  in  those  dreadful  places  finds  a  con- 
genial resting  place.  The  name  n'V?  certainly 
comes  from  TJ_  "  the  night,"  and  denotes  a  being 
of  the  night,  a  spectre.  According  to  the  Tal- 
SIUD  Lilith  is  the  chief  of  the  nocturnal  Schedim, 

of  the  \'T'.  or  ppt?  (comp.  BtrxTORP,  Lex. 
rabb.,  p.  1140  and  877),  and  bears  the  name 
rhm  n|  nlJX,  l  e.,  "Agrath  the  (female) 
dancer."  Comp.  KoHUT,  <7"d.  Angel,  und  Da- 
monol.,  1866,  p.  61  and  86  sqq.  Certainly  Lilith 
is  a  production  of  popular  superstition,  to  wliich 
various  attributes  and  forms  of  appearance  are 
ascribed.  Comp.  Btjxtorp,  l  c.  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  III.,  p.  829,  ed.  Eosenmueller,  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  749.     [Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  under  the 

word  Owl].     ri'T/  is  air.  Ae/. 

["  In  itself  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
moctermaZ,  and  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  an 
animal  or  to  any  other  object  belonging  to  the 
night."  ''This  gratuitous  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word"  (viz.,  as  referring  (o  the  supersti- 
tions mentioned  above)  "  was  unfortunately  sanc- 
tioned by  Bochabt  and  Vitbinga,  and  adopted 
with  CDgerness  by  the  modern  Germans  who  re- 
joice in  every  opportunity  of  charging  a  mistake 
in  physics,  or  a  vulgar  superstition  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  disposition  is  the  more  apparent 
here,  because  the  writers  of  this  school  usually 
pique  themselves  upon  the  critical  discernment 
with  which  they  separate  the  exegetical  inven- 
tions of  the  Rabbins  from  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Gbsenius  for  example,  will 
not  even  grant  that  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Messiah  is  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  although  no  opinion  has  been  more 
univer.sally  maintained  by  the  Jews,  from  the 
date  of  their  oldest  uncanonical  books.  In  this 
case,  their  unanimous  and  uninterrupted  testi- 
mony goes  for  nothing,  because  it  would  establish 
an  unwelcome  identity  between  the  Messiah  of 
the  Old  ana  New  Testament.  But  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  fasten  on  the  Scriptures  an  odious  and 
contemptible  superstition,  the  utmost  deference 
is  paid,  not  only  to  the  silly  legends  of  the  Jews, 
but  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Zabians  and 

Russians."  "  Beside  the  fact  that  D'VS  means 
nocturnal,  and  that  its  application  to  a  spectre  is 
entirely  gratuitous,  we  may  argue  here,  as  in 
xiii.  25,  that  ghosts  as  well  as  demons  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  list  of  wild  and  solitary 
animals.  Is  this  a  natural  succession  of  ideas? 
Is  it  one  that  oucht  to  be  assumed  without  ne- 
cessity?" .  .  .  "  Of  all  the  figures  that  could  be 
employed,  that  of  resting  seems  to  be  the  least 
appropriate  in  the  description  of  a  spectre."  .  .  . 
The  q.uotation  of  Matt.  xii.  43  in  this  connection 
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ia  "  strange  "  and  "  incongruous,"  "  where  the 
evil  spirit  is  expressly  said  to  pass  through  dry 
places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none."  ..."  The 

sense  is  sufficiently  secured  by  making  flw'? 
mean  a  nocturnal  bird  (Aben  Ezra),  or  more 
specificially,  an  owl  (CoccEius),  or  screech-owl 
(Lowth).  But  the  word  admits  of  a  still  more 
satisfactory  interpretation,  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  exposition  which  has  alreadj'  been  given 
of  the  preceding  terms  as  general  descriptions 
rather  than  speeific  names.  If  these  terms  repre- 
sent the  animals  occupying  Idnmea,  first  a3  be- 
longing to  the  wilderness  (D"i"),  then  as  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fierce  and  melancholy  cries 
(□"'X),  and  then  as  shaggy  in  appearance  (I'^'tV), 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  fourth 
epithet  should  also  be  expressive  of  their  habits 
as  a  class  .  .  .  nocturnal  or  belonging  to  the 
night." — J.  A.  Alexander,  in  loc. — Te,.]. 

Ver.  15.  BociiART  in  his  Hieroz.,  II.  p.  194 
gqq.,  has  proved  that  I13p  means  arrow-snake. 
In  lonely  places,  out  of  danger  it  harbors  and 
lays  its  eggs.     07?  Piel  =  "to  cause  slipping 


away,"  like  the  Hiph.  Ixvi.  7  :  the  imperf.,  with 
Vav  consecutive  makes  what  must  hypotactically 
be  regarded  as  a  repeated  fact,  appear  paratacti- 
cally  as  occurring  once.  J'P^  "to  cleave,''  for 
by  cleaving  open  the  young  are  brought  forth, 
comp.  XXXV.  6;  Iviii.  8;  lix.  6.  1JT  "to  cherish" 
(only  here  and  Jer.  xvii.  11),  cherishes  the  young 
in  its  shadow  (i.  e.,  of  its  own  body) — H'T  "vul- 
ture," again  only  Deut.  xiv.  13.  The  expression 
nni^l  ntyS  only  here  and  ver.  16  in  Isaiah. 
Drechsi-ER  justly  construes  it  as  asyndeton,  and 
as  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  as  must  be  done 
also  ver.  16. 

["  As  to  the  particular  species  of  animals  re- 
ferred to  in  this  whole  passage,  there  is  no  need, 
as  Calvin  well  observes,  of  troubling  ourselves 
much  about  them.  (Non  est  cur  in  iis  magnopere 
torgueamur).  The  general  sense  evidently  is  that 
a  human  population  should  be  succeeded  by  wild 
and  lonely  animals — implying  total  and  contin- 
ued desolation." — J.  A.  Alexander.  For  rich 
illustration  of  the  subject  from  modern  travellers 
see  Barnes'  Notes  on  Isaiah,  in  loc. — Tb.]. 


3.    CONCLUDING    EEMARK :    SUMMONS   TO    COMPAKE   THE   PEOPHECY   WITH 

ITS  FULFILMENT. 

Chapter  XXXIV.  16,  17. 

16  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Loed,  and  read, 
No  one  of  these  "shall  fail, 

None  shall  "want  her  mate : 

For  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  ''his  spirit  it  hath  gathered  them. 

17  And  he  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them, 

And  his  liand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  line  : 

They  shall  possess  it  for  ever. 

From  generation  to  generation  shall  they  dwell  therein. 


*  fails,  Neither  one  nor  the  other  does  one  miss. 


'  itt  breath. 


TEXTUAL    AND 
Ver.  16.  Comp.  303  with  S>7  xxx.  8 ;  Jcr.  xxxvi.  20  : 

Deut.  xxTii.  3,  8,  etc. l«Tpl  comp.  xxix.  11, 12. The 

LXX.  reads  VlI^TT  instead  of  ItyTI,  and  refer  the 
word  to  what  goes  before.  Moreover  it  _has  some- 
how   confounded    T£ID~7i?D    with    13013,    and    de- 

T    :     ' 

nved  IXIp  from  Kip  oceurrero,  for  it  reads  thus :    c/teZ 

-  Tl:  TT. 

e\aif}OL  crvviivTT^aav  KaX  X^ov  tH.  TrpoauiTTa  aAAijAtoi''  apiOfXiji 
naprt\9ov.  In  tlic  jraprj\Soi'  is  doubtless  a  reference  to 
Gen.  ii.  19.  Strangely  cnougii  late  expositors  (Knobel, 
Meier)  adopt  this  rendering  through  misconception  of 

the  passage. 1  do  not  believe  that  the  feminines  in 

n:na  nnS  andnni;?"!  niS't?  relate  only  to  the  living 
beings  enumerated  in  vers.  5-16.  For  why  are  not  other 
trails  of  the  prophecy,  murder,  burning,  etc.,  to  be  ful- 
filled?  And  why  conceive  of  all  the  living  beings  as 
feminine?  The  Prophet  changes  the  gender  ver.  17.  I 
agree  with  those  that  tako  thoso  feminines  in  a  neuter 
sense,  and  as  relating  to  all  the  traits  of  the  predicted 
judgment,  which  is  gramm.itieally  quite  justifiable 
(oomp.  xli.  22). -n;?J  is  used  xl.  26,  as  here,  in  the 


GRAMMATICAL. 

sense  of  desiderari,  deesse. As  pin'inX  HU^X  is  said  of 

T        -:  T    ■ 

inanimate  things  (Exod.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6,  etc.)  so  the  same  is 
possible  of  nnlj;1  nCX  (asyndeton  lil;e  ver.  16).  np3 
is  =  "  to  miss,"  (properly  :  to  verify  by  inspection  the 
non-existence,  comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  6;  xxv.  16).  The  3d 
pers.  plur.  denotes  the  impersonal  subject  =  "  one."— 
^3  occasions  great  difficulty.  Some  (as  Dkecusles) 
would  refer  the  suffix  in  "'S  to  the  Prophet  and  in  inn 
to  God.  But  could  the  Prophet  say:  my  mouth  h.as 
commanded  it?  He  could  only  say  "  announced,"  (lUH 
or  the  like).  Thus  the  Vulg.  translates  :  quod  ex  ore  meo 
procedit,  itte  mandavit.  But  the  LXX.  has  simply,  ot* 
(cvptos  evGTet'AaTo  avToi?.  It  is  better,  with  several  Rab- 
bis and  r>ELiTzscn,  to  refer  both  sufRxc*  to  God:  "my 
mouth  has  commanded  it  and  its  spirit,  7.  c,  the  spirit 
of  my  mouth  has  gathered  them."  Still  this  is  a  strange 
form  of  expression.  For  it  appears  as  if  the  Loed  dis- 
tinguished between  His  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  His 
mouth,  as  if  the  latter  were  not  His  spirit;  a  distinction 
that  does  not  appear  Ps.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Job  xt.  30.    More- 
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over  the  explanation  of  Gesenius,  who  would  take  XIPI 
for  the  nomen  regens  belonging  to  '3  (comp.  XTI  'D'D 
Hah.  ii.  9),  is  not  satisfactory.  This  construction  is 
quite  abnormal ;  for  Nah.  ii.  9  is  not  similar.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clause  "  for  my  mouth— hath  gathered 
them,"  not  only  the  entire  preceding  part  of  the  ohapt. 
but  also  verses  16, 17  are  spoken  only  by  the  Prophet. 
A  corruption  of  the  text  was  very  possible,  in  as  much 
us  lira,  by  reason  of  the  Kin  after  inn,  could  easily 


change  to  KID  '3-    Hence  I  think  that  we  must  simply 

translate  "  his  mouth." rS3p  (Piel,  see  lisl)  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  same  objects  as  the  fem.  suffixes  pre- 
ceding. 

Ver.  IT.  7^U  7'3n  only  here  in  Isaiah ;   comp.  Ps. 
xxii.  19;  Ezek.  xxiv.  6,  etc.    S^U  alone  and  p-jp  see 

list. Ip  and  nit!/T"  and  T\2   MD'i^^  comp.  on  verse 

11. ini  nnS  see  verse  11. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  translates  himself  in  spirit 
into  the  time  when  his  prophecy  shall  have  been 
fulfilled.  As  a  pledge  to  his  present  readers  of 
the  reliability  of  his  predictions  he,  so  to  speak, 
stakes  his  own  and  God's  honor  on  the  fulfilment, 
which  must  be  compromised  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment. For  what  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  an- 
nounced, that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  bring 
to  pass.  Though  the  immediate  reference  of 
these  words  is  to  tiie  prophecy  against  Edom,  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  present  sum- 
mons concerns  in  the  same  way  all  predictions 
of  the  Prophet.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  only  the 
prophecy  against  Edom  should  be  provided  with 
such  a  postscript  as  the  present.  It  is  therefore 
a  natural  conjecture  that  this  postscript  stands 
connected  with  the  position,  and  general  signifi- 
cance of  this  prophecy  against  Edom.  The  latter 
concludes  part  first :  for  with  xxxvi.  the  histori- 
cal pieces  begin.  We  have  found,  too,  this  pro- 
phecy against  Edom  to  be  an  exemplification  in 
one  nation  of  what  is  to  happen  to  all  (vers.  1-4). 
We  may  then  take  this  postscript  as  pertaining 
to  all  the  preceding  threatening  prophecies,  be- 
cause all  of  them  are,  so  to  speak,  comprehended 
in  this  last  one  against  Edom.  Now  as  chap, 
ixxiv.  is  certainly  more  recent  than  most  of  the 
foregoing  pieces,  it  is  probable  Uiat  this  post- 
BCfipt  was  first  added  when  the  collection  was 
made,  to  which  perhaps  the  expression  ''  Book 
of  the  LoKD  "  refers.  But,  one  may  ask,  why  is 
this  postscript  put  at  the  end  of  xxxv.  ?  Tlie 
verses  16,  17  are  by  their  contents  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  xxxiv.  5-15.  But  why 
such  an  appeal  to  the  written  word  only  after  a 
threatening  prophecy  ?  Clirist,  too,  Spealcs  the 
significant  words  "  behold  I  have  told  you  before  " 
(Matt.  xxiv.  25  ;  Mar.  xiii.  23)  after  announcing 
judgments.  God's  salvation  comes  to  the  pious, 
and  they  know  from  whose  hand  it  comes.  But 
the  wicked  will  not  hear  of  God's  sending  judg- 
ments. They  ascribe  them  to  accident  or  fatalis- 
tic necessity.  Therefore  it  specially  concerns 
them  to  prove,  that  the  judgment  is  something 
announced  beforehand,  and  thus  is  sometliing 
previously  known  and  determined,  that  it  is 
therefore  the  act  of  Him  who  knows  all  His 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  (Acts  xv. 
18).  Added  to  this,  xxxv.,  points  forwards  more 
than  backwards.  It  is  the  bridge  to  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.,  as  it  were,  the  morning  twilight  of  the  day 
of  salvation,  which  dawns  with  chap.  xl. 

.  2.  Seek  ye dwell  therein.'    Vers.  16, 

17.  The  summons  to  read  in  the  written  book 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  Prophet  has  just 
been  busy  with  a  book  and  finished  it,  which  he 


calls  ''the  book  of  the  Lord."  Gesen.,  and 
Dreohsl.,  explain  this  to  mean  that  the  Prophet 
"  had  in  mind  the  insertion  of  his  oracle  in  a 
collection  of  holy  Scriptures  ;"  that  he  "  knew  it 
to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  into  which,  in  its 
time,  it  must  be  adopted."  But  then  wliy  does 
he  tliink  this  only  of  this  prophecy?  Even 
though  elsewhere  there  i.s  mention  of  recording 
single  prophecies  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to 
them  afterwards  (viii.  1 ;  xxx.  8),  still  there  is 
nowhere,  beside  the  present,  any  raention  of  an 
entire  book  that  deserved  to  be  called  "  the  book 
of  the  Lord."  But  we  evidently  stand  here  at  a 
boundary.  The  prophecies  of  part  first  conclude. 
Chapters  xxxvi-xxxix.,  form  an  historical  sup- 
plement. With  xl.,  the  second  part  begins. 
And  at  this  significant  point  a  "  book  of  tiie  Lord  " 
is  mentioned.  This  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  in  closing  his  prophecy 
tlie  Prophet  happened  here  to  mention  the  future 
book  of  which  it  was  to  become  a  part.  It  is 
much  more  liltely  that  the  Prophet  provided  this 
prophecy  with  such  a  conclusion,  when  he  put 
this  prophecy  at  the  end  of  a  great  book,  that  he 
called  Jehovah-book,  as  containing  the  entire  Je- 
hovah-word announced  by  him.  The  expres- 
sion mn'  TDD  occurs  only  liere.  Only  a  work 
in  which  Jehovah  had  space  to  give  an  all-sided 
revelation  of  His  nature  and  wiil,  deserved  this 
name.  And  only  a  Propliet  that  was  conscious 
of  having  been  God's  faithful  instrument  in  all 
he  had  said  and  written,  could  set  such  a  title  to 
his  book. 

The  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled  because  God  is 
adthor  of  it.  This  is  the  general  sense.  But  as 
to  particulars  '3  occasions  difliculty,  on  which 
see  Teiot.  and  Gram.  The  Spirit  of  God,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  the  breath  of  God  drives, 
or  rather  blows  together,  from  all  quarters  what 
God  needs  in  one  place  for  the  accomplishment 
of  His  counsel.  Compare  an  analogous  use  of 
y2p  Mic.  i.  7.  The  various  beings  or  powers 
mentioned  in.  vers.  5-15  are  partly  masculine, 
partly  feminine.  The  Prophet  repeats  with  em- 
phasis that  the  total  of  them,  i.  c  the  representa- 
tives of  both  genders  are  endowed  with  the  land 
of  Edom  in  eternal  possession.  He  has  similarly 
expressed  the  difference  in  gender  by  the  different 
gender  terminations,  iii.  1. 

[On  ver.  17.  "  An  evident  allusion  to  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  both  by  lot  and 
measuring  line.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  55,  56  ;  Josh, 
xviii.  4r-6).  As  Canaan  was  allotted  to  Israel, 
so  Edom  is  allotted  to  these  doleful  creatures."— 
J.  A.  Alexandeb.]. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


4.  OBVERSE  OF  THE  JUDGMENT:  ISRAEL'S  REDEMPTION  AND  RETURN  HOME. 

Chapter  XXXV.  1-10. 

1  "The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ; 
And  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

2  "It  shall  blossom  abundantly, 

And  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing : 
The  glory  of  Lebanon  "shall  be  given  unto  it. 
The  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon, 
They  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

3  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands. 
And  confirm  the  feeble  knees. 

4  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  ^^  fearful  heart, 
Be  strong,  fear  not : 

Behold  your  God  "will  come  with  vengeance. 
Even  God  with  a  recompense  ; 
He  will  come  and  save  you. 

5  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
And  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 

6  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  : 

For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out, 
And  streams  in  the  desert. 

7  And  the  'parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water  : 

^In  the  habitation  of  dragons,  where  each  lay, 
Shall  be  ^grass  with  reeds  and  rushes. 

8  And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way, 
And  it  shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness  ; 

The  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it ;  'but  it  shall  be  for  those? 
The  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

9  No  lion  shall  be  there. 

Nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon. 
It  shall  not  be  found  there  ; 
But  'the  redeemed  shall  walk  there  : 
10  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return. 
And  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
And  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads  : 
They  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 


1  Heb.  hastif. 


2  Or,  a  court  for  reeds,  etc. 


»  Be  rjlad  desert — rejoice  steppe,  etc.  ^  Bloom,  bloom  let  it. 

o  vcngcnnce  comes,  recompense  of  God  1    lie  comes  that  He  marj  save  you. 

8  In  the  habitation  of  jackals  is  their  encampment,  an  enclosure  for  reeds  and  rushes. 


«  Or,  for  he  shall  be  with  them. 
°  is  given,  *  disconcerted. 


'  mirage. 

^  redeemed  on€3. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  [The  Author,  like  the  LXX.,  translates  the  fu- 
tures of  this  verso,  (and  also  of  Ter.  2)  as  imperatives. 
But,  as  J.  A.  Alex,  says,  "  there  is  no  sufilcient  reason 
for  departing  from  the  strict  aenso  of  the  future." — Tr.J. 
The  abnormal  form  Dl'Ct:/''  must  not  bo  regarded  as  an 
error  in  copying,  as  has  Lieen  donoby  Lowtii,  Eiciihorn, 
HiTzic,  Umbreit,  Oi.eii.  (Gram.).  Nor  can  the  ending  D-1 
be  treated  as  a  sulBx,  as  is  done  by  Gesenius,  Rosbnm., 


Mauber,  Drechsler,  who  regard  it  as  put  for  D3  with 
reference  to  "  the  felicitous  revolution  of  all  things  that 
is  announced  in  the  present  chapter."  Such  a  refer- 
ence would  be  harsh,  and  a  departure  from  the  analogy 
of  the  construction  of  verbs  of  rejoicing.  It  is  better 
(with  Aben  Ezra,  KiMcni.  Ewald,  (2  01,  b),  Knobel,  Db- 
LiTzscu)  to  explain  the  form  as  an  assimilation  of  the  J 
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in  \W^^  to  the  following  D  :  aa  in  Numb.  iii.  49  DVli3 
PSD  stands  for  CQ  jnS,  and  as,  according  to  Wetbtein 
(excursus  in  Deutzsch,  p.  688),  at  the  present  day  even 
in  Arabic  n  becomes  m  before  a  labial,  lu  Greek  also 
Tvjja  vj/iTepa  occurs  for  rriv  iJ^rtTepa.  On  the  recurrence  of 
iOW,  n'X,  DDIi'  in  Isaiah,  see  list. 

Ver.  2.  nVj  see  IM.  The  inf.  [31  again  only  Ps. 
cxxxii.  16. "  ^U3  and  lin  see  (ist- 

Ver.  3.  The  words  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  Job 
iy.  3, 4.  By  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  original  it  is 
seen  that  the  first  clause  quite  agrees  with  the  words 
of  Job;  but  the  second  combines  elements  of  the  two 
following  clauses  in  Job,  and  m  71^3  is  substituted  for 
niJ^IJ.  But  the  two  expressions  'DT  'T  pin  aijd 
nh^^  (or  n'\y'\D)  D'DID  I'OX  occur  only  in  these 
two  places. 

Ver.  4.  Deechsler,  Delitzscu.  as  some  Rabbins  before 
them,  take  DpJ  as  ace.  modalis  (Deechslee:  ^' Edchens 
kommter"  i.e.,  as  much  to  do  vengeance,  as  also  in  ven- 
geance, in  exhibition  of  vengeance).  But  no  example 
can  be  cited  of  designating  the  object  of  coming  by  the 
accusative,  or  of  the  use  of  DpJ  adverbially  as  denoting 
the  manner  of  appearance,  like  the  use  of  ri'lXllJ, 
n£33,  "Ipt!',  73n,  etc.  The  parallel  passages  that  are 
citeil  'xiii.  a ;  xxx.  27 ;  xl.  10)  prove  only  that  DDTI/N 
can  be  joined  to  t^l^"*  as  its  predicate,  somethmg  that 
is  not  doubted.  The  accents  indeed  favor  this  connec- 
tion here,  but  they  are  not  binding.  In  an  entirely  simi- 
lar sentence  as  to  structure  (Jer.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxx.  33)  they 
maiie  such  a  distribution  as  I  think  is  also  the  correct 
one  here.  With  most  expositors,  therefore,  I  take 
DD'HTS  run  as  first  clause,  which  incontestibly  is 
grammatically  possible  (comp.  e.  g.  xvii.  14  ;  Gen.  xii.  19), 
and  Xn^  DpJ  as  the  second.  Thus  by  njn,  as  it  were 
with  the  index  finger,  the  Prophet  points  to  God  as  He 
draws  near,  and  then  with  the  following  words  explains 
His  coming.  Vengeance,  says  he  (comp.  on  xxxiv.  8), 
comes,  divine  recompense,  ^t^  7lDJ  is  in  apposition 
with  DpJ.  D'nSs  denotes  not  merely  the  author,  but 
also  the  manner  of  the  recompense :  it  is  such  as  God 
only  can  visit,  m.,  as  just  in  principle  as  it  is  complete 
in  execution.  The  expression  therefore  recalls  'K  Dnn 
"the  terror  of  God,"  Gen.  xxxv.  6  ;  '?«  mS  Ps.  Ixxx. 

11;  "  'X^  Ps.  civ.  15,  etc. '1   XU'    Nin  emphasizes 

the  coming  of  the  Lord  for  a  positive  object. The 

form  DJ^K/'l  stands'for  DD^'U/'l,  as  Prov.  xx.  22_yE'''l 

for^'i^'l.  The  abbreviated  (Jussive)  form  denotes  that 
the  clause  is  to  be  construed  as  marking  intention : 
"that  he  may  save  you." 

Ver.  6.  tJ/in,  see  IM. 

Ter.  6.  J^T  "to  spring"  (Ps.  xviii.  30)  and  S'X  only 
here  in  Isaiah.    nD3  comp.  xxxiii.  23. D7X,  see  list. 


Ver.  7.  DJS  and  ;n3a  (Eecl.  xii.  0),  see  list. [INDX 

again  only  Deut.  viii.  16  ;  Ps.  cvii.  33. Both  as  to  sense 

and  grammar  it  gives  a  harsh  construction  to  take 
n:f3T  in  apposition  with  nij,  and  to  refer  the  suffix  to 
D' jn.  What  need  is  there  of  saying  that  the  nU  of  the 
jackal  is  also  its  V^l  ?  Nor  would  I,  with  Deecuslek 
refer  the  suffix  in  nS31  to  D'D  :  for  Ml  is  a  place  of 
repose  (comp.  Ixv.  10 ;  Jer.  1.  6 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  15).  nV31 
is  manifestly  to  be  referred  to  Israel.  It  is  true  that  in 
what  precedes  ttere  is  no  word  to  which  the  suflSx  ,"1- 
may  be  grammatically  referred.  But  we  know  the  great 
liberty  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  verbal  and  nominal 
endings,  as  also  suffixes  are  referred  to  ideal  notionsor 
such  as  are  implied  in  the  context  (comp.  on  xxxili>4). 
It  is  in  this  case  to  be  referred  to  some  feminine  notion 
of  the  author's  mind,  such  as  Zion  or  daughter  of  Zion. 
The  following  words,  too,  '^  T'Xn  are  an  echo  of  xixxiv. 

13  h  if^  mjD?  I^yn).    Hence  the  latter  passage  seems 

to  me  to  indicate  what  must  be  the  explanation,  of  the 

present,  and  that  we  must  here  also  take  "l'']f  n  in  the 

sense  of  "IVn.    This  interchange,  indeed,  does  not  oc- 
■■  T 

cur  in  any  other  than  the  passages  named.  But  gramma- 
tically it  is  not  impossible  (comp.  D'' 7£3  and  £3.70i  V'^y 

•  T  ■-  T      -  -  T 

and  ^y,  p^nj?  and  pf^^,  Ewal]>,?149,  e)  and  tiie-sense 
demands  it  in  xxxiv.  13.  For  the  ostrich  does-  not  eat 
grass.  Hence  I  construe  "T^fn  in  this  place  aa  lyn 
and  in  apposition  with  'T\   mj. 

Ver.  8.  The  1  before  XIH  might  he  taken  in  a  eausai 
sense  (Ewald,  §  353,  a).  But  it  seems  to  me  more  suik- 
able  to  regard  the  clause  107  xmi  as  the  negative  cor- 
relative of  XDD  1J^3J?''  X7,  and  to  translate  1  accord- 
ingly iiy  "  bat "  (EwALB,  1 354,  a,  p.  843).  Note  liere,  too, 
what  freedom  the  Prophet  takes  with  the  gender  of  the 
words.  The  fem.  TTI  after  Nip'  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  masculines  1J*13^"  and  XTn. IIT  is 

most  commonly  masculine  (fem.  only  Deut.  i.  22  ;  Ps.  i. 
6  ;  cxix.  33;  Ezra  viii.  2).  But  it  is  incredible  that  this 
interchange  of  gender  is  conditioned  by  tire  double 
gender  of  *1T1,  for  that  would  not  justify  such  inter- 
change in  one  and  the  same  passage.  But  H/  relates 
blboD,  '••  f..  to  the  notion  nvOD  which  is  here  in  an 

exceptional  w.iy  represented  by  the  other  word. '17n 

is  part,  absolutum,  and  prepositive  conditional  clause.  In 

respect  to  the  sense  comp.  xlii.  16. 7''1X  again  only 

xix.  11. 

Ver.  9.  y'lS  only  here  in  Isaiah. The  3  pers.  fem. 

in  XSDJ^  is  to  be  referred  TWH,  for  this  3  pers.  fem.  in- 
volves an  ideal  plural  (comp.  on  xxxiv.  13) D' 7lXJ 

again  only  li.  10;  Ixii.  12;  Ps.  cvii.  2;  [but  also,  see  lilt]. 

Ver.  10.  'ns,  Jt^:,  pj',  nnjx,  see  ust.  nnotyi  \ww 

comp.  xxiL  13 ;  li.  3, 11 ;  Ixi.  3. 


EXEGETICAL 

1.  As  in  all  sections  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  so 
here  the  perspective  closes  with  a  glorious  future 
(comp.  xi.  and  xii. ;  xxiii.  15-18 ;  xxvii. ;  xxxiii. 
13-24).  As  exile  is  the  sum  of  all  terrors  for  the 
leraelite,  so  exile's  end,  return  to  Zion  to  ever- 
ksting,  blessed  residence  there  is  the  acme  and 
Biim  of  all  felicity.  Thus  here  the  prospect  of 
joyful  return  home  is  presented  to  Israel  in  con- 
24 


AND    CBITICAL. 

trast  with  the  frightful  judgments  that  (xxxiv.) 
are  to  come  upon  the  heathen,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  transition  and  prelude  to  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi. 

The  desert  through  which  the  way  lies  shall 
flourish  like  Carmel  and  Sharon  (vers.  1,  2). 
There  all  the  weary  and  languishing  shall  re- 
ceive  new  strength   (ver.  3).      The  fearful  and 
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timid  shall  gain  fresh  courage  at  the  prospect  of 
the  vengeance  and  deliverance  from  their  God 
(ver.  4).  The  blind  shall  see  ;  the  deaf  hear 
(ver.  5),  the  lame  walk,  the  dumb  speak  ;  springs 
shall  well  up  in  the  desert  (ver.  6);  the  mirage 
shall  become  reality,  the  lair  of  the  jackal  will 
become  a  place  of  grass  and  water  fitted  for  an 
encampment  (ver.  7).  A  highway  will  appear 
that  shall  be  a  holy  way.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  unclean  shall  go  on  it,  so,  on  the 
other,  the  simple  ones  of  Israel  will  not  lose  their 
way  on  it  (ver.  8).  No  ravenous  beast  shall 
render  it  insecure.  Only  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  shall  travel  it  (ver.  9).  They  shall  return 
on  it  to  Zion  with  joy.  Then  shall  everlasting 
joy  go  in  (here,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee 
away  (ver.  10). 

2.  The  wilderness of  our  God. — Vers. 

1,  2.  These  verses,  as  it  were,  prepare  the  theatre 
in  (jeneral.  for  the  return  of  Israel.  This  return  is 
to  be  through  the  desert.  There  is  not  a  word  to 
intimate  that  the  Prophet  has  a  definite  desert  in 
view.  The  march  of  Israel  through  the  Arabian 
desert  when  returning  from  the  Egyptian  cap- 
tivity, is  as  much  the  type  for  all  home  returns 
of  Israel,  as  that  first  captivity  is  the  type  for  all 
that  follow.  For  so  says  Isa.  xi.  16:  "And 
there  shall  be  .an  highway  for  the  remnant  of  her 
people,  which  shall  be  left  from  Assyria,  like  as 
it  was  to  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  came  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Nile  and  Euphrates 
shall  be  made  passable  by  dividing  their  beds 
into  seven  small  streams  (xi.  15),  and  the  desert, 
(according  to  Jer.  xxxi.  21),  by  setting  up  signs 
and  way-marks,  and  preparing  the  road.  Espe- 
cially in  Isa.  xliii.  19  sq. ;  xlviii.  21  it  is  pro- 
mised that  those  returning  home  shall  enjoy 
abundance  of  water  in  the  de.sert.  Thus  then  our 
passage  sees  in  the  wilderness  the  chief  territory 
for  the  march  of  the  home-returning  Israelites. 
The  desert  shall  conform  to  the  ble.ssed  people 
that  wander  through  it.  It  will  change  its  nature. 
Hitherto  a  place  of  curse,  abode  of  demons  (xxxi  v. 
14),  it  will  become  a  place  of  blessing,  a  para- 
dise. The  principle  of  a  higher,  spiritual,  eter- 
nal life,  the  principle  of  glorification  will  become 
operative  in  it.  This  idea  of  the  glorification  of 
nature  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah  (see  iv.  2;  vi.  3;  xi. 
7  sqq.).  n7!f3n  translated  "rose,''  occurs  only 
here  and  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1.  It  is  variously 
translated  rose,  lily,  narcissus,  crocus.  That  it 
denotes  some  sort  of  bulbous  plant  appears  from 
'X?  (Numb.  xi.  5)  which  means  ''  onion.''  n  is 
often  used  to  form  quadrallterals,  comp.  70jn, 
'pnP.  Gesbn.,  Thes.,  p.  436.  Some  suppose  that 
the  meadow-saffron,  colchicum  antumnale  is  meant, 
because  the  Syriac  translates  the  word  chamza- 
loito  (see  Gesen.,  Coynm.  in  loc).  But  it  seems 
impossible  that  such  a  poisonous  weed  could  be 
meant  here  and  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  If  a  bulbous 
plant  is  meant,  it  may  (distinguished  from  iMiiiW, 
the  lilium  candidiim,  the  'keipiov  of  the  Greeks), 
ha  the  Uliumbulbijer am,  t\\a  fire  lily  (comp.  Pltn. 
Hist.nat.  XXI.  5,  11,  est  el  ruhens  lilium,  quod 
Oraeei  npivoo  vacant).  In  fact  the  LXX.,  trans- 
late it  here  by  Kpivov.  But  it  might  even  be  the 
narcissus,  "the  miraculous  flower,  at  the  sight  of 
which  gods  and  men  wonder,  that  raises  itself  out 
of  the  earth  with  a  hundred  heads,  whose  fra- 


grance rejoices  heaven,  sea  and  earth  "  ( ViKTOB 
Hehn,  Kullurpjlanzen,  u.  Hausthiere,  Berlin,  1870, 
p.  164).  Aenold  (Herz.,  E.-EncycL,  XI.  p.  25) 
holds  this  view.  [The  translation  "  rose  "  is  true 
to  the  poetry  if  not  to  the  botany. — Baenes,  J. 
A.  Alexandee].  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  entire  steppe,  covered  with 
the  bloom  of  this  flower,  shall  appear  like  one 
single  individual  flower  of  the  sort.  Lebanon. 
(see  list)  Sharon  {ibid.)  and  Carmel  appear  united, 
xxxiii.  9,  as  types  of  the  most  glorious  vegetation, 
nan  must  be  referred  to  the  gloriously  adorned 
meadows.  For  just  because  they  are  honored 
with  beholding  the  glory  of  God,  they  must  them- 
selves appear  in  adornment  to  suit. 

3.  Strengthen the  defsert. — Vers.  3-6. 

The  Prophet  ver.  3  addresses  his  own  word  of 
encouragement  to  the  returning  ones,  and  then 
ver.  4  prescribes  to  them  the  words  with  which 
they  are  to  reassure  any  that  are  dismayed  (see 
on  xxxii.  4  where  the  word  is  used  for  hurry  in 
judging),  to  whom  the  undertaking  may  seem 
too  bold  and  daring.  The  words  ''be  strong,  fear 
not"  are  evidently'  borrowed  from  Deut.  xxxi.  6 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  7).  How  can  Israel  fear 
since  the  Loed  their  God  hastens  to  them  to  visit 
vengeance  on  the  enemy  and  to  redeem  His  people  1 

What  is  said  vers.  5,  6  of  opening  eyes,  ears 
and  tongues,  and  of  the  free  use  of  members  before 
crippled,  we  will  need  to  understand  as  much  in 
a  spiritual  as  in  a  corporeal  sense.  For  the  "  hasty 
of  heart,"  ver.  4,  proves  that  also  spirit  and  spirit- 
ual defects  on  the  part  of  the  returning  Israelites 
are  still  to  be  removed.  And  PpD  is  the  specific 
technical  term  for  opening  the  eyes  generally 
(only  once  of  the  ears  xlii.  20)  and  for  opening 
the  spiritual  eyes  in  particular  (xxxvii.  17  ;  xlii. 
7).  ["As  Henderson  justly  .says,  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  Christ  refers  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  this  prophecy  (Matt.  xi.  5;  Luke  vii.  22) : 
He  employs  none  of  the  formulas  which  He  uni- 
formly uses  when  directing  attention  to  the  Old 
Testament  (e.g.,  in  Matt.  ix.  10;  xi.  10;  xii.  17; 
xlii.  14),  but  simply  appeals  to  His  miracles  in 
proof  of  His  Messiahship;  thelanguageis  similar, 
but  the  subjects  differ.  To  the  question,  whether 
this  prediction  is  in  no  sense  applicable  to  our 
Saviour's  miracles,  we  may  reply  with  Calvin, 
that  though  they  are  not  directly  mentioned,  they 
were  really  an  emblem  and  example  of  the  great 
change  which  is  here  described.  So,  too,  the 
spiritual  cures  effected  by  the  gospel,  although 
not  specifically  signified  by  these  words,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  glorious  revolution  which  they  do 
describe. — J.  A.  Alexander]. 

The  clause  ver.  6  b.  gives  n  reason,  not  spe- 
cially for  the  healing  of  the  dumb,  lame,  etc.,  but 
in  general  for  the  exhortation  to  be  of  good  cheer 
that  is  given  to  those  returning,  and  to  rejoice 
that  is  given  to  the  desert  itself  from  ver.  1  on- 
wards. Abundance  of  water  shall  be  given  in 
the  desert.  This  explains  why  the  desert  is  to 
flourish  and  rejoice,  and  those  that  journey 
through  it  should  be  of  good  cheer.  J'WJ  "  to 
breakout''  (comp,  at  xlviii.  21)  stands  in  the 
well-known  metonymic  sense  as  elsewhere  (see 
list).  But  this  verse  forms  at  the  same  time  the 
transition  to  what  follows,  viz. :  the  more  particu- 
lar description  of  the  road,  by  which  the  re- 
deemed shall  return. 
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4.  And  the  parched flee  away.— Vers. 

7-10.  [31ty  it  is  now  agreed  denotes  the  illu- 
Bive  appearance  often  witnessed  botli  at  sea  and 
land,  called  in  English  looming,  in  Italian  fata 
morgana,  and  in  French  mirage.  In  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  appearance  presented 
is  precisely  that  of  an  extended  sheet  of  water, 
tending  not  only  to  mislead  the  traveller,  but  to 
aggravate  his  thirst  by  disappointment.  ''  More 
deceitful  than  mirage"  (or  seraij  is  an  Arabian 
proverb.  The  word  (which  occurs  again  in  the 
Old  Testament  only  xlix.  10)  adds  a  beautiful 
stroke  to  the  description,  not  only  by  its  local 
propriety,  but  by  its  strict  agreement  with  the 
context.  Comp.  J.  A.  Ales.,  and  Baknes,  in 
ha.  Heez.,  R.-jEvcycl.  XXI.,  p.  607.  Cubtius, 
VII.  5,  3  and  4.— Tb.]. 

This  torture  shall  not  be  experienced  by  the 
returning  Israelites.  Instead  of  the  mocking  at- 
mospheric illusion  there  shall  be  an  actual  lake, 
and  the  dry  region  shall  become  a  region  of  bub- 
bling (i'l^D)  springs.  Where  before  was  only  the 
lair  of  jackals,  there  Israel  will  bivouac  as  in  a 
place  where  now  is  a  green  spot  hedged  in  for 
cane  and  reed.  The  Prophet  has  in  mind  his  own 
description  xxxiv-  13  b. 

On  nym  and  1'i'n  see  Tert.  and  Gram.  By 
the  construction  defended  there  we  see  that  the 
Prophet  explains  why  a  former  lair  of  jackals  has 
now  become  fit  for  a  resting  place.  It  has  become 
a  fence  enclosure  for  reed  and  cane.  Once  dry, 
it  is  now  moist ;  so  much  so  that  plants  requiring 
great  moisture  grow  there.  Wherever  the  mois- 
ture extends  these  plants  grow.  Tlieir  station, 
therefore,  being  sharply  defined,  may  be  called 
really  a  septum,  a  hedge.  But  this  is  a  natural 
fence,  not  artificial ;  depending  on  organic  life, 
not  on  stone  walls.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Ge- 
SEnius  {Thes.  p.  512)  that  the  meanings  of  1"2fn 
and  1|n  hang  together.  l<'or  the  nomadic  IVn 
extends  exactly  as  far  as  tliere  is  I^Vn.  So  also 
the  Greek  ji^prof  (by  which  the  LXX.  generally 
translate  T3fn)  is  at  once  fodder,  grass  and  fence, 
court  (comp.  horlus  and  chars,  cars,  cohors).  We  may 
then  in  the  text  take  Tlfn  as  having  the  addi- 
tional notion  of  the  natural  hedge,  the  district  of 
vegetation,  njp  "cane"  see  xix.  6.  KOJ,  pro- 
perly the  papyrus  reed  (see  on  xviii.  2)  stands 
here  for  rushes  generally  (.lob  viii.  11).  Ver.  8. 
The  Loed's  care  extends  further  :  He  will  make 
in  the  desert  an  embanked  highway,  a  causeway; 

an  impossible  construction  for    men  !      7I7DD 

(  =  HTDD  see  list)  is  an-.  Xey.  The  expression  "a 
highway  and  a  way"  is  plainly  a  hendiadys. 
This  way  shall  be  holy.  The  Lobd  built  it  and 
destined  it  to  lead  to  His  house.  It  is  a  pilgrim 
way.  Hence  nothing  unclean,  neither  unclean 
person  nor  thing,  may  come  up  on  it ;  it  belongs 
only  to  them,  i.  e.,  the  Israelites,  which  notion 
here,  as  well  as  in  nS31  (see  Text,  and  Oram.), 
nnist  be  regarded  as  ideally  present.  Another 
advantage  of  this  via  sacra  is  that  even  the  sim- 
ple-minded {"  'ITiumbe"),  cannot  go  astray  on 
It.    For  whoever  goes  on  it  is  a  sanctified  one, 

under  God's  protection  and  care.  '"'I  "] /H  is  in 
contrast  with  SOU  ^i^^^i;^'  nS  :  an  unclean  person 
will  not  cross  the  way,  but  as  regards  him  who 
goes,  i.  e.,  who  has  once  entered  on  the  way, — 


even  fools  will  not  go  astray.  All  that  can  make 
unclean  or  occasion  danger  will  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  holy  way.  (Comp.  comm.  on 
xhii.  20),  Instead  of  that,  redeemed,  and  only 
they  shall  journey  on  it.  Hence  the  way  will  be 
a,  or  rather  the  v/ay  of  salvation.  Ver.  10,  which 
is  identical  with  li.  11,  defines  the  goal  of  the 
travellers  and  the  success  of  their  journev. 

The  ransomed  of  the  Lobd  will  return  home. 
The  idea  2W  in  all  its  modifications  plays  a  great 
part  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Comp.  on  vii.  3 ; 
X.  20-22 ;  Jer.  iii.  1 ;  xxxi.  22.  Joy  and  peace 
as  the  promised  blessings  (Deut.  xxviii.  2, 15)  the 
redeemed  shall  receive,  but  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee.  [On  their  beads  may  be  an  expres- 
sion denoting  that  joy  is  manifest  in  the  face  and 
aspect.   Gesenids,  Barnes.] 

DOCTEINAI,  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxiv.  1-4.  Because  Rev.  vi.  12-17  has 
express  reference  to  this  passage,  some  would  con- 
clude that  the  Prophet  here  has  in  view  only  that 
special  event  of  the  world's  judgment  (the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal).  But  that  is  not  justified. 
For  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  that  do 
not  specially  relate  to  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal  are  based  on  this  passage  (Matth.  xxiv.  29; 
2  Pet.  iii.  7  sqq.;  Eev.  xiv.  11 ;  xix.  11  sqq.).  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  present  passage  is,  as 
it  were,  a  magazine  from  which  New  Testament 
prophecy  has  drawn  its  material  for  more  than 
one  event  of  fulfilment. 

2.  On  xxxiv.  16.  The  word  of  God  can  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Indeed  it  desires  and  de- 
mands it.  If  men  would  only  examine  the  Scrip- 
tures diligently  and  with  an  unclouded  mind  and 
love  of  truth,  "whether  these  things  are  so,"  as 
did  the  Bereans  (Acts  xvii.  11 ;  Jno.  v.  39)  I 

3.  On  XXXV.  3.  "The  Christian  church  is  the 
true  Lazaretto  in  which  may  be  found  a  crowd 
of  weary,  sick,  lame  and  wretched  people.  There- 
fore, Christ  is  the  Physician  Himself  (Matth.  ix. 
12)  who  binds  up  and  heals  those  suffering  from 
neglect  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  16;  Isa.  Ixi.  1).  And  His 
word  cures  all  (Wisd.  xvi.  12).  His  servants,  too, 
are  commissioned  officially  to  admonish  the  rude, 
to  comfort  the  timid,  to  bear  the  weak,  and  be  pa- 
tient with  all  (1  ThesB.  v.  14).  Therefore,  who- 
ever feels  weak,  let  him  betake  himself  to  this  Be- 
thania ;  there  he  will  find  counsel  for  his  soul." 
Ceamee. 

4.  [On  XXXV.  8,  9.  "They  who  enter  the  path 
that  leads  to  life,  find  there  no  cause  of  alarm. 
Their  fears  subside ;  their  apprehensions  of  pun- 
ishment on  account  of  their  sins  die  away,  and 
they  walk  that  path  with  security  and  confidence. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  way  to  alarm  them ;  and 
though  there  are  many  foes— fitly  represented  by 
lions  and  wild  beasts — lying  about  the  way,  yet  no 
one  is  permitted  to  'go  up  thereon.'  This  isa 
most  beautiful  image  of  the  safety  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  of  their  freedom  from  all  enemies 
that  could  annoy  them."  "  The  path  here  referred 
to  is  appropriately  designed  only  for  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  for  the  profane, 
the  polluted,  the  hypocrite.  It  is  not  for  those 
who  live  for  this  world,  or  for  those  who  love 
pleasure  more  than  they  love  God.  The  church 
should  not  be  entered  except  by  those  who  have 
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evidence  that  they  are  redeemed.  None  should 
make  a  profession  of  religion  who  have  no  evi- 
dence that  they  belong  to  "  tlie  redeemed,"  and 
who  are  not  disposed  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness. But  for  all  such  it  is  a  highway  on  which 
they  are  to  travel.  It  is  made  by  leveling  hills 
and  elevating  valleys ;  across  the  sandy  desert  and 


through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  infested  with 
the  enemies  of  God  and  His  people.  It  ia  made 
straight  and  plain,  so  that  none  need  err ;  it  is  de- 
fended from  enemies,  so  that  all  may  be  safe ;  be- 
cause 'He,'  their  Leader  and  Redeemer,  shall 
go  with  them  and  guard  that  way."  Babnes 
in  toe] 


FIFTH  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  HISTORICAL  PIECES :    CONTAINING  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN 
AND  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  BABYLONIAN  PERIOD. 

Chapters  XXXVL— XXXIX. 


These  four  chapters  run  parallel  with  2  Kings 
xviii.  13 — XX.  19.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  they 
are  here.  Chaps,  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  represent 
to  U3  the  contemporaneous  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  Assyria.  Chaps,  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.  show  how  "from  afar"  (pinin)  was  be- 
gun the  spinning  of  the  first  threads  of  that  web 
of  Babylonish  complications  that  were  at  last  so 
fatal.  There  is  good  internal  ground  for  putting 
side  by  side  these  two  retrospective  and  pro.spec- 
tive  histories,"which  Delitzsch  aptly  compares 
to  the  head  of  Janus.  It  is,  moreover,  natural 
that  the  retrospective  should  come  before  the 
prospective  piece.  But  researches  among  the  As- 
syrian monuments  have  established  beyond  doubt 
that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  did  not  occur 
in  the  fourteenth,  but  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah  ;  therefore  not  in  714  B.  C,  but  in  700 
B.  C. 

According  to  the  annals  and  according  to  the 
Canon  of  Plolemy,  Sargon  ascended  also  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  709  B.  C.  (see  on  xxxviii. 
1).  For  the  latter  calls  the  year  709  the  first  of 
'ApKcavog,  i.  e.,  Sargon,  Therefore  Sennacherib 
cannot  possibly  have  reigned  as  early  as  714. 
The  lists  of  regencies  (corap.  Sohrader,  p.  331, 
268  sqq.)  say  distinctly  that  Sennacherib,  after 
the  murder  of  his  father  on  the  12th  Ab  (July) 
of  the  year  705,  ascended  the  throne.  Lenoe- 
MANT,  as  learned  as  he  is  positive  in  his  opinions 
{Lesprem.eivilis,  II.  p.  237)  says:  "In  fact  the  at- 
tack of  Sennacherib  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah'  is 
fixed  in  a  precise  way  at  the  third  campaign  of 
that  king  and  at  the  year  700  B.  C.  by  the  text 
o{  the  annals  of  liis  reign  inscribed  on  a  cylinder 
of  baked  ear'.h  po.ssessed  by  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  it  precedes  by  one  year  the 
installation  of  Asurnadinzum  .as  viceroy  in  Ba- 
bylon, an  event  which,  in  the  astronomical  Canon 
of  Ptoleniy,  is  inscribed  in  699.  Consequently 
the  expedition  against  Judah  took  place  in  the 
twenty-eighth  and  not  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah."  It  appears  not  clearly  made  out 
whether  Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Judah 
occurred  in  701  or  in  700.  Lenokmant  says 
700,  but  Schradee  (l.  c.)  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
difference  is  unessential.  It  appears  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  different  computations  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  years.    I  will  follow  that  of  Lenok- 
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Now  while  it  appears  that  chaps,  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.  relate  the  events  of  700  B.  C,  or  of  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  it  is 
equally  certain  chaps,  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate 
the  events  of  714,  or  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  He- 
zekiah. For  according  to  xxxviii.  5  (see  comm. 
in  loc.)  the  Lord  prolongs  Hezekiah's  life  fifteen 
years.  We  know  also  from  2  Kings  xxi.  1  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  1)  that  Manasseh  was  twelve  years 
old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  Hezekiah. 
From  this  results  that  he  could  only  have  been 
born  after  the  seventeenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign.  In  the  fourteenth  then  he  was  not  yet 
born.  And  this  explains  both  the  grief  of  Heze- 
ki.ah  (xxxviii.  3)  and  his  great  joy  (xxxviii.  19). 
But  the  following  considerations  show  that  Heze- 
kiah's sickness  and  recovery  and  the  embassy 
from  Babylon  did  not  occur  before  Sennacherib's 
overthrow:  1)  The  treasury  chambers,  still  full, 
in  contrast  with  2  Kings  xviii.  14  sqq.  (see  xxxix. 
2  and  comm.).  Had  this  been  the  spoil  of  an 
enemy,  Hezekiah  would  have  displayed  it  as 
such,  and  the  Prophet  (see  comm.  at  xxxix.  6) 
would  not  have  called  it  "  that  which  thy  fathers 
have  laid  up  in  store."  2)  The  deliverance  from 
A.ssyria  is  spoken  of  a.s  in  the  future  (xxxviii.  6). 
3)  We  do  not  find  in  Hezekiah's  psalm  (xxxix. 
10  sqq.)  the  slightest  reference  to  the  miraculous 
deliverance  spoken  of  in  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  which 
would  be  inexplicable  if  that  glorious  event  were 
a  thing  of  the  past 

Accordingly  it  appears  that  chaps,  xxxvi.— 
xxxix.  are  not  chronologically  arranged,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  contents,  as  already  explained. 
[On  the  misunderstandings  to  which  this  has  led 
and  tte  possible  change  of  the  captions,  see  Intro- 
duction, ^?  3,  4.]  The  important  question  arises : 
which  of  these  records  is  the  original  one — this  in 
Isa.  xxxvi. — xxxix.,  or  the  parallel  one  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  13 — xx.  19  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
impartial  reader  can  remain  in  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  text  of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  the 
older. 

This  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  comprehensive  and  stands  in  an  historical 
book.  For  as  certainly  as  prophecy  needs  his- 
tory, so  certainly  it  needs  only  such  facts  as  verify 
its  fulfilment.  And  the  presumption  is  that  this 
in  Isaiah  being  the  shorter,  has  been  abbreviated 
for  the  ends  of  a  prophetic  book.     Moreover  it  is 
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better  to  think,  if  any  alterations  must  be  admit- 
ted, tliat  tiiey  are  of  the  nature  of  abbreviations, 
rather  than  arbitrary  additions,  which  is  the  al- 
ternative, if  the  shorter  text  be  regarded  as  tlie 
older.  These  probabilities  become  certainties 
when  we  view  the  difl'erence  in  these  passages  m 
corwrelo.  The  differences  on  the  part  of  Isaiah 
form  two  chief  classes,  abbreviations  and  correc- 
tions. Additions,  i.  e.,  where  the  text  in  Isaiah 
gives  something  more  than  the  Book  of  Kings, 
there  are  none,  except  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 
xxxviii.  9-20.  But  this  exception  proves  the 
rule.  For  it  proves  that  the  author  of  each  book 
had  in  view  his  own  object.  Such  a  psalm  suits 
better  in  a  prophetic  book  to  which  song  and 
prayer  are  kindred  elements,  than  to  historic  an- 
nals. Moreover  this  psalm  is  so  far  important 
that  it  proves  that,  beside  the  two  writings  before 
us,  there  must  have  existed  a  third,  that  probably 
served  as  the  source  of  both. 

The  abbreviations  in  Isaiah's  text  are  of  two 
sorts.  They  are  partly  the  omission  of  historical 
data  that  seemed  unsuited  to  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
phetic book.  To  this  sort  belong  xxxvi.  1,  2 ; 
xxxvii.  36;  xxxviii.  4-7  (where  the  whole  text 
is  much  contracted).  And  partly  also  they  are 
omissions  of  rhetorical  and  grammatical  redun- 
dancies. Such  are  xxxvi.  2,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
17;  xxxvii.  4  (comp.  ver.  17  and  xxxix.  2),  11, 
21,  25;  xxxix.  2.  I  will  refer  for  the  particulars 
to  the  following  commentary.  But  here  I  will 
call  special  attention  to  a  few  passages.  Can  any 
one  deny  that  the  accumulation  of  predicates  in 

2  Kings  xviii.  17  6  INTl  1^1  D'SfflT  1NT1  l^l 
no^'l  are  contracted  into  one  word  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  2, 
wherein,  besides,  n^i*''  must  become  lOJ^'  because 
Isaiah  leaves  out  two  of  the  three  ambassadors  ?  Or 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  picturesque,  circumstantial 
IDS'l  13T1  of  Kings  has  been  contracted  to  the 
simple  IDS'l,  Isa.  xxxvi.  13?  Or  must  the  edi- 
tor of  2  Kings  xviii.  29  have  added  the  surprising 
ITO?  Did  not  rather  the  editor  of  the  Isaiah 
text  leave  that  word  out  because  it  was  superfluous 
for  him  and  seemed  harsh  ? 

But  still  more  common  are  the  differences  that 
are  due  to  corrections.  They  are  the  following: 
xxxvi.  5,  7,  10,  11,  13,  15, 19,  21 ;  xxxvii.  2,  6,  9, 
12,  13,  14,  15, 17,  18,  19,  23,  24,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32, 
34,  35,  36,_  37  ;  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6, 
7,  8.  I  will  notice  here  the  following :  xxxvi.  5 
we  have  'niDX  instead  of  mCN.     The  latter — 

•    :- T  ^  T    :  - T 

though  at  first  sight  strange — is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect (see  comm.).  Can  Qlp^H  have  come  from 
pNn  (2  Kings  xviii.  25  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  10),  or 
liy'inm,  2  Kings  xviii.  36,  have  come  from 
liynn'l,  Isa.  xxxvi.  21  ?     Is  the  '3  of  xxxix.  8 

changed  into  DX  nSh,  2  Kings  xx.  19  ?  These  few 
examples  and  the  others  that  are  commented  on 
more  at  length  in  the  exposition  below  seem  to 
prove  irrefragably  that  we  have  in  2  Kings  a  more 
original  text.  Dblitzsch  (in  Drechsleb's 
Comm.  II.  p.  151  sqq.  and  in  his  own  Comm.,  p. 
373)  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  our  chapters 
were  not  composed  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  himself,  or  drawn  from  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom.    I  agree  perfectly  with  his  explanation 


of  the  difference  between  annalistic  and  prophetic 
writing  of  history,  and  according  to  which  he 
ascribes  our  chapters  to  a  prophetic  source.  I 
also  quite  agree  with  him,  that  an  account  com- 
posed by  Isaiali  must  essentially  be  that  source. 
For  he  justly  appeals  to  the  fact  that,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  Isaiah  wrote  a  history  of  king 
Uzziah,  and  elsewhere  weaves  historical  accounts 
into  his  prophecies  (vii.,  viii.,  xx.),  and  in  them 
speaks  of  himself  partly  in  the  third  person,  as  he 
does  in  xxxvi. — xxxix.  I  moreover  willingly 
admit  that  the  mention  of  the  locality  xxxvi.  2, 
on  account  of  almost  literal  agreement,  connects 
with  vii.  3,  in  fact  presupposes  it.  And  finally  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  statement  that  the  author 
of  2  Kings  had  Isaiah's  book  before  him,  and  that 
2  Kings  xvi.  5  compared  with  Isa.  vii.  1,  may  be 
adduced  as  proof.  I  even  add  to  this  that  the  two 
passages  now  reviewed  are  proof  of  this.  For 
(be  author  of  2  Kings  cOuld  have  accepted  for 
his  book  the  arrangement  according  to  the  con- 
tents and  contrary  to  the  chronology,  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  book  of  prophecy  that  lay  before 
him.  But  I  must  controvert  the  view  that  2 
Kings  xviii.  13 — xxx.  19  is  drawn  from  Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  as  its  source.  For  reasons  already 
given  I  think  the  text  of  2  Kings  the  more  origi- 
nal and  better. 

Isaiah  may  have  written  down  an  account  of 
the  remarkable  events  of  which  our  chapters 
treat,  a  matter  that  is  at  least  highly  probable. 
From  this  source  was  first  drawn  what  we  have  in 
xxxvi. — -xxxix.  These  chapters  are  so  suitable 
and  even  necessary  where  they  are,  that  we  may 
refer  the  idea  of  them  to  the  Prophet  himself,  and 
even  admit  that  he  directed  his  account  to  be 
adopted  into  his  book  of  prophecy,  not  unaltered, 
but  with  a  suitable  transposition  of  events  and 
abbreviation  of  the  text.  Both  were  done,  but 
the  latter  not  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  Prophet. 
The  result  was  as  described  in  the  Introduction, 
f§  3,  4  (at  the  end).  But  we  must  not  suppose 
the  false  dates  of  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxviii.  1 ;  xxxix.  1 
were  put  by  this  first  editor.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  King.a,  too,  who  wrote  in  the  exile  (pro- 
bably 562-536  B.  C.)  must  have  known  the  right 
relations  of  these  chapters  and  the  proper  dates. 
For  he  had  at  the  same  time  before  him  that  his- 
torical account  of  the  Prophet  as  his  source,  and 
reproduced  it  more  perfectly  and  unaltered  than 
his  predecessors  that  had  used  it  for  the  prophetic 
book.  Possibly,  while  following  the  order  of 
Isaiah,  he  may  have  retained  the  original  dates 
of  their  common  source.  But  in  time,  and  for 
reasons  easily  conjectured,  his  text  would  expe- 
rience the  same  alterations  as  to  dates  as  did  the 
parallel  passages  in  Isaiah,  and  perhaps  by  the 
same  hand.  And  if,  in  respect  to  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  account,  the  Book  of  Kings 
differed  from  the  prophetic  book  and  agreed  with 
their  common  original  source,  then  it  is  probable 
that  a  later  hand,  perhaps  the  same  that  changed 
the  dates  in  Isaiah,  brought  the  Book  of  Kings  in 
this  respect  into  accord  with  the  prophetic  book. 

Thus  it  is  found,  that  the  transposition  of  events 
in  the  prophetic  book  for  material  reasons  has  be- 
come the  origin  of  that  discrepancy  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Bible  chronology  of  thiE  historical 
epoch.  We  have  seen  in  respect  to  the  taking  of 
Samaria  that  these  two  sources  completely  agree. 
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Also  for  Manasseh's  lime  the  agreement  is  satis- 
factory. Only  for  Hezekiah's  time  there  existed 
this  fatal  difference  of  fourteen  years  in  reference 
to  the  all-important  event  of  Sennacherib's  over- 
throw. This  diiference  is  seeming.  It  dissolves 
when  we  consider  the  misunderstandings  occa- 
sioned by  the  transposition  of  the  chapters. 

So  it  can  have  been.  1  do  not  say  that  it  must 
have  been  so.  For  in  these  ancient  matters  we 
will  hardly  be  able  ever  to  make  out  the  exact 
cour.se  things  have  taken.  Only  that  chap,  xxxvi. 
— xxxix.  are  not  derived  from  Isaiah  in  their 
present  form,  but  have  proceeded  by  alteration 
and  abbreviation  from  the  original  account  of 
Isaiah  seems  to  me  certain.* 

Delitzsch,  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  text  of  Isaiah,  appeals  to  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
32  :  "  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son 
of  Amoz,  (and)  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel."  He  finds  in  this  that  "  an  historical 
account  of  Hezekiah  out  of  the  collection  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies  with  the  superscription  ]l?n 
passed  over  into  the  "  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 


*  [The  reader  yersed  in  studies  belonging  to  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  Introdnction  will  be  reminded  by  the 
foregoing  of  the  Urcvangelium,  the  original  Go.spel,  the 
fascination  of  German  critics  of  the  New  Testament. 
Its  foundation  is  conjectiu'c,  and  nothing  better  than 
probability  at  best.  Though  one  accumulate  a  moun- 
tain of  such  conjectural  probabilities,  they  will  no  more 
sustain  a  fact  or  make  a  fact  than  a  cloud  will  sustain  a 
pebble  or  condense  into  a  pebble.  The  same  may  he 
said  of  the  Author's  original  Isaiah  history.  On  the  ge- 
neral subject  treated  of  in  the  foregoing,  J.  A.  Ai.exan- 
DEE,  in  his  introduction  to  chapter  xxxvi.,  says:  "The 
simple,  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  since 
the  traditional  position  of  these  chapters  among  the 
writings  of  h^aiah  corresponds  exactly  to  the  known 
fact  of  his  having  written  apart  of  the  history  of  Judah, 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  his  having  written  both  the 
passages  in  question  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  mere 
possibility,  or  even  intrinsic  probability  of  other  hypo- 
theses, fDr  which  there  is  not  the  least  external  evi- 
dence." And  again  on  x.xxviii.  1  he  says :  "  Why  may 
we  not  suppose  that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  oc- 
curred in  the  interv.al  between  Hezekiah's  sickness  and 
the  emiiassyfrom  Merodach-baladan  ?  It  is  altogether 
natural  that  the  Prophet,  after  carrying  the  history  of 
Sennacherib  to  its  conclusion,  should  go  back  to  com- 
plete that  of  Hezekiah  also."— Tb.] 


and  Israel."  I  admit  that  the  words  of  the  Chro- 
nicler have  this  sense,  which  is  favored  by  2 
Chron.  xx.  84.  But  what  is  gained  by  that? 
Only  that  then,  when  the  Chronicler  wrote,  the 
books  of  Isaiah  and  Kings  were  in  existence,  and 
that  he  supposed  the  text  in  Kings  to  be  taken 
from  Isaiah.  He  might  have  been  moved  to  take 
this  view  by  the  recognized  priority  of  Isaiah's 
book,  and  by  the  conviction  that  Isaiah  was  cer- 
tainly the  author  of  the  text  contained  in  his 
book.  But  this  view  of  the  Chronicler  does  not 
weaken  the  fact  that  the  text  in  2  Kings  is  more 
original  and  purer  than  that  in  Isaiah. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  claim  of  originality 
for  the  text  in  2  Kings,  that  2  Kings  xxiv.  18 — 
XXV.  30,  although  the  original  text,  is  still  more 
corrupt  than  the  parallel  text,  Jer.  Hi.  This  is 
in  general  true  (see  my  comm.  on  Jer.  lii.).  But 
there  one  sees  that  the  text  of  2  Kings,  being  the 
older  and  more  disintegrated,  is,  on  account  of  ad- 
verse experiences,  less  preserved.  But  the  text  of 
Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  on  the  contrary,  has  notbecome 
worse  in  process  of  time  and  by  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  from  its  origin  worse  through 
the  faulty  epitomizing  and  unfortunate  emenda- 
tions of  its  author. 

The  division  of  the  chapters  is  very  simple. 
Embassies  play  a  great  part  in  them.  Chapters 
xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  contain  the  conclusion  of  the 
relations  between  Israel  and  Assyria.  This  first 
part  has  six  subdivisions.  1)  The  embassy  of  Sen- 
nacherib to  Hezekiah,  chap,  xxxvi.  2)  The  em- 
bassy of  Hezekiah  to  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  1-7.  3) 
The  writing  of  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  xxxvii. 
8-13.  4)  Hezekiah's  prayer,  xxxvii.  14-20.  5) 
Isaiah's  message  to  Hezekiah,  xxxvii.  21-35.  6) 
The  deliverance,  xxxvii.  36-38.  The  second  part 
that  paves  the  way  for  the  relations  to  Babylon 
has  three  subdivisions:  1)  Hezekiah's  sickness 
and  recovery,  chap,  xxxviii.  (o.  sickness,  vers.  1- 
3;  i.  recovery,  vers.  4-8 ;  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 
vers.  9-20  [22]).  2)  The  Babylonian  embassy, 
xxxix.  1-8. 


I.— THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  EELATIONS  OF  ISEAEL  TO  ASSYKIA. 

Chapters  XXXVI.,  XXXVII. 

1.    THE  EMBASSY  OF  SENNACHERIB  TO  HEZEKIAH. 

Chap.  XXXVI.  1-22. 

1  _  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  that  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  defenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them. 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Eahshakeh  from  Lachish  unto  Jerusalem  unto  king 
Hezekiah  with  a  great  army.     And  he  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in 

i  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field.  Then  came  forth  unto  him  Eliakim,  Hilkiah's 
son,  which  was  over  the  house,  and  Shebna  the  "scribe,  and  Joah,  Asaph's  son,  tha 
recorder. 


_  And  Rabshakeh  said  unto  them.  Say  ye  now  to  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Assyria,  What  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  'trustest  ?  °I  say, 
sayest  thou,  (but  they  are  buf  vain  words)  ^Ihave  counsel  and  strength  for  war :  now 
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10 


11 


6  on  -whom  dost  thou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest  against  me?  Lo,  thou  trustest 
in  the  staff  of  this  '^broken  reed,  on  Egypt ;  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 

7  his  hand,  and  pierce  it :  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  that  trust  in  him  But 
if  thou  say  to  me.  We  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God :  is  it  not  he,  whose  high  places 
and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken  away,  and  said  to  Judah  and  to  Jerusalem, 

8  Ye  shall  worship  before  this  altar  ?  Now  therefore  'give  ^pledges,  I  pray  thee,  to 
my  master  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou 

9  be  able  'on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them.  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the 
face  of  one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants,  «and  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt 
for  chariots  and  for  horsemen?  And  am  I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go  up  against  this  land,  and  de- 
stroy it. 

Then  said  Eliakim  and  Shebna  and  Joah  unto  Kabshakeh,  Speak,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  thy  servants  "in  the  Syrian  language  ;  for  we  understand  it :  and  speak  not  to 

12  us  'in  the  Jews'  language,  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.  But  Eab- 
shakeh  said,  Hath  my  master  sent  me  to  thy  master  and  to  thee  to  speak  these 
words?  hath  he  not  sent  me  to  the  men  that  sit  upon  the  wall,  that  they  may  eat 
their  own  dung,  and  drink  their  own  piss  with  you  ? 

13  Then  Eabshakeh  stood,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  'in  the  Jews'  language,  and 

14  said.  Hear  ye  the  words  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria.     Thus  saith  the 

15  king,  Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you :  for  he  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  you.  Nei- 
ther let  Hezekiah  make  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  will  surely 
deliver  us :  this   city  shall  not  be  delivered  into  the  hand  ot  the  king  of  Assyria. 

16  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah  :  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  '"Make  an  agreement 
with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me  :  and  eat  ye  every  one  of  his  vine,  and 
every  one  of  his  fig  tree,  and  drink  ye  every  one  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern ; 

17  Until  I  come  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and 

18  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards.  Beware  lest  Hezekiah  ■'persuade  you,  saying. 
The  Lord  will  deliver  us.     Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out 

19  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad  ? 
where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?  and  'have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  my 

20  hand  ?  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these  lands,  that  have  delivered  their 
land  out  of  my  hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  ? 

21  But  they  held  their  peace,  and  answered  him  not  a  word  :  for  the  king's  command- 

22  ment  was,  saying,  Answer  him  not.  Then  came  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  that 
was  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  ^"scribe,  and  Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph  the 
recorder,  to  Hezekiah  with  their  clothes  rent,  and  told  him  the  words  of  Eabshakeh. 


'  Or,  secretary. 
*  Or,  hostages. 


2  Heb.  fT  word  of  lips. 

^  Or,  seek  my  favor  by  a  present. 


3  Or,  but  counsel  and  strength  are  for  war. 
^  Heb.  make  with  me  a  blessing. 


*  the  chancellor.  *>  confdest.  °  I  say  it  is  mere  lip  work  the  counsel  and  strength  for  carrying  on  war. 

^  bruised.  "  make  a  wager.  ^  for  thee  (i.  e.,  I'or  thy  advantage). 

E  And  trustest  thou,  etc.  1  ^  in  Aramaic.  '  in  Judaic. 

i  incite.  k  (where  were  your  gods)  that  delivered  Samaria,  etc. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  2.  The  form  J^W  occura  only  here  and  2  Kings 

xviii,  17  as  stat.  absol.    Yet  comp.  711,  which  differs  in 

meaning  xxvi.  1. "ID^  in  the  sense  of  "considerable 

for  number,"  comp.  Num.  xx.  20  ;  1  Kings  iii.  9 ;  x.  2 ;  2 

Kings  vi.  14. '\ny'',  abbreviated  compared  with  2  Ki. 

yviii.  17  6. ;  see  introduction  to  this  chapter.    2  Kings 
xviii.  18  begins  with  "  And  when  they  had  called  to  the 
king,"  wliieh  are  wanting  here  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  to  abbreviate. 
Ver.  6.  Instead  of  'maN  2  Kings  has  mtDK.    I  re- 

T   !  "  r 

gard  the  latter  as  the  correct  reading,  and  that  in  Isaiah 
to  be  a  correction,  occasioned  by  not  knowing  that 
D^IStt'  *13T  IX  is  parenthetical,  and  thus  not  under- 
standing how  Hezekiah  could  speak  words  that  in  the 
laouth  of  the  Assyrian  king  could  have  good  sense,  but 


GRAMMATICAL.  ^ 

in  Hezekiah's  none.  According  to  the  question  ver.  4, 
"  what  ponfidencc,"  etc.  ?  the  contents  of  this  confidence 
is  set  forth  :  "thou  sayest  namely  :  counsel  and  strength 
for  war."  Tlie  words  '^  ''\  'IK  are  parenthetical,  and 
words  of  the  Assj^rian,  by  which  he  gives  his  opinion 
of  the  expression  imputed  to  Hezekiah.  This  expres- 
sion is  put  as  an  exclamation,  thus  as  a  clause  without 
explicit  predicate.  This  is  a  somewhat  pathetic  form 
of  sentence.  It  reveals  an  intention  of  making  Heze- 
kiah's words  appeal-  to  be  empty  pathos,  absurd  boast- 
fulness.  If  the  entire  first  clause  of  verse  5  were  to  be 
construed  as  the  utterance  of  the  Assyrian,  then  the  se- 
cond clause  must  begin  with  "'^  instead  of  Hn^-  For 
then  a  reason  would  need  to  follow  showing  Hezelciah's 
words  to  be  empty  boast.  But  if  ver.  £  a  contain  in  its 
chief  clause  Hezekiah's  words,  then  DDJ?  is  perfectly 
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in  place.  For  then  by  means  of  it  Hezekiah  is  sum- 
moned to  establish  his  (so-called)  boast.  Come,  now  I  in 
what  dost  thou  trust  that  thou  rebellest  against  me  ? 

Ver.  6.  nn;?  before   njn,  and  "|S   after    riPlCO^  are 

missing  here  for  abbreviation's  sake. ''Jl  TDD^  "IC^X 

is  paratactic. 

Ver.  7.  "in«n  for  TnDXH  and  the  omist-ion  of 
D*7EyiT*3  at  the  end  of  the  verse  are  further  marks  of 
simplifying  and  abbreviating. 

Ver.  8.  n7  after  PiPh  evidently  means  "to  thy  ad- 
vantage." It  is  dai.  commodi :  meaning,  "thou  mayest 
use  these  horses  for  your  advantage  against  me,  in  case 
you  can  mount  them  with  riders." 

Ver.  9.  D^JD  ^^tiTI  elsewhere  means  **' to  turn  away, 
refuse,"  in  reference  to  suppliants  (comp.  1  Kings ii.  16, 
17,  20).    Only  here  is  it  used  of  turning  away  an  attack. 

But  comp.  xiv.  27. 71113,  which  occurs  first  1  Kings 

1. 15,  of  Solomon's  V^NH  JllHi},  i-  «•,  governors  of  the 
land,  has  been  since  Benfet  (Monatsnamen,  p.  195),  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit,  from  pakscha,  socius,  amicus. 
Bat  ScHRADER  (p.  88  sq.)  places  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
word  beyond  doubt.  He  lays  stress  on  its  appearance 
in  such  ancient  Hebrew  documents,  and  maintains  that 
this  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  documents.  "In  Assy- 
rian the  word  is  used  and  modified  like  any  other  word 
of  pure  Semitic  origin.  From  a  singular  jia/ia^  is  formed 
a  plural  pahati;  not  less  immediately  from  the  root 
the  abstract  pihat  =  satrapy."  The  word  does  not  oc- 
couragain  in  Isaiah ;  but  does  in  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek. 

xilii.  6,  23;  Hag.  i.  1,14;  ii.  2,  21 ;  Mai.  i.8. Preceding 

niDDm  there  is  no  explicit  verbal  form  on  which  the 
Yav  consecutive  can  support  itself;  but  the  Prophet 
connects  it  with  the  implied  affirmation  "  thou  canst 
thyself  do  nothing." 

"Ver.  10.  2  Kings  sviii.  25  begins  without  1.  The  HH^I 
here  is  likely  imitated  from  vers.  7,  8,  9.  But  ver.  10  is 
not  parallel  with  whatprecedes.  For  the  Assyrian  here 
turns  their  weapons  against  them.  Hence  the  reading 
in  2  Kings  is  the  correct  one.  Moreover  the  first  clause 
ofver.  lOhas  l^nKH**'?;;  instead  of  DlpOn-Sj;  2  Kings 
xviii.  25,  which  also  appears  to  be  a  correction,  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  thought  that  Sennacherib  did  not 
come  up  merely  against  Jerusalem,  or  by  the  fact  that 
V'lXn  stands  also  in  the  second  clause,  or  both.    That 

7^  is  exchanged  here  for  7X  is  of  inferior  significance 
(comp.  xsxix.  9). 

Ver.  12.  The  consonants  of  the  K'thibh,  according  to 
the  view  hitherto  prevalent  (comp.  e.g.,  Ftjerst  in  the 
Propylaea  3Iasorce, -p.lSeG),  are  to  be  pointed  DH^Nin  (2 

King|  xviii.  27  Dnnn)  which  word  implies  a 
singular  t^'ITI-  But'  Delitzsch  points  DtT'Xin  or 
^n.^.'^H'  *^^i"S  ■'"in  as  the  ground  form,  which  is  quite 
possible.  The  word  occurs  beside  only  2  Kings  vi.  25, 
where  perhaps  simply  D'j'r  nn  is  to  be  road.  The 
meaning  is  stercus,  excrementum.  For  the  Masorets  the 
expression  is  indecent.  Hence  they  substitute  DHKiy 
(fromnX^  =  nt<y^ea:^ewniia,comp.iv.  4;  xxviii.S;  Prov. 
zxx.  12);  as  immediately  afterwards  for  Dn^J''B'  (from 
yp,  Plur.  D^ypy  urina,  only  here  and  2  Kings  xviii.  27) 
they  put  on^v-n    ^D'D. 

Vers.  11,  12.  The  differences  between  the  present 
readings  and  2  Kings  are  inconsiderable.  In  verse  11 
"  son  of  Hilkiah"  is  omitted,  IJ^^X  before  nmrT"  in- 


stead of  IJOJ?  (a  correction  because  the  latter  seemed 
too  familiar).  In  verse  12  Dr!''7X  is  omitted  before 
Rabshakeh ;  we  have  7fi<n  instead  of  7j?n  before  T  J1J< 
(in  order  to  restore  likeness  of  expression  when  there 
is  likeness  of  meaning;  2  Kings  however  would  avoid 
the  many  Sx),  □n'X'in  instead  of  Dn'''in  (the  X  in 
Isaiah  being  intended  likely  to  make  the  etymology 
more  noticeable).  Here  then  appears  a  tendency  to  ab- 
breviate and  correct. 
Vers.  13, 14.  KU^J,  unused  in  Kal,  may  be  used  in  the 

T    T 

Hiph.,  also  in  the  direct  causative  sense,  and  hence  may 
mean  "to  cause  i^\lj},i.  v.,  fraudem,  deception,"  which 
explains  the  construction  (here  and  Jer.  xxix.  8)  with 
the  dative,  along  with  the  construction  with  the  accu- 
sative (Gen.  iii.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xix,  10,  etc.). 

In  ver.  13  the  ^31^1  of  2  Kings  xviii  28  omitted  as 

superfluous:  we  have  '^'n^T  instead  of  I^T  because 
they  are  many  words.  Ver.  14  does  not  end  as  2  Kings 
xviii.  29  with  H^D,  which  is  both  abbreviation  and  re- 
moval of  the  harshness  of  combining  "  let  not  Hezekiah 
deceive,"  which  are  the  words  of  the  king  and  "from 
his  hand,"  which  are  spoken  by  the  ambassador. 

Ver.  15,  T^J^n  gives  an  easier  construction  than 
"T'J^*n~nX  2  Kings  xviii.,  though  the  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect reading.  As  to  the  third  pers.  fem.  |Jljn  see  1 
Sam.  XXX.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2;  Ps.  xxxiii.  9;  Lam.  iii.  37. 
On  ntOn"*  comp.  Jer.  xxviii.  15  ;  xxix.  31. 

Ver,  16.  ^r\[^^  17.DX  are  imperatives  by  attraction  of 
those  preceding  and  supply  the  place  of  Futures. 

Vers.  17,  18.  The  end  of  the  verse  shows  considerable 
abbreviation  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii.  32,  which 
see.  Isaiah  omits  the  description  of  the  land  of  exile 
as  superfluous,  and  also  the  repetition  of  the  warning 

against  Hezekiah. !£]  beginning  ver.  18,  (occasioned 

by  the  omission  last  mentioned),  stands  here  indepen- 
dent of  any  foregoing  verb,  of  which  there  are  other 

examples  (Job  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  li.  46). JT'On  or  Ti^DH 

properly  means  "  stimulare,to  incite,  setbn,"  from  which 
develops  the  meaning  "seduce,  deceive"  (comp.  Josh. 

XV.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1). The  omission 

of  7^n  found  in  the  parallel  of  2  Kings  xviii.  33  is  again 
a  plain  proof  of  abbreviation. 

Ver.  19.  If  the  text  of  the  second  clause  be  correct 
C^l  here  instead  of  the  simple  ^2  2  Kings  xviii.  34),  the 
construction  is  bold  and  unusual.  The  subject  of  iV^f  H 
is  wanting  and  must  be  supplied  from  what  precedes. 
It  might  be,  say:  jnoi^-nK    ^nS«    H'JNl  or  Sx^t:;^  ? 

Isaiah  omits  the  words  H^^l    J,'jn  that  appear  in 

2  Kings  xviii.  34.  These  words  are  in  both  texts,  Isa. 
xxxvii.  13  and  2  Kings  xix.  13.  Delitzsch  supposes  they 
are  patched  into  2  Kings  from  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.  To  me  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  were  purposely  omitted 
in  our  verse.  For  consider  that  xxxvii.  10-13  Hezekiah 
is  addressed.  There  it  is  said :  "Let  thy  God  not  de- 
ceive thee;  where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,"  etc.?  Thus 
the  sense  there  is;  it  will  be  no  better  for  thee,  king 
Hezekiah,  than  for  the  king  of  Hamath,  etc.  But  xxxvj. 
14-20  the  people  are  addressed  :  Let  not  Hezekiah  de- 
ceive you  by  pointing  you  to  Jehovah's  help.  Where 
are  the  gods  of  Hamath,  etc.  f  Readers  that  construed  the 
words  m^l  J?3n  as  verbs  (see  on  xxxvii.  13)  must  have 
found  it  as  improper  to  say :  dcos  expulit  ct  subvertit,  as 
they  found  it  proper  to  say :  rcgem  expulit  ct  subvertit 

Ver.  20.  The  plural  iV^fH  does  not  conflict  with  ^D, 
for  this  interrogative  is  found  only  in  the  singular:  thia 
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singular  may  be  taken  as  collective. ''3,  after  a  ques- 
tion referring  to  the  future,  may  be  taken  in  the  sense 
otut;  but  fundamentally  it  means  quod,  and  has  a  cau- 
sal sense ;  Who  has  delivered  ?  Are  there  any  way  gods 
(beside  the  Assyrian  gods)  that  deliver?  because  (ac- 
cording to  your  opinion)  Jehovah  will  deliver  Jerusa- 
lem.  ["The  parallel  2  Kings  xviii.  35  omita  these  be- 
fore lands;  another  exception  to  the  general  statement 
that  the  narrative  of  laaiah  is  an  abridgement. — J.  A.  A.]. 

Ver.  21.  It^nrritostead  of  D^TI  liy'inni  of  2King3 
xviii.  36.  Hezekiah  had  commanded  his  representa- 
tives to  make  no  response.  With  that  lt!/^'^n^1  corres- 
ponds. The  reading  of  2  Kings  is  usually  translated : 
"  and  they  kept  silence,  the  people,"  DJ?  being  construed 
in  apposition.  Rather  than  this  strange  construction  I 
think  a  more  probable  rendering  is  :  "  and  they  hushed 

the  people."    li'^H  means  mutum  esse,  silerc  (Ps.  xsviii. 

-  T 
1;  xxzv.  22;  I.  3,  etc.).     Hiphil  means  first  mutum  red- 


dere,  aa  sllentium  redigcre  aliquem.  Yet  it  is  true  that  it 
occurs  seldom  in  this  sense  (Job  xi.  3).  Usually  Hiphil 
is  direct  causative  ==  "  muUiatem  facere,iouiahe  silence, 
to  be  silent."  Here,  "  they  made  the  people  be  silent" 
would  imply  that  many  of  them  wanted  to  reply  to  the 
words  of  ver.  12  sqq.,  but  that  Hezekiah's  messengers, 
even  before  Rabshakeh  had  finished,  had  commanded 
silence  and  themselves  made  no  response.  According 
to  this  the  perfect  lt^''lnni  does  not  merely  continue 
the  recital,  but  states  an  accompanying  circumstance 
that  had  already  occurred  before  Rabshakeh  had  done 
speaking.  But  the  reviser  of  Isaiah's  text  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  meaning  of  the  Perfect  [I].  He 
thought  the  word  meant  only  to  continue  the  recital. 
Therefore  he  changed  it  to  the  Imperfect  with  Vav 
consec. 

Ver.  22.  D'*^J^  ""J^llp,  the  participle  in  the  construct 
slate  retains  the  construction  of  its  verb  with  the  accu- 
sative ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xiii.  31. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  In  the  fourteenth  year  (after  the  sickness  of) 
Hezekiah  Sennacherib  conquered  all  Judea  ex- 
cepting the  capital.  He  sent  Rabshakeh  from 
Lacish  with  a  considerable  army  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  latter.  Rabshakeh  iirst  seeks  to 
convince  the  messengers  of  Hezekiah  that  they 
could  rely  neither  on  Egypt  {ver.  6),  nor  on  Je- 
hovah (ver.  7),  nor  on  their  own  might  (vers.  8, 
9),  especially  as  the  king  of  Assyria  had  under- 
taken his  expedition  against  Judea  by  Je- 
hovah's express  commission  (ver.  10).  These 
words  he  had  spoken  in  the  dialect  of  Judea. 
Hezekiah's  messengers  having  requested  him  to 
speak  in  Aramaic  (ver.  11),  Rabshakeh  answered 
that  his  mission  was  properly  just  to  the  dwell- 
ers of  Jerusalem  hearkening  there  on  the  city 
wall  (ver.  12).  Then  he  calls  with  a  loud  voice 
to  them  (ver.  13)  not  to  let  Hezekiah  deceive 
them  by  any  illusion  about  their  own  power,  or 
about  the  aid  of  Jehovah  (vers.  14,  15),  Let 
them  rather  give  themselves  up  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  He  will  for  the  present  leave  them  in 
peaceful  possession  of  their  own  (ver.  16),  till  He 
shall  come  for  the  purpose  of  deporting  them  to 
a  good  land  like  their  own  (ver.  17).  They  must 
tlie  less  expect  help  from  Jehovah  seeing  no  god 
had  been  able  to  protect  his  land  from  the  power 
of  Assyria  (vers.  18-20).  By  Hezekiah's  com- 
mand the  messengers  made  no  reply,  but  with 
rent  garments,  in  token  of  dismay  at  what  they 
heard,  they  conveyed  the  message  to  the  king 
(vers.  21,  22). 

2.  Now  it  came took  them. — Ver.   1. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  monuments  Senna- 
cherib (Assyrian  Sin-ahi-irib  or  Sin-ahi-ir-ba,  i.  e., 
Sin  (=  Luna)  mulliplicat  fraires,  Heb.  HS'iri 
D'nx)  became  king  in  the  year  705  B.  c,  on  the 
12th  of  the  month  Ab  (Schbader,  p.  331).  He 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  and  reigned 
to  the  year  681.  Sennacherib  relates  to  us  the 
events  of  his  third  campaign  on  two  monuments 
with  nearly  identical  inscriptions,  viz.  :  an  hexa- 
gonal clay  cylinder,  and  the  bulJs  at  the  portal 
of  the  palace  at  Kuyyundschik.  Their  contents 
13  chiefly  as  follows.  Sennacherib  moved  first 
against  Phoenicia.  King  Elaliieus  of  Sidon  fled 
to  Cyprus.    The  As-syrians  conquered  all  Phoeni- 


cia, and  Sennacherib  installed  Etobal  as  king. 
The  kings  Menahem  of  Samaria  (?),  Etobal  of 
Sidon,  Abdilit  of  Arvad,  Urniski  of  Byblos, 
Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  Pudnil  of  Ammon,  K.tmosna- 
dab  of  Moab,  Malikram  of  Edom,  the  whole  of 
the  kings  of  the  westland  (?)  did  homage  and 
brought  presents.  But  Zidka  of  Ascalon  would 
not  do  homage.  Hence  he  was  expelled  and 
another  put  in  his  place.  Also  the  cities  of  his 
territory  (?)  Bet-Dagon,  Joppa,  Benebarak,  Azur 
were  conquered.  The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  had 
imprisoned  their  king  Padi,  who  held  faithfully 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  "  in  the*  shadow  of  the 
night"  had  delivered  him  to  Hezekiah.  But  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Meroe,  as  allies  of  the  Pale- 
stinian opponents  of  Assyria,  had  led  up  a  great 
army.  In  the  vicinity  of  Altaku  (Eltekeh  Josh, 
xix.  44 ;  xxi.  23  in  the  territory  of  Dan,  between 
Timnat  and  Ashdod)  there  was  a  battle.  The 
Assyrians  claimed  the  victory. 

Thus  it  appears  that  what  was  undertaken 
against  Judah  formed  merely  an  episode  of  lliis 
expedition.  Sennacherib  relates  that  he  took 
forty-six  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  and  shut 
Hezekiah  up  in  his  capital  "like  a  bird  in  its 
cage."  He  then  threw  up  fortifications  against 
Jerusalem  and  caused  the  exit  of  the  great  gate 
to  be  broken  through.  The  conquered  cities  he 
gave  to  Mitinti  of  Ashdod,  Padi  of  Ekron,  and 
Ismibil  of  Gaza.  Thereupon  Hezekiah  was 
greatly  alarmed  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and 
bv  his  messengers  payed  thirty  (30)  talents  of 
gold  and  eight  hundred  (800)  "talents  of  silver. 
So  far  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

One  sees  how  accurately  they  agree  with  the 
Bible  account,  in  our  text  and  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
The  Bible  account  says  three  hundred  talents  of 
silver  (2  Kings  xviii.' 14).  Tliis  difference  is  only 
apparent.  For  800  Assyrian  talents  are  exactly 
equal  to  300 Palestinian  (Schrader,  I.e.,  p.  197, 
25). 

But  with  this  agreement  there  is  a  considerable 
discrepancy  in  these  two  accounts  in  respect  to 
chronology.  Both  accounts  agree  in  giving  the 
year  722  B.  C,  for  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Sar- 
gon. But  before  and  after  this  the  statements  di- 
verge. According  to  the  monuments  Sennacherib 
became  king  only  705  B.  o.,  while  the  Biblical 
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account  places  thia  expedition  which  he  himself 
calls  his  third  in  the  year  714.  This  difference 
between  the  Assj'rian  and  Biblical  chronology  is 
limited  for  the  time  after  722  to  the  date  of  ex- 
pedition of  Sennacherib  against  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  For,  as  Sohkadek  (p.  300)  expressly 
says,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  Mannasseh  both 
reckonings  "  agree  satisfactorily:"  [For  the  Au- 
thor's method  of  reconciling  this  discrepancy  in 
date,  see  tlie  general  Introd.  ^  3,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.].  The  omis- 
sion of  three  verses  2  Kings  xviii.  14  sqq.,  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  ransom  show  the  designed 
abbreviation  of  this  account. 

3.  And  the  king the  recorder. — Vers. 

2,  3.  ScHRADER  (p.  199)  remarks  on  Eabshakeh 
that  there  occurs  no  mention  on  the  monuments 
of  the  chief  cup-bearer,  as  a  high  dignitary  and 
ofBcer  of  state.  But  rab-sak  is  mentioned.  That 
however  is  not  tlie  chief  cup-bearer.  For  sak 
means  chief,  captain,  collective  chiefs.  There- 
fore rab-sak  is  the  chief  of  the  captains  (comp. 
rob  sarisim,  rab  tabbachim),  perhaps  the  chief  of 
the  general's  staff.  Then  the  form  npty3'2  is  a 
Hebraizing  occasioned  by  accordance  of  sound 
with  nptyp  Gen.  xl.  1  sqq.  Chald.  'p»n  or  'p.K^ 
which  means  pincema,  pociUator.  The  names 
Tartan  and  Eausaris  2  Kings  xviii.  17  are  omitted 
here.  Lacish,  whence  this  detachment  of  troops 
came,  is  the  modern  Umm-Lakhis,  in  the  S.  AV., 
of  Judea  near  the  border  of  Pliilistia,  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  This  was  the  extreme 
Bouthern  point  to  wliich  Sennacherib  penetrated 
at  that  time.  Oft  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army  he  retired  to  Altaku  (Eltekeh)  that  lay  N. 
E.  of  Lacish.  There  is  abas-relief  (Schrader, 
p.  170)  with  the  inscription:  "Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  the  nations,  the  king  of  the  land  of  As- 
syria, sits  on  an  exalted  throne  and  receives  the 
spoil  of  tlie  city  Lacish." 

And  he  stood,  etc.  The  locality  is  described 
by  exactly  the  same  words  that  vii-  3  describe  the 
place  where  Isaiah  was  to  meet  Ahaz.  That  now 
the  Assyrians  stand  in  such  threatening  attitude 
by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  is  the  fruit  of 
Ahaz  having  so  insolently  rejected  the  promise 
given  him  at  that  time,  and  in  the  same  place, 
and  having  preferred  to  call  Assyria  to  his  aid. 
We  do  not  err,  therefore,  in  understanding  by 
this  literal  agreement  of  the  naming  of  the  place 
in  both  passages,  that  an  intimation  of  the  divine 
nemesis  is  intended.  On  Eliakim  the  chamber- 
lain and  Shebna  the  scribe  see  xxii.  15,  20  sqq. 

The  130  "  scribe"  appears  as  a  state  officer  first 
under  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  where  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  several  other  officers.  He  was 
the  king's  secretary,  who  wrote  all  that  the  king's 
service  demanded.  Thus  his  office  would  lead 
him  to  meddle  with  every  branch  of  government, 
and  we  find  him  expressly  mentioned  in  matters 
of  finance  {2  Kings  xxii.  3  sqq.),  and  of  war  (2 
Kings  XXV.  19;  Jer.  lii.  25).  The  "I'^fD  (LXX. 
VKOfivTi/iaToypdipo;,  cttI  tuv  vwo/iviindTov,  VtJLG.,  a 
commenlariis),  is  certainly  not  the  monitor  (The- 
Nltjs),  but  the  one  that  was  charged  with  record- 
ing the  reR  geslas  of  the  king,  and  of  the  kingdom, 
and  preserving  them  for  posterity  (comp.  2 
Sam.  viii.  16;  xx.  24;   2  Kings  iv.  3;  2  Chr. 


xxxiv.  8).  As  is  well-known,  national  archives 
are  found  not  only  among  civilized  but  also 
among  uncivilized  people.  Of  Joah,  Asaph's 
son,  nothing  more  is  known.  Both  the  names 
are  Levitical,  comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  6 ;  xxix.  12 ; 
xxvi.  4.  In  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8  is  mentioned  a  Joah 
son  of  Joahaz,  who  was  recorder  to  king  Josiah. 

4.  And  Rabshakeh destroy  it. — Vers. 

4-10.  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  the  kings 
designate  themselves,  or  are  designated,  "  great 
king,"  " mighty  king,"  ''king  of  the  nations." 
The  As.syrian  seeks  to  prove  to  Hezekiah  that  his 
only  recourse  is  to  yield  himself  unconditionally 
to  the  great  king.  "  That  thou  rebellest  "  It 
may  be  asked  :  does  this  refer  to  the  matter  men- 
tioned 2  Kings  xviii.  7,  or  to  that  mentioned  2  Kings 
xviii.  14  sqq.,  viz. :  the  refusal  to  surrender  the 
city  in  addition  to  the  ransom?  Both  must  be  un- 
derstood. For  to  tlie  Assyrian,  that  refusal  was 
only  a  symptom  that  the  rebellious  disposition 
was  not  sufficiently  broken. 

In  showing  further,  how  nugatory  every  thing 
was  on  which  Hezekiah  relied,  he  calls  Egypt  a 
bruised  reed,  that  breaks  when  one  rests  on  it  and 
pierces  the  hand.  This  reproach  was  well  founded. 
Isaiah  himself  says  the  same  xxx.  3,  5,  7  in  other 
words.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7,  employs  this  figure, 
amplifying  it.  In  another  sense  and  connection 
Isaiah  uses  the  image  of  the  bruised  reed  xlii.  3, 
where  |'1S1  and  "IDE''  used  together  show  that 
the  former  word  does  not  mean  "broken"  but 
"  bruised."  What  the  Assyrian  says  ver  6  is  an 
undeniable  truth.  But  he  omits  making  it  gen- 
eral as  the  prophets  did.  For  what  was  true  of 
Egypt  was  equally  true  of  Assyria,  and  of  any 
other  world-power.  They  do  no  favor  for  nothing, 
but  sell  their  aid  so  dear,  that  it  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  friend  or  foe  harms  the  most.  [The 
charge  of  relying  on  Egypt  may  be  true,  or  it 
may  be  a  malicious  fabrication,  or  a  shrewd  guess 
from  analogy. — J.  A.  Alexander.] 

Ver.  7.  As  proof  that  even  Jehovah  cannot  be 
expected  to  help ;  the  Assyrian  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  Hezekiah  has  done  away  with  all  the 
high-places  and  altars  of  Jehovah,  and  has  left 
remaining  only  a  single  spot  for  worship  in  Jeru- 
salem. As  is  well-known  Hezekiah  did  away 
with  all  high-places  in  Judea,  even  those  that 
were  monotheistic,  consecrated  to  Jehovah  (2 
Kings  xviii.  4,  comp.  J.  G.  jMuller  in  Hekz. 
R.-Encyd.,  VI.  p.  176),  and  thus  had  stringently 
carried  out  the  principle  of  the  one,  and  only  au- 
thorized central  sanctuary.  In  2  Chr.  xxxii.  12 
it  reads  "  ye  shall  worship  before  one  altar,  and 
burn  incense  upon  it,"  instead  of,  as  here,  "  ye 
shall  worship  before  this  altar."  The  Assyrian, 
ignorant  of  the  higher  commandment  that  had 
prompted  Hezekiah's  obedience,  saw  in  this  con- 
duct a  reduction,  an  arrest  of  Jehovah-worship. 
Less  probable  is  the  explanation  that  the  Assy- 
rian has  in  mind  what  is  related  2  Kings  xvi.  10- 
17,  and  has  confounded  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  For 
such  confusion  is  hardly  credible.  Ver.  8.  He 
next  holds  up  to  contempt  Hezekiah's  own  power. 
His  derisive  proposition  intimates  both  the 
abundance  of  Assyria's  cavalry  and  war  chariots 
(comp.  chap.  v.  28)  and  the  weakness  of  Judah 
in  this  respect.  31i?  is  "  to  pledge,''  then  "  to 
pledge  for  others,"  i.  e.,  go  security,  and  in  fact 
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in  the  double  sense  of  a  benefit  to  be  done  to  a 
third  party  (e.  g.,  'J^^iT  xxxviii.  14,  'a^l^K  Gen. 
xliii.  9)  or  of  a  performance  incumbent  on  a  third 
party.  But  there  is  a  pledging  when  two  or  more 
bind  themselves  to  a  performance  in  common, 
even  when  the  pledging  is  not  specifically  made 
prominent  or  is  silently  presumed.  Thus  the 
word  acquires  the  meaning,  "to  enter  into,  be- 
come one,  to  mix  oneself  in  with."  Here  the 
notion  sponsio  appears  evident :  pledge  thyself, 
i.  e.,  unite  thyself  by  a  mutual  pledge  with  the 
king  of  Assyria.  But  as  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances the  one  party  pledged  himself  to  con- 
ditions lie  thinks  impossible  to  the  other,  the 
pledging  acquires  the  significance  of  a  wager,  in 
which  sense  also  Ciekicus  has  taken  the  word. 

Ver.  9.  Two  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  re- 
presentation of  ver.  8 ;  the  positive,  that  Heze- 
kiah  cannot  hope  to  resist  the  least  captain  of 
Assyria,  and  the  negative,  that  this  personal  ina- 
bility explains  how  Judah  must  be  leaning  on 
Egypt.  The  relation  of  nnS  nna  to  what  follows 
is  not  simple  genitive  of  the  subject  (commander 
of  the  small  servants,  Knobbl),  but  is  a  partitive 
genitive  :  of  one  captain  from  among  the  most  in- 
ferior servants  of  my  lord,  i.  e.,  who  belongs  to 
the  most  inferior  servants  of  my  lord.  Ver.  10. 
The  Assyrian  feigns  to  have  received  a  commis- 
sion direct  from  Jehovah  to  go  against  Judah  and 
destroy  it.  That  this  was  false  appears  from 
xxxvii.  6,  21  sqq.,  where  the  Lord  Himself  pro- 
nounces the  VTOrds  of  the  Assyrian  blasphemous, 
and  takes  Judah  in  protection  after  a  grand 
fashion.  The  Assyrian  may  possibly  have  heard 
something  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  who,  he  may 
have  known,  was  then  in  Jerusalem,  which  pro- 
phecies treated  of  a  subjection  of  Judah  to  Assy- 
ria (comp.  vii.  17  sqq.,  x.  5  sqq.).  These  and 
similar  prophetic  utterances  may  have  afforded 
the  occasion  for  this  pretext.  But  no  prophecy 
"  go  up  against  this  land  and  destroy  it,"  nor  any- 
thing like  it  exists  in  Isaiah,  or  any  other  Pro- 
phet. 

5.  Then  said  Eliakim words  of  Rab- 

shakeh.— Vers.  11-22.  Hezekiah's  messengers 
had  so  far  hearkened  in  silence.  But  apprehen- 
sive of  the  efiect  of  the  words  of  ver.  10  on  the 
people  assembled  on  the  wall,  they  beg  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Assyrian  not  to  speak  the  Jewish 
tongue  but  to  speak  in  Aramaic.  The  people 
might  easily  take  this  pretended  mandate  for 
reality.  Had  not  the  Lokd  Himself  called  As- 
.;yria  "the  rod  of  mine  anger"  (x.  5)  ?  Dis- 
couragement might  arise  from  this  among  the 
people,  and  paralyze  every  effort  at  self-defense. 
nmiT  means  primarily  the  dialect  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  It  was  thus  spoken  in  Jerusalem  and 
was  the  purest  and  best  Hebrew.  Eabshakeh 
spoke  this  dialect.  A  considerable  time  had 
elapsed-since  that  fatal  resort  of  Ahaz  to  Assyria 
spoken  of  in  chap,  vii.,  certainly  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  During  this  time  the  Assyrian 
rulers  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  Judah, 
and  were  properly  attentive  to  Jewish  affairs. 
This  explains  how  there  would  be  in  their  court 
persons  that  could  speak  the  dialect  of  Judah. 
Besides  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  languages  were 
daughters  of  the  same  Semitic  stem,  and  an  As- 
syrian would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  learning 


Hebrew.  See  the  Assyrian  Grammars  of  Oppert. 
1859  and  of  Menant,  1868.  Eliakim  would  not 
have  called  the  dialect  of  the  northern  Israelites, 
Jewish  liad  Eabsliakeh  spoken  that.  For  at  that 
time  the  name  Judah  had  not  become  the  na- 
tional name  as  it  did  after  the  exile.  At  tlie 
latter  period  miH'  comprised  all  that  was  He- 
brew, even  wliat  had  perhaps  attached  itself  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  from  the  isolated  elements  of 
the  other  tribes  (comp.  Neh.  xiii.  24).  By 
rcmx  Eliakim  understood,  not  the  molher- 
tongueof  the  Assyrian,  but  the  Syro-Chaldaic- 
Aramaic,  thus  the  language  whose  territory  lay 
between  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Assyrian 
and  that  was  suited  for  mediating  between  them. 
According  to  Alex.  Polyhistok.  in  Eusebito, 
Chron.,  arm.  I.,  p.  43,  Sennacherib  erected  a 
monument  to  himself  with  a  Chaldaic  inscrip- 
tion, and  with  the  later  Persian  kings  Aramaic 
seems  to  have  been  the  government  language  for 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  western  Asia  (Ezr. 
iv.  7).  Our  passage  shows  that  Aramaic  would 
not  be  known  to  all  people  of  Judah  without 
study  and  of  course. 

Eliakim's  remonstrance  only  exposed  a  weak 
place,  of  which  Eabsliakeh  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage. He  noticed,  that  his  words  were  re- 
garded as  likely  to  produce  an  impression  among 
the  people  prejudicial  to  Hezekiah's  intention, 
and  at  once  he  acts  as  if  liis  mission  were  to  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  to  Hezekiah,  though  ver.  4 
and  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  19  show  the  contrary. 
He  proceeds  therefore  to  warn  the  people  to  save 
themselves  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  impended, 
and  to  beware  of  letting  Hezekiah  deceive  Ihem. 
In  DD:^^',  "  with  you,"  end  of  ver.  12,  there  is  em- 
phasis implying  reproach  for  those  addressed. 
The  Assyrian  means:  those  sitting  on  the  wall 
will  fare  well  with  us  (comp.  "come  out  to  me  " 
ver.  16),  but  they  will  have  to  endure  the  dread- 
fulest  distress  with  you.  Vers.  16,  17.  Eabsha- 
keh makes  definite  proposals  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of 
Hezekiah  against  which  he  warns  them.  ''  Make 
with  me  a  blessing,"  i.  e.,  an  alliance  of  blessing, 
he  says.  n313  is  not  merely  the  blessing  itself, 
but  also,  by  metonymy,  either  what  the  blessing 
involves  (comp.  Gen.  xii.  2  n3"i3  iTTll),  or  what 
the  blessing  produces  (e.  g.,  a  rich  gift  1  Sam. 
XXV.  27,  etc.).  Thus  here  the  alliance,  the  treaty 
is  called  nj"12  because,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  As- 
syrian, it  would  be  a  source  of  blessing.  The 
word  occurs  in  this  sense  nowhere  else.    Ni"  with 

Ss  often  occurs  in  the  sense  of  deditio :  1  Sam.  xi. 
3;  1  King  XX.  31;  Jer.  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  2, 21.  To 
eat  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  and  diink  his 
waters  (metonyniic  expressions,  comp.  on  i.  7  ; 
V.  18)  is  a  figurative  descriplion  of  a  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  existence  (comp.  Mic.  iv.  4;  1  Kings 
V.  5).  On  ver.  17  Scheader  remarks:  "Such 
a  recommendation  of  surrender  to  the  Assyrian 
were  even  for  an  Assyrian  a  little  maladroit."  I 
cannot  see  that.  The  fate  that  Eabshakeh  pro- 
posed was  relatively  a  mild  one.  Humanly 
speaking,  there  was  no  hope  of  deliverance.  If 
the  Assyrian  would  revenge  the  revolt  of  Heze- 
kiah on  the  capital,  who  would  hinder  him? 
Even  after  a  glorious  defence,  which  was  sure  to 
be  attended  with  much  suffering,  they  must  pre- 
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pare  for  entire  destruction  attended  with  great 
cruelties.  This  or  tlie  proposition  of  vers.  16,  17 
were  the  alternatives  to  the  Assyrian.  It  cer- 
tainly never  entered  into  his  mind  to  treat  them 
with  sentimental  mildness.  "  A  land  of  bread 
and  vineyards  "  is  a  more  comprehensive  expres- 
sion than  "a  land  of  corn  and  wine.'  For 
''  bread  "  (see  xxviii.  28)  represents  here  every 
sort  of  vegetable  that  gives  bread,  and  in  vine- 
yards not  only  vines  grow,  but  also  other  noble 
treei  (comp.  ri'I  D"'^  Judg.  xv.  5). 

Vers.  18-20.  Eabshakeh  repeats  the  warning 
against  illusive  hopes  of  help  from  Jehovah,  and 
would  prove  that  they  are  illusive  by  appealing  to 
fact.s  that  showed  how  the  heathen  gods  had  been 
unable  to  save  their  lands.  The  question  where 
are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad?  etc.,  is 
not  meant  as  denying  the  existence  of  these  gods 
generally,  but  only  to  demonstrate  their  inability 
and  unworthiness  to  let  themselves  be  seen,  t.  e., 
to  show  tliemselves  in  a  dear  light.  They  are 
brought  to  shame  and  must  hide  themselves.  On 
Hamath  and  Arpad  see  x.  9.  According  to  the 
Assyrian  monuments  (see  Schbadbr,  p.  152), 
Sargon,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  therefore 
a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  conquered 


king  Ilubid  of  Hamath,  and  took  as  the  royal 
share  of  the  spoils  200  chariots  and  600  horsemen. 
From  this  is  inferred  that  he  transported  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  And  in  fact  we  read 
2  Kings  xvii.  24  that,  among  others,  people  from 
Hamath  were  transplanted  in  Samaria.  Arpad, 
that  is  never  named  except  with  Hamath,  does 
not  appear  in  the  inscriptions  after  Sargon  (Schea- 
DER,  p.  204).  It  likely  shared  therefore  the 
fate  of  Hamath.  Eabshakeh  does  not  mean  to 
enumerate  here  the  conquests  of  Sennacherib. 
But  he  would  remind  the  men  of  .Judah  of  ex- 
amples of  transplanted  nations  well-known  to  them. 
By  wliich  Assj'rian  king  it  was  done  was  unim- 
portant. It  was  enough  that  Assyrian  kings 
could  do  this.  The  words  vers.  18,  19,  are,  be- 
sides a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  x.  7-11. 

Vers.  21,  22.  Hezekiah's  prohibition  of  any 
reply  was  wise.  A  single  incautious  word  might 
occasion  great  harm,  as  was  in  fact  proved  by 
Eliakim's  blundering  interruption  ver.  11.  Every 
reply  needed  to  be  maturely  considered.  Those 
were  serious  and  significant  moments  in  which 
only  he  ought  to  speak  who  was  qualified,  and 
authorized  to  represent  the  entire  nation. 


2.  HEZEKIAH'S  MESSAGE  TO  ISAIAH. 
Chapter  XXXVII.  1-7. 


1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Hezekiali  heard  it,  tliat  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 

2  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  tlie  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  sent 
Eliakim,  who  loas  over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  "scribe,  and  the  elders 
of  the  priests  covered  with  sackcloth  unto  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  of  Amoz. 

3  And  they  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Hezekiah,  This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and 
of  rebuke,  and  of 'blasphemy  :  for  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is 

4  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  ""It  may  be  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hear  the  words  of 
Eabshakeh,  "whom  the  king  of  Assyria  his  master  hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living 
God,  and  will  ''reprove  the  words  which  the  Loed  thy  God  hath  heard  :  "wherefore 

5  lift  up  thy  prayer  for  the  remnant  that  is  'left.     So  the  servants  of  king  Hezekiah 

6  carae  to  Isaiah.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  them,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  master, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  that  thou  hast  heard,  wherewith 

7  the  'servants  of  the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  'send  a 
blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumor,  and  return  to  his  own  land ;  and  ^I 
will  cause  him  to  fall  bv  the  sword  in  his  own  land. 


1  Or,  provocation. 

*  chancellor. 

»  with  which  the  king  commi.sftioned  him. 

•  and  thou  wilt  lift  up  a  prayer. 
B  I  fell  him. 


2  Heb.  found.  s  Or,  put  a  spirit  into  him. 

^  pcradventurc. 

^  administer  punishment  for  the  words. 

'  the  boys. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  3.  niS    DV  comp.  Ps.  x:^.  2  ;  1. 15;  Obad.  xii.l4; 

Nah.  i.  7,  etc. The  expression  nHD^n    DV  is  taken 

from  Hos.  V.  9. nyXJ  from  VXJ  contemnere,  asper- 

nari  (1. 4 ;  V.  24 ;  Ix.  14^,  contcmtu.'^,  opprobrium  occurs  only 
here.    In  Neh.  ix.  18,  26  Hi'NJ  is  found  in  the  sense  of 

T  T  ■." 

^Aat7<^7)^ta,  blasphemy.  Our  present  word  must  betaken 

in  this  sense  (comp.  verse  4). The  expression  the 

"  children  are  come  13tyO-nj?  "  ooours  again  only  2 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Kinga  xjx.  3.    But  comp.  Hop.  xili.  13. m  7  irif.  noni. 

again  only  Jer.  xiii.  21. 

Ver.  4.  inSlff  lE/X.  vhfS  with  double  ace.  like  verbs 
of  teaching,  commanding:  comp.  Iv.  11;  Exod.  iv.  28, 
etc. 'n  DTlSs,  except  here  and  ver.  17,  the  expres- 
sion always  reads  D'TI  'X  (Deut.  v.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  26, 
30  ;  Jer.  x.  10;  xxiii.  36).  The  constant  absence  of  the 
article  in  the  expression  is  noteworthy.    Thus  it  appears 


CHAP.  XXXVII.  1-7. 
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to  me  to  designate  God,  not  as  the  only  living  God,  but 
only  in  general  as  limng  God  in  contrast  with  the  dead 
idols,  whereby  is  not  expressly  excluded  that  there  may 
be  still  other  D"n  't<  (comp.  6df<i?  ^^acr<l)riii.tlv  Jude  8). 

The  two  perfects  nOini  and  nXt^Jl  connect  with 

the  imperfect  _^Diy^-  Many  older  expositors  have  ex- 
plained nOim  to  be  an  infinitive,  and  have  taken  it  as 
the  continuation  of  riin 7-  But  then  one  must  make 
tbe  word  mean  "to  contemn,"  which  it  does  not.  It 
must  therefore  be  construed  as  perfect.  The  meaning 
ifi  direct  causative  :  "  exercise  reproof,"  (comp.  ii.  4;  xi. 
4).  The  prefix  3  tjefore  □^"13"!  has  a.  causal  sense: 
"and  he  will  use  reproof  (judicial  decision)  (moved)  by 
the  words,  etc"    Comp.  1. 1 ;  Ivii.  17. The  perf.  nXl^Jl 


formally  connects  with  the  Imperf  jJDty''  although  ma- 
terially the  reverse  is  the  proper  relation. fT'lNtyn 

nt^VDjn  is  the  remnani  in  fact  as  opposed  to  that 
which  ought  to  be.    Comp.  xiii.  15  ;  xxii.  3. 

Ver.  6.  nij  occurs  only  in  Piel  (Num.  xv.  30 ;  Ps.  xliv. 
17 ;  Ezek.  XX.  27 ;  2  Kings  xix.  6,  22) ;  it  means  "  to 
wound,  insult,  blaspheme." 

Differences  between  the  text  of  Isaiah  here  and  2  Ki. 
xviii.  appear  in  verses  2,  4,  6.    In  verse  6  Isaiah  has 

Dn^7fe<  instead  of  DH?  because  the  former  is  the  more 

V  T 

usual,  at  least  in  these  chapters  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii. 
19,  22,  25,  26,  27;  xix.  3,  10  ;  XX.  1,  8,  14,  16,  19).  The  sim- 
ple 7  after  "IDX  occurs  only  once,  2  Kings  xviii.  22. 


EXEaETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 


1.  And  it  came Amoz. — Vers.  1,  2.     It 

is  perhaps  not  unimportant  to  note  that,  except 
here,  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  putting  on  sackcloth 
he  uses  the  expression  PSV  ^J^  (iii.  24  ;  xv.  3  ; 
xxii.  12)  and  never  employs  the  general  article 
that  occurs  in  King-s,  and  elsewhere  also  (2  Kings 
vi.  30,  comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  27).  The  expression 
"elders  of  the  priests"  beside  here  and  2  Kings 
xix.  2,  occurs  only  Jer.  xix.  1.  CEhleb  (Herz., 
B.-EncycL,  XII.  p.  182  sq.),  distinguishes  these 
priest-elders  from  the  'Hif  or  D'pnin  'I^NT  [2 
Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Ezr.  x.  5;  Neh.  xii.  7),  and  un- 
derstands by  the  latter  the  overseer  of  the  priestly 
class,  and  by  the  former  only  "the  most  respected 
priests  on  account  of  their  age,"  The  embassy 
to  Isaiah  as  one  sees  from  those  composing  it, 
was  one  commensurate  with  the  impo'rtance  of 
the  subject,  and  also  very  honorable  for  Isaiah. 

["Hezekiahresorted  to  the  temple,  not  only  as 
a  public  place,  but  with  reference  to  the  promise 
made  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  29)  that  God 
would  hear  the  prayers  of  His  people  from  that 
place  when  they  were  in  distress."  On  ver.  2. 
"The  king  applies  to  the  Prophet  as  the  au- 
thorized expounder  of  the  will  of  God.  Similar 
applications  are  recorded  1  Kings  xXii.  9 ;  2 
Kings  xxii.  14;  Jer.  xxxvii.  3." — J.  A.  Alex.]. 

2.  And  they  said in  his  own  land. — 

Vers.  3-7.  One  may  say  that  mx  "anguish" 
relates  only  to  the  Jews,  nriDin  "  rebuke"  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  through  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  object  of  ni'NJ,  "  contempt,"  is  Israel  and 
their  God.  Thus  it  appears,  they  intimate  tliat 
the  matter  concerns,  not  them  only,  but  also  God,  I 
and  tliat  in  an  active  and  in  a  passive  sense,  j 
[The  metaphor  in  the  last  clause  expresses,  in 
the  most  affecting  manner,  the  ideas  of  extreme 
pain,  imminent  danger,  critical  emergency,  utter 
weakness,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  aid  of 
others.— J.  A.  Alex.].  Judah  had  done  all  in 
Its  power  to  keep  away  the  supreme  power  of  As- 
syria. But  the  latter  has  talten  the  whole  land 
(xxxvi.  1) ;  and  moreover  an  immense  .sum  of 
gold  has  been  sacrificed  (2  Kings  xviii.  14).  But 
the  Assyrian  demands  the  capital  itself,  and  Jii- 
dah  is  powerless  to  hold  him  back.  There  is  no 
going  backwards,  i.  e.,  what  was  done  in  vain  to 
ward  off  the  Assyrian  cannot  be  made  a  thing  not 
done;  and  there  is  no  going  forward.s,  i.  e.,  there 
are  no  means  left  to  ward  off  the  worst.  There- 
fore the  very  life  is  in  peril.     Such  is  the  mean- 


ing of  the  figurative  language.  In  ver.  4  the 
messengers  present  their  request.  It  begins 
timidly  with  ''71S,  "  peradventure.''  It  refers  to 
two  things :  1 )  that  .lehovah  will  hear  and  punish 
the  words  of  Eabshakeh,  2)  that  Isaiah  will  make 
supplication.  The  order  may  seem  an  inverted 
one.  But  they  produce  the  things  sought  for, 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  realized, 
but  according  to  their  importance.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  Jehovah  hears  and  punishes.  The 
means  to  this  is  Isaiah's  intercession.  ["  The  pre- 
terite J^DU'  denotes  a  past  time  only  in  reference 
to  the  contingency  expressed  by  i?D0'.  Perhaps 
he  ^vill  hear  and  then  punish  wliat  he  has  heard. 
The  reproach  and  blasphemy  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
sisted mainly  in  his  confounding  Jehovah  with 
the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  19),  in  antithesis  to  whom,  as  being  im- 
potent and  lifeless.  He  is  here  and  elsewhere 
called  the  living  Qod. — J.  A.  Alex.].  Comp. 
viii.  9  ;  Ps.  cvi.  28  ;  cxv.  4  sqq.  ''  To  reproach 
the  living  G-od,"  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
blasphemy  of  Goliath,  1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  36,  45. 
Such  an  one  the  A.»syrjan  here  appears.  "  The 
remnant  extant"  (see  Text-  and  Oram-.).  The 
deportation  of  the  Ten  Tjibes,  and  xxxvi.  1  show 
that  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  only  a  weak 
remnant  of  the  theocracy 

[Ver.  5  "is  a  natural  and  simple  resumption 
of  the  narrative,  common  in  all  inartificial  his- 
tory. It  affords  no  ground  for  assuming  a  trans- 
position in  the  text,  nor  for  explaining  nnXM 
ver.  3,  as  a  subjunctive." — J.  A.  Alex.].  Vers. 
6,  7,  contain  Isaiah's  an.swer.  The  Assyrian  mes- 
sengers are  contemptuously  called  D'lJ'J,  i.  e., 
"  boys,  striplings  "  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  The 
expression  Behold,  I  am  putting  a  spirit  in 
him  designates  the  .subjective  side  of  ?,  resolve 
accomplished  in  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  he 
shall  hear  a  report  the  objective  cause.  It  had 
manifestly  been  the  purpose  of  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria to  go  immediately  at  that  time  against  Jeru- 
salem. Sending  Eabshakeh  was  the  prelude  to 
it.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  with  Hezekiali's 
refusal,  the  advance  on  Jerusalem  was  instantly 
to  be  made.  This  is  confirmed  vers.  9,  10  by 
the  warning  to  Hezekiah  not  to  cherish  unwar- 
ranted expectations  from  the  unlooked  for  diver- 
sion made  by  the  Ethiopian  army.  Tims  the 
Prophet  says  here,  "  I  impart  to  him  a  spirit,  i.e. 
I  occasion  him  a  mind,  a  tendency  of  the  will 
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(comp.  xix.  14;  xxix.  10,  etc.),  and  he  shall  hear 
a  repoi-t."  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  deliver- 
ance. It  intimates  that  the  Assyrian's  next  in- 
tention now  at  once  to  advance  on  Jerusalem  shall 
not  be  realized.  But  that  only  wards  off  the  im- 
mediate danger.  Perhaps  to  reprieve  is  not  to 
relieve.  Thus  the  Assyrian  himself  seems  to 
have  thought  according  to  vers.  10-13.  But  there 
is  no  danger.     He  shall  not   come   before  Jeru- 


salem at  all  (ver.  33),  but  shall  return  into  hig 
land,  and  there  fall  by  the  sword.  Let  those  be- 
lieve that,  ''and  I  will  fell  him  by  the  sword," 
etc.,  is  ascribed  to  Isaiah  by  the  nari'ator  post 
eventum,  who  cannot  believe  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  spirit  of  God,  that  can  look 
freely  into  the  future,  and,  when  it  seems  good  to 
him,  can  declare  the  future. 


3.    THE  WRITING  OF  SENNACHERIB  TO  HEZEKIAH. 
Chapter  XXXVII.  8-13. 

8  So  Rabshakeh  returned,  and  found  the  king  of  Assyria  "warring  against  Libnah : 

9  for  he  had  heard  that  he  "was  departed  from  Laci.sh.     And  he  heard  say  concerning 
Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  He  is  come  forth  to  make  war  with  thee.     And  when 

10  he  heard  it,  he  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hea- 
ekiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God,  in  whom  thou  trustest,  deceive 
thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria. 

11  Behold,  thou  hast  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands  by  de- 

12  stroying  them  utterly  ;  "and  shalt  thou  be  delivered  ?  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed,  as  Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Ee- 

13  zepb,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Telassar?  Where  is  the  king  of 
Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena, 
and  Ivah  ? 


» fighting. 


■  had  decamped. 


'  and  thou  wilt  be  delivered. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Vcr.  9.  Tho  variations  from  2  Kings  xix.  9  are  sliglit; 
hi!  hero  instead  of  Sn,  and  a  second  J.'Dt!/''!  instead  of 
3l/M  2  Kings  xix. ;  wliicli  latter  i3  doubtless  the  correct 
reading.  Tliat  second  J^Dt!/'!  scema  to  be  merely  a  co- 
pyist's error,  unless  the  reviser  of  the  Isai.ah  text  over- 
looked the  familiar  adverbial  meaning  that  the  word 
has  here. 

Ver.  10.  On  N'E'n,  comp.  on  xxxvi.  14. IJ  TODID 

see  on  xxxvi.  7. '1  Tnjn  xS  -see  on  xxxvi.  15. 

Ver.  11.  DrD'lnnS  (see  xi.  15  ;  x.xxiv.  6)  is  thatverbal 
form  which  wo  translate  hy  tlie  ablative  of  the  gerund. 

Ver.  13.  The  words  Hi;;!  ;,Mn  are  difficult.  The  Ma- 
eorets  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as  verbs,  seeing  that 


GRAMMATICAL. 

they  have  punctuated  the  former  as  perf.  Hiph.,  and  the 
latter  ns  perf.  Piel.  So  also  the  Chald.  (expulerunt  eoset 
in  capiivitatcm  duxcrunt}  and  Symmachus  (dvea-Tarwo-ev 
Kal  eVaTretVwtjei).  But  the  context  demands  names  of 
localities.  The  LXX.  translates  2  Kings  xix.  13  'Ai-a 
KoX  'Aoua  ;  also  the  Tui.a.  both  2  Kings  and  our  text. 

In  vers.  11-13  the  variations  from  the  text  in  2  Kings 
xix.  are  inconsiderable.  But  such  as  they  are  they  also 
give  evidence  of  an  effort  at  simpliflc.ation  and  accom- 
modation to  the  prevalent  usus  loqucndi.  For  example 
Isaiah,  "ityii^  (according  to  sound)  instead  of  2  Kings 
"ltyN7n  (which  would  correspond  to  the  Assyrian  Tal- 
Assuri,  i.  e.,  hill  of  Assyria). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  AVhile  the  events  narrated  vers.  1-7  were 
taking  place,  Rabshakeh  returned  to  report  to  his 
master,  whom  he  found  at  Libnah.  The  news 
received  there  of  the  movement  of  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  made  it  impossible  to  undertake  any- 
thing agaiu.st  Jerusalem  jast  then.  In  the  event 
of  a  prolonged  piege,  Sennacherib  might  find  him- 
self in  tlie  bad  situation  of  liaving  the  Jews  in 
his  front,  and  Tirhakah  in  his  rear.  This  he 
must  not  risk.  But  to  check  the  triumph  of 
Hezekiah,  he  sends  the  message  of  vers.  10-13, 
which  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  Rabshakeh'.s 
words  xxxvi.  18-'20,  except  tliat  while  the  latter 
warned  the  people  against  Hezekiah  Sennacherib 
warns  Hezekiah  not  to  let  his  God  deceive  him. 

2.  So  Rabshakeh saying. — Vera.  8  9. 

Rabshakeh  it  seems  did  not  tarry  long  before 


Jerusalem  for  a  reply.  The  silence  (xxxvi.  21) 
that  followed  his  words  was  itself  an  answer.  He 
returned,  therefore,  to  his  master  to  report  that 
neither  in  king  nor  people  did  he  meet  with  any 
disposition  to  make  a  voluntary  submission.  Lib- 
nah, in  the  siege  of  which  he  found  his  master 
engaged,  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  roval  city 
(Josh.  X.  29  sqq.l.  It  belonged  (Josh.  xv.  42j 
to  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  was  later  (Josh, 
xxi.  13;  1  Clir.  vi.  42)  a  Lcvitical  and  free  city. 
It  must  have  been  near  to  Lcc'sh  ( Josli.  x.  20  sqq.), 
and  between  that  place  and  Makkedah.  Van 
DE  Velde  supposes  it  is  identical  with  the  Tell 
of  'Ar&k-d-Mcnschijch,  because  "this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  plain  between  Sumcil  (Makke- 
dah)  and  Um-Lakhis,  that  can  be  reco.gnized  as 
an  ancient  fortified  place"  (Hehz.,  ij -i'ncj/c/., 
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XIV.  p.  753).  Ver.  9.  The  subject  of  "he 
heard"  beginning  ver.  9  is,  of  course,  Senna- 
cherib. Tirhakah  was  the  third  and  last  king  of 
the  twenty-lifth  or  Ethiopic  dynasty.  Sabako,  or 
Sevechos,  I.  and  II.,  were  his  predecessors.  He 
resided  in  Tliebes,  where,  on  ttie  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  palace  of  Medenet-Habu,  sculptures 
still  exist,  that  represent  Tirhakah  wielding  the 
war-mace  over  bearded  Asiatics.  See  Wilkin- 
son, "Popular  Account  of  tke  Ancient  Egyptians,"  I. 
p.  393  sqq.  According  to  Hekod.,  II.,  141,  there 
appears  as  his  contemporary,  probably  as  subor- 
dinate king  (comp.  Ewald,  Oesch,,  d.  V.  Isr.  III. 
p.  678),  Sethon,  a  priest  of  Hephastos,  who  ruled 
over  middle  and  lower  Egypt.  According  to  the 
.Assyrian  monuments,  Sargon  conquered  Seveh 
(Sevechos)  king  of  Egypt  in  the  year  720  b.  c, 
at  Eephia  (comp.  on  xx.).  Again  in  715,  the 
canon  of  regents  mentions  a  payment  of  tribute 
by  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  In  the  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib's  time,  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  has  not  been  found  as  yet.  But  Asur- 
banipal  (Sardanapalus),  the  grandson  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  successor  of  his  son  Esarhaddon,  re- 
lates, that  lie  directed  his  first  expedition  against 
the  rebellious  Tar-ku-u  of  Egypt  and  Meroe 
(SuHEADER,  p.  202  sq.).  As  Sennacherib  reigned 
till  681,  and  Esarhaddon  till  668,  the  statement 
of  Majstetho,  that  Tirhakah  arose  366  years 
before  Alexander's  conquest  of  Egypt,  agrees,  of 
course,  better  with  the  Assyrian  statement,  ac- 
cording to  which  Sennacherib  came  to  the  throne 
in  705,  and  undertook  the  expedition  against 
Egypt  in  700,  than  with  the  chronology  hitlierto 
accepted,  that  places  this  expedition  in  714  b.  c. 

3.  Thus  shall  ye and  Ivah?— Vers.  10- 

13.  [The  design  to  destroy,  not  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  ITezekiah,  but  Hezekiah's  confidence 
in  God,  makes  'Sennacherib's  blaspliemy  much 
more  open  and  direct  than  that  of  Eabshakeh. — 
J.  A.  Alex.].  The  servant  could  in  flattery  as- 
cribe conquests  to  his  master  (xxxvi.  18-20) 
which  the  latter  (ver.  11  sqq.),  more  honestly 
acknowledges  as  the  deed  of  his  predecessors. 
["Others,  with  more  probability,  infer  that  the 
singular  form,  employed  by  Eabshakeh,  is  itself 
to  be  understood  collectively,  like  "king  of 
Babylon  "  in  chap,  xiv." — J.  A.  Alex.].  Go- 
zan,  in  the  form  Guzanu,  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  that  as  a  city 
(ScHEADER,  p.  323,  9),  and  a  province  (ihid.p. 
327,  11,  12;  p.  331,  8).  But  opinions  differ  as 
to  its  location,  some  taking  it  for  a  Mesopotamian 
locality  (Gesen.,  Knobel,  on  the  authority  of 
Ptolbmaeus  V.  18,  4,  also  Schrader,  p.  161, 
because,  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  geographical  con- 
tents, Guzana  is  named  along  with  Nisibis,  and  in 
our  text  with  Haran  and  Eezeph.  But  others, 
on  the  authority  of  Arab  geographers,  seek  for 
Gozan  in  the  mountainous  region  northeast  of 
Nineveh.  There  is  a  river  Chabur  there,  flowing 
from  the  mountain  region  of  Zuzan.  This  Cha- 
bnr,  a  left  branch  of  the  Tigris,  appears  to  be  the 
[!U  "inj  ^'l3^  mentioned  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii. 


11,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  133  or 
Chaboras  (Chebar)  Ezek.  i.  3,  etc.,  that'^ls  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Comp.  Delitzscii  in 
loc.:  Ewald,  Gescli.  d.  V.  Isr.  HI.  p.  038,  658 : 
"  The  Neslorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes,"  by  Asaiiel 
Grant.  Aocording  to  2  Kings  .wii."  6 ;  xviii. 
11,  Gozan  belongs  to  the  lands  into  which  the 
Israelites  were  deported.  IS'ow  we  find  these 
(Ezek.  i.  3  ;  iii.  15,  23;  x.  15,  22)  settled  on  the 
"133,  i.  c.,  Chebar.  The  subject  is  not  yet  cleared 
up.  Haran,  occurs  often  as  Harran  in  the  in- 
scriptions as  a  Mesopotamian  city  (Schrader, 
p.  45).  It  is  a  very  ancient  city  (Gen.  xi.  31  ; 
xii.  5  ;  xxvii.  43,  etc.),  and  well-known  to  Greeks 
and  Eomans  under  the  name  Kdppai.,  Carrae 
[famous  for  the  great  defeat  of  Crassus. — Tr], 
(see  Plutarch,  vil.  Orassi,  25,  27  sq.).  Eezeph, 
too,  is  a  Mesopotamian  city,  west  of  the  Eu- 
plirates,  that  frequently  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  Ra-m-ap-pa  or  Ra-sap-pa.  Later  it  ap- 
pears under  the  name  Besafa,  or  Ensafa  (comp. 
Ewald,  I.  c.  111.  p.  639).  Eegarding  the  "B'ne 
Eden  in  Telasser,"  it  must  be  noted  that  Ezek. 
xxvii.  23  mentions  a  people  I^l',  that  were  mer- 
chants dealing  between  Sbeba,  i.  e.,  Arabia  and 
Tyre,  along  with  ]^n  and  T\S2  (i.  e.,  npVa  or 
'1373  Isa.  X.  9).  Moreover  Amos  i.  5  mentions  a 
p;?  n''3  that,  as  part  of  the  people  of  Syria,  was 
to  emigrate  to  Kir.  Telasser  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  inscriptions,  where  it  is  related,  that 
Tiglath-Pileser  brought  an  offering  inTul-Assuri 
to  the  god  "  Marduk  (?'.  c,  Merodach)  tliat  dwelt 
at  Telassar"  (Schrader,  p  203  sq.).  We  must 
thus  consider  Eden  and  Telassar  as  Mesopotamian 
localities,  though  views  differ  much  as  to  their 
precise  locations.  The  question  (ver.  13)  "where 
is  the  king  of  Hamath,"  etc.,  is  a  repetition  of 
xxxvi.  19.  excepting  that  we  have  here  "king" 
instead  of  "  the  gods."  It  is  moreover  remarka- 
ble that  here  it  reads  :  '0  Tjt'7  ^7n.  The  reason 
for  this  form  of  expression,  if  it  is  not  a  mere 
variation,  is  not  clear.  For  analogies  see  Josh. 
xii.  18  ;  Num.  xxii.  4,  and  in  the  Olialdee  Ezra. 
V.  11.  ["  Another  explanation  of  these  words  is 
that  suggested  by  Luzzatto,  who  regards  them  as 
names  of  the  deities  worshipped  at  Hamath,  Ar- 

pad  and  Sepharvaim,  and  takes  "|70  in  the  sense 
of  idol  or  tutelary  deity,  which  last  idea  is  as  old 
as  Clerious.  "This  ingenious  hypothesis  Luz- 
zatto endeavors  to  sustain  by  the  analogy  of 
Adrammelech,  and  Anamelech,  the  gods  of  Sephar- 
vaim (2  Kings  xvii.  31),  the  second  of  which 
names  he  regarded  as  essentially  identical  with 
Hena.  In  favor  of  this  exposition,  besides  the 
fact  already  mentioned  that  the  names,  as  names 
of  places,  occur  nowhere  else,  it  may  be_  urged 
that  it  agrees  not  only  with  the  context  in  this 
place,  but  also  with  2  Kings  xviii.  34,  in  which 
the  explanation  of  the  words  as  verbs  or  nouns 
is  inadmissible." — J.  A.  Alex.]. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


4.    HEZEKIAH'S    INTERCESSION. 
Chaptek  XXXVII.  14-20. 

14  And  Hezekiah  received  the  letter  from  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and  read  it : 
and  Hezekiah  went  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord. 

15,  16  And  Hezekiah  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
that  ""dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  ^of  all  the 

17  kingdoms  of  the  earth  :  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Incline  thine  ear,  0 
Lord,  and  hear  ;  open  thine  eyes,  O  Lord,  and  see  :  and  hear  all  the  words  of 

18  Sennacherib,  which  hath  sent  to  reproach  ^'the  living  God.     Of  a  truth  Lord,  the 

19  kings  of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the  ^nations,  and  their  countries.  And  have 
^cast  their  gods  into  the  fire:  for  they  ivere  no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men's  hands, 

20  wood  and  stone :  '^therefore  they  have  destroyed  them.  N'ow  therefore,  0  Lord 
our  God,  save  us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
^thou  art  the  Lord,  even  thou  only. 


1  Heb.  latids. 

»  seated  onthe,  etc. 
d  and. 


2  Heb.  given. 

b  to. 

•  thou  Jehovah  alone  (art  it). 


•  UviTig  divinity. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  14.  0^*^1)0)  properly  scripta,  stands,  like  the  La- 
tin litcrae,  for  one  writing  (comp.  1  Kings  sxi.  8  ;  2  Kings 
z.  1,  where  verse  2  "130  interchanges  with  D'''^£)D;  2 
Kings  XX.  12,  comp.  Isa.  xxxix,  1).  The  singular  suffix 
following  refers  to  the  singular  notion  130,  scriptum. 

Ver.  15,  The  contents  of  this  Terse  forms  in  2  Kings 
XIX.  the  beginning  of  ver.  15,  and  instead  of  nin^~7X 
13X7,  which  is  the  more  usual  form  of  speech,  it  reads 
in2Kings-lDN^1  ^'  ''jaV 

Ver.  IG.  D'nSi^n  Xin  nni<-  Grammatically  it  is,  of 
course,  not  impossible  to  take  XlH  as  predicate  and 
DTlbxn  as  in  apposition  with  it.  But  then  XlH  is  in 
effect  a  formal,  rhetorical  empliasis  of  the  predicate 
ButifJ^in  is  construed  in  apposition  with  the  subject, 
.  then  it  is  materially  significant.  For  then  it  acquires 
meaning  "  trMs,^^  and  refers  emphatically  to  the  being 
of  God  as  the  inward  ground  of  His  works.  This  em- 
phatic sense  (==  talis)  t^lP!  has  in  reference  to  men  Jer. 
xlix.12. 

Ver.  17.  lyp,  according  to  the  punctuation  and  ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  xix.  16,  Ty^*,  is  to  be  construed  as 
plural.  np3  is  used  only  of  opening  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  xlii.  20,  comp.  Dan.  ix.  18. 

Ver.  18.  Instead  of  ni:;iXn-b3*r\t<  we  read  in  2  Ki. 
xix.  17  D''Un~nX.  If  the  reading  in  Isaiah  be  correct, 
then  the  following  DV1N~r\Xl  can  only  mean  that  the 
Assyrians  have  destroyed  their  own  land,  and  that  "by 
depopulation  in  consequence  of  constant  war"  [comp. 
xiv.  20.— Tr.].  But  DJON  introduces  a  concession  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  Assyrian  says,  who  boasts  only  of  what 
they  have  done  to  other  nations.  It  must  then  be  ad- 
mitted that  2  Kings  has  the  more  correct  reading.  There 
appears  to  be  an  alteration  in  Isaiah,  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  U'^nH  less  used  of  nations  than  of 
lands,  and  possibly  also  by  the  Jll^f  ■^t^ri'Sl)'?  ver.  11.— 
^''^inrii  which  reminds  of  D'''inn  ver.  11,  means  pro- 
perly "  to  make  withered,"  then  generally  "  to  waste, 
desolate."    In  its  radical  meaning  and  primarily  it  is 


used  of  lands,  then  also  of  nations  (xlix.l7;  Ix.  12;  Jer. 
1.  27).  [nv^'TX  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  nations,  as 
the  singular  seems  sometimes  to  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  or  land.  This  would  at  the  same  time  ac- 
count for  the  masculine  suffix  in  D]f1t<- — J-  A.  Alex. 
Tho  Autlior's  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  variation  in 
Isaiah's  text  is  noticed  by  J,  A.  Alex.,  as  urged  by  Ge- 
SENius,  as  is  the  case  with  much  beside  that  the  Author 
has  to  present  on  the  same  subject.  .In  reference  to  the 
present  instance  J.  A.  Alex,  says  :  "  Besides  its  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  character  as  a  mere  make-shift,  and  its 
gratuitous  assumption  of  the  grossest  stupidity  and  ig- 
norance as  well  as  inattention  in  the  writer,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  emphatic  combination  of  the 
same  verb  and  noun  Ix.  12,— (which)  proves  that  such  a 
writer  could  not  have  been  so  shocked  at  the  expres- 
sion as  to  make  nonsense  of  a  sentence  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  it.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  the  same  imaginary  copyist  is  sup- 
posed, in  difTerent  emergencies,  to  have  been  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  idioms  of  his  mother  tongue 
[comp.  Dr.  NAECELSHAcn  above  at  xxxvi,  21  on  liy''inn> 
and  at  xxxvU.  9  on  j.^Dtyiji  and  yet  extremely  sensitive 
to  any  supposed  violation  of  usage.  Such  scruples  and 
such  ignorance  are  not  often  found  in  combination.  A 
transcriber  unable  to  distinguish  sense  from  nonsense 
would  not  be  apt  to  take  offence  at  mere  irregularities 
or  eccentricities  in  the  phraseology  or  diction  of  his 
author."  The  wisdom  of  this  remark  will  no  doubt  in 
most  minds  outweigh  the  considerations  that  the  Au- 
thor offers,  in  the  progress  of  his  commentary  on  the 
present  section,  in  proof  of  our  text  being  second  hand. 
-Tr,]. 

Ver.  19.  Dn^t?''!  describes,  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  verbs  ID'inn [HJl,  the  concluding  result. 

Ver.  20.  niD''  nnX.  in  2  Kings  xix.  19  the  reading  is 
DTI7N  mn\  and  according  to  the  accents  these  words 
belong  together,  whether  construed  as  predicate  or  ap- 
position with  the  subject  r\!Mi-  Moreover  the  author 
of  the  Isaiah  text  soemg  to  have  combined  them,  and 
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for  this  reaaon  to  have  treated  DTl/S  as  superfluous. 
But  it  is  certainly  the  most  natural  to  separate  the  two 
words  and  take  □''H/l^  as  predicate  so  that  we  obtain 
the  sense:  "  that  thou  Jehovah  alone  art  God."    Then 


the  Isaiah  text  must  bo  so  understood,  and  nicT'  be 
talsen  as  in  apposition  with  the  subject  nns,  while  the 
notion  God  is  supplied  from  the  context :  "  that  thou 
Jehovah,  alone  art  (it,  viz.  God)." 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAIi. 


1.  And    Hezekiah saying. — Vers.    14, 

15.  We  learn  here  for  the  first  that  the  mea- 
seogers  were  to  deliver  a  written  message,  for 
vers.  9,  10  spoke  only  of  an  oral  comrnission. 
Tlie  spreading  out  of  the  letter  was  a  symbolic 
transaction.  It  verified  on  the  one  hand,  the 
reality  of  the  present  necessity,  on  the  other,  it 
woiilcl,  as  it  were,  itself  ory  to  heaven,  the  blas- 
phemy of  it  should  itself  call  down  the  divine 
vengeance.  It  recalls  all  the  passages  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  irSpiety  that  cried  to  heaven ; 
comp.  e.  g.,  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  Job  xvi.  IS  ;  xxiv.  12  ; 
xxxi.  33  ;  Hab.  ili.  11. 

2.  O  LORD thou  only.— Vers.  16-20. 

That  the  Cherubim  are  only  .symbolic  and  not 
personal  angel  forma,  as  Lange  would  have  it 
(Gen.  iii.  24)  is  hard  to  believe.  What  Ezekiel 
6aw(i.  4Bqq. ;  ix.  3;  x.  2sqq.),  were  not  mere  sym- 
bol.s,  for  symbols  are  likenesses,  in  which  from  a 
known  greatness  one  infers  the  unknown.  That 
partially  agrees  witli  the  Ezekiel  visions.  For 
the  re-t  these  are  of  a  transcendental  nature. 
They  open  to  us  glimpses  into  the  depths  of  the 
divinity,  consequently  into  realities  in  fact,  but 
into  such  before  which  we  stand  as  before  one 
that  speaks  in  tongues.  We  must  modestly  refer 
the  cherubim  to  the  class  of  riddles  that  will  not 
be  resolved  until  the  next  life.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  those  heavenly  functions  of  the  cherubim,  as 
they  are  described  in  Ezekiel,  when  we  see  the 
cherubim  forma  appear  on  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant as  the  bearers  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Exod.  XXV.  18  sqq.).  .  From  the  Kapporeth, 
from  out  the  space  between  the  two  cherubim 
{ibid.  22)  the  Lokd  will  reveal  Himself  Hence 
He  is  repeatedly  designated  as  the  O'lnDn  Diy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  xxii.  11  ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  6;  Ps.  Ixxx.  2;  xcix.  1).  The  thou  art 
the  God,  even  thou  Hezekiah  took  from  the 


glorious  prayer  of  thanksgiving  of  his  ancestor 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  28)  in  which  the  latter  made 
known  his  faith  in  the  glorious  promise  given  to 
his  house  {ibid.  ver.  12  sqq.).  [See  Text,  and 
Gram.].  In  reference  to  God,  comp.  Ps.  xliv.  5. 
Moreover  one  needs  to  examine  closely  in  its  con- 
text every  single  passage  which  may  besides  be 
drawn  hither  (Deut.  xxxii.  39  ;  Isa.  xli.  4;  xliii. 
10,  13,  25;  xlviii._12;  li.  12;  Neh.  ix.  6,  7),  see 
on  xli.  4.  Hezekiah  evidently  is  at  pains  right 
thoroughly  to  emphasize  the  aloneness  of  God. 
Rabshakeh  and  Sennacherib  himself  (ver.  12) 
had  most  incisively  expressed  the  heathen  idea 
that  every  land  has  its  gods.  Jn  contrast  with 
this  Hezekiah  most  decisively  makes  prominent 
that  Jehovah  is  not  merely  a  God,  but  the  God' 
alone  for  all  nations  of  the  earth :  and  that  be- 
cause he  made  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  i.  1 ;  Isa. 
xliv.  24;  li.  13,  etc.). 

The  causal  clause  for  they  ■were  no  gods,  etc.. 
ver.  19,  gives  at  once  the  reason  why  those  vie- • 
tories  of  the  Assyrians  were  possible,  and  the 
negative  ground  of  comfort  for  Israel's  hope. 
They  could  d&solate  those  lands  and  destroy  their 
gods,  because  the  latter  were  only  men's  work  of 
wood  and  stone.  But  therein  lay  the  reason  for, 
Israel's  hope.  For  Israel's  God  was  something- 
very  different:  therefore  the  victory  over  those 
gave  no  ground  for  inferring  that  Assyria  would 
conquer  also  tlie  God  of  Israel.  Ver.  20  contains  ■ 
the  prayer  itself 

[''  The  adverb  now  is  equivalent  to  therefore,  or 
since  these  things  are  so.  The  fact  that  Senna- 
chei'ib  had  destroyed  other  nations,  is  urged  as  a 
reason  why  the  Lokd  should  interpose  to  rescue 
His  own  people  from  a  like  destruction:  and- the 
fact  that  He  had  really  triumphed  over  other 
gods,  as  a,  reason  why  He  should  be  taught  to 
know  the  difference  between  them  and  Jehovah."  . 
—J.  A.  Alex.]. 


5.    ISAIAH'S   MESSAGE   TO   HEZEKIAH   CONCERNING  THE  DANGER    THREAT- 
ENED BY  SENNACHERIB. 

Chapter  XXXVIL  21-35. 

21  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  unto  Hezekiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  "Whereas  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib  king  of  As- 

22  Syria :  this  is  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  "concerning  him  ; 
The  Virgin,  the  daughter  of  Zion  hath  despised  thee, 

And  laughed  thee  to  scorn  ; 

The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  °at  thee. 

23  Whom  hast  thou  reproached  and  ^blasphemed  ? 
And  against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice. 
And  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ? 

JEven  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
25 
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24  'By  thy  servants  hast  thou  reproached  the  Loed,  and  hast  said, 
By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  I  come  up 

To  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon  ; 

And  I  will  cut  down  'the  tall  cedars  thereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof; 

And  I  will  enter  into  the  height  of  his  'border,  and  'the  forest  'of  his  Carmel. 

25  I  have  digged  and  drunk  water ; 
And  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  'of  the  ^besieged  places. 
*Hast  thou  not  "heard  long  ago,  hoiu  I  have  done  it ; 
And  of  ancient  times,  that  I  have  formed  it  ? 
Now  have  I  brought  it  to  pass. 

That  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  waste  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps, 
'Therefore  their  inhabitants  were  *of  small  power. 
They  were  dismayed  aud  confounded : 
They  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb. 
As  the  grass  on  the  housetops,  * 

And  %.?  corn  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up, 
'But  I  know  thy  'abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in, 
Aud  ''thy  rage  against  me. 

Because  'thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  'tumult,  is  come  up  into  mine  ears. 
Therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose. 
And  my  bridle  in  thy  lips. 

And  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  camest. 
And  this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  thee. 

Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  as  groweth  of  itself; 
And  the  second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same  : 
And  in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap. 
And  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof. 
31  And  Hhe  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judab 
Shall  again  ""take  root  downward. 
And  bear  fruit  upward  : 

For  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant. 
And  "they  that  escape  out  of  Mount  Zion  : 
The  zeal  of  the  Loed  of  hosts  shall  do  this. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Loed  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria, 
He  shall  not  come  into  this  city. 
Nor  shoot  an  arrow  "there. 
Nor  come  before  it  with  '"shields. 
Nor  cast  a  bank  against  it. 

34  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return, 
And  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the  Loed. 

35  For  I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it 

For  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake. 


26 


27 


28 
29 


30 


32 


33 


1  Hob.  By  the  hand  of  thy  servants. 

2  Heb,  the  tallncss  of  the  ccdim  thereof,  and  the  choice  of  the  fir  trees  thereof. 

3  Or,  and  his  fruitful  field. 
*  Or,  fenced  and  closed. 

^  Or,  JJast  thou  not  heard  how  X  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  formed  it  of  ancient  times  9  should  I  now  bring 

it  to  be  laidwaste,  and  defenced  cities  to  be  ruinous  heaps  f 
6  Heb.  short  of  hand.  7  Or,  sitting. 

B  Heb.  the  escaping  of  the  house  of  Judah  that  rcmaine.th.  »  Hob.  the  escamna, 

10  Heb.  shield. 

«  regarding  that  that  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  respecting  Sennacherib. 

t>  against.  '■=  offer.  d  reviled. 

f  his  most  luxuriant  for c^st.  g  of  Egypt. 

b  heard 'i  from  far  back  I  have  done  it,  from  ancient  da'js  I  have  formed,  etc. 

i  afield  before  the  stalk.  ^  thy  raging.  i  (haughty)  security.  «  add. 


•  summit. 


I  And. 
°  into  it. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


Ver.  21.  ri/E/  19  here,  not  merely  "to  send"  gener- 
ally, but  to  send  a  message,  as  appears  from  "10X7  '■ 
comp.  Gen.  xxxviii,  25;  2  Sam.  xiv.  .32;  1  Kings  xx.  5  : 
2  Kings  V.  8,  etc. The  clause  OJI  vhhii^T}  "lt7X  can 


be  construed  grammatically  as  the  premise  to  the  apo- 
dosis  ')X\  TDin  (IT  ver.  22,  or  as  a  relative  explanatory 
clau.seto''^  TiVk  miT'  ver,  21.  The  latter  is  possible 
because  in  Hebrew,  by  a  prepositive  117K,  even  the  casus 


CHAP.  XXXVII.  21-35. 
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oUiqtii  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
can  receive  a  relative  meaning.  Gorap.  xli.  8,  9;  Ixiv. 
10;  Gen.  xlv.  4.  But  the  latter  explanatioa  seems  to  me 
unsuitable  because  a  clause  like  "I  to  whom  thou  hast 
prayed,"  does  not  sound  well  in  the  mouth  of  God.  For 
does  not  that  assume  that  Hezekiah  might  have  prayed 
to  some  other?  But  the  harshness  of  the  first  explana- 
tion, according  to  which  in  the  premise  Jehovah  Him- 
self speaks,  while  in  the  conclusion  He  U  spoken  of,  is 
an  objection  to  it.  Hence  the  reading  of  2  Kings  xix. 
22,  at  the  end,  T\J,*DE!',  which  the  Isaiah  text  omits  as 
needless,  is  the  more  correct ;  especially  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  intentional  echo  of  God's  promise  to  So- 
lomon 1  Kings  ix,  3, 

Ver.  22.  The  accents  designate  the  verb  HTS  as  Milra. 
According  to  that,  it  would  be  either  part.  fom.  from 
P3,  or  3  pers.  mase.  Kal  from  HO-  The  latter  would 
be  grammatically  possible,  so  far  as  HT^  can  be  regarded 
as  prepositive  predicate.  But,  although  ]^2  and  T\^2 
mean  the  same,  still  the  latter  is  more  frequently  joined 
with  the  accusative  and  the  former  with  the  dative.  For 
HD  occurs  with  7  only  2  Sam.  vi.  16  (1  Chron.  xv.  29), 
whereas  T13  mostly  appears  joined  with  7  (Prov.  vi.  30; 
xi.  12;  xiii.13;  xiv.  21;  xxiii.  9;  xxx.  17;  Zech.  iv.  10; 
Song  of  Sol.  viii.  1,  7).  Besides  these  TH  occurs  only 
Prov.  i  7  ;  xxiii.  22.  As  the  Masoretic  pointing  is  not 
binding,  I  would  rather  regard  our  ni3  as  3  pers.  fern. 

Kal.  from  113,  corresponding  to  T\}^1. Also  Jj;S  is 

mostly  joined  with  7  ;  Ps.  ii.  4;  lix.  9;  Ixxx.  7;  Prov. 

xvii.  5;  xxx.  17;  Jer.  xx.  7,  etc. l^X"l  }!''}T\  a  gesture 

of  derision  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  8;  cix.  25;  Job  xvi.  4;  Lam. 
ii.  15. 

Ver.  23.  ri"in  and  C]1J  comp.  vers.  4  and  6.—^^  l^np 
Is  a  specifically  Isaianic  expression. 

Ver.  24.  This  verse  contains  a  number  of  variations 
on  2  Kings  xix.  23,  that,  from  the  stand-point  of  our 

author,  represent  emendations. On  HDID  see  x.  33. 

— In  1 7t3T^  '^V'^  of  an  adjective  notion  is  made  a  sub- 
stantive. For  /DID  has  here  its  appellative  meaning: 
"fruitful  field  or  garden." 

Ver.  25.  '^'\'^t2  ■'TX''  comp.  on  xix.  1  and  6. 

Ver.  26.  pin*^D^  is,  like  Dip  ■'D'O  (simplified  from 
^D''D7  2  Kings  xix.  25),  to  be  referred  to  what  follows. 
Properly  the  prep.  |D  before  plH^  would  suffice;  but 
the  Hebrew  favors  the  cumulation  of  prepositions 
(comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  19 ;  Job  xxxvi.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  15. 
ttc).  By  the  prefixed  7  is  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  divine  doing  relates  to  a  period  beginning  far  back. 
-On  Dip  'D^  comp.  xxiii.  7  ;  Ii.  9.— By  n^nxnn  nn>* 
(comp.  xlvi.  11)  the  Propiiet  affirms  that  precisely  what 
the  Assyrian  pretended  he  had  done  by  his  own  power, 
wag  only  the  accomplishment  of  Jehovah's  thought. 
Hence  Tim  must  al^o  be  construed  as  2  pers.  masc. 
and  referred  to  the  Assyrian.  TTTI  with  7  following  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "to  serve  for  something"  as  in  v. 

6;xliv.  15. mt<li^n  is  Hiph.  from  nNt^  strepere,  tu- 

muUuari.  But  the  word  means  also  the  noise,  the  crack- 
ing of  something  falling  in,  and  hence  not  only  Kal{vi. 
il)  and  the  corresponding  Niph.  (ibid.)  and  Hiph.  (our 
text  and  2  Kings)  have  the  meaning  "to  fall  in  ruins,  to 
be  laid  waste,"  but  also  the  substantive  tiXiy  means  in- 

teritus,  pemicies  (Ps.  xl.  3;  Jer.  xlvi.  11). The  words 

0^X3  D'/J,  according  to  Heb.  usage,  express  the  result 
of  the  destruction  in  the  form  of  apposition  with  the 


thing  to  be  destroyed;  comp.  vi.  11 ;  xxiy.  12.  D'''^J  ie 
part.  Niph.  from  HXJ,  and  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  waste  " 
only  here  and  Jer.  iv.  7., 

Ver.  27.  The  expression  T'-n:fp  "short-handed,"  t. 
e.,  weak,  original  in  Num.  xi.  23,  occurs  again  only  1.  2; 

lix,  1,  the  adjective  l^^p  only  here. Yi^^)  ^^\T\  as  in 

XX.  5. Everywhere  else  the  expression  "  gra.'^s  of  the 

field"  reads  mt^n  3ti'^  as  in  Gen.  ii.  5;  iii.  18,  etc. 

Xiyi  pi''  only  here;  comp.Ps.xxxvii.  2. In  2  Kings 

xix.  20  the  fourth  comparison  is  Hilliy  "blasting,"  or 
"blasted  field,"  instead  of  T\D10  "  a  field."  It  is  no 
doubt  a  stronger  figure,  and  as  a  climax,  more  In  place. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  is  the  primitive  reading  and 
that  our  text  is  secondary. 

Ver.  29.  On  tj?''  first  depends  the  infin.,  which  then 

as  in  xxx.  12,  continues  in  the  verb  fin. Instead  of 

^JJ^f^  2  Kinga  xix.  27  has  HJJi^iZ'.  [In  some  editions 
it  is  precisely  the  reverse. — 'fit.].  Are  both  Infin.  as 
Olsuausen  Q  187,  a  and  §  251,  b,  p.  552)  maintains  ;  or  is 
only  the  former,  as  Ewald  seems  to  assume  (§  157,  b, 
comp.  g  120,  a)  ("also  Ghebn,  see  g  122,  1  and  187, 1,  d, — 
Te.]?  To  me  the  latter  seems  more  probable,  for  I  do 
not  see  why,  when  |JNK^  is  infin,,  it  would  be  pointed 
^JJKii/,  whereas  this  is  quite  easily  explained  if  i*]J3Xiy 
be  derived  from  the  adjective  MNG/  "quiet." 

Ver.  30.    n2H  in  the   inf.  absol.  presents  the  verbal 

T 

notion  without  determining  the  time  or  manner.  The 
Prophet  thereby  affirms  simply  what  actually  is,  what 

occurs  according  to  nature. DTIE^  is  an.  Aey.  2  Kings 

xix.  29  has  l^^HD-    The  latter  word  is  devoid  of  any 

-    T 

etymological  basis,  as  there  is  no  root  ^nD  either  in 
Hebrew  or  the  kindred  dialects.  Moreover  there  is  no 
agreement  about  the  root  of  the  form  DTlt!/-  There  zs 
no  root  Oniy  in  Hebrew.  Of  various  explanations,  that 
may  deserve  the  preference  which  connects  DTliy  with 
the  Arabic  schahis,  which  means  "  scattered,  standing 
thin,"  unless  perhaps  the  fundamental  meaning  is  "  to 
divide  itself,  to  cut  loose  from,"  so  that  0T\^  would 
mean  "that  which  separates  itself  from  the  root,  grows 
out  of  it."  DTlty  would  then  be  the  sprouts  of  the  root 
(Aquila  and  Theod.  translate  avTo4>v9]). The  impera- 
tive in  'U1  iy*^T  involves  so  far  an  exhortation  that  the 
Prophet  would  say  to  the  Israelites  to  lay  aside  all  anx- 
iety about  the  enemy  for  the  third  year,  and  carry  on 

agriculture  confidently. Instead  of  7DXI  K'ri  has 

^b^XI  which  is  also  the  reading  of  2  Kings  xix.  '19,  and, 
seems  to  be  the  more  original.  For  SlD«1  may  be  sus- 
pected of  being  imitated  from  the  same  word  beginning 
the  verse,  and  moreover  it  would  involve  a  certain  em- 
phasis which,  accurately  considered,  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  would  =  "  and— in  short— eat  your  fruit;" 
thus  it  would  recapitulate  and  say  in  brief.  It  can,  how- 
ever, naturally  refer  only  to  D^D"1J  (comp.  Uv.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxix.  5,  28;  Amos  ix.  14). 

Ver.  32.  The  word  niKDif  is  wanting  in  K'thibh  of  2 
Kings  xix.  31.  The  books  of  Kings  have  this  word  of 
the  divine  name  only  three  times,  viz.,  1  Kmgs  xviii.  16; 
xix.  10  and  14;  2  Kings  iii.  14  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phets Elijah  and  Elisha.  In  Isaiah,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  see  ix.  6  (7)  the  parallel  pas- 
sage and  on  i.  9. 

Ver.  33.  D^  here  stands  for  riDt^  as  in  1  Sam.  11. 14;  1 

Kings  xviii.  10 ;  Jer.  xix.  14. oVp  is  never  used  in  the 

transitive  sense- "to  make    come   before,  cause  to 
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meet,"  so  as  to  construe  the  word  with  a  double  accusa- 
tive of  the  place  and  the  nearer  object.  But  as  after 
other  verbs  the  instrument  can  be  designated  by  the 
accusative  (comp.  i.  20),  as  well  as  the  use  of  3,  so  also 
Dip  can  be  used  with  2  (comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxi. 


14-  Ps.  xcv.  2)  and  with  the  simple  accm.  instrwn.  as  in 
Ps.  xxi.  4.  We  have  here  a  double  accusative  of  the 
place  and  of  the  instrument. 

Ver.  34.  X3'  intimates  that  the  Assyrian  must  be 
thought  of  as  not  in  the  land,  but  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Ver.  35.  On  TIlJJ  see  on  xxxi.  5;  xxxviii.  6. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  To  Hezekiah's  prayer  (vers.  16-20)  the 
LoBD  gives  an  answer  through  Isaiah,  which  an- 
nounces the  triumph  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  22),  con- 
victs the  Assyrian  of  blasphemy  against  God,  in 
that  he  spoke  haughtily  against  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  and  ascribed  to  himself  the  glory  of 
conquests  in  which  he  was  only  the  instrument 
(vers.  23-27).  But  the  Lokd  knows  him  tho- 
roughly, and  will  make  him  know  himself  by  un- 
mistakable treatment  (vers.  28,  29).  To  Judah 
a  sign  is  given,  that  it  is  to  be  free  forever  from 
the  Assyrian  (vers.  30-32).  For  the  immediate 
future  it  is  announced  that  the  Assyrian  sliall  not 
even  come  near  Jerusalem,  but  shall  return  homo 
by  the  way  he  came;  and  God  is  declared  to  be 
the  protector  of  Jerusalem  (ver.s.  33-35). 

2.  Tlien  Isaiah at  thee— Vers.  21,  22. 

See  Text,  and  Gram.  Jerusalem  shall  see  the 
Assyrian  retreating  with  aims  unaccomplished. 
Then  it  will  look  after  him  (ynX)  with  deri- 
sion. ["HiTZio  supposes  that  the  shaking  of 
the  head,  with  the  Hebrews  as  with  us,  was  a  ges- 
ture of  negation,  and  that  the  expression  of  scorn 
consisted  in  a  tacit  denial  that  Sennacherib  had 
been  able  to  effect  his  purpose.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  action  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  words, 
no,  no!  i.  c,  he  could  not  do  it.  A  similar  ex- 
planation is  given  by  IIengstenbebg,  on  Ps. 
xxii.  8." — J.  A.  Alex.  For  another  view  see 
BAEnR,  on  2  Kings  xix.  21. — Tn.]. 

3.  'Whom  hast  thou  reproached be- 
sieged places. — Vers.  23-25.  The  question 
extends  to  "  thine  eyes  ;"  and  thus  "  against  the 
Holy,"  etc.,  is  the  answer  to  all  the  preceding 
questions  (Vitkinga,  Gesen.,  Delitz.).  Others 
construe  "  against  the  Holy,"  etc.,  with  the  fore- 
going words  "  and  lifted  up,"  etc.,  as  the  answer; 
so  that  the  question  ends  with  "  voice."  But 
against  the  latter  it  may  be  urged  that  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  do  not  correspond  ;  the  question 
is  not  answered,  and  the  answer  given  refers  to 
something  about  which  nothing  is  aslced.  Ac- 
cording to  our  construction  it  is  asked  :  "  Whom 
hast  tliou  blasphemed,  and  against  whom  hast 
thou  insolently  raised  voice  and  eyes  (comp.  Ps. 
xviii.  28 ;  ci.  5  ;  Prov.  vi.  17  ;  xxi.  4)  ?"  The 
answer  is;  "against  the  Holy,"  etc.;  wherein, 
according  to  familiar  usage,  the  form  of  the  an- 
swer corresponds  to  the  final  member  of  question. 
This  appears  more  evident  in  2  Kings  xix.  22,  as 

"  W'\'\iS~iy  connects  more  exactly  with  'n  Tl-^J?. 
["  EwALD  carries  the  interrogation  through  the 
verse,  and  renders  1  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
clause,  thai  or  so  that,  while  Hitzig  makes  the 
whole  of  that  clause  an  exclamation.  This  con- 
struction is  more  natural — the  answer  begins  with 
the  next  verse-  where  he  is  expressly  charged  with 
blasphemy  against  .Jehovah." — J.  A.  Alex.]. — 
Vers.  24,  25  express  more  exactly  how  he  has 


blasphemed.  It  was  done  by  his  servants.  (The 
"hand  of"  figurative  expression  for  "  organ,  ser- 
vice, means"  generally  xx.  2;  Jer.  xxxvii.  2  ;  1. 
1  •  Hag.  i.  1,  3;  ii-  1)-  The  emphatic  thoughtia 
that  servants  of  men  have  blasphemed  the  1.,okd 
of  the  world. 

This  blasphemy  consisted  mainly  (xxxvi.  7, 15, 
18)  in  representing  trust  in  Jehovah  as  folly,  and 
in  the  inference  that,  because  they  had  conquered 
heathen  nations,  it   was  logically  necessary  that 
the  people  of  God  miglit  be  conquered,  and  thus 
in  placing  Jehovah  on  a  level  with  idols.     More- 
over what  they  did,  they  .supposed  they  had  done 
by  their  own  might,  and  that  what  was  to  be  done 
yet  could  be  done  in  the  same  way.     Isaiah  ex- 
presses this  thought  in  vers.  24,  25,  with  close  ad- 
lierence  to  the  circumstances,  so  as  to  divide  as  it 
were  the  task  of  the  Assyrian  into  two  parts.    The 
first  part  was  the  conquest  of  the  Syrian,   Phce- 
nician  and  Palestinian  districts.     All  these  lands 
lie  about  Lebanon.     One  traveling  from  Nineveh 
by  Carchemish  to  Phoenicia  must  in  any  case  go 
past  Lebanon,  which,  by  its  lofty,  snow-covered 
summits,  gives  distant  notice  of  the  locality  of 
these  lands.     Lebanon  therefore  may  serve  as  an 
emblem.      Moreover  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  represent  Zion  under  the  image  of 
Lebanon  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  6,  7,  23;  Ezek.  xvii. , 
3),  partly  because  in  general  Lebanon  is  the  image 
of  what  is  lofty  and  admirable  (comp.  ii.  13  ;  x. 
33  sq. ;  XXXV.  2;  Ix.  13  ;  Hos.  xiv.  6  sqq. ;  Zech. 
xi.  1  sq.),  partly  and  especially  because  the  king's- 
palace  in  Zion  had  grown  on  Lebanon,  i.  e.,  was' 
built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  (comp.  1  Kings  vii.  2 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"   or  "house  of 
the  forest,"  Isa.  xxii.  8).     It  is  inconceivable  that 
Sennacherib  or  one  of  his  predecessors  ever  scaled 
Lebanon  with  liorse  and  chariot,  and  destroyed 
the  cedars.     The  Prophet  rather  makes  him  boast 
that   he   had  conquered  the  lands  of  Lebanon. 
.  And    Hamath,    Arphad,    Syria,    Phoenicia,   the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  the  greater  part  of 
Judah  and   Philistia,   were  actually  in  his  pos- 
session.    "With  reference  to  this,  one  might  well 
represent  him  as  saying :  I  have  ascended  up  the 
heights  of  the  mountains,  up  the  sides  (properly 
the  shanks,  comp.  on  xiv.  13)  of  Lebanon.    The 
chief  work  seemed  done,  the  chief  summits  were 
surmounted.     It  only  remained  to  penetrate  into 
the  inmost  part,  and   there  destroy  the  ornament 
of  Lebanon,  its  glorious  standing  timber  of  cedar 

and  cypress.  By  Tl"?;?  the  Prophet  manifestly 
refers  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  i.  e.,  the 
occupation  of  the  Lebanon  districts.  But  m^Xl 
and  K13X1  refer  to  what  remains  to  be  done.  Only 
Jerusalem  remained  for  Sennacherib  to  conquer 
(comp.  on  xxxvi.  1).  Thus  the  best,  the  real  or- 
nament, the  central  point  of  the  Palestinian  Leb- 
anon lauds  was  not  yet  his.     Jerusalem  with  its 
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temple  and  its  king's  palace,  the  two  Lebanon 
houses  (because  with  both  cedars  of  Lebanon  had 
60  much  to  do,  comp.  1  Kings  vi.  9  sqq. ;  Yii.  2 
sqq.)  might  well  be  compared  to  the  crown  of 
Lebanon  with  its  ornament  of  cedars.  Such  is 
the  understanding  of  TiiENiua  and  Baehr,  with 
whom  I  agree.  The  expression  "  tall-growth  of 
its  cedars,  choice  of  its  cypress,"  quite  agrees  with 
the  Latin  mode  of  expression,  by  which  can  be 
said  e. g.  cibum partim  unguium  tenacitate  arripi- 
unt, partim.  aduneitale rostrorum"{ Cic. Deo>\ Nat. 
II.  47,  122).  Comp.  Feiedr.  Nabgblsbach's 
Laidn.StHistik,  §  74  ;  Isa.  i.  16  ;  xxii.  7 ;  xxv.  12 ; 
XXX.  30.  The  Prophet  does  not  ascribe  to  the 
Assyrian  the  intention  of  destroying  the  height 
of  the  cedars,  while  he  would  leave  them  tlieir 
other  qualities,  but  that  he  would  utterly  cut  down 
the  high  cedars  as  they  are. On  1^113,  the  cy- 
press, *comp.  on  xiv.  8.  "  The  height  of  his  end 
or  border"  is  also  no  more  than  his  highest  sum- 
mit. The  notion  height  is  not  already  expressed 
in  "  the  uttermost,"  as  Baehb  supposes.  For  a 
mountain  has  an  uttermost  in  every  direction. 
One  may  therefore  speak  of  an  uttermost  in  the 
direction  upward,  and  of  a  height  of  the  utter- 
most.— The  forest  of  his  garden-land  is  then  the 
forest  that,  as  it  were,  forms  the  garden  of  Leba- 
non, that  adorns  Lebanon  like  a  pleasure  park. 
The  most  luxuriant,  glorious  standing  forest  of 
Lebanon  is  meant. 

In  ver.  25  the  Prophet  speaks  of  the  second 
task  presented  to  Sennacherib,  which  was  to  con- 
quer Egypt.  That  concerned  a  certain  campaign, 
not  in  a  mountainous  region,  but  in  a  level  land, 
partly  waste  and  without  water,  partly  abounding 
in  water.  While  Sennacherib  stood  on  the  south 
of  Palestine  the  great  army  had  no  superabund- 
ance of  water.  When,  e.  g.,  we  read  of  Moses'  re- 
quest to  Edom  (Num.  xx.  17  sqq.)  it  cannot  seem 
strange  that  the  Prophet  imputed  to  Sennacherib 
the  boastful  assertion  that  so  far  he  has  provided 
his  mighty  host  with  water  in  a  strange  land,  that 
he  has  dug  wells,  because  the  existing  ones  were 
insufficient,  and  had  drunk  away  their  water  from 
the  inhabitants.  For  such  is  the  meaning  of 
D'H  D'I3  2  Kings  xix.  24,  which  our  author  has 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Had  the  As- 
syrian traversed  the  desert  et-Tih,  digging  wells 
would,  of  course,  have  been  a  still  greater  neces- 
sity. But  on  the  border  of  it,  whither  Sennache- 
rib penetrated,  it  may  have  been  needful.  Pie 
boasts,  moreover,  that  where  there  is  much  water, 
and  the  water  is  a  bulwark  for  the  inhabitants,  as 
the  Nile  with  its  canals  is  to  Egypt,  he  will 
easily  destroy  this  bulwark.  For  by  the  sole  of 
his  tramp  shall  the  sireams  of  Egypt  be  dried  up. 
Thus  hia  warriors  will  dry  up  the  streams  of  Egypt 
like  a  puddle,  merely  by  the  tramp  of  their  feet. 
The  expression  "  sole  of  the  tramp  "  is  found  only 
here.  It  is  metonymy.  Still  in  respect  to  the  act 
of  stepping,  "  step  "  and  "  foot "  are  often  inter- 
changed. Comp.  Ps.  cxl.  5  with  Ivi.  14 ;  cxvi.  8  ; 
Ps.  xvii.  5  with  xxxviii.  17,  etc.  ["  The  drying 
up  of  the  rivers  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  under- 
stood by  VlTMNGA  as  an  allusion  to  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  drawing  water  with  a  tread-wheel 
(Deut.  xi.  10)."— J.  A.  Alex.]. 

4.  Hast  thou  not  beard thou  earnest? 

—Vers.  26-29.     The  Assyrian  imagined  that  he 
pushed,  and  he  was  pushed.     He  regarded  all  he 


did  as  the  product  of  his  own  free  fancy,  and  of 
his  power  to  do.  The  Prophet  however  says  to 
him  that  he  had  only  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God.  With  "  hast  thou  not  heard,"  the 
Prophet,  so  to  speak,  appeals  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  Assyrian.  Has  it  not  somehow, 
if  not  from  without,  still  from  within,  come  to  thy 
hearing  (comp.  Ps.  Ixii.  12)  that  it  is  not  as  thou 
thinkest?  Does  not  thy  conscience,  the  voice  of 
God  within  thee  say  that  it  was  not  thou  that  hast 
planned  and  carried  out  all  this,  but  that  I,  the 
Almighty  God,  long  ago  (xxii.  11;  xxv-  1)  laid 
it  out  and  have  accomplished  it?  Therefore  the 
Assyrian  was  to  be  a  thorough  destroyer  of  things. 
But  when  God  destroys  the  things.  He  intends 
always  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  persons.  The 
latter  is  the  thought  of  ver.  27.  Their  inhabi- 
tants (i.  e.,  of  the  cities  named  ver.  26),  as  short- 
handed,  (i.  e.,  weak^,  are  dismayed  and  confound- 
ed. Then  with  strong  figures  this  effect  is  more 
nearly  characterized.  The  sorely  visited  inhabi- 
tants are  compared  to  the  "  grass  of  the  lield," 
"  the  green  herb,"  ''  the  grass  on  the  house  tops" 
(in  shallow  soil,  weak  rooted ;  the  expression 
again  only  Ps.  cxxix.  6),  "  the  grain  field  before 
the  standing  fruit"  (i.  e.,  all  blade  and  no  stalk), 

and  thus  soft  and  tender  like  grass. But  not 

only  is  the  foregoing  true  of  the  Assyrian  as  the 
instrument  of  God's  purpose,  but  all  his  doing  and 
not  doing  has  been  directed  by  the  Lokd  without 
his  knowing  it :  what  he  proposed  at  home,  hie 
march  forth,  his  coming  into  the  Holy  Land,  and 
his  hostile  raging  against  the  people  of  God,  all 
was  under  the  notice  of  the  Lokd,  and  must  run 
the  course  determined  by  Him.  "  Sitting,  going 
forth,  coming  home,"  are  expressions  for  the  total 
activity  of  a  man  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii-  6;  Ps. 
cxxi.  8;  cxxxix.  2).  tJI  stands  for  every  vehe- 
ment emotion  whether  of  fear,  of  anger,  or  of  joy 
(comp.  V.  25;  xiii.  13;  xiv.  9,  16;  xxiii.  11; 
xxviii.  21,  etc.).  The  Hithp.  occurs  only  here 
and  ver.  29.  Because  the  Assyrian  with  this 
Uinn  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  and  rebelled, 
and  would  not  hear  of  his  being  dependent  on  the 
Lord,  but  only  the  report  of  his  proud  security 
came  to  the  Lord,  he  must  feel  his  dependence  in 
the  most  incisive  way.  He  must  return  home  by 
the  way  he  came,  as  "it  were,  led  by  a  ring  through 
the  nose  like  a  wild  beast  (comp.  Ezek.  xix.  4, 
9-  xxix.  4  ;  xxxviii.  4),  or  by  a  bridle  between 
the  lips,  like  a  tame  beast.  On  the  ruins  of  Chor- 
sabad  are  figures  of  prisoners  whom  the  "  royal 
victor  holds  to  a  rope  by  means  of  a  ring  fastened 
in  their    lips."     Comp.   Thenius  on   2   Kings 

5.  And  this  shall do  this.— Vers.  30-32. 

The  Prophet  turns  to  Hezekiah.  In  vers.  22,  29 
he  had  in  a  general  way  held  out  the  praspect  of 
the  pitiful  retreat  of  the  Assyrian  out  ot  theHoJy 
Land.  Now  he  names  a  sign  to  the  king  that 
shall  be  a  pledge  of  the  promise  given  and  place 
it  in  the  right  light.  It  may  be  asked  :  how  can 
this  sign,  that  requires  two  years  for  its  accom- 
plishment, be  a  pledge  for  an  event  that  is  to  take 
place  at  once  ;  according  to  2  Kings  xix.  35,  even 
that  very  night?  I  believe  that  two  things  axe 
to  be  coiisidered  here.  First :  Israel  receives  the 
promise,  not  merely  of  a  momentary,  but  oi  a  deh- 
nite  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Assyria.  IhiB 
appears  evident  from  our  prophecy  itself.     Ihe 
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scorn  with  which  Zion  greets  the  retreat  of  the 
Assyrian  (ver.  22)  would  be  ill-timed  if  he  could 
return  to  take  vengeance.     According  to  ver.  29 
he  is  so  thoroughly  led  off  that  he  is  certain  to 
have  no  wish  to  come   back.    According  to  vers, 
33,  35  he  is  not  to  come  before  Jerusalem.     It  is 
not  said,  however,  that  this  shall  not  happen  only 
this  time  and  in  the  present   danger.     The  Assy- 
rian shall  never  come  any  more.     Assyria  is  done 
away.     The  Theocracy  has  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  it.     We  have  shown  above  that  this  thought 
occurs  in   chaps,   x.'cviii. — xxxiii.,   especially  in 
xxxiii.     It  cannot  surprise  one  that  a  promise  so 
all-important,  that  Assyria  shall  nevermore  hurt 
the  Theoc^racy,  is  guaranteed  by  a  sign  requiring 
years  for  its  realization.     A  promise  to  be  ful- 
filled after  some  hours  properly  requires  no  pledge. 
In   the  second   place :  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  exact  statement  in  our  prophecy  as  to 
the  way  in  wliich  Assyria  is  to  be  expelled  from 
Judah.     It  is  neither  said  that  it  shall  be  so  sud- 
denly, nor  in  this  fiishion.     Hence  the  question 
might  arise  after  the  event,  whether  this  sudden 
expulsion  is  to  be  explained  by  accidental  or  na- 
tural causes,  or  as  the  operation  of  divine  omni- 
potence.    Did  the  LoKD  give  a  sign  and  the  sign 
come  about,  it  would  prove  that  that  first  mighty 
blow  carried  out  against  Assyria  was  also  intendnd 
by  the  Lord.   But  it  may  be  asked  :  how  can  a  se- 
ries of  events  serve  for  a  sign,  which  in  fact  take 
a  very  natural  course,  which  could  not  happen 
otherwise?      It   might   be   urged   that    it    took 
mighty  little  prophetic  insight  to   know  that  no 
regular  seeding  and  harvest  could  be  possible  be- 
fore the  third  year.     That  is  true.     Yet  only  He 
for  whom  there  is  properly  no  future  could  know 
beforehand  that  in  the  third  year  there  would 
certainly  be  a  seeding  and   harvest.     For  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  would 
last  for  years  still.     What  the  Prophet  predicts 
here  is  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  future  that  was 
in   general  possible.     Better  could   not  happen. 
I  construe  ver.  30  essentially  as  Drecpisler  does, 
and  think  that  the  subject  has  been  needlessly 
made  hard.     According  to  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Sy- 
ria, Palestine  and  Egypt  occupied  only  the   one 
year,  700  B.  0.     For  in  the  year  699  we  find  him 
on  another  theatre  of  war,  employed  against  Su- 
zub  of  Babylon.     Comp.  the  canon  of  Regents  in 
ScHRA-DER,  p.  319,  and  our  remarks  on  xxxix.  1. 
If,  then,  this  campaign  lasted  no  longer  than  a 
year,  still  it  certainly  demanded  the  whole  of  the 
t^ime   of  a  year  suitable  for  warfare.     Therefore 
Sennacherib  certainly  was  in  Palestine  in  Spring 
before  the  harvest,  and  when  it  was  ripe  seized  on 
it,  for  ills   immense  army.      He   conquered  in 
fact  the  whole   land,  and  shut  up  Ilezekiah  in 
Jerusalem  "like  a  bird   in  its   cage."     But   he 
must  have  remained  in  Canaan  till  late  in  the 
year.     For  when  one  considers  that  in  this  year 
he  made  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia,  several  Phi- 
listine  cities   (Beth-Dagon,  Joppa,   B'ne-Barak, 
Azur)   forty-six  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  besides 
countless  castlea  and  smaller  places,  and  then  also 
fought  a  considerable  battle  with  the   Ethiopic 
army,  there  is  presented  a  labor  for  whose  accom- 
plishment  three-quarters  of  a  year  does  not  ap- 
pear too  much  time.     But  with"  that  the  invasion 
lasted  so  long  that  the  season  for  preparing  a  har- 


vest had  passed  by ;  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  inhabitants  needed  first  to  assem- 
ble again,  put  their  houses  to  rights,  and  provide 
beasts  of  labor,  as  their  stock  must  certainly  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy.     Comp.  xxxii.  10, 1 2, 
13  and  xxxiii.  8,  9,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  suit- 
able description  of  the  condition  brought  about 
by  tills  invasion.    For  the  year  after  the  invaeion, 
therefore,  there  was  no  product  of  the  land  to  be 
expected  in  general,  but  such  as  would  spring  up 
of  itself.     Not  before  the  third  year  could  there 
be  regular  cultivation  and  a  corresponding  har- 
vest.    And,   as  already  said,  that  was  much,  in 
fact,  the  best  that  could  happen  as   things  then 
were.    For  that  end  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
Assyrian  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  should  no 
more  be  in  the  land,  and  have  no  more  power  to 
hinder   field-labor.     According  to  this  explana- 
tion, we  have  no  need  of  assuming  a  Sabbatic 
year,  nor  a  year  of  jubilee,  nor  a  return  of  the 
Assyrian  out  of  Egypt  to  Palestine,  nor  an  inva- 
sion  lasting  three  years,  nor  that  agriculture  in 
Palestine  at  that  time  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
ceremonious  way  that,  according   to  Wetstem 
(in  Delitzsch,  p.  389  sq.),  is  the  case  now-a-days. 
Naturally,  during  the  invasion,  in  the  first  year, 
there  was  no  fruit  of  harvest  to  eat,  since  the  As- 
syrian  had  carried  it  off,  but  only  rrUD  (Lev. 
XXV.  5, 11 ;  Job  xiv.  19).     The  word  comes  from 
nilD,  which  undoubtedly  means  efftindere,  pro/un- 
dere,  infiindere  (Hab.  ii.  15  ;  Job  xxx.  7  ;  Isa.  v. 
7),  in  Niph.  and  Hitlip.:  ''to  pour"   (of  rivers), 
"to  mouth,  debouch,"  i.e.,  se  adjungere,  adjunqi 
(xiv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19).     D'ilO,  therefore,  is 
effusio,  "the  outpour,  what  is  poured  out,  spilt." 
Thus  all  field  produce  is  meant  that  comes  from 
spilling  at  seeding  or  harvest,  or  that  comes  from 
such  spilt  fruit.     In  the  present  case  it  would  be 
first  the  former,  like  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table,  and  then  the  latter,  of  which  the  Israelites 
would  get  the   benefit.     On  O^nu  see  Text,  and 
Gram.     See  in  Gesen.  and  Knobei.  proof  that  in 
warm  countries  grain  propagates  itself  partly  by 
spilt  seeds  and  partly  by  shoots  from  the  root. 
[The  stooling  of  winter  wheat  is  familiar  to  agri- 
culturists.— Tk.] 

But  the  Prophet  has  not  only  deliverance  from 
ruin  to  announce  to  Judah,  but  also  new  growth. 

The  escaped  (riQ'Si),  comp.  iv.  2;  x.  20;  xv.  9) 
of  the  house  of  Judah  ("  HO,  again  only  xxii.  21), 
the  remnant  (comp.  xi.  11,  16),  shall  add  on  root 
downwards  (xxvii.  6).  It  shall,  however,  also 
bear  fruit  upward.s,  thus  be  a  firm-rooted  and 
fruitful  tree.  It  is  true  that  Judah  somewhat 
more  than  an  hundred  years  later  was  uprooted. 
Still  it  was  not,  like  Israel,  quite  and  forever 
wrested  away  from  its  indigenous  soil,  but  only 
transplanted  for  a  while,  to  be  replanted  again, 
in  order  to  go  and  meet  a  new  and  final  judg- 
mejit,  with  which,  however,  was  also  combined  a 
transition  into  a  new  and  higher  stage  of  exist- 
ence. And  precisely  for  this  higher  stage  of  ex- 
istence the  remnant,  according  to  our  passage  and 
former  statements  of  the  Prophet  (iv.  3;  vi.  13; 
X.  20.sqq.),  formed  the  point  of  connection.  By 
ver.  32  a  the  Prophet  explains  how  this  revives- 
cence  of  Judah  shall  be  brought  about.  All  Ju- 
dah fell  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  by  him 
was  hostilely  treated  and  desolated.    Only  the 
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capital  remained  unhurt.  Therefore  in  it  had 
been  preserved  an  untouched  nucleus,  formed 
partly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  them- 
selves, partly  of  such  men  of  Judah  as  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  capital.  Hence  the  Prophet  can 
Bay :  "  out  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant, 
and  the  escaped  from  mount  Zion."  For  of  course 
the  repeopling  and  restoration  of  the  land  must 
proceed  from  Jerusalem,  as  from  the  intact  core 
and  heart  of  the  land.  On  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
32  see  on  ix.  6.  The  words  here  are  evidently 
intended  in  a  consolatory  sense,  and  to  intimate 
that  what  the  Loed  has  promised,  He  will  perform 
with  zeal. 

6.  Therefore  thus  saith — David's  sake. 
— Vers.  33-35.  In  these  verses,  what  was  given 
in  the  foregoing  in  a  general  way  is  now  definitely 
formulated  and  applied  to  the  present  situation. 
The  Prophet  affirms  most  positi  vely  that  Jerusalem 
shall  not  be  besieged  by  the  Assyrian.  It  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  the  Assyrian  of  course  en- 
closed Jerusalem,  and  that  he  met  tlie  fearful 
overthrow  narrated  ver.  36  before  its  walls.  But 
when  Sennacherib  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Ethiopian  army,  he  was  at  Lib- 
nah.  From  there  he  retired  a  little  further  north 
to  Altakai  (Eltekeh),  where  occurred  the  battle- 
Evidently  lie  avoided  encountering  the  Ethiopian 
near,  and  especially  obliquely  south  of  Jerusalem, 
so  as  not  to  tempt  the  Jews  to  aid  the  enemy,  and 
to  avoid  having  to  sustain  their  attack  on  his 
rear.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  "  great  army  " 
(xxxvi.  2)  with  which  Eabshakeh  appeared  be- 


fore Jerusalem  remained  there  while  he  returned 
to  the  king  (ver.  8).  The  text,  however,  says  no- 
thing of  this,  and  moreover,  it  is  internally  not 
probable.  For  with  the  prospect  of  encountering 
so  great  a  host  as  the  army  of  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia doubtless  was,  Sennacherib  would  not  have 
weakened  himself  by  sending  away  a  great  part 
of  his  own  army.  He  might  have  sent  a  small 
corps  of  observation ;  but  the  185,000  men  of 
which  ver.  36  speaks  certainly  did  nut  lie  before 
Jerusalem._  There  is  therefore  a  climax  in  ver. 
33.  First  it  says,  Sennacherib  shall  not  come  into 
the  city.  _  Then,  he  shall  not  shoot  an  arrow  into 
it.  In  sieges  among  the  ancients,  the  shield 
played  a  great  part  as  a  protection  against  spears, 
stones,  etc.,  that  were  liurled  down  from  the  walls, 
as  also  against  melted  pitch  (comp.  Herz.  Beat- 

Encyd.  IV.  p.  392  sqq.).  T^'lho,  "  the  besiegers' 
wall"  (2Sam.  XX.  15;  Jer.  vi.  6  ;  Ezek.  iv.  2,  ete.). 
Ver.  35  is  causal  as  to  its  contents.  The  lirst 
clause  names,  as  the  reason  of  the  Assyrian's  ex- 
pulsion, Jehovah's  purpose  to  protect  Jerusalem. 
But  the  reason  for  this  protection  is  the  promise 
given  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12  sqq.;  comp.  1  Ki. 
XV.  4)  whereby  the  honor  of  the  Lord  itself  was 
at  stake  (comp.  xliii.  25  ;  xlviii.  11]  and  thus  the 
preservation  of  Jerusalem  was  necessary.  It  is 
true  that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  after  all,  at  a 
later  period,,  and  the  kingdom  of  David  demol- 
ished ;  but  this  occurred  under  circumstances  that 
did  not  exclude  a  restoration.  Had  Judah  been 
destroyed  at  that  time  by  Sennacherib,  it  would 
have  had  the  same  fate  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 


6.    THE  DELIVERANCE.    Chapter  XXXVII.  36-38. 

36  Then  the  angel  of  the  Loed  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morn- 

37  ing,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses.     So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed, 

38  and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammeleeh  and  Sharezer  his 
sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  ;  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  'Armenia :  and 
Esar-haddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


'  Heb.  Ararat. 


EXEGETICAL 

1.  Then  the  angel in  his  stead. — Vers. 

36-38.  In  2  Kings  xix.  35  it  is  said:  "And  it 
came  to  pass  that  night  that  the  angel,"  etc.  If 
the.se  additional  words  were  supplied  by  some 
later  copyist  or  glossarist,  it  is  incomprehensible 
how  they  do  not  appear  in  both  texts.  For  who- 
evermade  the  addition  must  have  wished  to  be 
credited.  But  in  order  to  credibility  both  docu- 
ments must  agree  in  this  respect.  Or  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  these  words  were  originally  in  the 
Isaiah  text,  but  were  omitted  by  some  one  who 
could  not  harmonize  them  with  the  view  of  ver. 
29;  then  the  question  arises:  why  did  not  the 
same  one  omit  the  words  at  2  King.'?  xix.  ?  We 
must  therefore  hold  that  the  words  in  2  Kings 
xix.  are  genuine,  and  that  the  Author  of  our  text 
omitted  them,  as  he  has  done  much  beside,  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  him  superfluous  or  ob- 


AND   CRITICAL. 

scure.  Of  course,  on  a  first  view,  this  datum 
may  appear  strange.  The  events  narrated  in 
vers.  9-35  are  unmarked  by  any  data  to  indicate 
the  time  they  required.  Thus  it  may  appear 
that  thev  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  that 
there  is  left  no  room  for  the  battle  between  Sen- 
nacherib and  Tirhaka,  if  the  185,000  were  de- 
stroyed the  night  following  Isaiah's  response. 
Yet  that  battle  must  have  occurred  between  the 
announcement  of  Tirhaka's  approach  (ver.  9)  and 
the  destruction  of  the  185,000. 

According  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  hexagon 
cylinder  (Scheadbr,  p.  171)  and  on  the  Ka- 
jundschick  bulls  (ibid.  p.  184),  the  battle  of  Al- 
taku  took  place  even  before  the  payment  of  tribute 
by  Hezekiah.  But  Schrader  is  undoubtedly 
correct  in  remarking  (p.  190)  :  "  he  (Senna- 
cherib)   purposely  displaces    the    chronological 
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order  and  concludes  with  the  statement  of  the 
rich  tribute,  as  if  this  stamped  its  seal  on  the 
whole,  whereas  we  know  from  the  Bible  that  this 

.tribute  was  paid  while  the  great  king  was  en- 
camped at  Lacish,  and  hefore  tlie  battle  of  Alta- 

■ku  (2  Kings  xviii.  14)."      The  Assyrian   docu- 

•  ments,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  us  from  placing 
the  battle  in  the  period  between  vers.  9-35.  But 
it  could  not  have  been  attended  with  decisive  re- 
sults. For  had  Sennacherib  sustained  a  decisive 
defeat,  he  must  have  retreated,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  18.5,000  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. On  the  contrary,  had  he  conquered,  then 
the  Egyptians  must  have  retreated,  of  which  we 

.  have  no  trace.     Moreover  the  Assyrian  account 

.of  the  battle  sounds  pretty  modest.  For  though 
it  speaks  of  a  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the 

.  capture  of  "  the  charioteer  and  sons  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  and  of  the  charioteer  of  the  king  of 
Meroe,"  yet  there  is  wanting  that  further  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken,  the  cha- 
riots captured,  efc.,  statements  that  otherwise 
never  fail  to  be  made.  Schrader  also  con- 
cludes from  this  that  it  must  have  been  a  Pyrrhus 
victory,  if  a  victory  at  all.  According  to  xxxi. 
8,  Assyria  was  even  not  to  fall  by  the  sword  of 
man.  The  Lord  had  reserved  him  for  Himself 
If  the  battle  of  Altaku  occurred  as  we  have 
eaid,  then  it  follows  that  the  events  narrated,  vers. 
9-3G,  cannot  have  occurred  in  such  very  rapid 
succession.  "  In  that  night,"  2  Kings  xix.  35, 
therefore  does  not  refer  to  a  point  of  time  im- 
mediately near  the  total  events  previously  nar- 
rated. It  seems  to  me  to  relate  only  to  the  day 
in  which  Isaiah  gave  his  response.  When  Sen- 
nacherib heard  of  the  approach  of  Tirhaka  (ver. 
9)  he  did  not  neces.sarily  send  ofl'at  once  his  mes- 
sage to  Ilozekiah.  He  had  likely  more  important 
matters  on  hand.  It  sufficed  for  his  object  if  he 
sent  his  messengers  two  or  three  days  later.  Then 

.the  messengers  would  require  several  days  to 
reach  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  on  the  same  day  [of 
its  receipt]  Hezekiah  spread  tlie  letter  of  the  As- 

■syri.an  before  the  Lord,  still  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 

■  assumed  that  the  response  immediately  followed. 

.That  could  not  follow  sooner  than  the  Lord  eom- 
mi.ssioned  the  Prophet.  But  the  Lord  postponed 
His  response  to  the  moment  when  the  fulfilment 
could  follow  on  the  heels  of  the  promise.  It  is 
apparent  that,  after  days  of  anxious  waiting,  the 
facts  of  the  comforting  assurance  and  of  the  un- 
speakably glorious  help,  coming  blow  on  blow, 
must  have  had  a  quite  overpowering  effect.  It  is, 
after  all,  but  the  Lord's  wise  and  usual  way,  in 
order  to  exercise  men  in  faith  and  patience,  to 
let  them  wail  for  His  answer,  that,  when  they  have 
stood  the  trial,  He  may  then  let  His  help  burst  in 
on  them  mightily,  to  their  greater  joy  (comp.  Ps. 
xxii.  3;  Prov.  xiii.  12;  Jer.  xlii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
37,  41  sq.,  etc.). 

The  mention  of  "  the  angel  of  the  LORD  " 
calls  to  mind  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  12  sqq.),  and  the  plague  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15sqq.).  In  these  three  places 
the  angel  is  said  "  to  smite  "  (H^H  Exod.  xii.  12 
sq. ;  2  Sara.  xxiv.  17  or  ^JJ  Exod.  xii.  13,  23 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  21,  25).  He  is  therefore  designated  as 
ri'lTlpO  "destruction"  (Exod.  xii.  13,  23;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  21,  25).     But  in  2  Sara.  xxiv.  15  the 


destruction  wrought  by  the  angel  is  expressly 
called  l^n.,  "  pest,"  which  word  is  eraployed  by 
Amos  iv.  10,  probably  with  reference  to  that  de- 
struction of  the  first-born.  Thus,  then,  in  our 
passage  a  pest  is  to  be  understood  as  the  sword 
with  which  the  angel  smote  the  host  of  Assyria ; 
to  the  rejection  of  other  explanations,  such  as  a 
tempest,  a  defeat  by  the  enemy,  or  forsooth  poison- 
ing (comp.  WiNEE,  R.  W.  B.,  Art.  Hezekiah). 
Even  that  plague  in  David's  time  carried  off  in  a 
short  space  (probably  in  less  than  a  day,  accord- 
ing as  one  understands  "li'lD  Hj;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
15)  70,000  men  in  Palestine.  Other  examples  of 
great  pest-catastrophes  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  none  of  which  however  equal  what  is  told 
here,  see  in  Gesen.  and  Delitzsch.  What  is 
told  here  receives  indirect  confirmation  from 
Herod.  (II.  141),  who  narrates  that  "  Sanaoha- 
ribos,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  "  was 
compelled  to  retreat  before  king  Sethos  at  Pelu- 
sium,  because  swarms  of  field  mice  had  gnawed 
away  tin  leather  work  of  the  Assyrian  arms.  As 
a  monument  of  this  victory  tliere  stands  in  the 
temple  of  Hephaestos  [Vulcan],  whose  priest 
Sethos  was,  a  stone  statue  of  this  king  with  a 
mouse  on  his  hand,  and  the  superscription  "  h 
i/it  Tig  Spiuv  evaejS?'/;  Igtcj."  Tliis  superscription 
Herodotu.s  accounts  for,  by  narrating  that  this 
king  in  his  neoessity  before  the  battle  prayed  to 
his  god,  and  received  the  assurance  of  divine 
help.  If  this  be  perhaps  a  trace  that  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  was  recognized  as  evidently 
a  demonstration  of  divine  help,  so,  too,  the  mouse 
is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  rescuing  plague. 
For  the  hieoro.Erlyphics  employ  the  mouse  as  the 
symbol  of  wasting  and  destniction ;  so  that  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  contains  probably  only 
the  signification  of  the  mouse  supporting  statue 
ascribed  to  it  by  those  of  later  times.  This  com- 
bination was  first  made  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
who  has  been  followed  by  Gesejj.  [?],  HiTZiG, 
Thenius  [Barnes,  J.  A.  Alex.,  per  contra  see 
Baeiir,  2  Kings  xix.].  Comp.  Leyree  in 
Herz.,  B.-Emyd.  XI.  p.  411. 

Though  the  plague  is  a  natural  agent,  still  the 
great  number  carried  off  in  one  niglit  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  It  appears  inadmissible  to  me 
to  assume  with  Henseer  and  others  (Deeitzsch, 
too,)  a  longer  prevalence  of  the  plague.  The  de- 
liverance of  Israel  was  not  to  come  about  by  the 
sword  of  Egypt,  nor  by  a  natural  event  of  a  com- 
mon sort.  Both  Israel  and  the  heathen  must 
recognize  the  finger  of  Ood,  that  every  one  may 
fear  Him  and  trust  in  Him  alone.  Comp.  x.  24 
sqq.;  xiv.  24-27;  xvii.  12-14;  xxix.  1-8;  xxx. 
7-15  sqq.,  30  sqq. ;  xxxi.  1-9  ;  xxxiii.  1-4,  10 
sqq.,  22  sqq.  The  subject  of  lO'OE?'!  is  the  sur- 
viving Assyrians,  as  those  who  actually  in  the 
morning  came  upon  the  corpses.  In  D'HO  is  evi- 
dently to  be  made  prominent  the  notion  of  ina- 
bility to  act,  especially  to  fight.  The  strong  war- 
riors of  Sennacherib  were   become   motionless, 

harmless  corpses.  The  St^'l  iS'l  JTO'I,  as  has  of- 
ten been  remarked,  recalls  Cicebo's  ahiit,  evasit, 
excessit,  erupit.  The  three  verbs  depict  the  haste  of 
the  retreat.  In  "and  dwelt  at  Nineveh" 
the  verb  2W'^  has  manifestly  the  meaning  of  re- 
maining, comp.  Gen.  xxi.  16 ;  xxii.  5 ;  xxiv.  55 ; 
Exod.  xxiv.  14,  etc.    In  fact,  after  this  overthrow, 
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Sennacherib  reigned  Btill  twenty  years,  and  un- 
dertook iive  more  campaigns.  But  these  were  all 
directed  toward  the  north  or  south  of  Nineveh. 
He  came  no  more  to  the  west  (Schrader,  I,  c.  p. 
205).  What  is  narrated,  therefore,  in  ver.  38, 
did  not  occur  till  twenty  years  after  this. 

According  to  Oppert  {Exped.  scient.  en  Mesop. 
II.  p.  339)  ^lOJ  means  "  binder,  joiner,''  and  as 
the  prayers  that  have  been  found  addressed  to 
him  have  for  their  subject  chiefly  the  blessing  of 
marriage,  the  conclusion  seems  justified  that  Nis- 
roch  corresponded  to  Hymen  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans.  Schkadeb  a.ssents  to  this  view,  only 
that,  according  to  him,  the  root  ''  sarah  "  in  As- 
syrian means  "  to  vouchsafe,  to  dispense,"  rather 
than  ''to  bind,"  so  that  "jIDJ  would  more  pro- 
perly be  "  the  good,  the  gracious  "  or  "  the  dis- 
penser." An  inscription  of  Asurbanipal,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  in  which  he  nar- 
rates his  mounting  the  throne  in  the  month  ly- 
yar,  calls  this  month  "  the  month  of  Nisroch,  the 
lord  of  humanity"  (Scheadek,  p.  208).  In 
the  list  of  gods  found  in  the  library  of  Asurbani- 
pal (comp.  on  xlvi.  1,  and  "Scheadek  in  the 
Stud.  andKrit.,  1874,  II.  p.  336  sq.),  the  name  of 
Nisroch  is  not  found.  While  Sennacherib  wor- 
shipped in  the  house  of  his  god,  his  two  sons  slew 
him.  An  awful  deed:  parricide  and  sacrilege  at 
the  same  moment,  each  aggravating  the  other. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  haughty  Sennacherib 
who  had  dared  to  blaspheme  the  God  of  Israel. 
He,  who  had  boasted  that  no  god  nor  people 
could  resist  him,  must  fall  before  the  swords  of 
his  sons.  He  that  regarded  himself  unconquera- 
ble by  the  help  of  his  idols,  must  suffer  death  in 
the  temple  and  in  tlie  presence  of  his  idol.  [How 
different  the  experience  of  Hezekiah  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jehovah,  and  the  fate  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  temple  of  his  idol! — Te.].  Hendewekk 
cites,  as  parallel  instances  of  monarchs  murdered 
while  at  prayer,  the  cases  of  Caliph  Omar,  and 
the  emperor  Leo  V.  No  mention  has  been  dis- 
covered thus  far,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
the  murder  of  Sennacherib,  whereas  they  do  in- 
form us  of  the  murder  of  his  father  Sargon. 
PoLTHYSTOE,  among  profane  historians,  relates 
(in  EusEB.  Armen.  Chron.  ed.  Mai,  p.  19)  the 
murder  of  Sennacherib.  But  he  only  names  Ar- 
dumusanus,  i.  e.,  Adrammelech  as  the  murderer. 
Abydenus,  on  the  other  hand  (Jbid.-p.  25)  makes 
Nergilus  the  sou  of  Sennacherib  succeed  the 
latter.  This  one  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Adraraelus,  and  the  latter  in  turn  by  his  brother 
Axerdis.  Here  Adramelus  is  evidently  =  Ad- 
rammelech, Axerdis  =:  Esarliaddon.  Nergilus, 
however,  according  to  Scheades's  sagacious  con- 
jecture, =  Sarezer.  For  Sarezer  in  Assyrian  is 
Sar-usur,  i.  c,  protect  the  king.  But  to  this  Im- 
perative is  prefixed  the  name  of  the  god  that  pro- 
tects, so  that  the  complete  name  may  sound, 
sometimes  Bil-sar-usur,  sometimes,  Asur-sar-usur, 
Bometimes  Nirgal-sar-usur,  etc.     But  the  name 


may  also  be  used  in  an  abbreviated  form,  viz.  ; 
with  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  god  :  so 
that  thus  this  Sarezer  when  the  name  in  full  was 
spoken,  may  have  been  Nirgat-sar-usur.  Abyde- 
NOS  then  may  have  preserved  the  first  half  of 
this  name,  while  the  Bible  preserved  the  latter 
half  (Schrader,  p.  206.)  Adrammelech  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a  god  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  The  word 
in  Assyrian  is  Adar-malik,  i.  e.  Adar  is  prince. 
(SCHEADEE,  p.  168). 

According  to  Armenian  tradition,  the  two  sons 
of  Sennacherib  were  to  have  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice by  their  father  (see  Delitzsch  in  loc).  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  18  sqq.),  Senna- 
cherib wreaked  his  vengeance  for  the  overthrow 
he  suffered  on  the  captives  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  a  hated  person  by  the 
Jews,  whence  also  they  held  his  murderers  in 
high  honor.  Later  Eabbins  were  of  the  opinion 
that  these  became  Jews,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
their  tombs  were  pointed  out  in  Galilee  (comp. 
EwALD,  Hist.  d.  V-  Isr.  III.  p.  690,  Amn.).  Our 
text  says  the  parricides  escaped  to  the  land  of 
Ararat,  i.  e.,  Central  Armenia.  The  Assyrian  for 
Ararat  is  Ur-ar-ti.  The  word  often  occurs  in  the 
lists  of  government  as  the  designation  of  Armenia 
(comp.  ScHEADEE,  p.  10,  324,  lines  37-40,  42,  44; 
p.  329,  lines  31,  39).  According  to  Armenian  his- 
torians, the  posterity  of  those  two  sons  of  the 
king  long  existed  in  the  two  princely  races  of  the 
Sassunians,  and  Arzerunians.  From  the  latter 
descended  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian, from  whom  in  turn  a  long  row  of  Byzan- 
tine rulers  were  descended.  "  Not  less  than  ten 
Byzantine  Emperors,  if  such  were  the  case,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  posterity  of  Sennacherib  :  so 
that  thus  the  prophecy  of  Nah.  i.  14  received  its 
fulfilment  only  very 'late.  Delitzsch,  m  loc.  ; 
EiTTEE,  Erdkunde,  X.  p.  585  sq.  Esar-haddon 
in  A.ssyrian  is  Asur-ah-iddin,  i.  e.,  Asur  gives  a 
brother  (Scheader,  p.  208).  According  to  the 
canon  of  regents  (ibid.  p.  320),  Esarhaddon  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  year  681  B.  c  Ewald 
places  the  date  of  Isaiah's  entrance  on  his  office 
under  Uzziah  in  the  year  757,  his  death  under 
Manasseh  in  the  year  695  ( Oesch.  d.  V.  Jsr.  III. 
p.  844,  846).  Delitzsch,  following  Dtjncker 
sets  the  beginning  of  Esar-haddon's  reign  in  the 
year  693,  and  admits  that  in  this  case  Isaiah  must 
have  been  almost  ninety  years  old.^  Now  in  as 
much  as,  according  to  the  very  certain  data  of  the 
Assyrian  documents,  Isaiah,  if  he  lived  when 
Esar-haddon's  reign  began,  must  have  become 
almost  100  years  old,  one  must  recognize  at  lea-st 
in  vers.  37  sq.,  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  which 
also  Delitzsch  admits.  [The  reader  that  desires 
to  inform  himself  more  particularly  on  these  ques- 
tions of  chronologv,  and  to  see  a  defence  of  Isai- 
ah's data,  is  hereby  referred  to  Birk's  Comm.  on 
Isa.,  Appendix  111.,  "The  Assyrian  Eeignsin 
Isaiah."  The  same  article  will  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  English  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject.—Tb.]. 
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II.— THE  WAY  PEEPAEED  FOE  THE  EELATIONS  WITH  BABYLON. 
HEZEKIAH'S  SICKNESS  AND  EECOVEEY,  AND  THE  EMBASSY 
FEOM  BABYLON  THIS  OCCASIONED. 

Chapters  XXXVIII.  XXXIX. 

1.    HEZEKIAH'S  SICKNESS  AND  EECOVEEY. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

a)   The  Sickness.    XXXVIII.  1-3. 

1  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son 
of  Amoz  came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  'Set  thine  house 

2  in  order:  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.     Then  Hezekiah  turned  his  face  toward 

3  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Eemember  now,  0  Lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have 
done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight.     And  Hezekiah  wept  ^sore. 


*  Heb.  Give  charge  concerning  thy  house. 

textu^SlL  and 

Yer.  1.  In  r\107  we  have  a  constructio  prcegnans,  in  as 
much  a?  the  preposition  depends  on  a  notion  of  move- 
ment onward,  nearing,  that  is  latent  in  the  verb  n7n- 

I  T  T 

Unless  7  be  regarded  as  a  particle  denoting  design;  lie 
was  sick  in  order  to  die,  in  which  case  the  consequence 
would  bo  represented  as  intention,  as  elsewhere  simi- 
larly the  reason  is  substituted  as  an  object  in  clauses 
with  13, 1]},  ^3-  It  is  said  in  like  manner  Jud.  xvi.  16, 
n-137  ii^DJ  ISpn^-  In  the  parallel  place  2  Chr.xxxii. 
24  Jlir37     I^  stands  for  our  ri^07,  which  corresponds 

T  -  T 

essentially  with  the  first  of  the  two  explanations  given 

above. The  expression  "to  command  his  house,"  for 

"  to  make  his  last  will  known  to  his  house  "  is  found 
again  only  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  where,  however,  the  preposi- 
tion ^X  is  used  instead  of  7.  The  expression  HD^O 
n^nn  t<7l  T\r)i^  denotes  the  dying  as  certain,  surely 
determined,  by  using  the  positive  affirming  participle 
(which  presents  death  as  abstract,  timeless  fact,  thus  a 
fact  determined  as  to  substance,  though  undetermined 
as  to  form,  comp.  Gen.  xx.  3)  and  the  negative  clause 
n^nn  X7I  that  excludes  the  contrary.  As  analogous 
to  the  meaning  "  to  remain  living,"  comp.  H^H  =  "  to 
retain  alive,"  vii.  21  and  the  comment. 

The  differences  between  our  text  and  2  Kings  xx.  1- 
3  are  inconsiderable  as  to  sense,  and  yet  are  character- 
istic :  in'ptn  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  2,  and 
IDK;  substituted  at  the  end  for  our  TDX'l  beginning 
ver.  2.  Here  our  pas.iage  again  gives  evidence  of  an 
amended  text.  The  .absence  of  a  subject  for  2D'1,  when 
previously  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah  and  Jehovah  had  been 


2  Heb.  With  great  weeping. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

named,  and  Hezekiah  in  fact  the  furthest  from  the  pre- 
dicate, lets  it  be  possible  (though  only  grammatically) 
to  think  of  Isaiah  or  Jehovah  as  subject.  And  the  em- 
phatic "10X^1  ver.  3  corresponds  to  the  importance  of 
the  brief  prayer  much  better  than  the  short  IDnS,  that 
is  only  equivalent  to  our  quotation  marks.  Thus  we  see 
here  again  that  2  Kings  has  the  more  original  text.  For 
it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  correcter  and  completer  text 
has  been  changed  into  that  which  is  less  correct  and 
complete.  [The  foregoing  reasoning  on  the  differences 
of  the  two  texts  must  strike  most  readers  as  simply  the 
fruit  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  When,  moreover,  one 
takes  the  latter  statement  concerning  'irDX"'!  and  'lIDs'? 
and  compares  the  two  texts  at  Isa.  xxxvii.  15  and  2  Ki. 
xix.  15,  this  impression  is  confirmed.  See  the  Author's 
comm.  on  yxxvii.  15  under  Text,  and  Oram.  There  we 
find  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  the  Author  remarks 
here  on  the  occurrence, of  the  two  words  in  the  parallel 
texts.  In  using  "IDX  7  xxxvii.  15,  instead  of  the  IDN'l 
found  in  2  Kings,  does  the  Isaiah  text  do  injustice  to 
the  importance  of  the  solemn  prayer  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
Temple  ?  And  does  he  fail  to  observe  how  much  better 
"the  emphatic  "ID^?*"!  corresponds  to  that  importance?" 
The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  comparison  between 
vii.  1  {in  loc.)  and  2  Kings  xvi.  6.  When  all  the  details 
of  this  argument,  {viz.  for  the  text  of  2  Kings  being  more 
original  and  the  Isaiah  text  being  amended  from  that, 
and  so  still  more  remote  from  a  genuine  Isaiah  text), 
have  been  gone  over,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  con- 
clusion of  most  students  will  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
J.  A.  Alex.,  (see  his  comment  on  xxxvii.  17,  18),  who 
characterizes  most  of  it  as  "  special  pleading  "  and  *'  pe> 
verse  ingenuity." — Tn.j. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Heze- 
kiah fell  dangerously  ill.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
proof  of  especial  divine  grace  when  Isaiah  an- 
nounced to  him  his  approaching  end,  and  thereby 
gave  him  time  to  command  his  house.  But  Heze- 


kiah was  terrified  at  the  intelligence.  He  prayed 
weeping  to  the  Lord,  and  appealing  to  his  life 
spent  in  the  fear  of  God. 

2.  In  those  days vrept  sore. — Vers.  1- 

3.     We  have,  above  in  the  introduction  to  chaps. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII.  4-8. 
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xxxvi.-xxxix.  sufficiently  shown  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  chaps,  xxxviii.-xxxix.  to  the  two  that 
precede  it.  It  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  sickness  preceded  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib.  The  former  as  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  the  year  714  as  the  latter  to 
the  year  700.  The  transposition  of  the  chaptei-s, 
which  was  for  the  sake  of  the  connection  of  the 
subject  matter  in  them  with  the  general  contents 
of  the  book,  occasioned  the  belief  that  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  also  happened  in  the  year 
714.  In  consequence  of  this,  expositors  only 
differ  in  this  respect,  that  some  put  all  tiie  events 
narrated  xxxvi.-xxxvii.  before  those  narrated 
xxxviii.-xxxix.  while  others  put  the  sickness  of 
Hezekiah  before  xxxvi.-xxxvii.  but  the  embassy 
after  them.  An  end  is  made  to  all  this  by  the 
fact,  now  put  beyond  doubt,  that  Sennacherib 
only  began  to  reign  in  the  year  705,  and  made 
his  first  and  only  campaign  against  Phoenicia, 
Judea  and  Egypt  in  the  year  700.  For  these 
reasons  "  in  those  days "  yer.  1  and  "  at  that 
time,"  xxxix.  1  are  equally  unauthentic  and  not 
genuine.  Both  must  owe  their  origin  to  emenda- 
tion. [See  introduction  before  xxxvi.  Comp. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  article  Hezekiah.]. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  what  was  the 
nature  of  Hezekiah's  sickness.  Many  have  in- 
ferred from  ]'nt^D  ver.  21 ;  2  Kings  xx.  7,  that 
he  had  the  plague,  and  have  associated  this  with 
the  plague  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  (xxxvii.  36), 
and  even  used  this  as  proof  that  Hezekiah's  sick- 


ness occurred  after  Sennacherib's  overthrow.  But 
Y^'f  ^JD^,  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  mean- 
ing in  the  dialects  (" incaluit, calidus fait" )  stands 
not  only  for  the  plague  boil  (bubo),  but  also  for 
otlier  burning  ulcers,  as  it  occurs  in  reference  to 
leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  18  sqq.),  and  other  inflamma- 
ble cuianeous  diseases  (Exod.  ix.  9  sqq. ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  27,  35  ;  Job  ii.  7).  If  ynm  ver.  21  be 
not  taken  collectively,  so  that  there  was  only  one 
boil,  then  the  next  meaning  would  be  a  carbuncle 
(i.  e.,  a  conglomeration  of  ulcerous  roots).  In  re- 
spect to  God's  piomises  and  threatenings  being, 
as  it  were,  dependent  on  the  subjective  deport- 
ment of  men,  for  their  realization,  comp.  Jer. 
xviii.  7  sqq. ;  where  especially  the  i?y}j  connect- 
ing with  the  celerity  with  which  the  potter  trans- 
forms the  clay,  denotes  the  celerity  with  which 
the  Lord,  under  circumstances  alters  His  decrees. 
Comp.  my  remarks  in  loc.  Hezekiah  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall  because  at  that  moment  he  neither 
wished  to  see  the  face  of  men,  nor  to  show  his 
countenance  to  men.  He  would,  as  much  as 
possible,  speak  with  his  God  alone.  It  was  dif- 
ferent with  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  4.  Djld  37  is 
animus  integer,  i.  e.,  a  whole,  full,  undivided 
heart  (1  Kings  viii.  61 ;  xi.  4).  It  is  an  Old 
Testament  speech,  that  Hezekiah  makes.  A 
Christian  could  not  so  speak  to  God.  Hezekiah 
applies  to  himself  the  standard  that  Ps.  xv.  offers, 
and  that  Christ  proposes  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
mount  (Matt.  v.  21  sqq.). 


b)    The  Recovery.    Chap.  XXXVIII.  4-8. 

4, 5  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Loed  to  Isaiah,  saying,  Go,  and  say  to  Hezekiah, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have  heard   thy  prayer,  I 

6  have  seen  thy  tears :  behold,  'I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years.  And  I  will 
deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria :  and  I  will  de- 

7  fend  this  city.    And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  from  the  Loed,  that  the  Loed 

8  will  do  this  "thing  that  he  hath  spoken ;  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of 
the  degrees,  which  is  gone  down  "in  the  'sun  dial  of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees  backward. 
So  the  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down. 


'  Heb.  degrees  by,  or,  with  the  sun. 
*  /  add.  b  word. 


«  auf  der  Stufenuhr  Achas'  vermoejje  der  Sonne,  or,  on  the  degrees, 
or  steps  of  Ahaz  with  the  sun.— J.  A.  Alex. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  6.  On  the  eonatruotioa  of  tl'DV  'JJil  see  on 
xxviii.  16 ;  xxix.  14. 

Ver.  21.  The  word  T\h^1,  st.  constr.  n'73'1,  beside  tlie 
text,  and  2  Kings  xx.  7,  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxx.  12 ;  1 
Chr.  xiL  40.  The  Greek  word  iraAiSij,  which  means  a 
c»lce  of  dried  fruits,  especially  of  figs,  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  nS^T  through  the  Aram.  SnS^I. 

T  ■  ■  :  T    :  V    : 

The  3  pers.  plur.  ^X^.i'^  has  for  subject  those  who  na- 
turally performed  the  service  in  question.  We  upe  in 
such  cases  the  indefinite  subject  they  (Germ.  "  man  ") : 

(oomp.  Jer.  iii.  16  sq. ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  16). n^D  occurs 

)  only  in  the  substantive  form  rii"lD  {contritus 


GEAIMMATICAL. 

seil,  testieulos  eontritos  habens.  Lev.  xxi.  20.)  The  meaning 
is  "  to  crush,  triturate."  It  is  thus  a  constructio  prcBg- 
nans :  let  them  cru.-ih  figs  (and  lay  them)  on  the  boil. 
On  rnty.    See  on  ver.  1. 

In  2  Kings  xx.  7  at  the  end  of  the  verse  it  reads  'Pl'l. 
"  and  he  lived,"  t.  <;.,  recovered,  instead  of  as  here  'TI'l. 
"that  he  may  live."  Our  text  appears  to  be  an  effort  to 
remove  a  difficulty.  For  'n''l_seems  primarily  to  mean 
that  Hezelciah  immediately  recovered.  But  that  such 
was  not  the  case  is  seen  from  the  iiing's  asking: 
"what  shall  be  the  sign  that  the  Lord  will  heiil  me,  and 
that  I  shall  go  up  to  the  temple  the  Ihlrd  day?"  {2  Ki. 
XX.  8).    It  was,  therefore,  no  instantaneous  cure  :  and 
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this  our  text  would  intimate  by  'TTV  But  the  word  in 
2  Kings  XX.  7  is  only  an  anticipation  of  the  narrator, 
who  states  the  effect  immediately  after  the  application 
of  the  means  although  other  events  intervened. 

Vers.  21,  22,  are  an  epitome  of  2  Kings  xx.  7,  8,  with 
the  omission  of  what  is  less  essential.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted,  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  second-hand  nature  of 
our  text,  that  the  words  "what  is  the  sign,"  etc.  2  Ki. 
XX  8  have  there  their  proper  foundation  in  that  the  pro- 
mise is  expres.sly  given  (2  Kings  xx.  5)  that  the  king 
should  go  up  to  the  temple,  whereas  th.at  item  is  want- 
ing in  our  ver.  5. Whether  or  not  our  vers.  21,  22  were 

intentionally  or  accidentally  put  where  they  are  by 
some  later  copyist  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  and 
is  in  itself  indifferent.  But  it  seems  to  me  raostnatura! 
to  assume  that  some  later  person,  with  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a  disturbing  gap,  thought  he  must  supply  it 
from  2  Kings.  An  interpolation  between  vers.  6,  7  would 
have  involved  a  change  in  his  actual  text,  thus  he  sup- 
plemented at  the  end.  As  they  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
the  addition  mast  be  very  ancient.  They  are  Important, 


too,  as  proof  in  general  that  the  text  in  our  chapg.  has 
suffered  alterations ;  and  especially  that  the  dates  have 
been  changed. 

Onthetextatver.ib.  An  important  difference  is  to 
be  noted  between  this  and  2  Kings  xx.  9-11.  Our  text 
assumes  an  actual  going  backward  of  the  sun,  probably, 
as  is  also  assumed  by  many  expositors,  because  it  was 
thought  that  this  miracle  must  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  sun  standing  still  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  12).  In  the 
Bookof  Siraeh  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  23)  it  is  expressly  said: 
"  in  his  days  the  sun  went  backward  and  he  lengthened 
the  king's  life."  The  older  and  original  text  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  knows  nothing  of  this  construction.* 

*  [This  use  of  Ecclus.  xlviii.  2li  conflicts  with  the  ap- 
peal the  Author  makes  to  the  same  text  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, ?  4  (at  the  end),  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Isaiah  text.  If  it  there  serves  to  prove  that  an  en- 
tire section,  viz.^  the  historical  part,  xxxvi. — xxxix.  is 
Isaiah's  own  work,  it  must  certainly  prove  as  much  for 
the  particular  language  that  Siraeh  actually  refers 
to.— Te  ]. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CEITICAL. 


1.    Then   came   the  word ■was   gone 

down.  — Vera.  4-8.  In  2  Kings  xx.  4  we  are  told 
that  the  word  of  the  Lokd  came  to  the  Prophet 
when  he  had  hardly  left  the  king,  when  he  had 
not  yet  traversed  the  HJD'ri  ^^^)},  or,  as  the  K'ri 
and  the  ancient  versions  have  it  probably  more 
correctly,  HJD'ri  li'n,  i,  e.,  the  inner  court  of  the 
residence.  Therefore  actually  .^JT  (.Jer.  iviii.  7), 
i.e.,  suddenly,  Jehovah  recalled  the  announce- 
ment so  categorically  made  ver.  1.  Just  that  so 
harsh  sounding  announcement  had  brought  forth 
that  fervent  sigh  of  prayer  from  the  depths  of  He- 
zekiah's  heart.  Precisely  this  was  intended.  Ne- 
cessity mu.st  teach  liezekiah  to  pray.  The  Lord 
calls  Himself  "  the  God  of  thy  fatlier  David  "  in 
order  to  give  Hezekiah  one  more  comforting 
pledge  of  deliverance.  For  He  intimates  that  He 
will  be  still  the  same  to  him  that  He  had  been  to 
David.  The  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer,  He 
had  seen  the  tears.  Both  were  well  pleasing  to 
Him,  He  regarded  both.  And  thus  He  promises 
the  king  that  He  will  add  yet  fifteen  vears  to  his 
life. 

I  cannot  accord  with  all  that  Baehr  remarks 
on  our  passage  (see  the  vol.  on  2  Kings  xx.  4  sqq.). 
But  I  agree  with  him  when  he  says:  "The  Pro- 
phet announces  to  the  suppliant  that  God  has 
heard  him,  and  promises  him  not  only  immediate 
recover}',  but,  in  fact,  that  he  sliall  reign  as  long 
again  as  he  has  already  reigned."  Accordingly 
Hezekiah  must  already 'have  reigned  fifteen  years. 
This  could  easily  be  the  case  if  the  historian 
(xxxvi.  1)  reckoned  the  fourteen  years  from  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  year,  beginning  after 
Hezekiah's  becoming  king,  while  the  Lord  reck- 
oned so  favorably  for  Hezekiah  that  He  counted 
the  fragment  of  the  first  calendar  year  when  he 
began  to  reign  and  the  fragment  of  the  current 
year  as  a  whole  year.  Then  is  explained  how  by 
divine  reckoning  Hezekiah  reigned  15-J-15 
years,  and  by  human  reckoning  only  14 -[-15 
In  2  Kings  xx.  5  the  additional  prom'ise  for  the 
immediate  future  is  given:  "Behold,  I  will  heal 
thee  :  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  unto  the 


house  of  the  Lord.''  This  is  manifestly  omitted 
in  our  text  becau.se  included  in  the  larger  pro- 
mise. The  promise  of  ver.  6  is  of  course  con- 
ceivable even  after  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib. 
For  the  latter  was  to  the  Assyrians,  though  a  se- 
rious, yet  by  no  means  an  annihilating  blow. 
They  could  recover  themselves  after  it,  and  fall 
on  Judah  with  augmented  force  and  redoubled 
r.age.  But  our  passage  stands  primarily  in  unde- 
niable connection  with  xxxvii.  35,  especially 
when  we  regard  it  in  the  construction  of  2  Kings 
(comp.  2  Kings  xix.  34  with  xx.  6,  where  only 

W  for  h}?_  and  the  r\i)'m7\h  wanting  in  xx.  6 
makes  the  difference).  If  we  are  correct  in  con- 
struing the  temporal  relations  of  xxxviii.,  xxxix., 
to  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  (see  on  xxxviii.  1),  then  our 
pa.ssage  is  older  than  xxxvii.  35.  But  the  latter 
passage  promises  deliverance  from  Sennacherib 
in  words  evidently  taken  on  purpose  from  our 
passage,  so  that  the  promise  there  given  to  Heze- 
kiah appears  as  a  renewal  and  repetition  of  that 
he  had  received  already  fourteen  years  before. 
In  addition  to  this,  both  our  pa.ssage  and  xxxvii. 
35  have  their  common  root  in  xxxi.  5.    There  as 

here  ]UJ  and  TSD  occur  together;  there,  too, 
pj  is  illustrated  by  the  touching  image  of  a  ho- 
vering bird.  There  it  is  expressly  said  that,  not 
Egypt  shall  protect  the  people  of"  Israel,  but  Je- 
hovah has  reserved  this  care  for  Himself.  And 
this  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Assyria  was  in  fact 
definitively  and  forever  decided  by  the  defeat  of 
Sennacherib.  Assyria,  a.s  we  liave  already  seen, 
is  done  away.  The  deportation  of  M;mas,seh  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.)  was  more  a  benefit  for  Judah  than 
a  puni.shment.  One  may  say :  Sennacherib's 
losing  his  army,  not  by  tlie  sword  of  Egypt,  bat 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  is  tlie  true  and  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  promises,  xxxi.  5;  xxxvii.  35; 
xxxviii.  6.  For  the.=e  rea.sons  I  belie%'e  that  our 
passage  is  to  he  referred  to  Sennacherib's  defeat 
and,  because  that  was  decisive  for  Jiidah's  rela- 
tions to  Assyria,  to  no  later  event.  But  then  our 
passage  also  puts  a  decisive  weight  in  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  assertion  that  the  events  narrated 
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xxxviii.  precede  the  events  narrated  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii. 

In  our  text  are  wanting  after  ver.  6  the  words 
that  2  Ki.  xx.  7,  8  are  found  in  the  proper  place, 
vk.:  "  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs,"  etc. 
Instead  we  have  in  vers.  21,  22  an  epitome  of 
what  is  there  said.  We  will,  therefore,  anticipate 
here  the  exposition  of  these  verses.  The  Prophet 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  vera.  5,  6.  To  this  end  he  orders  a  piece  of  fig- 
cake  to  be  laid  on  the  diseased  spot.  T^ill  means 
around  (sometimes  four-cornered)  cake  of  dried 
summer  figs,  that  were  pounded  in  a  mortar  and 
put  up  in  this  form  for  better  preservation  and 
transportation  (see  Winer,  M.-  W.-B.  art.  Feigen- 
baum  [Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  art.  Figs]).  It  is  well 
known  that  anciently,  as  now-a-days,  too,  figs 
were  applied  as  an  emollient  to  hasten  the  ga- 
thering of  a  boil.  Comp.  Gbsenius  on  ver.  1  and 
Baehr  on  2  Kings  xx.  7.  Already  Jerome 
mentions  the  opinion  that  the  sweet  fig  was  a  con- 
Irarium,  i.  e.,  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  and  adds  ; 
"Ergo,  ut  Dei  potentia  monstraretur,  per  res  noxias 
et  adversojs  sanitaa  restituta  est."  According  to 
Seb.  Schmidt,  Hehraei  communiter  et  Christiano- 
rum  quidam  (e.g.,  Grotius)  share  this  opinion. 
We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  of  countless  mira- 
culous cures  in  which  divine  omnipotence  made 
no  use  of  natural  means.  Why  sucli  means  were 
still  sometimetimes  employed  (comp.  Mar.  vii. 
33;  viii.  23;  Jno.  ix.  6sq.)  we  will  hardly  be 
able  to  fathom.  If  the  means  used  in  tlie  present 
case  were  already  known  at  that  time  as  a  cure 
of  this  disease,  why  did  not  the  physicians  apply 
it?  Or  was  this  cure  still  unknown  at  that  time  ? 
Or  did  the  physicians  not  understand  the  disease 
correctly  ?  Or  had  the  Lord,  beside  the  object 
of  the  bodily  cure,  some  other  higher  objects  to 
which  that  means  stood  in  a  relation  to  us  un- 
known? Such  are  the  questions  that  men  raise 
here,  but  casi  hardly  answer  to  satisfaction. 

Asking  and  giving  signs  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
our  Prophet.  Ij'he  more  the  life  of  faith  stands 
in  the  grade  of  childhood,  the  more  frequent  it  is. 
Christ  would  give  no  sign  on  demand  (Matth.  xii. 
38sqq.;  xvi.  1  sqq.;  Luke  xi.  16;  John  ii.  18;  vi. 
30).  But  Moses  received  and  gave  them  in  abun- 
dance (Exod.  iv.).  Also  in  the  times  of  the 
judges  and  of  the  kings  they  were  frequent 
(Judg.  vi.  17,  36  sqq.;  1  Sam.  ii.  34;  a.  1  sqq.). 
Isaiah  himself  was  more  than  once  the  medium 
of  such  signs  (vii.  11  sqq.;  viii.  1  sqq.;  xx.  3fiq.; 
xxxvii.  30).  They  are  sometimes  threatening, 
sometimes  comforting  in  their  promissory  con- 
tents, and  are,  accordingly,  given  now  "to  the 
wicked  as  a  warning,  now  to  the  pious  for  comfort 
and  to  strengthen  their  hopes.  Thus  Hezekiah 
here  receives  the  second  comforting  sign.  That 
his  life  shall  be  prolonged  the  Lord  makes  known 
to  him  by  means  of  an  implement  used  for  mea- 
suring time.  At  Hezekiah's  request  the  Lord 
actually  causes  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  to  go 
backward  ten  steps  or  degrees.  Here  we  must 
note  the  not  inconsiderable  difference  between 
our  text  and  that  of  2  Kings  xx.  9  sqq.  Accord- 
ing to  our  text,  the  Prophet  does  not  propose  to 
the  king  the  choice  whether  the  shadow  shall  go 
forwards  or  backwards;    moreover  he  does  not 


call  on  the  Lord  to  do  the  miracle.  But  the  Pro- 
phet declares  at  once  that  he  will  (of  course  by 
the  power  of  God)  turn  the  shadow  back.  Finally 
our  text  says,  ver.  8,  that  the  sun  returned  back 
the  ten  degrees  that  it  had  gone  down,  whereas  2 
Kings  XX.  speaks  only  of  the  return  of  the  shadow 

(''•>!  ''??l1"^«  2t!ri).  The  last  mentioned  differ- 
ence is  so  far  especially  important  because  it  in- 
tensifies the  miracle.  We  have  hitherto  learned, 
in  the  character  of  an  abstract  that  the  Isaiah 
text  bears,  to  recognize  a  mark  of  its  later  origin. 
This  magnifying  the  miraculous  may  be  regarded 
as  a  furthei  symptom  of  the  same  thing.  See 
Text,  and  Oram. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  that  by  ni7i'n  we  are 
to  understand  a  sun-dial.  The  ancient  notion 
found  in  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus  (Aniiqq.  X.  2, 
1),  the  Syr.,  various  Kabbis,  ScALi6EE(jPrae/.  ad 
can.  chronol.)  was  that  the  steps  were  a  simple 
flight  of  stairs  exposed  transversely  to  the  sun. 
But  to  this  it  is  objected  that  one  may  imagine 
the  withdrawal  of  the  shadow  from  ten  stair-steps, 
but  not  the  going  down.  For  the  .sun  must  stand 
BO  that  the  upright  faces  or  risers  of  the  stair  cai5t 
their  shadows  on  the  flat  steps.  But  then  all  the 
flats  must  be  shaded  equally  from  the  top  to  the. 
bottom.  One  may  of  course  picture  that  the  ten 
lower  steps  lost  their  shade,  but  not  that  the  sha- 
dow descended  ten  steps  further,  as  all  the  steps 
must  already  have  their  shadow.  This  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  shadow  is  only  possible  where  there 
is  one  object  to  cast  the  shadow,  and  serve  as  an 
indicator,  whatever  may  be  its  form.  Hence  all 
expositors  understand  a  sun-dial  to  be  meant. 
[The  words  in  the  Hebrew  literally  mean  "  the 
degree   or    steps  of  Ahaz  in   (or  by)    the  sun.' 

HwJ^D,  like  the  Latin  gradus,  first  means  steps, 
and  then  degrees.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
description  of  a  dial  is  in  the  words :  "  degrees  of 
Ahaz,"  which  certainly  do  not  obviously  mean  a 
dial.  As  investigation  shows,  there  is  no  histori- 
cal necessity  for  assuming  that  a  dial  could  not  be 
meant,  and  that  we  must  assume  that  the  shadow 
here  meant  was  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  stairs 
of  Ahaz.'  "  The  only  question  is,  whether  this 
(latter)  is  not  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  ex- : 
planation  of  the  words,  and  one  which  entirely 
exhausts  their  meaning.  If  so,  we  may  easily 
suppose  the  shadow  to  have  been  visible  from 
Hezekiah's  chamber,  and  the  offered  sign  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  Prophet  by  the  sight  of  it. 
This  hypothesis  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of 
accounting  for  the  division  into  ten,  or  rather 
twentv  degrees,  as  Hezekiah  was  allowed  to 
choose  between  a  procession  and  a  retrocession  of 
the  same  extent."  J.  A.  A.lex.  A  neighboring 
wall  might  have  cast  its  shadow  on  such  a  stair, 
which  might  be  called  the  shadow  of  the  stair,  as 

God's  shadow  is  called  "thy  shadow."  1^^,  Ps. 
cxxi.  5 ;  comp.  dSs,  Num.  xiv.  9.  The  stair  may 
have  served  designedlvor  undesignedly  for  a  rude 
or  even  comparatively  accurate  gauge  oi  time,  or 
it  may  not. — Tr.] 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  (II.  109)  that  the 
Greeks  received  the  sun-dial  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  he  says  expressly  that  the  Greeks 
learned  from  them  t&  SvCtStm  fieped  riji  y/^epK- 
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Thus  the  Babylonians  seem  already  to  have  known 
the  division  into  twelve  day  and  twelve  night 
hours.  The  sun-indicator  of  Ahaz  may  also  have 
had  this  division.  For  the  mention  of  ten  degrees 
does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was  divided 
according  to  the  decimal  system.  The  sun-dial 
could  easily  pass  from  the  Babylonians  to  the  Sy- 
rians, and  from  the  latter  to  the  Jews.  Ahaz  was 
disposed  to  introduce  foreign  novelties  (comp.  2 
Kings  xvi.  lOsqq.),  and  may  have  introduced 
this  with  other  things  from  Syria.  But  this  is 
only  conjecture.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
thing  that  may  be  ofiered  concerning  the  form  of 
Ahaz's  sun-dial  [see  Barnes  in  toco ;  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.]. 

As  the  Prophet  offered  the  choice  of  letting  the 
shadow  rise  or  fall  ten  degrees,  it  must  have  been 
at  a  time  of  day  that  allowed  room  for  both  on 
the  dial.  Of  course  this  room  was  measured  by 
the  length  of  time  represented  by  the  degrees. 
Did  they  represent  hours  or  a  like  larger  measure, 
then  a  gnomon  arranged  for  only  twelve  would 
not  have  sufficed.  But  what  was  proposed  could 
have  been  done  did  the  degrees  mark  half  or 
quarter  hours.  Dblitzsch  says:  ''If  the  per- 
formance of  the  sign  took  place  an  hour  before 
sundown,  then  the  shadow,  going  back  ten  degrees, 
of  half  an  hour  each,  came  to  where  it  was  at 
noon."  But  how  then  could  the  shadow  at  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  go  also  ten  degrees  further  down? 
Could  the  dial  mark  the  tenth  hour  after  noon? 
It  is  thus  more  probable  that  the  Prophet  came 
to  the  king  nearer  mid-day.  [According  to  the 
old  view  defended  above,  it  would  be,  say  half- 
way, between  sunrise  and  meridian. — Tb.] 

The  expression  ni7i?CI  is  manifestly  used  with 
different  meanings.  It  designates  first  the  degrees 
or  steps,  however  they  may  have  been  marked. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  this  sense  four  out  of 
the  five  times  that  it  occurs  in  our  passage.  More- 
over ni/J'D  7S  seems  to  me  to  be  "the  shadow  of 
the  degrees,"  not  ''the  shadow  of  the  gnomon." 
For  it  is  not  correct  to  say:  "the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  that  is  gone  down  on  the  gnomon  of 

Ahaz."     For  if  HIt^O  be  taken  in  the  concrete 
sense,  meaning  that  particular  gnomon,  that  would 


be  to  distinguish  what  in  fact  is  identical.  But  if 
th3  word  be  taken  generally=the  sun-dial  sha- 
dow that  is  on  every  dial  in  general,  then  ni7>'D 
is  quite  superfluous.  Hence  I  think  that  nn;>D 
means  here  the  degrees,  and  "the  shadow  of  the 
degrees"  is  the  shadow  that,  connected  with  the 
degrees,  marks  the  hours,  be  it  that  the  degrees 
themselves  cast  the  shadow,  or  that  the  shadow 
strikes  the  degrees  (be  they  lines,  points,  circles, 
or  the  like),  and  thereby  marks  the  position  of 
the  sun  or  the  time  of  day.  Moreover,  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  time  the  word  means  "degrees." 
For  in  these  it  is  only  said  that  the  sun  has  ret- 
rograded over  the  same  degrees  on  which  it  went 

down.  But  the  expression  TPK  n'7i?3  is  mani- 
festly to  be  taken  as  a  metonomy,  as  far  as  it  is 
pars  pro  toto.  The  language  had  no  name  for  the 
novelty.  It  had  only  a  word  for  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  it,  and  thus  that  became  the  name  of  the 

whole.  ril7;7D  "lE/N  is  both  times  the  accusative 
of  measure.  ti>0W2  stands  in  an  emphatic  anti- 
thesis :  by  means  of  the  sun's  movement,  thus  in 
consequence  of  a  natural  cause,  the  shadow  had 
gone  clown ;  but  I,  says  the  Prophet  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  will  and  power  of  Jehovah,  I 
bring  it  about  that,  contrary  to  nature,  it  must  re- 
turn ten  degrees.  This  could  happen  indirectly 
by  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  (comp.  Kbil  on  2 
Kings  XX.  9),  or  perhaps  directly  by  an  optical 
effect.  It  remains  a  miracle  any  way.  [See 
Barnes  in,  toe.  for  a  full  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject.] Various  natural  explanations  see  in  Wi- 
ner, B.-W.-B.  Art.  JSiskia.  Thenius  (on  2 
Kings  XX.  9)  supposes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which, 
according  to  Seyffaeth,  took  place  September 
26th,  713  B.  C.  But  this  date  does  not  sufficiently 
agree  with  our  event,  nor  would  an  eclipse  explain 
the  retrocession  of  the  shadow.  I  believe  that  the 
Lord  desired  to  give  to  His  anointed,  at  a  very 
important  epoch  of  his  personal  and  official  life, 
the  assurance  that  He,  the  Lord,  could  as  certainly 
restore  the  sands  of  Hezekiah's  life  that  were 
nearly  run  out,  and  strengthen  them  to  renew 
their  running,  as  He  now  lets  the  shadow  of  the 
sun-dial  return  a  given  number  of  degrees. 


c)  Hezekiah's  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving. 

Chapters  XXXVIII.  9-20. 


No  one  doubts  the  genuineness  of  this  song. 
That  it  was  not  composed  during  the  sickness,  ap- 
pears from  the  seoond  half,  which  contains  thanks 
for  recovery.  But  it  is  probable,  too  that  the 
Bongwas  no  involuntary  burst  of  joyful  and  grate- 
ful feeling,  such  as  might  well  fi.rth  from  the 
heart  in  the  first  moments  after  deliverance.  For, 
as  Delitzsch  has  remarked,  the  song  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  art,  and  of  choice,  and  partly  of 
antiquated  expression.  Such  forms  of  expression 
are;  '07^.?  (again  only  Exod.  xxxviii.  21)  and 
'"}!}  (^'T.  Acy.)  ver.  11 ;  "I'lT  in  the  sense  of 
'"dwelling"  (perhaps  again  Ps.    xlix.  20),  '.l^t 


(adjective  form  only  here),  13p  and  Hv'l  mean- 
ing '' licium"  (air.  Xcy.)  ver.  12;  D^t?  meaning 
''  composuit  animnm  "  (again  only  Ps.  cxxxi.  2) 
ver.  13;  1'Ji'  DID  (again  only  Jer.  viii.  7)  and 
^\lPy  (oTT.  Xey.)  ver.  14 ;  Hithp.  iTTin  (again 
only'Ps.  xlii.  5)  ver.  15 ;  p0r\  ver.  17  and  I.JJ 
ver.  20  with  the  accusative  Instead  of  the  usual 
construction  with  3;  '73  as  substantive  =  interir 
tus,  and  joined  with  i^nK?  (only  here)  ver.  17. 
Added  to  this  are  echoes  from  Job,  especially  in 
the  first,  lamenting  part  of  the  song :  VOi  Niph. 
ver.  12  (again  only  in  Job  iv.  21).     ''Ji'X3'  ver. 
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12,  comp.  Job  vi.  9  (chap,  xxvii.  8) ;  ''JD''lt!/n 
ver.  12,  comp.  Job  xxiii.  14.  nVS"!;?  DVD  ver. 
12  Job  iv.  20 ;  "Jl  ^7T  ver.  14,  comp.  Job  xvi. 
20  ;  'Wl;;  ver.  14,  comp.  Job  xvii.  3 ;  Om  ver. 
16,  comp.  Job  xxxix  4.  Compare  the  list  by 
Delitzsch  in  Dbechsler's  Komm.  II.  p.  620 


sq.  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  learned  king,  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  literature  of  his  people,  produced  this 
song  later  as  he  had  time  and  leisure  for  it,  as  a 
monument  both  of  his  art  and  learning.  Apart 
from  the  superscription  ver.  9,  the  song  has  evi- 
dently two  parts ;  a  lament  (vers.  10-14),  and  a 
joyful  thanksgiving  (vers.  15-20. 


a)  SUPEBSCBIPTION.    XXXVIII.  9. 

9  The  writing  of  Hezekiali,  king  of  Judah,  when  lie  had  been  sick,  and  was  recovered 
from  his  sickness. 

EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


It  is  doubtful  if  3nDD  -  Onpn.  For  although 
6.  and  m.  are  in  general  kindred  sounds,  still  an 
interchange  specially  of  the  roots  303  and  Dn3 
never  occurs.  For  neither  D03J  (Jer.  ii.  22,  see 
my  remarks  in  he.),  nor  the  noun  Dn3  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  3n3.  We  have  besides,  as  de- 
rived from  the  unused  root  Dn3  only  Dri3p  in 

the  BUf-erscriptions  of  Ps.  xvi.  Ivi.-lx.  Why 
should  the  exchange  of  3  and  O  be  made  just  for 
this  species  of  Psalm?  Why  was  not  3n3n  used 
in  the  superscription  of  those  Psalms  as  well  as 
for  our  passage,  if  both  words  are  actually  of  like 
meaning?  Beside  3n3D  occurs  elsewhere,  and 
means  either  abstractly  the  writing,  mode  of 
writing  (Exod.  xxxii.  16 ;  xxxix.  30 ;  Deut.  x. 
4;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22;  Ezra.  i.  1),  or  in  the  con- 
crete sense,  a  something  written,  piece  of  scrip- 
ture, copy  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12;  xxxv.  4).  Here,  too, 
it  means  a  writing,  a  written  document  or  record. 
The  word  would  give  us  to  know  that  another 
source  for  this  song  lay  before  the  author  than  for 
other  parts  of  chapters  xxxvi.-xxxix.  The  Book 
of  Kings  does  not  contain  the  song  of  Hezekiah. 
From  th.at  therefore  the  author  could  not  take  it. 
There  lay  before  him  a  document  that  was  either 
held  to  be  a  writing  of  Hezekiah's  or  actually 
was  such.    In  fact  we  may  take  the  word  ''  writ- 


ing "  in  the  sense  of  original  manuscript.  For 
the  unusual  word,  3n3n,  doubtless  chosen  on  pur- 
pose, and  on  purpose  put  first,  intimates  that  not 
only  the  contents  of  the  writing  came  from  Heze- 
kiah, but  also  that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  his. 
It  may  be  remarked  as  a  curiosity,  that  Grotius 
conjectures  that  the  song  was  dictated  to  the  king 
by  Isaiah,  thus  was  properly  the  production  of  the 
latter.  Excepting  this  no  one  has  doubted  Heze- 
kiah's authorship.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a 
very  active  man  in  the  sphere  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  restorer  of  the  Jehovah-cultus 
in  general,  and  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
temple  music  of  David  in  particular  (2  Chr. 
xxix.).  According  to  Pro  v.  xxv.  1,  he  had  a  col- 
lege or  commission,  called  the  iTpin  'E'^*?,  which 
appears  to  have  been  charged  with  collecting  and 
preserving  ancient  documents  of  the  national  lit- 
erature.    See  Delitzsch  in  Dbbchsl.  Komm. 

II.  2,  p.  221.     From  the  words  in"7n3  and  'n'1 

Iwnn  we  see  that  the  sickness  and  recovery  are 
treated  as  a  total.  In  the  second  of  these  peri- 
ods, inexactly  defined,  the  song  originated.  The 
second  period  is  named,  not  by  the  infinitive  as 
the  first,  but  by  means  of  the  verb,  fin.,  according 
to  that  frequent  Hebrew  usage,  in  which  the  dis- 
course quickly  returns  from  subordinate  to  the 
principal  form.     Comp.  xviii.  5. 


/S)   THE  DISTRESS.    Chapter  XXXVUI.  10-14 

10      I  said  in  *the  cutting  off  of  my  days, 

I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave  : 

I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. 
Ill  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord, 

Even  the  Lord,  in  the  land  of  the  living : 

I  shall  behold  man  no  more 

With  the  inhabitants  of  the  "world. 

12  "Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent ; 
I  have  "cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life : 

He  will  cut  me  off 'with  pining  sickness; 

Prom  day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me. 

13  °I  reckoned  till  morning,  that,  as  a  lion, 
So  will  he  break  all  my  bones  : 

From  day  even  to  night  wilt  thou  make  an  end  of  me. 

14  Like  'a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter  : 
I  did  mourn  as  a  dove; 
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Mine  eyes  ^fail  with  looking  upward  : 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  ^''undertake  for  me. 


1  Or,  from  the  thrum. 

»  in  the  pause  ofnty  days. 
^  rolled  up. 

uishcd  upward. 


2  Or,  ease  me. 

*  non-existence. 

•  /  composed  myself. 
*»  he  my  s 


«  My  dwelling  is  broken  i 
*  a  swallow,  a  crane. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  10.  Views  differ  very  much  about  ''D*  "'m.  The 
Ancient  Versio-ns  guess  at  it.  The  LXX.  have  iv 
vi{j€t  [they  probably  read  ''D"!);  the  Vulgate,  "in  di- 
midio"  (if  this  was  not  for  the  sake  of  resemblance  in 
sound  between  "iDT  and  dimidium,  then  it  was  from 
a  calculation  that  the  point  of  culmination  is  at  the 
same  time  solstitlum).  The  Syrian,  also,  by  reason  of 
the  pame  combination,  has  in  medi'is  diebus  meis  ;"  Targ. 
JoNATAN  has  in  moerore  dicntm  meorum;  Aqu.  and  Symm. 
have  ev  a(r9ev€ia.  (they  take  the  root  HO"!  —  mi);  the 
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Arab,  and  various  Rabbins  translate  "  in  ademtione,  ex- 
cisione  dieriim  meorumj''  in  which  Lhey  proceed  from  the 
meaning  -'to  desfcroj',"  which  H/DI  certainly  has,  espe- 

T   T 

cially  in  the  Niph.  (comp.  Hoa,  x.  15;  Isa.  vi.  5;  xv.  1, 
etc.').  Many  modern  espositors,  following  the  precedent 
of  Ebkrh.  ScnEiD(Z)is5.  p/iz^o^.  ea-C7.  ad  Cant.  Ilisk.  Lugd. 
Bat.  nC9),  translate  the  word  as  do  tlie  Vulg.  and  Syr., 
viz.,  in  dimidlo,  medio  (comp.  '':D''  "'^113  Ps-  cii.  25).  This 
meaning  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  supposed 
still-stand  of  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  its  course ;  but  it 
is  over  ingenious  and  entirely  isolated  here.  For  in 
other  places  of  its  occurrence  ^''0'^  undoubtedly  means  : 
*' being  still,  pause  "  (.Ixii.  fi,  7;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  2).  Most  ex- 
positors now  adopt  this  sen.'^e  (Gefenius,  Maurer.  Um- 
BRBiT,  Drechsler,  Knobel,  Delitzsch).  Yct  they  differ 
also;  some  understanding  by  the  stillness  the  political 
still-stand  consequent  on  Sennacherib's  defeat  (Gbsen., 
Maur.,  Drechslee),  or  that  promised  to'follow  the  hoped- 
for  retreat  of  the  Assyrians  (Knobel).  Others  refer  to 
the  expression ''i3"^n  ''D''3  ("  in  the  days  of  my  harvest" 
Job  xxix.  4),  and  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  "the  time 
of  manly  maturity  when  the  spirit  of  men  begins  to  be 
clearer  and  quieter "  (Umbe.),  or  "the  quiet  course  of 
healthful  life"  (Del.).  Thus  all  these  expositors  take 
■■m  in'  a  good  sense,  i.  e.,  of  quiet,  happy  condition,  of 
rest  of  spirit,  of  vigor  of  hfe,  vigor.  But  I  cannot  think 
it  has  this  positive  meaning.  One  must  not  transfer  to 
noi  the  sense  of  nO-    The  root  H^l  has  tlie  predo- 
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minant  meaning  "  not  to  be,  to  luring  to  nought,  to  anni- 
hilate," whether  this  comes  from  the  notion  of  making 
like  (the  earth),  or  elsewhere.  For  HOT  moans  "to  de- 
stroy," once  in  Kal.  (Hos.  iv.  5),  always  in  Niph.  (Hos. 
iv.  G;  X.  7,  15;  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  vi.  5;  Jer.  xlvii.  5;  Obad.  5; 
Zeph.  i.  11);  in  Piel  in  the  solitary  instance  of  this  con- 
jugation (2  Sam.  xxi.  5).  Kal.  occurs  beside  only  in  the 
sense  of  negative  rest,  of  Ijeing  no  more,  ceasing  {ces- 
sare):  Jer.  xiv.  17;  Lam.  jii.  40.  And  abo  ''D^,  in  the 
three  instances  where  it  occurs  (Ixii.  G,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  2), 
is  primarily  only  a  designation  for  ceasing  to  speak, 
being  silent,  as  LF.LiTZsrri  himself  remarks  "*•  Ixii.  6. 
Accordingly  I  think  that ''0''  ^^31  means  rather  "  being 
still,  standing  still,  the  quen':'hing  of  llfc-powcr  "  Thus 
the  king  would  say:  "as  I  noted  that  the  clock  of  my 
lifp  gradually  stopped,  I  thought:  now  it  goes  in  the 
gate  of  Hades."  It-  is  plain  that,  with  this  construction 
^O""  'Ol  must  be  referred  to  "'HIDX,  whereas  those  who 
consfrne  "rDT  positively  must  refer  it  In  Pd'^X-  'F'or  it 
is  self-evident  that  one  who've  life-clock  st"ps  must  en- 
ter the  gates  of  Hade«,  whereas  it  needs  to  be  made  em- 
phatic that  one,  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  must  make  up 


his  mind  to  this  fatal  entry.  The  Masorets  understood 
the  words  in  the  latter  sense ;  hence  the  pause  in  HZ) 7X 
indicated  by  Tiphhha.  One  is  necessitated  thereby  to 
construe  "I/Tl  emphatically  "to  go  off,"  andtheconrec- 
tion  with  ']^  '''^y'0'2  as  a  pregnant  construction,  which 
is  needless  with  our  exposition.  The  cohortative  form 
in  HD/X  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  the  speaker,  as  it 
were,  spurs  himself  on  to  do  what  he  must  do,  but  does 

unwillingly  (comp.  Ewald,  228,  a). Pual  npi)  occurs 

again  only  Exod.  xxxviii.  21,  where  it  means  "to  be 
mustered,  inscribed,  inventoried."  It  is  plain  that  it 
cannot  mean  this  here.  Hence  some  take  it  =  "made 
to  miss,  deprived  of ,  frustrari.^^  But  Delitz.  justly  re- 
marks that  then  it  ought  to  read  '•mpSn  (comp.  on 
ssix.  6)  Gesen.  translates  :  "  I  am  missed  through  the 
rest  of  my  years,"  grammatically  correct  but  flat.  The 
most  inviting  is  the  rendering:  "  I  am  fined  the  residue 
of  my  years,"  which  is  grammatically  possible  since 
IpD  occurs  with  the  accusatipe  of  the  person  meaning 
"  to  visit,  punish"  (Jer.  vi.  15;  xIjx.  8;  Ps.  lix.  6). 

Ver.  11.  Concerning  ,1''  see  on  xii.  2. If  the  words 

Sin  ''^li^''  D;?  are  taken  as  parallel  with  D'Tin  V"1K3 
then  of  course  one  must  cast  doubt  upon  7"in  (an-.  Aey.) 
as  Cheyne,  Deli"'zsch,  Diestel  and  others  do,  and  read 
l/n,  I.e.,  "world  in  the  sense  of  earthly  presence" 
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(aioiv  oStoO  Ps- xvii.  14;  xHx.  2;  Ixxxix.  48.  But  if  we 
are  correct  in  referring  Tin  V'^NJ  to  the  object  and 
not  to  the  predicate  (see  comm.  below),  and  if,  according 
to  the  principle  of  parallelism,  the  same  construction 
obtain  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  then  the  position 
of  "11^  after  D1X.  and  then  also  the  difficulty  of  connec- 
iug  'nn  y"^N3  and  also  ^in  DJ?  D"TX,  show  that 
7in  ''2]^''  DJ?  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the  object  but  to 
the  predicate,  that  therefore  there  is  an  antithetical  pa- 
ralleliam.  Therefore  7nn  is  correct,  andis  tobe  taken 
m  the  sense  ju-tj  elvei,  of  a  relative  not  being,  or  being 
no  more. 

Ver.  12.  If  "i)"]  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  of  "  mtas, 
time,  life-time  "  (Drechsler)  there  ensues  the  disad- 
vantage that  the  predicates  717 J31  ^DJ  do  not  fit  to  it. 
For  they  contain  the  notion  breaking  off,  removal  in 
respect  to  space,  which  is  applicable  to  dwelling-space, 
room,  but  not  to  the  time  of  dwelling.  Hence  most  ex- 
positors recur  to  the  dialects  wherein  in  (likely  be- 
cause of  a  relation  to  "l^J)  has  very  constantly  the  sense 
of  "  dwelling."  Thus  in  Chaldee  151  is  a  very  common 
word  for  "dwelling,"  Dan.  ii.  38;  iii.  31;  iv.  9,  18,  32. 
Thence  come  the  expressions  of  the  Targum  l^'l  "  the 

T- 

inhabitant,"  Nl'1  "the  dwelling."  In  Syriac, too, dairo, 
dajoro,  dairono  is  "the  dwelling;"  and  in  Arabic  dar.  It 
seems  that  the  radical  idea  "rotundum,  orbis"  has  in 
Hebrew  developed  more  to  the  meaning  "  circuit,  perir 
odus,  period,  age,"  whereas  in  the  dialects  it  has  been 
restricted  more  to  the  meaning  of  the  round  tentrdwelh 
ing.  Still  there  nre  not  wanting  examples  to  prove  that 
in  Hebrew  also  the  word  has  retained  its  original  sense 
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of  "  being  round  "  in  reference  to  things  of  space.  Thus 
xiii.  11  in  means  "  ball ;"  xxix.  3  "ina  =  circumcirca ; 
Ezek.xxiv.6  in  =  nillD    "the  wood-pile  in  round 

T  I 

layers."  Indeed  Ps.  xlix.  w  111  very  likely  means  spe- 
cifteally  "  dwelling."  It  is  very  probable  that  Hezekiah, 
a  learned  prince  and  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  national  tongue,  in  solemn  poetry, 

availed  himself  of  an  antiquated  expression. T?03 

used  for  pulling  up  the  tent-pegs,  xxxiii.  2U  j  Niph.  found 

again  only  Job  iv.  21,  and  with  the  same  meaning. 

vhii  i''om  n 7i  "  to  uncover,"  "  to  clear  out  the  land, 
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CTuniore,''  then  specifically  "  mtsrar-e,"  Niph.  =  "  mi- 
granfactuSjdeportatus. — *'j;1  is  an  adjective  formation 
from  nj?1  =P<««to™i"s.'  it  occurs  only  here.  That 
13p  (aw.  Aey.)  does  not  mean  "to  cut  oif"  seemg  pro- 
bable to  me  also.  For  all  kindred  roots  X3p,  lijp,  VSp, 
as  also  the  derivative  113  p  "the  porcupine,"  indicate 
that  it  means  "  to  contract,  wrap  together,  lay  together." 
Thus  many  moderns  translate:  "I  have  wound  up  my 
life."  But  if  one  so  understands  it;  "  I  regard  my  life 
as  wound  up,"  i.  e.,  done,  finished,  I  have  finished  with 
life,  then  it  seems  to  me  not  to  suit  the  first  person,  nor 
the  primary  sense  of  TnSp-  My  rendering  (see  Exeg. 
and  Orit.  below)  makes  plain  why  we  find  the  first  and 
then  the  third  person.  *'J_J?3fD''  (reminds  strongly  of  Job 

vi.  9,  comp.  xxvii.  8). m''7~1J7    DVD  recall  Job  iv. 

20;  and  IJD'Wn  Job  xxiii.  14. 
Ver.  13.  TyW  is  "  comprni^re^  complanare."    We  had  the 

T" 

word  with  a  physical  sense  xxviii.  25 ;  here  it  has  a  mo- 
ral sense  like  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  where  it  means  compoaui  et 
compemii  animum.  In  our  text  ^C^3 J  is  wanting.  It  is 
seen  ftom  this  that  the  poet  uses  the  word  in  that  di- 
rect causative  sense,  so  frequent  in  Hebrew,  according 
to  which  n^K'  can  mean,  not  only  "  to  make  alike,  even, 
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mild,  quiet,"  but  also  "to  effect  equality,    evenness 

iaequitatem    animi),   equanimity,  quietness." ^1K3 

(pointed  with  the  art.  like  Ps.  xxii.  17),  though  referred 
by  the  Masorets  to  Tl""!!^,  still  manifestly,  as  to  sense, 
belongs  to  what  follows.    For  the  lion  is  no  example 

of  that  animum  componere. The  retrospective  TJ3  after 

a  2  immediately  preceding  occurs  here  like  it  does  di- 
rectly after,  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  14. 

Ver.  14.  The  words  IIJJ?  DIOD  are  dliBoult.  First,  as 
to  DID,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Jer.  viii.  7,  the  only 
other  place  where  the  words  occur,  K'ri  would  read 


D'P'  This  shows  that  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
□10  "  horse,"  whatever  may  be  (he  etymology  of  the  lat- 
ter word.  The  conjecture  of  Veltudses  (Beitrarj  zur  Au- 
fklaerung  des  Dankliedes  Eiskiae  zur  Befoerderung  theol. 
Kenntnisse  von  J.  A.  Ckamze,  P.  I.  p.  61  jio^),  seems  to  mo 
reasonable,  that  the  Masorets,  beside  the  pronuncia- 
tion sus,  intimate  another  sua  or  sii,  because  the  latter 
better  corresponds  to  the  sound-mimicry  of  the  word. 
For  it  is  very  probable  that  the  bird  receives  lis  name 
from  the  sound  it  makes  (like  cuckoo,  Uhu  '■  owl,"  etc.). 
llJi*.  There  is  no  root  IJJJ  in  Hebrew.  It  is  re- 
garded as  coming  by  transposition  from  1J>J  increpare, 
but  which  in  Ethiopic  is  said  to  mean  "  to  sigh,"  in  Ara- 
bic "to  implore  plaintively."  Boettchbr  {Aehrenlese^  p. 
33)  takes  DJ^  for  a  softened  10J?  =  "disturbed, 
troubled,"  and  this  "  as  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  restless 
swallow  that  flies  back  and  forth."  But  this  does  not 
suit  Jer.  viii.  7,  where  it  is  pure  arbitrariness  to  omit 

1. It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  in  many  languages 

the  crane  is  designated  by  a  word  containing  the  sound 
g  (k)  and  r,  and  it  shows  that  all  tliese  denominations 
are  'oi/oiiaTOTronjTticd.  The  name  in  Arab,  is  Kurki ; 
Aram.,  kurk^a;  Greek,  yepavo^ :  Lat.  grus,  etc.  This 
meaning  suits  very  well  Jer.  viii.  7,  but  is  less  suitat>le 

in  our  text. lUj?  D''D3  is  the  same  as  1U^3  D''DI3 

(FtTEEST):  The  asyndeton  (the  like  occurs  Nah.  ii.  12; 
Hab.  iii.  11)  gives  emphasis :  "  like  a  swallow,  (still 
more)  like  a  crane  I  sigh."  There  are  cases  where,  not 
the  species,  but  the  individual  forms  the  basis  of  com- 
parison. Thus  the  rule  that  would  require  it,  to  read 
D1D3  if  1UJ.*  is  co-ordinate  and  not  subordinate,  cannot 

be  strictly  carried  out.   Beside  the  examples  just  given, 

comp.  Num.  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  9,6;  Job  xvi.  14. riJn 

is  used  for  the  note  of  the  dove  also  lix.  11,  comp.  Ezek. 

vii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  8. -'^-T\pW)>  ;  so  punctuated  mWp 

can  only  be  perf.  3d  per.  fem.,  and  the  fern.,  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  neuter.  But  pW})  occurs  no  where  else  in  an 
intransitive  sense.  Hence,  and  for  the  sake  of  anti- 
thesis to  'JDI^f  (as  LuzzATTO  well  remarks,  see  in 
Delitzsch),  it  is  better  to  read  r\pWV,  which  must  then 

be  taken  as  substantative  =  "  oppressio,  anxiety." 

SSl  "  to  hang  down  limp,"  Job  xxviii.  4,  then,  gen- 
erally, " languldum, deUlem  esse"  comp.  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  Ixxix. 

8;  cxvi.  6;  exlii.  7.) 'JDIJ?   is  sponde  pro  me.    The 

construction  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  like 
Gen.  xliii.  9  ;  xliv.  32;  Prov.  xi.  15. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAI.. 


1.  The  poet  depicts  how  he  felt  in  the  moment 
of  extreme  peril  of  life,  when  he  thought  he  must 
enter  the  gates  of  Hades,  and,  as  it  were,  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  remnant  of  his  days  (ver.  10). 
Then  he  believed  he  would  for  ever  be  robbed  of 
the  blessing  that  is  enjoyed  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  companionship  of 
men,  by  his  exile  in  the  land  of  unsubstantial 
shades  (ver.  11).  He  sees  his  body  already 
broken  up  and  removed  away  like  the  tent  of  a 
wandering  shepherd ;  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
labor  of  weaving  his  life  and  rolling  it  up,  like 
the  weaver  his  web  on  the  weaver's  beam  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  this  labor  he  sees  his  life  suddenly 
cut^  off.  By  day  still  untouched,  it  is  mortally 
smitten  before  night  comes  (ver.  12).  In  anxious 
expectation  he  drags  on  till  morning.  But  that 
26 


brings  only  new  suffering.  Like  a  lion  the  dis- 
ease falls  upon  him  to  crush  bis  bones,  and  anew  it 
seems  as  if  between  day  and  night  his  life  must 
end  (ver.  13).  Mortally  sick,  he  can  only  utter 
weak  murmurs  and  groans,  like  the  complaining 
sounds  of  the  swallow,  the  crane,  the  dove.  Yet 
liis  languishing  eves  look  upwards  ;  he  has  great 
anguish,  but  he  is  able  still  to  call  on  the  Lokd 
to  be  surety  for  him  (ver.  14). 

2.    I  said of  the  world.— Vers.  10,  11. 

'JK  before  TIIDS,  beginning  ver.  10,  seems  to 
stand  in  antithesis  to  1DS1,  ver.  15.  I  thought, 
the  poet  would  say,  that  all  was  up ;  but  the  Lokd 
thought  otherwise.  lOK  stands  for  what  one 
savs,  i.  e.,  thinks  inwardly  to  himself  (comp.  Gen. 
xxvi  9 ;  xliv-  28 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  3,  etc.). 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


The  expression  gates  of  Hades  occurs  only 
here:  c.mip.  Ps.  ix.  14;  cvii.  18;  Job  xxxviii. 
By  the  rest  of  my  days  Hezekiah  means,  of 
course,  tlie  extent  of  life  he  hoped  for  according 
to  the  natural  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  same 
as  is  expressed  in  "  the  half  of  my  days  "  (Ps.  cii. 
25;  Jer.  xvii.  11).  Having  mentioned  the  evil 
that  was  in  prospect  (10  a),  and  named  the  good 
in  a  general  way  of  which  he  was  to  be  deprived 
(106),  Hezekiah  proceeds  in  ver.  11  to  specify 
the  particulars  of  this  good.  He  puts  first  that  he 
shall  no  more  .see  Jah,  namely,  Jah  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  But  can  one  any  way  see  Jah  ? 
With  the  bodily  eye,  certainly  not,  and  least  of 
all  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  to  see  Jehovah 
means  nothing  else  than  to  observe  and  enjoy  the 
traces  of  His  being  and  essence.  For  ''to  see" 
stands  here,  as  often,  in  the  wider  sense  of  percep- 
tion of  the  senses  generally  (com  p.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
13;  xxxiv.  13;  Jer.  xxix.  32;  Eccl.  iii.  13;  ix. 
9,  etc.).  [It  is  both  more  obvious  and  more  edi- 
fying, and  more  to  the  honor  of  Hezekiah,  to  ex- 
plain this  seeing  Jehovah  by  a  reference  to  P.salm 
Ixiii.,  e.specially  vera.  2,6;  coll.  ver.  20  of  the 
text.  The  whole  Psalm  miUat.  muland.  may  be 
taken  as  the  amplification  of  our  ver.  11  a;  or, 
vice  versa,  11a  may  be  taken  as  Hozekiah's  epi- 
tome of  Ps.  Ixiii.,  which  may  have  been  his  solace 
in  the  languishing  night-watches.  It  is  strong 
confirmation  of  this  explanation  of  "the  seeing," 
that  Isaiah  communicates  to  Hezekiah  his  near 
recovery  by  promising  that  in  three  days  he  shall 
enjoy  what  he  here  represents  as  the  prime  bless- 
ing of  life;  "the  third  day  thou  shall  go  up  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  xx.  5).  The 
promise  may  be  completed  in  the  words  of  Psalm 

Ixiii.  2:  "to  see  (^1X^7)  Jehovah's  power  and 
glory,  as  thou  hast  seen  Him  in  the  sanctuary." 
According  to  the  exposition  that  follows,  "  the 
third  day"  might  be  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disea.se. — Tk.] 

The  clause  in  the  land  of  the  living  is  a  li- 
mitation and  nearer  definition.  Not  that  he 
means  that  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  ob.served  in  the 
land  of  the  dead,  and  as  if  that  land  lay  outside 
of  Jehovah's  power  and  dominion.  How  contrary 
to  Old  Testament  Scripture  that  sentiment  would 
be  appears  from  Amos  ix.  2  ;  Job  xxvi.  6  ;  Psalm 
cxxxix.  8:  Pro  v.  xv.  11.  Hence  the  poet  defines 
his  meaning:  "I  thought  never  more  to  see  the 
Jah  who  reveals  Himself  in  the  land  of  the 
living."  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  good  that 
the  deceased  loses.    But  he  loses  also  the  compa- 


nionship of  men.  And  this,  again,  is  not  to  be 
understood  absolutely,  but  relatively.  For  in 
Hades  the  dead  person  is  with  other  dead  men. 
But  they  are  even  no  right  and  proper  men  any 
more,  but  only  shades.  Corap.  Naegelsbach: 
Homer  Theol.  VII.  i  2.5,  p.  398  sqq.;  Die  nachho- 
mer.  'Theol.  des  griech.  Volksglaubens  VII.  ?  25,  p. 
413  sqq.   (see  Text,  and  Gram.). 

3.  Mine  age for  me. — Ver.s.  12-14.  The 

king  depicts  in  these  verses,  by  a  succession  of 
images,  the  progress  of  his  sickness  to  its  culmi- 
nation, then  the  turn  brought  about  by  hia  be- 
lieving prayer,  'in  means  "my  dwelling"  and 
not  "mine  age"  (see  Text,  and  Oram.).  By  this 
Hezekiah  evidently  means  his  body  (comp.  2 
Cor.  V.  1,  4;  2  Pet.  i.  13,  14).  Though  in  the 
body  still,  he  contemplates  the  separation  of  body 
and  soul  as  already  accomplished.  Comparing 
the  body  to  a  shepherd's  tent,  which  after  a  while 
is  struck,  so  his  tent  he  regards  as  already  struck 
and  removed.  The  next  image  is  drawn  from  the 
weaver  (see  Text,  and  Oram.).  I  understand  the 
words  thus :  1  sit  at  the  loom  and  roll  up  my  life 
continuously  on  the  weaver's  beam  /  He  cuts  me 

off  from  the  thrum  (H/H,  i.e.,  the  ends  of  the 
threads  attached  to  the  beam).  The  LoED,  by 
His  cutting  off,  interrupts  the  labor  of  Hezekiah, 
who  is,  so  to  speak,  weaving  hia  life.  "From  day 
to  night  thou  finishest  me."  This  seems  to  depict 
the  feeling  of  the  poet  at  the  close  of  his  first  day 
of  sufl['ering.  Such  was  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease  that  it  seemed  about  to  do  its  work  in  one 
day.  By  evening,  indeed,  he  was  not  dead,  but 
only  by  the  greatest  effort  the  patient  wards  off 
despair.  "I  composed  myself  to  the  mornjng" 
(on  TCW  see  Text,  and  Oram.).  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  torments  of  the  disea.se  continue.  He 
feels  its  power  like  that  of  a  lion  that  crunches  the 
bones  of  its  prey  (comp.  Prov.  xxv.  15,  where  is 
a  different  .sense).  A  second  time  he  thinks  the 
evening  will  end  his  sufferings,  and  awaits  the 
issue  with  murmnrings  and  groanings  compara- 
ble to  the  querulous  notes  of  the  swallow,  crane 
and  dove. 

The  second  clause  of  ver.  14  forms  the  turning 
point.  With  painful  longing,  under  severe  op- 
pression, the  poet  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  Lokd.  His 
prayer  is  only  a  short  one.  He  regards  himself 
as  a  debtor  hard  pressed  by  hia  creditor,  and  prays 
the  Lord  to  be  surety  for  him.  'J^IJJ  is,  more- 
over, a  literal  quotation  from  Job  xvii.  3.  Heze- 
kiah thinks  of  suflering  Job,  and  concludes  a  si- 
milar event  with  the  same  appeal. 


y)   THE  DELIVERANCE.    Chapter  XXXVIII.  15-22. 

15  What  shall  I  say  ? 

He  hath  both  spoken  unto  me,  and  himself  hath  done  it : 
I  shall  'go  softly  all  my  years 
•■In  the  bitterness  of  ray  soul. 

16  O  LoEU,  by  these  things  men  live, 

°Aud  in  all  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit : 
So  wilt  thou  recover  me,  and  make  me  to  live. 

17  "Behold,  'for  peace  I  had  great  bitterness : 

But  Hhou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  'corruption : 


CHAP.  XXXVIII.  15-22. 
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For  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back. 

18  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee, 
Death  can  not  celebrate  thee  : 

They  'that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 

19  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day : 
The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth. 

20  The  LoED  ^was  ready  to  save  me  : 

Therefore  ""we  will  sing  my  songs  to  the  stringed  instruments 
All  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

21  For  Isaiah  had  said,  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaister  upon 

22  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover.     Hezekiah  also  had  said.  What  is  the  sign  that  I 
shall  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  ? 

lOr,  on  mij  peace  came  great  bitterness.  ^jjeb.  tkou  hast  loved  my  soul  from  the  pit. 

*  walk  solemnly.  ^  For.  <  And  to  the  full  life  of  my  spirit  strengthen  me  thereby  and  let  me  live. 

^  Behold  for  peace  bitterness  inured  to  me.  "^  destruction,  or  nothingness. 

'  that  are  gone  down.  i  is  present.  ^  we  will  touch  the  stringed  instruments. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  16.  The  Hiph.  min  (denoting  the  solemn  walk 
of  those  visiting  the  temple),  occurs  again  only  Pa.  xlii. 
6.  To  take  it  as  meaning  the  walk  of  life  seems  to  me 
unwarranted  in  view  of  that  passage,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  supporting  passage.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  taking  /}J  here,  as  in  other  passages  after  verbs 
or  nouns  denoting  cumulation  (sxxviii.  5;  xxxii.  10; 
Lev.  XV.  25),  in  the  sense  of  "according  to."  Nor  may 
we  take  7_J7  ==  "  spite  of,"  which  it  never  means.  It  is 
here  simply  causal. 

Ver.  16.  The  sufHx  in  DIT/J?  can  only  refer  to  the 
two  notions  TW^^  InN-     The   plur.  masc,  need  not 

surprise :  oomp.  Ezek.  xviii.  26 ;   xxxiii.  18, 19. 7^ 

joined  to  n^H  denotes  the  ground  or  cause  of  life;  and 

T  T 

it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  Hebrew  regards  as  the  basis  of 
life  what  we  regard  as  the  means  of  living.  Hence  that 
from  which  one  lives  in  the  usual  sense,  i.  c,  his  sup- 
port, is  joined  with  7^  (Gen.  xxvii.  40 ;  Deut.  viii.  3). 
Much  more  n^H  may  stand  with  7^  when  the  absolute 
foundation  of  life  is  to  be  designated.  The  plural  vn^ 
has  for  subject  the  living  generally,  for  which  we  may 

use  "  one." Among  the  many  explanations,  more  or 

less  forced,  of  the  following  clause,  the  most  admissi- 
ble aeems  to  be  that  of  Gesenius,  afterwards  amplified 
by  DEECnsLEn.  It  takes  all  from  7371  to  'y  Pin  as  one 
clause,  and  thus  has  the  double  advantage  of  obtaining 
for  7^71  a  suitable  reference  and  for  the  verbs  at  the 
close  a  suitable  connection.  "And  to  the  totality,  r.  e., 
the  completeness,  full  power  of  the  life  of  my  spirit 
mayest  thou  by  the  same  both  strengthen  and  make  me 
live."  ina  refers  to  T\\iJ}!^  "IDX  ver.  15.  The  change 
of  gender  is  common  in  Hebrew.  The  insertion 
of  V7\1  between  73  and  "•Tl  corresponds  to  the  fre- 
quent insertion  of  "llj;  after  '73,  a  form  of  expression 
that  occurs  once  in  Hos.  xiv.  Sin  reference  to  N!J^3.  and 
in  Isaiah  even  xl.  12  in  reference  to  ty'StS'S-  oSn  with 
that  meaning  that  alone  suits  here  occurs  only  in  this 
Hiph.  and  again  in  Kal,  Job  xxxix.  4.  The  meaning  of 
Kal  is  " pimjuis,  fortis  fuit ;"  thus  Hiph.  would  mean  "  to 
make  fat,  strong,  healthy."  Instead  of  TTin  the 
Vow.  and  Talmotj  seem  to  have  read  'J"nn.  One  Co- 
dex reads  thus,  and  many  expositors  adopt  it.  In  fact 
there  is  no  alternative  but  either  to  read  T'nri  [Lowth], 
or  to  take  1  before  'JD'SnO  in  that  demonstrative  re- 
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trospective  sense  in  which  we  had  it  xxxvii.  26;  xvii. 
14 ;  ix.  4,  and  which,  in  fact,  occurs  generally  in  clauses 
that  are  expanded  either  extensively  or  intensively. 
Comp.  2Sam.  xiv.lO;  Prov.  xxlii.  24;  Num.xxiii.  3;  Isa. 
Ivi.  6  sqq.  According  to  this  the  1  would  refer  to  the 
remote  SbVl-  But  'J'Tim  would  denote  emphatically 
the  chief  result  contemplated  by  the  poet.  Hezekiah 
was  convalescent  when  he  composed  this  song.  He 
could  therefore  wish  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
full  power  of  his  spirit.  But  if,  instead  of  this  impera- 
tive, one  reads  'J'Tlfl,  then  the  double  Vav  before  the 
verbs  =  et—et,  as  in  ver.  15.  The  sense  remains  essen- 
tially the  same. 

Ver.  17.  Dl W?  is  not  =  Q)h'i!f2.  But  the  meaning 
is  "  for  peace,  for  good  it  was  bitter  to  me."  It  is  not  to 
be  objected  to  this  that  then  nTI  ought  not  to  be  want- 
ing, for,  apart  from  its  absence  being  quite  normal  here 
(comp.  ver.  20),  Tn  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  verb 
["  preterite  Kal  of  IID,  not  elsewhere  used,  thou<;h  the 
Hiph.  is  of  frequent  occurrence."— J.  A.  Alex.].  (Comp. 
xxiv.  9  ;  Job  xxii.  2 ;  Euth  i.  20).  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  ID  is  adjective  used  as  noun  as  in  Buth  i.  13;  Lam. 
i.  4.  Comp.  'b  npK';?,Ter.l4. According  to  our  con- 
struction of  DlViJ'S  wemustreg.ardnpE'n  DnKl  a  cau- 
sal clause  expressive  of  the  situation. ppT^  —  "  to 

be  lovingly  attached"  (Deut.  vii.  7;  x.  15.  etc.);  but 
while  elsewhere  construed  with  3,  it  is  here  (comp.  |J3 
ver.  20,  with  the  accusat.  though  elsewhere  always  with 
3)  joined  with  the  accusat.  of  the  object,  and  beside  this 
with  p  to  designate  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  way  of 
deliverance  (construct,  pracgnans)  [coll.  Heb,  .-.  7,  itai 
eiao.KovaeeU  iirb  ri;?  euXageia!.— Te.]. The  combina- 
tion'^3  nnty  "the  pit  of  destruction,"  occurs  only 
here ;  even  the  substantive  use  of  '73  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

Ver.  18.  xS  before  'n  71X1?,  by  a  familiar  usage, 
(xxiii.  4;  1  Sam.  ii.  3,  etc.)  extends  to  the  following 
elause.— ^The  713  mV  (comp.  xlv.  19;  Ps.  xxviii.  1; 
Ixxxviii.  5,  etc.)  are  not  those  going  down,  but  those 
gone  down.  For  in  Hebrew  the  Participle  is  in  itself 
devoid  of  tense  signification,  which  must  be  ascertained 
from  the  nature  of  what  is  afBrmed  or  from  the  context. 
Here  the  hopelessness  is  during  the  endless  stay  In 

Ver.  19.  Unin  with  '7S  arises  from  the  direct  causar 
tive  use  of  this  Hiph.    For  i)^-\m  =  "  to  make,  prepare 
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D)}'^,  knowing,  knowledge."  Accordingly  lie  for  whom 
the  knowledge  is  prepared,  L  e.,  to  whom  it  is  imparted 
must  be  in  the  dative.  The  olijeot  of  knowledge  ii  de- 
signated by  ha  in  accordance  with  the  frequent  use  of 
this  preposition  with  verbis  decendi  (comp.  Gen.  xx.  2;  1 
Sam.  iv.  19  ;  2  Kings  xix.  9,  etc.). 
Ver.  20.  In  'jn'tyinS  niri'  we    are    to    supply  riTI 

TT 

(comp.  ver.  17 ;  xxi.  1  ;  xxxvii.  26).  We  must  not  trans- 
late :  "  Jehovah  was  there  to  save  me,"  for  Hezekiah  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel  the  saving  hand  of  God  as  something 


that  withdrew  after  accomplishing  its  work.  He  felt  it 
as  something  still  present.  He  still  needed  it,  as  appears 
from  ver.  16.  This  is  precisely  the  sense  of,  this  peri- 
phrastic construction,  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
verbal  notion  simply,  but  with  the  additional  notion  of 

continued  occupation  with  something. MJ  is  pulsare, 

and  is  used  of  playing  stringed  instruments  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
16,  23,  etc.).  Hence  HiyjJ  is  to  be  understood  of  instru- 
mentum  pulsatile^  (not  eantus)^  as  in  the  superscriptions 
of  many  Psalms;  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  etc.;  Hab.  iii.  19. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  In  this  second  part  of  his  song  Hezekiah 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  Lord.  "  What 
shall  I  say  ?"  he  begins,  as  if  he  could  not  find 
the  proper  word  to  express  in  a  suitable  manner 
what  he  had  been  permitted  to  experience.  In 
two  brief  words,  he  first  expresses  comprehen- 
sively what  he  has  to  say.  "He  promised  it,  and 
has  also  done  it !"  But  I,  as  long  as  I  live,  will 
walk  before  the  Lord,  in  gratitude  for  His  im- 
parting to  me  by  means  of  bitter  sufifering  so 
much  joy  (ver.  15).  Such  is,  as  it  were,  the 
theme.  In  what  follows  the  details  are  ampli- 
fied. First,  the  king  expre.sses  the  great  truth 
that  God's  word  and  act  are  the  foimdation 
of  life  for  all,  and  adds  the  petition  that  God 
would  by  word  and  act,  also  fully  restore  him  to 
life  (ver.  16).  This  petition  forma  the  transition 
to  further  thanksgiving.  The  poet  acknowledges 
that  his  suffering  had  inured  to  his  salvation : 
the  Lord  had  precisely  in  the  depth  of  suffering 
made  him  to  know  the  height  of  His  love.  But 
how  could  such  salvation  accrue  to  the  sinner? 
Because  the  Lokd  graciously  forgave  his  debt 
(ver.  17).  But  also  because  it  is  in  a  measure 
important  to  the  Loed  Himself  to  preserve  man 
alive.  For  in  Hades  tltere  is  no  thanksgiving  to 
God  nor  any  more  trusting  in  Him  (ver.  18). 
Only  the  living  can  do  this,  and  that  both  for 
themselves,  and  by  handing  down  the  praise  of 
the  divine  faithfulness  to  their  posterity  (ver. 
19).  Because  he  knows  the  Lord  to  be  near  as 
his  redeemer  and  Saviour,  he  will,  in  the  church 
and  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  let  his  song  sound 
as  long  as  he  lives  (ver.  20).  Verses  21,  22, 
which  are  here  out  of  place,  were  explained 
above  at  ver.  6. 

2.  What    shall   I  say my  soul. — Ver. 

15.  The  sentiment  is,  that  there  is  properly  an 
infinite  amount  to  say.  What  shall  the  poet 
select  from  mass  of  material.  One  may  com- 
pare 2  Sam.  vii.  20.  Hezekiah  resolves  to  make 
two  things  prominent :  1)  that  the  Lord  was  as 
good  as  His  word.  2)  that  he,  for  his  part,  will 
give  solemn  thanksgiving  as  long  as  he  lives. 
The  construction  '}>  NlHl  1DN1  must  not  he  taken 
as  giving  a  reason.  The  antithesis  of  ", saying" 
and  "doing  "  reveals  that  we  have  here  two  cor- 
relative members,  and  that  \  before  1t3X  does 
not  point  backward,  but  forward.  The  1—1  is 
here  simply  =et-el.  In  the  second  number  WH 
"  idem  "  is  added  for  emphasis.  For  the  ''  truth  " 
that  is  so  lauded  vers.  18,  19  only  exists  when 
the  performer  is  identical  with  the  promiser 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  19).  Therefore  1:3X  "He 
hath  said  "  refers  back  to  ver.  .5,  and  stands  in 
an  emphatic  sense,  as  in  general  the  notion  "IDN 


is  capable  of  various  emphasis  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  24).  The  second  clause  of  the  verse  ex- 
presses in  brief  the  thanks  that  Hezekiah  means 
to  pay.  He  promises  zealous  Jehovah-worship 
(on  rms  see  Text,  and  Oram.),  as  proof  of  his 
thanks  for  the  misfortune  sent  him  that  had 
become  the  source  of  so  much  good  fortune  to 
him,  as  he  expressly  confesses  ver.  17.  The 
thought  recalls  xii.  2,  where  the  Prophet  thanks 
Jehovah  for  being  angry  at  him. 

3.  O  LORD to'live.— Ver.  16.      These 

words  -contain  a  nearer  definition  of  "he  said  and 
he  did,"  ver.  15,  from  which  is  seen  that  (he 
poet  attaches  great  importance  to  this  thought. 

By  the  words  Vn'  DiTiy  he  first  utters  the 
general  sentence,  that  all  life  rests  on  God's  word 
and  deed  (Dkechslee  appropriately  refers  to 
the  creative  word  and  act  Gen.  i.).  The  follow- 
ing clause  applies  this  universal  truth  to  the  poet 
himself     (See  Text,  and  Gram.). 

4.  Behold,   for    peace  thy   truth. — 

Vers.  17-19.  In  these  verses  the  poet  gives  in 
brief  outline  the  story  of  his  suffering  and  the 
deliverance  from  it.  The  bitter  distress  of  death 
serves  him  as  a  foil  tliat  lets  the  light  of  the  de- 
liverance shine  all  the  brighter.  He  praises  the 
miraculous  power  of  God  that  has  brought  it 
about  that  precisely  what  was  bitter  accrued  to 
his  salvation.  Therefore  he  repeats  emphatically 
ID  "  bittem'ess "  (comp.  T\  Tl  ver.  19 ;  xxiv. 
16^  xxvii.  5).  This  gracious  deliverance  cornea 
from  the  Lord's  no  more  remembering  the  poet's 
sins  (Ps.  xc.  8),  and  casting  them  behind  Him 
(Ps.  li.  11;  Mie.  vii.  19). 

In  vers.  18,  19  Jehovah's  deliverance  is  ex- 
plained from  another  side.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Lord  Himself  has  sm  interest  in  preserving 
Hezekiah  alive.  The  Sheol  (metonomy  :  the  total 
for  the  individuals  that  constitute  it)  does  not 
praise  the  Lord  ;  death  (also  metonomy)  does 
not  celebrate  Him :  those  that  have  gone  down 
into  the  pit  hope  not  in  His  faithfulness.  We 
have  here  quite  the  Old  Testament  representa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  dead  as  something 
that  excludes  all  free  and  conscious  action.  Thus 
in  Ps.  vi.  6  (5).  ''For  in  death  there  is  no  re- 
membrance lof  thee  ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give 
thee  thanks  ?"  Bring  together  also  in  one  con- 
spectus the  expressions  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-13; 
XXX.  10 ;  Eccl.  ix.  5,  6  and  comp.  Job  xiv.  10 
sqq. ;  Ps.  cxv.  17.  One  sees  that  the  spiritual 
activity  of  the  dead  was  looked  upon  as  paralyzed 
by  the  .shades  of  death.  They  cannot  hope, 
etc.  points  to  the  future  as  what  precedes  does  to  the 
past.  The  dead  have  as  little  ren^erabrance  of 
the  benefits  received  from  God  in  life,  as  they 
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have  hope  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  that  rules 
over  them  and  promises  a  better  future.  ["The 
true  explanation  of  the  words  is  given  by  Cal- 
vin, viz.,  that  the  language  is  that  of  extreme 
agitation  and  distress,  in  which  the  prospect  of 
the  future  is  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the 
present,  and  also  that,  so  far  as  he  does  think  of 
futurity,  it  is  upon  the  supposition  of  God's 
wrath.  Regarding  death,  in  this  case,  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  cannot  but  look 
upon  it  as  the  termination  of  his  solemn  praises." 
—J.  A.  Alex.]. 

With  jubilant  emotions,  Hezekiah  feels  that 
he  again  belongs  to  the  living,  hence  the  repeti- 
tion of  '0  who  lives,  -who  lives,  he  praises, 
etc.,  and  the  joyous  QVn  '^103  as  I  this  day, 
in  which  appears  how  much  the  contrast  between 
the  mournful  yesterday,  and  the  blessed  to-day 
moves  the  heart  of  the  poet.  The  words  father 
to  the  children,  etc.,  have  a  peculiar  significance 
in  Hezekiah's  mouth.  His  successor  Manasseh, 
according  to  2  Kings  xxi.  1,  ascended  the  throne 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  Consequently  he  cannot 
have  been  born  at  this  time.  Indeed,  since  it 
was  customary  for  the  eldest  son  to  succeed,  it  is 
very  probable  that  at  that  time  Hezekiah  had  no 
son  at  all,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  'SS' 
'1J1,  xxxix.  7.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view  our  words  appear  prophetic.  Yet,  when 
one  reflects  what  sort  of  a  son  Manasseh  was,  it 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  better  had  Heze- 
kiah done  nothing  to  avert  the  sentence  of  death 
ver.  1. 


5.  The  LORD house  of  the  LORD.— 

Ver.  20.  Concluding  verse,  containing  once 
again  the  chief  tliought,  and  a  summons  to  con- 
tinual praise  of  Jehovah.  "  Jehovah  is  present 
to  save  me,"  see  'lext.  and  Ch-am.  So  will  we 
touch  my  stiinged  instruments,  ibid.  The 
song  accompanying  the  stringed  instrument  is  not 
excluded,  though  the  latter  alone  is  mentioned. 
The  plural  lias  been  urged  as  favoring  the  mean- 
ing "  song."  But  could  not  the  musical  King 
Hezekiah  undei'stand  various  sorts  of  playing 
on  stringed  instruments?  Or,  if  not  this,  may 
not  the  plural  be  that  of  the  general  notion? 
Some  suppose,  that  by  the  plural  [JJJ  "  we  will 
touch,"  Hezekiah  sets  himself  as  the  chorus- 
leader  of  his  family.  But  one  must  not  forget 
the  Levitical  musicians  that  he  himself  had  in- 
stituted for  the  service  of  God's  house  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  30).  Corresponding  to  the  nnx  ver.  15, 
Hezekiah  thinks  here  not  of  private  divine  ser- 
vice,  but    of   the  worship    of   Jehovah    in    the 

temple.  Tlie  preposition  ^i*  is  surprising.  Per- 
haps one  may  compare  Hos.  xi.  11.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  preposition  has  reference  to  the  elevated 
way  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xvi.  18,  led  the 
king  into  the  temple,  and  afiorded  him  an  ele- 
vated place  from  which  lie  saw  the  greater  part 
of  the  house  beneath  him.  Moreover  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  tarrying  in  the  house  of  the 
LoBD  has  a  prominent  place  in  many  Psalms: 
XV.  1  ;  xxiii.  6 ;  xlii.  5 ;  xliii.  4  ;  Ixxxiv.  2  sqq. 
11,  etc.  , 


2.  THE  BABYLONISH  EMBASSY. 
Chapteh  XXXIX.  1-8. 


1  At  that  time  Merodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent 
letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah  :  for  he  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick,  and  was 

2  recovered.  And  Hezekiah  was  glad  of  them,  and  showed  them  the  house  of  his  'pre- 
cious things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all 
the  house  of  his  ^  'armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures  :  there  was 
nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  showed  them  not. 

3  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king  Hezekiah,  and  said  unto  him.  What 
said  these  men  ?    and  from  whence  came  they  unto  thee  ?     And  Hezekiah  said, 

4  They  are  come  from  a  far  country  unto  me,  even  from  Babylon.  Then  said  he, 
What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house  ?     And  Hezekiah  answered.  All  that  is  in 

5  mine  house  have  they  seen:  there  is  nothing  among  my  treasures  that  I  have  not 

6  shewed  them.  Then  said  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Loed  of  hosts  : 
Behold,  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy  fathers 
have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be  carried  to  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be 

7  left,  saith  the  Loed.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou  shalt 
beget,  shall  they  take  away  ;  and  they  shall  be  'eunuchs  iu  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.     Then  said  Hezekiah  to  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 

8  thou  hast  spoken.  He  said  moreover,  For  there  shall  be  peace  and  truth  in 
my  days. 


^  Or,  spicery, 
*  chamberlain. 


2  Or,  jewels. 


^Heb.  vessels  or,  instruments. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL 

On  Ter.  1.  The  text  of  2  Kings  xx.  12  sqq.,  reads 
pN'73  ^nxia  instead  of  ^jHXIO.  According  to  the 
monuments  the  reading  of  Isaiah  appears  to  be  de- 
cidedly the  correct  one.  For  the  name  in  Assyrian  is 
"  Marduk-habal-iddina,"  i.  e.  Merodach  gave  a  {or  the) 
eon  (ScuKABEE,  p.  213).  The  form  "]nX13  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  the  attraction  of  sound  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing words,  which  begin  with  2-  What  has  been  said 
shows  tliat  Merodach-Baladan  does  not  mean  "  Mero- 
dacus  BaladanifiUus,"  as  our  text  and  2  Kings  S3em  to 
understand  it.  (This  imputed  misunderstanding  seems 
quite  gratuitous  in  the  Author.— Te.J.  We  have  here, 
also,  an  evidence  of  a  later  writer  who  was  indifferently 

acquainted  with  the   subject. On  D'^DD  comp.  on 

xxxvii.  14,. Our  text  differs  from  2  Kings  xx.  12,  in 

reading  j;nil?'l  and  pTITl.  Both  seem  to  me  traceable 
to  correction.  The  editor  of  the  text  in  Isaiah  might 
take  offence  at  the  double  'J,  and  thus  have  replaced 
the  first  hy  ).  But  he  also  stumbled  at  its  only  being 
said  2  Kings :  "  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  was  sick." 
For  it  seemed  to  him  that  tlie  wonderful  recovery  of 
Hezekiah,  and  the  proof  it  gave  of  his  being  a  ruler 
under  the  protection  of  a  mighty  god,  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  Babylonian's  sending  an  embassy. 

On  ver.  2.  Here,  too,  the  two  texts  differ.  The 
j;nE''1  of  2  Kings  XX.  13,  is  the  more  diffloult  reading, 
compared  with  which  niDK/^1  appears  an  emendation: 
being  the  easier  and  more  natural  reading. 

On  ver.  3.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  our  text  has  ""^X 
after  1X3,  which  is  wanting  in  2  Kings  xx.  14. 

On  ver.  5.  Our  text  has  niND]f  at  the  end,  which  is 
wanting  2  Kings  xx.  16.    It  may  be  here  the  same  as  in 


AND  CRITICAL. 

the  case  of  chap,  xxxvii.  32,  compared  with  2  Kinga 
xix,  31. 

On  ver.  6.    Our  text  has  Vii,  2  Kings  xx.  17,  nSi^. 

On  ver.  7.  Our  text  has  inp';  2  Kings  xx.  18  only 
K'ri  has  this  reading,  whereas  K'thibh  reads  np\ 
Certainly  the  latter  is  the  more  difficult,  and  mp'  ap- 
pears as  an  emendation.  The  sing,  maybe  taken  either 
aa  the  predicate  of  an  indefinite  subject  (one)  or,  more 
correctly,  as  seems  to  me,  as  predicate  of  a  definite 
subject,  which,  however,  is  present  only  in  idea,  m'z.  ; 
the  king  of  Babylon. 

On  ver.  8.  2  Kings  xx.  19  has  □«  xSh  where  our 
text  has  simply  '3.  Qx  xSh  does  not  occur  else- 
where. EwALTj  (§  324  b),  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  "yea, 
if  only."  But  that  is  neither  grammaticallyjustified, 
nor  does  it  give  a  clear  meaning.     According  to  my 

view  of  the  context  {see  Bxeg.  and  Crit.  below)  kSh  = 
nonne.  I,  therefore,  take  QN  not  as  a  particle  expres- 
sive of  desire,  as  many  do,  but  it  has  its  conditional 
meaning,  =  '■  if,  in  so  far  as."    The  ■'3  in  the  text  of 

Isaiah  has  essentially  the  same  meaning,  as  Delitzsch 
also  has  admitted.  For  it  says,  that  between  the  senti- 
ments that  Hezekiah  had  betrayed  in  reference  to  the 
ambassadors  and  his  affirmation  "good  is  the  word," 
etc.,  there  was  no  contradiction,  because,  in  fact,  while 
he  lived  peace  and  fidelity  would  certainly  be  undis- 
turbed. At  least,  our  text  can  be  so  understood. 
Whether  its  author  really  meant  this,  is  another  ques- 
tion. For  it  were  possible,  too,  that  he  substituted  for 
the  obscure  QX  X/H  the  general,  indefinite  O  per- 
haps only  in  its  pleonastic  sense,  that  introduces  the 
oratio  recta. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  As  the  text  needs  no  special  comment,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  involved,  to  present  briefly  the 
chief  points  of  Babylonian  history  relating  to 
them,  according  to  the  data  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments  as  far  as  the  latter  have  been  de- 
ciphered. Our  chapter  speaks  of  two  Baladans, 
viz. :  Merodach-Baladan,  who  sent  the  embassy 
and  Baladan  his  father.  Yet  there  appears  in 
this  a  misunderstanding.  According  to  tlie  As- 
syrian monuments  (comp.  Lenormant,  les  pre- 
mieres eivilizutions,  Paris,  1874,  Tom.  II.,  in  the 
essay  "  un  patriate  bahylonien,"  p.  210)  our  Mero- 
dach-Baladan was  a,  son  of  Jakin.  Comp.  also 
the  ostentatious  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser 
mentioned  above  at  xxi.  1,  which  states  that  he 
received  the  homage  of  "  Merodach-Baladan,  son 
of  Jakin,  king  of  the  sea,  in  the  city  of  Sapiga." 

We  remarked  above  at  xxi.  1,  that  by  tihamtu 
(Dinri,  "sea,  sea-land")  is  to  be  understood 
south  Chaldea,  the  watery  region  at  the  mouth 
of  the  united  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Mero- 
dach-Baladan, when  he  did  homage  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  was  king  of  Bit-,Jakin  (such  was  the 
name  of  the  residence  and  of  the  small  territory 
of  his  father),  and  so  remained  till  the  year  721. 
In  the  year  721,  when  Sargon  ascended  the 
throne,  this  energetic  man,  who  was  an  enthu- 
sia-st  for  the  independence  of  Babylon,  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  all  Chaldea  in  Baby- 


lon. The  canon  of  Ptolemy  names  Mardoc- 
empad,  under  this  year  as  king  of  Babylon,  a 
name  that  is  universally  regarded  as  identical 
with  Merodach-Baladan.  Sargon  states,  that  in 
the  first  complete  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e.,  in  the 
year  721),  after  having  in  the  year  722  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Samaria,  he  marched 
against  Merodach-Baladan.  But  his  undertak- 
ing was  not  successful.  For  Merodach-Baladan 
maintained  himself,  and  reigned,  according  to 
the  Canon,  yet  twelve  years  as  acknowledged 
king  of  Babylon.  Not  till  the  year  710  did  Sar- 
gon again  take  the  field  against  him.  The  strug- 
gle extended  into  the  year  709,  ending  in  the  de- 
thronement of  Merodach-Baladan  (see  the  in- 
teresting description  of  this  campaign  in  Lenoe- 
MANT,  I  c.  p.  243  sqq.).  In  this  year  Sargon 
liimself  mounted  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The 
Canon,  from  the  year  709  onwards,  names 'Apufa- 
voc,  i.  e,  Sarrukin  or  Sargon,  as  king  of  Baby- 
lon. But  the  courage  of  Merodach-Baladan  was 
not  yet  broken.  He  fled  back  into  his  own  here- 
ditary land  Bit-.Iakin,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  extending  from  Schat-d-arab  to 
Elam.  Sargon  marched  against  bim  again  and 
stormed  first  the  strongly  fortified  position  where 
Merodach-Baladan  awaited  him,  then  the  city 
Dur-Jakin,  his  opponent's  last  refuge  on  the  main- 
land. Merodach-Baladan  escaped  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. But  still  he  did  not  submit.  Sargon 
was  compelled,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  705, 
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to  send  his  son  Sennacherib  against  the  obstinate 
rebel.  But  not  long  after,  Sennacherib  received 
in  camp  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  his 
father  by  a  certain  Belkaspai,  probably  a  patriotic 
Chaldean  and  adherent  of  Merodach-Baladan'a. 
Then  there  followed  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  filled  up  with  the  strifes  of  various  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown,  and  hence  designated  by  the 
Canon  as  xaipbg  a^iai?LevTo;.  Thus  it  appears  by 
the  account  of  Polyhistor  ia  Eusbbius  (c.hron. 
armen.  ed.  Mai,  p.  19),  that  after  Sargon's  death, 
his  son  and  a  brother  of  Sennacherib  ascended 
the  Babylonian  throne.  But  after  a  short  term 
this  one  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  a  certain 
Hagisa,  who,  after  not  thirty  days'  reign,  w;is 
killed  by  Merodach-Baladan.  That  this  was  our 
Merodach-Baladan  cau  scarcely  be  doubted.  The 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Assyrians  boldly  raised 
his  head  anew.  Sennacherib  marched  against 
him  and  conquered  him  at  Kis,  a  city  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar afterwards  incorporated  in  the  city 
territory  of  Babylon  by  means  of  his  great  wall. 
Sennacherib  gave  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  a  cer- 
tain Belibus  or  Elibus,  the  son  of  a  "  wise  man," 
whom,  says  the  king,  "  they  had  brought  up  in 
the  company  of  the  small  boys  in  my  palace." 
Hence  this  Belibus  was  not  an  independent  pre- 
tender, as  would  seem  according  to  Polyhistob, 
but  a  subordinate  king  recognized  by  Sennache- 
rib after  the  expulsion  of  Merodach-Baladan. 
According  to  the  Canon  of  regents  (Schrader, 
p.  319),  this  expedition  against  Merodach-Bala- 
dan fell  in  the  year  704  B.  C.  In  the  year  700 
Sennacherib  accomplished  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition against  Judah  and  Egypt,  according  to  the 
entirely  credible  testimony  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  news  of  his  defeat  appears  to  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  new  insurrection  to  the 
Chaldean  patriots.  For  in  the  following  year 
(699),  according  to  the  Taylor-cylinder  (ScHBA- 
DEE,  p.  224),  we  find  Sennacherib  on  the  march 
against  the  rebellious  Babylonians.  Merodach- 
Baladan  had  allied  himself"  with  a  young  prince 
Suzub,  son  of  Gatul,  of  the  race  of  Kalban,  and 
Belibus  found  it  best  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the.se  opponents.  For  this,  according  to 
Berosus,  he  was  deposed  and  carried  prisoner  to 
A9.syria.  Sennacherib  first  attacked  Suzub,  whose 
troops  were  defeated  ;  he  himself  escaped.  Then 
Sennacherib  turned  against  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  gave  way  before  the  threatening  danger. 
He  fled  by  ship  to  the  city  Nagit-Raggi,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The  territory 
of  Bit-Jakin  was  desolated.  Sennacherib  made 
his  son  Esar-Haddon  king  of  Akkad  and  Sumir, 
i.  e„  Babylon  (699).  Alter  that  were  eleven  years 
of  quiet.  During  this  period,  Merodach-Baladan, 
whom  the  king  of  Elara,  Kudhir-Nakhunta,  had 
made  lord  of  a  strip  of  the  coast,  had  moved  the 
discontented  elements  of  Babylon  and  Chaidea  to 
emigrate  in  mass  into  his  land.  This  led  Senna- 
cherib to  build  a  fleet  in  Nineveh  (they  were 
called  "  Syrian  ships  "  because  Phoenician  seamen 
manned  them),  with  which  he  attacked  the  island 
and  the  coast  possessed  by  Merodach-Baladan, 
antl  entirely  devastated  them  (see  the  remarks  on 
xliii.  14).  At  this  point  Merodach-Baladan  dis- 
appears from  history.  It  is  related  that  the  in- 
fluential Babylonians  then  forsook  him.  On  the 
Other  hand,  they  moved  the  king  of  Elam  to  send 


that  Suzub  to  Babylon.  Suzub,  indeed,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Babylon.  Their  purpose  was  to  cut 
Sennacherib  from  his  own  land.  But  the  latter 
returned  in  time  and  defeated  his  opponents  in 
two  battles.  He  took  Suzub  prisoner,  but  spared 
his  life.  This  happened  in  the  year  687.  But 
in  the  following  year  Suzub  escaped  from  prison, 
was  again  proclaimed  king  in  Babylon,  and,  in 
alliance  with  Umraan-Menan,  king  of  Elam,  the 
successor  of  Kudhir-Nakhunta,  and-with  Nabusu- 
miskim,  the  eldest  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  he 
opposed  a  considerable  army  to  Sennacherib  at 
Kalul  on  the  Tigris.  Sennacherib  conquered 
again,  and  still  again  in  another  battle,  by  which 
he  utterly  destroyed  the  power  of  his  opponents. 
He  then  resolved  utterly  to  destroy  Babylon :  and 
this  resolve  was  actually  executed  (685).  Yet 
only  four  years  after,  the  city  was  rebuilt.  Sen- 
nacherib died  681,  and  his  son  and  successor  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  the  everlasting  strife 
with  the  Babylonians  by  an  opposite  policy.  He 
raised  Babylon  to  equal  rank  with  Nineveh,  and 
made  it  his  residence. 

The  eldest  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Nabusu- 
raiskun,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Kalul 
and  beheaded  by  Sennaclierib.  His  brother  next 
of  age  to  him,  Nabozirnapsatiasir,  reigned  after 
hira  in  the  land  Bit-Jakin.  A  third  brother,  Na- 
hib-Marduk,  submitted  to  the  Assyrians  on  the 
condition  tliat  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land 
Bit-Jakin.  E.sar-Haddon,  in  the  year  676,  actu- 
ally invaded  the  land  and  conquered  it.  Proba- 
bly Nabozirnapsatiasir  then  lost  his  life  (Lenor- 
MANT,  I.e.,  p.  303).  Nabir-Marduk's  son,  Na- 
bobelsum,  returned  to  the  sentiments  of  his  grand- 
father. He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  made 
by  Samulsumukin,  the  second  son  of  Esar-Had- 
don and  viceroy  of  Babylon,  against  his  elder 
brother  Asurbanipal,  great  king  of  Assyria  (651). 
Asurbanipal  conquered.  Samulsumukin  burned 
himself  in  his  palace  in  Babylon  (648).  After 
many  negotiations,  and  finally  after  an  expedition 
that  devastated  the  whole  land  of  Elam,  the  king 
of  Elam,  Ummanaldas,  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  he  would  surrender  Nabobelsum.  The  latter 
procured  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the 
horse.  Asurbanipal,  when  the  head  of  the  corpse 
was  sent  to  him,  had  it  preserved  in  salt.  A 
small  bas-relief,  found  in  the  palace  of  Kujund-  , 
schik,  displays  Asurbanipal  banqueting  in  a  gar- 
den with  his  wives,  and  the  head  of  Nabobelsnra 
hanging  before  him  on  a  tree.  Only  thirty-five 
years  later  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyaxares  (605) ! 

According  to  our  chapter,  the  embassy  of  Me- 
rodach-Baladan to  Hezekiah  fell  in  the  time  when 
the  former  reigned  undisputed  king  of  Babylon. 
As  shown  above,  this  was  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  reaching  from  721-709.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Merodach-Baladan  would  not  have 
sought  the  friendship  of  Hezekiah  had  he  not 
heard  of  his  victory  over  Sennacherib.  An  in- 
scription of  Sargon's  (Lenormant,  I.  c,  231)  says 
of  Merodach-Baladan :  "  For  twelve  years  had  he 
sent  embassies  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  the  city  of  Bel,  the  judge  of  the  gods." 
These  twelve  years  are  manifestly  the  twelve 
years  of  Merodach-Baladan's  undisputed  reign. 
During  this  period  the  latter  had  sought  allies  for 
the  event  of  war  breaking  out  again.     Is  it  to  be 
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wondered  if,  under  these  circurestances,  he  should 
send  such  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah  ?  According 
to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31,  the  messenger  came  from 
Babylon  to  Hezekiah  "  to  inquire  of  the  wonder 
that  was  done  in  the  land."  The  context  shows 
that  Hezekiah's  miraculous  recovery  and  the  mi- 
racle of  the  gun-dial  are  meant.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  report  of  this  miracle  penetrated 
to  distant  lands.  If  it  came  to  astrological  Baby- 
lon, what  wonder  if  the  king  of  this  city  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  king  of  Judea,  especially 
as  it  was  known  of  this  people  that  more  than  once 
they  had  been  an  opponent  or  an  ally  of  the  Assy- 
rians that  was  not  to  be  despised. 

2.  At  that  time shewed  them  not. — 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  author  would  say  that  Hezekiah 
gave  ear  to  the  words  of  those  ambassadors  (see 
Text,  and  Gram.).  Probably  there  is  in  this  an 
intimation  that  they  already  made  propositions 
of  a  political  nature  not  displeasing  to  Hezekiah. 
And  as  he  was  pleased  to  hear  what  they  said,  so 
he  wished  them  to  see  the  tilings  that  gave  him 
joy.  There  appears  to  me,  therefore,  in  this  an- 
tithesis of  hearing  and  showing,  to  be  a  hint  of 
Hezekiah's  sin.  HiDJ  is  an  obscure  word  both  as 
to  derivation  and  meaning.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
xliii.  11  jINOJ  either  means  spices  in  general,  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  a  particular  sort  of  spice 
(storax^or  tragacanth  gum.  Comp.  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Real-Eycydop.  XIV.  p.  664).  Many 
expositors  are  disposed  to  recognize  in  our  nn^J 
(K'ri,  2  Kings  xx.  13,  IHDJ)  the  same  word,  and 
to  understand  by  'J  n'3  a  spice  magazine ;  on 
which  Leykee,  t.  c,  remarks  that  this  would  im- 
ply a  great  monopoly  carried  on  by  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  this  particular.  Others  generalize  the 
meaning  and  regard  "spicery  house"  as  a  deno- 
minaiio  o,  potiori  for  "provision  house  "  in  general. 
Others,  finally,  derive  '"I'^J,  not  from  K^J  ("  to 
beat,  pound,"  hence  ntOJ,  "  that  which  is  pounded 
in  a  mortar"),  but  from  a  root  ri13,  not  used  in 
Hebrew,  but  which  is  kindred  to  D13,  "  to  gather, 
preserve,"  and  in  Arabic  means  (Pi.  kajjata)  "  to 
cram,  stuff  full."  Of  this  HDJ  would  be  a  Niphal 
form  (xxx.  12),  and  mean  "provision,  treasure." 
Thus  HiTZiG,  Knobel,  Fueest  (Lex.  under 
D-13  and  HO),  Delitzsch  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  Isr.  III.  p.  690,  Anm.  1).  The  items  that 
follow,  in  which,  beside  gold,  silver  and  spiceries 
(D'ak'a,  the  most  general  expression  for  aromatic 
substances,  comp.  Leyrer,  I.  c,  p.  661)  are  par- 
ticularly named,  of  course  correspond  best  with  a 
word  of  such  general  significance  as  "provision." 
Still  the  subject  is  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 
On  "  the  precious  ointment,"  Movers  (who  trans- 
lates r\3i  n^a  ■'  styrax  house")  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "  Here  Jewish  expositoi-s,  no  doubt 
on  the  best  grounds,  understand  the  balsam  oil  got 
from  the  royal  gardens,  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27. 
Olive  oil,  that  was  obtained  in  all  Judea,  was  not 
stored  in  the  treasuries  along  with  gold,  silver  and 
aromatics,  but  in  special  store-houses,  2  Chron. 

xxxii.  28  "  {PhSn.  II.  3,  p.  227  Anm.).     U''l2  nO 

is  likely  "  the  arsenal,"  as  D' 7D  often  signifies  all 
sorts  of  war  implements,  and  the  arsenal  doubtless 


was  of  prime  importance  to  thoee  ambassadors. 

In  this  case  D'73  is  identical  with  the  '^il^'H  n'2 
of  xxii.  8.  It  appears  that  Hezekiah  in  this  dis- 
play observed  a  climax  descendens,  beginning  with 
the  precious  articles  of  luxury  and  ending  with 
the  things  of  practical  need.  nilSlN  (probably 
the  store-houses  like  c.  g.  Joel  i.  17  ;  2  Chron.  xi., 
etc.)  to  contain  stores  in  case  of  siege.  It  is  to  he 
noted  that  had  this  embassy  come  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib,  Hezekiah  would  verily 
have  had  nothing  to  show  ''in  his  dominion" 
outside  of  Jerusalem.  For  the  whole  land  outside 
of  the  capital  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
who  would  have  left  little  worth  seeing.  "His 
store-house,  the  spiceries,  the  fine  oil,"  do  not  in- 
timate specially  war-booty.  Moreover  it  would 
then  need  to  read :  Hezekiah  showed  them  the 
spoil  he  had  taken  from  the  Assyrians.  Comp. 
on  ver.  6. 

3.  Then  came  Isaiah  — my  days. — Vers. 
3-8.  Apart  from  the  internal  probability  of  it,  one 
may  conclude  from  1X3'  that  Isaiah  came  to  the 
king  with  the  inquiry  of  ver.  3  while  the  ambas- 
sadors were  still  in  Jerusalem.  For  this  Imper- 
fect can  only  have  the  meaning  that  the  coming 
was  in  a  certain  sense  still  an  incompleted  trans- 
action, although  the  king  had  then  shown  them 
every  thing  (ver.  4).  The  Prophet  regarded  them 
as  advenas,  arrivals,  and  that  is  a  quality  they 
have  as  long  as  they  are  in  Jerusalem  (comp. 
xxxvii.  34  with  2  Kings  xix.  33 ;  Josh.  ix.  8  with 
Gen.  xlii.  7).  But  it  also  seems  very  probable  to 
me  that  the  Prophet  addressed  his  inquiries  to 
the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
(hat  "these  men"  is  to  be  understood  Sciktikuc 
This  suits  entirely  the  free  and  exalted  position 
that  the  prophets  assumed  as  the  immediate  mes- 
sengers and  instruments  of  Jehovah,  even  toward 
the  kings  themselves.  Comp.  on  vii.  14.  If 
thereby  those  ambassadors  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  for  once  a  genuine  prophet  of 
the  true  God  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  if 
thereby  the  true  God  Himself  drew  near  to  them, 
it  was  one  of  those  revelations  of  His  being  such 
as  the  Lord  at  times  vouchsafed  to  the  heathen, 
e.  ff.,  Moses  before  Pharaoh,  Balaam  before  Ba- 
lak,  Elisha  before  Naaman,  Daniel  before  the 
kings  of  Babylon.  To  the  question  what  said 
these  men?  Hezekiah  gives  no  answer,  and 
Isaiah  presses  it  no  further.  Their  very  presence 
there  and  the  reception  they  found  were  adequate 
proof  that  Hezekiah  allowed  himself  to  treat  with 
them,  that  once  again,  as  he  had  done  by  the 
Egyptian  alliance  (xxvii.-xxxii.),  he  had  ex- 
tended to  the  world-power  at  least  the  little  fin- 
ger. That,  in  his  answer,  he  lays  stress  on  the 
far  country,  betrays  an  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self. One  cannot  show  men  the  door  who  come 
from  a  distance  to  show  one  honor  and  friend- 
ship. And  Hezekiah  ought  not  to  do  that.  Nei- 
ther ought  he  to  indulge  in  vain  boasting  nor  to 
seek  false  supports.  O,  had  he  only  known  how 
ill-timed  both  were  in  the  case  of  Babylon  !  He 
would  surely,  without  violating  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, have  yet  avoided  with  anxious  care  every 
approach  to  more  intimate  relations.  That  he 
adds  the  name  Babylon  so  briefly  to  the  preceding 
"  they  are  come  from  a  far  country  unto  me  "  seems 
to  betray  a  certain  embarrassment,  a  presentiment 
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of  having  committed  a  fault.  [See  remarks  of 
Tb.  below.] 

We  stand  here  on  a  boundary  o'f  immeasurable 
importance.  Assyria  is  done  away,  but  Babylon 
rises  aloft.  Ahaz  had  formally  introduced  Assy- 
ria by  seeking  its  help.  Here  Babylon  oflers  it- 
self. With  cat-like  friendliness  it  creeps  up. 
Hezekiah  oughtto  have  maintained  an  attitude  of 
polite  refusal.  His  vanity  betrayed  him  into  boast- 
ing and  coquetting.  Still  by  just  this  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  world-power.  The  Theocracy  was 
later,  under  Zedekiah,  ground  to  pieces  between 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  Only  by  leaning  solely  and 
wholly  on  the  Lord  could  it  maintain  itself  be- 
tween the  southern  and  the  northern  world-power, 
between  the  Nile  kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Euphrates-Tigris  kingdom  on  the  other.  He- 
zekiah had  unfortunately  indulged  in  intimacies 
both  with  Egypt  and  with  Babylon.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  that  the  Theocracy  succumbed 
to  the  miglitier  of  these.  Hence  it  is  announced 
to  him  that  the  precious  things,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  boastful  display,  must  go  to  Babylon,  yea, 
that  the  posterity  that  was  to  issue  from  liim  who 
as  yet  was  childless,  would  once  do  chamberlain 
service  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 
With  this  the  Prophet  points  to  a  new  and  fatal 
future.  Here,  between  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  Isaiah,  we  stand  on  the  bridge  between  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon.  For  what  Nineveh  was  for  the 
fir.it  part  of  Isaiah,  Babylon  is  for  the  second. 

Let  it  be  particularly  noted  that  Isaiah  says : 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in 
store  until  this  day  (ver.  6).  Had  Hezekiah's 
treasures  been  emptied  by  the  event  narrated  2 
Kings  xviii.  14  sqq.,  the  Prophet  could  not  have 
spoken  so.  For  then  what  the  fathers  had  ga- 
thered came  into  the  hands  of  Sennacherib ;  and 
whether,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  all  was 
found  again,  one  must  doubt  very  much.  Senna- 
cherib, who  knew  that  he  would  not  be  pursued, 
could  take  all  the  spoils  with  him.  Therefore  the 
expression :  "  what  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  shall  be 
carried  captive  to  Baoylon"  favors  the  view  that 
Hi'zekiah  showed  the  ambassadors  the  gatherings 
of  his  fathers,  that  therefore  this  embassy  did  not 
come  after  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib.  [If  the 
foregoing  has  any  force,  it  would  equally  prove 
that  the  Babylonish  captivity  must  have  preceded 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  "for  then,  after  the 
latter  event,  what  the  fathers  had  gathered  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sennacherib,"  etc.,  as  just  above. 
-Te.]  ^ 

That  D'^^D  is  not  simply  the  "eunuch  "  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xxxix.  1.  The  word  often 
stands  for  court  officer,  chamberlain  generally  (1 
Ki.  xxii.  9;  2  Ki.  viii.  6;  ix.  32;  xxv.  19,  etc.). 
It  is  clear  that  yja  must  not  be  understood  of  di- 
rect generation,  and  that  is  agreeable  to  usage. 
Hezekiah's  son  Manasseh  went,  indeed,  as  pri- 
soner to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11),  but  he 
did  not  act  as  chamberlain.  Yet  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  by  what  is  related  Dan.  i.  3. 

Hezekiah  humbly  submits  himself  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  Lord.  The  expression  Good  is 
toe  word,  etc.  involves  in  general  the  sense  of 
approval  and  acquiescence  (comp.  1  Kings  xviii. 
24),  especially  that  of  submission  under  a  severe 
.  judgment,  but  one   that   is  recognized   as  just 


(comp.  1  Kings  ii.  38,  42).  For  the  meaning  of 
•2  ^DK  xSn,  2  Kings  xx.  19),  see  Text,  and  Gram. 
I  fall  back  on  the  conjecture  given  above,  that  the 
ambassadors  were  present  at  this  interview.  It 
one  then  considers  that  the  prophecy  of  vers.  6,  7 
presupposes  war  between  Babylon  and  Judah, 
and  that  this  poorly  corresponds  with  the  assu- 
rances of  friendship  just  interchanged  between 
Hezekiah  and  the  ambassadors,  he  can  see  that 
the  word  of  the  Prophet  would  embarrass  these 
parties.  It  would  the  king,  because  it  must  seem 
strange  that  he,  at  the  moment  when  an  honora- 
ble embassy  had  brought  him  oflTers  of  peace  and 
friendship,  should  call  the  announcement  of  the 
termination  of  the  friendship  (though  it  should 
turn  to  his  disadvantage)  a  "  good  word."  It 
might  appear  as  if  he,  Hezekiah,  were  a  weather- 
cock, an  unreliable  man,  who  in  turning  about 
knew  how  to  transform  himself  from  a  friend  into 
an  enemy.  To  ward  off  this  evil  appearance  from 
himself,  Hezekiah  speaks  these  words,  which  are 
primarily  addressed  to  the  ambassajclors.  He 
would  say  ;  is  it  not  self-evident  that  I  call  the 
prophetic  word  good  only  on  the  asaumption  that 
peace  and  truth  shall  continue  while  I  live?  By 
this  construction  disappears  also  the  objection 
that  has  been  made  to  Hezekiah,  as  if  he  betrayed 
by  this  expression  a  sentiment  like  that  depraved 
motto :  ''  apres  moi  le  deluge." 

It  may  be  seen  from  1  Kings  xxi.  27  sqq.  that 
the  LoBD  lets  Himself  be  moved  by  a  penitent 
mind  to  postpone  punishment  beyond  the  life- 
time of  the  man  whom  it  primarily  threatens. — 
riDXl  Dl  Tiy  occurs  again  Jer.  xxxiii.  6 ;  comp. 
xiv.  13 ;  Esther  ix.  30.  It  means  here,  manifestly, 
peace  and  faithfulness  in  the  sense  of  political 
peaceableness  and  fidelity  to  alliances.* 

*  [In  his  conjeotiiral  interpretation  of  Hezekiah's  eon- 
duct  and  its  relation  to  Isaiah's  propliecy  the  Author 
has  only  bnilt  on  a  foundation  dating  back  to  the 
earliest  traditionary  exposition.  And  tlie  building,  one 
must  admit,  agrees  with  the  foundation.  He  has  only 
built  farther  than  others,  but  in  the  same  style.  Yet, 
when  so  much  is  built,  and  of  such  a  sort,  one  is  con- 
strained to  look  at  the  foundation  to  see  if  such  a  struc- 
ture is  justified.  The  Author  admits  that  he  resorts  to 
conjecture  ;  his  confidence  is  in  the  natural  reasonable- 
ness of  it.  But  his  work  may  be  challenged  down  to 
the  very  foundation  as,  not  only  without  warrant  in 
Scripture,  but  actually  against  Scripture.  See  Baehb, 
on2  Kings  xn.  p.  '211.  And  if  this  appear  to  he  so,  then  the 
judgment  of  e.xpo^itors  against  Hezelciah,  though  it  be 
the  judgment  of  ages,  must  be  reversed. 

'The  only  Scripture  that  can  seem  to  give  positive 
support  to  the  (so  commonlj^  accepted)  injurious  view 
of  Hezekiah's  conduct  in  the  case  before  us  is  2  Chr. 
x.xxii.  25,  31.  Ver.  3t  clearly  relates  to  the  transactions 
of  our  text.  But  ver.  25  as  clearly  does  not,  and  must 
not  be  brought  in  to  shed  light  on  them.  It  is  in  the 
context  separated  from  them  by  the  statement  of  ver. 
26,  mz. :  that  •'  Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  both  he  and  tlie  inhaiiitants  of  Jerusalem, 
so  that  the  wrath  of  the  Lobd  came  not  upon  them  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah."  What  follows  this  verse  is  but 
descriptive  proof  of  the  la,st  statement  in  it,  and  in- 
cluded in  this  proof  is  ver.  31.  See  the  oomm.  of  Db. 
O.  ZoECKLER  in  the  Lanoe,  B.  W.  in  loc.  p  27.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Eng.  Ver.  "  Howbeit"  for  pi  ver.  31  is 
forced,  and  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  very  opinion 
here  combated.  It  means  "And  so"  or  "in  this  man- 
ner." The  particle  introduces  the  additional  statem-^nt 
of  the  trial  Hezekiah  underwent,  and  refers  to  the 
prosperity  just  described  as  having  providentially  led 
to  it.  Ver. 31  does  not  imply  reproach  of  Hezekiah  or 
anything  contrary  tq  what  may  be  included  under  the 
statement  of  ver.  26.  ni;'.  God  "left  him,"  does  not. 
For  it  remains  to  be  determined  to  what  he  left  him. 
The  context  must  supply  this,  and  we  must  not  under- 
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DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxvi.  4  sqq.  "  Haec  proprie  est  Satanae 
lingua  et  sunt  non  Rabsacis  sed  ipsusimi  Diaboli 
verba,  quibios  non  miiros  urbis,  sed  mednllam  Eze- 


stand  simply  divine  desertion  in  general,  especially  as 
that  eonliicts  with  all  the  recorded  facts.  The  verse 
itself  only  supplies  the  event  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
bassy, and  we  may  include  of  course  Isaiah's  interpre- 
tation of  it.  To  that  the  Lord  left  Hezeliiah.  Comp. 
2  Chr.  xii.  5  "  and  therefore  I  have  left  (^ni3?i*)  you  in 
the  hand  of  Shishak."  It  is  gratuitous  to  infer  that 
(iod  It^ft  Hczekiah  to  the  workings  of  his  own  heart.  It 
i.s  equally  so  to  infer  that,  because  God  so  left  Heze- 
iiiah,  therefore  Hezekiahmust  first  have  left  God,  as  in 
the  case  just  cited.  Without  leaving  God  or  his  own 
humility  (ver.  20)  Hezekiah  might  be  thus  left  of  God 
to  this  extraordinary  providence.     Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  1 

with  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  'Ul  IfllDj'?  "to  try  him,"  etc., 
does  not  imply  reproach  any  more  than  the  trial  of 
Abraham  Gen.  xxii.  1.  The  sentiment  of  these  words 
and  even  the  very  words  are  drawn  from  Deut.  viii.  2, 
16.  As  an  obvious  quotation  from  the  most  familiar 
part  of  the  Law,  the  only  proper  completion  of  their 
sentiment  must  be  found  in  the  completion  of  the 
quotation. ,  That  must  be ;  '•  to  know  what  was  in  his 
heart  to  know  whether  he  would  keep  his  (God'sj  com- 
mandment or  not."  The  records  of  le-a.  xxxix.  8,  and 
2  Kings  XX.  19  furnish  the  only  documentary  informa- 
tion of  what  was  revealed  by  this  trial  to  be  in  Heze- 
kiali's  heart.  It  was  nothing  but  resignation  and  ac- 
quiescence in  the  will  of  God,  the  only  form  of  obedi- 
ence and  keeping  God's  commandment  that  the  case 
admitted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  gratuitous  to  infer 
that  the  trial  revealed  the  sinful  vanity  of  Hezekiah's 
heart,  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  record.  That  he  showed 
his  treasures  is  ttiought  to  be  evidence  of  such  vanity. 
But  this  is  only  prejudice  growing  out  of  the  very  as- 
sumptions now  combated.  Why  should  this  hospi- 
tality be  so  bad  in  Hezekiah,  when  that  of  Solomon  to 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  substantially  the  same,  is  men- 
tioned only  with  approval,  and  is  even  elevated  to  typi- 
cal importance  ? 

As  for  the  rest  of  Hezekiah's  answer  Isa.  xxxix.  8  6; 
2  Kings  XX.  19  b,  "Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  etc., 
it  may  be  interpreted  best  in  the  light  of  Deut.  viii.  IC. 
A  promise  of  good  is  given  there  lor  the  latter  days  of 
those  that  stand  the  proof  of  God's  trials  and  keep  His 
commandments.  Hezekiah  had  the  consciousness  of 
such  integrity  (Isa.  xxxviii.  3),  he  therefore  gratefully 
rested  in  the  expectation  of  such  good  for  his  latter 
days;  in  which  he  was  also  justified  t)y  the  terms  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  if  not  by  some  more  explicit  an- 
nouncement (2  Chr,  xxxii.  26). 

The  event  of  the  Babylonian  embassy,  as  it  appears 
in  our  book,  must  be  viewed  as  subservient  to  the  entls 
of  prophecy.  It  is  told  for  the  sake  of  the  prophecy 
in  vers.  5-7.  Our  Author  himself  well  remarks  (at  the 
begmning  of  the  introduction  to  chapters  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.),  that  our  chapters  "show  how  'from  afar' 
(pimO)  was  begun  the  spinning  of  the  first  thieads 

of  that  web  of  complications,  that  were  at  last  so  fatal." 
The  event  of  the  embassy  was  providentially  ordered 
for  prophetic  purposes.  It  may  be  compared  to  such 
events  as  Melchizedec,  Esau  selling  his  birth-right,  the 
queen  of  3heba's  visit,  the  birth  of  Maher-shal-al,  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  at  the  crib  of  Christ,  the  inquiring 
Greeks,  Jno,  xii,  20-24.  The  questions  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  replies  of  Hezekiah  as  recorded,  bring  out  precisely 
the  tr.aits  needed  for  the  prophecy  about  to  be  made. 
The  "from  a  far  country"  was  a  providentially  indited 
expression,  like  that  of  Caiaphas  Jno.  xi.  49,  sqq.  Pre- 
vious prophecy,  likely  familiar  to  Hezekiah,  had  made 
known  that  a  visitation  of  wrath  was  coming  on  Judah 
"from  far"  x,  3,  xxx,  27,  Now  this  event  strangely 
brings  to  Jerusalem  and  its  king  representatives  of  the 
very  people  that  were  to  be  the  in.struments  of  this 
wrath,  and  the  Prophet  appears,  and  identifies  them 
and  their  destiny.  And  from  this  onward  the  Baby- 
lonians become  more  di.stinctly  the  theme  of  prophecy. 
Hezekiah  submits,  not  like  one  receiving  a  well  merited 
rebuke,  but  like  Moses  when  the  people  were  turned 
hack  from  Kadesh-Barnea.  All  that  the  Author  says 
about  ncgotiatinns  looking  to  alliance  between  Heze- 
ki.ah  and  Babylon,  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  thnn 
shrewd  conjecture,  Asitdoesnot  find  one  word  of  cor- 
roboration in  the  Scripture,  it  would  be  well  to  make  little 
or  no  account  of  it.  Comp.  the  Author's  conjectures 
on  vu.  10-16,  and  the  additions  by  Te.  that  follow— Ta.] 


chiae,  hoc  est,  tenerrimam  ejus  fidem  oppugnat." — 
Li'THEK.  "Jn  this  address  the  chief-butler, 
Satan  performs  in  the  way  he  uses  when  he  would 
bring  about  our  apostacy.  1)  He  urges  that  we 
are  divested  of  all  human  support,  ver.  5 ;  2) 
We  are  deprived  of  divine  support,  ver.  7  ;  3) 
God  is  angry  with  ua  because  we  have  greatly 
provoked  Him  by  our  sins,  ver.  7  ;  4)  He  decks 
out  the  splendor,  and  power  of  the  wicked,  vers. 
8,  9 ;  5)  He  appeals  to  God's  word,  and  knows 
how  to  turn  and  twist  it  to  his  uses.  Such  poi- 
sonous arrows  were  used  by  Satan  against  Christ 
in  the  desert,  and  may  be  compared  with  this 
light  (Matt,  iv,  2  sqq.)..  One  needs  to  arm  him- 
self against  Satan's  attack  by  God's  word,  and  to 
resort  to  constant  watching  and  prayer." — 
Ceamer. 

The  Assyrian  urges  four  particulars  by  which 
he  would  destroy  Hezekiah's  confidence,  in  two 
of  which  he  was  right  and  in  two  wrong.  He 
was  right  in  representing  that  Hezekiah  could 
rely  neither  on  Egypt,  nor  on  his  own  power. 
In  this  respect  he  was  a  messenger  of  God  and 
announcer  of  divine  truth.  For  everywhere  the 
word  of  God  preaches  the  same  (xxx.  1-3 ;  xxxi. 
1-3  ;  Jer.  xvii.  5 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9 ;  cxlvi.  3,  etc.). 
But  it  is  a  merited  chastisement  if  rude  and 
hostile  preachers  must  preach  to  us  what  we  were 
unwilling  to  believe  at  the  mild  and  friendly  voice 
of  God.  But  in  two  particulars  the  Assyrian 
was  wrong,  and  therein  lay  Hezekiah's  strength. 
For  just  on  this  account  the  Lord  is  for  him  and 
against  the  Assyrian.  These  two  things  are,  that 
the  Assyrian  asserts  that  Hezekiah  cannot  put 
his  trust  in  the  Lord,  but  rather  he,  the  A.sRyrian 
is  counseled  by  the  Lord  against  Hezekiah. 
That,  however,  was  a  lie,  and  because  of  this  lie, 
the  corresponding  truth  makes  all  the  deeper  im- 
pres.sion  on  Hezekiah,  and  reminds  him  how  as- 
suredly he  may  build  on  the  Lord  and  impor- 
tune Him.  And  when  the  enemy  dares  to  say, 
tliat  he  is  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  destroy 
the  Holy  Land,  just  that  must  bring  to  lively  re- 
membrance in  the  Israelite,  that  the  Lord,  who 
cannot  lie,  calls  the  land  of  Israel  His  land  (Joel, 
iv.  2;  Jer.  ii.  7  ;  xvi.  18,  etc.],  and  the  people  of 
Israel  His  people    (Exod.  iii.  7,10;   v.  \,  etc.). 

2.  On  xxxvi.  12.  [''  In  regard  to  the  indelicacy 
of  this  passage  we  may  observe:  1)  The  Ma- 
sorets  in  the  Hebrew  text  have  so  printed  the 
words  used,  that  in  reading  it  the  offensiveness 
would  be  considerably  avoided.  2)  The  customs, 
habits  and  modes  of  expression  of  people  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  times,  differ.  What  appears 
indelicate  at  one  time  or  in  one  country,  may  not 
only  be  tolerated,  but  common  in  another.  3) 
Isaiah  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  indelicacy 
of  the  language  here.  He  is  simply  an  historian. 
4)  It  was  of  importance  to  give  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  attack  which  was  made  on  Jeru. 
salem.  The  coming  of  Sennachei-ib  was  at- 
tended with  pride,  insolence  and  blasphemy ;  and 
it  was  important  to  state  the  true  character  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  record  just  what  was  said  avd 
done.  Let  him  who  used  the  language,  and  not 
him  who  recorded  it  bear  the  blame."— Barnes 
in  loci. 

3.  On  xxxvi.  18  sqq.  "  Observandum  hie,  quod 
apud  gentes  oiim  viguerit  TTn7in^ein  a.deo,  ut  quaems 
eliam  urbs  peculiarem    Imbuerit  Deum  tutelarem. 
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Cujus  ethnicismi  exemplum  vivum  et  spirana  adkuc 
habemus  apud  pontificios,  quibus  non  inscite  objici 
potest  Ulud  Jeremiae :  Qaot  dvitaies  tibi,  tot  etiam 
Dei  (Jer.  ii.  28)." — Foeesteb. 

4.  Oti  xxxvi.  21.  Answer  not  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly  (Prov.  xxvi.  4),  miicli  less  the  blas- 
phemer, lest  the  flame  of  his  wickedness  be  blown 
into  the  greater  rage  (Ecelus.  viii.  3).  Did  not 
Christ  the  Lord  answer  His  enemies,  not  always 
with  words,  but  also  with  silence  (Matt.  xxvi. 
62;  xxvii.  14,  etc.)  1  One  must  not  cast  pearls 
before  swine  (Matt.  vii.  G).  After  Foerstee 
and  Ceamer. 

5.  On  xxxvi.  21.  ''  JEst  aureus  textus,  qui  docet 
nos,  ne  cum  Satana  difpiUemus.  Qaando  enim 
videtf  quod  sumus  ejus  speciatores  et  audltores,  turn 
capiat  oceasionem  majoris  forlitudinis  et  gravius  pre- 
mit.  Petrus  dicit^  eum  circuire  et  quaerere,  quern 
devoret.  Nullum  Jaeit  insidiarum  finem.  Tutissi- 
mum  autem  est  non  respondere,  sed  contemnere 
eum." — LuTHEE. 

6.  [On  xxxvii.  1-7.  "  Eab^hakeh  intended  to 
frighten  Hezekiah  from  the  Lord,  but  it  proves 
that  he  frightens  him  to  the  Loed.  The  wind, 
instead  of  forcing  the  traveler's  coat  from  him, 
makes  him  wrap  it  the  closer  about  him.  The 
more  Rabshakeh  reproaches  God,  the  more  Heze- 
kiah studies  to  honor  Him."  On  ver.  3.  "When 
we  are  most  at  a  plunge  we  should  be  mosi 
earnest  in  prayer.  When  pains  are  most  strong, 
let  prayers  be  most  lively.  Prayer  is  the  raid- 
wife  of  mercy,  that  helps  to  bring  it  forth."  — 
M.  Henry,  in  /oc] 

7.  On  xxxvii.  2  sqq.  Hezekiah  here  gives  a 
good  example.  He  shows  all  princes,  rulers  and 
peoples  what  one  ought  to  do  when  there  is  a 
great  and  common  distress,  and  tribulation.  One 
ought  with  sackcloth,  i.  e.,  with  penitent  humility, 
to  bring  prayers,  and  intercessions  to  the  Loed 
that  He  would  look  on  and  help. 

8.  On  xxxvii.  6  sq.  ''God  takes  to  Himself 
all  the  evil  done  to  His  people.  For  as  when 
one  does  a  great  kindness  to  the  saints,  God  ap- 
propriates It  to  Himself,  so,  too,  wlien  one  tor- 
ments (he  saints,  it  is  an  injury  done  to  God,  and 

.  He  treats  sin  no  other  way  than  as  if  done  to  Him- 
self He  that  torments  them  torments  Him  (Ixiv. 
9).  Therefore  the  saints  pray:  'Arise,  O  God, 
plead  thine  own  cause :  remember  how  the  foolish 
man  reproacheth  thee  daily'  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  22)." — 
Cbamee. 

9.  On  xxxvii.  7.  "God  raises  up  against  His 
enemies  other  enemies,  and  thus  prepares  rest 
for  His  own  people.  Example  :  the  Philistines 
against  Saul  who  pursued  David,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
27."— Cramer. 

10.  On  xxxvii.  14.  Viteinga  here  cites  the 
following  from  BONFIN  Rerum  Hangar.  Dec.  III. 
Lii.Vl.  p.  464,  ad  annum  1444:  "  Amorathes, 
cum  suos  laborare  cerneret  et  ab  Vladislao  rege  non 
sine  magna  caedefugari,  depromtum  e  sinu  codicem 
initi  sanctissim,e  foederis  explicat  intentis  in  cae- 
lum 0 cutis.  Haec  sunt,  inquit  ingeminans, 
Jesu  Christe,  foedera,  quae  Christians  tui  mecum 
percussei-e.  Per  numen  tuum  sanctum  jurarunt, 
datamque  sub  nomine  tuo  fdem  violnrunt,  perjide 
smm  Deum  abnegarunt.  Nunc  Christe,  si  Deus  es 
[ut  ajunt  et  nos  hallucinamur),  tuas  measque  hie 
injurias,  ie  quaeso,  ulciscere  et  his,  qui  sanctum  tuum 
nomen  nondum  agnovere,  violatae  Jidei  poenas  os- 


tende.  Vix  haec  dixerat  ....  cum  proelium,  quod 
anceps  ac  dubium  diu  fuerat,  inclinare  coepit,  etc." 
[The  desire  of  Hezekiah  was  not  primarily 
his  own  personal  safety,  or  the  safety  of  his  king- 
dom. It  was  that  Jehovah  might  vindicate  His 
great  and  holy  name  from  reproach,  and  that  the 
world  might  know  that  He  was  the  only  true  God. 
We  have  here  a  beautiful  model  of  the  object 
which  we  should  have  in  view  when  we  come 
before  God.  This  motive  of  prayer  is  one  that  is 
with  great  frequency  presented  in  the  Bible.  Com  p. 
xlii.  8;  xliii.  10,  13,  25;  Deut.  xxxii.  39;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  18;  xlvi.  10;  Neh.  ix.  6;  Dan.  ix.  18, 19. 
Perhaps  there  could  have  been  furnished  no  more 
striking  proof  that  Jehovah  was  the  true  God, 
than  would  be  by  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  great  Jehovah 
could  strike  a  blow  which  would  be  felt  on  all 
nations,  and  carry  the  terror  of  His  name,  and 
the  report  of  His  power  throughout  the  earth. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  main  motives  of  the 
destruction  of  that  mighty  army."— Baenes, 
on  ver.  2]. 

11.  On  xxxvii.  15.  "  Fides  Ezechine  verbo  con- 
firmata  magis  ac  magis  crescit.  Ante  non  ausus  est 
orare,  jam  orat  et  confutat  blasphemias  omnes  Assy- 
rii.  Adeo  magna  vis  verbi  est,  ut  longe  alius  per 
verbum,  quod  Jesajas  ei  nunciari  jussit,factus  sit." 
— Luther. 

12.  On  xxxvii.  17.  ["It  is  bad  to  talk 
proudly  and  profanely,  but  it  is  worse  to  write 
so,  for 'this  argues  more  deliberation  and  design, 
and  what  is  written  spreads  further  and  lasts 
longer,  and  does  the  more  mischief.  Atheism 
and  irreligion,  written,  will  certainly  be  reckoned 
for  another  day."— M.  Henry]. 

13.  On  xxxvii.  21  sqq.  ["  Those  who  receive 
messages  of  terror  from  men  with  patience,  and 
send  messages  of  faith  to  God  by  prayer,  may 
expect  messages  of  grace  and  peace  from  God  for 
their  comfort,  even  when  they  are  most  cast 
down.  Isaiah  sent  a  long  answer  to  Hezekiah'a 
prayer  in  God's  name,  sent  it  in  writing  (for  it 
was  too  long  to  be  sent  by  word  of  mouth),  and 
sent  it  by  way  of  return  to  his  prayer,  relation 
being  thereunto  had  :  '  Whereas  thou  hast  prayed 
to  me,  know,  for  thy  comfort,  that  thy  prayer  is 
heard.'  Isaiah  might  have  referred  him  to  the 
prophecies  he  had  delivered  :particularly  to  that 
of  chap.  X.),  and  bid  him  pick  out  an  answer  from 
thence.  The  correspondence  between  earth  and 
heaven  is  never  let  fall  on  God's  side."— M. 
Henry.]. 

14  On  xxxvii.  31  sqq.  "  This  is  a  promise  of 
great  extent.  For  it  applies  not  only  to  those 
that  then  remained,  and  were  spared  the  im- 
pending destruction  and  captivity  by  the  Assy- 
rians, but  to  all  subsequent  times,  when  they  should 
enjov  a  deliverance;  as  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  after  the  per.secutions  of  Anliochus. 
Yea  it  applies  even  to  New  Testament  times 
from  the  finst  to  the  last,  since  therein,  m  the 
order  of  conversion  to  Christ,  the  Jews  will  take 
root  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  thus  in  the  Jews 
(as  also  in  the  converted  Gentiles)  will  appear  in 
a  spiritual  and  corporal  sense,  what  God  at  that 
time  did  to  their  fields  in  the  three  tollowing 
years."— Staeke. 

15.  On  xxxviii.  1.   "Isaiah,  although  of  a  no- 
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ble  race  and  condition,  does  not  for  that  regard  it 
disgraceful,  but  rather  an  honor,  to  be  a  pastor 
and  visitor  of  the  siclc,  I  would  say,  a  prophet, 
teacher  and  comforter  of  tlie  sick.  God  save  the 
mark  1  How  has  the  world  become  so  different  in 
our  day,  especially  in  our  evangelical  church. 
Let  a  family  be  a  little  noble,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  reproach  and  injury  to  have  a  clergyman 
among  its  relations  and  friends,  not  to  speak  of  a 
son  studying  theology  and  becoming  a  servant 
of  the  church.  I  speak  not  of  all ;  I  know  that 
some  have  a  better  mind ;  yet  such  is  the 
common  course.  Jeroboam's  maxim  must  ra- 
ther obtain,  who  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  (]  Kings  xii.  31).  For  thus  the  parsons 
may  be  firmly  held  in  rein  [sub  ferula)  and  in  po- 
litical submission.  It  is  not  at  all  good  where  the 
clergy  have  a  say,  says  an  old  state-rule  of  our 
PuUlicorum."  Feueklein,  pastor  in  Nuremberg, 
in  his  Novissimorum  priraum,  1694,  p.  553.  The 
same  quotes  Spener:  "Is  it  not  so,  that  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  greatest  lords  are  not 
ashamed  to  stand  in  the  spiritual  office,  and  that 
many  of  them  even  discharge  the  spiritual  func- 
tions? Among  the  Reformed,  too,  persons  born 
of  the  noblest  families  are  not  ashamed  of  the  of- 
fice of  preacher.  But,  it  seems,  we  Lutherans 
are  the  only  ones  that  hold  the  service  of  the  gos- 
pel so  low,  that,  where  from  a  noble  or  otherwise 
prominent  family  an  inrjenium  has  an  inclination 
to  theological  study,  almost  every  one  seeks  to 
hinder  him,  or,  indeed,  afterwards  is  ashamed  of 
his  friendship,  as  if  it  were  something  much  too 
base  for  such  people,  by  which  more  harm  comes 
to  our  church  than  one  might  suppose.  That  is 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel." 

16.  On  xxxviii.  1.  ["  We  see  here  the  boldness 
and  fidelity  of  a  man  of  God.  Isaiah  was  not 
afraid  to  go  in  freely  and  tell  even  a  monarch 
that  he  must  die.  The  subsequent  part  of  the 
narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  until  this 
announcement,  Hezekiah  did  not  regard  himself 
as  in  immediate  danger.  It  is  evident  here,  that 
the  physician  of  Hezekiah  had  not  informed  him 
of  it — perhaps  from  the  apprehension  that  his 
disease  would  be  aggravated  by  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  The  duty  was,  there- 
fore, left,  as  it  is  often,  to  the  minister  of  religion 
—a  duty  which  even  many  ministers  are  slow  to 
perform,  and  which  many  physicians  are  reluctant 
to  have  performed. 

No  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  commonly 
from  announcing  to  those  who  are  sick  their  true 
condition.  Physicians  and  friends  often  err  in 
this.  There  is  no  species  of  cruelty  greater  than 
to  suffer  a  friend  to  lie  on  a  dying  bed  under  a 
delusion.  There  is  no  sin  more  aggravated  than 
that  of  designedly  deceiving  a  dying  man,  and 
flattering  him  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  when 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  he  will  not  and 
cannot  recover.  And  there  is  evidently  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  communicating  to  the 
sick  their  true  condition.  It  should  be  done  ten- 
derly and  with  affection ;  but  it  should  be  done 
faithfully.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  apprising  the  sick  of  their 
situation,  and  of  the  moral  certainty  that  they 
must  die.  And  I  cannot  now  recall  an  instance 
in  which  the  announcement  has  had  any  unhappy 
effect  on  the  disease.     Often,  on  the  contrary,  the 


effect  is  to  calm  the  mind,  and  to  lead  the  dying 
to  look  up  to  God,  and  peacefully  to  repose  on 
Him.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  always  salutary." 
Barnes  in  loc] 

17.  On  xxxviii.  2.  It  is  an  old  opinion,  found 
even  in  the  Chald.,  that  by  the  wall  is  meant  the 
wall  of  the  temple  as  a  holy  direction  in  which  to 
pray,  as  the  Mahometans  pray  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca.  But  I'pn  cannot  mean  that.  Rather 
that  is  correct  which  is  said  by  Foreeius; 
"  Nolunt  pii  homines  testes  habere  suarum  lucryma- 
rum,  ut  eas  lil)erius  fundant,  neque  sensu  distrahi, 
cum  orare  Deuin  ex  animo  volunt.'^ 

18.  On  xxxviii.  8  : — 

"  Non  Deus  est  numen  Parcarum  carcere  clausum. 
Quale  putabatur  Stoicus  esse  Deus, 
Ille  potest  Soils  cursus  intiibere  volantes. 
At  velutl  scopulos  Jlumlna  stare  faclt." 

— Melanchthon. 

19.  On  xxxviii.  12.  "Beautiful  parables  that 
picture  to  us  the  transitoriness  of  this  temporal 
life.  For  the  parable  of  the  shepherd's  tent  means 
how  restless  a  thing  it  is  with  us,  that  we  have 
here  no  abiding  place,  but  are  driven  from  one 
locality  to  another,  until  at  last  we  find  a  resting- 
spot  in  the  church-yard.  The  other  parable  of  the 
weaver's  thread  means  how  uncertain  is  our  life 
on  earth.  For  how  easily  the  thread  breaks." 
Cramer.  "  When  the  weaver's  work  is  progress- 
ing best,  the  thread  breaks  before  he  is  aware. 
Thus  when  a  man  is  in  his  best  work,  and  sup- 
poses he  now  at  last  begins  really  to  live,  God 
breaks  the  thread  of  his  life  and  lets  him  die. 
The  rational  heathen  knew  something  of  this  when 
they,  so  to  speak,  invented  the  three  goddesses  of 
life  (the  three  Parcas  minime  parcas)  and  included 
them  in  this  little  verse : 

Clotho  colum  gestat,  Lachcsis  trahit, 
Atropus  occat. 

But  what  does  the  weaver  when  the  thread 
breaks?  Does  he  slop  his  work  at  once ?  0  not 
He  knows  how  to  make  a  clever  weaver's  knot,  so 
that  one  cannot  observe  the  break.  Remember 
thereby  that  when  thy  life  is  broken  off,  yet  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  a  master  artisan,  can  bring  it  to- 
gether again  at  the  last  day.  He  will  make  such 
an  artful,  subtle  weaver's-knot  as  shall  make  us 
wonder  through  all  eternity.  It  will  do  us  no 
harm  to  have  died."  Ibid. —  Omnia  sunt  hominum 
tenui  pendentia.  Jilo. 

["As  suddenly  as  the  tent  of  a  shepherd  is 
taken  down,  folded  up,  and  transferred  to  another 
place.  There  is  doubtless  the  idea  here  that  he 
would  continue  to  exist,  but  in  another  place,  as 
the  shepherd  would  pitch  his  tent  in  another 
place.  He  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  but 
he  expected  to  dwell  among  the  dead.  The  whole 
passage  conveys  the  idea  that  he  expected  to 
dwell  in  another  state."  Barnes  in  loc.]. 

20.  On  xxxviii.  17.  ["Note  1)  When  God  par- 
dons sin.  He  casts  it  behind  His  back  as  not  de- 
signing to  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  justice  and 
jealousy.  He  remembers  it  no  more,  to  visit  for 
it.  The  pardon  does  not  make  the  sin  not  to 
have  been,  or  not  to  have  been  sin,  but  not  to  be 
punished  as  it  deserves.  When  we  cast  our  sins 
behind  our  back,  and  take  no  care  to  repent  of 
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them,  God  sets  them  before  His  face,  and  is  ready 
to  reckon  for  them  ;  but  when  we  set  them  before 
our  face  in  true  repentance,  as  David  did  when 
his  sin  was  ever  before  him,  God  casts  them  be- 
hind His  back.  2)  When  God  pardons  sin,  He 
pardons  all,  casts  them  all  behind  His  back, 
though  they  have  been  as  scarlet  and  crimson. 
3)  The  pardoning  of  sin  is  the  delivering  the  soul 
from  the  pit  of  corruption.  4)  It  is  pleasant  in- 
deed to  think  of  our  recoveries  from  sickness 
when  we  see  them  flowing  from  the  remission  of 
sin ;  then  the  cause  is  removed,  and  then  it  is  in 
love  to  the  soul."  M.  Heney  in  loc] 

21.  On  xxxviii.  18.  [Cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 
"They  are  shut  out  from  all  the  means  by  which 
Thy  truth  is  brought  to  mind,  and  the  offers  of 
salvation  are  presented.  Their  probation  is  at  an 
end ;  their  privileges  are  closed  ;  their  destiny  is 
sealed  up.  The  idea  is,  it  is  a  privilege  to  live 
because  this  is  a  world  where  the  offers  of  salva- 
tion are  made,  and  where  those  who  are  conscious 
of  guilt  may  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God."  Barnes 
m  /oc]  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  pe- 
rish, but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  (2 
Pet.  iii.  9).  Such  is  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
these  Old  Testament  words.  For  though  Heze- 
kiah  has  primarily  in  mind  the  preferableness  of 
life  in  the  earthly  body  to  the  life  in  Hades,  yet 
this  whole  manner  of  representation  passes  away 
with  Hades  itself.  But  Hezekiah's  words  still 
remain  true  so  far  as  they  apply  to  heaven  and 
hell.  For  of  course  in  hell,  the  place  of  the 
damned,  one  does  not  praise  God.  But  those  that 
live  praise  Him.  These,  however,  are  in  heaven. 
Since  then  God  wills  rather  that  men  praise  Him 
than  not  praise  Him,  so  He  is  not  willing  that 
men  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  turn  to  re- 
pentance and  life. 

22.  On  xxxix.  2.  "Primo  (Deus)  per  obsidionem 
et  bellum,  deinde  per  gravem  morbwm  JEzechiam  ser- 
vaverat,  ne  in  praesumtionem  laberetur.  Nondum 
tamen  vinci  potuit  antiguus  serpens,  sed  redit  et  levat 
caput  suum.  Adeo  non  possumus  consistere,  nisi 
Deos  nos  affligat.  Vides  igitur  hie,  quis  sit  afflietio- 
Tjum  usus,  ut-  mortificent  scilicet  carnem,  quae  non 
potest  resferre  secundas."  Luthee. 

23.  On  xxxix.  7.  "  God  also  punishes  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  parents  on  the  children  (Exod.  xx. 
5)  because  the  children  not  only  follow  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  parents,  but  they  also  increase  and 
heap  them  up,  as  is  seen  in  the  posterity  of  Heze- 
kiah,  m. .-  Manasseh  and  Amon." — Cbamee. 

HOMILETICAL  HDTTS. 

[The  reader  i."^  referred  to  the  ample  hints  covering 
the  aarae  matter  to  be  found  in  the  volume  on  2  Kings, 
"hapters  xviii,-.T;x.  It  is  expedient  to  take  advantage 
of  that  for  the  salie  of  liepping  the  present  volume 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Therefore  but  a  minimum 
13  here  given  of  what  the  Author  offers,  muoh  of  which 
indeed  is  but  the  repetition  in  another  form  of  matter 
already  given.— Tn.] 

1.  On  xxxvii.  36.  "1)  The  scorn  and  mockery 
of  the  visible  world.  2)  The  scorn  and  mockery 
of  the  unseen  world."  Sermon  of  Domprediger 
Zahn  in  Halle,  1870. 

2.  On  the  entire  xxxviii.  chapter,  beside  the 
22  sermons  in  feuerlein's  JSfomssimorum  pri- 
num,  there  is  a  great  number  of  homiletical  ela- 


borations of  an  early  date ;  Walthee  Magieus, 
Idea  mortis  et  vitae  in  two  parts,  the  second  of 
which  contains  20  penitential  and  consolatory 
sermons  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  Danzig,  1640  and  1042. 
Daniel  Schallee  (Stendal)  4  sermons  on 
the  sick  Hezekiah,  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  Magdeburg, 
1611.  Petee  Sieomund  Pape  in  "  Oott  gehei- 
lighte  Wochenp-edigten,"  Berlin,  1701,  4  sermons. 
Jacob  TiCHLEEUS  (Elbueg)  Hiskiae  Aufrichtig- 
keit  bewiesen  in  Oesundheit,  Krankheit  und  Oene- 
sung,  18  sermons  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  (Dutch),  Cam- 
pen,  1636.     These  are  only  the  principal  ones. 

3.  On  xxxviii.  1.  "  I  will  set  my  house  in 
order.  This,  indeed,  will  not  be  hard  for  me  to 
do.  My  debt  account  is  crossed  out ;  my  best 
possession  I  take  along  with  me ;  my  children  I 
commit  to  the  great  Father  of  orphans,  to  whom 
heaven  and  earth  belongs,  and  my  soul  to  the 
Lord,  who  has  sued  for  it  longer  than  a  human 
age,  and  bought  it  with  His  blood.  Thus  I  am 
eased  and  ready  for  the  journey."  Tholuck,  Stun- 
den  der  Andacht,  p.  620. 

4.  On  xxxviii.  1.  "  Now  thou  shouldest  know 
that  our  word  '  order  his  house '  has  a  very 
broad  meaning.  It  comprehends  reconciliation 
to  God  by  faith ,  the  final  confession  of  sin,  the 
last  Lord's  Supper,  the  humble  committing  of 
the  soul  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  and  to  death 
and  the  grave  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  In 
one  word ;  There  is  an  ordering  of  the  house 
above.  In  reliance  on  the  precious  merit  of  my 
Saviour,  I  order  my  house  above  in  wliich  I  wish 
to  dwell.  Moreover  taking  leave  of  loved  ones, 
and  the  blessing  of  them  belongs  to  ordering  the 
house.  And  finally  order  mu.st  be  taken  con- 
cerning the  guardianship  of  children,  the  abiding 
of  the  widow,  and  the  friend  on  whom  she  must 
especially  lean  in  her  loneliness,  also  concerning 
earthly  bequests."  Ahleeld,  Das  Leben  im 
Lichte  des  }Vortes  Oottes,  Halle,  1867,  p.  522. 

5.  On  xxxviii.  2-8.  This  account  has  much 
that  seems  strange  to  us  Christians,  but  much, 
too,  that  quite  corresponds  to  our  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Let  us  contemplate  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Old  Testament,  and  a  Neio  Testament 
suppliant,  by  noticing  the  differences  and  the  re- 
semblances. I.  The  eesbmblances.  1)  Distress 
and  grief  there  are  in  the  Old,  as  in  the  New 
Testament  (ver.  3).  2)  Eeady  and  willing  to 
help  beyond  our  prayers  or  comprehension  (vers. 
5,  6)  is  the  Loed  in  the  Old  as  in  the'  New 
Testament.  II.  The  dippeebnces.  1)  The  Old 
Testament  suppliant  appealed  to  his  having  done 
nothing  bad  (ver-  3).  The  New  Testament  sup- 
pliant says:  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
and  "  Give  me  through  grace  for  Christ's  sake 
what  it  pleases  Thee  to  give  me."  2)  The  Old 
Testament  suppliant  demands  a  sign  (vers.  1,  8  ; 
comp.  ver.  22) ;  the  New  Testament  suppliant 
requires  no  sign  but  that  of  the  crucified  Son  of 
man,  for  He  knows  that  to  those  who  bear  this 
sign  is  given  the  promise  of  the  hearing  of  all 
their  prayers  (Jno.  xvi.  23).  3)  In  Hezekiah's 
case,  the  prayer  of  the  Old  Testament  suppliant 
is  indeed  heard  (ver.  5),  yet  in  general  it  has  not 
the  certainty  of  being  heard,  whereas  the  New 
Testament  siippliant  has  thLs  certainty. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


III.— THE   SECOND    PART. 

THE  TOTAL  SALVATION  TO  COME,  BEGINNING  WITH  REDEMP- 
TION FEOM  THE  BABYLONIAN  EXILE  AND  CONCLUDING 
WITH  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW  HEAVEN  AND  A  NEW  EARTH. 

Chapters  XL.-LXVI. 


This  second  principal  part  is  occupied  with 
the  redemption  of  Israel.  And  the  Propliet  con- 
templates this  redemption  as  a  total,  although 
from  its  beginning,  wliich  coincides  with  redemp- 
tion from  the  Babylonian  exile,  to  its  conclusion, 
it  takes  up  thousands  of  years.  For  to  the  gaze 
of  the  Prophet,  that,  which  in  point  of  time,  is 
mo-st  remote,  is  just  as  near  as  that  which  is 
nearest  in  point  of  time.  He  sees  degrees,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  intervals  of  time  that  separate  the 
degrees  one  from  another  he  is  unable  to  mea- 
sure. Things  of  the  same  kind  he  sees  along 
side  of  one  another,  although  as  to  fact,  the 
single  moments  of  their  realization  take  place 
one  after  another.  Consequences  that  evolve  out 
of  their  premises  only  after  a  long  time  he  con- 
templates along  with  the  latter.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  representations  of  the  Prophet  have 
often  the  appearance  of  disorder.  To  this  is 
joined  still  another  thing.  Although,  in  general, 
the  Prophet's  view  point  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  as  already  suffering  punishment  and 
awaiting  their  redemption  out  of  it,  thus  the  view- 
point of  the  Exile,  yet  at  times  this  relative 
(ideal,  prophetic)  present  merges  into  the  abso- 
lute, i.  e.,  actual  history  of  his  own  time  where 
both  have  an  inherent  likeness.  But  this  inhe- 
rent likeness  becomes  especially  prominent  where 
the  punishment  of  .sin  is  concerned,  which  is  the 
concern  of  both  epochs  in  common,  that  is  the 
epoch  in  which  the  Prophet  lived,  and  the  epoch 
of  the  Exile. 

These  are  the  chief  points  of  view,  which  must 
he  held  fast  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  un- 
derstand this  grand  cycle  of  prophecy. 

The  twenty-seven  chapters  that  compose  this 
cycle  subdivide  into  three  parts  containing  each 
nine  chapters.  (This  was  first  noticed  by 
Fried^icii  Eueckbkt,  Heb.  Propheten  iibers.  u. 
erlauterl,  1831.) 


The  first  Ennead  (chapters  xl.-xlviii.),  has 
Kores*  [Cyrus]  for  its  middle  point ;  the  second 
(chapters  xlix.-lvii,),  the  personal  Senant  of  Je- 
hovah; the  third  (chapters  Iviii.-lxvi.),  the  new 
creature. 

la  regard  to  the  critical  questions,  see  the  In- 
troduction. 

[In  regard  to  the  above  division  the  following 
may  be  appropriate  which  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander says  concerning  the  division  proposed  by 
himself,  and  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  one  above,  though  it  makes  three  heads 
of  what  above  is  comprised  in  the  first  (xl.- 
xlviii.).  "These  are  the  subjects  of  the  Pro- 
phet's whole  discourse,  and  may  be  described  as 
present  to  his  mind  throughout ;  but  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  respectively  made  prominent 
is  difl'erent  in  different  parts.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  show  that  they  are 
taken  up  successively,  and  treated  one  by  one,  are 
unsuccessful,  because  inconsistent  with  the  fre- 
quent repetition  and  recurrence  of  the  same 
theme.  The  order  is  not  that  of  strict  succession, 
but  of  alternation.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that 
the  relative  prominence  of  these  great  themes  is 
far  from  being  constant.  As  a  general  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  relative  positions  in  this 
respect  answer  to  those  they  hold  in  the  enu- 
meration above  given.  The  character  of  Israel, 
both  as  a  nation  and  a  church,  is  chiefly  promi- 
nent in  the  beginning,  the  Exile  and  the  Advent 
in  the  middle,  the  contrast  and  change  of  dis- 
pensations at  the  end.  With  this  general  con- 
ceiJtion  of  the  Prophecy,  the  reader  can  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  unity  of 
the  discourse,  and  marking  its  transitions  for 
himself     Abridged  Ed.   Vol.  II.  p.  18.]. 

*[Tho  Author  n.^es  tliis  Hebrew  form  of  tlie  name 
throughout  the  following  context.  We  substitute  for 
it  the  common  form. — Ta.]. 


A.— KORES.    Chapters  XL.— XLVIII. 


The  first  Ennead  of  chap,s.  xl.-lxvi.  has  two  cha- 
racteristic elements  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  following  Enneads:  1)  The  Promise  of  a 
Hero  that  will  come  from  the  east,  that  will  re- 
deem Israel  out  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
who  in  fact  is  called  by  his  name  "Kores" 
xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1 :  2)  The  affirmation  that  Je- 
hovah, from  the  fulfilment  of  this  fact  predicted 
by  Him,  must  also  necessarily  be  acknowledged 
as  the  only  true  God,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  inability  of  idols  to  prophesy  and  to 
fulfil  must  evidently  be  concluded  that  they  are 
no  gods.  _  One  sees  from  this  that  the  Prophet 
wishes_  primarily  to  attain  a  double  object  bv  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  this  book  of  consola'tion : 
First,  Israel  shall  have  the  prospect  presented  of 


bodily  deliverance  by  Cyrus  ;  but  Second,  its  de- 
liverance also  from  the  worship  of  idols  shall  be 
made  possible  by  means  of  that  promise.  For 
the  Lord  intends  to  make  it  so  evident  that  the 
deliverance  by  Cyrus  is  Hin  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  His  victory  over  the  idols  that  Israel 
can  no  longer  resist  acknowledging  Him  as  alone 
divine.  These  two  aims  manifestly  go  hand  in 
hand.  But  now  a  Third  is  added  to  them. 
Cvrus  and  Israel  are  themselves  prophetic  types 
tliat  point  to  a  third  and  higher  one.  Each  of 
them  represents  one  factor  of  the  development  of 
salvation.  In  that  third  both  factors  find^  their 
common  fulfilment.  Cyrus  is  only  the  initiator 
of  the  redemption.  He  brings  to  an  end  the 
seventy  years'  exile,  and  opens  up  the  era  of  sal- 
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vation.  But  the  salvation  which  he  immedi- 
ately brings  is  still  only  a  faint  twilight.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  himself  considered,  Cyrus  is  a 
grand  and  glorious  appearance.  He  beams  like 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  that  is  unobscured  by 
clouds,  and  that,  indeed,  not  only  in  our  pro- 
phecy, but  also  in  profane  history.  In  this  re- 
spect he  prefigures  the  element  ol  fflory  that  must 
appear  in  the  fultiller  of  redemption.  In  chap, 
xlv.  1  He  is  called  n'K'D  (Messiah,  anointed). 
He  is  therefore  the  messiah  in  a,  lower  degree. 
Lowliness,  i-eproach,  suffering,  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  found  in  him.  On  the  contrary  Israel  is 
the  lowly,  despised,  much  enduring  servant  of  Je- 
hovah, who,  however,  in  his  lowliness  is  still 
strong,  and  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  a  mighty  in- 
Btrnment,  partly  to  punish  the  heathen  nations, 
and  partly  to  save  them.  This  particular  also 
attains  its  conclusion  in  Him  who  fulfils  the  re- 
demption. Therefore  He  is  called  Messiah  and 
Servant  of  Jehovah  in  one  person.  He  unites  both 
in  one :  the  glory  and  the  lowliness,  the  kingly 
form  and  the  servant  form.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
in  xl.-xlviii.  beside  the  promise  of  Cyrus  (as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  deliverance  out  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile),  and  the  proof  of  divinity  (drawn 
from  prophecy  and  fulfilment)  which  form  the 
peculiar  subjects  of  these  chapters,  we  see  those 
two  other  elements  appear  in  a  preparative  way  ; 
the  element  of  glory  represented  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  form  of  the  servant  of  God  by  the  people 
Israel.  Those  first  named  subjects  are  concluded 
in  xl.-xlviii.  For  after  xlviii.  nothing  more  is 
said  either  about  Cyrus  or  about  prophecy  and 
fulfilment.  But  that  in  Cyrus  and  in  the  people 
(regarded  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah)  which  is 
typical  has  its  unfolding  in  the  two  following 
Enneads,  of  which  the  former  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  latter  to  the  glory 
of  the  new  creation.  Thus,  therefore,  we  may 
say :  the  first  Ennead  forms  the  basis  of  the  two 
that  follow,  in  as  much  as  it  carries  out  to  com- 
pletion the  two  fundamental  factors  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  redemption  by  Cyrus,  and  the  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Jehovah  drawn  therefrom,  but 
partly,  too,  in  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
representation  of  Him  who  in  the  highest  degree 
is  the  Servant  of  God  and  King. 

Let  us  now  observe  how  the  Prophet  carries 
out  in  detail  the  plan  which  we  have  just 
sketched  in  its  outlin&s. 

In  chap.  xl.  after  the  prologue,  the  Prophet  pre- 
sents first  the  objective  then  the  subjective  basis  of 
the  redemption.  For  this  chapter,  after  a  general 
introduction  (vers.  1-11)  referring  to  the  whole 
book,  and  thus  also  to  the  subsequent  parts  of 
chap,  xl.,  contains  first  a  presentation  of  the  abso- 
lute power  and  wisdom  of  God,  from  which  fol- 
lows also  the  impossibility  of  representing  Him 
by  any  natural  image  (vers.  12-2d).  If  then  re- 
demption is  objectively  conditioned  by  the  omni- 
potence and  wi.sdom  of  God,  so  it  is  subjectively  by 
that  trust  that  Israel  must  repose  in  its  God  (vers. 
27-31).  This  chap,  contains,  therefore,  three  parts, 
and  has  wholly  the  character  of  a  foundation. 

To  chapter  xli.  we  give  the  superscription : 
First  appearance  of  the  redeemer  from  the  east  and 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  as  also  the  first  and  second 
TejUKation  of  the  prophecy  relating  to  this  as  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Jehovah.     For  in  chapter  xli. 


the  Prophet  begins  by  bringing  forward  as  the 
principal  person  of  his  prophetic  drama  the  form 
of  him  who  as  beginner  of  the  redemption  has  to 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  first  Ennead.  He 
does  not  yet  name  him,  but  he  draws  him  with 
traits  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  designates  him  as 
the  one  called  of  God,  and  his  calling  a  test  of 
divinity  which  it  is  impossible  for  idols  to  give 
(xli.  1-7).  Immediately  after  the  redeemer  the 
Prophet  lets  the  redeemed  appear,  viz. :  the 
people  Israel,  whom  he  introduces  as  "servant 
of  Jehovah  "  in  contrast  with  the  glorious  po- 
tentate from  the  east,  for  in  him  must  ayipear 
that  other  typical  element,  poverty  and  lowli- 
ness, which  still  does  no  detriment  to  his 
strength.  The  Prophet  characterizes  this  servant 
of  Jehovah  primarily  as  the  chosen  one  of  God, 
whom  God  will  not  reject  but  will  strengthen  to 
victory  (xli.  8-13),  then  again  as  poor  and 
wretched,  who,  notwithstanding,  will  be  a  mighty 
instrument  of  judgment  and  rich  in  salvation  and 
knowledge  (xli.  14-20).  After  he  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  redeemer  and  the  redeemed  servant  of 
God,  he  employs  in  conclusion  precisely  this  pro- 
phecy of  redemption  a  second  time  as  the  basis 
of  an  argument  which  has  fur  its  conclusion  the 
sole  divinity  of  Jehovah,  and  the  nothingness  of 
idols  (xli.  21-29). 

In  Chapter  xlii-  the  third  principal  person  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  viz.,  the  personal  Servant  of  God 
to  whom  both  the  chief  personages  before  men- 
tioned pointed  ;  the  first  of  them  prefiguring  His 
glory,  the  second  His  lowliness.  He  is  repre- 
sented first  as  meek,  who  at  the  same  time  will 
be  a  strong  refuge  of  righteousness  (xlii.  1-4) ; 
then  as  the  personal  representative  of  a  new 
covenant,  who  shall  mediate  for  all  nations  light 
and  right ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  is  the  third 
prophecy  which  the  Lord  presents  as  pledge  of 
His  divine  dignity  (xlii.  5-9).  These  two  stro- 
phes are  like  a  ladder  that  leads  up  to  the  cul- 
mination. For  chapter  xlii.  is  a  pyramidal 
structure.  In  verses  10-17  the  Prophet  has 
reached  the  point  of  the  pyramid.  In  them  the 
expression  ''  Servant  of  God  "  is  no  longer  used. 
And  yet  the  discourse  is  concerning  the  same 
that  ver.  1  was  designated  as  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah. He  appears  here  in  His  unity  with  .Je- 
hovah in  which  He  Himself  is  El-Gibbor  [God 
a  mighty  one].  As  such.  He  issues  out  of  Israel 
into  the  blind  heathen  world  in  order  partly  to 
judge,  partly  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  of  salvation.  From  this  elevation  the 
following  strophes  recede  again.  And  in  vers. 
18-21  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  appears  here 
again  under  this  name,  is  portrayed  as  one,  who 
can  indeed  make  others  see  and  hear,  but  Him- 
self, as  one  blind  and  deaf,  goes  to  meet  His  de- 
struction, yet  precisely  thereby  secures  the  favor 
of  God,  and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  new  Tora 
(law).  Unhappily  this  new  institution  of  salva- 
tion is  not  accepted  by  unbelieving  Israel.  For 
this  reason  the  Prophet  sees  Israel  as  a  people 
robbed,  plundered,  and  languishing  in  kennels 
and  prisons  (xlii.  22-25).  From  his  heart  he 
wishes  that  Israel  might  take  warning  from  this 
threatening  in  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
But,  alas,  the  Prophet  knows  that  Israel,  spite 
of  the  Exile,  in  which  it  has  already  so  em- 
phatically experienced  the  chastening  hand  of 
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its  God,  will  not  yet  lay  to  heart  this  warning. 
With  this  the  second  discourse  concludes. 

Having  in  xli.-xlii.  introduced  especially  the 
chief  persons  of  the  redemption,  viz. :  the  re- 
deemer from  the  east,  then  the  redeemed  or  ser- 
vant (people)  of  God,  finally  the  personal  Servant 
of  God,  in  whom  the  two  former  combine,  the 
Prophet  now  portrays  in  xliii.  chiefly  the  redemp- 
tion itself.  He  gives  first  a  survey  of  the  chief  par- 
ticulars of  the  redemption  (vers.  1-8).  Having 
ver.  1  assigned  the  reason  for  the  redemption,  he 
depicts  it,  ver.  2,  as  one  that  shall  come  to  pass 
spite  of  all  difficulties;  in  vers.  3,  4,  as  such  that 
it  must  come  to  pass  though  even  heathen  nations 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  it ;  in  vers.  5-7 
as  all-comprehending,  i.  e.,  as  such  that  it  will 
lead  back  into  their  home  out  of  all  lands  of  the 
earth  the  members  of  the  people  of  Israel ; 
finally,  in  ver.  8,  is  indicated  the  condition  that 
Israel  must  fulfill  in  order  to  partake  of  this 
salvation,  viz. :  that  it  must  have  open  eyes  and 
ears  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  this  representation 
of  the  redemption  in  genei-al,  tlie  Prophet  adds 
(vers.  9-13)  the  statement,  that  recurs  thus  for 
the/o!t?-iA  time,  that  prophecy  and  fulfifment  are 
a  test  of  divinity,  and  that  Israel  in  its  capacity 
as  servant  of  God  is  called  to  be  witness  by  fur- 
nishing this  test.  After  carrying  out  this  thought, 
that  recurs  so  like  a  refrain,  the  Prophet  turns 
again  to  the  chief  thought  of  chapter  xliii.  He 
describes  the  return  home  of  Israel  especially 
out  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Yet  not  without 
finding  in  the  Lord's  manner  of  bringing  this 
about  a  reference  to  the  distant  Messianic  salva- 
tion, in  respect  to  its  exercising  also  a  transform- 
ing influence  upon  nature  (vers.  14—21).  In  the 
fourth  strophe  of  the  chapter  (vers.  22-28)  the 
Prophet  treats  the  thought  of  the  inward,  moral 
redemption,  viz. .-  the  redemption  also  from  sin. 
He  lets  it  be  known  here  that  this  inward  re- 
demption will  by  no  means  follow  close  on  the 
feet  of  the  outward  redemption  from  exile.  For 
Israel  has  never  kept  the  law.  The  Lord  has 
already  hitherto  borne  Israel's  sin,  and  will  in 
future  blot  out  the  guilt  of  it.  But  the  Israel  that 
contemns  the  grace  of  God  in  proud  self-right- 
eousness will  have  to  be  destroyed.  The  Lord, 
however,  will  break  the  power  of  sin  by  the  rich 
effusion  of  the  holy  and  holy-making  Spirit  upon 
that  seed  of  Israel  that  shall  be  chosen  to  serve 
the  Lord  as  His  servant;  and  this  is  the  thought 
of  the  fifth  strophe  that  includes  xliv.  1-5. 

Having  portrayed  in  xli.  the  first  redeemer  and 
then  the  redeemed,  i.  e.,  the  servant  (people)  of 
God,  then  in  xlii.  the  antitype  of  both,  the  second 
Redeemer  and  Servant  of  God  in  a  personal  sense, 
then  in  xliii.  the  redemption  itself,  and  all  this  in 
such  a  way  that,  interspersed,  He  has  appealed 
four  times,  in  a  refrain  like  repetition,  to  the 
ability  of  Jehovah  to  prophesy  in  contrast  with 
the  inability  of  idols,  as  proof  of  His  divinity,  the 
Prophet  now  xliv.  fi  sqq.,  makes  a  decided  use 
of  this  last  element  for  which  He  has  made  such 
preparation.  This  entire  chapter  is  an  edifice 
whose  substructure  consists  of  the  members  of 
just  that  argumentation,  that  whoever  can  pro- 
phesy is  God,  and  the  crowning  point  of  which 
appears  to  us  in  naming  the  name  "Kores" 
(Gyrus),  the  way  for  naming  it  being  now  well 
prepared,  and  the  motive  sufficient.     That  is  to 


say,  in  xliv.  6-20,  for  the  fifth  time,  in  a  drawn- 
out  recapitulation  extending  through  three  stro- 
phes, it  is  set  forth  that  Jehovah,  as  the  only 
true  God,  can  alone  prophesy,  and  that  He  is 
God  He  will  now  prove  by  a  grand  prophetic 
transaction  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  first  strophe  (xliv.  6-11)  the  Prophet 
shows  that  Israel  possesses  the  stronghold  of  its 
salvation  in  its  living,  everlasting  God,  who  can 
prophesy,  and  has  prophesied,  which  Israel  also 
as  a  witness  must  testify  to,  whereas  the  senseless 
makers  of  idols  must  go  to  destruction.  In  the 
second  strophe  (xliv.  12-17),  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  senselessness  of  idol  worship  most  convin- 
cingly, the  manufacture  of  idols  is  described  in  a 
drastic  way.  In  the  third  strophe  (xliv.  18-20) 
in  order  on  the  one  hand  to  explain  the  possi- 
bility of  such  senseless  acts  as  making  idols,  the 
deep  reason  of  it  is  pointed  to,  viz. :  the  blind- 
ness of  men's  iiearts  and  minds ;  on  the  other 
liand  however  the  Prophet  points  to  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  this  insane  behaviour.  In  the  fourth 
strophe  (xliv.  21-28)  the  Prophet  attains  finally 
the  culmination.  He  first  deduces  briefly  the 
consequences  from  the  foregoing.  Before  all  he 
reminds  that  Israel  is  Jehovah's  servant,  i.  v., 
property,  which  the  Lord  has  bought  for  Him- 
self by  graciously  blotting  out  his  guilt.  This 
ransomed  servant  may  return  home  (note  the 
highly  signiflcant  HDWxliv.  22).  Then  there  is 
a  second  brief  reminder  of  Jehovah's  omnipotent 
divinity,  and,  in  contrast  with  it,  of  the  necessary 
disgrace  of  idols  and  their  soothsayers.  In  contrast 
with  the  latterit  is  flnally  declared  with  all  empha- 
sis :  Jehovah  makes  true  the  word  of  His  prophets. 
Therefore  Israel  will  and  must  have  a  happy  re- 
turn home,  and  Cyrus  shall  the  prince  be  called 
who  shall  accomplish  this  decree  of  Jehovah. 

"With  this  we  have  the  culmination  of  the 
cycle  of  prophecy  in  cliapters  xl.-xlviii.  and  in 
respect  of  space  have  reached  the  middle  of  it. 
For,  if,  we  leave  aside  xl.,  as  a  general  laying 
of  a  foundation,  and  remember  that  the  prophecy 
relating  to  Cyrus  begins  with  xli.,  we  have 
here  at  the  close  of  xliv.,  four  discourses  be- 
hind us,  and  still  four  discourses  before  us. 

In  chapter  xlv.,  the  prophecy  remains  at  the 
elevation  wliich  it  attained  at  the  close  of  chapter 
xliv.  We  may  therefore  designate  this  discourse 
as  the  culmination  of  the  cycle  of  prophecy  in 
xl.-xlviii.  and  its  contents  as  "  Cyrus  and  the 
of  his  appearance."     For  we  are  informed 


in  xlv.  1-7  what  shall  be  brought  about  by 
Cyrus,  whom  the  LoBD  has  chosen  and  designates 
as  His  anointed  (n^D),  and  what  three-fold 
object  will  be  secured  thereby.  But  we  learn 
xlv.  8-13  that  Cyrus  is  the  beginner  and  founder 
of  the  era  of  salvation  promised  to  Israel,  al- 
though according  to  appearance  this  seems  not 
to  be,  and  the  faint-heartedness  of  Israel  requires 
the  assurance  that  Cyrus  is  certainly  called  to 
accomplish  the  outward  restoration  of  the  holy 
people  and  of  the  holy  city.  The  Prophet  even 
gives  the  further  assurance,  that,  beside  that 
northern  world-power  directly  ruled  by  Cyrns, 
even  the  southern,  i.  c,  Egypt  with  the^  lands  of 
its  dominion,  convinced  by  the  salvation  accru- 
ing to  Israel  from  Cyrus,  shall  he  converted  to 
Jehovah  and  will  join  itself  to  His  people  (xIt. 
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14-I7).  Finally,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
saving  effect  proceeding  from  Cyrus,  this  greatest 
advantage  shall  eventuate,  viz. :  that  Israel,  when 
it  sees  the  heathen  north  and  south  converted  to 
Jehovah,  shall  at  last  and  definitively  abjure 
idols,  and  give  itself  up  wholly  and  entirely  to 
its  God,  so  that  from  that  time  on  humanity 
entire  shall  have  become  a  spiritual  Israel  (xlv. 
18-25).  \n  the  seventh  discourse  (chapter  xlvi.), 
as  also  in  the  eij/t(/»  (chapter  xlvii.)  the  obverse 
side  of  this  picture  of  the  future  brought  about 
by  Cyrus  is  shown.  In  xlvi.  namely,  we  have 
presented  first  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian 
idols;  but  connected  with  this,  also  the  gain  that 
Israel  shall  derive  from  this,  for  its  knowledge 
of  God.  That  is  to  say,  Israel  will  come  to  see 
that  there  •.s  a.  great  difference  between  Jehovah 
who  carries  iiis  people,  and  those  idols  that  are 
carried  by  beasts  of  burden  into  captivity  (xlvi. 
1-4).  In  fact  Israel  will  know,  too,  which  just 
such  a  difference  exists  between  Jehovah  and 
the  images  that  are  meant  to  represent  Him  (of 
which  xl.  18,  25  has  discoursed),  for  the  latter 
also  are  idols  that  need  to  be  carried  (xlvi.  5-7). 
Israel  will  actually  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
Lord  here  presses  home  for  the  sixth  time,,  viz. : 
that  the  God  who  can  prophesy  and  fulfill,  who, 
in  particular,  has  correctly  announced  before- 
hand the  ravenous  bird  from  the  east,  must  be 
the  right  God  (xlvi.  8-11).  But  the  Prophet 
foresees  that  not  all  Israelites  will  draw  from  the 
facts  80  far  mentioned  that  advantage  for  their 
religious  life  that,  according  to  Jehovah's  inten- 
tion, ihey  ought.  Will  not  this  make  pro- 
blematical the  realization  of  the  promised  salva- 
tion? He  replies  to  this  question,  ''No."  For 
the  rigliteousness  and  salvation  of  God  must 
come  in  spite  of  the  hard-hearledness  of  Israel 
(xlvi.  12,  13).  The  eighth  discourse  is  occu- 
pied wholly  with  Babylon.  It  paints  in  drastic 
images  the  deep  dowrifall  of  it,  exposes  the  rea- 
sons (the  harshness  against  Israel  transcend- 
ing the  measure  that  God  would  have,  and  the 
sesiire  arrogance  xlvii.  1-7),  and  shows  the  use- 
kssness  of  all  the  means  employed  to  rescue 
Babylon,  both  those  derived  from  the  worship 
of  demons  and  those  which  the  connections  with 


other  nations  seem  to  offer  (xlvii.  8-15).  The 
miniA  discourse,  finally,  (xlviii. )  is  recapitulation 
and  conclusion.  After  an  address  to  Israel  tliat 
displays  the  motives  that  prompt  Jehovah's  in- 
terest in  the  nation  (xlviii.  1,  2)  the  Prophet 
makes  prominent  for  the  seventh  time  the  import- 
ance of  prophecy  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  He 
points  Israel  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  prophe- 
cies, that  they  had  experienced  and  verified  in 
order  to  move  them  to  faith  in  the  new  that  con- 
cern the  redemption  from  exile  (xlviii.  3-11). 
Then  the  chief  contents  of  this  new  prophecy  is 
repeated :  what  idols  cannot,  Jehovah  can  do, 
for  He  promises  and  brings  on  a  redeemer  that 
shall  accomplish  the  will  of  God  on  Babylon 
(xlviii.  12-15;.  But  Israel  is  summoned  to  go 
out  of  Babylon  as  out  of  an  opened  prison  house, 
and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  the  Lord 
by  Cyrus  has  led  His  people  out  of  Babylon  and 
home,  as  He  did  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt  (xlviii. 
20-21).  We  join  these  verses  close  on  ver.  15 
because  the  contents  of  both  passages  demand  it. 
The  verses  16  and  17-19  are  two  insertions.  The 
first,  which  is  very  obscure,  appears  to  be  a  side 
remark  of  the  Prophet's,  to  the  effect  that  the 
wonderful  things  discoursed  in  xl. -xlvii.  were  to 
him.self  not  known  from  the  beginning,  but 
learned  only  in  the  moment  of  their  creation  (in 
a  prophetic  sense,  comp.  on  xlviii.  6),  but  now 
by  tlie  impulse  of  the  Spirit  he  has  made  them 
known.  Verses  17-19  are  of  a  retrospective 
natr.re.  They  contain  the  lament  of  the  Loed 
that  Israel  did  not  sooner  give  heed  to  His  com- 
mands ;  for  thereby  it  would  have  partaken  of 
the  bles.sing  given  to  the  patriarchs  without  the 
chastening  agency  of  tlie  Exile.  Ver.  22  finally 
(which  occurs  again  as  to  the  words  at  the  close 
of  chap.  Iviii.,  and  in  respect  to  sense  at  the  close 
of  cliap.  Ixvi.)  is  a  refrain-like  conclusion  in- 
tended (in  contrast  with  the  consolatory  words 
that  begin  the  entire  book  of  consolation  chapters 
xl.-lxvi.  and  its  principal  parts)  to  call  to  mind 
the  important  truth,  that  this  consolation  is  not 
unconditionally  offered  to  all.  For  the  wicked 
can  have  no  share  in  it. 

This,  in  its  essentials,  is  my  opinion  of  the 
plan  and  order  of  chapters  xl.-xlviii. 


I.— THE  FIEST  DISCOUESE. 
The  Prologue:   the  Objective  and  Subjective  basis  of  Redemption. 

Chapteb  XL. 
1.  THE   PEOLOGUE   OF   THE    SECOND   PAET  AND   OF  THE   FIEST  DISCOUESE, 

Chapter    XL.  1-11. 

1  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
Saith  your  God. 

2  Speak  ye  ^comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
That  her  Varfare  is  accomplished, 

That  "her  iniquity  is  pardoned : 

'For  she  hath  received  of  the  Loed's  hand 

Double  for  all  her  sins. 

3  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  "in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God. 

4  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 

And  every  mountaiu  and  hill  shall  be  made  low : 
27  ^ 
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And  the  crooked  shall  be  made  ^straight, 
Aud  "^the  rough  places  ^plain  : 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
And  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together: 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it 

^Thc  voice  said,  Cry.     And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ? 
All  flesh  is  grass, 
And  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field : 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  : 
Because  ^the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it : 
Surely  the  people  is  grass. 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  : 
But  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever. 

^O  Zion,  that  briugest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain; 
^0  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings, 
Lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength ; 
Lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ; 
Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God  ! 

Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come  '^^ith  strong  hand, 
And  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him  : 
Behold  his  reward  is  with  him; 
And  ^his  work  before  him. 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd : 
He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
And  carry  them  in  his  bosom. 
And  shall  gently  lead  those  ^that  are  with  young. 


1  Heb.  to  the  heart.  2  Or,  appointed  time. 

*  Or,  a  plain  place. 

6  Or,  O  thou  that  tellestgood  tidings  to  Jerusalem. 
8  Or,  recompense  for  his  work. 

*  her  guilt  has  been  enjoyed.  ^  that. 
d  the  connecting  ridges  become  valley  bottoms. 
f  the  breath  of  Jehovah  blew  on  it. 


3  Or,  a  straight  place. 

^  Or,  0  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion. 

■^  Or,  against  the  strong. 

^  Or,  that  give  suck. 
0  prepare  in  the  wilderness.  * 

«  Bark!  there  speaks,  'cry!  And  there  relies:  "whaV*etc. 
E  asa  strong  one. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  "1.  The  rhetorical  form  of  anadiplosis  (epana- 
lepsis,  cpizouxis)  occurs,  indeed,  principally  in  the 
Becond  part  (xl.  1;  xli.  27;  xliii.  11,  25  ;  xlviii.  11,15  ;  li. 
9,12,17;  lii.  1,11;  Ivii.  6,  14,19;  Ixii.  10;  Ixv.  1).  But  it 
occurs  also  not  unfrequently  in  passages  of  the  first 
part  that  are  the  acknowledged  productions  of  Isa. 
(viii.  9  ;  xviii.  2,  7  ;  xxi.  11 ;  xxviii.  10, 13 ;  xxix.  1.  Comp., 
beside  xv.  1;  xxi.  9;  xxiv.  16 ;  xxvi.  3,15;  xxvii.  5; 
xxxviii.  11,  17, 19.  Agreeably  to  the  character  of  this 
section,  the  Picl  DHJ  occurs  oftener  in  the  second 
part:  xl.  1 ;  xHx.  i:i;  li.  3,12,  19;  lii.  9;  Ixi.  2;  Ixvi.  13 
(Pual  liv.  11 ;  Ixvi.  13).  Piel  occurs  twice  in  the  first 
part:  xii.  I  ;  xxii.  4.  The  passages  xlix.  13  ;  li.  3, 12; 
lii.  9;    lx7i.  l;!,  are    manifest   echoes  of  the    present 

passage D^  with  the  suffix  referring  to  Jehovah,  as 

it  suits  the  contents  of  the  second  part,  is  found  there 
oftener  than  in  the  first:  comp.  iii.  12;  x.  2,  24;  xxxii. 
13, 18,  with  xl.  1;  xliii.  20;  xlvii.  6;  li.  4,  16;  lii.  5  sq. ; 
xxviii.  5  ;  xxx.  26 ;  Iviii.  1 ;  Ixv.  10, 19,  etc. 

The  expression  'i^  1DX'''i  as  an  Introductory  form- 
ula, is  peculiar  to  Isaiah  ;  for  it  is  found  only  in  Isaiah, 
and  that  in  both  parts:  i,  11,18;  xxxiii.  10;  xl.  1,  25: 
xli.  21  ;  Ixvi.  9  (comp.  Kleinert,  Echtheit  der  jesajan^ 
Weissag,  I.  p.  239  sqq.).  The  Imperfect  10^''  corres- 
ponds to  the  aim  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  Comp.,  the 
formula  with  which  the  Prophet  introduces  the  prophe- 
cies he  addn'sses  to  the  present  church  C^  1^1  ^^0\i} 
i.  10;  '■>  D.i<J  i.  24;  Ojl  HTH  IK^^  ^ZIT}  ii.  1,  etc , 
comp.  vii.  3,  7, 10;  viii.  1,5,11;  xiv.  28;  xx.  2,  e^c).  1TDX% 
taken  exactly,  is  for  us  an  untranslatable  verbal  form, 
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that,  according  to  its  original  sense,  designates  the 
thought  neither  as  present  nor  future,  nor  in  anyway 
as  one  to  be  estimated  by  time  measure,  but  one  to  be 
estimated  by  the  measure  of  its  mode  of  existence. 
That  is,  the  Imperfect  designates,  not  that  which  ha^ 
objectively  come  into  actual  existence,  but  what  is  only 
present  some  way  subjectively.  In  other  words,  ^DN\ 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  char 
racterizes  it  as  addressed  to  an  ideal  church.  In  itself, 
indeed,  lOK''  can  mean,  "he  will  speak."  Thus  it  is 
taken  by  Stier,  t.  Hofmann  (Schriftbew.  II.  1.  p.  91,  Ausg. 
V.  J.  1853),  and  Klostermann  {Zeitschrift  f.  Luth.  Th.  u. 
K.  1876, 1,  p  24  sqq.) ;  the  last  named  of  whom,  however, 
errs  in  thinking  that  the  following  discourse  vers.  3-11 
gives  the  Imperfect  the  direction  toward  the  future. 
For  what  follows,  and  is  separated  by  intermediate 
members  can  never  determine  the  specific  sense  of  a 
Hebrew  verbal  form.  "ION"'  can,  also  in  itself  mean  fre- 
quent repetition  (Delitzsch).  But  all  these  significa- 
tions arc  too  special.  The  subjective  force  of  the  Im- 
perfect is  capable  of  various  signification  according  to 
the  context.  Here  at  the  beginning  we  are  much  too 
little  aufait,  to  assign  to  the  word  a  construction  as  de- 
finite as  those  expositors  would  do.  Here  we  know  from 
the  niD5<''  only  this  much,  that  what  follows  is  to  be  re- 
garded, not  as  something  thathas  just  gone  forth,  some- 
thing to  be  executed  at  once  for  the  present  church, 
but  as  an  ideal  word  of  God  according  toitspoint  of  de- 
parture and  aim, We  have  said  above  that  Q^  with  a 

suffix  referring  to  Jehovah  occurs  much  oftener  in  the 
second  part  than  in  the  first.    The  same  is  to  be  saii 
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of  D\lSx  with  the  suffix  referring  to  Israel.  Tt /X  oc- 
curs twice  in  the  first  part(vii.  13  ;  xxv.  1),  five  time?  in 
the  second  (xl.  2Y;  xlix.  4,  5;  Ivii.  21;  Ixi.  10);  IJ^hSx 
six  times  in  the  first  part  (i.  10 ;  xxv.  9 ;  xxvi.  13 ;  xxxv. 
2;  ixxvi.  7;  xxxvii.  20),  eight  times  in  the  second  (xl. 
3,8;  xlii.  17;  lii.  10;  Iv.  7 ;  lix.  13;  Ixi.  2,6);  'ypSx  in 
the  first  part  properly  only  once  in  the  sense  here  under 
review  (vii.  11;  beside  thisxxxvii.  4, 10),  six  times  in  the 
second  (xli.  10,  13;  xliii.  3;  xlviii.  17;  li.  15;  Iv.  5J; 
Til /S  occurs  not  at  all  in  the  first  part,  on  the  other 
hand  nine  times  in  the  second  (li.  20,  22;  lii.  7;  liv.  6; 
Ix.  9, 19;  Ixii.  3,  5;  Ixvi.  9);  DDTlSx  in  the  first  part 
only  xxxv.  4,  in  the  second  xl.  1,  9 ;  lix.2;  Vri/X  in  the 
sense  meant  here  only  1.  10;  Iviii.  2;  HTl/X  and 
OnTl/X  occur  in  this  sense  in  neither  part.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  affectionate  v?ords  of  endearment 
should  occur  oftener  in  the  book  of  comfort  than  in  the 
book  of  threatening. 

Ver.  2.  The  question  might  be  raised  whether  ''^  is 
to  be  construed  as  a  causal  particle.  But  in  that  case 
IKIp  must  be  referred  to  what  precedes,  and  that,  say, 
in  the  sense  of  ^X7D  ^X'lp  {Jer.  iv.  5)  in  order  that  it 
may  not  stand  as  fiat  and  superfluous.  This  construc- 
tion is  not  allowable  here  because  IX'^p  must  be  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  37~7^  nDl- 

Wo  must  therefore  refer  IXTD  to  whai  follows,  and 
*3,  in  the  sense  of  "that,"  iotroduces  the  objective 
clause. X^V  only  here  and  Dan.  viii.  12  is  used  as 

T    T 

feminine.  The  reason  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this,  that 
In  both  passages  the  word  is  conceived  as  collective,  i. 
e.,  as  designation,  not  of  a  single  conflict,  but  of  a  mul- 
titude of  conflicts,  of  a  long  continued  period  of  con- 
flict.  X/D  of  time  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  24  ;  xxlx.  21;  Jer. 

xxv.  12)  occurs  again  m  Isaiah  only  Ixv.  20  in  the  Piel. 

The  expression  Q"  733  occurs  elsewhere  only  Job 

xi.  6;   the  singular,  also,    733,    duplicatio,   only    Job 
xli.  4. 
Ver.  3.   Piel  *1U?\  "make  straight,"  occurs  again  only 

xlv.  2,  13. T\^'^}J,  regio  arida,  apart  from  xxxv.  1,  6, 

occurs  in  part  first    only  xxxiii.  9;    whereas  in  part 

second,  beside  the  present  it  occurs  xli,  19 ;  li.  3. 

H/DD  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  here  xi.  16 ;  xix.  23 ; 
Ixii.  10;  comp.  xxxiii.  8  ;  xlix.  11 ;  lix.  7.  It  occurs  be- 
side vii.  3 ;  xxxvi.  2.  It  is  "  the  highway,  embankment 
road,  cAaussee." 

Ver.  4.  73K/  a  word  of  frequent  recurrence,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  introduction  :  ii.  9,  11, 12,  17 ;  v.  15 ; 
then  X.  33;  xxix.  4;  xxxii.  18;  also  the  antithesis  of 
*in  and  nj?3J  in  parallelism  occurs  very  often  in  part 
first:  ii.  14;  x.  32;  xxx.  17,  25;  xxxi.  4,  and  somewhat 
oftener  still  in  part  secoad:  xl.  4,12;  xli.  15;  xlii.  15; 

liv.  10;  Iv.  12;  Ixv.  7. 3p;t  in  the  present  sense  only 

here;  comp.  Jer.  xvii.  9. ^lt:/''0  xi.  4  in  the  ethical 

sense;  xlii.  16. Dp^  ^tt. Xey., from  03""  alligavWExod. 

ixvni.  28;  xxxix.  21,  Mkejugum  from  jungere,  "  the  join- 
ing," particularly  the  union  between  two  mountains, 
"the  yoke." 
Ver.  5.  n^p3  again  in  Isaiah  only  xli.  18;  Ixiii.  14. 
'The  expression  '•>  ^^33  is  found  in  Isaiah  again 
only  xxxv.  2;  Iviii.  8;  Ix.  1.  ' '^  1133  hSjJ  does  not  oc- 
cur again  in  Isaiah,    The  expression  seems  to  connect 


with  f^  1133  nX"lJ  in  the  Pentateuch  :  Exod.  xvi.  10; 

Lev.  ix.  6;  Num.   xiv.  10,  eic. lii'3~73  found  again 

only  xlix.  26  ;  Ixvl.  16,  23,  24 ;  with  following  '^^\''  again 

only  in  Job  xxxiv.  15. The  clause  1X11  to  lin"'  if"  to 

be  referred  to  what  precedes,  and  not  to  what  follows. 
For  if  1X1  were  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  spiritual 
seeing,  of  knowing,  still  it  would  be  a  secondary  thought 
that  all  flesh  shall  know  that  revelation  as  one  that  was 
announced  beforehand.  The  chief  thing  will  be  that 
they  will  verify  with  their  own  eyes  that  revelation. 
And  this  seeing  shall  win  them  to  the  Loed.  Moreover 
1X1    evidently  corresponds    to  the    preceding  H/JJ- 

t:  ■ 

Therefore  the  pronominal  object  must  be  supplied  to 
IXT  as  is  often  the  case.  The  causal  clause  "\  '"'  "'£3  "f^ 
relates  to  all  that  precedes. 

Ver.  6.  Notice  the  verbal  form  IDX  with  a  simple 
Vav  copulatioum.  It  does  not  say  10X^1-  That  would 
be  to  present  this  saying  as  a  new  chief  member  of  the 
consecutio  rerum,  of  the  succession  of  facts  that  nat- 
urally unfold  themselves.  That  might  and  perhaps 
would  have  happened  were  it  a  merely  earthly  transac- 
tion that  is  treated.  To  represent  such  in  the  complete- 
ness   of   its    successive    points,  it    must    have    read : 

'ui  [^;^i_  xipx  nn  "ipx^}  lox  Sip  ;^Di^xi.  But 

the  Prophet  translates  us  into  the  spirit  world  where 
time  and  apace  cease.  There  whatwith  us  develops  one 
after  another  is  side  by  side.  For  this  reason  the  Pro- 
phet here  makes  use  of  a  form  of  speech  which  other- 
wise serves  only  to  fill  out  some  trait  or  to  mention  ac- 
companying circumstances;  comp.  yi.  3;  xxi.  7;  xxix. 
11  .sq. ;  Ixv.  8. lii^3n~73 :  '^\^2  is  meant  collectively 

T  T  -  T  .  ( 

or  as  designation  of  the  genua:  whereas  in  1Ey3~73 
ver.  5  (each  flesh)  it  has  individual  signification. 

Ver.  7.    The  perfects  E'3''  and  73J  must  not  be  com- 

•"T  ""T 

pared  with  the  aoristus  gnomicus  of  the  Greeks  (nor 
even  xxvi.  9  ;  comp.  my  remarks  in  loc).  For  only  that 
Hebrew  verbal  form  that  has,  too,  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion, therefore  includes  that  of  time,  viz.:  the  imperf., 
with  Vav  cons.,  can  be  compared  with  the  Greek  aorist. 
Here,  as  in  xxvi.  9,  the  perf.,  designates  timeless  ob- 
jectivity and  reality.  "'3  is  not  "for,'"  but  "when." 
Were  it  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  for,"  then  the  nature  of 
the  wind  would  be  designated  as  the  constant  cause  of 
the  withering  of  vegetation.  But  it  withers  also  when 
its  time  comes,  without  wind.  But  when  a  hot  desert 
wind  (xviii.  4;  Jer.  iv.  11)  blows,  then  it  withers  espe- 
cially quick.  ^^2  fio.vit,inJlavtt,  occur 3  in  Kal  only  here. 
Hiph.  Gen.  xv.  11 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  18. There  is  much  un- 
certainty about  the  origin  of  tne  particle  |3X.  Gesen. 
(Tkes.  p.  668  under  [37),  Fueest.  (Lex.  under  pX  and 
T3)  and  Ewald  §  205  d  seem  to  me  to  be  right  in  main- 
taining that  pX,  on  account  of  its  derivation  from  p, 
has  resident  in  it  an  argumentative  meaning.  Thus 
Fueest.  regards  it  primarily  as  "a  strengthened  p  =- 
therefore  in  a  resumptive  apodosis."  He  refers  in  proof 
to  Exod.  ii.  14  and  to  our  passage.  And  in  fact  Exod.  ii. 
14  seems  to  involve  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion.  For 
after  Moses  perceived  the  defiant  answer  of  the  He- 
brew man,  he  cries  out:  n3"in  V'^U  T3X.    Would  not 

T  T   -  ~  "  T 

this  be  most  correctly  rendered  :  "is  the  matter  there- 
fore really  known  ?" It  is  clear  that  the  omission  of 

ver.  7  in  the  Alexand.  and  Vatic,  text  of  the  LXX.  is 
owing  to  arbitrariness,  if  not  to  oversight.  Koppe, 
Gesenius,  Hitziq,  who  regard  the  whole  verse,  or  at  least 
7  6  as  a  gloss,  as    "a  very  diluted,  sense-disturbing 
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thought,"  as  "  an  ejaculation  of  a  reader,"  only  proTS 
thereby  how  little  they  have  understood  the  sense  and 
connection  of  the  prophetic  discourse. 

Ver.  8.  The  words  TXn  ^T  are  talcen  verbatim  from 
XV.  6,  like  r'i"  hn  from  xxviii.  1,  where  we  find  |"y 
S^j-    The  expressioa  Dip'  "13T  occurs  in  Isa.  viii.  10, 

conip.  vii.  7. 

Ver.  9.  Piel  T^D  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  part 
second:  xli.  27;  lii.  7;  Ix.  6;  Ixi.  1,  a  fact  that  need  oc- 
casion no  surprise.  For  it  is  natural  that  the  word, 
which  means  cvayyeM^cLv,  should  be  found  chiefly  in 

the  evayye/^^oy  of  the  Old  Testament.- Vlp  D'TH  xiii. 

2,  Iviii.  1. nb3  comp.  'T  n32  x.  13.  With  that  ex- 
ception ni)  occurs  only  in  the  second  part:  (xxxvii. 
3j;  xh26,  29,  31;  xll.  1;    xliv.  12;  xlix.   4;    1.  2  ;    Ixiii.  1. 

The  expression  XTrl  7i<  is  very  frequent  not  only 

in  Isaiah  but  also  in  the  whole  Old  Testament;  vii.  4; 
viii.  12;  X.  24;  xxxv.  4;    xxxvii.  6  ;  xl.  9;    xli. 10,  13,  14; 

xliii.  1.  5;   xliv.  2;   li.  7;  liv.  4,  14. DD'H^X   Hjn 

strongly  reminds  one,  and  just  by  reason  of  what  fol- 
lows, of  xxxv.  4.    Citmp.  beside  XXV.  9.   The  expression 
is  found  in  no  other  Prophet. 
Ver.  10.  pin3,  3  essentiae.    plfl  occurs  agaic  xxvii. 

1;  xxviii.  2. mn'  ""JIX  occurs  ten  times  in  the  first 

part:  iii.  15;  vii.  7  ;  x.  24,  etc.,  and  thirteen  times  in  the 

.second  part:    xlviii.  16;    xlix.  22;   li,  5,9,  etc. The 

clause  17  TH^^  ^'"^11  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  fore- 
going chief  clause,  but  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  a  clause 
expressive  of  situation  (comp.  Ewald,  §  306,  c;  341  a. 


sqq.),  that  more  precisely  explains  the  notion  pTn3. 

1^  is  properly  I>nt.  commodi,  not  mere  Dat.  ethicut 

as  in  "il  "^^  ver.  9,  which  is,  moreover,  to  be  seen  from 
the  masculine  17.    For  were   it  Dat.  ethicus,  then,  cor- 
responding to  che  gender  of  J?"1I,  it  must  read  ri7. 
Ver.  11.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  verb  nV"!  is  never 

T    T 

used  in  part  first  in  the  sense  of  "to  pasture,"  the  ac- 
tion of  the  shepherd,  although  n''j;T  "shepherds"  oc- 
curs xxxi.  4  (xxxviii.  12J,  (comp.  V.  17;  xi.  7 ;  xiv.  30; 
xxvii.  10;  XXX.  21).  In  part  second,  also,  the  word 
means  "pasture"  in  the  active  sense  only  once;  Ixi.  5, 
three  times  "  pasture  'of  beasts:  xliv.  20;  xlix.  9;  Ixv. 

25. n.J?T  "  shepherd  "  in  part  second  :   xliv.  28;lvi. 

11;  Ixiii.  n. Tlj;  "  the  flock  "  found  again  xvii.  2; 

xxxii.  14. D'K/tD  =    D''7£D    from    "'713    occurs  in 

T :  T  :  ■  : 

Isaiah   only  here  {comp.    1  Sam.  xv.   4).     Beside   this 

nSa  Ixv.  2'. p'n   occurs  again  only  Ixv.  6,  7. 

The  word  jl'lbj'  is  joined  Gen.  xxxiii.  13  with  [XJ  and 
Ipn  ;  is  used  therefore  of  sucking  beeves  and  sheep, 
1  Sam.  vi.  7,  10  of  sucking  beeves  alone,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  71 
as  here  used  of  botli  without  addition.  The  word  oc- 
curs only  here,  in  I«aiah.  But  comp  7^_^,  "  the  suck- 
ling" xlix.  15;  Ixv.  20 ;,"Q,  which  has  in  Gen.  xlvii. 

17  the  meaning  "  to  bring  through,"  sustentare,  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  22,  the  meaning  "to  protect,  hedge  about,"  and 
also  Isa.  li.  18  the  meauiug  "  careful  guiding,"  occurs  in 
Isaiah  be.-ide  here  and  the  passage  just  named,  only 
xlix.  10. 


EXEGETICiL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  We  have  here  before  us  the  Prologue  both 
of  the  first  discourse  and  of  the  entire  prophetic 
cycle  of  xl.  12 — Ixvi.  24.  For  the  representation 
of  Jehovah  as  the  comforter  after  protracted  suf- 
fering (vers.  1,  2),  as  the  true  One,  whose  word 
abides  when  all  tliat  is  earthly  is  destroyed  (vers. 
6-8),  and  as  the  true  shepherd  that  leads  His  peo- 
ple with  paternal  care  (ver.  11)  corresponds  to 
what  follows  (xl.  12  and  onwards),  wherein  Jeho- 
vah is  portrayed  as  the  infinite,  incomparable, 
almighty  God,  and  the  restorer  of  His  people,  so 
that  we  find  in  our  passage  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  of  part  second  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  Their 
contents  are  predominantly  consolatory  ;  but  oiir 
passage  is  like  the  outline  of  the  thoughts  of  peace 
therein  unfolded.  The  outward  form  of  the  dis- 
course, moreover,  bears  the  imprint  of  this  inward 
correspondence.  The  entire  second  part  is  domi- 
nated by  the  fundamental  number  three.  For  it 
is  composed  of  three  subdivisions,  of  which  each 
consists  of  three  times  three,  therefore  nine  dis- 
courses. But  our  Prologue  consists  first  of  an  in- 
troduction that  contains  twice  three  clauses.  By 
three  imperatives,  namely  ("  comfort  ye,"  "speak 
ye,"  "cry")  it  is  announced  that  the  Lord  has  a 
comforting  message  for  His  people,  and  by  three 
clauses,  each  of  which  begins  with  '3  ("that," 
"that,"  "for")  is  stated  what  is  the  contents  of 
this  joyful  message  (vers.  1.  2).  Hahn  was  the 
first  to  maintain  (what  Delitzscii,  too,  finds 
"not  without  truth,"  p.  408)  that  these  three 
clauses  beginning  with  ^3  correspond  to  the  three 

calls  that  follow  (vers.  3-5,  6-8,  9-11)  and  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  book,  not  only  in  respect  to 


number  but  also  their  contents.  That  there  is  a 
correspondence  in  respect  to  number  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  But  that  the  contents  corresponds  to 
the  three  times  three  corresponding  degrees  can 
only  be  made  out  by  great  ingenuity. 

After  the  prologue  of  the  prologue,  there  fol- 
low, as  remarked,  three  calls,  each  of  which  com- 
prises three  Masoretic  verses.  But  by  the  similar 
beginnings  of  the  three  calls,  and  by  their  inter- 
nal arrangement,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Ma- 
soretic division  into  verses  corresponds  in  general 
here  to  that  division  into  periods  intended  also 
by  the  author.  Only  in  regard  to  the  first  njn 
(behold)  at  the  close  of  ver.  9  (comp.  below)  there 
may  be  a  divergence.  Each  of  the  three  calls 
begins  with  a  vivid  dramatic  announcement.  And 
here,  in  fact,  occurs  a  remarkable  gradation.  The 

first  call  is  introduced  by  the  simple  XIIP  7lp 
("  Hark  I  a  call ").  The  second  call  begins  with 
the  extended  formula,  containing  a  summons  to 

call  Nips  no  1DN1  Xip  1DN  '71p.  The  third 
call,  finally,  begins  with  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive formula  of  summons.  It  contains  three  mem- 
bers :  1)  go  up  .on  a  high  mountain  evangeli.'tt  Zion; 

2)  raise  with  might  thy  voice  evangelist  Jerusalem; 

3)  raise  it,  fear  not,  say  to  the  cities  of  Judah.  Here- 
with it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  third  member 
itself  has  again  three  verbs  ("raise,  "  be  not 
afraid,"  "say").  There  follows  then  on  this 
threefold  formula  of  summons  a  threefold  n:n 
(behold)  vers.  9,  10.  Here,  perhaps,  the  Ma-so- 
retic  division  into  verses  may  not  quite  corres- 
pond to  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet.    For  if  the 
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first  njn  corresponds  to  the  two  that  follow,  then 
the  clause  introduced  by  it  ought  rather  to  be  re- 
ferred to  what  follows.  Verse  9,  accordingly, 
ought  to  end  with  the  word  Judah.  The  con- 
cluding verse  (11)  also  contains  three  members; 
1)  he  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  2)  he  shall 

gailia bosom ;  3)   sliall  gently  lead with 

young.  According  to  this  the  division  into  threes 
IB  not  absolutely  carried  out  in  the  prologue,  but 
only  ju.st  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  spirit- 
less, outward  mechanism,  and  tiresome  monotony, 
and  with  such  delicacy  that  it  reveals  itself  only 
to  close  observation  and  not  at  all  in  a  disagree- 
able way.  Thereby  the  Prophet  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  real  artist.  Moreover  this  tri- 
partite division  has  its  complete  analogy  in  Isai- 
ah's style  in  that  twofold  division  that  we  noticed 
in  the  second  introduction  and  in  chaps,  xxiv. — 
xxvii. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  thought,  the  tliree 
calls  contain  a  threefold  specification  of  that  gen- 
eral announcement  of  salvation  contained  in  vers. 
1  and  2.  The  first  call  (vers.  3-5)  expresses  the 
thought  that  now  is  the  time  to  get  out  of  the  way 
every  outward  and  inward  obstacle  that  may  ob- 
struct the  promised  revelation  of  glory.  The  se- 
cond call  (vers.  6-8)  declares  that  all  earthly  glory 
— even  of  the  elect  people — must  be  destroyed 
before  and  in  order  that  Jehovah's  promise  of 
glory  may  be  fulfilled  in  its  complete  sense.  The 
third  call,  finally,  (vers.  9-11)  summons  Israel, 
which  is  in  exile,  to  rally  to  its  Lord,  who  comes 
as  Redeemer,  and  to  commit  itself  to  His  faithful, 
parental  guidance. 

2.  Comfort all   her   sins. — Vers.   1,   2. 

With  three  emphatically  comforting  words  the 
Prophet  begins.  For  the  twice-repeated  IDTIJ, 
that  stands  significantly  at  the  head,  as  the  stamp, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  entire  second  part,  is  not  alone 
comforting.  The  object  "  my  people,"  that  de- 
pendson  it,  is  quite  as  much  so.  Although  judged 
and  exiled,  Israel  had  not  ceased  to  be  Jehovah's 
people,  the  elect  peculiar  people.  It  is  usual  to 
understand  the  prophets  to  be  the  ones  addressed. 
But  it  was  not  possible  for  every  Israelite  to  hear 
the  voice  of  a  prophet  directly.  Hence  there  lies 
also  in  the  words  a  summons  to  carry  the  pro- 
phetic word  further.  Every  one  shall  help  to 
comfort.  Each  one  shall  contribute  his  part,  so 
that  the  comforting  word  of  God  may  come  to  all 
the  members  of  the  people.  Not  once  only  will 
the  LoED  assure  Israel  of  His  consolation.  With 
emphasis  in  ver.  2  He  summons  the  same  ones 
whom  He  had  already  commanded  in  ver.  1  to 
comfort  His  people,  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  Jeru- 
salem (personification  and  metonymy  at  the  same 
time,  comp.  iv.  4  ;  xl.  9  ;  xli.  27).     The  phrase 

"']!  '^3T  (to  speak  out  over  the  heart,  to  charm 
the  heart,  to  cover  with  words,  to  sooth,  to  quiet) 
occurs  elsewhere  eight  times  in  the  Old  Test. : 
Gen.  xxxiv.  3 ;  1.  21 ;  Jud.  xix.  3 ;  Euth  ii.  13  ; 
2Sam.xix.  8;  2  Chron.  xxx.  22  ;  xxxii.  6  ;  Hos. 
n.  16._  Whereas  "  speak  ye  to  the  heart "  implies 
afiecting  address,  ITNp  (call  ye)  involves  rather 
the  notion  of  loud,  strong  and  clear  speaking.  By 
every  means  the  conviction  must  be  brought  to 
'he  people  that  now  the  time  of  grace  is  at  hand. 
— f*^^,  militia,  "  warfare "  is  used  here  figura- 
tively as  in  Job  vii.  I ;  x.  17 ;  xiv.  14.    As  in 


general  the  trials  and  troubles  of  this  life  can  be 
set  forth  as  conflicts  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  11  sqq.  ;  1 
Tim.  vi.  12  f  2  Tim.  ii.  3  sqq. ;  iv.  7),  so  here  the 
whole  time  of  Israel's  affliction  and  suffering  and 
especially  the  exile  is  designated  as  a  time  of 
conflict. 

The  second  clause  HJl;?  n:f^J  'J  ("for  her 
guilt  is  thoroughly  tasted"),  is  difiicult.  First 
of  all  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Prophet  has  here 
in  mind  the  passages  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  41,  43.  It  is 
said  there  that  when  the  judgment  of  exile  shall 
come  upon  the  people  Israel  the  land  will  be  de- 
sert, and  by  that  means  shall  enjoy  the  rest 
which  it  could  not  enjoy  so  long  as  the  land  was 
inhabited  by  a  disobedient  people  that  would 
not     observe    the    prescribed    Sabbath    seasons 

(r\^hi!  DDnniy'a  Dym2m  nnai^-xV  •m^h  nx 

Lev.  xxvi.  35).  The  land  will  then  enjoi/  its  time 
of  rest  ( n'nh3»-nN  nsin  ver.  34).  nsi  with 
the  accusative  is  "  to  have  pleasure  in  something, 
enjoy  something,  delectari  aliguare."  The  Hiph. 
j^^in  that  stands  parallel  with  nX")/1  is  nothing 
else  than  a  direct  causative  Hiphil  which  means 
"  delectationcm  agere,  to  pursue  pleasure,"  thus  sig- 
nifies continued,  undisturbed  enjoyment ;  as  e.  g. 
^''p'lp'n  is  not  merely  quielum  faeere  but  quielum 
agere  (vii.  4),  and  like  expressions,  such  as 
I'iptyn,  ['j^n,  etc.,  signify  not  merely  "  make  fat, 
make  white,"  but  a  continued  activity  whose  pro- 
duct is  "  to  be  fat,  to  be  white  "  In  contrast  with 
this  thought  that  the  land  shall  enjoy  its  period 
of  rest  stands  now  the  other  (Lev-  xxvi.  41,  43) 
that  the  people  in  exile  shall  enjoy  their  guilt: 
"  the  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them,  and  shall 
enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she  lieth  desolate  with- 
out them ;  and  they  shall  accept  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Iheir  iniquity  "  (DJ'l^-nN  WV  DHI  "they 
shall  enjoy  their  fault,"  ver.  43).  Tliis  expres- 
sion "  enjoy  their  guilt,"  is  manifestly  ironical. 
Whereas  the  absence  of  the  wicked  people  is  for 
the  land  a  benefit,  an  enjoyment,  the  people  in 
exile  must  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  disobedience. 
They  must  at  last  taste  how  bitter  and  bad  it  is  to 
forsake  the  Lokd  (Jer.  ii.  19),  after  having  been 
unwilling  to  believe  that  apostacy  from  the  Lord 
was  ruinous.  If  now  ]1i'  HVI  is  f mi  culpa,  delectari 
cu(fi(X,  then  pi?  HSIJ  is  the  passive  of  it,  and  means 
"the  fault  is  enjoyed,  thoroughly  tasted."  Niph. 
nSIJ,  it  is  true,  occurs  in  many  places  where  it  is 
used  of  the  favorable  acceptance  of  sacrifices. 
But  there  it  means  "enjoyed,"  "accepted  as 
lovely  enjoyment,"  "  to  be  pronounced  wel- 
come." Moreover  this  use  is  found  only  in  Le- 
viticus: i.  4;  vii.  18;  xix.  7;  xxii.  23,  25,  27. 

If  i'^i!  ever  had  the  meaning  "  guilt  offering," 
then  the  matter  would  be  quite  simple.  For  then 
nVIJ  njlj.'  would  mean  "  their  guilt  offering  is  fa- 
vorably accepted."  But  it  never  has  this  mean- 
ing. We  can  only  say  therefore  that  the  Prophet 
construes  nX"IJ  in  the  sense  of  "is  enjoyed,''  so 
that  it  forms  the  antithesis  of  D:V  l^T,  Levit. 
xxvi.  41,  43. 

That  mournful  time  when  Israel  must  enjoy  the 
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bitter  fruits  of  its  sin  is  now  gone.  The  peculiar 
ironical  antithesis  of  "  the  land  shall  enjoy  her 
Babbalhs,"  and  "  they  shall  enjoy  their  fault,"  has 
the  effect  that  we  are  necessitated  to  hear  now  of 
an  enjoyed,  thoroughly  tasted  guilt-broth  into 
which  they  have  broken  crumbs  for  themselves 
and  have  now  eaten  it  up.  The  third  clause  be- 
ginning with  '3  is  best  construed  as  an  objective 
clause  parallel  with  the  two  preceding  objective 
clauses.  For  if  it  were  a  causal  clause,  as  Hahn 
would  have  it,  it  must  be  so  indicated  by  an  un- 
mistakable causal  particle  opposed  to  the  two  ob- 
jective particles  preceding.     But  that  the  Perfect 

nnp7  is  not  to  betaken  in  a  future  sense  ("in 
time  to  come  receives,"  Hahn)  is  plain  from  the 
parallelism  with  the  foregoing  f'erfects.     Nor  can 

D'7£!3  mean  the  double  amount  of  salvation 
(Hahn,  comp.  Ixi.  7),  for  neither   nnp?,   nor 

n'nX£3n"7D3  suits  that.  The  former  does  not  for 
the  reasons  already  given ;  the  latter  does  not  be- 
cause it  must  in  that  case  read  ^n^.  For  how 
Hahn  can  say  that  the  sins  are  the  means  by 
which  Jerusalem  comes  into  passession  of  a  dou- 
ble amount  of  salvation  is  incomprehensible.  If 
Jerusalem  had  not  committed  these  sins,  would  it 
then  have  been  the  worse  off  for  it  ?  The  Prophet 
can  therefore  only  mean  to  say  that  Jerusalem  has 
received  double  punishment,  has  been  chastised 
with  double  rods.  Then  3  is  the  preposition  of  re- 
compense, as  the  recompense  may  be  regarded 
as   the   means  in    order  to  acquiring  the   thing 

["  comp.  Gen.  xxix.  18,  7n"i3,  properly  by  means 
of  Kachel,  as  the  price  is  the  means  by  which  one 
acquires  the  work  or  the  wares."  From  Dr.  N.'s 
Gramm. — Tr.]. 

But  how  can  it  be  said  that  Jehovah  has  laid 
on  double  the  punishment  deserved  ?  Plow  does 
this  agree  with  His  justice  ?  One  must  remember 
first  that  the  executors  of  the  judgments  against 
Israel  did  not  merely  restrict  themselves  to  the 
measure  of  chastisement  determined  by  .Jehovah, 
but  ex  propriis  intensified  it,  and  thus  "brought  on 
Israel  a  measure  of  punishment  pressed  down  and 
shaken  together  (x.  7;  Jer.  1.  7, 11,  17,  etc.).  Yet 
if  Jehovah  permitted  this,  He  is  still  accountable 
for  it,  seeing  He  could  hinder  it.  And  Jer.  xvi. 
18:  "And  first  I  will  recompense  their  iniquity 
and  their  sin  double"  shows  that  this  severe  mea- 
sure was  intended  by  God.  But  was  it  really  too 
severe  ?  Delitzsch  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  juristic  sense. 
It  is  rather  to  be  taken  rhetorically.  It  is  an  hy- 
perbola, meant  to  set  forth  the  compassionating 
love  of  God  in  the  clearest  light.  For  this  love 
is  at  once  sa  high  and  so  humble  that  it  accuses 
and  excuses  itself  as  if  it  had  done  too  much  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  Thereby,  too,  it  betrays 
the  motive  for  that  overflowing  salvation  it  pro- 
poses to  display.  For  if  one  has  given  others  so 
much  pain,  he  will  gladly  make  it  up  by  so  much 
the  greater  benefaction. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  vers.  1,  2,  first  the 
Prophet  speaks.  For  by  means  of  "saith  your 
God  "  he  takes  up  tlie  word  himself  in  order  to 
introduce  the  Lord  as  speaking  the  remaining 
words  to  njl;;.     In  the  latter  half  of  ver.  2  the 


Prophet  himself  again  speaks,  as  appears  from 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord."  Tiie  Prophet  there- 
fore partly  cites  the  verba  ipsissima  of  Jehovah, 
partly  states  what  the  Lokd  has  done.  This  ia 
the  usual  manner  of  prophetic  announcements. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  this  here,  because  in  what 
follows  there  is  joined  in  climax  fashion  an  un- 
usual form  of  announcement. 

2.    The   voice hath  spoken  it. — Vers. 

3-.5.  The  Prophet  hears  a  voice.  He  does  not 
say  whence  or  from  whom  the  voice  came.  This 
is  unusual.  For  if  now  and  then  in  other  cases 
the  prophets  hear  terrestrial  or  super-terrestrial 
voices,  still  in  every  case  the  source  of  it  is  ex- 
plained. The  context  makes  known  whence  and 
why  the  voice  sounds  (comp.  xxi.  11  ;  Ezek.  i. 
28;  Dan.  x.  9).  Here  one  learns  only  that  a 
voice  sounded.  This  is  manifestly  a  rhetorical 
embellishment.  The  Prophet  would  make  pro- 
minent thereby  the  importance  of  what  follows 
by  saying  that  it  was  important  to  him  in  an 
especially  solemn  way   by  a  special    superter- 

restrial  voice.  Nllp  /Ip  can  in  itself  mean: 
''a  voice  cries"  (comp.  e.  (7.  Mic.  vi.  9).  But  it 
is  more  drastic  and  consonant  with  other  analo- 
gies to  take  the  words  as  an  exclamatory  phrase 
and  as  a  genitive  relation  (comp.  vi.  4;  xiii.4;  Hi. 
8;  Ixvi.  6).  A  heavenly  messenger,  then,  brings 
the  command  to  prepare  for  the  Lord  the  way- 
through  the  desert  (vers.  3,  4).  This  com- 
mand has  evidently  a  double  sense.  For  in  the 
first  place  the  people  shall  in  fact  be  redeemed 
out  of  exile  and  be  brought  back  home.  And 
Jehovah  Himself  will  conduct  this  return,  as 
appears  beyond  doubt  from  vers.  9-11.  But  the 
LoED  will  lead  them  in  order  that  the  journey  of 
the  people  may  be  made  easy  and  prosperous 
without  obstacle  or  attack  (comp.  xli.  17  sqq. ; 
xliii.  1  sqq.,  14  sqq. ;  xlviii.  20  sq. ;  xlix.  9sqq. ; 
Iv.  12  sq. ;  Ivii.  14).  Such  is  certainly  the  im- 
mediate sense  of  our  passage.  In  fact,  the  whole 
context,  especially  In  its  immediate  connection 
with  the  comforting  prologue,  proves  that  it  con- 
tains a  promise  and  not  an  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance. With  this  agrees  ver.  5,  which  plainly 
declares  that  vers.  3,  4  announce  the  fulfilment, 
evident  to  all  the  world,  of  a  promise  given  long 
before  by  the  LoKD.  But  of  course  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  old  figurative  meaning  given 
already  by  John  the  Baptist  is  also  justified.  For 
in  the  first  place  it  comports  with  the  universal 
and  everywhere  to  be  assumed  principles  of  the 
divine  pedagogy,  that  that  physical  desolation  of 
the  way  homewards  were  not  possible  without  an 
ethical  desolation  of  the  ways  of  the  heart.  And 
in  the  second  place,  since  the  language  is  such 
that  it  can  mean  both,  this  possibility  of  double- 
meaning  makes  it  a  natural  conjecture  that  such 
was  actually  intended.  In  the  third  place  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  this  first  voice  announces  the 
chief  matter,  redemption  and  return  home,  in  0 
general  way.  The  second  (vers.  6-8)  gives  ex- 
planation respecting  the  when  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  third  (vers.  9-11)  defines  the  man- 
ner of  fulfilment,  and  contains  only  in  this  respect 
those  two  points,  one  after  the  other,  which  in 
vers.  3-5  we  observe  in  one  another.  For  what 
is  that  ''behold  your  God,"  ver.  9,  but  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Loed  by  repentance  and 
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faith  will  come  to  His  people  ?  And  what  are 
vers.  10  and  11  but  the  statement  that  the  Lord 
Himself  as  a  parental  guide  will  come  home  with 
His  people? 

13133  ver.  3  is  referred  by  the  LXX.,  the  VuLO. 
and  the  Evangelists  (Mat.  iii.  3 :  Mark  i.  3 ; 
Luke  iii.  4)  to  what  precedes.  This  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  accents,  but  to  the  very  sound  of 
the  words,  since  "I31D3  evidently  corresponds  to 
the  following  n31j?3,  and  must  be  construed  like 
the  latter.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  application 
of  these  words,  calling  himself  a  <pav^  liouvroc,  hv 
ri)  epf/iiu  (John  i.  23),  followed  the  LXX.  He 
found  in  that  sound  of  words  familiar  to  his 
hearers,  which  our  passage  has  in  that  transla- 
tion, a  fitting  expression  for  what  he  would  say, 
without  meaning  to  give  thereby  an  authentic  in- 
terpretation of  the  original  text  (corap.  Tholuck, 
Tke  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  1838,  p.  5).  For 
when  Delitzsch  says  :  "  One  may,  indeed  ought, 
as  it  appears,  to  represent  to  himself  that  the 
caller,  going  out  into  the  desert,  summons  men 
to  make  a  road  in  it,"  I  can  find  no  point  of  sup- 
port for  this  statement  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The 
command  to  make  a  road  in  the  desert  does  not 
of  necessity  sound  out  of  the  desert  itself.  If  the 
matter  itself  presents  no  necessity  for  this  view,  I 
see  nothing  else  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  indicate 
that  the  voice  which  the  Prophet  heard  sounded 
out  from  the  desert.  Therefore  the  meaning 
which  the  Baptist,  following  the  LXX.,  gives  to 

the  words  13103  Xllp  7lp  seems  to  me  to  be- 
long to  the  category  of  those  free  citations  that 
ooonr  so  often  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference 
to  Old  Testament  passages,  and  whicli  constitute 
one  of  those  departments  of  biblical  hermeneutics 
that  still  remain  the  most  obscure.  Of  course 
from  our  point  of  view  no  objection  arises  against 
the  meaning  and  application  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists (especially  Luke  iv.  3-6)  to  the  words  that 
follow  13103. 

The  Piel  5153,  used  elsewhere  also  of  clearing 
out  a  house  (Gen.  xxiv.  31 ;  Lev.  xiv.  36)  occurs 
again  in  reference  to  ways,  in  the  sense  of  "  mak- 
ing clear,  light,  opening  a  road;"  Ivii.  14;  Ixii. 
10;  Mai.  iii.  1,  the  last  of  which  passages  is 
likely  a  reference  to  the  present.  The  subject 
of  Ivii.  14  and  Ixii.  10  is  also  that  road  on  which 
the  people  shall  return  out  of  exile  to  their  home. 
If  the  customary  route  from  Babylon  to  Canaan 
did  not  pass  through  the  desert,  yet  the  properly 
nearest  one  did.  And  from  ■llt?^  and  ver.  4  it  is 
seen  that  Israel  was  to  go  along,  not  only  the  most 
convenient,  but  also  the  directest  way  home. 
From  Egypt,  also,  the  people  had  to  traverse  the 
desert  in  order  to  reach  Canaan.  The  notion 
"desert"  plays  an  important  part  in  all  the 
pictures  of  the  future  that  relate  to  the  deliver- 
ance out  of  exile.  How  consonant  to  Isaiah's 
style  it  is  to  represent,  that  on  their  return  home 
ako  from  the  second  exile  Israel  will  wander 
through  the  desert,  may  be  seen  from  xi.  15,  16. 
The  meaning  of  IKJ^  is  evidently  that  the  way  of 
the  people  shall  go  out  straight,  and  thus  be  as  short 
as  possible.  To  be  such,  it  must  make  no  deviations 
cither  in  horizontal  or  vertical  directions.  The 
former  appears  to  be  the  meaning  ofver.  3J; 
the  latter  is  made  prominent  ver.  4.   The  valleys 


(the  form  XU  only  here)  shall  raise  themselves 
(Sjyj  used  antithetically  with  ipp  11,  12;  comp. 
ii.  2,  13,  14;  vi.  1;  xxx.  25;  xxxiii.  10;  Hi.  13; 
Ivii.  7, 15),  and  all  mountains  and  hills  shall 

lower  themselves  [73^',  see  Text,  and  Gr.}  the 
rugged  places  shall  become  even  and  the 
connection  of  mountains  [D31  Bergjoch  see 
Text,  and  Gram.']  shall  become  valley  depths.  The 
Prophet  would  say,  therefore,  that  the  obstacles  that 
would  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Loed  into  the 
heart  of  His  people,  and  thereby  hinder  the  coming 
of  the  people  into  their  land,  shall  be  rid  away. 
And  should  not  thereby  the  glory  of  Jehovah  be- 
come manifest  to  the  world  ?  When  the  nations 
see  how  gloriously  the  people  Israel  serve  their 
God  and  how  gloriously  He  serves  His  people,  will 
they  not  make  efforts  to  attain  the  righteousness 
and  salvation  of  this  people  and  seek  the  Lord 
who  is  the  author  of  both  (comp.  ii.  2  sq.)?  The 
great,  glorious  promise,  which  the  Prophet  has 
just  announced,  must  be  fulfilled,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  does  not  lie.  The  expression  occurs  in 
Isaiah  again  i.  20 ;  Iviii.  14.     Comp.  on  i.  2. 

4.  The    voice stand    forever.  — Vers. 

6-8.  The  rhetorical  dress  of  this  second  call, 
contains  in  relation  to  the  first  a  climax.  For 
there  it  is  simply  said :  "voice  of  one  crying." 
But  here :  "  voice  of  one  saying,  cry  I  And  an- 
swer :  what  shall  I  cry  ?  "  Thus  a  second  voice 
here  precedes  the  voice  of  the  one  calling,  and 
summons  him  to  cry.  This  is  indeed  primarily 
rhetorical  embellishment.  Yet  this  embellish- 
ment has  its  material  reason.  In  the  first  place, 
not  only  is  the  importance  of  the  call  set  in  the 
clearest  light,  but  also  its  divine  source,  as  we 

have  already  seen  was  also  the  aim  of  Nip  7lp 
ver.  3.  In  the  second  place  we  have  this  addi- 
tional, that  the  caller  must  be  summoned  to  call. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the 
second  call  expresses  properly  as  its  immediate 
thought  something  unpleasant.  It  is  like  a  sha- 
dow that  not  only  suddenly,  but  also  almost  in- 
comprehensibly breaks  in  on  the  full  light  of  the 
foregoing  announcement  of  consolation.  For  is 
it  not  an  oppressive  thought,  that  not  only  all 
glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (that  alone 
were  indeed  consolation  for  Israel),  but  also  that 
all  merely  earthly  glory  of  the  elect  people  is 
subject  to  change  ?  Is  it  not  a  deep  humiliation 
that  comes  also  on  the  people  of  God,  that  it  is 
said  to  them,  they  must  be  divested  of  all  their 
own  human  strength  and  adornment,  and  thus  first 
share  the  fate  of  the  totality  of  profane  flesh,  be- 
fore the  divine  promise  can  be  fulfilled  to  them  ? 
Behind  the  caller,  therefore,  there  appears  another 
that  commands  him  to  call  out  what,  of  himself, 
he  would  not  have  called.  The  first  call  is  quite 
spontaneous :  the  second  is  by  special  command. 
The  LXX.  and  VuLO-  take  the  view,  that  the 
summons  to  call  is  directed  to  the  Prophet, 
whence  they  translate  lO?*)  by  koI  elira,  et  dixi. 
But  this  is  plainly  caprice.  The  Prophet  de- 
scribes a  visionary  tiansaction:  he  relates  only 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  10i<)  [see  Text, 
and  Gram-I  must  therefore  signify  that  all  that  ia 
related  here    took    place    simultaneously,   and 
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together,  and  not  one  after  another.  This  suits 
capitally  the  pregnant  brevity  which  the  Pro- 
phet studiously  observes  here  generally.  Ho 
marks  out  the  chief  features  with  only  a  few 
strong  touches  of  the  brush.     Hence  he  leaves 

unnoted  whether  we  are  to  regard  'Ul  "il£'3n~7:3 
as  the  language  of  the  one  calling  or  of  the 
questioner.  It  could  be  both.  The  questioner 
could  have  noticed  the  answer  without  the  Pro- 
phet liearing  it.  Or  the  caller  could  answer 
audibly  to  the  Prophet.  It  was  then  unnecessary 
to  make  the  questioner  say  again  what  was  heard. 
In  short,  the  Prophet  tells  us  only  once  what  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  been  spoken 
twice. 

As  vers.  3,  4  are  no  exhortation  to  repentance, 
60  too  vers.  6-8  are  not  meant  to  be  a  sermon  on 
the  perishableness  of  all  that  is  earthly.  For 
what  fitness  were  there  in  such  a  sermon  here  ? 
Israel  is  to  be  comforted  ;  the  downfall  of  the 
world-power  at  present  so  flourishing,  the  end  of 
their  period  of  conflict,  and  a  corresponding 
period  of  glory  and  triumph  is  to  be  held  up  to 
view.  But  at  the  same  time  Israel  is  to  be 
warned,  in  reference  to  its  entrance  upon  these, 
not  to  surrender  itself  to  rash,  fleshly  hopes.  For 
the  promises  of  that  time  of  glory  will  not  be  so 
quickly  fulfilled.  Israel  thinks,  perhaps,  that 
the  present  generation,  that  the  nation  as  at  pre- 
sent con.stituted,  that  the  present  reigning  Davidic 
dynasty,  that  the  present  Jerusalem  as  now  exist- 
ing is  to  beliold  that  glory.  Just  that  is  false 
hope.  For  all  these  are  flesh,  and  therefore  grass 
and  flower  of  the  fleld,  and  as  such  will  and 
must  peri.sh-  Thereupon,  naturally,  the  fleshly 
Israel  asks:  liow  can  then  the  promises  of  the 
Lord  be  fulfilled?  If  Jerusalem  with  the  temple 
is  destroyed,  and  the  posterity  of  David  extinct, 
the  nation  dissolved  as  a  state  and  scattered  in 
all  lands,  where  then  does  there  remain  room  and 
possibility  for  the  realization  of  that  which  God 
has  promised  ?  The  word  of  the  Loud  standetli 
forever,  replies  the  Prophet.  The  perishing  of  all 
that  is  flesh  in  the  people  of  God  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  realization  of  what  God  has  promised.  On 
the  contrary  I  The  Prophet  makes  us  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  that  the  word  of  the  LoED,  pre- 
cisely because  of  its  own  imperishable  nature, 
finds  in  what  perishes  rather  a  hinderance  than  a 
condition  of  its  own  fulfilment.  Such  is  in  gene- 
ral the  sense  of  our  passage.  If  we  have  correctly 
apprehended  it,  then  the  Prophet  means  thereby 
to  prevent  erroneous  representations  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  fulfilling  what  he  has  be- 
fore, and  especially  in  ver.  5,  held  in  prospect. 

Grass  as  an  image  of  the  perishable,  Ps.  xxxvii. 
2;  xc.  5sq.;  ciii.  15;  cxxix.  6  ;  Job  viil.  12.  Also 
flowers:  Job  xiv.  2;  Ps.  ciii.  15.  The  word  lon 
occurs  only  here  in  the  sense  of  physical  loveli- 
ness, agreeableness.  Elsewhere  it  is  always  used 
of  the  ethical  friendliness,  favor,  complacency  of 
persons  (men  and  God).  But  has  not  the  poet  a 
right  to  personify  things,  and  to  represent  lovely, 
gracious  appearance  as  the  favor  and  friendliness 
that  they  sliow  us?  Whence  the  rendering  d6^a 
(LXX.),  gloria  (VuLQ.)  is  inexact  (more  suitable 
evirpiweia^  Jas.  i.  11),  but  to  retain  the  meaning 
"piety"  would  be  pedantry.  If  the  loveliness 
of  human  things  is  like  the  grass  and  the  flower 


of  the  field,  then  it  must  resemble  these  not  only 
in  blossoming,  but  also  in  casting  its  blossoms. 
The  continuance  of  bloom  here  as  well  as  there  is 
short.  Indeed  grass  and  flower  do  not  even  com- 
plete the  brief  period  of  bloom  appointed  them  by 
nature.  They  wither  before  their  time  when  the 
Lord  breathes  on  them  with  the  scorching  wind 
as  with  a  hot  breath.  The  wind  is  called  "  nn — 
not  only  because  it  is  Jehovah  that  charges  it 
with  its  mission,  but  because,  as  breath,  as  life 
respiration  of  nature,  it  has  a  likeness  to  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  Thus  in  other  places  not  only  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  operates  like  the  wind  (1  Kings 
xviii.  12;  2  Kings  ii.  16)  designated  "  nn,  but 
also  the  wind  that  operates  like  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Hos.  xiii.  15  ;  Isa.  lix.  19). 

From  the  antithesis  to  the  concluding  words, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  stand  forever, 
we  may  infer  that  the  Prophet  in  vers.  6-8  has  in 
mind  primarily  the  people  Israel.  For  would 
the  Prophet  thus  here  in  the  prologue  to  his  great 
consolatory  discourse  comfort  the  heathen  ?  Does 
he  not  begin  with  the  words :  "  comfort,  comfort 
ye  my  people?"  Thus  we  must  understand  by 
''the  word  that  stands''  primarily  that  word  of 
promise  given  to  Israel.  The  coniinuance  of  this 
is  made  prominent  in  contrast  with  the  perishing 
of  all  flesh  ;  thus,  also,  of  the  outward,  fleshly  Is- 
rael. From  the  general  statement,  "all  flesh  is 
grass,"  ver.  6,  the  Prophet  draws  the  conclusion, 
ver.  7  :  therefore,  verily,  the  people  is  grass,  and 
to  this  is  joined  the  further  consequence  that 
therefore  the  people  as  grass  and  flower  must  wi- 
ther and  fade  (ver.  8).  Hence  the  literal  repeti- 
tion of  "the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth." 
From  what  has  been  said  already,  it  results  of 
course  that  we  must  understand  by  DiTi,  ver.  7, 
Israel  and  not  human  kind  (xlii.  5).  At  'he  same 
time  it  is  made  clear  that  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous in  the  text,  but  rather  that  the  Prophet  em- 
ploys only  what  is  needful  to  express  his  thought. 
He  would  say  that,  even  if  in  the  remote  future 
all  that  is  earthly,  and  even  what  is  earthly  in  the 
holy  people,  will  have  perished,  still  the  word  of 
the  Lord  will  remain  and  demonstrate  its  truth 
by  the  fulfilment  of  its  contents. 

5.  O  Zion that  are  with  young. — Vers. 

9-11.  The  third  call  begins  also  with  a  solemn 
summons  to  let  the  call  sound  forth,  and  this  third 
formula  of  summons  is  the  most  copious  of  all,  so 
that  in  this  respect  a  gradation  occurs.  The  Pro- 
phet BO  far  had  heard  the  summons  to  call  and 
the  contents  of  the  call  from  above,  so  that  he  only 
cited  to  his  readers  things  heard ;  hut  here  it  is 
himself  that  emits  the  summons  to  call,  and  de- 
fines the  contents  of  what  i.s  to  be  called.  As  a 
man  he  turns  to,  an  ideal  person,  it  is  true,  yet 
one  conceived  as  human,  to  Zion  or  Jerusalem 
personified,  and  commissions  it  to  assemble  all 
its  children,  that  they  may  rp.lly  about  the  newly 
appearing,  strong  Saviour,  and  commit  themselves 
to  His  faithful  guidance  into  their  home.  The 
relation  of  this  call  therefore  to  the  two  that  pre- 
cede, is  that  it  points  to  the  gathering  for  the  jour- 
ney and  the  guidance  and  providence  during  the 
journey,  after  that  the  first  call  had  treated  of  the 
inward  and  outward  preparation  of  the  way,  and 
the  second  had  dealt  with  the  period  of  the  jour- 
ney. Tlie  first  announcement  of  a  call,  ver.  3, 
contained  one  member ;  the  second,  which  at  tha 
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same  time  is  a  summons  to  call,  ver.  6,  contained 
two  members ;  the  last,  ver.  9,  that  contains  two 
sammona,  has  three  members.  Thus  we  see  the 
inward  emotion  of  the  Prophet  grows  more  intense 
and  seeks  its  expression  in  a  climax.  For  this 
purpose  the  personification  of  the  central  point 
of  the  nation  is  distributed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
function  is  assigned  to  a  twofold  personification, 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  although  each  of  these  two 
and  both  together  represent  only  one  subject,  viz., 
the  ideal  centre  of  the  nation  that  must  now  again 
become  active  and  head  the  cities  of  Judah.  This 
distribution  of  the  role  of  representation  among 
tlie  two  notions  Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  frequent  in 
both  parts  of  our  book :  ii.  3 ;  iv.  3,  4 ;  x.  12,  32 ; 
xxiv.  23;  xxxi.  9  ;  xxxiii.  20;  xxxvii.  22,  32  ; 
xll.  27  ;  xlvi.  13;  Hi.  1,  2  ;  Ixii.  1 ;  Ixiv.  10.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  form  of  expression  is 
by  no  means  found  in  all  the  prophets.  First  we 
find  it  in  Joel:  iii.  5  ;  iv.  16,  17  ;  next  in  Amos: 
i.  2 ;  then  in  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah  : 
iii.  10, 1 2 ;  iv.  2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jeremiah 
uses  the  expression  only  in  two  places :  xxvi.  18, 
as  a  citation  from  Micah  iii.  12,  and  li.  35.  In 
Lamentations  the  expression  occurs  three  times : 
i.  17  ;  ii.  10,  13.  It  is  found  beside  Zeph.  iii.  14, 
16  and  Zech.  i.  14,  17 ;  viii.  3  ;  ix.  9. 

Zion  must  ascend  a  high  mountain  in  order 
to  be  heard  afar  (comp.  xlii.  11 ;  the  expression 
n3J  in  again  xxx.  2-5  ;  Ivii.  7).  Zion  and  Jerusa- 
lem are  addressed  as  n'ltJ/D'?.  This  word  therefore 
has  not  the  genitive  relation  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem 
="  Zion's  herald  of  joy."  Such  it  is  taken  to  be  by 
the  LXX.,  VlTLG.,  Takg.,  and  after  tiiese  by  Ge- 
SENIDS,  HiTZIG,  KUOBEL,  Hahn,  etc.  It  is  the 
attribute  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  following 
reasons  show:  1)  According  to  the  view  of  those 
that  assume  the  genitive  relation,  m^DO  is  to  be 
construed  collectively,  and  designate  the  messen- 
gers of  salvation  as  a  totality,  so  that  it  stands  for 

D'"^E!'5'?  and  means  the  "  embassy  of  salvation  " 
{Heilslotensehaft,  Knobei,).  But  even  if  gram- 
matically this  is  allowable,  still  such  a  collective 
designation  of  messengers  or  of  prophets  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  usus  loquendi.  In  this  sense  the 
sing.  masc.  Its'??  is  used  Isa.  Iii.  7 ;  Nah.  ii.  1. 
Moreover  one  would  expect,  in  order  to  obviate 
indistinctness,  that  the  verbs  would  be  in  the  plu- 
ral {1S;^  innn,  etc.).  nSnp,  which  is  quoted  as 
analogous,  means,  according  to  Ecol.  i.  1,  not  a 
plurality,  but  a  single  person.  2)  Hahn  says  it 
were  "inadmissible  to  use  Jerusalem  antitheti- 
cally to  the  cities  of  Judah,  seeing  it  belongs  it- 
self to  them."  But  it  is  just  the  constant  usus  lo- 
mendi  with  Isaiah  to  distinguish  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  (meaning  the  cities  of  Judah)  :  i;  1 ;  ii.  1 ; 
iii.,1,  8;  v.  23 ;  xxii.  21;  xxxvi.  7;  xliv.  26. 
This  finds,  too,  its  echo  in  later  books:  Jer.  iv. 
5;  ix.  10;  xi.  12;  xxv.  18;  Zech.  i.  12;  Psalm 
Ixix.  36.  Precisely  this  prominent  part,  which 
we^  thus  see  Jerusalem  play,  justifies  us  in 
maintaining  that  the  Prophet  means  not  to  rank 
Jerusalem  -ffith  the  cities  of  Judah,  but  would 


summon  it  to  exercise  its  primacy  over  them. 
It  is  even  a  very  important  point  in  salvation 
that  at  once,  still  in  the  exile,  the  old  domestic 
constitutional  organism  should  have  efifect.  Je- 
rusalem must  at  once  exercise  her  maternal  right 
over  her  daughters  (comp.  e.g.  Ezek.  xvi.  48,55). 
She  must  gather  them  like  a  hen  gathers  her 
chicks  under  her  wings,  and  require  them  to  re- 
ceive well  their  Lokd  and  rally  under  His  lead- 
ership for  the  return  home.  Involuntarily  we 
are  reminded  here  of  the  fact,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Israelites,  when  they  received  the  permission 
or  rather  summons  to  return  home  to  Palestine, 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  land  of  exile.  These 
did  not  recognize  the  visitation  of  their  God  in 
that  altered  sentiment  of  the  world-power  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  that  wonderful  summons 
to  return  home,  as  also  later,  when  the  Lord  came 
in  person  to  His  own.  His  own  did  not  receive 
Him  (John  i.  11).  [See  Langb  on  John  i.  11, 
which  he  refers  to  the  theocratic  advent  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  thus  exactly  to  the  present 
subject  as  included. — Tr.]  By  Behold  your 
God,  the  Lord  is,  as  it  were,  presented  to  His 
people.  What  the  Lord,  who  has  thus  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  His  people,  would  now  further  re- 
veal, how  especially  He  would  show  Himself  to- 
ward the  people,  this  is  now  described  by  a  series 
of  imperfects  only,  because  these  were  still  purely 
latent  facts.  First,  it  is  said  the  Lord  comes  as 
a  strong  one.  Not  only  will  the  Lord  be  strong, 
but  He  will  also  Show  Himself  strong.  His  arm  will 
so  rule  that  it  shall  benefit  Him,  not  others,  as  is 
the  case  under  a  weak  regent.  As  there  lies  in 
the  for  him  the  idea  that  He  undertakes  for 
Himself,  so  the  following  clause  expresses  that, 
opposed  to  others,  He  knows  also  how  to  preserve 
the  suum  cuique.  He  has  for  friend  and  foe  the  re- 
ward prepared  that  becomes  each.  One  will  not  err 
in  taking  1Z)!i',  which  is  never  used  in  malam  par- 
tem, in  a  good  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  (17^73, 
which  occurs  also  of  retributive  punishment  (Ps. 
cix.  20 ;  Isa.  Ixv.  7),  may  be  understood  in  a  bad 

sense,  nl^-i  is  primarily  labore  partum,  that 
which  is  wrought  out,  then,  generally,  what  is  ac- 
quired, effected,  retribution  (Lev.  xix.  13;  Isaiah 
xlix.  4;  comp.  Job  vii.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  13).  The 
words  U1  njty  njn  occur  literally  again  Ixii.  11. 
i''lf  occurs  in  the  symbolical  sense  also  xxxiii.  2, 
yet  much  oftener  in  part  second:  xl.  10;  xlviii. 
14;  li.  5,  9;  Iii.  10;  liii.  1;  lix.  16;_lxiii.  5,  12. 
The  passages  lix.  16 ;  Ixiii.  5  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  because  the  form  of  expression  i'KflJT 
li^lT  l'?  occurs  there  reminding  us  of  l7  Trim. 
Verse  11  makes  the  impression  as  if  thereby  the 
prophet  would  obviate  the  dread  of  the  hardships 
of  the  return  journey,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  delicate  women  and  children.  Hence  it  is 
said  that  the  Lord  will  lead  His  people  as  a  good 
shepherd  leads  his  flock.  The  tender  lambs  that 
cannot  walk,  the  good  shepherd  gathers  in  his 
strong  arm  and  carries  them  in  his  bosom— that 
is,  in  the  bosom  of  his  garment. 
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2.    JEHOVAH'S  INFINITUDE  AND  INCOMPAEABLENESS  THE  OBJECTIVE  BASIS 

OF  THE  EEDEMPTION. 

Chapter  XL.  12-26. 

12  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
And  "meted  out  heaven  with  the  span, 

And  ""comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  ^measurej 
And  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales. 
And  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 

13  Who  hath  "directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Loed, 
Or  being  ^his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ? 

14  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  'instructed  him. 
And  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment. 

And  taught  him  knowledge. 

And  showed  to  him  the  way  of  ^understanding? 

15  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket, 
And  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  : 
Behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  ^a,  very  little  thing. 

16  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn, 

Nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt  offering. 

17  All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing ; 

And  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

18  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ? 

Or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ? 

19  The  workman  "melteth  a  graven  image, 

And  the  goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold, 
And  casteth  silver  chains. 

20  He  that  "is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath  no  oblation 
Chooseth  a  tree  that  will  not  rot ; 

He  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman  to  prepare  a  graven  image,  that  shall  not 
■be  moved. 

21  ^Have  ye  not  known  ?  have  ye  not  heard  ? 
Hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ? 

Have  ye  not  understood  "from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 

22  ^Ut  is  he,  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth. 
And  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers  ; 
That  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain. 
And  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in : 

23  That  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing ; 

He  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity. 

24  Yea,  they  ^shall  not  be  planted  ; 
Yea,  they  Jshall  not  be  sown  : 

Yea,  their  stock  'shall  not  take  root  in  the  earth : 

And  'he  shall  also  blow  upon  them,  and  they  "shall  wither, 

And  the  whirlwind  "shall  take  them  away  as  stubble. 

25  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me. 
Or  shall  I  be  equal  ? 

Saith  the  Holy  One. 

26  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold 
Who  hath  created  these  things," 

That  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number : 

He  calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong 

in  power ; 
Not  one  faileth. 


CHAP.  XI.  12-26. 
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1  Heb.  a  tierce. 

4  Heb.  understandings  f 

»  comprehended. 
'  has  moulded. 
1  he  that  sitteth. 
»  withered. 


2  Heb.  man  of  his  counsel. 
6  Heb.  is  poor  of  oblations. 


8  Heb.  made  him  understand. 
*  Or,  Him  that  sitteth,  etc. 


b  all. 
'  totter. 
i  were  not. 
^  took. 


0  Judicious  conduct. 

B  know  ye  notf  hear  ye  not? 

^  did  not. 

0    f 


<i  Jine  dust. 
h  omit /row. 
1  he  just  blew. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


See  the  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  12. 

•no-S;?iy-niT-pn-E/"^Siy-DS3— D^jTN'n.    ver. 

-  T  -  VV      I  "  •  ■  T  VV  ■-; 

13.  ny|»-;_;nin-  ver.  u.  y^^'ij-pn.  ver.  15.  [n- 
D^'ij-D"«-"in-^Sn-pnK?-p^-S^j.   Ver.  16.  n. 

Ver.  17.    ];«-1_Jj-D3«-?nn-    Ver.  18.    "^jn;^— n:|D1. 

Ver.  19.  SD3-*:igj-K;in-p]S:;-;rp'n-np^n'i.  ver. 

20.  nnnn-npn-D'iQ'— nS.  ver.2i.tyKio— nnoio. 

Ver.  22.  jrin— naj— pi— nrD.  Ver.  23  [P"!— DDlty. 
Ver.24.  C|«-S3-C]r^J-n;ji;p-TO.    Ver.26.    D'l"in— 

Ver.  12.  The  perfects  *n:o,  pn,  Spty  do  not  mean : 
who  can  or  will  measure,  etc.  f  But :  who  has  measured, 
etc.  The  fact  that  no  one  has  been  able  can  (poetically) 
serve  forproof  that  it  is  on  the  whole  impossible.  HTD, 
which  occurs  only  twice  in  Isaiah,  is  used  by  Ezekiel 
thirty-six  limes  ;  a  proof  that  the  use  of  a  word  often 
depends,  not  on  the  subjectivity  of  the  author,  but  also 

on  the  objectivity  of  the   contents. l^jl,  related  to 

Ipn  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  U3  on  the  other,  involves 
the  fundamental  meaning  "  to  establish. "  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  in  various  relations  wherein  it  concerns  de- 
termining a  level,  evenness,  likeness,  Piel  ?5n  is  used 
Ps.  Ixxv.  4  of  setting  up  pillars  according  to  the  bal- 
ance; also  of  raising  and  leveling  a  road  (Ezek,  xviii. 
25,  29;  xsxiii.  17,  20),  then  of  weighing  itself  (Job  xxviii. 
25),  then  of  testing  by  means  of  weighing  (Prov.  xvi.  2  ; 
xxi.  2 ;  xxiv.  12),  and  also  of  weighing  out  money  (X  Ki. 
lii.  2).  But  when  "determining  the  level,"  has  once 
acquired  the  meaning  "  to  test,"  it  may  stand  for  all 
kinds  of  making  trial,  even  such  as  occurs  without  using 
the  scales.  Thus  it  stands  here  for  a  testing  by  mea- 
surement by  means  of  the  span,  and  in  the  same  sense 
ver.  13  of  testing  and  examining  the  divine  spirit.  Hence 
Ihave  in  both  places  translated  pH  by  "  comprehend," 
because  the  former  (spanning)  is  a  physical,  and  the  lat- 

ter(exaraining)  is  a  spiritual  comprehending. Notice 

that  also  -'1  '^Q)?-JJ  depends  as  object  on  pfl-  On  the 
insertion  of  i2^''7t*?3  after  Sd  pee  xxxviii.  16.  [Gesenius 
construed  73  as  "  the  whole  "  in  his  Lehrgebdude.  But 
having  afterwards  observed  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
7.'3  with  a  conjunctive  accent,  he  corrected  the  error  in 

IT 

his  Lexicon  and  Commentary,  and  referred  the  word  to 
the  root  7O,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Kal, 
but  the  essential  idea  of  which,  as  appears  from  the 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  analogy,  as  well  as  from  its  own  de- 
rivations in  Hebrew,  ia  that  of  measuring,  or  rather  that 
of  holding  and  containing,  which  agrees  with  the  com- 
mon English  Version  (comprehended),'" — J.  A.  A.  See 
FuEBST,  Lex.  s.  v.— Tb.]. 


Ver.  ]3.  The  clause  ljj;nr  inV;?  l^'KI  is  dependent 
on  the  interrogation  f]  pfl  ''D-  The  imperf.  is  to  be 
construed  as  jussive,  and  the  paratactic  Vav.  copul.  is  to 
be  translated  in  our  syntactical  way  with  "  that,"  as  also 
afterwards  in  the  last  clause  of  vei^  14. 

Ver.  14.  I  think  that  tO£3i:/0  is  to  be  taken  in  the  wide 
sense  meaning  the  norm  that  governs  the  life  of 
every  thing,  thus  in  a  certain  sense,  the  natural  law 
and  right  of  everything  (comp.  e  g.  riQ"lN  DDlVp 
Jer.  xxx.  18;  comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  30;  2  Kings  i.  7;  Jud. 
xiii.  12). "IQ/  stands  with  ^  only  here;  more  fre- 
quently nnn  is  so  construed :  1  Sam.  xii.  23  ;  Ps.  xxv. 

T 

8,12;  xxxii.  8,  etc. H^T  and  HM^n  conjoined  also 

T  : 

x!iv.  19  (comp.  Exod.  xxxi.  3;  xxxv.  ^d ;  Prov.  li.  6). 

Ver.  15.  V't£3''  is  imperf.  Kal  from  "7103  =  "  tellere,  to 
lift  up." 

Ver.  18.  HQ'l  Piel  occurs  in  Isa.,  meaning  "  to  think, 
combine,  meditari''''  x.  7;  xiv.  24:  meaning  "to  make 
like,"  it  occurs  reflexivcly  xiv,  14  in  Hithpael;  in  part 
second  xl.  25  ;  xlvi.  5.  TIDT  is  joined  herewith  7X  as 
is  7E^DJ  xiv.  10 ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  with  7 :  xlvi.  6; 
Lam.  ii.  13  ;  Song  Sol.  i.  9. 

Ver.  19.  7D£)n  (used  Exod.  xx.  4;  Deut.  v.  8  ;  in  Isa. 
see  List)  stands  first  emphatically  a.q  the  chief  notion. 

^P"^  *'*°  pound,  beat"  (Ezek.  vi.  11;  2  Sam.  xxii. 

43)  then  "to  beat  flat,"  with  the  hammer,  to  extend  (xlii. 
5 ;  xliv.  24,  also  Piel  has  this  meaning  Exod.  xxxix.  3  ; 
Num.  xvii.  4),  acquires  in  our  text  the  meaning  "  to  co- 
ver with  something  beaten  out  flat,"  so  that  J7p"1  means 

"  to  plate  over." H'^^f  stands  last  epanaleptically.— 

On  the  frequent  omission  of  the  pronominal  subject  by 
Isaiah  comp.  ii.  6  ;  xxiv.  2  ;  xxix.  8 ;  xxxii.  12,  etc. 

Ver.  20.  ["17  may  either  be  reflexive  {for  himself),  as 
some  consider  it  in  ver.  11,  and  as  all  admit  "^7  to  be  in 
ver.  9,  or  it  may  be  referred  to  V_JT.  Having  secured  the 
stuff,  he  seeks  for  it  a  skilful  workman.  As  Vj;  is  an 
obvious  antecedent,  and  as  the  reflexive  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns is  comparatively  rare,  this  last  construction  teema 
entitled  to  preference."— J.  A.  A.]. 

Vers.  22, 23  are  without  predicate.  D^Tt,  niOjn,  Tmjn 
are  exclamations  whose  predicate  must  be  supplied. 
The  contents  of  the  verses  and  what  precedes  (vers.  1&- 

21)  show  that  this  must  be  ''has  made  the  earth." 

According  to  Hebrew  usage,  the  secondary  forms  (inf. 
and  partic.)  return  to  the  principal  forms  (DnHO"'! 
verse  22  and  TW^  ver.  23).  Comp.  v.  8,  23;  xxxi.  1; 
xxxii.  6. 

Ver.  26.  D'*J1i<  3*10  is  nearer  definition;  r''DX 
(xxviii.  2)  is  in  apposition  with  K^'VIDH  and  with  the 
subject  of  X'lp'** 
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THE  PKOPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  exceeding  comforting  introduction  vers. 
1-11  does  not  at  once  cheer  up  Israel.  Doubts 
arise.  Is  the  Lord  in  earnest  when  He  pro- 
mises ?  And  can  He  do  it  too  ?  Shall  He  that 
did  not  uphold  us  when  we  stood,  lift  us  up  again 
when  we  have  fallen  down?  To  these  doubts, 
which  he  utters  in  express  words  ver.  27,  the  Pro- 
phet replies  in  the  present  section.  Pie  amplifies 
here  the  incomparableness,  the  aloneness  and  infi- 
nite sublimity  of  God.  This  idea  underlies  the 
whole  passage. 

2.  Who  hath  measured understand- 
ing.— Vers.  12-14.  First  a  standard  is  given  by 
which  one  may  estimate  God's  elevation  above 
all  human  ability  to  comprehend  Him.  The 
hollow  hand,  the  span,  the  measuie,  the  scales 
are  human  measures.  Who  does  not  instantly 
see  the  impossibility  of  measuring  the  divine 
works  of  creation  with  those  measures?  It  is 
not  meant  that  God  has  done  this,  as  many  ex- 
positors would  explain.  For  even  if  appeal  is 
made  to  the  suffix  in  wi'tJ'  as  referring  to  the 
divine  hand,  and  though  the  suffix  may  be  sup- 
plied to  rni  and  thus  the  divine  span  be  under- 
stood, still  this  cannot  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
measures  that  follow,  which  are  of  human  de- 
vising and  make.  Does  the  Prophet  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  a  divine  "  mea.^ure,  scales,  balance" 
of  which  God  made  u.se  at  the  creation?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  he  would  say  :  what  man  is  able 
to  measure  the  divine  works  with  his  human  mea- 
sures, i.  6.,  to  submit  them  to  supplementary  in- 
spection and  test  their  correctness?  This  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  13,  14  where  it  is  expressly  said 
that  no  man  befare  tlie  creation  influenced  the 
divine  creative  thoughts  in  the  way  of  counsel- 
ing and  guiding  (so  Gesenius,  H.vhn,  ele.). 
The  immeasurableness  of  God  is  expressed  by 
Jer.  X.  6,  7  in  this  way,  which  passage  especially 
in  ver.  8  sq.,  unmistakably  looks    back   to  our 

text  (see  below).  W'hw  is  probably  the  third 
part  of  an  Epha,  and  thus  like  the  rivXO  "  seah, 
measure"  {aarov),  of  which  the  Epha  con- 
tained three,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  whence  the 
LXX.  often  translated  HiJ'X  "ephah"  by  rpia 
fihpa  (Exod.  xvi.  36;  Isa.  v.  10).  Comp. 
Herz.  R.-Eneyel  IX.  p.  149.  Dust  of  the 
earth  is  an  expression  of  the  Pentateuch,  Gen. 
xiii.  16;  xxviii.  14;  Exod.  viii.  12,  13.     Beside 

these  comp.  Job  xiv.  19  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  43.  oSi) 
distinguished  from  D'JiXO,  and  certainly  the 
Schndlwcige  [an  apparatus  like  the  steelyard],  oc- 
curs Prov.  xvi.  11.  On  D'Tn  and  ni;>3J  occur- 
ring together,  see  on  ver.  4. 

As  there  underlies  ver.  12  the  thought  that  no 
one  is  in  a  position  to  inspect  and  test  the  Creator's 
work  nftcr  its  completion,  so  vers.  13,  14  would 
declare  that  no  one  could  inspire  and  direct  the 
Creator  before  He  worked .  Th  us  the  Prophet  asks : 
"Who  comprehended  the  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah? The  context  shows  that  the  Spirit  as  the 
Spirit  of  Creation  (Gen.  i.  2)  is  meant.  To  com- 
prehend the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  ver.  12, 
means  nothing  else  than  to  grasp  it,  so  thai  he 
that  grasps  is  greater  than  the  Spirit  of  God ; 


he  spans  and  from  all  sides  influences  it.  This 
passage  is  cited  Rom.  xi.  34  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  At 
first  sight  ver.  14  appears  to  be  only  an  amplifi- 
cation of  ver.  13  b.  But  from  ■with  ivhom  took 
he  counsel  it  apieais  that  the  Prophet  makes  a 
distinction.  There  are  counsellors  who  are  con- 
sulted as  authority  and  experts,  whose  word  is 
law  to  be  followed.  In  this  sense,  which  cor- 
responds also  to  pn,  ver.  12  seems  intended. 
But  there  are  also  counsellors  with  whom  one 
consults  on  an  equality,  but  who,  still,  though 
equals,  in  one  or  other  respect,  by  instruction, 
correction,  defining,  influence  the  determination 
that  is  to  be  made.  This  seems  intended  by  ver. 
14.  The  Prophet  would  say  that  neither  in  the 
one  nor  in  the  other  sense  did  the  Lord  have 
counsellors.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  14  and 
shewed  to  him  the  ■way  of  understanding 
signifies  the  consequence  of  the  three  preceding 
verbs  of  teaching:  so  that  He  taught  him  to 
know  the  way  of  judicious  conduct. 

3.    Behold and   vanity.— Vers.    15-17. 

The  absolute  sublimity  of  God  that  has  been  re- 
vealed in  the  creation,  is  revealed  also  in  history. 
In  the  former  the  Spirit  of  God  showed  itself  to 
be  conditioned  by  no  one.  In  the  latter  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  men  on  God  appears.  Not 
merely  single  men,  but  whole  nations  count  for 
no  more  before  the  almighty  God  than  the  small 
drop  of  a  bucket  that  the  bearer  does  not  notice, 
or  than  the  little  crumb  in  the  scale  that  does  not 
influence  the  weight.  Ver.  16  must  be  regarded 
as  a  parenthesis.  For  it  stands  between  vers.  14, 
15  on  the  one  hand,  and  ver.  17  on  the  other,  all 
which  compare  the  greatness  of  God  with  earthly 
greatness,  without  itself  preseniing  any  compari- 
son. Rather  ver.  16  draws  a  conclusion  from 
that  incomparable  sublimity  of  God  :  because  He 
is  so  great,  all  the  forests  of  Lebanon  do  not  suf- 
fice for  a  worthy  sacrificial  fire,  nor  all  the 
beasts  of  those  forests  for  a  worthy  burnt-offering. 
Of  course  this  very  conclusion  serves  for  a  mea- 
sure of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Prophet,  along  with  "the  nations"  and 
"  the  isles,"  the  most  widely  extended  and  the 
furthest,  (comp.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  10),  would 
apply  as  a  measure  also  the  earthly  highest. 
But  would  He  also  make  prominent  again  the 
weighty  mass  of  the  mountain?  He  would  then 
for  tlie  fourth  time  have  made  use  of  the  same 
figure.  Hence,  not  the  ponderous  mass  of  the 
mountain  itself,  but  as  much  of  its  riches  in  vege- 
tation and  animal  life  as  is  suitable  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  must  serve  Him  for  a  figure. 

'1  is  "sufficientia,  copia;"  thus  1,y3  n,  pb'lj;  n 
=  sufficientia,  copia  sufficiens,  i.  e.,  satis  imxndii, 
sacrijicii.  The  construction  is  like  Lev.  v.  7  "if 
his  hand  cannot  reach  the  sufl[iciency  of  a  lamb," 
i.  e.,  if  he  cannot  bring  enough  to  buy  a  lamb. 
Comp.  Lev.  xii.  8  ;  Deut.  xv.  8.  Ver.  17  with 
all  the  nations  joins  close  with  "nations"  ver. 
15,  and  recapitulates  and  intensifies  the  contents 
of  it.  Modem  expositors  for  the  most  part  con- 
strue '1  D3X0  in  a  partitive  sense,  because  it  is 
nonsense  to  say :  less  than  nothing,  and  because 
DilND  would   properly  mean    ''  more    than  no- 
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thing."  But  those  are  strange  scruples.  03N  is 
"  the  ceasing  to  be,  where  there  is  nothing  more, 

the  not  being :"  Tin  is  "  inanitas,  emptiness, 
void."  Now  one  may  say  that  absolute  nihilism, 
the  horror  of  an  absolute  emptiness,  void  is  still 
more  impressive  than  a  being  that  by  its  misera- 
ble nothingness  makes  not  even  an  impression. 
And  of  course  '1  D3XD  =  more  than,  viz. :  in  a 
negative  sense.  The  Prophet,  who  indeed  is 
governed  here  wholly  by  the  idea  of  comparison, 
compares  the  nations  and  the  nothing,  and  finds 
that  the  nations  in  respect  to  insignificance  weigh 
down  more  than  D3N  and  inn. 

4.  To  w^hom  then not  one  faileth. — 

Vers.  18-26.  Having  shown  that  no  finite  spirit 
may  compare  with  God  (vers.  12-18),  the  Pro- 
phet shows  in  these  verses  that  it  is  also  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  image  or  likeness  of  God.  Be- 
cause God  has  not  His  like,  therefore  there  is  no 
creature  form  that  is  like  Him,  and  under  whose 
image  one  may  represent  Him  visibly.  If  this 
thought,  coming  in  the  middle  between  the  pro- 
mise vers.  1-11,  and  the  inquiry  ver.  27,  would 
serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assure  Israel  that  Je- 
hovah has  the  power  to  keep  what  He  has  pro- 
mised, so,  on  the  other,  this  painting  up  the 
manufacture  of  idols  appears  intended  to  repre- 
sent to  Israel  in  glaring  light,  the  folly  and  wrong 
of  such  a  degradation  of  divinity  to  the  sphere 
of  common  creatures.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover 
that  this  warning  in  the  first  Ennead  of  our  book 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  ascending  and  descend- 
ing climax;  the  Prophet  beginning  with  the 
more  refined  form  of  image  worship,  ascends  to 
the  coarser  xliv.  8  sqq.,  and  xlv.  16,  and  closes 
again  with  the  more  refined  xlvi.  5-7.  Let  it  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  Exile  any  way  brought  about 
the  great  crisis  that  had  for  its  result  an  entire 
breaking  with  idolatry  on  Israel's  part.  Before 
the  Exile  they  were  Jews,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  served  idols.  After  the  Exile,  all  that  was 
called  Jew  renounced  idolatry.  Whoever  still 
worshipped  idols  ceased  also  to  be  a  Jew  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  heathen.  Our  passage,  as 
all  others  of  like  contents  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah,  attacks  still  with  vigor  the  coarse  idolatry, 
such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah.  At  the 
close  of  the  Exile  such  a  polemic  was  no  more 
in  place.  For  then  Israel  was  beyond  this  sin 
of  its  youth.  To  the  overcoming  of  it  the  word 
of  the  redoubtable  Prophet  no  doubt  mightily 
con  ributed. 

That  in  general  no  one  is  like  the  Loed  either 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  either  among  the  gods  or 
among  the  rest  of  creatures,  is  the  constant 
teaching  of  the  CM  Testament,  on  the  ground  of 
Exod.  XV.  11;  Deut.  iii.  24  (comp.  Ps.  xxxv. 
10;  Ixxi.  19;  Ixxxvi.  8;  Ixxxix.  9;  Mic.  vii. 
18  and  Caspaki,  Micha  der  Morastite,  p.  16). 
But  from  this  doctrine  must  be  distinguished  the 
other,  of  course  closely  connected  with  it,  that 
one  can  and  must  make  no  visible  image  or  like- 
ness of  God,  because  with  that  is  given  the  more 
refined  form  of  idolatry,  that  worships  Jehovah 
Himself  under  an  image  (comp.  on  xlvi.  5). 
This  is  emphatically  enjoined  in  the  Decalogue 
(Exod.  XX.  4;  Deut.  v.  8),  and  in  Deut.  iv.  12 
sqq.,  the  reason  is  given,  that  on  Mount  Sinai, 
Israel  observed  nothing  corporeal  of  God  except 


the  voice.  The  Prophet  here  joins  on  to  these 
propositions  of  the  Law.  He  shows,  by  describ- 
ing the  genesis  of  such  idols,  how  senseless  it  is 
to  regard  images  of  men's  make  as  adequate  re- 
presentations of  the  divinity.  He  shows  how  all 
their  parts  are  brought  together  in  succession,  by 
human  labor,  just  as  any  other  product  of  in- 
dustry. How  disgraceful  is  the  origin  of  such  an 
idol  I  Men  are  its  creators.  The  exterior  is 
gold,  but  the  interior  vulgar  metal.  To  keep  it 
from  falling,  it  must  be  fastened  to  the  wall  with 
chains.  When  the  idol  is  of  wood,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  against  the  wood  rotting.  And 
still  how  often  it  does  rot  1  To  keep  the  idol 
from  falling  it  must  be  rightly  proportioned  and 
well  fastened.  Tims  a  god  concerning  which  ex- 
treme care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  (inwardly) 
from  rotting,  and  (outworldly)  from  falling  down ! 
[3pp  is  "  the  reduced,  impoverished."  For  pD, 
related  to  [Jty,  is  " sedere,  desidere,"  pOD,  there- 
fore, is  "  desidere  foetus,"  i.  e.,  one  that  from 
standing  is  made  to  sit,  thus  brought  down. 
Also  the  Arabic  meskin  =  one  brought  to  sit 
still,  i.  c,  to  inactivity,  powerles3nes.s  (comp. 
Fleischer  in  Delitzsch,  in  loc).  Tliis  mean- 
ing appears  in  |30p  "  poor  "  (Prov.  iv.  13  ;  ix. 
15  sq.),  and  nij3pp  ''poverty"  (Deut.  viii.  9). 
n?D1"vn  is  the  consecrated  gift,  the  voluntary  of- 
fering presented  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ; 
frequent  in  the  Pentateuch  after  Gen.,  it  occurs 
only  here  in  Isaiah.  j'^H  is  erigere,  statuere,  sta- 
bilire;  see  List.  It  is  incomprehensible  how 
there  can  be  people  among  the  Israelites  to  give 
to  idols  the  honor  that  becomes  divinity.  Eightly 
the  Prophet  turns  to  such  with  the  inquiry ;  are 
you  not  in  a  position  to  know  better?  This  ques- 
tion he  propounds  in  four  clauses.  When  a  man 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  anything,  there  must 
first  be  made  to  him  the  suitable  communication, 
and  he  must  corporeally  hear  it,  and  spiritually 
understand  it.  Hence  the  Prophet  asks  if  all 
this  has  not  occurred,  only  he  asks  in  a  reversed 
order.  The  spiritual  understanding  is  the  deci- 
sive and  chief  concern  ;  hence  he  puts  this  first, 
making  the  two  conditions  of  hearing  and  com- 
municating follow.  Notice  that  the  Imperfect  is 
used  for  the  subjective  transaction  of  iiearing  and 
understanding,  while  for  the  objective  transac- 
tion of  communicating  the  Perfect  is  used.  In 
these  three  members  the  Prophet  has,  as  yet, 
named  no  object.  This  follows  in  the  fourth  with 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Here,  too, 
he  uses  the  Perfect,  because  he  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishes the  subjective  and  objective  transac- 
tions, but  would  only  learn  whether  the  know- 
ledge in  question  is  an  actual  fact  or  not.  With 
Gesenius,  Stier,  Hahn,  I  prefer  to  translate 
nnOlD  fandatio  rather  than  hy  fundatnentmn,  for 
which  there  is  adequate  justification  grammati- 
cally. For  the  word,  like  n;nJD,  nftt^O,  ^IxSo. 
ri^pU'p,  etc.,  can  have  primarily  an  abstract 
meaning  (comp.  Ewald  ?  160  b).  This  abstract 
meaning  better  suits  the  context,^  for  it  concerns, 
not  the  make  up  of  the  foundations  themselves, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  originated  The  Pro- 
phet manifestly  refers  back  to  vers.  12,  13.  How 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and  who 
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laid  theiu,  respecting  tiiis  we  have,  of  course,  re- 
ceived intelligence  (K/KID)  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  that  which  has  been  transmitted  from  Adam 
on  down,  and  which  we  have  in  its  purest  form 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  Pro- 
phet certainly  means  this  latter  information,  be- 
cause for  him  it  was  the  authentic  one,  divinely 
attested. 

[Respecting  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb.s  in 
the  first  clause  of  ver.  21;  J.  A.  A.,  says:  "The 
most  satisfactory,  because  the  safest  and  most 
regular  construction,  is  the  strict  one  given  in  the 
LXX.  {oh  ?.VGiu€a&£  ;  oiiK  aiinvoEO-&£ ;)  revived 
by  LowTH  (will  you  not  know?  will  you  not  hear) 
and  approved  by  Ewald.  The  clause  is  then 
an  expression  of  concern  or  indignation  at  their 
being  unwilling  to  know.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  this  explanation  of  the  first  two 
questions  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  third, 
because  the  proof  of  their  unwillingness  to  hear 
and  know  was  the  fact  of  their  having  been  in- 
formed from  the  beginning."  The  argument,  he 
adds,  is  to  show  that  they  were  without  excuse, 
like  that  of  Paul  in  Kom.  i.  20;  comp.  Acts  xiv. 
17;  xvii.  24.— Te.]. 

In  vers.  22,  23  (which  are  without  a  predicate, 
see  Text,  and  Gram,.),  the  Prophet  would  say: 
not  the  idols  (vers.  19,  20)  are  the  originators  of 
the  earth,  but  He  that  sits  above  the  circle  of  the 
earth,  spreads  out  the  heavens  and  abandons  the 
rulers  to  nothing.     3Jn   "  locust,"  is  chosen  here 

°  T  T 

on  account  of  likeness  in  sound  to  j'H  ;  it  occurs 
again  only  Lev.  xi.  12;  Num.  xiii.  33;  2  Chr. 
vii.  13;  Eccl.  xii.  5.  p%  according  to  the  con- 
text "a  thin  fabric,  cloth"  (comp.  p^l  ver.  15, 
"thin  dust")  see  List.  Ver.  24.  In  order  to 
make  still  more  impressive  the  nothingness  of 
men  of  might  as  compared  with  the  Almighty,  a 
series  of-  drastic  images  is  used  to  paint  the  com- 
pleteness and  thoroughness  of  that  bringing  them 

to  nought  of  which  ver.  23  speaks.  ^3  ^S  oc- 
curs only  here  ;  but  ['S  ^X  occurs  xli.  26.    Both, 


in  the  repetition,  are  the  negative  1!<~1*?  (xlvi. 
11).  As  the  latter  =et-et,  so  the  former  ^  neque- 
neque,  or  more  correctly  =  et  non — el  non.  Por 
the  sense  is :  both  their  planting  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  their  seed,  and  their  taking  root  is  not  yet 
completed,  when  He  has  already  blown  on  them, 
etc.  Or  more  plainly  :  they  are  hardly  planted, 
hardly  sown,  hardly  rooted,  but,  etc.  ^y^'> 
"  radices  agere,"  only  here  and  Jer.  xii.  2 ;  the 
passage  in  Jer.  seems  to  rest  on  our  text-  Like 
the  Simoon  of  the  desert  (comp.  ver.  7)  causes 
the  young  green  herb  to  wither  suddenly,  so  the 
Almighty  suddenly  withers  llie  mighty  ones  and 
the  wind-storm  carries  them  oiF. 

To  the  first  inquiry  ''  to  whom  will  ye  liken 
me  "  (ver.  18)  the  Prophet  has  replied  by  refer- 
ring to  the  power  of  God  ovei  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  (vers.  21-24).  Now  he  asks  the 
que.stion  again,  ver.  25,  and  replies  by  a  reference 
to  God's  power  over  the  heavenly  constellations 
ver.  26.  The  Prophet  uses  the  verb  nity  in  a 
precisely  similar  connection  xlvi.  5.  He  has 
used  this  word  before  in  various  significations 
(see  List).  In  the  .sense  of  "like,  adequate, 
fitting  "  it  occurs  chiefly  in  Job  (xxxiii.  27)  and 
in  Prov.  (iii.  15;  viii.  11;  xxvi.  4).  tJ'np, 
poetically  without  article,  occurs  only  here  as  ab- 
breviation of  the  Isaianic  /N"lt7'  ii'np,  which  on 
its  part  rests  on  vi.  3,  which  see.  It  appears  to 
me  suitable  to  the  context  to  take  that  bringeth 
out  their  host,  etc.,  as  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "  who  hath  created,"  etc.  For  it  is  verily  a 
very  fitting  demonstratio  ad  occulos  to  say :  the 
same  who  day  by  day  calls  them  all  by  name  and 
without  one  of  them  failing,  even  He  made  them. 
He  that  can  do  the  one,  can  do  the  other.  He 
that  leads  out  "their  host"  (DN3V  comp.  xxiv. 
21 ;  xxxiv.  4)  according  to  their  number  by 
name,  that  is  just  the  Lokd  of  hosts,  Jehovah 
Sabaoth.  The  expression  T}2  ]"ni<  occurs  Job 
ix.  4.     ■n;?J  vh  K^'X  comp.  xxxiv.  16. 


8.    TRUST  IN  JEHOVAH  THE  SUBJECTIVE  BASIS  OF  REDEMPTION. 
Chapter  XL.  27-31. 

27  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel, 
My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 

And  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God? 

28  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard, 
"T/iaithe  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 

The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Faintetli  not,  neither  is  weary  ? 

There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 

29  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  ■ 

And  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strengtll. 

30  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
And  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall : 
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31  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  'renew  their  strength  ■ 
They  ""shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 
They  "shall  run,  and  ''not  be  weary  ; 
And  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 


1  Heb.  change. 

•  eternal  divinity  is  Jehovah  that  created.    He  does  not  tire^  etc, 
4  do  not  weary. 


^  feather  themselves  anew.         "  omit  shall. 


TEXTUAL   AND 
See  the  lAst  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver,  28. 

psn  niyp-fi;>'-j?r-ipn-nji3n.  ver.  29.  r^y^ 
-D'jls-msjy-nain.  ver.  30.  onina-hiE/^.  verT 
31.  nip-f]Sn^ 

Ver.  27.  "ITDti  and  "ISI  in  pfirallelism  as  here  does  not 

-  T  "    ■ 

again  occur;  but  sxix.  4  affords  an  analogy.  '^T^^  with 
|0  in  the  sense  of  "  to  depart  unobserved,  escape,"  oc- 
curs only  here.  Yet  comp.  in  a  physical  sense  "13^ 
with  7^D  Gen.  xviii  3, 

Ver.  23.  On  the  partu.  pro  verbofin.  compare  on  verse 
19  (t]^X). 

Ver.  30.  The  verb  in  the  iirst  clause  put  first  shows, 
as  DBLiTzsca  well  r3marks,  that  the  clause  is  to  be  con- 


GEAMMATICAL. 

strued  as  a  sort  of  adversative  clause,  that  is,  as  con- 
cessive :  and  though  young  men  grow  weary.  TJie  se- 
cond clause  returns  from  this  potential  construction  to 
the  simple,  conformably  to  Hebrew  usage,  that  demands 
the  prompt  return  from  all  intensive  discourse  and  ver- 
bal forms  to  the  simple  chief  form. 

Ter.  31.  The  expression  '■•  "'p  occurs  again  only  Ps. 
xxxvii,  9.  In  our  text  it  is,  according  to  the  punctu.a- 
tion,  to  be  spoken  Koje,  whereas  in  the  Psalms  it  is  to 
be  spoken  Kove  (comp.  Delitzsch  on  our  text).  clSn 
(comp.  ^  7n,  avTi,  Num.  xviii.  21 ;  n"l3^ /H  "  the  change 
of  clothing")  is  "to  change,"  and  is  used  partly  of 
changing  place  {transire^  viii.  8;  xxi.  1;  xxiv.  5),  partly 
of  change  of  condition  in  pejus  (perire,  pass  away,  ii.  18) 
or  in  melius  (hence  revirescere,  ix.  9  ;  xli.  1). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


Why  sayest- 


-not  faint.— -Vere.  27-31. 


One  sees  here  plainly  the  purpose  intended  by 
the  preceding  discussion  concerning  the  incora- 
parableness  of  God.  The  Prophet  sees  that  the 
long  chastisement  of  the  Exile  would  call  up 
doubts  in  the  spirits  of  the  Israelites.  Carried 
off  into  a  heathen  land,  they  will  suppose  that 
God's  eyes  do  not  penetrate  to  them,  and  that  the 
wrong  they  Buffer  escapes  His  notice  (ver.  27). 
On  the  parallelism  of  Jacob  and  Israel  see  ix.  7, 
and  the  List,  This  parallelism  is  a  characteristic 
of  Isaianic  language,  for  it  occurs  in  no  other 
prophet  so  often.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  the 
people  in  exile  that  speak.  Just  because  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  Holy  land,  the  territory  of 
Jehovah  (comp.  the  prophet  Jonah)  they  think 
their  way, »'.  c,  the  course  of  their  life  is  hidden 
from  the  Lord,  and  their  right,  i.  e.,  the  wrong 
done  them  by  their  oppressors,  passes  unnoticed 
by  their  God.  This  doubt  of  .little  faith  the  Pro- 
phet reproves  by  referring  to  the  infinitude  and 
incomparableness  of  God  set  forth  in  vers.  ]  2-26. 
The  words,  ver.  28,  hast  thou  not  knov^n,  etc., 
are  an  echo  of  ver.  21.  Jehovah  is  an  eternal 
God,  therefore  He  had  no  beginning  as  the  idols 
had,  which  before  the  workmen  made  them  (vers. 
19, 20)  were  not.  Jehovah  also  made  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  therefore  they  must  be  known  to 
Him,  and  wherever  Israel  may  dwell  in  exile,  it 
cannot  say  that  its  way  is  hidden  from  God  (ver. 
27).  Just  as  little  may  one  say  of  God,  who 
created  all  things,  that  it  is  too  great  a  labor  for 
Him,  or  that  His  power  is  not  adequate  to  help 
banished  Israel.  For  He  does  not  get  tired. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  He  wants  the  necessary 
penetration,  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  ;  for  His  discernment  is 
infinite,  unsearchable.  HJOJl  occurs  Deut.  xxxii. 
28,  and  often  in  Prov.  (ii.  2,  3,  6 ;  iii.  13,  etc.)  and 
in  Job  (xii.  12,  13;  xxvi.  12;  xxxii.  11).     Ver. 


29  :  Jehovah  is  so  far  from  exposure  to  inability 
to  do  more,  that  He  is  rather  the  one  who  out  of 
His  inexhaustible  treasure  gives  strength  to  all 
that  are  weary.  Ver.  30  :  Merely  natural  force 
does  not  hold  out  in  the  long  run.  Of  this  the 
youth  are  examples.  But  those  that  hope  in  (he 
Lord  receive  new  strength,  etc.  Therefore  Je- 
hovah is  the  dispenser  of  power,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  one  by  trust  makes  it  possible  for 
Him  to  bestow  His  treasures  of  grace.  They 
feather  themselves  afresh  as  eagles,"  ver. 
31.  Since  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  etc.,  very 
many  expositors,  influenced  by  "they  renew 
their  strength,"  understand  thdfee  words  of  the 
annual  moulting  of  eagles  ;  on  which  seems  to  be 
based  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  that  this  bird 
periodically  renewed  its  youth.  Comp.  Ps.  ciii.  5 
and  BocHART,  Hieroz.  II.,  p.  745  sqq.,  ed.  Lips., 
who  enumerates  the  fabulou,s  representations  of 
the  ancients  on  this  point.   Hitzig  objects  to  this 

exposition  that  n^J?n  as  causative  of  T^/}>  as 
used  V.  6,  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
must   read    HSIJ    instead  of  13N.      But   nSi'n, 

T  V  T.-:iv 

though  not  in  that  sense,  occurs  often  in  another 
much  more  nearly  related  to  our  passage.  For 
not  to  mention  where  it  is  used  of  putting  on 
sackcloth  (Amos  viii.  10)  and  of  coating  over 
v/ith  gold  (1  Kings  x.  17),  it  also  stands  for 
covering  the  bones  with  flesh  and  skin  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  6).  And  this  may  the  more  be  taken  as 
analogous  to  covering  the  naked  bird-body  with 
feathers,  seeing  that  the  foliage  of  trees  is  called 

fh;}  "  the  mounting  up,  growing  up  over  "  (comp. 
redeuvt  jam  gramina  campis,  arboribusque  comae). 
Regarding  the  second  remark  of  Hitzig's,  it  is 
true  that  one  might  rather  expect  HSIJ,  since  it 
appears  undoubted  from  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7  that  iat< 
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ia  the  pinion,  HSU  the  feathers  in  general.  But 
our  passage  does  not  deal  in  zoological  exactness. 
Moreover  the  context  has  more  especially  to  do 
with  pinions  as  the  chief  organ  for  flying.  The 
second  clause  describes  the  intended  effect:  rapid, 
untiring  forward  effort.  The  first  clause  says 
what  makes  tliis  effect  possible  :  ever  new  power, 
ever  new,  eagle-like  rejuvenescence.  That  the 
rejuvenescence  of  the  eagle  extended  to  the  entire 
body  BocHAET,  /.  c,  expressly  shows  to  have  been 
a  view  of  the  Hebrews  in  distinction  from  the 
Greeks.  For  he  says  in  reference  to  Mic.  i.  1 6  : 
^^Tam  Gracci,  quavi  Tlebraei  calvitium  avibus  tri- 
buunt.  Ila,  ut  hoc  solo  dijferant,  quod,  cum  avium 
calvitium  juxta  Oraecos  pertineat  ad  solum  caput,  id 
Hcbraei  calvitium  extendunt  ad  totum  corpus.' '  Th  us 
we  may  assume  that  the  Prophet,  whether  correct 
or  not  according  to  natural  history  is  immaterial, 
referred  tlie  renewal  to  the  pinions.  Now  as 
"  they  feather  themselves  afresh  "  says  figuratively 
the  same  that  "  they  shall  renew  tlieir  strength  " 
says  literally,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  does  not  carry  out  the  figure  and 
say:  they  shall  run,  etc.,  they  shall  fly,  etc.  The 
Prophet  emphasizes  the  promise  of  unwearied 
power  to  run  and  walk,  doubtless,  because  he  has 
in  mind  primarily  the  people  returning  from  the 
Exile  and  the  toilsome  journey  through  the 
desert.  Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
corresponds  quite  exactly  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Prologue  ver.  11. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  "Quia  haec  posterior  pars  {prophetiarum  Jesa- 
jae)  prophetia  est  de  Christo  et  evanr/elio,  pertinet  ad 
nostra  quoque  tanpora,  immo  est  proprie  nostra. 
Quare  nobis  commendatior  esse  debet."    Luther. 

2.  On  ver.  1.  "  Est  mandatiim  ad  apostolos, 
quibus  novum  praedicationis  genus  mandatur.  Quasi 
dical:  lex pracdicavit  hactenus  terrores,  vos  consola- 
mini,  mutate  doctrinam,  praedicate  gratiam,  miseri- 
cordiam  et  remissioneni  peccatorum."  Luther. 

3.  On  ver.  2.  "Non  anribus  tanium,  sed  cordi 
potius  concionandum  est,  hoc  nempe  sibi  vuU  Jehova, 
dum  ait :  Dicite  ad  cor  Hierosolymae-  Et  hue 
quoque  pertinet  illud  trituin:  nisi  intus  sit,  qui 
praedlcat,  fnistra  docentis  lingua  laborat."  FoBR- 

STER. 

4.  On  ver.  3  sqq.  ''  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
first  of  those  messengers  and  heralds  of  our  re- 
demption of  whom  the  redemption  from  Babylon 
was  only  a  type.  But  the  latter  comprehends  all 
other  ministers  of  the  word  that  God  has  sent 
and  will  send  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  conduct 
wretched  .souls  out  of  this  miserable  de.sert,  and 
out  of  the  prison  of  the  law  to  the  lieavcnlv  city 
of  God.  The  way  is  prepared  for  the  Lord 
when  we  cast  away  the  great  stones  and  immove- 
able idols,  viz.,  pride  and  trust  in  works,  and  ac- 
knowledge onr  sin.  For  they  utterly  bar  the  en- 
trance of  grace."  IIeim  and  Hoffmann. 

5.  On  ver.  3  sqq.  ''  When  we  attentively  ob- 
serve the  quiet,  yet  mighty  movement  o'f  the 
Lord  through  the  world's  historv,  we  see  how 
before  His  going  the  vallies  elevate  themselves 
and  the  mountains  sink  down,  how  steep  declivi- 
ties become  a  plane,  and  cliffs  become  flats.  Let 
us  not  fear  to  pass  through  the  deserts  of  life  if 


God  be  witli 
paths."  Umbreit, 


It  is  a  walk  along  lovely,  level 


6.  On  ver.  3.  ["Applied  to  the  Messiah,  it 
means  that  God  was  about  to  come  to  His  people 
to  redeem  them.  This  language  naturally  and 
obviously  implies,  that  He  whose  way  was  thus 
to  be  prepared  was  Jehovah,  the  true  God. 
That  John  the  Baptist  had  such  a  view  of  Him 
is  apparent  from  what  is  said  of  him.  John  i.  34, 
comp.  i.  15,  18 ;  iii.  31 ;  x.  30,  33,  36.  Though 
this  is  not  one  of  the  most  direct  and  certain 
proof-texts  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is 
one  which  may  be  applied  to  Him  when  that 
divinity  is  demonstrated  from  other  places." 
Barnes.] 

7.  On  ver.  8  b.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
the  world  made  (Gen.  i.  ;  John  i.  3 ;  Ps.  xxxiii. 
6),  and  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power  (Heb.  i.  3).  By  His  word,  too,  heaven 
and  earth  are  kept  for  the  day  of  judgment 
(2  Pet.  iii.  7).  For  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  His  word  will  not  with  that  also 
pass  away  (Isa.  li.  6  ;  Ps.  cii.  27 ;  Matth.  v.  18 ; 
Luke  xxi.  33).  Eather  the  word  of  the  Lord 
will  not  return  empty  to  Him,  but  it  shall  ac- 
complish that  which  He  pleases,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sent  it  (Isa.  Iv. 
11).  And  when  all  earthly  forms,  in  which  the 
word  of  the  Lord  invests  itself,  grow  old  and 
pass  away  like  a  garment,  still  the  eternal  truth 
concealed  in  these  forms  will  issue  forth  only  the 
more  glorious  from  their  demolished  shapes,  and 
all  that  have  lived  themselves  into  the  word  of 
God  and  have  trusted  in  Him  shall  rise  with 
Him  to  new  life, 

8.  On  ver.  8  b.  "  Yerbum  Dei  nostri  manet  in 
aeiernum.  Insignis  sententia,  quam  omnibus  pariei- 
ibtis  inscribi  oporluit.  .  .  .  Hie  institue  catalogum 
omnium  operum,  quae  sine  verbo  Dei  in  papain 
fiunt:  ordo  monachorum,  missa,  cucuUus,  satisfaciio, 
peregrenationes,  indulgentiae,  etc.  Non  sunt  verbum 
Dei,  ergo  peribunt,  verbum  autem  Dovtini  et  omnes, 
qui  verbo  credunt,  v^anebunt  in  aeiernum."  Lutijeb. 

9.  On  vers.  10,  11.  What  a  huge  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  verses !  In  ver.  10  we  see  the 
Lord  coming  as  the  almighty  Euler  and  stern 
Judge  ;  but  ver.  11  He  appears  as  the  true  Shep- 
herd that  carries  the  lambs  in  His  bosom,  and 
leads  softly  the  sheep  giving  suck.  Sinai  and 
Golgotha!  The  tempest  that  rends  the  moun- 
tains and  cleaves  the  rock,  the  earthquake  and 
the  fire,  and  then  afterwards  the  quiet,  gentle 
murmuring  (1  Kings  xix.  11  sqq.)  1  For  His 
deepest  being  is — love  (Luke  ix.  55  sq. ;  1  John 
iv.  8). 

10.  On  ver.  11.  "  Christits  oves  suas  redimit  pre- 
tiose,  pascit  laute,  ducit  sollicite,  collocat  secure." 
Beknhakd  op  Clairvaux. 

11.  On  ver.  16.  "Fancy  never  invented  a 
mightier  sacrifice.  Magnificent  Lebanon  the 
altar  in  the  boundless  temple  of  nature— all  its 
glorious  cedars  the  wood  for  the  fire— and  the 
beasts  of  its  forest  the  sacrifice."  Umbreit. 

12.  On  ver.  16.  The  reading  of  this  place  in 
Church,  Christmas  A.  D.  814  moved  the  Emperor 
Leo  V.  the  Armenian  to  take  severe  measures 
against  the  friends  of  images.  The  passage 
moves  FoERSTEE  to  propose  the  question 
whether  it  i^  permitted  to  make  pictures  of  God 
and  to  possess,  paintings  representing  divinity- 
He  distinguishes  in  respect  to  this  between  ovaia 
and  ETTtfavEia  or  revelatio,  and  says,  no  one  can 
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picture  God  kot'  ovaiav,  but  nar'  iTri^dneiav,  i.  e. 
lis  in  rebus,  quibus  se  revelavit  one  can  and  may 
picture  Him.  This  reply  is  manifestly  unsatis- 
factory. For  it  is  not  about  res,  quibus  Deus  se 
revelavit  that  one  inquires.  That  one  may  picture 
things  by  which,  or  in  which  God  has  revealed 
Himself,  thus  certainly  created  things,  cannot  be 
contested  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  con- 
Bciousness.  But  the  question  is :  is  it  allowable 
to  picture  the  person  of  God,  or  more  exactly,  the 
person  of  God  the  Father  ?  For  it  has  long  been 
settled  that  it  is  allowable  to  picture  Christ  the 
man.  But  though  there  are  many  paintings  of 
God  the  Father,  still  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only 
strict  Reformed,  but  that  earnest  Christians  of 
fine  feeling  generally  take  offence  at  them.  It 
seems  to  me  to  depend  on  whether  this  offence  is 
absolute  or  relative.  Is  it  not  allowable  to  repre- 
sent in  colors  what  the  prophet  Daniel  represented 
in  words  in  that  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  vii.  9 
sqq.  ?  May  one  not  paint  the  "  Ancient  of 
days"?  And  if  it  be  God  the  Father  that  ap- 
pears here  under  this  name,  which  is  certainly 
most  probable,  may  one  not  paint  Him  in  this 
form  that  He  gives  Himself  as  allowably  as  one 
may  paint  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan, 
and  with  that  paint  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  ?  But  who  is  able  to  do  that  ?  Who  is 
able  to  worthily  represent  the  Ancient  of  days  ? 
I  regard  that  as  the  most  difficult  task  of  art.  To 
him  that  can  do  it,  it  is  allowable  also.  He  that 
attempts  it  and  cannot  do  it  need  not  wonder  if 
men  take  offence  at  his  picture.  So  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  do  it,  and  hardly  will  any  one 
ever  be  able.  Hence  the  best  thing  is  to  let  it 
alone. 

13.  On  ver.  26.  ["  It  is  proof  of  man's  elevated 
nature  that  he  can  thus  look  upward  and  trace  the 
evidences  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
heavens,  that  he  can  fix  his  attention  on  the 
works  of  God  in  distant  worlds.  This  thought 
was  most  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  the 
ancient  poets : 

Pronaque  cum  spectent  animatia  caetera  terram; 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  coeXumque  tueri, 
Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

Oyid  Met.  Lib.  I.  84-86. 

In  the  Scriptures,  God  not  unfrequently  appeals 
to  the  starry  heavens  in  proof  of  His  existence 
and  perfections,  and  as  the  most  sublime  exhibi- 
tion of  His  greatness  and  power,  Ps.  xix.  1-6. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  argument  is 
one  that  increases  in  strength,  in  the  view  of  men, 
from  age  to  age,  just  in  proportion  to  the  advances 
which  are  made  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  It 
ia  now  far  more  striking  than  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Isaiah."  Babites.] 

HOMILETIOAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  vers.  1-5.  "Why  is  the  advent  of  Jesus 
on  earth  to-day  still  a  ground  of  comfort  and  joy  ? 

1)  By  Him  the  season  of  bondage  ends  (ver.  2)  ; 

2)  the  curse  of  sin  is  removed  (vers.  2,  3) ;  3)  the 
promised  new  creation  is  introduced  (ver.  4)  ; 
41  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  revealed  tlie 
glory."  Advent  sermon  by  E.  Bauer,  in  Manch. 
0.  u.  Ein  0.    Jahrg.  III.  p.  35.  ' 

2.  On  vers.  1-5.  "  The  precious  commission  of 
23 


God  to  the  ministers  of  the  word :  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  My  people  I  We  inquire :  1 )  To 
whom,  according  to  God's  word,  shall  the  com- 
fort be  brought?  2)  What  sort  of  comfort  is  it 
that  according  to  God's  word  should  be  brought  ?" 
LuGBK.     Ghristus  unser  Leben.     G'itting,  1870. 

3.  On  vers.  1-9.  "  What  preparation  does  God 
demand  of  us  that  we  may  become  partakers  of 
the  comfort  in  Christ  ?  1)  Prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  2)  Learn  to  know  your  nothingness." 
Haenchen.  Manch.  O.  u.  Ein  G.  1868  p.  39. 
["  It  is  a  good  sign  that  mercy  is  preparing  for 
us  if  we  find  God's  grace  preparing  us  for  it. 
Ps.  X.  17.  To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  we 
must  be  convinced.  1)  Of  the  vanity  of  the 
creature.  2)  Of  the  validity  of  the  promise  of 
God."  M.  Henry.] 

4.  On  vers.  6-8.  "What  shall  I  preach?  1)  So 
I  asked  with  the  Prophet,  and  looked  into  the 
face  of  this  motley,  multi-formed  time.  2)  So 
again  I  asked,  and  looked  into  the  depths  of  my 
own  poor,  weak  soul.  3)  So  I  asked  once  more, 
and  looked  to  thee,  my  charge  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  has  given  me  to  lead."  Kliefoth. 
Installation  sermon  at  Ludwigslust,  printed  in 
Zeugniss  der  Seek,  Parchim  und  Ludwigslust, 
1845. 

5.  On  ver.  11.  ["God  is  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1)  ;  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd, 
John  X.  11.     1)  He  takes  care  of  all  His  flock. 

2)  He  takes  particular  care  of  those  that  most 
need  it:  of  lambs,  those  that  cannot  help  them- 
selves, young  children,  young  converts,  weak  be- 
lievers, sorrowful  spirits.  [1]  He  will  gather 
them  in  the  arras  of  His  power.  [2]  He  will 
carry  them  in  the  bosom  of  His  love  and  cherish 
them  there.  [3]  He  will  gently  lead  them. 
After  M.  Henry.] 

6.  On  vers.  12-17.  To  what  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sublimity  of  God  admonishes  us.  1) 
The  consideration  of  Llis  infinite  greatness  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  humble.  2)  The  consideration 
of  His  infinite  power  admonishes  us  to  trust  Him. 

3)  Tlie  consideration  of  His  infinite  wisdom  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  obedient. 

7.  On  vers.  22-24.  When  might  takes  pre- 
cedence of  right  and  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
powerful  gets  the  upper  hand,  then  we  ought  1) 
To  consider  that  our  cause  is  no  other  than  that 
of  God;  2)  that  even  the  mightiest  are  before 
Him  only  like  locusts,  or  like  the  trees  that  the 
wind  sweeps  away;  3)  wait  patiently  till  the 
hour  comes  for  the  Lord  to  show  His  power. 

8.  On  vers.  25-31.  "Jubilate/  1)  Holy  ia 
the  Lord  our  God  in  His  ways  (ver.  25).  2) 
Almighty  is  the  Lord  our  God  in  His  works 
(vers.  26-28).  3)  Rich  is  the  Lord  our  God  in 
His  gifts  of  grace  (vers.  29-31)."  Scheerer. 
Manch.  O.  u.  Mn  G.,  1868. 

9.  On  vers.  27-31.  [Keproof  of  dejection  and 
despondency  under  afflictions.  I.  The  ill  words 
of  despair  under  present  calamity  (ver.  27).  11. 
The  titles  God  gives  His  people  are  enough  to 
shame  them  out  of  their  distrusts.  0  Jacob— 0 
Israel.  Let  them  consider  whence  they  took  these 
names,  and  why  they  bore  them.  III.  He  re- 
minds them  of  that  which,  if  duly  considered, 
was  sufficient  to  silence  all  their  fears  and  dis- 
trusts (ver.  28).  He  communicates  what  He  is 
Himself  to  others,  choosing  especially  the  weak 
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for  the  display  of  this  heaven-imparted  strength 
(ver.  29).  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  27-29.  _V.  The  glo- 
rious effect:  strength  perfected  in  weakness, 
comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10 ;  and  enhanced  by  the 
failures  of  tho.se  naturally  strong  (vers.  29-31). 
After  M.  Henry.J 

10.  On  ver.  31.  [I.  "  Religion  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  Scriptures  by  "  waiting  on  Jeho- 
vah," i.  e.,  by  looking  to  Him  for  help,  expecting 
deliverance  through  liis  aid,  putting  trust  in 
Him.     See  Ps.  xiv.  3,  5,  21 ;  xxvii.  14  ;  XiXviL 


7,  9,  34 ;  Ixix.  3 ;  Isa.  viii.  17  ;  xxx.  18."  II. 
"  It  does  not  imply  inactivity  or  want  of  personal 
exertion."  III.  "  They  only  wait  on  Him  in  a 
proper  manner  who  expect  His  blessing  in  the 
common  modes  in  which  He  imparts  it  to  men — 
in  the  use  of  those  means  and  efforts  which  He 
has  appointed,  and  which  He  is  accustomed  to 
bless."  The-  farmer  does  not  wait  for  God  to 
plow  and  sow  his  field ;  but  having  plowed  and 
sown  he  waits  for  the  blessing.  After  Baenm, 
m  loc.'] 


n.— THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

The  First  Appearance  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  East  and  of  the  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  also  the  First  and  Second  Conversion  of  the  Prophecy  relating  to  this 
into  a  Proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Jehovah. 

Chapter  XLI. 

1.  THE  FIRST  CHIEF  FIGURE:  THE  DELIVERER  CALLED  FROM  THE  EAST. 
THE  FIRST  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPHECY  AS  A  TEST  OF  DIVINITY. 

Chapter  XLI.  1-7. 

1  Keep  silence  before  me,  0  islands ;  and  let  the  people  'renew  their  strength ; 
'Let  them  come  near ;  then  let  them  speak : 

"Let  us  come  near  together  to  judgment. 

2  Who  raised  up  'the  righteous  man  from  the  east, 
Called  him  to  his  foot, 

Gave  the  nations  before  him, 
And  made  him  rule  over  kings  ? 
''He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword, 
And  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow, 

3  He  pursued  them,  and  passed  "safely ; 

'Even  by  the  way  that  he  had  not  gone  with  his  feet. 

4  Who  hath  wrought  and  done  it,  'calling  the  generations  from  the  beginning? 
I  the  Lord,  the  iirst, 

And  with  the  last;  I  am  he. 

5  The  Isles  saw  it,  and  feared ; 

The  ends  of  the  earth  were  afraid, 
Drew  near,  and  came. 

6  They  helped  every  one  his  neighbour ; 

And  every  one  said  to  his  brother,  'Be  of  good  courage, 

7  So  the  ^carpenter  encouraged  the  'goldsmith, 

And^  he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  ^him  that  smote  the  anvil, 

^Saying,  it  is  ready  for  the  sodering : 

And  he  fastened  it  with  nails,  that  it  should  not  be  moved. 


^  Heb.  righteousness. 
*  Ov,  founder. 


2  Heb.  in  peace.  s  jjeb.  Be  strong. 

'Or,  the  smiting.  •  Or,  Saying  of  the  soder,  It  fc  good, 

shall  renew.  b  ji/i^j,  ff^all  come,  they  shall  speak. 

We  wilt  come.  4  His  sword  shall  make  them  as  dust,  his  bow,  etc. 

Be  returns  not  the  way  on  his  foot-prints.  '  he  that  called.  i  the  smith. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  lAst  for  the  reonrrenoe  of  the  words  ;    Ver.  1. 
E'nnn— 3"lp.    Ver.  2.    ■1';>n— niia.    Ver.  3.    rn-y. 


Ver.  4.  '7;;fl-in-['lK;K1-D'jSnN.     Ver.  6.   Tin- 

nriN.  Ver.  6.  in>_pjn.  ver.V.  B'in-tiis-i5'Sno 

■'■■'■  ,  T       I    -T  T  T  I-  I 

-u/'Ds-oVn. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.  We  have  a  pregnant  constraotlon  in  IB^'inH 
'7N  comp.  Job  xlii.  18. 

Ver.  2.  The  perfect  "VJ^T)  'D  is  only  the  prophetic 
perfect,  representing  the  fact  of  awaking,  not  as  one  ac- 
tually past,  but  as  actually  certain,  i.  e.,  all  the  same  as 
happened.    It  indicates  thus  the  objective  reality,  but 
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not  the  time,  as  indeed  generally  the  Hebrew  modi  ex- 
press primarily  not  the  time  but  the  modality  of  being. 
The  same  is  true  of  "mi^J^n  ver.  25. What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  T^n  ?  Modern  expositors,  since  Vitringa,  so 
far  as  I  see,  are  all  of  them  of  the  opinion  that  the  words 
ibjl^  inW^p^  plV,  to  be  constraed  as  a  relative 
clause,  are  the  object:  him  whom  right  (salvation,  vic- 
tory) meets  at  his  feet.  This  exposition  rests  on  the 
Masoretic  punctuation  But  this  does  not  give  an  ab- 
solute rule.  It  hap  the  great  disadvantage  that  it  com- 
pels as  to  take  i^np^  in  the  sense  of  ri'^p''  and  iSjtS, 
accordingly,  in  the  sense  of  "  before  him,"  "  ante  pedem 
e/its."  Now  the  first  would  present  no  difficulty,  since 
Xip  occurs  often  enough  in  the  sense  of  H'^p.  But 
the  latter  is  very  serious  since  7J1'^7  in  all  other  places 
of  its  occurrence  means  "to  follow  on  the  feet  of."  In 
Gen.  XXX.  30  it  stands  directly  in  antithesis  with  *'J37  : 
"little hadst  thou  before  me,  but  it  spreads  out  to  amul- 
iiinde  behind  me"  (on  my  foot  ''/J'!?)-  Deut.  xxxiii. 
^2r\  is  "they  turned  after  thy  foot-print," 


(eomp.  ScHRADER  in  loc).  Compare  the  usage  in  1  Sam. 
XXV.  42;  Jobxviii.  11;  Hab.  iii.  5.  Only  in  these  pas- 
sages does  7jn  occur  with  7  denoting  place.  Thus  the 
objection  to  taking  I7j'l7  in  the  sense  of  "  obviam,  tow- 
ards,'Ms  certainly  justified.  Then  we  must  take  ^Tp 
and  17^*^7  in  their  common  meaning,  "to  call,"  and 
"after  him."  Moreover  we  must  take  p*1V  as  object 
of  T'J^n  as  all  the  ancient  translations  and  many  later 
expositors  have  'done.  The  LXX. :  rt'o-  i^-qyeipew  atrb 
avaTokiav  &iKaiO(rvvr}i',  eKa^ecrev  avTi}V  Kara  7ro5a?  avTov  : 
VuLQ.  quis  siiscitavit  ab  oriente  justum,  vocavit  eum,  ut  se- 

queretur  se,  etc. The  expression  VJ3  7    IPC'  reminds 

one  of  Deut.  xxviii.  7,  24,  25. If  we  take  TT*  as  Hiph. 

of  mi)  "  conculcare"  then  it  means  "  conculcare  faciei" 
Of  course  D''37r3  is  object;  he  will  make  him  trample 
down  kings."  But  it  might  be  taken  as  Kal.  (TT*  in- 
stead of  Tl^  on  account  of  the  pause).  The  only  differ- 
ence in  sense  would  be:  "  he  will  himself  trample  down." 
— 'U1  13^3  'ilV.  It  seems  to  me  over-ingenious, 
when  Delitzsch  construes  the  3  as  the  mere  intimation 
of  a  comparison  that  is  left  to  the  reader's  fancy  to  be 
completed.  AH  depends  on  making  niH  and  IDE^p 
Bubjeot.  That  it  does  not  read  r^n  because  3'^n  and 
J)\l}p  are  feminine,  makes  not  the  least  difficulty.  For 
the  ideal  subject  is  "  he  "  that  holds  the  sword  and  bow. 
Comp.  xvii.  5  ;  11.  5.  Rueckert,  Knobel  and  others  need- 
lessly supply  'IK'X  before  mv  After  [JT'  one  may  sup- 
ply DmX,  as  often  the  pronominal  object  is  omitted 

T 

(comp.  Gen.  ii.  19 ;  vi.  19  sqq.,  and  especially  1  Kings 
ixii.  6, 15,  where  also  the  object  is  omitted  after  JHJ)  ; 
or,  still  more  simply,  one  may  regard  "13J?3  and  Ij/pJ 
as  the  immediate  object  of  Tfl^ :  "  his  sword  shall  make 
like  dust,  his  bow  like  scattered  chaff,"  t.  e.,  sword  and 
how  when  set  to  work  will  produce  that  effect,  likeness 
to  dust  and  chaff. Note  the  assonance  in  Tl^  and 

Ver.  3.  D^Sk/ either  "adjective  or  adverbial  accusa- 
tive.  ^I  believe  that  "ibv^  and  H\T  stand  in  antithe- 
sis. For,  as  is  well  known,  NIS  often  has  the  sense  of 
going  back  in  antithesis  to  verbs  meaning  "  to  go  thither, 


go  out."  Thus  KV  and  Kl^  are  often  used  in  antithe- 
sis; comp.  Josh.  vi.  1;  1  Kings  iii.  7.  Hence  they  are 
used  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  (Gen.  xix.  23 ; 
Isa.  xiii.  19,  and  Gen.  xv.  12,  17;  xviil.  11,  etc.).  Comp. 
xxxviL  28 ;  Num.  xxvii.  17 :  1  Sam.  xxix.  6 ;  1  Kings  xv. 
17  ;  2  Chron.  i.  10,  etc.).  Buc  5<0  also  stands  in  antithe- 
sis to  ^her  verbs  in  this  sense;  thus  Ps.  cxyvi.  6. 
"  i^ort^  goes  the  bearer  of  the  seeding,  /liJ^/fer  comes  with 
rejoicing  the  bearer  of  his  sheaves."  Consider  in  addi- 
tion that  probably  V/JID  corresponds  to  17JT7  ver.  2. 
For '3  Si12  is  to  the  question  "where?"  the  same  that 
'3  7JI7  is  to  the  question  "whither?"  Thus  to  go 
'3  ^Sj'^3  very  often  means  "  to  go  on  the  track  of  one" 
(comp.  Exod.  xi.  8;  Judg.  iv.  10;  viii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
27;  2  Sam.  xv.  17,  etc.).  One  may,  indeed,  translate 
r7jn;3  in  our  text:  *'he  will  not  measure  backwards 
with  his  feet  the  way;"  for  in  itself  it  may  very  well 
mean  that  (comp.  Num.  xx.  19;  Deut.  ii.  28  ;  Judg.  iv. 
15, 17 ;  Prov.  xix.  2,  etc.).  But  every  one  feels  fliat  this 
sense  here  were  Buperfluous."  It  might  be  urged  in  re- 
ference to  taking  NH  in  the  sense  of  redire,  that  then, 
too,  vSj'^^  were  superfluous.  But  the  antithesis  of 
'^^y  and  X12  is  not  so  pregnant  as  that  of  t<:!f "  and  ^13, 
and  hence  the  Prophet's  intended  meaning  of  this  word 
is  not  so  plainly  recognizable,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  recognized  it.  Thus,  to  give  a  hint 
to  the  reader  of  the  sense  he  would  convey  by  XlTjthe 

Prophet  adds  rSJ'^D. 

Ver.  4.  When  ^^T]  stands  emphatically  for  God,  as  it 
does  here,  it  alw^s  refers  backward,  either  to  an  un- 
named and  unnameable  something  in  the  preceding 
context,  yet  known  as  assumed,  that  involves  the  no- 
tion the  One-All  who  upholds  all  things  and  compre- 
hends everything.  80  it  seems  to  me  to  be  used  Deut. 
xxxii.  39;  Isa.  xliii.  10;  xlviii.  lli.  In  such  a  case  NIH 
is  predicate.  Or  it  so  refers  back  to  that  great  Unnamed, 
that  is  i^nown  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it  appears  as 
in  appo.sition  with  the  subject.  Then  it  =  talis.  X^H  is 
used  thus  of  men,  Jer.  xlix.  12,  and  after  "'0  Isa.  1.  9,  etc. 
But  it  stands  for  God  in  this  sense,  2  Sam.  vii.  2S  ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  16  ;  Neh.  ix.  6,  7.  But  it  can  also  be  predicate  in 
this  way,  that  it  only  introduces  the  predicate  notion  as 
one  already  known.  Then  it  is  =  Ule,  is,  and  always 
has  a  participle  after  it  (ego  sum  ille,  qui,  comp.  Ii.  9, 10, 

X^n~nN)  :  xliii.  25  ;  Ii.  12. But  further  X^n  appears 

also  to  be  the  simple  connecting  *'  it,"  which  says  that 
the  preceding  statement  appertains  as  predicate  to  the 
subject  represented  by  Pint^  or  '•JJi :  xliiL  13 ;  Jer.  xiv. 
22;  Ps.  xliv.  6.  But  finally  N^H  serves  the  purpose  of 
affirming  the  identity  of  the  predicate  clause  with  the 
predicate  of  a  preceding  clause  that  is  expressed  or  im- 
plied. Then  it  acquires  the  meaning  idem.  So  here  and 
pp.  cii.  28  (comp.  Job  iii.  19  ;  Heb.  xiii.  8).  In  our  passage 
X^n  manifestly  affirms  that  Jehovah  is  with  those  that 
are  last  that  one  that  He  was  as  the  first,  i.  e.,  tlie  same. 

Ver.5.  D""^  seever.l;  andonVll^n  VWip  see  xi.  28. 

Ver.  7.  Drawing  the  accent  back  in  D/IH  to  avoid  the 
collision  of  two  tone  syllables  is  normal,  but  the  change 
of 'I  sere  to  Seghol  is  not  normal  (comp.  xlix.  7  ;  lxvi.3; 
Num.  xvii.  23;  xxiv.  22;  Ezek.  xxii.  2.i).  The  latter  is 
probably  occasioned  by  the  effort  to  better  imitate  the 
beat  of  the  hammer  strokes. D^3  in  the  sense  of 

"  anvil "  only  here. One  need  not  construe  "^DK  a^  a 

participle.  It  may  stand  in  the  sense  of  a  finite  verb 
(comp.  ii.  6  ;  xxiv.  2;  xxix.  8;  xxxii.  12). p31  adhaO' 

sio,  aggliitinatio  signifies  that  whereby  the  work  of  the 

n^^y  is  joined  to  that  of  the  lyin  I  7  =  "in  reference 

to  "  (v.  1 ;  Gen.  xx.  13,  etc.). 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  God  has  a  twofold  object  in  view :  1)  He 
would  announce  that  He  will  raise  up  for  His 
people  n  deliverer  from  the  East;  this  is  the 
chief  contents  of  the  first  Ennead.  2)  By  this 
act  of  deliverance  He  would  demonstrate  His 
divinity  in  contrast  with  the  nothingness  of  idols. 
This  twofold  object  He  attains  by  summoning  the 
heathen  nations  to  a  trial  in  which  He  gives  the 
proofs  of  His  divinity  (vers.  1-5) ;  but  they  on 
their  part  do  not  respond,  for  the  powerlessness 
of  their  idols  is  shown  by  a  brief  relerence  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  originate  (vers.  6,  7). 

2.  Keep   silence ^judgment. — Ver.    1. 

With  reverential  silence  (comp.  on  '■1  It^J'j  must 
the  islands  (comp.  on  xl.  15j  come  to  the  Lokd. 
For  that  He  is  the  speaker  appears  from  vers.  1, 
2,  and.  especially  from  ver.  4.     The  expression 

nj  13'7n',  "they  shall  renew  their  .strength," 
stands  here  so  near  to  xl.  31,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  a  link  that  binds  the  two  chapters  together. 
The  Lord  would  intimate  by  these  words  that  the 
task  the  nations  will  have  to  perform  before  the 
judgment,  is  a  difficult  one,  that  therefore  they  must 
in  re.spect  to  strength  make  change,"  i.  e.,  renew 
Btrength,  put  on  new  strengtli.  ["As  if  He  had 
said:  they  that  hope  in  Jehovah  shall  renew  their 
strength  ;  but  those  that  refuse  renew  theirs  as 
they  can." — J.  A.  A.]  The  LoKD  demands  po- 
liteness, reverence  from  the  nations  even  before 
the  controversy  is  decided,  so  certain  is  He  that 
He  will  gain  it.     They  must  not  come  on  with 

rude  noise,  but  modestly  and  then  speak.  t3Dt^D7, 
"to  judicial  trial,"  is  nsed  here  as  in  liv.  17; 
Num.  XXXV.  12;  Josh.  xx.  6;  Jud.  iv.  5;  2  Sam. 
XV.  2,  6.  If  Jehovah  is  Himself  a  party,  who  is 
then  the  judge?  To  this  question  Rosenmxjei,- 
LEK  (with  whom  Delitzsch  agrees)  well  replies: 
"  Vocantw  genlts  in  judicium  ad  tribunal  non  Dei 
sed  rationis." 

3.  Who  raised -miith   his  feet. — Vers. 

2,  3.  With  these  words  the  Loud  deposetli  be- 
fore the  judgment  it  proof  of  His  divinity.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  deeds 
of  the  hero  announced  here  shall  give  their  right 
to  the  people  of  God,  i.  e.,  deliverance  from  the 
unrighteous  tyranny  of  the  heathen,  while  He 
will  destroy  the  latter;  but  above  all  it  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  prophesies  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hero,  and  thus  stakes  His  honor  on 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  For  that  this  hero  brings 
deliverance  to  the  people  may  be  accident,  an 
efl^ect  of  His  fancy,  of  arbitrariness,  of  a  ruler's 
caprice.  In  that  would  therefore  lie  no  strict 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jehovah.  But  if  Jeho- 
vah prophesies  the  appearance  and  doing  of  that 
hero,  and  it  happens  accordingly,  then  it  is  proved 
that  the  Lokd  in  a  living,  omniscient,  and  al- 
mighty God.  One  may  not  object  that  ''  what  is 
future  and  unfulfilled  would  be  without  present 
power  to  prove"  (DelitzschV  For  the  text  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  historical,  actual  disputa- 
tion with  heathen,  in  which,  of  cour.se,  a  prophecy 
would  be  no  proof  But  the  supposed  disputa- 
tion is  only  a  rhetorical  form  that  tlie  Prophet  uses 
in  order  to  make  the  Israelites  sensible  of  their 
folly  and    wrong,  who,  though   they   knew   the 


living  divinity  of  Jehovah,  and  that  idols  were 
without  life,  turned  to  the  latter  notwithstanding. 
This  meaning  appears  by  a  comparison  with  ver. 
21  sqq.  For  there  the  idols  are  very  expressly 
challenged  to  prophesy  future  events,  and  from 
their  powerlessness  to  do  so  is  inferred  their 
nothingness.  And  hence  it  appeai-s  to  me  that 
the  verses  1-7  stand  first  as  theme.  The  redemp- 
tion, that  in  them  is  only  intimated,  is  more  par- 
ticularly described,  vers.  8-20,  while  vers.  21-29 
amplify  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deliverer  will  be  a  proof  for  Jeho- 
vah who  had  foretold  it,  and  against  the  idols  which 
were  unable  to  foretell  it.  Thus  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  argumentation  of  the  Prophet  presupposes 
the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus  as  begun,  eithernn 
an  ideal  or  in  a  real  sense.  It  is  wholly  a  thing 
of  the  future,  and  must  be  so  contemplated.  For 
how  otherwise  could  the  Prophet  prophesy  it? 

It  is  plain  that  Cyrus  is  the  hero  referred  to, 
and  not  Abraham,  or  Christ,  or  even  the  Apostle 
Paul,  as,  until  Vitringa,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  expositors.  The  way  for  naming  this 
name,  which  is  produced  at  last  in  xliv.  28,  is 
prepared  with  much  art.  The  hints  of  its  com- 
ing may  be  compared  to  the  gleams  of  light  that, 
beginning  feebly,  and  increasing  in  strength  and 
extent,  precede  the  sunrise.  The  first  hint  is 
that  the  East  is  to  be  the  point  whence  the  grand 
appearance  shall  issue.  Persia  in  fact  lies  east 
of  Babylonia.  It  accords  also  with  the  purpose 
of  beginning  small  that  the  Prophet  does  rot 
once  name  a  definite,  personal  object  of  ^'iTl- 
We  must  take  pHS  as  that  object  (see  Text  and 
Gram.)  Regarding  the  meaning  of  P^S,  I  would 
repeat  the  remark  already  made,  tliat  the  Old 
Testament  righteousness  is  not  the  antithesis  of 
grace,  but  of  violent  oppression,  and  hence  that 
a  p'"!^,  "  righteous  man,"  is  one  who,  though  he 
has  the  power  to  the  contrary,  still  lets  right 
reign,  and  thereby  both  uses  gentlenass  and  dis- 
penses happiness,  salvation,  and  blessing  [see 
comm.  on  i.  21,  26,  Te.].  Israel  in  exile  was  op- 
pressed by  its  enemies,  and  though  in  respect  to 
Jehovah  this  was  a  deserved  punishment,  still 
their  enemies  had,  ex  propriis,  aggravated  it,  and 
thereby  done  a  wrong  to  Israel  (comp.  x.  5  sqq.). 
If  now  the  hero  from  the  East  acts  justly  toward 
Israel,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  mild  lord,  and 
helps  Israel  to  its  rights  against  the  oppression 
of  the  heathen,  and  thereby  to  liappiness  and  sal- 
vation. Hence  I  believe  that  all  these  meanings 
are  implied  in  p^V.  But  they  can  only  become 
operative  through  a  person,  a  p'lS,  "  righteous 
man."  To  this  latent  notion  in  pnS,  of  a  right- 
eous man,  the  following  suffixes  [pronouns]  must 
be  referred.  It  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Prophet 
already  noticed,  to  let  the  person  of  the  deliverer 
appear  by  degrees  and  nnfold  itself.  One  may 
say  that  his  personality  develops  itself  here,  as  it 
were,  out  of  an  impersonal  germ.  This  one 
awakened  to  do  righteousness  the  Lord  rails  after 
Him  (comp.  xlii.  6,  which  passage  the  Masorets 
perhaps  had  in  mind  when  they  connected  p^!f 
with  inxiD''),  i.  e  ,  he  leads  him  further  and  fur- 
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ther  [I'JI'.  see  Text,  and  Grramm.J.  Is  there 
thus  in  '"* '  inKIp'  a  formal  definition  of  "I'i'n, 
so  in  in'  tlicre  is  a  definition  a.s  to  matter.  Tlie 
words  last  named  say  what  the  hero,  by  extend- 
iug  his  power,  will  do.  All  iheae  clauses  stand 
under  the  influence  of  the  interrogative  'D-  Na- 
tions are  properly  not  things  that  one  gives  away, 
and  kings  rule  and  are  not  themselves  ruled.  But 
liere  is  an  exception-  Jehovah  gives  to  this  hero 
nations  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  them,  and  sub- 
jects kings  to  him  so  that  they  must  serve  him. 
His  sword  made  them  as  dust,  etc.,  describes 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  given  to  him  which 
was  before  said  in  jH''  and  Tl".  His  sword  and 
bow,  once  set  to  work,  will  do  such  work  that  the 
result  will  be  the  likeness  of  dust  and  chaif  (see 
Tat.  and  Gram.)  On  2/p.  see  on  xl.  24;  ']^J. 
comp.  xix.  7.  But  not  merely  a  battle  in  one 
place  shall  occur,  but  also  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
He,  the  conquering  hero,  shall  go  on  well-pre- 
served (Dwiy),  and  always  forwards,  never  back- 
wards (see  Text,  and  Gram,  on  lwJ13  mx,  etc.). 
He  will  not  go  back  in  his  own  foot-prints  ( il  ne 
reviendrapas  sur  ses  pas).  [J.  A.  A.  agrees  with 
EwALD,  "  the  clause  describes  the  swiftness  of  his 
motions,  as  flying  rather  than  walking  on  foot," 
and  cites  in  support  Dan.  viii.  5. — Tr.]. 

4.  Who  hath  -wrought and   came. — 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  Lord  has  announced  a  majestic 
appearance  of  world-wide  significance.  Bui-, 
though  it  is  something  still  future,  He  has  let  it 
appear  as  an  image  of  the  past  before  the  eyes  of 
those  that  were  summoned.  Hence,  as  ver.  2  He 
asked:  ''who  has  awakened?"  so  He  now  asks, 
using  the  past  tense,  who  has  prepared  and  made 
this?  Of  course  the  same  that  foreknew  and  pre- 
dicted it,  and  who  could  do  this  because  He  is  the 
One  who  from  the  beginning  called  the  generations 
of  men  into  existence,  and  hence  can  say  of  Him- 
self :  I  Jehovah  the  first  and  I  am  still  with  the 
last  (see  Text,  and  Gram.).  The  LosD  summoned 
the  heathen  to  a  controversy  (ver.  1).  He  has 
laid  down  the  proof  of  His  divinity  (vers.  2-4). 
Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  heathen  to  produce  a  si- 
milar performance  on  the  part  of  their  idols.  No- 
tice that  the  Prophet  opposes  the  heathen  nations 
to  God,  and  not  their  idols.  This  is  quite  natural. 
For  the  idols  have  no  actual  existence.  Hence 
it  comes  that  the  heathen  must  defend  the  cause 
of  their  idols;  whereas  Israel's  God  defends  the 
cause  of  His  people.  Therefore,  obedient  to  the 
summons  of  ver.  1,  the  heathen  nations  approach. 
They  see  the  proof  that  the  Lokd  has  presented 
m  His  own  favor,  and  with  dismay,  for  they  know 
at  once  that  they  cannot  match  the  performance 
with  any  thing  similar.  And  so  they  approach 
trembling,  as  it  were,  to  look  at  this  trial-sample 
of  Jehovah's  on  all  sides.    That  they  would  have 


said  something  is  not  declared.  Speechless  they 
keep  silence  before  the  majesty  of  the  Loed. 

5.  They  helped be  moved.— Vers.  6,  7. 

It  is  too  incredible  that  the  heathen,  seized  with 
fear,  and  in  order  to  find  help  against  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  predicted  hero,  turn  in 
haste  to  the  fabrication  of  idol  images  (Delitz.), 
or  that  they  nailed  fast  those  threatened  by  Cyrus 
(Hitzig).  No,  these  verses  would  show,  by  the 
manner  in  which  idols  originate,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  triumph  in  the  controversy  to  which  they 
are  challenged  (ver.  1).  How  can  such  productions 
of  men's  hands  maintain  themselves  against  Him 
who  can  speak  of  Himself  as  in  ver.  4?  I  accord- 
ingly connect  ver.  6  with  what  follows,  and  not 
with  what  precedes.  For  ver.  5  evidently  corre- 
sponds to  ver.  1.  For  there  the  nations  are  re- 
quired to  approach  reverently  and  in  silence ;  for 
this  very  reason  they  are  unable  to  respond  to  the 
"  they  shall  speak  "  (ver.  1) :  there  the  nations  are 
called  on  to  get  strength,  and  ver.  5  we  see  them 
draw  near,  afraid  and  trembling;  "they  drew 
near"  and  "came"  of  ver.5  corresponds  to  "they 
shall  approach,"  "we  will  draw  near"  (HSIpJ 
Ityj')  of  ver.  1.  With  this  the  cyle  of  thought  be- 
ginning with  ver.  1  is  concluded.  Thus  ver.  5 
looks  backwards;  ver.  6  forwards.  The  latter 
says  in  general  the  same  that  ver.  7  a  says  in  re- 
ference to  particular  relations.  Both  verses  have 
for  their  chief  idea  that  idol-making  is  a  fatiguing 
labor,  costing  not  only  much  money  (xl.  19),  but 
also  much  sweat,  in  which  one  must  encourage  and 
aid  the  other  in  order  to  get  it  done.  What  a. 
shameful  difli'erence  then  between  idols  and  Je- 
hovah. 

The  tyin,  "  smith,"  prepares  the  body  of  the 
image;  the  ^7.^,  "founder,"  makes  ready  the  co- 
vering. The  former  strengthens  the  latter  by 
good  preparatory  work  and  cheering  words.  "  The 
smoother  with  the  hammer"  seems  to  me  to  be 
identical  with  the  ^1S,  for  the  metal  would  surely 
be  smoothed  by  him  who  moulded  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Oy_S  dViH,  ''the  smiter  on  the 
anvil,"  is  identical  with  the  U^in ;  for  he  that 
works  at  the  anvil  makes  the  iron  body,  makes 
the  nails,  and  fastens  the  image  with  them.  "  The 
smoother  with  the  hammer"  is  the  subject  of 
ipS,  for  he  has  made  the  soldering,  and  by  the 
call  ''it  is  good"  he  cheers  '' the  smith  "  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  work  that  consists  in  fast- 
ening the  image  with  nails  to  the  place  where  it 
is  to^be  set  up.  "  It  is  good,"  comp.  Exod.  ii.  2 ; 
Gen.  i.  4,  8,  etc.  D''laOp,  "  clavi,"  only  here  in 
Isaiah.  Comp.  Jer.  x.  3-5,  which  passage  is  evi- 
dently copied  after  ours  and  xl.  19  sq.;  xliv.  9- 
17  ;  xlvL  6sq.mD'sS,comp.  il.  20. 
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2.  THE  SECOND  CHIEF  FIGURE:  THE  SERVANT  OFJEHOVAS  ISRAEL  CHOSEN 
m  ABRAHAM  AND  CALLED  IN  GLORIOUS  VICTORY. 

Chapter  XLI.  8-13. 

8  But  thou,  Israel,  "art  my  servant, 
Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend. 

9  Thou  whom  I  have  'taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  called  thee  from  the  "chief  men  thereof, 

And  said  unto  thee.  Thou  art  my  servant ; 
I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away 

10  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee : 
*Be  not  dismayed;  for  I  am  thy  God : 

I  "will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  'will  help  thee ; 

Yea,  I  'will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness. 

11  Behold,  all  they  that  were  incensed  against  thee 
Shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded  • 

*They  shall  be  as  nothing ; 

And  Hhey  that  strive  with  thee  shall  perish. 

12  Thou  shalt  seek  them,  and  shalt  not  find  them, 
Even  'them  that  contended  with  thee: 

'They  that  war  against  thee 

Shall  be  as  nothing,  and  as  a  thing  of  nought. 

13  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand, 
Saying  unto  thee.  Fear  not ;  I  will  help  thee. 


1  Heb.  the  men  of  thy  strife. 

•  omit  art. 

^  Look  not  around.  

K  They  shall  he  as  nothing  and  destroyed  thy  adversaries. 


3  Heb.  the  men  of  thy  war. 


3  Heb.  the  men  of  thy  contention 

'  seized.  a  their  borders, 

have  made  thee  (i.e    thine  election)  sure.    '  omit  totii. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  8, 
"ina-anS-    Ver.  9.  'j'XX.    Ver.  10.  Duty— VDf?.   Ver, 

~    Ti  ■•  •    T  f  T  I    -  T 

11.  D73.    Ver.  12.  DflX. 


Ver.  9.  On  pxH  niXp  see  xl.  28. 

Ver.  in.  ;;nE/n,  Hithp.  from  ni'K'  .stands  here  in  the 

sense  of  "  to  look  anxiouely  about." ^^'^SN    ""JX    "".J 

occurs  only  here;  see  ver.  13  and  li.  15. On  ItU  see. 

ver.  6. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  11.  D''inj  again  only  xlv.  24. 3n   '1^:^  only 

here  in  Isaiah;  comp.  Judg.  xii.  2;  Job  xxxi.  35;  Jer. 
XV.  10. 

Ver.  12.  nV^D  Jurgium,  arr.  Aey. ;    comp.  Iviii.  4,  and 

nyj  rixari,  xxxvii.  26 TiSb  'tVJX  only  here  in  Isa. 

comp.  xlii.  13  ;  Jer.  1.  30  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10. 

Ver.  13.  -jj'n'  pnnD  only  here  ;  comp.  ilv.l;  li.l8. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  But   thou   Isiael away. — Vers.  8,  9. 

In  the  preceding  section  (ver.s.  1-7)  the  Pro- 
phet has  introduced  [the  principal  figure  of  the 
prophetic  cycle,  chaps.  xl.-x!viii.  With  this  is 
immediately  connected  another:  the  Sebvant 
OF  Jehovah  in  a  national  sense. 

But  thou  Israel  is  evidently  contrasted  with 
"  islands  and  people,"  ver.  1.  The  Prophet  turns 
to  Israel  with  well-founded  and  glorious  consola- 
tion. The  LoKD  calls  His  people  Israel  my 
servant.  We  encounter  here  for  the  first  time 
this  significant  notion  of  the  mri''  ^^^^p.  Yet  not 
the  subjective,  hut  the  objective  side  of  the  notion 
is  made  prominent.  The  nation  is  not  so  named 
because  it  has  chosen  the  Lord  for  its  God  out 
of  the  great  mass  of  gods  that,  according  to 
heathen  ideas,  are  in  existence,  therefore  not  be- 


cause "  Jehovah  was  its  national  god  in  contrast 
with  other  nations,  the  servants  of  Baal,  Moloch," 
etc.  (Hitzig).  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  named 
because  the  Loud  has  chosen  Israel  for  His  pos- 
session, His  instrument,  His  servant.  For  a  ser- 
vant is  the  property  of  his  lord,  and  Israel  is  the 
''peculiar  people"  (Exod.  xix.  5;  Deut.  vii.  6; 
xiv.  2  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4 ;  Mai.  iii.  17).  But  Israel 
is  chosen  in  its  ancestor  Abraham,  whom,  already, 
the  Lord  calls  "my  servant"  Gen.  xxvi.  24, 
which  passage  easily  comes  to  mind,  since  ver.  10 
is  evidently  a  citation  from  it.  Thus  Abraham 
was  not  only  chosen  for  his  person,  though  what 
he  was  personally  by  God's  grace,  fitted  him  to  be 
for  all  times  a  pattern  of  the  right  sort  of  "  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  even  in  subjective  respects.  Hence 
he  is  called  My  friend.     For  love  is  the  ful- 
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filling  of  the  law,  and  involves  faith  (Gen.  xv.  6  ; 
Deut.  vi.  5).  In  2  Chr.  xxii.  7  Abraham  has  the 
Bame  title;  also  in  Jas.  ii.  23.  In  Arabic  hia 
regular  surname  is  Ohalil-Allah,  i.  e.,  "  confidant 
of  God."  Abraham  was  chosen  that  by  his  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  And 
after  Isaac  and  Jacob,  this  seed  was  to  be  the 
"great  nation"  that  the  Lord  would  make  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  2),  and  to  which  He  would 
give  the  land  of  his  pilgrimage  {ibid.  ver.  7 ; 
xiii.  15  ;  xv-  IS,  etc.).  Accordingly  Israel  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  primarily  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  This  is  purely  an  objective  honor 
and  dignity,  belonging  to  the  nation  by  reason  of 
the  election  of  their  ancestor,  but  of  which,  of 
course,  it  must  make  itself  worthy  by  worshipping 
Jehovah  alone  as  its  God,  and  serving  Him  with 
its  entire  being  and  possessions.  On  the  paral- 
lelism of  Israel  and  Jacob  see  xl.  27. 

With  great  emphasis  the  Prophet  repeats  in 
various  forms  the  thought  that  Israel  is  Jehovah's 
chosen  servant.  'Whoin  I  have  taken,  [or 
"grasped"]  'npinn  (see  vers.  6,  7)  expresses 
that  the  Lobd  b1  retched  out  His  hand  after  Israel 
to  seize  it  (comp.  ver.  13  ;  xlii.  6  ;  xlv.  1  ;  li.  18) 
and  bring  it  to  Him ;  thus  that  He  alone  was 
active  in  this,  while  Israel  was  passive.  By  the 
ends  of  the  earth  the  Prophet,  whose  view- 
point is  Palestine,  means  the  distant  lands  of  the 
Euphrates.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Ur 
Kasdim  see  Schradbk,  D.  Keilinschr.  u.  d.  A.  T. 
p.  383.  The  monuments  prove  that  the  present 
ruin  of  Miigheir  (on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  south  -  east  from    Babylon)    was    Ur. 

tXS  is  probably  related  both  to  7'!? N  Exod.  xxiv. 
11,  Twbilis,  princeps — properly  the  extremest,  ex- 
Iremua,  thus  in  some  senile  also  summus,  comp. 
p»r\  'n3T,  and  also  to_7,!f5<  latus,  juxta.  It 
occurs  only  here.  Yet  twice  again,  ver.  9,  it  is 
affirmed  that  in  choosing  Israel  Jehovah  alone 
was  active.  Once  by  I  have  called  thee,  and 
then  by  I  have  chosen  thee.  Finally  the 
tliought  is  confirmed  by  the  negative  expression 
I  have  not  cast  thee  away.  Evidently  un- 
derlying this  last  is  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
might  indeed  have  rejected  Israel,  in  fact  that  He 
was  near  doing  it  (comp.  Deut.  vii.  7  sq.),  but 
that  He  did  not  do  it.  Therefore,  spite  of  con- 
siderations that  existed.  He  has  still  on  reflection 
and  on  purpose  chosen  Israel. 


2.   Fear  thou   not 1  will  help   thee. 

—Vers.  10-13.  Having  set  forth  the  election  of 
Israel  in  Abraham  as  emphatically  the  basis  of 
the  relation  between  Himself  and  His  people, 
the  Lord  now  infers  the  consequences.  These 
are  positive  and  negative :  Israel  need  not  fear, 
the  Lord  helps  them ;  their  enemies  must  be  de- 
stroyed. The  words  fear  not  for  I  am  with 
thee  are  quoted  from  Gen.  xxvi.  24  with  only 
'ISV  for  ^m.  On  "fear  not"  comp.  xl.  9. 
The  context  shows  that  Tl^fDN  is  used  here  as  in 
xliv.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  18  with  the  meaning  "  to 
make  firm,  sure,  viz.,  the  choice  of  one  object  out 
of  several."  The  idea  is  not  an  invigoration  im- 
parted to  Israel,  but  the  election  made  sure  (comp. 
2  Pet.  i.  10,  jiepaiav  noieiaSaL  T?jv  kiOioyrp).  Tpi^ 
is  also  used  in  a  similar  sense.  Comp.  xlii.  1  and 
Matth.  xii.  18,  where  ^DH  is  rendered  aiperiCeiv^ 
The  expression  'pIS  pD'  occurs  only  here.  It 
can  only  mean  the  right  hand  that  does  right  in 
the  Old  Testament  sense,  on  which  comp.  ver.  2. 
The  relation  of  the  three  verbs  of  the  second 
clause  of  ver.  10  seems  to  me  to  be  the  following : 
yon  signifies  the  sure  election,  from  which  fol- 
lows, on  the  one  hand,  the  helping,  on  the  other, 
the  not  letting  go  again.  The  correlative  of 
this  promise  is  the  threat  (ver.  11)  of  destruc- 
tion to  their  enemies.  This  thought  is  presented 
in  various  forms  in  what  follows  (vers.  11,  12). 
Ver.  11  a  it  appears  as  a  theme,  and  vers.  11  6-12  6 
give  it  a  three-fold  amplification :  first  the  oppo- 
nents are  called  3'"l  'tyjS  (contestants,  opponents 
in  general),  and  it  is  said  "  they  shall  be  nothing 
and  shall  perish;"  then  they  are  called  'E'JK 
niSD  (rixatores,  objurgatores)  that  one  shall  seek 

and  not  find ;  finally  they  are  called  Han^D  'X 
(enemies  in  war,  hostes),  and  it  ii  said  of  them 
that,  not  only  they  are  not  to  be  found,  but  that 
they  shall  absolutely  no  more  exist.  In  conclu- 
sion, ver.  13,  the  protecting  and  helping  presence 
already  promised  ver.  10  is  repeated  to  the  na- 
tion as  the  ground  of  its  expecting  victory.  That 
ver.  13  has  the  character  of  a  confirmatory  repeti- 
tion appears  from 'U1  insn.  For  IDNn  expressly 
refers  to  the  comforting  words  "  fear  not,"  ''  I 
have  helped  thee,"  as  having  been  used  by  the 
Lord  (ver.  10)- 


3.  THE  SEEVANT  OP  GOD,  WEAK  AND  LOWLY,  YET  IN  GOD  THE  STEONG 
PEOPLE  OF  ISEAEL,  EICHLY  BLESSED  WITH  SALVATION  AND  DIVINE 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Chapter  XLI.  14-20. 

14  Feae  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  'men  of  Israel ; 
I  'will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord, 

And  thy  redeemer,  ""the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

15  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument 
Having  "teeth : 

Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small. 
And  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff. 
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16  Thou  shalt  "fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away. 
And  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them : 

And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

And  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

17  "^  }f7ien  the  poor  and  needy  °seek  water,  and  there  is  none, 
And  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst, 

I  the  Lord  will  hear  them, 

I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them. 

18  I  will  open  rivers  in  'high  places, 

And  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys: 
I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water, 
And  the  dry  land  springs  of  water. 

19  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  ^shittah  tree, 
And  the  myrtle  and  ""the  oil  tree  ; 

I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  'fir  tree, 

And  the  -ipine,  and  the  ^box  tree  together : 

20  That  they  may  see,  and  know, 

And  consider,  and  understand  together. 
That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this. 
And  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it. 


1  Or,  few  men. 

2  Heb.  mouths. 

»  omit  will, 
e  acacia. 

b  supply  is. 
*>  wild  olive. 

°  scatter. 
'  cypress. 

^  omit  When, 
i  plane-tree. 

•  seeking.             f  hare  kiOt 
1=  sherhin- cedar. 

TEXTUAL   AND 

See  the  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words  :  Ver.  14. 

n;?'7'in— D^nn^''  qnj— Ss:— Ssity'  u^np.  ver.  le. 

mt— mUD— SSn.   Ver.  IS.^DJX-NV'ia-  Ver.  W.  TIK 

-ncsw-Dnn-tj^na.  ver.  20.  ^jiy-xia. 

T     ■  :  -   T  T   T 

Ver.  14.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Lord  addresses  Is- 
rael as  a  weak  woman,  vers.  14, 15  a  in  the  second  pers. 
fern. ;  whereas  vers.  15  6,  IG,  the  one  dashing  down  the 
enemies  is  right  away  addressed  in  the  masculine  a.s  a 
man.  [This  seems  over-refinement.  The  fern,  form  of 
the  verb  and  suffixes  are  prompted  by  the  principal 
nounjl^Vlj^  ;  in  the  masculine  forms  following,  the  idea 
of  the  person  addressed  is  resumed,  according  to  com- 
mon usage. — Tr.]. 

Ver.  17.  D'jrDKnl  D"^;';!  put  first  shows  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  casus  ahsoluti.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  nntyj  is  derived  from  HK'J,    Htyj  or  from 

T  JTT  T    T  -    T 

nnty.    The  latter  seems  to  me  the  least  likely,  since  it 
means  ponere,  fundare,  stabilire,  from  which  the  mean- 


GRAMMATICAL. 

ing  defecit,  exaruii  can  be  got  only  by  straining.  We 
must  comp.  xis.  5;  Jer.  U.  30.  I  had  rather,  with  Ols- 
HAUSEN,  assume  a  root  flE^J  =  exarwii,  defecit,  kindred 

—  T 

to  TWi-    Then  XMWi    would    be    third    person  fem. 

TT  T  IT  T 

Kal,  in  pausal  form,  with  Dagcsch  affectuosum. In  the 

second  clause  of  ver.  17,  'J^!  is  the  common  subject  of 
the  two  clauses,  with  both  fy\7V  and  t^  ^H  7t?  in  apposi- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  stands  in  pa- 
rallelism for  the  former,  as  indeed  the  God  of  Israel  is 
actually  called  Jehovah. 

Ver.  20.  After  ID'E'''  is  to  be  supplied,  not  only  3? 
(comp.  ver.  22),  but  zh  S^  (xlii.  25;  ilvii.  7;  Mi.  1, 
11 ;  comp.  xliv.  19).  Thus  the  proper  order  of  thought 
Is  restored  :  that  they  see,  know,  take  to  heart  and  gain 
an  insight  into.  Moreover  this  form  of  expression  oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  only  in  the  places  cited.  The  omission 
of  37  occurs  in  various  senses,  Ps.  1.  23 ;  Job  iv.  20 ; 
xxiii.  6;  xxxiv.  23;  xxxvii.  15;  Judg.  xix.  30. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Servant  of  God  is  here  still  the  people 
Israel ;  but  what  is  properly  characteristic  of 
this  notion  is  made  prominent,  viz. ;  the  suffering 
and  lowliness.  But  at  tlie  same  time  the  Prophet 
does  not  omit  to  say  very  emphatically  that  this 
poor  servant  of  God  will  be  also  a  mighty  and 
irresistible  instrument  of  judgment  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah.  Thus  Israel  is  addressed  "  worm 
Jacob,"  "  little  people  Israel,"  and  that  with  the 
use  of  a  feminine  verbal  form,  whom,  however, 
the  Lord  will  help  to  rid  itself  of  its  enemies 
(vers.  14-16),  and  will  bless  with  abundance  of 
good  things  (vers.  17-19),  in  order  that  all  may 
know  that  He  alone  is  God  (ver.  20). 

2.  Fear     not of    Israel. — Vers.    14-16. 

The  expressions  '' little  worm,"  "little  people" 


are  evidently  intended  to  paint  the  wretchedness 
and  weakness  of  Israel.  The  former  recalls  Ps. 
xxii.  6  "  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man,"  and  also 
the  description  of  the  suffering  servant  of  God, 
Isa.  liii.  2  sqq.  Comp.  too.  Job  xxv.  6.  Yet  one 
cannot  but  see  in  this  ''  worm  Jacob  "  the  transi- 
tion of  the  servant  of  God  to  the  "  form  of  a  ser- 
vant," and  thus  recognize  an  intimation  that  the 
suffering  people  of  God  is  also  a  type  of  the  suf- 
fering Saviour.  The  expression  ^tilVJ^  TID  also, 
which  recalls  13?n  'HD,  i.  e.,  a  few  people,  that 
may  be  counted  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30  ;  Deut.  iv.  27 ; 
Ps.  cv.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  19,  comp.  KIB*  Job  xi. 
11 :  Ps.  xxvi.  4),  involves  the  meaning  of  weak- 


CHAP.  XLI.  14-20. 
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nes9,  inconaiderableness,  lowliness.  7K3  is  the 
antithesis  of  "'PO  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  25,  48).  The 
word  frequently  occurs  in  a  juristic  sense ;  but 
frequently,  too,  of  Jehovah,  who  as  next  of 
kindred,  so  to  speak,  redeems  His  people  that 
has  been  sold  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies. 

Yet  what  a  contrast !  The  Lord  makes  this 
worm  Jacob  a  mighty  instrument  of  judgment 
against  the  nations.  p'TI,  that  occurs  x.  22  in 
a  figurative  sense,  and  xxviii.  27  as  designation 
of  the  threshing  roller  itself,  signifies  here  a 
quality  of  the  latter,  uiz.;  the  being  sharp.  Sharp, 
new,  and  double-edged  (nril''i3  only  here  in 
Isaiah,  comp.  Ps.  cxlix.  6)  shall  the  roller  be. 
As  such  a  roller  lacerates  the  bundles  of  grain, 
and  as  the  similarly  formed  harrow  crushes 
the  clods,  BO  shall  Israel  rend  and  crush  moun- 
tains and  make  hills  like  chafl',  etc.  This  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  fleshly  Israel, 
or  at  least  only  in  a  meager  way,  the  best  ex.am- 
ple  being  the  Maccabees.  But  by  the  spiritual 
Israel  it  has  had  glorious  fulfilment  in  spiritual 
victories. 

3.  The  poor created   it. — Vers.  17-20. 

From  the  preceding  vers.  14-16,  which  are  par- 
allel with  these,  it  appears  that  these  verses  do 
not  promise  to  the  returning  exiles  merely  the 
needful  refreshment  through  the  desert,  thus 
connecting  say  with  xl.  10,  11.  Vers.  14-16  do 
not  describe  something  that  the  exiles  are  to  ef- 
fect before  they  can  betake  themselves  home ; 
and  just  as  little  do  ver.  17  sqq.,  speak  of  some- 
thing relating  only  to  the  return.  Vers.  14-20 
describe  the  condition  of  salvation  in  general, 
which  Israel  shall  experience  after  the  exile. 
Ver.  17  sqq.,  can  only  refer  to  the  return  from 
exile  so  far  as  that  belongs  to  that  condition. 
Taking  the  wretched  that  seek  -water,  etc.,  as 
parallel  with  ''  worm  Jacob,"  etc.,  we  understand 
vers.  17-20  to  describe  all  the  conditions  that 
canaed  the  existence  of  Israel  before  its  redemp- 
tion to  appear  like  a  life  in  the  desert.  As  in 
ver.  14 sq.  the  "  worm"  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  mighty  threshing  sled,  so  here  dry  places 
are  suddenly  transformed  into  richly  watered 
places,  covered  with  glorious  vegetation. 

Vers.  18,  19  say  how  the  Lokd  will  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  languishing.  He  will  opep  the 
earth  (comp.  Ps.  cv.  41)  (nniJ^  by  metonomy, 

the  cause  instead  of  the  eSect,  as  often,  comp. 
xiv.  17;  Jer.  xl.  4)  to  let  streams  burst  forth 
even  on  bald  hills,  and  in  valleys,  etc.  XVm 
"place  of  issue"  Iviii.  11,  comp.  Ps.  cvii.  35  and 
Isa.  XXXV.  1,  7. 

In  describing  the  vegetation  seven  trees  in  all 
are  named,  which  perhaps  is  not  accidental.  J^S. 
"cedar"  is  generic:  HBty  (from  DJK;,  "to 'be 
pointed,  to  prick"  Arabic  .wni,  Egyptian  schonte, 
comp.  Hebz.  R.-Encyd.  XV.  p.  95,  and  Jerome 
on  our  passage)  "  the  acacia ;"  only  here  in  Isa. 
oli]  "the  myrtle,"  that  grows  as  a  tree  in  An- 
terior-Asia, and  in  Greece  (see  Victor  Hbhn, 
Kulturplanzen  u.  Sausthiere,  p.  143  sqq. :  Herz. 
BrEncycl.  X.  142).  By  [017  ]y,  in  contrast  with 
piy  n'T  (Deut.  viii.  8),  is  commonly  understood 
the  wild  olive,  oleaster,  aypikXamq  (Rom.  xi.  17, 
24).    The  LXX.  translates  KVKdpiaaov  •   Celsu.s 


supposes  resinous  trees  in  general.  This  last 
would  be  a  good  way  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty, seeing  the  expression  is  strange  for  the 
wild  olive.  For  it  gives  no  oil,  being  partly 
without  fruit  (see  ITehn,  I.  c.  p.  45)  partly  yields 
fruit  that  is  applicable  for  making  salve  and  not 
oil  (Herz.  E.-Encycl.  X.  p.  547).      But  as  in 

Neh.  viii.  15  nn  'S^  and  ]m  \y  'S^  are  men- 
tioned together  as  needful  for  constructing  the 
leafy  booths,  one  must  suppose  the  wild  olive  i.s 
meant.  The  expression  occurs  only  1  Kings  vi. 
23,  31,  32,  33,  where  the  tat^  'S;f  are  mentioned 
as  material  for  the  cherub-figures,  and  the  doors 
and  posts  of  the  Holiest.  The  following  words 
"  the    fir,"  etc.,  occur  verbatim   Ix.    13.     K/'na 

"the  cypress"  (according  to  Movers  Phoen.  I. 
p.  575  sqq.  Serot,  Berut  is  the  name  of  the 
divinity  of  nature  that  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
trees).  Comp.  Hehn,  /.  c.  p.  192  .sqq.  The 
words  "imn  and  IliyKn  remain  to  the  present 
unexplained.  They  occur  again  only  Ix.  13, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  the 
present  passage.  "inT  is  a  Hebrew  word.  We 
read  "IHT  DID  "the  galloping  horse,"  Nah.  iii.  2, 
and  Judg.  V.  22  paints  Vn'3N  nnn"!  nnn-ip  al- 
most like  gvadrupedanle  putrcm  sonitu  quatit  un- 
gula  campum.  But  daAr  in  Arabic  means  "tempus, 

seeiilum."  It  is  the  Hebrew  in  (comp.  7lD  and 
SriO,  15D  and  iriD,  11J  and  IH],  etc.).     However 

one  may  mediate  the  notions  "  currere,  cursus  " 
and  "  tempus,  seculum,"  whether  by  the  notion  of 
haste  or  that  of  circuit,  still  the  meaning  of  last- 
ing, continuance,  longevity  seems  also  to  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  the  root  ini.  And  perhaps 
this  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  dialects  than  in 
Hebrew  itself;  comp.  the  Chaldee  N"^'"in  cir- 
cuilus,  perpetuitas  =:  T'O'^,  with  which  it  would 
agree  that  Tmn,  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur 
in  Hebrew,  is  probably  a  cognate  foreign  word, 
i.  e.,  belonging  to  a  kindred  dialect.  The  plane- 
tree  appears  not  to  be  indigenous  in  Palestine, 
for  it  is  no  where  mentioned  among  trees  that 
grow  there.  If  jlDV  is  really  the  plane-tree,  it 
signifies  a  tree  not  growing  in  Palestine  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context  of  the  two  places  of  its  oc- 
currence (Gen.  XXX.  37  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  imn 
might  thus,  in  the  Prophet's  day,  be  a  name  for 
the  plane-tree  borrowed  from  some  kindred  dia- 
lect, and  that  was  given  to  it  because  of  its 
longevity.  Descriptions  of  giant  specimens  of 
the  plane-tree  such  as  that  of  Hehn,  I.  c.  p.  198 
sqq.,  prove  that  it  attains  a  great  age,  and  pro- 
digious size.  Hehn  says:  "The  praise  of  the 
plane-tree  fills  all  antiquity."  Again  :  "  Greece 
received  the  plane-tree  and  the  fashion  of  es- 
feeming  it  from  Asia,  where  the  plane-tree  like 
the  cypress  from  ancient  times  was  regarded  with 
religious  veneration  by  the  tree-loving  Iranians 
and  the  Iranian  races  of  Asia-Minor."  Accord- 
ing to  this,  one  might  almost  think  it  strange  if 
the  plane-tree  were  omitted  from  mention  with 
the  cypress  in  an  enumeration  of  the  glorious 
trees  that  were  to  adorn  the  desert  road  of  Israel 
returning  from  the  Iranian  territory  (for  that  we 
may  include  also  the  idea  of  the  return  was  men- 
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tioned  above).  Hence  I  am  inclined,  until  better 
instructed,  to  regard  tlie  imn,  with  Saadia, 
Gesenius,  Delitzsch  and  otiiers,  as  the  plane- 
tree,  "lltyxn,  from  "IK/X  "  rectus,  erectus  fait,  is 
held  by  the  ancients  to  be  either  "  the  box-tree" 
or  "the  sherbin  cedar."  Hehn,  against  the 
meaning  box-tree,  appeals  to  Theopheast  who 
ranks  the  irr^'of  among  the  tpMtjivxpa,  i.  e.,  among 
the  vegetation  that  cannot  endure  a  warm  cli- 
mate. A  designation  like  "  recta,  erecta "  suits 
the  cedar  admirably,  and  as  the  name  sherbin 
undoubtedly  stands  for  the  ajpressus  oxycedrus 
(see  Gesen.  C'omm. ;  Niebuhb,  Description  of 
Arabia,  p.  149 ;  Delitzsch  in  foe),  we  may 
for  the  present  be  content  with  the  meaning 
"  Sherbin." 

All  these  glorious  acts  will  the  Loed  accom- 
plish for  the  purpose  of  bringing  His  people  to 


the  full,  deep  and  abiding  knowledge  that  He  has 
etFected  such  things,  and  that  thus  He  alone  is  to 
be  revered  as  God.  The  Lord  had  often  before 
wonderfully  delivered  His  people,  and  they  had 
often  returned  to  Him  then  as  their  God.  But 
this  knowledge  had  never  been  right  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough.  They  had  always  in  a  little 
while  turned  again  to  idols.  When  the  Lobd 
terminates  the  great  Babylonian  captivity,  then 
the  nation  will  renounce  idols  forever  and  serve 
the  Lobd  alone.  This  also  came  to  pass,  nn^ 
(comp.  xl.  5)  relates  to  the  subject :  all  shall 
know  it.  But  if  the  Prophet  means  by  these 
"  all "  primarily  the  redeemed,  those  poor  and 
wretched  (ver.  17)  that  needed  these  wonders  of 
God,  still  in  this  emphatic  nn'  there  seems  to  be 
also  a  reference  to  all  in  the  widest  sense  to  whom 


this  knowledge  would  be  proper, 
xlv. 


nN13 


comp. 


4.  THE  SECOND  CONVEESION  OP  PROPHECY  INTO  A  TEST  OP  DIVINITY. 

Chapteb  XLI.  21-29. 

21  iPeoduce  your  cause,  saith  the  Loed  ; 

Bring  forth  your  'strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 

22  Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall  happen : 
Let  them  show  the  former  things,  what  they  be, 

That  we  may  ''consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them ; 
Or  Meclare  us  things  for  to  come. 

23  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
That  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods : 
Yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil, 

"That  we  may  be  dismayed,  and  behold  it  together. 

24  Behold,  ye  are  'of  nothing, 
And  your  work  *of  ''nought : 

Au  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you. 

25  I  have  raised  up  one  from  the  north,  and  he  "shall  come : 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  he  call  upon  my  name: 
And  he  shall  come  upon  'princes  as  upon  mortar. 

And  as  the  potter  treadeth  clay. 

26  Who  hath  declared  from  the  beginning,  that  we  may  know  ? 
And  beforetime,  that  we  may  say,  ^Se  is  righteous? 

Yea,  there  is  none  that  ''showeth,  yea,  there  is  none  that  'declareth, 
Yea,  there  is  none  that  'heareth  your  words. 

27  'The  first  shall  say  to  Zion,  Behold,  behold  them : 

And  I  will  give  to  Jerusalem  one  that  bringeth  good  tidings. 

28  Tor  I  beheld,  and  there  was  no  man ; 

Even  among  them,  and  there  was  no  counsellor, 
That,  when  I  asked  of  them,  could  'answer  a  word. 

29  Behold  they  are  all  vanity ; 
Their  works  are  nothing : 

Their  molten  images  are  wind  and  confusion. 


1  Heb.  Cause  to  come  near. 
*  Or,  worse  than  a  viper. 


2  Heb.  set  our  heart  upon  them. 
6  Heb.  return. 


8  Or,  worse  than  nothing. 


*  bulwarks.  i»  make  us  hear.  «  And  we  will  confront  one  another,  and  inspect  with  one  another, 
^  wivd.                       «  has.  ^satraps.  b  Right.  ^  showed:  declared:  heard. 

*  A  first-fruit  to  Zion — see,  see  it  comes  —a  messenger  of  joy  I  will  give  to  Jerusalem.  J  But. 
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TEXTUAL   AND 
Bee  List  for  the  recurring  of  the  words :    Ver.  21. 

«ip-2'T  Ver.  22.  rinnN-niK3n.  ver.23.  nvriK 

—I'lnS.  Ver.  25.  np'n— ^SiV— DD1— O'B.  Ver  26. 
t^«ia  Ver.  28.  Yi'y'-   Ver.  29.  |iK-D3K-nn-irln 

Ver,  21.  nOVj?  is  a'r.  \ey.  The  root  meaning  is  rohora, 
comp.  D^Vj?  "strong,"  D''D^VJ?  "  strength,  might,"  Pa. 
X.  10,  nb^X^n  ''vires,""  Ps.  Ixviii.  36. 

Ver.  23.  ^X  with  1  in  the  second  clause  appears  not 
merely  to  have  the  meaning  sivesive,  but  there  liea  in 
tlj^  something  intensive  in  relation  to  what  preuedes, 

that  we  may  best  express  by  "yea." That  1  acquires 

the  meaning  "  or,"  appears  from  alternative  questions 
"whether— or,"  "n«m— on"  being  regularly  expressed 
in  Hebrew  by  DXl— D5?)  and  also  that,  exceptionally, 
simply  1  connects  the  two  clauses  (Jer.  xliv.  28  ;  Ewald 
§  362  6).-^ — The  Kal  HX^Ij  (so  K'thibh  is  to  be  read, 
whereas  K'ri  is  to  be  pronounced  K"l  J1)  occasions  sur- 
prise. Perhaps  we  should  read  K'^J  (first  pers.  plur. 
imperf.  Niph.,  comp.  t^T*  Exod.  xxxiv.  3;  t^'T'l  Gen. 
xii.  7;  xvii.  1,  etc.,.  As  this  first  pers.  plur.  imp.  Niph. 
happens  not  to  occur  again  in  the  Old  Testament,  per- 
haps the  Masorets  preferred  to  point  the  consonants  like 
the  first  pers.  plur.  imperf.  Kal.,  which  often  occurs  in 
the  full  form,  but  which  also  fails  to  occur  in  the  apoco- 
pated form. 

Ver.  24.  I  translate  rXD,  j;S5<D  bere  "owi  of  the  no- 
thing," whereas  xl.  17  I  maintained  the  comparative 
meaning  of  |0.  1  think  that  we  are  justified  in  this  by 
the  difference  of  the  verbs  used  in  the  two  places. 
There  3I2/nj  was  predicate,  here  it  is  the  notion  of  be- 
ing. There  the  rhetorical,  exaggerated  "  more  than  no- 
thing" was  more  suitable;  here  it  suits  better  to  take 
|D  as  indicative  of  origin. ThereJs  no  need  of  treat- 
ing ^£1K  as  a  copyist's  error  for  DiDXD  as  many  recent 
commentators  do.  The  serpent  name  nj?3X  (xxx.  6 ; 
lis.  5)  I.  e.,  "  sibilans,  the  whistler,"  is  proof  enough  that 
there  is  a  verb  nj,'i3i  kindred  in  sense  to  7371,  "breath, 
wind"  (see  on  n^^BX  xlii.  U).  From  this  may  be  de- 
rived y^^.  from  which  ^*3X,  like  t:;px  from  ''pOi^, 
"^m  from"^5K^K. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  25.  HH"!  contractedfromnX"!,  occurs  only  here, 
whereas  the  form  {<ri*l  (from  HnX^  Prov.  i.  27 ;  Job 
xxxvii.  22)  occurs  Deut.  xxxiii.  21. DU!2  NTD  is  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  sense  of  calling  on  God  in  wor- 
ship. In  itself  the  expression  means  "  to  call  with  the 
name,"  not  in  the  name ;  for  5  is  used  here  as  instru- 
mental. This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  expression 
elsewhere  means  a)  "to  call,  name  (one)  with  their 
name:"  Exod.  xxxv.  30;  Num.  xxxii.  42;  Isa.  xlv.  4  (1 
called  to  thee  by  means  of  thy  name),  or,  with  omission 

of  the  personal  object,  Isa.  xliii.  1 ;  xlv.  3,  etc. b)  "  to 

shout,  proclamare,  proclamationem  facere,  KT)pv(T<rtLV,  to 
give  an  announcing,  instructing  call  by  means  of  the 
name."  Thus,  as  I  think,  in  those  obscure  passages, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  5,  with  which  also  Isa.  xlv.  5 
connects.  Here  God  sends  forth  a  call  in  Moses' 
ears,  which  is  done  by  naming  the  Jehovah-name  and 

giving  its  meaning,  ibid  ver.  6. 1  do  not  think  that 

D^JjID  is  a  specific  Persian  word.    The  word  schihne,  to 

■  Tl 

which  appeal  is  made,  is  modern  Persian.  The  word  is 
used  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,23,  and  occurs 
in  these  passages  as  designation  for  Babylonian,  Assy- 
rian and  Persian  dignitaries.  Thus  the  word  appears 
to  have  been,  I  may  say,  international.  Ezra  uses  it 
once  ix.  2;  Neliemiah  oftener :  ii,  16;  iv.  8;  v.  7,  etc. 
Later  it  even  passed  over  into  the  vocabulary  of  recent 
Hebrew.  Since  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Assyrian  D''JJD,  we 
rnay  assume  that  there  were  such,  and  as  Babylon  and 
Persia  obtained  dominion  after  Assyria,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  name  came  to  them  from  Assyria.  Then 
it  cannot  seem  strange  that  Isaiah  uses  the  word.    MD 

Itt 

is,  however,  really  an  Assyrian  word.  "  The  root  sakan 
i\3Uf),  connected  with  TO,  is  in  Assyrian  the  usual  word 
for  *to  place,  appoint.'"  Sakan,  accordingly,  denotes 
properly  the  one  appointed,  commissioned,  then  the 
representative,  vicegerent.  Thus  Scheader  I.  c.  p.  270. 
Moreover,  the    word  corresponds  to  the   T1i3V?3  and 

TOEiZ-rr^TOD.  For  one  sees  also  from  D^^JD,  that  the 
raised-up  ruler  will  be  one  who  issues  from  the  region 
oi  the  Iranian  tongue. 

Ver.  26.  D'^JS^D  only  here. 

Ver.  28.  HyXO  is  constr.  prcegnans :  for  the  preposi- 
tion TD  depends  on  a  verb  that  is  only  ideally  present. 
We  must  derive  the  notion  "  seeking  out "  from  XTXl. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  We  showed  above  that  with  our  Prophet 
the  promise  of  deliverance  out  of  exile,  and  the 
turning  of  this  promise  to  account  as  proof  of 
divinity,  go  hand  in  hand.  Having  now  de- 
scribed in  xli.  1-20  the  redeemer  (vers.  2,  3)  and 
the  redeemed  (vers.  8-16)  and  the  destined 
Balvatiou  (vers.  17-20),  the  Prophet  goes  on  here 
to  turn  them  to  account  in  the  way  referred  to. 
He  had  made  a  beginning  of  this  in  vers.  4-7 
after  the  first  mention  of  the  saviour  from  the 
East,  but  did  not  carry  out  the  thought  there.  It 
appears  as  if  he  would  there  content  himself  with 
a  passing  reference  in  contrast  with  the  fright  of 
the  heathen  at  the  alarming  demands  made  on 
their  faith  in  idols.  But  now,  having  presented 
all  that  related  to  the  deliverance  from  exile,  he 
proceeds  in  earnest.     He  pays  no  more  regard  to 


that  reluctance  proceeding  from  a  bad  conscience. 
He  sets  forth  with  all  seriousness  that  the  Lord 
regards  Plis  prediction  of  the  deliverance  as  a 
proof  of  His  divinity,  and  the  inability  of  idols 
to  predict  anything,  or  in  fact  to  do  anything,  as 
a  proof  of  their  nothingness.  The  more  exact  de- 
velopment consists  in  this,  that  here  Jehovah 
challenges  the  idols  themselves  directly  to  a  con- 
test, and  that,  more  plainly  than  in  ver.  2  sq..  He 
proffers  His  prediction  as  a  proof  of  His  divinity. 
Although  the  idols  do  not  at  all  relish  the  con- 
test, still  they  must  come  on  and  take  up  the 
gauntlet  (vers.  21-23).  On  their  failure  to  tell 
anything  they  are  pronounced  to  be  nothing  (ver. 
24).  Then  Jehovah  repeats  the  prediction  of  a 
deliverer  from  the  East  (ver.  25),  and  again  shows 
that  not  the  idols  have  foretold  this  (ver.  26),  bat 
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that  He,  Jehovah,  would  give  this  deliverer  to 
His  people  for  a  saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  further  promises  that 
reach  into  a  still  more  remote  future  (ver.  27). 
Finally  the  Prophet  himself  resumes  the  dis- 
course, in  order  to  establish  the  nothingness  of 
his  idolatrous  quasi  colleagues.  For  if  the  idols 
are  nothing,  so,  too,  must  their  interpreters  show 
that  they  are  know-nothings. 

2.  Produce  your  cause chooseth  you. 

— Vers.  21-24.  The  Lokd  challenges  the  idols 
to  come  on  and  bring  to  a  practical  decision  this 
cause,  long  pending  in  thesi,  and  produce  the 
proofs  that  they  have  for  their  cause.  One  thinks 
involuntarily  of  Elijah's  challenge  to  the  priests 
of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  21  sqq.  Jehovah  is  often 
called  King  of  the  chosen  people  (comp.  on  xliii. 
1.5) ;  but  the  expression  King  of  Jacob  occurs  only 
here  (comp  ^Pi*'    "''^S*  Gen.  xlix.  24;  Isa.  xlix. 

26;  Ix.  16;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5,  and  jp>-3  Se'O 
Ps  lix.  14).  In  ver.  22  the  Lord  addresses 
Israel,  claiming  them  for  His  side,  and  identify- 
ing His  and  their  cause.  W}^  connects  as  repeti- 
tion with  liy'jn  ver.  21.  What  they  shall  pro- 
duce is  their  HlO^fj;  ''bulwarks."  In  what  this 
producing  proof  shall  consist  is  further  explained 
by  the  words  HTl-nripn  (see  xlv.  21).  By 
niJll'Xin  commentators  understand  either  prius 
praedicta  (Gef'znivs :  "say  what  ye  have  for- 
merly prophesied"),  or  the  immediate  future  in 
contrast  with  the  more  remote,  which  they  say  is 

expressed  by  mN3n  and  linxS   nmx.     But  in 
my    opinion    the  former   conflicts  with  the  arti- 
cle, and    the  latter  with  M.sits  loq.  which  forbids 
the   distinction  between    flU'/'S"!    and    nii<J    as 
near  and  remote  future      I  think  that    illJt^XT 
in  contrast  with  niKDn  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
past  contrasted  with  the  future.     The  immediate 
and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  undoubtedly 
"first, beginning,  original  things."    Thus  Gen.  xli. 
20  "tn   nnsn  are  "the  cows  that  first  appeared." 
Thus  everywhere  nUIVXI  are  the  first  or  begin- 
ning things  or  facts;  whether  prophecies  or  other 
things  must  be  determined  in  eacli   case  by  the 
context.     Comp.   xlii.  9;    xliii.  9,  18;    xlvi.  9  ; 
xlviii.  3.     Here  the  Lord  demands  of  the  idols, 
that  they  shall  either  give  correct  information  <if 
the  past,  thus,  as  it  were,  of  the  roots  or  founda- 
tions of  the  course  of  the  world,  so  that  one  may 
thereby  infer  what  the  future  will  be,   or   they 
Bhall  foretell  the  future  directly.     The   Prophet, 
as  appears  to  me,  assumes  here  that  we  may  fore- 
tell the  future  directly  and  indirectly,  as  e..  g.,  it 
is  the  same  whether  I  say:  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
will  be  apples ;  or  the  roots  are  those  of  an  apple 
tree.     For  if  the  latter  be   true,    then   the  fruit 
must  be   apples.     The  correct  knowledge  of  the 
future  depends  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Both  have  riddles  revealed  only  to  the  omniscience 
of  God,  and    hence  both    are   tests  of   divinity. 
Such,  I  think,  is  the  Lord's  meaning  when  He 
calls   on  the   idols   to   produce  the  fundamental 
things  of  the  past,  and  that  according  to  their  in- 
most being  (njn   na).     If  they  do  this  correctly, 
then  it  will  be  possible  for  attentive  reflection 
(1337   no'iJ'J  only  here  in  Isaiah  ;  comp.  Exod. 


ix  21 ;  Job.  i.  8  ;  ii.  3  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  5)  to  know 
correctly  the  issue,  thus  the  conclusion  that  falls 
in  the  future.  Comp.  especially  xlvi.  10  sq., 
where  the  Lord  names  as  a  prerogative  of  His 
divinity  the  power  to  foretell  from  the  beginning 
the  final  issue,  from  ancient  time  what  has  not  yet 
come  to  pass.  By  1><,  "  or  else,"  the  alternative 
is  oifered  to  the  idols  to  loretell  the  future  direct- 
ly, if  they  will. 

Ver.  23,  the  Prophet  proceeds,  summing  up  the 
idea  of  HUt^NT  and  niX3,  both  which  relate  to 
the  future;  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  be 
hereafter,  i,  c,  whose  realization  is  fixed  for  a 
more  remote  period.  The  concluding  clause  and 
■we  ■will  know,  etc.,  states  ironically  what 
must  result  if  the  idols  meet  the  demand  :  they 
will  then  be  recognized  as  gods.  But  the 
Lord  proceeds,  moderating  His  demand  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  strike  his  opponents  only  the 
harder:  yea,  do  good  or  do  evil  (a  proverbial 
expression,  comp.  Jer.  x.  5  ;  Zeph.  i.  12).  Let 
them  anyway  do  something.  It  is  not  meant ; 
let  them  prophesy  good  or  bad.  The  idea  of  their 
prophesying  at  all  is  dismissed  with  Hi'lJ — 
''  that  we  may  know,"  etc.     The  clause  '1   nj^nK^Jl 

(''  to  look  eye  in  eye  in  conflict,"  like  HNinn  2 
Kings  xiv.  8,  11)  presents  the  conclusion  from 
what  precedes.  If  the  idols  accept  the  challenge, 
then  there  may  be  a  contest.  If  not,  then  eo  ipso 
they  are  defeated.  The  idols  neither  accept  nor 
decline ;  hence  the  Lord  concludes  with  the  con- 
temptuous words  of  ver.  24.  Are  the  idols  noth- 
ings, then  of  course,  those  that  choose  them 
(comp.  on  ver.  8)  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
The  expression  nn^'lfi,  especially  combined  with 
niPi'',  is  very  frequent  in  Deut.  (xii.  31 ;  xvii.  1 ; 
xviii.  12 ;  xxii.  5,  etc.)  especially  in  reference  to 
idolatry. 

3.  I  have  raised  up confusion.— Vers. 

25-29.  Having  proved  the  inability  of  idols  to 
prophesy,  the  Lord  produces  a  prophecy,  that  is 
a  pledge  of  His  divinity.  Thus  He  risks  all  on 
this  prophecy.  His  honor  perishes  if  it  is  not 
fulfilled.  As  He  does  not  fear  the  latter,  but 
utters  it  with  absolute  confidence.  He  gives  for 
the  present,  not  indeed  a  judicial  proof  of  His 
divinity,  but  still  He  raises  a  legal  presumption 
in  favor  of  it  (prcesumtio  juris,  which,  as  is  known, 
is  something  very  different  from  a  presumption 
(conjecture)  in  the  common  sense).  And  that 
even  is  something  great,  for  it  suffices  for  those 
that  are  honestly  willing  to  know  the  truth.  In 
Isaiah's  time  still  the  people  wavered  between  Je- 
hovah and  idols.  Isaiah's  endeavor  was  to  bring 
them  to  a  decision  for  the  Lord.  These  pro- 
phecies (xl.-lxvi.),  meant  for  future  consolation, 
were  intended  to  affect  also  the  present,  i.  e.,  to 
move  the  nation  to  believe  in  the  Lord.  If,  then, 
Isaiah  in  Hezekiah's  time  stood  up  so  confidently 
for  Jehovah,  as  he  does  here,  every  one  at  all 
susceptible  of  the  truth  must  have  said  to  him- 
self: the  Prophet  would  not  dare  so  to  speak  were 
he  not  conscious  of  being  warranted  to  do  so.  For 
he  risks  the  utter  ruin  of  his  and  his  God's  cause, 
if  this  prophecy  turn  out  to  be  an  imposture.  The 
prophecy,  ver.  25,  is  somewhat  oracular  in  form. 
In  contents  it  has  that  obscurity  peculiar  to  all 
images  of  the  future,  which  rise  so  distant  from 
the  "beholder  that  one  is  unable  to  detect  their 
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connection  with  the  present,  and  thus  the  succes- 
sive, organic  genesis  of  their  forms.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  prophecy,  ver  25,  con- 
nects with  vera.  2,  3.  I  have  raised  up,  ver. 
25,  is  like  an  answer  to  "  who  raised  up,''  ver.  2; 
from  the  north  and  from  the  rising  define 
more  particularly  the  simple  ''from  the  rising," 
ver.  2;  he  shall  call  on  my  name  corresponds 
to  "called  him  to  his  foot,"  ver.  2;  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  that  begin  with  WT^  as  ver.  3 
closes,  describe  the  irresistibleness  of  him  that  is 
called  essentially  in  the  same  way  as  ver.  2  6,  3, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  ver.  2  speaks  of 
nations  and  kings  in  general,  whereas  ver.  25 
the  word  D'JJD  (''satraps")  points  even  more 
plainly  to  the  theatre  where  the  one  called  per- 
forms. That  ''n)T';;n,  ver.  25,  is  without  an  ob- 
ject, corresponds  to  the  terseness  proper  to  the  ora- 
cular style.  The  object  is  easily  supplied,  partly 
from  ver.  2,  partly  from  the  following,  '■Ul  nX'l- 
That  the  one  promised  is  called  from  the  North, 
but  comes  from  the  East,  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
The  Prophet  would  only  intimate  that  his  point 
of  departure  is  not  merely  the  East,  as  might  ap- 
pear from  ver.  2,  but  also  from  the  North.  We 
know  how  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Cyrus.  He 
arose  as  ruler  of  the  (by  him)  united  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia,  the  former  of  which  lay 
north,  the  latter  east  of  Babylon.  ''Dm  N1p% 
He  shall  call  on  my  name  (see  Text,  and 
Oram.)  mentions  another  characteristic  of  the  one 
called.  That  Cyrus  actually  did  this  appears 
from  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  23;  Ezr.  i.  2  sqq.  He 
must  have  received  vivid  impressions  of  the 
reality  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Comp.  on  this 
Peessbl  in  Herz.,  R.-Etw.  III.,  p.  232.  We 
will  not  inquire  whether  Cyrus,  in  callina;  Jeho- 
vah "the  God  of  heaven,"  identified  Him  with 
Ahuramazda  or  not  (comp.  Zoeckler  on  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  23).  But  it  is  historically  attested  in  the 
most  credible  manner,  and  is  in  itself  perfectly 
comprehensible,  that  God,  who  in  general  let  the 
heathen  go  their  own  way  (Acta  xiv.  16),  should 
in  an  exceptional  way  give  them  extraordinary 
revelations  of  His  being.  In  the  period  preceding 
the  Christian  era  He  did  this  in  two  significant 
epochs  through  Israel,  in  consequence  of  its  mis- 
sionary vocation,  viz.,  in  the  two  exiles,  the  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Babylonian.  In  both  instances  the 
revelation  came  to  the  dominant  world-power  at 
the  moment  of  its  highest  prosperity.  In  regard 
to  Egypt  comp. ,  c.  (/.,  Lepsius  ( C'hronol.  d.  Eyypter, 
I.,  p.  359),  who  calls  the  period  of  Moses  and  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  "  the  most  illus- 
trious time  of  all  Egyptian  history."  In  regard 
to  Babylon  the  same  thing  appears  from  the  fact 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  designated  as  the  golden 
head  (Dan.  ii.  38).  The  Lord  would  not  let 
Himself  be  without  witness  to  those  who  knew 
no  limits  to  their  power,  for  their  own  sakes 
partly,  partly  for  His  own  name's  sake,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  mankind  in  general,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  Israel.  The  Lord  would  show  His  power 
to  Pharaoh,  that  His  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth,  and  to  accomplish  His 
judgments  on  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Exod.  ix. 
16;  comp.  viii.  10,  19;  xiv.  4,  17,  18,  25).  And 
that  this  purpose  was  achieved  appears  from  the 
confessions  of  Pharaoh  himself,  of  his  servants, 


and  of  his  army  (Exod.  ix.  20,  27;  x.  7,  10; 
xiv.  25).  As  regards  the  Babylonian  Exile,  the 
entire  first  half  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  meant  to 
show  how  Jehovah  so  marvellously  glorified 
Himself  on  those  nations  and  their  kings,  that 
they  cannot  escape  acknowledging  Him  as  the  true 
God  (comp.  my  work:  Jeremiah  and  Babylon,  p. 
2  sqq.),  at  least  for  the  moment  (for  we  know 
nothing  of  any  outward,  observable  abiding 
efiect — at  most  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  Matt, 
ii.,  might  be  appealed  to  here.  What  (according  to 
Dan.ii.47;  iii.  28sq.;  iv.34;  v.  17 sqq.;  vi. 25 sqq.), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar  and  Darius  the  Mede 
knew,  was  any  way  preliminary  to  the  knowledge 
on  the  basis  of  which  Cyrus  issued  his  edict,  Ezr. 
i.  2  sqq.  Certainly  we  cannot  impute  to  Cyrus 
less  knowledge  than  that  ascribed  to  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  passages  cited.  If  we  were  right  in  say- 
ing that  "  he  shall  call  on  ray  name"  corresponds 
to  "has  called  him  to  his  foot,"  ver.  2,  then  this 
is  to  be  defined,  that  according  to  ver.  2  the  Lord 
called  Cyrus,  and  according  to  ver.  25  Cyrus  called 
on  the  Lord.  It  is  further  said  of  Cyrus  that  he 
will  come  on  satraps  as  on  mortar,  etc. 
f<13,  in  the  sense  of  hostile  coming  like  xxviii. 
15;  Ps.  XXXV.  8;  Job  xv.  21;  xx.  22;  Prov. 
xxviii.  22.  In  all  these  passages  S13  stands  with 
the   accusative  (loealis). 

The  Prophet,  ver.  26,  assumes  the  standpoint 
of  the  fulfilment.  He  represents  to  himself  that 
then  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise :  who  hath 
declared  this  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
may  know,  i.  e.,  that  we  might  know  before- 
hand the  coming  of  these  things  (vers.  22,  23)  ? 
And  who  announced  it  from  early  time,  so  that 
now  we  might  say:  right?  DHS  is  what  cor- 
responds to  a  norm :  not  only  a  moral,  or  some 
special  juridical  norm,  but  also  the  norm  of  truth. 
Hence  '"'P?'.,  xliii.  9,  stands  in  a  precisely  similar 
connection.  Yel  the  last-named  meaning  is  sup- 
jjorted  by  no  other  example.  Hence  it  .seems  to 
me  likely  that  the  Prophet  joins  with  it  the  sense 
of  moral  rightness.  A  god  whose  prophecy  fails 
is  morally  condemned.  But  if  it  comes  to  pass, 
he  is  morally  justified ;  he  is  no  liar,  but  truly 
what  he  gives  himself  out  to  be  (comp.  xiv.  21). 
But  again  there  has  never  been  any  announce- 
ment and  bringing  to  the  ears  on  the  part  of  the 
idols,  nor  hearing  on  the  part  of  men  (vers.  22, 
23).  'jf  (comp.  xl.  24),  recurring  thrice,  paints 
with  a  certain  breadth  the  absence  on  every  hand 
of  what  was  requisite. 

.  Ver.  27,  the  Prophet  defines  more  particularly 
the  salvation  that  the  one  called  of  God  shall 
bring  to  the  people  of  God.  It  was  said,  ver.  25, 
in  general,  that  he  would  call  on  the  name  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  destroy  (he  hostile  powers.  Now  he 
is  defined  to  be  the  first-fruit  of  the  salvation  des- 
tined for  Zion.  The  LXX.  translate  apxf/u  "Ziuv 
Siiaa.  Peschito  :  primordia  Sionis  haec  sunt.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  all  expositors  construe  pt^XT  as 
nominative  and  relating  to  Jehovah  ;  and  either 
supply  'n"15^,  or  connect  ^Vm^  with  I^N-  The 
words  DJn  njn  are  by  some  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  by  others  in  Zion's  mouth,  by  others  in 
that  of  the  "'t^^?,  and  the  suffixes  (pronouns)  are 
referred  now  to  the  exiles,  now  to  the  deliverer, 
now  to  facts  of  redemption,  now  to  the  iJois. 
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I  refer  [ItySs'l  to  Cyrus.  In  an  eminent  sense  he 
was  the  begimter  of  the  redemption.  Israel's  de- 
cline lasted  till  the  close  of  the  Exile.  With 
difficulty  (Dan.  ix.  25),  slowly,  and  with  great 
alternations,  it  mounts  up;  but  still  it  mounts  up. 
The  believers  that  looked  for  the  restitution  of 
Israel  in  all  its  promised  glory  directly  after  the 
seventy  year.s,  under  the  anointed  son  of  David, 
struggle  with  many  assaults  of  doubt,  as  they  ob- 
serve only  very  meagre  beginnings  of  a  redemp- 
tion (comp.  Dan.  x.  1-3,  and  Auberlen,  D. 
Proph.  Daniel,  p.  132  sq.)  But  the  laws  of  pro- 
phetic perspective  were  hid  from  them,  which 
sees  the  end  already  in  the  beginning,  though 
long  periods  of  vicissitude  separate  one  from  the 
other.  Cyrus  is  called  niH'  n'E'n,  xlv.  1.  He 
wa,s  not  the  proper  and  true  Messiah,  but  he  was 
the  first  after  the  great  period  of  judgment.  He 
was  the  first-fruit — me.ssiah,  the  beginner  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel.  His  edict,  Ezr.  i.  2  sqq., 
was  the  first  step  toward  realizing  for  Israel  that 
Dili'  ("return"),  that  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  all 
their  successors  represent  as  the  sum  total  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  redemption  for  Israel.  I 
construe  D3n  n3n  as  an  exclamation  of  the  Pro- 

T  ■ 

phet,  by  which  he  points  to  the  consequences 
of  that  first-fruit — redemption.  For  the  notion 
''first"  includes  that  of  ''following"  or  ''conse- 
quences." In  spirit  the  Prophet  sees  these  before 
him,  and  points  to  them  with  a  brief  Cjri  Hjil. 
He  calls  Cyrus  a  "1?^?? ;  for  what  more  joyful 
news  could  the  Lord  propose  for  His  people  than 
that  they  may  return  home  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  ? 
1^3,  comp.  on  xl.  9. 

As  ver.  26  is  related  to  ver.  25,  so  vers.  28,  29 
are  related  to  ver.  27.  Each  of  these  prophetic 
lamps  shines  in  strong  contrast  with  the  picture 
of  the  nothingness  of  idols  that  acts  as  a  foil. 
Only  it  seems  to  me  that  so  far  there  is  a  diflfer- 
ence,  in  that  ver.  26  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  the 
idols  themselves,  whereas  in  vers.  28,  29  he  has 
in  mind  their  worshippers,  especially  their  priests 
(see  below).  Ver.  28  has  three  gradations.  The 
first  clause  is  obscure ;  it  speaks  only  of  the 
looking  around  and  the  non-existence  of  some- 
thing, but  one  knows  not  what  one  has  looked 
about  for.  The  second  clause  makes  known  those 
among  whom  the  Prophet  has  looked,  and  what 
^  he  was  looking  for.  He  seeks  a  "I'J^l''  "counsellor, 
one,  however,  that  can  prophetically  resolve  the 
riddles  of  the  future.  This  is  made  plain  in  the 
third  clause:  but  there  was  no  counsellor  of 
■whom  I  could  inquire  and  who  could  give 
me  answer.  The  reason  of  this  is  given  ver.  29 : 
the  gods  that  should  inspire  the  answer  in  their  wor- 
shippers are  no  gods  but  the  manufacture  of  those 
who  worship  them.  Thus  ver.  29  speaks  of  those 
that  make  the  idols,  and  not  of  theidols  themselves. 

And  because  "they  all"  (Dv3)  are  identical 
with  the  n7X  ("them)  of  ver.  28,  among  whom 
no  counsellor  is  found,  therefore  ver.  28  speaks 
not  of  the  idols,  but  of  their  servants,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who,  on  account  of  their  office, 
should  be  qualified  to  give  counsel  and  render  a 
deci-^ion,  thus  the  priests  and  prophets.  And 
because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Lord 


looks  for  a  counsellor  and  giver  of  decrees,  there- 
fore the  subject  of  K"iXi  ("I  looked  about")  ver. 
28,  is  not  Jehovah,  but  the  Prophet.  Thus  the 
chapter  concludes  with  an  apostrophe  of  the  true 

Prophet  to  the  false  ones,  and  D/K  is  said  demnKu;. 
With  this  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  idols, 
the  Prophet  returns  to  the  thought  with  which 
he  also  closed  the  first  strophe  (vers.  6,  7J. 

DOCTEINAI,  AND   ETHICAI,. 

1.  The  second  part  of  Isaiah  lays  unusual 
stress  on  the  inability  of  idols  to  prophesy.  As 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  proof  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  idols,  60  on  the  other,  Jehovah's  ability 
to  foretell  the  future  is  made  a  proof  of  His 
divinity.  Hence,  when  the  Lord  challenges  the 
idols  to  a  contest  in  prophesying,  and  then  on 
His  part  stands  forth  with  an  imposing  prophetic 
performance,  that  has  for  its  subject  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  the  Exile,  one  sees  that  two 
objects  are  combined,  viz. :  He  comforts  His 
people,  and  He  proves  His  divinity.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Prophet's  view-point  is  partly  at  the 
end  of  the  Exile  and  partly  before  the  Exile. 
The  former  because  he  sees  the  deliverer  quite 
clearly  and  distinctly  before  him  ;  the  latter  be- 
cause it  is  all  important  for  him  to  display  his 
Lord  as  knowing  the  remote  future,  and  thus  as 
true  God.  Thus  he  would  win  Israel  by  repre- 
senting on  the  one  hand  the  omniscence  of  their 
God,  and  on  the  other  His  faithful  love  and 
power.  And  this  object  was  attained.  Israel 
would  assuredly  not  have  buried  their  gross 
idolatry  in  the  Exile,  had  they  not  verified  both 
the  threatenings  and  the  promises  of  Jehovah's 
Prophet  in  the  most  signal  manner.  But  this 
grand  effect  could  only  be  produced  by  the  pro- 
mises being  recognized  on  all  sides  as  genuine, 
old  prophecies.  Prophecies  that  gave  themselves 
out  for  old,  but  hitherto  hidden  must  have  raised 
doubts,  and  contradicted  themselves.  For  it  is 
expressly  said  xlv.  19 ;  xlviii.  16  that  these 
things  were  not  spoken  in  secret. 

2.  [On  ver.  1.  "The  same  reasons  will  apply 
to  all  approaches  which  are  made  to  God.  When 
we  are  about  to  come  before  Him  in  prayer  or 
praise  ;  to  confess  our  sins  and  to  plead  for  par- 
don; when  we  engage  in  argument  respecting 
His  being,  plans,  or  perfections;  or  when  we 
draw  near  to  Him  in  the  closet,  the  family,  or 
the  sanctuary,  the  mind  should  be  filled  with  awe 
and  reverence.  It  is  well,  it  is  proper,  to  pause 
and  think  of  what  our  emotions  should  be,  and 
of  what  we  should  say  before  God.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxviii.  16,  17." — Barnes. 

3.  On  vers.  6,  7.  "  Do  sinners  thus  animate 
and  quicken  one  another  in  the  ways  of  sin? 
And  shall  not  the  servants  of  the  living  God  both 
stir  up  one  another  to,  and  strengthen  one  an- 
other in.  His  service  ?" — M.  Henry.] 

4.  On  ver.  8  sqq.  The  Lord  here  founds  His 
comforting  promise  on  the  election  in  Abraham. 
Compare  with  this  the  saying  of  John  Baptist : 
"  Begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have 
Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham,"  etc.,  Luke  iii.  8,  9.  This  sounds 
contradictory.    But  one  must  distinguish  between 
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the  individual  and  the  whole.  Not  every  in- 
dividual generation,  in  general  no  individual  part, 
great  or  small,  of  the  totality  of  Israel  can  insist 
on  the  election  of  Abraham,  and  regard  itself  as 
exempt  and  unimpeachable  on  that  account.  For 
history  teaches  that  great  judgments  have  come 
on  individuals  and  on  the  nation  almost  to  their 
annihilation.  But,  of  course,  3,remnanl  will  always 
remain,  if  only  just  large  enough  to  afford  seed 
for  a  new  generation.  The  Lord  says  this  ex- 
pressly in  the  great  inaugural  vision,  vi.  11-13, 
and  such,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  that  significant 
Shear-Jashub  (x.  20  sqq.).  The  Apostle  Paul 
has  this  meaning  when  he  says :  "  The  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance."  Eom. 
xi.  29. 

5.  On  vers.  9,  10.  "  A  rich  treasure  of  mani- 
fold comfort:  I)  that  God  strengthens  us;  2) 
that  God  calls  us  ;  3)  that  He  accepts  us  as  ser- 
vants ;  4)  that  He  chooses  us  ;  5)  that  He  does 
not  reject  us;  6)  that  He  is  with  us;  7)  that  He 
in  our  God  ;  8)  that  He  helps  and  preserves  us. 
This  ought  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  every- 
one whatever  may  chance  to  be  His  need." — 
Cramer. 

6.  On  ver.  14  sqq.  What  a  contrast  I  A  poor 
little  worm,  and  a  new  threshing  instrument  with 
double-edgeil  points  that  rends  mountains  to 
pieces  I  When  was  the  church  of  either  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  ever  such  a  threshing  instru- 
ment? First  of  all,  the  Babylonian  Empire  was 
threshed  to  pieces  that  Israel  might  be  free.  Af- 
terwards many  kingdoms  and  nations  were 
threshed  in  pieces  and  made  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man Empire  that  the  church  cf  the  JS'ew  Testa- 
ment might  grow  and  spread  abroad.  After- 
wards the  Roman  Empire  itself  was  threshed  in 
pieces  to  gain  for  the  church  a  new,  fresh,  healthy 
soil  in  the  Germanic  nations.  But  finally  the 
Germanic  nations  will  in  turn  be  threshed  in 
pieces  that  the  church  may  become  the  free,  pure 
kingdom  of  Christ  ruling  over  all.  So  the 
church,  the  poor  little  worm  Jacob,  rends  in 
pieces  one  form  of  the  world-power  after  another, 
until  it  issues  from  the  last  as  the  glorious  bride 
of  the  Lord. 

7.  On  ver.  21  sqq.  "  It  was  customary  to  ex- 
pect of  seers  and  prophets  such  a  deep  look  into 


the  obscurity  of  ihepast  and  present,  as  Saul  im- 
puted to  his  Seer  (1  Sam.  ix.),  as  well  as  prevmon 
into  the  future;  which,  in  the  Hellenic  world,  is 
illustrated  in  the  Homeric  Kalchas,  as  a  knower 
of  what  exists,  of  what  was,  as  well  as  of  what 
will  be  (Hom.  Ilias.  I.  70) "  Ed.  Mueller. 
Paraltelen  zu  den  Weiss,  u.  Typen  des  A.  T.  aus 
dem  hell.  Alterth.  in  Jahrbiicher  d.  Klass.  Philol. 
VIII.  Suppl.  Band.  I.  Heft.  p.  108. 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  vers.  8-13.  God  chose  Abraham,  and 
in  Abraham  the  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  Israel  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Israel  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  fact  of  the  election  certi- 
fies to  the  church  the  sure  pledge  of  its  final  con- 
quest, for  1)  the  Lord  cannot  forsake  tlie  con- 
gregation of  the  elect;  2)  Ho  must  make  an  end 
of  those  that  contend  against  them. 

2.  On  vers.  14-16.  The  church  as  it  seems,  and 
as  it  is;  1)  It  seems  to  be  a  worm,  a  poor  crowd  ; 
2)  It  is  really  a.  strong  in  the  Lord  (ver.  14  b — 
16  a)  ;  b,  joyful  in  the  Lord  (ver.  16  6). 

3.  On  vers.  17-20.  He  that  is  exposed  to  trials, 
who  trusts  in  God,  ts  not  to  be  bewailed,  since  for 
Him;  1)  life  is  indeed  a  desert;  2)  but  the  de- 
sert becomes  a  paradise  by  the  miraculous  hand 
of  God  ;  3)  the  miraculous  hand  of  God  sum- 
mons him  to  grateful  recognition. 

4.  On  vers.  21-29.  Against  the  modern  heath- 
enism, that  in  the  place  of  the  living,  personal 
God  would  set  abstractions  that  operate  mechani- 
(^ally  and  unconsciously,  one  may  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  personal  God  by  reference  to  the 
prophecies  that  were  undoubtedly  given  and 
have  been  fulfilled.  Only  the  living  Ood  can  pro- 
phesy and  fulfil.  For  1)  Divine  omniscience  is 
needed  to  foreknow  the  future ;  2)  Divine  omni- 
potence and  wisdom  are  needed  to  fulfil  what 
has  been  foretold. 

5.  On  the  entire  xli.  chapter  see  Johann  Chris- 
tian Holzhen,  Pastor  in  Mortitz,  "  Pastor  divinitus 
electus  et  legitime  vacatur,  the  divinely  elected  and 
legitimately  called  preacher."  A  sermon,  or 
rather  tract  in  twelve  chapters.  Liibeck,  1695, 
8vo. 


III.— THE  THIRD  DISCOURSE. 

The  third  chief  figure  :  The  personal  servant  of  God  in  the  contraative,  principal 
features   of  his  manifestation. 

Chapter  XLII. 

1.  THE  MEEK    SERVANT  OP  GOD. 

Chaptee  XLIL  1-4. 

1  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ; 
Mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  ; 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him  : 

He  shall  'bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles, 

2  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 

Nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
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A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
And  the  'smoking  flax  shall  he  not  'quench ; 
He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  'unto  truth. 
He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  'discouraged, 
Till  he  have  set  'judgment  in  the  earth: 
And  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 


1  Or,  dimly  burning, 
^reveal  right. 


2  Heb.  quench  it, 
b  according  to  tt-uth. 


»Heb.  brokm. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words;     Ver.  1.  771 

— •3Dn-i-n3— n.n.   ver.  3.  nnra-nnj.  ver.  4. 

'-Ti-TTT  T-  T" 

T  -T 

Ver.  1.  With  ^1^*3 J  nnVI  one  looks  for  13  (comp,  Mic. 
yi.  7,  etc.').  Evidently  the  precedine;  13  continues  in 
force. 

Ver.  4.  nn^''    N7  corresponds  to  the  second  clause 


of  ver.  3;  I'lT  N7  to  the  first  clause.  From  this  it  ap 
pears  that  y^l^  is  not  from  VO,  but  from  Vyi.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  imperf.  Kal  with  u  occurs  also  in 
other  ^i'  verbs  (nT  Prov.  xxix.  6.  ^W^  Ps.  xci. 6),  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  imperfect  forms  of  V^T  occur 
only  with  the  pronunciation  u;  Ps.  zviii.  30;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  30  ;  Ecc-1.  xii.  6. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  As  in  cTiap.  xli.  the  form  of  Cyrus,  who  is 
servant  of  Jehovah  without  being  called  so,  and 
the  form  of  Israel,  who  is  servant  of  Jehovah 
and  is  so  called,  have  their  roots,  so  the  form  of 
Him  who  is  servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  form  of  the  Messiah  has  its  root  in 
chap.  xxlv.  Thus  the  Prophet  allows  the  types 
of  his  prophetic  forms  to  appear  in  succession, 
and  in  a  way  that  sketches  them  for  us  at  first 
only  in  general  outline.  Here  now  he  lets  a  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  appear,  whom,  after  the  first 
strokes  that  draw  liis  form,  we  might  regard  as 
identical  with  the  servant  of  Jehovah  mentioned 
xli.  8.  For  all  that  is  said  in  our  ver.  1,  applies 
well  enough  to  the  people  of  Israel.  But  can 
vers.  2,  3  be  said  of  them  ?  Here  is  mentioned 
One,  who  could,  if  He  would,  but  He  will  not. 
He  could  cry,  and  break  the  bruised  reed,  and 
quench  the  glimmering  wick,  for  He  had  the 
ri,s;ht  and  the  might  to  do  it.  That  is  the  Lohd 
Himself,  that  comes  to  visit  His  people  in  meek- 
ness and  lowliness.  And  yet  He  does  appear  as 
a  Judge,  loud  and  terrible,  as  appears  from  ver. 
13.  For  this  chapter  is  full  of  contrasts.  Vers. 
1-4  contrast  with  vers.  10-17 ;  vers.  5-9  with 
vers.  18-21.  Contrasts  appear,  too,  within  the  in- 
dividual strophes ;  e.  g.,  ver.  4  a.  contrasts  with 
4  6. 

2.  Behold    my   servant for   his   law. 

— Vers.  1-4.  '^5''^  ill  itself  can  mean  "to  seize, 
hold  fast."  Here,  however,  it  is  not  an  act  of 
violence  that  is  spoken  of,  but  an  act  of  love- 
The  Servant  of  Jehovah  supports  Himself  on  Je- 
hovah, and  .Jehovah  supports,  holds  and  bears 
His  Servant  (conip.  ver.  6 ;  Jno.  viii.  29).  The 
words  "  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  Matth.  iii. 
17  ;  xvii.  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17,  heard  at  the  baptism 
and  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  seem  to  connect 
with  our  'Ul    nn:i"l  and  also  with  |'3n  ver  21. 

The  idea  of  anointing  seems  to  underly  the  ex- 
pression I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him. 

(The  expression  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah  ;  for 
xxxvii.  7  belongs  in  another  category ;  still 
comp.  xi.  2;  Lxi.  1).    The  use  of  the  holy  anoint- 


ing  oil  (also   of  incense)  Ls   often  signified  by 

Sr  pj  in  Ley.  ii.  1,  15;  xiv.  17,  18,  28,  29. 
This  construction  is  confirmed  by  Ixi.  1.  By  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Servant  of  God 
is  qualified  to  bring  right  to  the  nations.  I33TO 
here  can  mean  neither  judicial  transaction,  nor 
judicial  sentence  ;  it  can  only  mean  standard  of 
right.  But  what  sort  appears  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  partly  from  the  parallel 
passages.  The  heathen,  too,  had  standards  of 
riglit  in  general.  But  they  lacked  the  true 
source  of  right,  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  alone 
is  truth ;  they  lacked  the  p6/u>g  rijc  a'kri'&eia;. 
Not  merely  the  juridical  norm  of  right  in  the 
absolute  sense,  i.  e.,  religion  (Hengstenbero 
Christol.  on  our  text,  Delitzsch,  Eeinke)  is  to 
be  understood.  This  absolute  standard  of  right, 
hitherto  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  carry  forth  to 
all  nations  (comp.  ii.  3 ;  Mic.  iv.  2  ;  Isa.  li.  iv. ; 
Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20).  Thus  «7in  signifies  the 
publishing  of  what  has  hitherto  been  hid,  revela- 
tion (Hab.  i.  4). 

In  vers.  2,  3  it  is  added  in  praise  of  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord  that  He  will  not  cry  in  the  streets, 
nor  break  the  bruised  reed.  If  He  is  to  be 
praised  for  this,  then  He  must  have  been  able  to 
do  what  He  abstained  from  doing.  Evidently  a 
contrast  presents  itself  here.  It  is  not  that  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  cannot  do  what  He  would 
even  like  to  do.  But  the  contrary:  He  could, 
but  He  will  not.  He  abstains  from  the  use  of 
His  power  ;  He  divests  Himself  By  this  even  it 
is  intimated  that  His  power  must  be  great. 
Otherwise  there  would  not  be  so  much  made  of 
His  refraining  from  using  it.  Is  it  credible  that 
such  humble  abstinence  from  the  use  of  power 
that  they  enjoyed  could  ever  be  mentioned  to  the 
praise  of  Isaiah,  or  of  the  prophets  generally ,_  or 
of  the  people  of  Israel  generally,  or  of  the  spiri- 
tual Israel,  or  of  Cyrus,  or  of  Uzziah,  or  Heze- 
kiah  or  Josiah  [the  various  persons  supposed  by 
diflierent  commentators  to  be  meant  by  the  Ser- 
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rant  of  Jehovah. — Tr.]  1  When  did  Israel  ever 
have  great  power  in  reference  to  the  heathen,  and 
in  humble  love  abstain  from  its  use  ?  Or  when 
had  ever  a  prophet  or  king  of  Israel  the  high 
position  of  a  teacher  of  ra.inkind,  and  filled  it 
with  humble  self-denial?  And  of  Cyrus  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  was  called  to  give  to  the  hea- 
then the  v6/io;  T^f  a\r}0da^.  There  is  onlv  One, 
that  stood  as  Teacher  of  all  nations,  and  who, 
spite  of  Hia  great  dignity,  could  say  of  Himself : 
"  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  yon  rest.  Take  My  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls.  For  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is 
hght"  (Matth.  xi.  23-30).  It  is  as  if  the  Lord 
had  our  passage  in  mind  when  He  spoke  these 
words.  For  not  only  do  His  words :  "  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth" 
(Hid.  ver.  29)  recall  ver.  5  of  our  chapter,  that 
describes  God  as  the  One  "  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  out."  But,  what  is 
still  more  important,  we  find  there  the  same  con- 
trast as  the  basis  of  Christ's  words,  that  rules  over 
also  our  passage.  The  almighty  Loud  of  heaven 
and  earth  does  not  ask  af^er  the  wise  and  prudent. 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  those  under  age. 
And  Christ  Himself  I  How  significant  that  He 
introduces  the  words  to  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  quoted  above,  Vi-ith  the  words :  ''  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father :  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him"  {ibid.  ver.  27). 
Does  He  not  say  here  in  a  most  emphatic  way, 
that  He  is  a  meek,  lowly  and  patient  teacher 
although  the  greatest  power  and  the  highest  know- 
ledge are  delivered  to  Him?  Besides  the  evident 
connection  of  our  passage  with  Matth.  xi.  25 -.30, 
that  we  have  thus  remarked,  the  evangelist 
Matthew  himself  declares  expressly  in  what  im- 
mediately follows  (xii.  15-21 )  that  he  saw  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  at  that  time  the  fulfilment  of 
the  words  of  our  Prophet.  That  He  healed  the 
sick,  and  yet  forbad  to  have  it  published,  that  He 
would  only  serve  (corap.  Matth.  xx.  28),  and 
souglit  not  His  honor  and  His  advantage  (.Jno. 
viii.  50;  v.  30),  that  seems  to  Matthew  to  cor- 
respond to  the  picture  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lokd 
that  Isaiah  drew  in  our  chapter. 

The  expression  t^'ifi  meaning  v'p  KIVJ  occurs 
Kum.  xiv.  1 ;  Job  xxi.  12,  and  in  Isa.  in  part 
first  (iii.  7)  and  in  part  second  (xlii.  2,  41).  The 
omission  being  idiomatic,  it  need  not  be  supplied 

from  the  following  iSl'p.  The  statement  that  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up 
His  voice  is  understood  in  various  ways.  It  is 
said,  on  the  contrary,  vers.  13,  14,  that  He  will 
cry.  This  belongs  to  the  contrasts  with  which 
the  chapter  abounds.  The  meaning  of  vers.  2,  3 
is,  therefore,  not  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
will  in  general  not  cry,  and  will  break  nothing 
whatever.  Rather,  as  His  anointing  with  the 
Spirit  implies,  He  will  only  not  roar  and  rage  as 
do  the  powers  of  this  world,  nor  do  violence  to 
the  weak  and  wretched.  On  the  contrary  He 
will  show  Himself  gentle  and  kind  to  the  poor 
and  weak,  which  is  precise!  v  the  Old  Testament 
meaning  of  p^TS.  What  is  already  bruised 
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("nicked,"  ]*i:fT  njj:3  comp.  ixxvi.  G;  Iviii.  6; 
Deut.  xxviii.  33)  He  will  not  finish  by  breaking, 
and  the  feebly  glimmering  wick  He  will  not  ex- 
tinguish, nnc/p  is  the  ^nck  made  from  linen 
(pP^B  which  however  does  not  occur,  comp. 
Qesen.  Thes.  p.  1136).  The  double  statement  of 
ver.  3  contains  a  'kiT&Tri(;.  For  it  is  inconceivable 
that  He,  whose  being  is  light  and  life,  intends 
only  the  non-extinguishment  of  the  wick  or  the 
non-fracture  of  the  reed.  Eather  He  intends 
both  as  the  beginning  of  new  life. 

The  clause  'a  N'Sr  HDx'?  stands  alone  as  a 
positive  statement  in  antithesis  to  the  foregoing 
negatives.  The  LXX.  translates :  t\r  aXiideiav 
i^oiau  Kpiaiv.  Matth.  xii.  20  reads:  fuf  av 
'fijiaXij  cif  I'l/cof  TT/v  Kpiaiv.  The  latter  transla- 
tion seems  to  come  from  a  confusion  with  Hab.  i. 

4.  For  there  it  reads :  B32/a  HSjS  V.V  xSl. 
But  in  Aramaic  n:fJ  means  ?)icii/  SjnSJ,   K:niJ 

,  TT_:-  TT    :V 

is  mctoria;  NirVJ  victor-  HIDS?  which  occurs 
no  where  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  can  only 
mean  secundam  veritatem  (VuLG.  in  veritate),  like 

the  forms  HXId'?,  J^OK^nS  xi.  3 ;  p^x"?.  Oa-tynS 
xxxii.  1.    One  might  suppose  that  the  expression 

meant  the  same  as  D'u'?  N'SV  DSE/O  ver.  1. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  ver.  1  it  is  the  nations 
to  whom  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  brings  forth 
right,  whereas  ver.  3  it  is  to  those  compared  to 
the  bruised  reed  and  glimmering  wick.  More- 
over in  ver.  1  the  addition  flDS?  is  wanting. 
Both  considerations  justify  our  assuming  a  modi- 
fication of  the  sense  in  ver.  3.  To  the  heathen, 
who  do  not  know  Him,  God  will  reveal  the 
standard  of  right,  by  the  use  of  which  they  will 
find  the  right.  But  for  the  poor  and  wretched 
He  will  procure  a  right  decree  corresponding  to 
the  truth.  He  will  help  them  to  their  rights ; 
something  that  elsewhere  also  is  made  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom (i.  21,  26  sq. ;  ix.  6).  But  K'X'in  expre.sses 
here  the  proceeding,  issuing  of  the  decree  of  a 
judge,  in  wliich  sense  f<V''  occurs  twice  in  Hab. 
i.  4.  Per  dueere,  to  carry  into  efl^ect,  to  conduct  to 
the  end,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  X'^flH. 

By  ver.  4,  the  Prophet  would  obviate  a  mis- 
understanding, by  preparing  a  transition  that 
makes  prominent  a  contrastive  side  of  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  which  appears  even  in  the  sec- 
ond, but  still  more  decidedly  in  the  third  strophe. 
For  instance,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
vers.  2,  3  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  were  only 
meek  and  lowly,  that  thus  He  were  made  only  of 
weak  stuff,  that  His  being  would  lack  the  firm- 
ness, the  manly  force,  the  ability  to  be  angry  and 
punish.  To  obviate  this  false  inference  the  Pro- 
phet says,  though  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  be 
such  as  described  vers.  2,  3,  still  He  will  Him- 
self be  no  bruised  reed,  [j'll'  from  f^;^  see  Tea. 
and  Gram.'].  Spite  of  his  gentleness.  He  shall  be 
firm  as  a  rock  (xvii.  10  ;  xxvi.  4),  on  which  all 
attacks  of  His  enemies  shall  dash  to  pieces,  and 
He  shall  carry  out  His  counsel  victoriously.  The 
conjunction  '^^  signifies  here,  as  often  (Gen. 
xxviii.  15;    Ps.  cxii.  8),  continuance  until  the 
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object  is  attained;  the  meaning  of  this  form  of 
expression  being  always  that  a  ceasing  will  not 
take  place  till  the  end  in  view  is  attained  (against 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  992,  and  Hengstenberg,  Au- 
ilientie  d.  Daniel,  p.  67).  What  follows  does  not 
enter  into  the  consideration.  The  standard  of 
rio-ht  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  establish 
on  the  earth  is  the  same  mentioned  ver.  1.  It  is 
afterwards  called  Hl'in  "  law,"  which  is  only 
nearer  definition  added  on.  That  is,  it  is  only 
made  plainer  that  this  standard  of  right  will  be 


a  religious  one,  a  counterpart  of  the  law  of  Sinai. 
As  Delitzsch  remarks,  the  Servant  of  Jehovaii 
will  add  to  the  Sinaitic  the  Zionitic  Torah  (comp. 

ii.  3).  The  position  of  l'7n"  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  indicates  that  we  are  not  to  consider  it  as 
dependent  on  1^'.  But  the  Prophet  would  say : 
when  the  standard  of  right  is  established  by  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  as  Torah,  as  religious  law, 
then  will  the  isles  (meaning  here  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  heathen  world)  turn  themselves  to 
it  in  hope  and  trust  (comp.  li.  i,  5). 


2.  THE  SERVANT  OF  GOD  AS  THE  BEAEEE  OF  A  NEW  COVENANT. 
THIRD  APPLICATION  OF  PROPHECY  AS  PROOF  OF  DIVINITY. 

Chapter  XLII.  5-9. 

5  Thus  saith  God  the  Loed, 

He  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ; 

He  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  -which  cometh  out  of  it ; 

He  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it, 

And  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  : 

6  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness. 
And  will  hold  thine  hand. 

And  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people, 
For  a  light  of  the  Gentiles  ; 

7  To  open  the  blind  eyes, 

To  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison. 

And  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house. 

8  °I  am  the  Lord  :  that  is  my  name  : 
And  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another. 
Neither  my  praise  to  graven  images. 

9  Behold,  the  tbrmer  things  are  come  to  pass. 
And  new  things  do  I  declare  : 

Before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them. 


THE 


'  I  the  LOUD. 

TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words:  Ver.  5. 
lOK  HD-Xin.    Ver.  6.  prnX-I^^J.    Ver.  T.  nSb. 

Ver.  6.  On  D'OI?  n£3J  connp.  xl.  22.  The  form  Dn'OIJ 
with  ^  is  to  be  explained,  not  indeed  according  to  liv.  5, 
but  after  the  an.alogy  of  those  forms  of  'T^h  in  which 
the  original  '  reappears.  Gn^pT  comp.  onxl.l9;  xliv. 
24.    A.''  the  word  properly  means  to  hammer  out  broad 

(comp.;;'pn),n'N;fN:f  (rdtVyox/a.inNn  K^'m  Tm  h2 

-   I  ■  T  I    V  T  T         ■  ■  V  — : 

Gen.  i.  12  sqq.,  a  word  that  occurs  only  in  Job  and  Isa. ; 


GRAMMATICAL. 

comp.  xxii.  24)  taken  strictly  does  not  suit  It.  But  In 
_p*pl  there  lies  ideally  the  notion  of  spreading  out  and 
rCKSKV  depends  on  that. 

Ver.  6.  pint<,  the  abbreviated  jussive  form,  here  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  first  person  [See  Geef.n's  8r.  ?  97. 2  a]. 
In  regard  to  its  being  joined  with  3  see  Iv.  1 ;  xlv.  1; 

li.  18;  Ivi.  2,  4,  6;  Ixiv.  6;  comp.  xli.l3). Thai  oy  and 

CU  have  not  the  article,  accords  with  the  prophetic 
style,  and  is  not  to  be  pressed. 


ESEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  strophe  consists  of  a  preface,  principal 
part,  and  conclusion.  In  respect  to  vera.  1-4  there 
IS  a  clima.\;.  The  introduction  ver.  5  is  a  considera- 
ble leap.  There  the  Prophet  designates  the  LoRD 
as  the  one  that  has  created  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  all  that  is  on  it.  This  affords  the  basis  for 
what  follows.  The  same  God  tliat  could  do  this, 
and  Ho  only,  is  able  also  to  deliver  them.  He, 
too,  can  say  of  the  redeemer  His  Servant :  I  have 


called  Thee,  will  uphold,  protect  and  make  Thee 
the  bearer  of  a  new  covenant,  and  a  light  to  all 
nations  (ver.  6).  This  new  covenant  and  en- 
lightening the  nations  shall  consist  in  opening 
blind  eyes,  and  delivering  prisoners  from  prison 
(ver.  7),  which  is  to  be  understood  in  both  a 
spiritual  and  a  physical  sense.  The  strophe  con- 
cluds  (vers.  8,  9)  by  the  emphatic  statement  that 
He,  Jehovah  announces  this  beforehand  for  the 
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Bake  of  Hia  own  honor,  and  especially  to  show 
(ver.  8)  the  difference  between  Himself  and  idols. 
As  He  has  fulfilled  earlier  prophecies,  so  now  He 
gives  new  ones  in  order,  by  their  eventual  ful- 
filment, to  prove  His  divinity. 

2.  Thus   saith    God therein. — Ver.  5. 

It  seems  to  me  that  7Nn  put  first  is,  like  Gen. 
xlvi.  3,  meant  to  designate  emphatically  the  true 
God,  who  alone  has  power,  in  contrast  with   the 

powerless  false  gods  (ver.  8).  7S<n  placed  before 
nlTT  as  here,  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Comp. 
V.  16.  XIU  see  List :  except  in  Isaiah  only 
twice:  Amos.  iv.  13;  Eccl.  xii.  1.  O'Dty  Kin 
xlv.  18  (Ixv.  17).  0^?,  which  has  n3  D'dSh  for 
parallel,  signifies  accordingly  the  people  of  the 
earth  generally.  The  order  of  thought  here 
makes  it  evident  that  the  chief  features  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  float  before  the 
Prophet's  eye :  creation  of  the  heavens ;  spread- 
ing out  the  earth,  the  imparting  of  noE/J  (comp. 
Gen.  ii.  7)  and  nn  (Gen.  vii.  22)  to  men. 

3.  I  the  LORD prison  bouse. — Vers. 

6, 7.  Having  reminded  his  hearers  who  God 
is  as  in  ver.  .5,  the  Prophet  lets  the  Lord  an- 
nounce Him.self  as  the  one  who  will  give  the 
world  a  redeemer  in  His  Servant.  He  that  can 
create,  etc.,  can  also  do  this.  One  is  reminded  of 
those  passages  where  Jesus  Christ  proves  His 
power  to  forgive  sins  by  pointing  to  His  mira- 
cles :  Matt.  ix.  2  sqq. ;  Mar.  ii.  3  sqq.  ;  Luke  v. 
18  sqq.).  That  the  one  called  is  the  Servant  of 
God,  18  evident  from  the  context,  ynxlp  re- 
calls xli.  2,  4,  9.  But  the  Lord  has  called  His 
Servant  pnX3.  If  the  Old  Testament  Hpl^f 
"righteousness"  has  for  its  antithesis  DDH  or 
P^y,  i.  e.,  violence,  unrighteousness,  then  a  right- 
eous man,  p'"!?,  is  one  who  in  every  respect  wills 
only  what  is  right  and  proper.  He  will  neither 
do  violence  to  the  poor  and  weak,  nor  regard  the 
person  of  the  mighty  and  violent  man ;  He  will 
neither  condemn  the  penitent  and  contrite,  nor 
let  the  impenitent  go  unpunished.  Thus  His 
treatment  of  the  penitent  sinner  is  as  just  as  it 
is  of  the  impenitent.  He  could  destroy  the 
former  if  He  would  ;  for  He  has  the  power. 
Who  would  call  Him  to  account?  But  is  then 
grace,  that  dispenses  pardon  on  the  ground  of  a 
subjective  or  objective  performance,  not  also  just? 
That  is,  does  not  God  in  a  higher  sense  exercise 
jighteousne-ss,  when  He  forgives  the  contrite  who 
iinplores  grace  on  the  ground  of  the  atoning-sac- 
rifice  that  even  God  Himself  has  made  for  him  ? 
Thus  it  is  not  at  all  partial  favor,  measuring  with 
unequal  measure,  when  God  calls  His  Servant 
into  the  world  as  redeemer.  Rather,  in  Him 
grace  displays  itself  as  combined  in  one  with 
righteousness.  Unrighteous  grace  there  is  not  in 
God  any  way.  Thus  Isaiah  can  say  of  Cyrus 
that  God  has  raised  him  up  in  righteousness 
(xlv.  13).  By  "I  have  called  thee  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Servant  is  signified  as  something 
that  has  already  taken  place.  The  verbs  that  fol- 
low signify  as  future  what  the  Lord  purposes  to 
do  with  His  Servant.  He  will  take  Him  by  the 
hand  and  (which  expresses  the  object  of  so  doing) 
protect  Him,  and  make  Him  for  a  covenant 


of   the   people,  and  for    a  light  of    the 
Gentiles. 

When  Hermann  Schultz  (Alttestamentl. 
Theol.  II.  p.  75)  says,  that  there  is  here  not  tho 
remotest  mention  of  a  future  personality,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  he  may  reconcile  that  with  ver. 
9.  One  sees  from  the  Futures  pmK,  TlVx,  ]jnK, 
and  still  more  plainly  from  ver.  9,  that  the  Pro- 
phet points  away  to  a  remote  future  that  has  not 
even  begun  to  bud.  And  the  "  covenant  of  the 
people,"  too,  must  be  a  new  one,  and  not  one  in 
existence  already.  For  were  it  an  old,  already 
existing  one,  how  did  the  Lord  come  to  say  that 
He  would  make  His  Servant  for  this  covenant? 
In  fact  it  must  be  a  very  new  covenant,  vastly 
superior  to  the  old  one,  since,  according  to  ver. 
7,  it  can  ''  open  blind  eyes,  and  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  prison,"  which  the  old  covenant, 
could  not  do.  Neither  the  total  of  Israel,  nor  the 
ideal  Israel,  nor  the  order  of  prophets  can  set  ia 
operation  what  is  promised  in  ver.  7  ;  or  if  this 
were  something  that  they  could  do,  then  it  does 
not  belong  here.  We  justly  expect  something 
great  here,  a  work  of  salvation,  an  act  of  redemp- 
tion, in  fact  something  greater  than  is  promised 
vers.  2,  3,  for  the  strophe  vers.  5-9  forms  the  lad- 
der to  what  follows,  which  presents  to  view  the 
highest  good.  Either  Isaiah  does  not  speak  of 
the  Messiah  at  all,  (which  indeed  Knobel  main- 
tains with  entire  consistency),  or  he  speaks  of 
Him  already  here.  The  opinion  that  Isaiah  here 
does  not  yet  understand  the  Messiah  under  "  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,"  that  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah appears  as  an  individual  only  later,  say 
from  lii.  14  on,  comes  from  the  failuie  to  observe 
the  character  of  xl.-xlii.  which  prepare  the 
foundation  for  what  follows.  In  Jo.sh.  iii.  14 
even  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  called  jllXn 
JTUn.  When  even  such  an  inanimate  vessel  is 
called  the  covenant,  why  may  that  not  be  said  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  who,  in  fact,  is  the  sole  living 
and  personal  bowl  that  unites  divinity  and  hu- 
manity. As  Christ  calls  Himself  the  way  (Jno. 
xiv.  6),  or  the  resurrection  (Jno.  xi.  25),  so,  too. 
He  may  be  called  the  covenant.  Thus,  e.  g.,  DD 
"tributum"  (Josh.  xvi.  10,  etc.),  signifies  Him 
that  tributum  affert,  Di^E?  (Ps.  cxx.  7)  Him  that 
pacem  agit.  Thus  Oy  n'13  is  He  that  mediate.1 
the  covenant  to  the  people.  But  this  is  no  other 
than  the  Messiah.  I  do  not  comprehend  how 
V.  Fr.  Oehleb  (D.  Knecht  Jehova's,  I.  p.  50) 
can  say  ;  "  Israel  in  the  Me.ssianic  time  needs  no 
more  an  Abraham,  a  Moses  as  mediator  of  a 
covenant  of  the  people  with  Jehovah,  but  the 
people  as  regenerated,  as  consnions  of  its  destiny, 
as  perfect  servant  of  Jehovah  is  itself  the  cove- 
nant." Israel  has,  indeed,  no  need  of  an  Abra- 
ham or  Moses;  but  Christ  it  does  need,  and 
without  Him,  too,  it  could  never  be  ''  the  perfect 
servant  of  Jehovah." 

By  ^V  is  meant  Israel,  as  appears  both  from 
the  added  n'"l3  and  from  the  antithetical  □'I." 
(comp.  xlix.  6).  Salvation  comes  from  the  Jews 
(Jno.  iv.  22).  The  sunrise  from  on  high  (Luke  i. 
78)  appears  in  Israel  and  proceeds  thence  to 
the  heathen.  For  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase- 
ology here  see  xlix.  6,  8,  comp.  Ii.  4.  The  cove- 
nant, that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  to  mediate 
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is  called  liv.  10  a  covenant  of  peace,  and  Iv.  3  ; 
Ixi.  8,  an  everlasting  covenant  (comp.  lix.  21  ; 
Ivi.  4,  6). 

In  ver.  7,  the  Prophet  specifies  the  contents  of 
the  general  notions  "  covenant  of  the  people," 
"light  of  the  Gentiles."  If  'J'  'V  np£)  (comp. 
XXXV.  5  ;  xxix.  18)  connects  primarily  with  IIS 
D'U,  and  appears  attracted  by  this  thought,  so 
TDK  1JDDD  N'Sin  relates  primarily  to  □.!',  thus 
to  Israel.  Why  may  one  not  think  first  of  Israel 
in  reference  to  the  deliverance  from  imprison- 
ment, seeing  the  entire  second  part  of  Isaiah  is 
primarily  a  book  of  consolation  for  Israel  in  cap- 
tivity? But  to  prevent  our  thinking  that  the 
opening  of  eyes  refers  only  to  the  heathen,  and 
the  leading  out  of  prison  only  to  Israel,  the  Pro- 
phet adds  a  third  clause,  that  combines  both  fac- 
tors, and  thus  intimates  that  also  those  sitting  in 
darkness  shall  be  freed,  and  those  languishing  in 
prison  be  enlightened.  From  this  appears  how 
unjust  to  the  text  a  rough,  outward  construction 
like  Knobel's  is.  For  did  the  heathen,  then, 
share  Israel's  captivity  -in  Babylon  ?  Certainly 
not.  But  there  is  a  blindness  and  a  captivity 
under  which  both  Israel  .and  the  heathen  labored 
(comp.  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18).  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  denied,  that  also  acts  of  physical  de- 
liverance are  to  be  regarded  as  degrees  of  the  ful- 
filment of  our  prophecy,  ^.  g-,  from  the  chains  of 
prison  and  darkness,  like  the  deliverance  from 
the  Babylonish  Exile,  and  those  acts  of  healing 
that  the  personal  Servant  of  Jehovah  did  during 
Hia  life  on  earth  (comp.  ix.  1.;  Matt.  iv.  14-16, 
with  ihid.  ver.  23).  Light  and  freedom,  there- 
fore light  and  right  (for  freedom  is  his  right 
whom  the  prison  holds  Dot  or  holds  no  longer) 
will  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  bring  to  the  world. 
Should  not  one  think  here  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  of  the  High-Priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  30), 
and  consequently  construe  this  offering  of  light 
and  right  as  the  priestly  activity  of  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  ?  The  expression  dwellers  in  dark- 
ness occurs  only  here  and  Ps.  evil.  10.  Comp. 
Isa.  ix.  1. 

4.  I  am  the  Lord  —  of  tliem. — Vers.  8,  9. 
The  verses  6,  7  form  the  pith  of  the  strophe ; 
which  is  prefaced  (ver.  5)  by  words  that  let  us  in- 
fer its  significanee,  and  is  concluded  bv  just  such 
words  (vers.  8,  9).  The  words  niH'  'iN,  that  di- 
rectly follow  the  pith  of  the  strophe,  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  the  words  of  .similar  meaning  with 
which  (ver.  6)  it  immediately  begins.  They  are 
therefore  in  apposition  with  miT  'JS  at  the  be- 
ginning of  ver.  6,  and  to  be  translated  "  I  Jeho- 
vah "  (not  "  I  am  .Jehovah").  Verily  it  must  be 
something  great  which  the  Loed  twice  announces 


with  the  words,  "  I,  Jehovah,  do  it."  It  must  be 
something  that  only  Jehovah  can  do  ;  thus  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  power  of  a  man  or  of  any 
other  creature.  Jehovah,  however,  can  do  it  be- 
cause He  is  called  nicT,  %.  e.,  according  to  Exod. 
iii.  14,  the  eternally  existent,  the  absolutely  ex- 
istent (in  'Dty  Kin,  appears  even  a  reminiscence 
of  'Dt^  HT,  Exod.  iii.  15),  who  just  thereby  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  beings,  that  either  have 
no  real  existence  at  all,  as  idols,  or  that  have  not 
the  source  of  their  existence  in  themselves.  Did 
the  LoBD  not  do  what  He  has  promised,  vers.  6, 
7,  His  name  would  lie.  He  would  not  then  be 
what  He  calls  Himself;  He  were  a  liar  and  de- 
ceiver, like  those  that  unjustly  assume  the  name 
"  god."  Thus  He  pledges  the  honor  of  His  name 
for  the  fulfilment  of  wliat  is  promised,  vers.  6  7. 
But  the  Lord  must  do  this  not  only  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Himself;  He  does  it  also  in  order  that 
His  honor  may  not  unlawfully  be  taken  by  an- 
other. Did  He  promise  and  not  fulfil,  He  would 
not  be  distinguished  from  idols.  Indeed,  in  a 
certain  sense,  He  would  be  less  than  idols.  For 
not  to  be  able  to  prophesy  at  all  (xli.  21)  were 
better  than  to  prophesy  and  not  fulfil.  In  a  quite 
similar  sense  xlviii.  11.  But,  moreover,  the  Lord 
may  not  risk  the  coming  to  pass  of  the  great 
things  spoken  of,  vers.  6,  7,  without  His  having 
•previously  foretold  them,  lest  Israel  say  as  in  xlviii. 
5,  "  mine  idol  hath  done  them,"  etc.  Thus,  as  in 
xli.  4,  22  sqq.,  by  prophesying  them.  He  vindi- 
cates the  future  things  as  His  plan  and  His  work, 
and  proves  His  divinity.  But  as  He  does  not  now 
first  begin  to  prophesy,  but  had  done  it  already 
in  the  remote  past,  so  He  can  now  point,  not  only 
to  the  future  fulfilment  of  what  is  now  prophesied, 
but  also  to  the  actual  fulfilment  of  what  was  for- 
merly prophesied.  Thus  present  fulfilment  is 
security  for  that  which  is  to  be.  Accordingly,  by 
nUU'Xin,  ver.  9,  I  cannot,  with  Delitzsch  and 
others,  understand  the  immediate  future,  but 
only  that  foretold  in  the  past.  If  the  nUt^KT 
were  ''  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  nations  connected  therewith,"  then 
instead  of  W3  it  must  read  niN3  (comp.  xli.  22). 
How  can  fulfilments  still  future,  any  way,  he  the 
pledge  of  others  also  future  ?  I  understand,  there- 
fore, by  the  former  things  the  totality  of  pro- 
phecies made  from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Assyria,  and  in  part  fulfilled, 
and  by  new  things  (comp.  xlviii.  6)  all  that 
the  Prophet  has  to  say  concerning  the  future 
salvation  that  begins  with  Cyrus.  These  are  the 
things  which  the  Prophet,  with  the  actual  or  the 
ideal  present  in  view,  designates  as  not  recogni- 
zable even  in  their  buds  (comp.  xliii.  19). 


3.    THE  SEEVANT  OF  GOD  AS  A  STRONG  GOD. 

Chapter  XLII.  10-17. 

10      Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  nevr  song, 

And  his  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 

Ye  that  go  down  "do  the  sea,  and  'all  that  is  therein; 

The  isles,  and  the  inhabitants  thereo£ 


CHAP.  XLII.  10-17. 
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11  Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  voice. 
The  villages  that  Kedar  doth  inhabit : 

Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing, 

Let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

12  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord, 
And  declare  his  praise  in  the  islands. 

13  The  LoED  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man, 
He  shall  stir  up  ''jealousy  like  a  man  of  war : 
He  shall  cry,  yea,  roar  ; 

He  shall  '^prevail  against  his  enemies. 

14  I  have  long  time  holden  my  peace ; 

I  have  been  still  and  refrained  myself: 
Now  will  I  cry  like  a  travailing  woman  ; 
I  will  "destroy  and  'devour  at  once. 

15  I  will  make  waste  mountains  and  hills, 
And  dry  up  all  their  herbs ; 

And  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands. 
And  I  will  dry  up  the  ''pools. 

16  And  I  win  bring  'the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known  : 

I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them. 

And  'crooked  things  Straight. 

These  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them, 

17  They  shall  be  turned  back,  they  shall  be  greatly  ashamed, 
That  trust  in  graven  images, 

That  say  to  molten  images, 
Ye  are  our  gods. 


1  Heb.  the  fulness  thereof. 
8  Heb.  swaUow,  or,  sup  up. 


b  his  zeal. 
•  btind  ones. 


^  Or,  behave  himself  mightuy. 

*  Heb.  into  straightaess. 

*  pant  and  gasp. 

'  crooked  ways  to  a  fiat  field. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  10. 

psn    nypi:-lN'7a.    Ver.  n.    tijS.     Ver.  13.  n^V, 

Hiph.--i3j  Hithp.    Ver.  14.  dSij/o— ntyn— ^y^^— 

p3X— n;>3«— »]Ktj;.    Ver.  16.   Almost  alf  the  words. 

Ver  16.  a^myrt—^w^n. 

Ter.  10.  JJIxn  nypD  depends  on  0'I2/-  Bot  that 
Hebrew  usage  is  to  be  noted  which  puts  the  terminus  a 
quo  where  we  put  the  terminus  in  quo.  Comp.  xyii.  13 ; 
Gen.  i.  7.  Thus  our  way  of  expressing  it  would  be  "at 
the  end  of  the  earth."  But  when  even  the  furthest  off 
praise  the  Lord,  certainly  those  lying  between  are  not 
excluded. The  words  IsSnj  DTI  TIV  strongly  re- 
mind one  of  Ps.xcvi.  11,  and  xoviii.  7,  where  it  reads 
IK/D^  DTI  D^1\  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
seeing  these  Psalms  belong  to  those  that  begin  with 
lyin  T'B' '^7  IT'E'  LowTH  conjectures  for  this  reason 
that  we  ought  instead  of  TIV  to  read  here  D^^T  (or 
^yy,  p'  or  the  like).  But  D;?T  would  not  suit  the  fol- 
lowing Dn';:ty''i   d"n. 

Ver.  12.  The  expression  l'l33  □'tf,  beside  the  pre- 
sent, occurs  only  Josh.  yii.  19  ;  comp.  Ps.  IxTi.  2. 

Ver.  14.  TWT\  (comp.  nOn)  is  more  "  to  be  quiet," 
while  I^iri,  agreeably  to  the  fundamental  meaning  inci- 
flere,  insculpere,  means  primarily  "  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  " 
(comp.  Ku)0os  from  kojttw,  obtusus,  the  dull,  dumb), 
hence  -'to  be  silent."    The    imperfects   ^y'^^N    and 


GEAMMATICAL. 

p£)J<nX  signify,  (by  reason  of  ^^\^^X^T^  that  represents 
the  silence  generally  as  an  accomplished  fact),  the  sin- 
gle acts  of  keeping  still  that  constantly  followed  each 

other  in  the  past. nWilN,  ""■  >^'y-    The  root  nU3 

occurs  only  in  the  serpent  name  n^3^  (xxx.  6;  lis.  5; 
Job  XX.  16),  in  the  substantive  J?£)X  (xli.  24  which  see) 
and  in  the  name  of  the  midwife  rij,'13  (BxoJ.  i.  16). 
Both  that  serpent-name  and  the  kindred  roots  HXS, 

T  T 

n-li]  involve  the  meaning  "  to  breathe,  blow."  In  Chald., 
however,  n_J?D  means  directly  "to  cry,"  and  is  espe- 
cially used  of  the  bleating  of  sheep.  Thence  come  the 
substantives  r\]V2  '^  vociferatio"  andKH^JTB  multer  clor- 
mosa.  We  will  likely  come  nearest  the  truth  if  we  take 
rii'i)  to  mean  the  loud  groaning,  joined  with  lamenta- 
lion,  of  the  travailing  woman,  which,  too,  offers  an  ad- 
mirable explanation  of  the  name  nVliJ  for  a  midwife. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  assonance  in  njJDN  and  p3XnX, 
that  continues  in  D1»N  and  t^NU^K.  To  derive  DE'N 
from  Dnty,  vastatem  esse,  because  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3 
^j5K/1  niDE/  are  found  conjoined,  is  forbidden  both  by 
grammar  and  the  context.  It  is  rather  derived  from 
Dtyj,  an  unused  root,  indeed,  but  one  that  occurs  in  the 
substantive  nOK'J. 

Ver.  IT.  With  11^3'.  instead  of  the  inf.  absol.,  we  have 
a  noun  of  the  same  stem  as  in  xxii.  17,  18;  xiv.  19,  22; 
xxix.  14;  xxxiii.  4;  Lxvi.  10. 
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EXEG1TICA.L  AND    CEITICAL. 


1.  Chapter  xlii.  is  evidently  constructed  as  an 
ascending  and  descending  climax.  The  present 
strophe  forms  the  point  of  it ;  the  two  preceding 
ones  lead  up  to  it;  the  two  that  follow  lead  down 
from  it.  Why  should  vers.  10-17  not  refer  to 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  when  both  before  and 
after  (comp.  ver.  19)  He  is  the  chief  subject? 
True,  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  third  strophe. 
But  is  not  He  that  leads  the  blind  the  same  as  He 
that  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  liberates  the 
prisoners  (ver.  7)  ?  And  is  there  not  a  manifest 
contrast  presented  between  Him  that  does  not  cry 
(ver.  2)  and  Him  that  cries  and  roars  [ver.  13)  ? 
And  does  not  the  negative,  ver.  4,  form  the  tran- 
sition to  the  positive  statement  that  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  will  be  also  the  opposite  of  one  that  does 
not  cry,  and  that  does  not  let  His  voice  be  heard 
in  the  streets?  It  must  indeed  be  an  exceeding 
glorious  fact,  for  whose  praise  the  whole  earth 
(ver.  12)  is  summoned.  Yea,  that  is  the  wonder, 
that  the  one  described  in  vers.  2,  3  as  quiet  and 
meek,  is  at  the  same  time  Jehovah  Himself,  who 
goes  forth  as  an  angry  warrior  against  His  ene- 
mies (ver.  13).  He  has  long  kept  silence:  did 
He  not  even  suffer  the  whole  heathen  world  to  go 
its  own  way  (Acts  xiv.  16).  At  last,  however. 
He  rouses  Himself.  Like  a  travailing  woman, 
amid  mighty  sorrows  He  brings  about  a  new 
order  of  things  (ver.  14).  He  makes  heathendom 
wither ;  but  the  heathen  that  have  preserved  a 
susceptibility  for  the  truth  He  leads,  like  blind 
men  restored  to  sight,  in  new  ways  of  salvation 
hitherto  unknown  (vers.  15,  16).  He  will  cer- 
tainly accomplish  this  to  the  confusion  of  those 
that  continue  to  trust  in  false  gods  (ver.  17). 

2.  Sing  unto islands.— Vers.  10-12.    A 

new  song  is  becoming  for  the  new  matter ;  like 
new  skin-bottles  for  new  wine  (Matth.  ix.  17). 
The  expression  a  new  song  occurs,  Ps.  xxxiii. 
3;  xl.  4;  xcvi.  1;  xcviii.  1;  cxliv.  9;  cxiix.  1: 
'•'sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song"  occurs,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  3;  xcvi.  1;  xcviii.  1;  cxlix.  1.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  too,  that  the  more  ancient  of  these 
Pss.  (xxxiii.,  xcvi.,  xcviii.)  have  all  of  them,  I 
may  say,  an  ecumenical  'character,  in  that  all 
treat  of  the  mutual  relation  of  Jehovah  a.id  of  all 
creation,  i.  e.,  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  over  all 
that  is  created,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
worship  and  praise  the  Lord.  Ps.  xl.  4  and  cxliv. 
9  express  only  the  author's  purpose  to  sing  a  new 
song  to  the  Lord.  But  Ps.  cxlix.,  certainly  a 
late  song  and  an  imitation,  has  a  very  particular- 
istic character.  One  may  say,  therefore,  that 
here,  like  in  chapter  xii.,  (he  author  strikes  up 
the  psalm  tone.  He  summons  those  to  praise 
who  are  on  the  sea,  and  those  that  are  in  the  sea, 
as  immediately  after  he  directs  the  same  summons 
to  the  isles  and  their  inhabitants,  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  its  towns.  The  D'H  TIV  are  not  those 
that  go  down  to  the  sea,  but  those  that  sail  down 
the  sea,  as  appears  plainly  from  Ps.  cvii.  23,  the 
only  other  place  where  the  expression  occurs. 
For  the  sea,  optically  regarded,  may  be  conceived 
as  an  elevation  (comp.  Luke  v.  4) ;  thus,  as  really 
seen,  the  sea  presents  itself  as  flowing.  Flowing 
water,  however,  cannot  mount  up.  It  seems  to 
me  far  fetched,  when  Delitzsch  supposes  that 
Eziou-Geber  is  the  Prophet's  point  of  view  in 


calling  out.  I  rather  think  that  by  those  sail- 
ing  dovyn  the  sea  and  isles,  which  he  con- 
ceives as  between  his  point  of  view  and  "  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  the  Prophet  would  signify  the  west. 
Behind  him  lie  the  desert  and  the  villages  of  tlie 
Arabs  (Q7.p.  '.^r'J  on  the  east ;  on  the  left  he  has 
the  rock  city  (j' 'D),  and  on  the  right  mountains, 
i.  e.,  to  the  south  the  mountain  of  Edom,  to 
the  north  Lebanon.     Kegarding  ''^t^',  see  on  ver. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  desert,  too,  there 
were  and  are  cities  (fortified  places).  Comp.,  e.  g., 
Josh.  XV.  61,  62 ;  xx.  8.  The  D'lVH  (comp.  Lev. 
XXV.  31)  are  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  cities, 
on  the  other  to  the  mere  lent  encampments  ;  like 
Hadarije  (stationary  Arabs)  are  distinguished 
from  Waharije  (tent-Ai-abs)  (Delitzsch).  On 
Kedar  comp.  at  xxi.  16.  There  were  hardly  dwell- 
ers in  the  rocks  numerous  enough,  in  an  appella- 
tive sense,  to  make  it  worth  while  naming  them 
here,  where  only  grand  genera  are  mentioned. 
But  the  Prophet  might  very  well,  in  order  to  sig- 
nify the  South,  think  of  the  great  rock  city  of 
Edom  (Petra,  comp.  on  xvi.  1).  But  I  db  not 
think  he  intends  by  "  mountains"  only  the  moun- 
tains near  Petra ;  for  then  the  North  would  be 
entirely  omitted.  Hence  I  think  we  must  under- 
stand the  great  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine. As  object  of  the  crying  out,  ver.  12  again 
expressly  mentions  the  honor  and  praise  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  islands  are  named  as  representing 
the  remotest  regions. 

3.  The  Lord  shall  go forsake  them. — 

Vers.  13-16.  As  in  the  preceding  strophe  we  dis- 
tinguished a  kernel,  and  a  preface  and  conclusion, 
forming,  so  to  speak,  a  shell  for  it,  so  we  must  do 
here.  From  the  extent  of  the  preface  and  its 
elevated  tone,  we  observe  that  the  kernel  must  be 
something  highly  significant.  Vers.  13-16  cease 
to  speak  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  But  He  re- 
appears, ver.  22.  Instead  appears  Jehovah  Him- 
self, ver.  13.  And  things  are  affirmed  of  Jehovah 
that  partly  agree,  partly  form  a  strange  contrast 
with  what  before  and  after  is  imputed  to  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah.  When  it  is  said,  ver.  7,  that 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  free  the  prisoner,  is  that  essentially 
difi'erent  from  what  we  read,  ver.  16,  of  leading 
the  blind,  ete.  ?  Do  these  blind  remain  blind  ? 
What,  then,  has  the  Lord  to  do  with  blind  per- 
sons I  Or  are  the  ways  that  He  leads  thtm  not 
ways  of  freedom  and  salvation  ?     But  if,  vers.  2, 

3,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  appears  as  one  that 
does  not  cry,  but  is  meek  and  gentle,  how  comes 
it  that,  vers.  13,  14,  Jehovah  is  portrayed  as  an 
impetuous  warrior,  that  cries  and  groans?  And 
this  appears  in  the  climax-strophe  of  our  chap- 
ter to  which  the  preceding  strophes  lead  up,  and 
from  which  those  following  lead  down !  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  third  of  the  five  strophes  of  our 
chapter  can  treat  of  a  foreign  subject.  It  must 
be  the  same,  though  the  form  makes  it  difficult  to 
delect  the  unity.  And  in  fact  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Prophet  himself,  a  very  riddle,  to  comprehend 
the  unity  of  Jehovah  and  His  Servant,  just  as  it 
must  assuredly  have  been  also  an  inexplicable 
mystery  that  the  Son  of  David  should  at  the  same 
time  be  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince 
of  Peace  (ix.  5).    I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that 
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Isaiah  here  produces  a  doctrine  in  an  unhistori- 
cal  way,  that  must  remain  hidden  from  himself. 
But  I  do  Bay  that  the  Spirit  of  God  intimates 
•  here  a  relation  of  Jehovah  to  flis  Servant,  which, 
of  course,  only  presents  itself  to  us  in  entire  clear- 
ness in  the  New  Testament  history;  but  which, 
now  we  stand  in  this  clear  light,  we  can  and 
ought  thereby  to  detect  in  its  Old  Testament  en- 
velope. Oehler  begins  the  article  Messiah  in 
Herz.,  B.-Ene  ,  with  these  words :  "  According 
to  the  view  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  com- 
pletion of  salvation  is  brought  about  by  the  per- 
sonal  coming  of  Jehovah  in  His  glory.  He  Him- 
self appears  amid  the  rejoicing  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  His  kingdom  on  earth. 
Ps.  xcvi.  10  sqq. ;  xcviil.  7  sqq.,"  etc.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Oehler,  in  support  of  his  thought, 
cites  precisely  those  Pss.  which,  as  above  shown, 
have  such  resemblance  to  our  passage.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  expositors  that  these  Pss.  have  gene- 
rally a  near  relation  to  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  (comp. 
Moll  on  Ps.  xcvi.  sqq.).  May  we  not  have  in 
Pss.  xcvi.,  xcviii.  the  oldest  commentary  on  our 
passage,  a  testimony  that  already  in  the  time 
after  the  Exile  our  passage  was  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  therefore  that  the  unity  of  the  Messiah 
and  Jehovah  was  recognized  ? 

The  Prophet,  then,  here  describes  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  from  another  side.  He,  the  quiet, 
and  meek  One,  is  at  the  same  time  El-Gibbor, 
and  hence  it  may  be  said  of  Him:  Jehovah  goes 
forth  like  a  mighty  man. — But  as  being  El- 
Gibbor  he  is  no  more  called  Servant  of  Jehovah ; 
for  the  El-Gibbor  has  laid  aside  the  form  of  a 
servant.    Further  on  this  see  below  under  X>oc- 

trind  and  Ethical,  ^1.^61,19.  AnniDnSo  t^'N  is  a 
man  that  carries  on  many  wars  (comp.  2  Sam. 
viii.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  10).  The  expression  He 
shall  stir  up  jealousy  {sc.  in  Himself)  recalls 
passages  like  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38  ;  Dan.  xi.  25  ;  Hag.  i. 
14 ;  Isa.  lix.  17.  The  intensive  'jX,  comp.  xliii.  7. 
The  enemies  against  whom  Jehovah  goes  forth 
are  manifestly  the  same  that  as  conquered,  yet  at 
the  saaiB  time  blessed,  are  to  offer  praise  and 
thanks  to  the  Lord  (vers.  10-12).  The  entire 
heathen  world  is  meant.  This  is  confirmed  by 
ver.  17  that  speaks  of  the  confusion  of  those  that 
persist  in  serving  idols  in  spite  of  their  know- 
ledge of  God. 

It  is  quite  preposterous,  with  Hahn,  to  assume 
a  dividing  line  between  vers.  13  and  14.  Ver. 
14  sqq.  first  gives  us  light  concerning  what  the 
Lord  intends  according  to  ver.  13.  They  con- 
tain the  words  that  announce  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Him  that  goes  forth.  From  everlast- 
ing the  Lord  had  kept  silence — Did  the  text 
treat  only  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  exile, 

D7lJ?n  might  then  be  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  it,  and  then  the  Exile  would  be  represented  as 
an  immeasurable  period  during  which  the  Lord 
had  kept  silence  (comp.  on  Ivii.  11).  But  the  refer- 
ence is  not  merely  to  Israel's  deliverance,  but  to  a 
deliverance  in  which  all  humanity,  the  heathen  in- 
cluded, and  even  all  nature,  shall  participate,  as  ap- 
pears most  plainly  from  the  rejoicing  of  the  same 
vers.  10-12.  For  the  same  reason  the  "for-ever" 
cannot  begin  with  the  elevation  of  Israel  into  a 
nation,  i.  e.,  the  departure  out  of  Egypt.  If  the 
Lord  has  in  mind  the  heathen  world,  then  it 


must  be  in  reference  to  them  that  He  has  so  long 
kept  silence.  How  long  was  this ';  Without 
doubt  since  in  Abraham  He  separated  a  tiny  little 
part  of  mankind  to  be  a  special  sphere  for  a  pre 
paratory  revelation,  while  the  great  mass  that 
was  left  He  "  sufl^ered  to  walk  in  their  own  ways," 
Acts  xiv.  16.  He  had  not,  indeed,  omitted  now 
and  then  to  remind  the  heathen  of  Himself,  and 
the  double  exile  of  His  servant,  the  people  Israel, 
especially  served  this  purpose.  But,  in  general, 
the  heathen  woild  is  that  part  of  mankind  that 
was  actually  to  experience  what  must  become  of 
human  nature  when  God  surrenders  it,  unin- 
fluenced by  revelation,  wholly  to  the  free  unfold- 
ing of  its  natural  powers.  In  reference  to  these, 
the  Lord  may  well  say  :  I  kept  silence  from  the 
remotest  time.  In  contrast  with  this  silence  of 
milleniums  will  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  identical  with  Jehovah,  enter  finally 
upon  His  conquest  of  the  heathen  world.  By 
this  He  effects  something  quite  new.  He  calls 
into  being  a  new  covenant  with  mankind.  Hence 
He  represents  this  new,  hltlierto  unheard  of 
deed  as  a  birth  that  is  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  great  eflibrt  and  acute  pains.  And  may 
not,  in  fact,  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  with  all  the  pains,  dangers  and  conflicts 
that  attended  it,  be  compared  with  the  painful 
breaking  forth  of  a  fruit  from  the  womb  of  a 
mother  ?  This  is  one  of  the  passages  where  to 
Jehovah  is  imputed  action  proper  to  women,  and 
particularly  a  mother  (comp.  xlvi.  3sq.;  xlix.  15). 

If  the  heathen  are  intended  here,  then  by  I  'will 
make  ■wa.^te  mountains  and  hills,  and  dry 
up  the  rivers  and  pools,  ver.  15,  are  meant 
heathen  heights  and  heathen  waters.  Mountain 
heights  are  often  enough  representatives  of  the 
civilization  of  which  they  are  the  locality,  and 
great  waters  representative  of  tlie  populations 
that  dwell  about  them.  Therefore  we  must  con- 
strue vers.  15,  16  figuratively,  just  as  we  did  vers. 
13,  14,  and  understand  by  mountains  and  rivers 
the  heathen  world.  If  by  mountains  and  waters 
be  understood  the  land  of  exile  in  a  physical 
sense,  would  not  that  conflict  with  what  was  said 
xli.  18  sq.  ?  Would  not  the  people  of  God  suffer 
by  this  drying  up?  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  dry ing  u  p  the  heathen  world  ? 
I  think  that  by  that  the  Lord  means  a  spiritual 
drying-up.  At  the  time  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
goes  forth  into  the  heathen  world,  the  latter  will 
have  survived  itself.  It  will  have  become  in- 
wardly powerless  and  sapless.  It  will  exist  like 
a  withered  tree,  like  the  bed  of  a  stream  having 
water  only  in  its  deepest  places,  whereas  the 
shallower  parts  appear  like  islands — like  a  dried- 
up  lake.  Only  call  to  mind  utterances  like 
Pilate's  ''what  is  truth"  (John  xviii.  38)  for 
proof  of  this  cheerless,  dried-up  state  of  heathen- 
dom. I  ■will  make  the  rivers  islands  re- 
minds of  Ps.  cvii.  33. 

Ver.  16.  I  cannot  understand  Israel  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  blind  here;  for  they  are  not  such 
in  either  a  physical  or  a  spiritual  sense.  Nor 
would  blindness  alone  be  mentioned  to  describe 
a  general  condition  of  misery  (comp.  xli.  17; 
XXXV.  5;  xxix.  18).  I  think,  therefore,  that 
those  heathen  are  meant,  whom  the  Lord  leads 
out  of  the  shrivelled-up  heathendom  into  the 
light  which  His  Servant  brings  into  the  world. 
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These  are  opposed  to  the  ones  (ver.  17)  that  per- 
sist in  idolairy.  It  is,  therefore,  spiritual  and  not 
physical  blindness  that  is  meant  (comp.  xliii.  8). 
Tlie  same  Servant  of  Jehovah  whose  office  and 
calling  are  to  open  eyes  in  general,  will  do  this 
for  the  heathen  too,  leading  them  ways  they 
knew  not:  for  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
of  His  salvation  had  been  shut  up  fi-om  them.  But 
those  that  are  so  led  cease  to  be  blind.  Hence 
the  Prophet  continues  :  I  ■will  make  darkaesa 
light  before  them,  i.  e.,  the  previous  darkness 
shall  give  place  to  light,  consequently  they  will 
have  gained  powers  of  sight.  To  this  corresponds 
what  follows  :  and  (1  will  make)  crookfid 
things  (ways)  (comp.  lix.  8j  to  a  flat  field. 
When  this  is  done,  they  will  no  more  go  astray 
in  crooked  roads,  but  will  walk  straight  and 
right  ways.  What  I  may  call  the  imposing  in- 
troduction vers.  10-12  having  prepared  us  for  \ 


sornething  great,  the  last  clause  of  ver.  16  in  turn 
testifies  to  the  greatness  and  marvel  of  the  things 
that  have  been  held  in  prospect  from  ver.  13  on. 
Lest  it  be  thought  more  has  been  promised  than 
can  be  performed,  the  Lord  gives  an  express 
assurance  of  the  contrary.  Notice  the  definite 
article.  Not  things  in  general:  no,  it  is  the 
things.  It  is  His  whole,  great  work  in  nuce,  Hia 
entire  plan  of  salvatiori  that  is  drawn  in  its  fun- 
damental features  from  ver.  13  on.  Both  the 
Perfects  and  the  positive  affirmation  followed  by 

the  negative  (DTiarj;  X7l)  are  meant  to  confirm 
the  certainty  of  the  eventual  fulfilment. 

Ver.  17.  But  this  salvation  will  not  be  the  por- 
tion of  all  blind  heathen.  Therefore  it  reads, 
too,  ver.  16,  C'llJ',  not  C'lli'n.  Many  will  re- 
main blind.  Of  these  it  is  said :  They  shall 
be  turned  back,  etc. 


4.    THE  SERVANT  OP  THE  LORD  HIMSELF  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

Chapter  XLII.  18-21. 

18  Hear,  ye  deaf; 

And  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see. 

19  Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant  ? 

Or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  tJmt  I  "sent  ? 
Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  ''perfect. 
And  blind  as  the  Lord's  servant? 

20  "Seeing  many  things,  but  thou  observest  not  ; 
■"Opening  the  ears,  but  he  heareth  not. 

21  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake ; 
He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make'  it  honorable. 


1  Or,  him. 

*send. 

0  Many  eyes  6 


^endowed  with  salvation  (Heilbegabte). 
■*  Ears  he  opens. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Is  then  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  ever  re- 
proached ?  And  if  Israel  is  deaf  and  blind  to- 
ward the  word  of  the  Lord,  can  it  as  deaf  and 
blind  be  called  the  servant  of  the  Lord?  Indeed, 
according  to  his  very  being,  the  latter  cannot  shut 
himself  up  against  the  spirit  and  word  of  Je- 
hovah. It  was  said,  ver.  3,  that  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  will  reveal  the  right  and  law  of  God  by 
a  discipline  of  lowliness  and  gentleness  ;  accord- 
ing to  ver,  7  He  will  open  blind  eyes  and  deliver 
from  the  fetters  of  sin  and  error.  And  shall,  ver. 
18  sqq.,  by  the  same  expression  "  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah," be  designated  also  Israel,  that  is  even 
deaf  and  blind  with  respect  to  God's  revelation  ? 
Moreover  how  utterly  disconnected  an  earnest 
complaint  against  the  nation  must  appear  here, 
after  the  glorious  promise  of  vers.  13-17  !  De- 
LITZ3CH  supposes  that  the  blind  to  whom,  ver. 
16,  freedom  is  promised,  provoked  not  only  the 
compassion  but  also  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord, 
because  it  was  their  own  fault  that  they  did  not 
see.  To  them  is  the  call  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
ban  that  rests  on  them.  But  the  blind  of  ver. 
16  do  not  stay  blind.     According  to  16  b  the 


darkness  becomes  light  before  them.    How  does 
that  accord  with  vers.  18-20  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  two  strophes  vers.  18-21 
and  22-25  present  the  reveree  side  or  descending 
climax  of  the  chapter,  of  which  the  other,  or 
light  side  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  was  given 
in  vers.  1-17.  It  is  a  new  contrast  that  we  ob- 
serve here.  He  that  opens  the  eyes  of  others  is 
Himself  blind.  The  crying  mighty-man,  ver.  13, 
corresponds  to  the  quiet  Servant  of  Jehovah,  ver. 
2 ;  so  here  the  Servant  that  is  Himself  blind, 
ver.  19,  corresponds  to  Him  that  opens  eyes  for 
others,  ver.  7.  The  strophes  correspond  cross- 
wise ;  the  first  to  the  third,  the  second  to  the 
fourth,  and  each  time  it  is  contrasts  that  corres- 
pond. How  entirely  one  misconceives  the  unity 
of  this  chapter  who  fails  to  recognize  in  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  ver.  18  the  same  that  was  already 
observed  in  vers.  1-9  !  The  deaf  and  blind  of 
the  People  of  Israel,  or  rather  the  People  Israel 
as  consisting  of  deaf  and  blind,  i.  e.,  as  one  gen- 
erally sick  and  wretched,  is  summoned  (ver.  18) 
to  give  heed  for  its  salvation  to  a  double  wonder 
that  happens  with  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.     He 
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is  Himself  so  blind  and  deaf  thai  no  one  equals 
Him  in  blindness  and  deafness  (ver.  19) !  He 
that  liad  healed  many  blind  eyes,  Himself  ob- 
Berves  nothing  (ver.  20) !  This  is  the  first  won- 
der. But  in  this  one,  apparently  Himself  so  sick, 
the  Lord  has  pleasure  for  His  righteousness' 
sake.  By  virtue  of  the  same,  He  will  give  the 
world  a  new,  glorious  law  (ver.  21) ;  and  this  is 
the  second  wonder. 

2.  Hear  ye  deaf honorable.— Vers.  18- 

21.  The  deaf  and  blind  here  are,  any  way,  such 
as  hear  and  see  if  they  will.  Otherwise  how  can 
they  be  summoned  to  see  and  hear.  And  when 
(ver.  20)  they  are  summoned  to  notice  that  He 
Himself  does  not  hear,  and  yet  opens  ears,  etc., 
and  yet  is  an  object  of  divine  approval,  and  gives 
the  world  a  new  and  more  glorious  law,  then 
only  those  can  be  meant  who  should  be  witnesses 
of  these  marvellous  contrasts  in  the  life  of  the 
personal  Servant  of  Jehovah.  To  these  is  inti- 
mated that  in  these  contrasts  is  contained  the 
mystery  of  their  deliverance.  But  they  are  deaf 
and  blind  who  will  not  see  (vi.  9,  10  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
13  sqq.).  It  is  the  hardened  nation  Israel  which 
therefore  fares  aS'  we  read  afterwards  ver.  22. — 

ruS"!?,  ver.  18,  is  to  be  referred  to  both  the  fore- 
going verbs  (zeugmatically)  in  the  general  sense 
of  observing.  As  I  find  chapter  xlii.  draws  the 
fundamental  traits  of  the  personal  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah in  general,  so  here,  as  appears  to  me,  tliose 
traits  are  especially  sketched  that  are  further  de- 
veloped in  chapter  liii.  "We  remarked  at  ver.  16 
a  difference  between  blindness  mentioned  alone, 
and  mentioned  with  other  deficiencies.  In  the 
latter  case  the  deficiencies  named  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  distress  and  wretchedness  gen- 
erally. Such  is  the  case  here.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  be  only  blind 
and  deaf,  just  as  at  ver.  7  it  was  not  meant  that 
He  would  only  heal  the  blind  and  free  the  pris- 
oner. It  is  natural  that  those  deficiencies  should 
be  named  as  attaching  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
from  which  He  is  said  to  free  others.  Accordingly, 
to  correspond  with  ver.  7,  He  should  be  described 
as  blind  and  languishing  in  prison.  But  the 
latter  trait  the  Prophet  does  not  observe  in  the 
image  of  the  future  presented  to  him.  Indeed, 
he  describes  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  as  blind  and 
deaf:  thus  as  a  man,  as  one  on  whom  all  heavy 
sorrows  come  down  like  a  tempest,  as  a  picture 
of  grief,  and  beside  as  one  who  runs  blindly 
into  his  destruction  (comp.  Matt.  xvi.  22)  and 
in  the  greatest  danger  remains  dumb  as  a  deaf 
man.  He  sees  these  defects  attaching  to  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  in  -a,  degree  unequalled  by 
any  other  man.  In  a  word :  the  Prophet  be- 
holds the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  not  only  as  the 
one  despised  and  forsaken  of  men,  as  the  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  sickness  (liii.  3),  but 
at  the  same  time  as  the  physician  that  can  heal 
others  and  not  Himself  (Luke  iv.  23  ;  xxiii.  39  ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  40,  42).  And  the  reason  for  this 
strange  appearance?  Isaiah  indicates  it  liii.  4 
sqq.  See.  Schmidt  signifies  it  with  the  words  : 
J' coccus esJ  atquesurdus  imputative."  Only  here 
is  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  called  messenger, 
"angel  of  the  Lord."  It  calls  to  mind  on  the  one 
hand  ''  I  will  send  my  angel "  Gen.  xxiv.  7,  40, 
aad  on  the  other  Mai.  iii.  1.     dWd,  which  oc- 


curs only  here  as  participle  (as  nom.  propr.  it  oc- 
curs often :  2  Kings  xxii.  3  ;  xxi.  19,  etc.),  must 

be  construed  according  to  the  analogy  of  D^i^n 
(Job  V.  23),  as  in  pacem,  amiciliam  receptus. 

The  words  of  ver.  20  are  difficult.  Those  that 
understand  the  People  of  Israel  to  be  meant  by 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  must  take  0]l\i<  npD  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  have  open  ears."  Thus  Um- 
BREIT  translates  :  "  with  open  ears  He  hears 
not;"  Delitzsch  :  "opening  the  ears  still  He 
does  not  hear ;"  V.  Fh.  QShler  :  "  open  ears 
has  He,  and  He  hears  not."  But,  in  the  fir.st 
place,  np3,  which  only  here  is  used  of  ears,  being 
everywhere  else  used  of  eyes,  never  means  "  to 
have  eyes."     But  it  must  mean  "to  have"  if 

taken  in  antithesis  to  J'DE/''  K7I  :  for  he  that 
hears  not,  though  he  has  ears,  does  not  use  his 
ears.  But  one  who  does  not  use  the  ears  he  has 
can  never  be  called  a  D'JtX  npp.    np3  elsewhere 

always  means  to  open  the  eyes  of  others  or  one's 
own  eyes  for  the  purpo.se  of  actual  and  intensive 
use.  Thus  Gen.  iii.  5:  ''And  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  know  good  and  evil  ;" 
comp.  Gen.  iii.  7  ;  2  Kings  vi.  17,  20  "  Lord 
open  His  eyes  that  he  may  see."  Comp.  2  Kings 
iv.  35  ;  xix.  16  (Isa.  xxxvii.  17) ;  Isa.  xxxv.  5  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  19;  Zech.  xii.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  18;  Ps. 
cxlvi.  8 ;  "  Lord  open  (make  .see)  the  blind  ;" 
Prov.  XX.  13;  Job  xiv.  3;  xxvii.  19.  Finally, 
the  adjective  npiJ  is  one  that  opens  his  eyes  well, 
a  seeing  person ;  Exod.  iv.  11;  xxiii.  8.  From 
this  it  appears  that  D':IX  np3  and  DDW'  xSl 
would  involve  a  contradiction  if  by  "ears"  be 
understood  his  own  ears  who  opens  them.  For 
to  open  his  own  ears  and  yet  not  hear  is  impossi- 
ble. In  the  second  place,  it  may  not.  at  all  be 
accidental  that  np3  only  in  our  passage  is  used 
of  opening  ears.  Already  in  ver.  7  we  had  it  in 
reference  to  opening  eyes  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  May  not  the  Prophet, 
by  using  np3  and  not  nf13  in  ver.  20,  have  in- 
tended, perhaps,  to  give  a  hint  that  the  subject 
of  D'JIX  npiJ  is  identical  with  that  of  D^';?  Hpi)? 
Moreover  the  feminine  ni3T  ver.  20  points  back 
to  nnij'  ver.  7,  and  strengthens  the  conjecture 
that  the  Prophet  would  warn  against  refei-ring 
ver.  20  to  any  other  person  than  the  subject  of 
ver.  7.  If  we  have  correctly  understood  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  ver.  20,  we  have  gained  the  founda- 
tion for  the  understanding  of  the  fir.st.  K'thibh 
is  to  be  read  n'Nl,  the  K'ri  niXl.  The  latter  is 
inf.  absol.  Kal^like  ninK/  xxii.  ^13  ;  nn^  Hab. 
iii.  13).  Both  of  these  forms  only  make  sense 
when  one  takes  'K  npi)  =  "  to  have  ears."  For 
then  the  form  ri'KI  must  also  some  way  signify 
"  to  have  eyes"  or  "  to  see,"  and  both  can  be  said 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  only  in  the  national 
sense.     But  if  'K  np3  means  "  to  open  ears,"  if 

it  stands  parallel  with  ver.  7,  and  if  the  personal 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  subject  of  both  declara- 
tions, then  also  n'NI  cannot  describe  the  seeing  as 
the  action  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  It  must 
refer  to  the  seeing  of  others  which  the  Servant 
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of  Jehovah  brings  about.  But  then  one  must 
doubt  the  correctness  of  both  the  text  and  the 
margin.  Either  niST  is  to  be  pointed  niNi 
(corap.  XXX.  20;  Jer.  xx.  4;  xlii.  2,  etc.),  or  a 
n  has  been  dropped  from  before  it.  The  latter 
could  easily  happen  because  of  the  foregoing 
verse  closing  with  H.  The  reading  then  would 
be  ni'Xln  (infin.  Hiph.  "to  make  see,"  Deut. 
iii.  24;  i.  33  ;  Exod.  ix.  16,  etc.).  [The  Author's 
labored  exposition  seems  to  originate  and  find  its 
sole  justification  in  the  contradiction  developed 
above:  "to  open  one's  ears  and  not  to  hear  is  im- 
possible;" and  then,  if  this  be  the  sense,  that 
one  must  understand  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  a 
national  and  not  a  personal  sense,  and  thus  sur- 
render the  identity  of  subject  in  the  chapter. 
But  the  logical  contradiction  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  presented  in  vi.  9,  and  in  (the  exag- 
geration even  of)  the  same  language  as  quoted 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xiii.  13.  While  adhering 
to  the  Author's  general  view  of  the  whole  chapter, 
and  of  this  ''strophe"  in  particular,  we  may  ad- 
here also  to  the  rendering  of  ver.  20  in  the  Eng. 
Version,  with  which  Umbreit  and  Delitzsch 
(see  above)  agree.  Why  may  not  the  contrasts 
of  this  cliapter,  that  the  Author  points  out  (.see 
e.  g.,  under  vers.  15,  16),  be  intensified  into  par- 
adoxes and  contradictions  ?  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  Prophet  has  uttered  the  riddle  of  the 
identity  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah 
Himself,  the  solution  of  which  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
under  ver.  12),  why  not  also  the  riddle  of  ver. 
20  T  Why  (like  the  New  Testament  realizations 
to  which  the  Author  refers  under  vers.  19,  22) 
is  not  the  verification  of  the  paradoxes  of  ver.  20 
to  be  found  in,  say,  Acts  i.  7,  and  Mar.  xiii.  32. 
"  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man — 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father,"  and  in  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ  going  intelligently  to  meet  death 
(Mar.  viii.  31)  an  J  yet  on  the  eve  of  its  ac- 
complishment praying  to  escape  it  like  one  that 
knows  not  (Luke  xxii.  42;  Heb.  v.  7)? — Tr.]. 
Like  one  blind  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  runs  to 
His  destruction,  who  yet  causes  so  many  others 


to  see.  Although  warned  (Matt.  xVi.  22),  still 
He  gives  no  heed  to  what  may  benefit  or  hurt 
His  own  person.  '^>^Ji>,  has  here,  as  often,  the 
meaning  "observavit,  attendit"  (comp.  Hos.  iv.  10; 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  15  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  12,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word, 
"  rectis  et  intentis  occulis  intuitua  est,"  "  to  gaze, 
stare  at,"  comp.  1DD,  10K',  riguit,  horruit.  TlpSy 
''  thorn,''  see  Gesbn.  Thes.  p.  1442).  The  change 
of  person  is  not  unfrequentin  Isa.  i.  29;  xiv.  30; 
xxxiii.  2,  6  ;  xli.  1. 

Ver.  22.  Thus  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  His  folly  by  a  fate  that 
makes  Him  appear  as  one  despised  of  men  and 
esteemed  as  of  no  value.  But  different  is  His  re- 
lation to  Jehovah,  who  has  pleasure  in  Him  for 
His  righteousness'  sake.  The  pronominal 
object  in  the  third  person  is  omitted,  as  often 
happens.  The  prophetic  discourse  is  brief  and 
obscure.  But  it  finds  its  echo,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  significance  is  cleared  up  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  the  Father 
expressly  points  to  the  Son  as  the  object  of  His 
approval  (comp.  ver.  1  and  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xvii. 
5  ;  Mark  i.  11  ;  Luke  iii.  23  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17).  And 
why  should  not  Jehovah  take  pleasure  in  Him 
whom  no  one  could  charge  with  sin,  yet  who, 
notwithstanding,  surrendered  His  holy  soul  to 
death,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Father's  decree  of 
salvation  ?  When  it  is  further  said  ;  He  will 
magnify  the  lawr  and  make  it  honourable, 
it  is  self  evident  that  not  that  Torah  is  meant 
whose  end  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  be,  but 
that  which  shall  proceed  from  Him  (ver.  4;  li. 
4;  ii.  3).  We  will  therefore  take  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  as  the  subject  of  "magnify"  and  "make 
honorable,"  though  the  sense  were  not  essentially 
different  if  Jehovah  were  regarded  as  subject. 
Great  and  glorious  will  the  new,  Zionitic  Torah 
be ;  as  much  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the 
old  Sinaitic,  as  its  Mediator,  means  and  object  wil) 
be  infinitely  greater  (Gal.  iii.). 

For  the  recurrence  of  words  used  in  this 
strophe  see  List. 


5.   THE  SEEVANT  OP  JEHOVAH  A  STONE  OF  STUMBLING  TO  UNBELIEVING 
ISRAEL.    Chapter  XLII.  22-25. 

22  But  this  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled  ; 
'  They  "are  all  of  them  snared  in  holes, 
And  they  are  hid  in  prison  houses : 
They  are  for  a  prey,  and  none  delivereth  ; 
For  a  ^spoil,  and  none  saith,  Kestore. 

23  Who  among  you  will  give  ear  to  this  ? 

Who  will  hearken  and  hear  'for  "the  time  to  come  ? 

24  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil, 
And  Israel  to  the  robbers  ? 

Did  not  the  Lord,  he  against  whom  we  have  sinned  ? 
"For  they  would  not  walk  in  his  ways, 
Neither  ''were  they  obedient  unto  his  law. 


CHAP.  XLII.  22-25. 
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25  Therefore  he  hatli  poured  upon  bim 

The  fury  of  his  anger,  and  the  strength  of  battle  : 

And  it  hath  set  him  on.fire  round  about,  yet  he  knew  not; 

And  it  burned  him,  yet  he  laid  it  not  to  heart. 


*  Or,  In  snaring  all  the  young  men  of  them.  2  Heb.  a  treading. 

»  Th&y  all  pant  in  the  holes.  ^  far  away.  o  And. 


8  Heb.  for  the  after  time. 
^  did  hearken. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  language  generally ; 
but  particularly : 

ver.  22.  ma-iDty— snn— inS  rrn  (Num.  xiv.  3, 

T  T  XT  -   T  TT 

31,  frequent  ia  Jer.  ii.  14;  xv.  13;  svii.  3.  etc.). HDK/O 

(comp.  2  icings  xxi.  14). DlVn,  Pausal  form  occurs 

only  here.    Ver,  24.  HDWD  (K'ri  HDiZ/n)— 11.  Ver.  25. 

tiry-QnS  Piei-n;?3.^ 

'  -   T  ~   T 

Ver.  2J.  That  X^H  refers  to  the  people  appears  from 
□  y  immediately  following;  it  is  singular  by  attraction. 

That  D''Tin3  cannot  mean  young  per.'^ons  appears 

from  the  context.  □"''1111)  corresponding  to  D^X73  TiX 
must  rather  mean  the  "  holes  "  (comp.  TH  xi.  8. — nSH  is 
any  way  inf.  ahsol.  that,  in  the  animated  discourse, 
stands  for  the  verb  Jin.  That  0^3  must  be  ace.  obj.  (De- 
litzsch)  is  not  correct.  For  the  inf.  absol.  not  unfre- 
quently  has  a  subject  word  along  with  it  (comp.  Prov. 
sii.  7;  Job  xi.  5  ;  xl.  2  ;  Ezek.  i.  14).  As  there  occurs  no 
verb  nSin.  we  must  take  n^SH  as  Kiph.  of  ni3,  mean- 
ing *' to  blow,  to  pant"  (comp.  Hab.  ii.  3  ;  Prov.  xxix.  8, 
etc.).  [PuEEST,  Lex.  nnS,  Hiph.  n3n.  inf.  constr. 
nan  "  to  fetter."— Te.J.—nSd    r\'2  see  ver.  7. 

Ver. 24.  -u  forlK/N  (see  Ewald,?331,  6).  The  Maso- 
rets  hesitate  to  construe  the  word  as  relative  ;  probably 
because  of  its  seldom  occurrence  in  Isaiah.  Hence  they 
put  the  Athnach  under  niiT,  by  which  V  is  separated 


GRAMMATICAL. 

from  what  precedes,  and  receives  a  demonstrative  force. 
"nl?!!    12N    ^i  7  is  indeed  not  the  usual  construction 

•         T  T 

(yet  comp.  XXX.  9);  still  not  too  unusual  (comp.  vii.  15; 
Jer.  ix.  4;  Mic.  vi.  8,  etc.).    The  object  is  emphatic  pro- 
minence for  the  notion  "  going  "  which  as   infin.  absol. 
appears  more  nearly  a  substantive. 
Ver.  25.  The  singular  suffix  in  V7l?  relates  to  a  notion 

TT 

singular,  ideally  present,  i.  e.,  the  total  of  Israel,  not 

previously  named. As  the  fundamental  meaning  of 

nrDn  is  "  aestuS)  heat,  glow,"  it  may  easily  be  taken  for 
prepositive  apposition.  The  assonance  with  nOH/D 
seems  to  have  had  some  influence.  To  take  it  as  appo- 
sition with  13X  receives  confirmation  from  the  image 
being  prolonged  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse, 
where  not  only  the  feminine  forms  int3n7n  and  "\j?2n 
refer  back  to  n^H,  but  also  this  glow  is  conceived  of 
as  an  actual  kiildling  fire  (not  as  a  mere  image  of  in- 
tense anger).  Accordingly  I  cannot  talce  nOH/O  as 
the  subject  of  intDnSn.  nanh'D  ?ll;>1  I  regard  tis  an 
intervening  thought  that  points  the  meaning  of  the 
figurative  expression  13N  n:3n-  Bat  r\OT\  still  re- 
mains the  chief  notion,  and  as  such  the  subject  of  the 

two  positive  clauses  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 

*1t;3,  "  ^gne  constimsit,  cornbussit,"  is,  as  a  rule,  construed 

with  3  (Job  i.  16;  Num.  xi.  3;  Ps.  ovi.  18  where,  too, 
both  the  verbs  1^3  and  DPI?  are  used,  etc.;  comp.  Isa. 
XXX.  33;  xliii.  2). 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CKITICAL. 


1.  In  this  fifth  and  last  strophe  the  Prophet 
descends  from  the  heights  of  most  glorious 
hope  of  salvation  attained  in  the  third,  down  to 
the  depths  of  a  most  mournful  perspective  of 
judgment,  which,  however,  he  applies  as  an 
awakening  cry  to  his  unbelieving  countrymen. 
The  future  reveals  none  of  the  effects  that  ought 
to  have  followed  a  believing  regard  for  what  was 
announced  ver.  18  sqq.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Prophet  sees  a  robbed  people  languishing  in 
hard  captivity  (ver.  22).  From  this  lie  knows 
that  Israel  has  not  accepted  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah. He  uses  the  mournful  prospect  to  attempt 
to  move  Israel,  by  a  wholesome  alarm,  to  ward 
off  that  mournful  future  by  a  sincere  repentance. 
With  "among  you"  (ver.' 23)  he  addresses  the 
I.irael  of  the  ideal  present,  i.e.,  of  the  Exile. 
Who  among  you,  he  asks,  gave  heed  to  this  im- 
pending visitation  of  the  remote  future?  But 
tliere  is  little  prospect  of  a  cheering  reply.  For 
Jehovah  has  already  given  over  Judah  and 
Israel  as  a  prey  to  their  enemies  for  their  sins 
(ver.  24).  Yet  even  this  they  have  not  taken  to 
heart  (ver.  25). 

1.   But   this Restore.— Ver.  22.      But 

this  people  ia  the  antithesis  of  ver.  18.     There 


the  deaf  and  blind  were  summoned  to  give  heed 
to  what  was  to  be  said  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
But — and  now  we  learn  why  Israel  was  called 
deaf  .md  blind  (ver.  18),  Israel  heeds  not,  and 
so  the  Prophet  sees  a  robbed,  etc.,  people.  Thus 
ver.  22  shows  the  condition  that  will  ensue  as 
punishment  for  Israel's  not  knowing  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  and  the  day  of  its  visitation  (Luke 
xix.  41-44). 

3.  ^A/■ho  among   you not  to  heart. — 

Vers.  23-25.  But  the  Prophet  knows  that  the 
impending  judgment  may  be  averted  by  timely 
repentance.  It  is  true  there  is  little  hope  of  such 
repentance ;  but  he  attempts  it.     He  asks  :  who 

among^  you time  to  come  ?     With  D33 

the  Prophet,  in  contrast  with  those  standing  far 
off,  to  which,  e.g.,  v.  18  relates,  must  have  in  mind 
Israel  of  the  Exile.  He  puts  it  to  these  that  they 
should  hear,  heed  and  liearken  far  off.  What 
they  ought  to  hear  is  primarily  his  word.  But 
they  ought  to  heed  it,  by  lending  an  ear  to  the 

remote  times  past  (1in«7  see  on  xli.  23)  that  as 
it  were,  speak  to  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Because  the  old  time  is  conceived  of  as 
lying  before  the  Prophet  (comp.  D^p,  'D',  xxiil 
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7;  xxxvii.  26;  li.  9,  etc.),  so  the  future  is  what 
lies  backward.  Unhappily,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  such  heeding  the  future,  because  Israel 
does  not  even  heed  the  chastisement  of  the  imme- 
diate present.  Vers.  24,  25,  therefore,  give  the 
reply  to  the  question  ver.  TA,  which  itself  begins 
witli  a  question  :  who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil, 
and  Israel,  etc.  The  name  Jacob  here  evidently 
signifies  the  tribe  of  Judah  (corap.  ix.  7  and  List). 
This  appears  from  the  two  members  of  the  an- 
swer. For  the  first  member :  he  against  wrhom 
■we  have  sinned,  plainly  relates  to  that  part  of 
all  Israel  to  which  the  Prophet  himself  belongs 
— hence  the  first  person — while  the  second  mem- 
ber: and  they  -would  not  walk  in  his 
ways,  by  the  third  person,  signifies  the  part  to 
which  the  Prophet  did  not  belong.  In  vers.  24, 
25  is  proof  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  Israel 
of  the  Exile  as  his  ideal  audience.  For,  first, 
chapters  xl.-lxvi.  are  in  general  addressed  to 
Israel  dwelling  in  Exile,  and  second,  it  is  seen 
from  vers.  24  a  and  25  that  Judah  and  Israel  are 
equally  represented  as  visited  by  God's  destruc- 
tive judgments.  Ver.  25.  Therefore  he  hath 
poured  upon  him,  etc.,  describes  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience.  (See  Text,  and  Oram.) 
Elsewhere,  too,  occurs  the  image  of  pouring  out 
wrath  as  a  fiery  heat  (Ezek.  xiv.  19 ;  xx.  33,  34; 
xxii.  22;  Lam.  ii.  4,  eic).  Israel  is  represented 
as  a  dwelling  or  city,  since  it  is  said  it  shall  be  set 
on  fire.  But  it  has  not  hitherto  learned  (.IfT 
Perf.)  the  meaning  of  these  divine  judgments, 
and  even  now  does  not  lay  them  to  heart 
(D'jy  Imperf ).  Hence  we  were  obliged  to  say, 
that  the  Prophet  could  only  expect  an  unfavor- 
able reply  to  his  question,  ver.  23. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  There  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth  any 
thing  as  rich  in  wondrous  contrasts  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh.  For  there 
all  the  divine  attributes  are  united  to  their  cor- 
responding antipodes  of  creature  lowliness  in  the 
form  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  The  antitheses 
of  power  and  weakness,  wisdom  and  folly,  glory 
and  lowliness,  love  and  anger,  surround  Him  as  a 
radiant  crown.  This  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in 
whom  unite  all  contrasts,  meets  us  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  chosen  of  the  Lord,  in  whom  He  is 
well  pleased,  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
rests  so  that  He  may  reveal  to  the  heathen  the 
divine  law,  is  still  at  the  same  time  a  Servant, 
and  that,  too,  a  Servant  in  the  completest  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
rule,  He  does  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  He  ministers,  and  wilh  the  utmost  de- 
votion He  serves  all.  Mild  and  kind,  meek  and 
lowly  He  appeai-s,  though  He  has  the  might  and 
power  to  do  the  loftiest  deeds.  He  appears  weak 
and  yet  almighty,  He  appears  poor  and  yet  rich 
above  all.  He  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head, 
yet  all  eyes  wait  upon  Him.  He  is  full  of  love, 
yet  woe  unto  those  on  whom  His  anger  faljs  (ver. 
13).  He  is  wise  above  all,  and  yet,  from  the 
standpoint  of  worldly  wisdom,  how  foolish  He 
appears  where  care  for  His  own  human  person  is 
concerned. 

2.  On  xlii.  2.     "Qamavit  non  clamore  conten- 


tionis,  sed  caritatis  et  devotionis.  Clamavit  dictis  el 
factvt,  voce  et  vita,  clamavit  praedicando,  clamavit 
orando,  clamavit  Lazarum  resusdtando,  tandem 
chmavit  moriendo  et  adhuc  quotidie  in  coelu  existent 
clamat  ad  nos."  Atjgustin. 

3.  On  xlii.  2,  3.  As  the  Servant  of  God,  so 
ought  the  servants  of  God  to  do.  It  is  a  chief 
part  of  pastoral  wisdom  not  to  make  a  fleshly 
noise,  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed,  and  quench 
the  glimmering  wick  by  merciless  judging,  but 
rather  to  heal  what  has  been  wounded,  and  kindle 
up  the  faint  spark.  He  that  does  so,  will  co- 
operate in  producing  the  blessing  that  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  (vers.  6,  7)  was  to  bring  into 
the  world.  "  Christianus  in  conscientia  debet  esse 
TTiedieus,  /oris  autem  in  externis  moribus  axinus,  qui 
ferat  onera  fratrum,"  "  Necesse  est  in  ecclesia  sancta 
esse  infirmos  et  tales,  quorum  factis  offendamur,  sicut 
in  corpore  humano  non  ossa  tantum,  sed  etiam  mollis 
et  infirina  caro  est.  Quare  ecclesia  Christi  constat 
ex  portantibus  et  portatis.  Et  vita  nostra  est  amir- 
positum  quoddam  ex  fortitudine  et  infirmitate." 
Luther. 

4.  On  xlii.  4.  Gentleness  and  meekness  are 
not  weakness ;  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
energy  and  firmness,  indeed  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  righteous  anger.  Just  for  this 
reason  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  fitted  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  He  can  be  a  comfort  to 
the  weak,  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  and  all  things 
to  all.  And  such  is  the  character  of  the  new 
covenant  established  by  Him.  Comp.  Luke  i. 
52,  53 ;  ii.  34.— Therefore  the  islands  hope  in  His 
law.  The  Christian  church  with  its  missions 
responds  not  only  to  the  command  of  its  Lord, 
but  also  to  a  longing  of  the  heathen  world,  even 
though  it  be  something  more  or  less  unconscious. 

5.  On  xlii.  6.  "  Without  Christ  God  can  make 
no  covenant  with  us.  Therefore  when  God  made 
a  covenant  with  our  first  parents,  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  the  security  of  it.  When  God  made 
a  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  the 
same  seed  was  the  ground  of  it.  In  fine :  Christ 
is  the  chief  reason  and  corner-stone  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  covenant.  It  is 
important  that,  when  we  find  ourselves  covenant- 
breakers  with  God,  we  take  refuge  again  in  this 
covenant."  Cramer. 

6.  On  xlii.  7.  "As  long  as  we  are  out  of  Christ 
we  are  blind  and  darkness  (Eph.  v.  8  ;  Luke  i. 
79  ;  Matth.  vi.  23).  For  to  be  carnally  minded 
is  enmity  against  God  (Eom.  vjii.  7).  And  the 
natural  man  understands  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).  And  we  cannot,  as 
of  ourselves,  form  one  good  thought  of  ourselves 
(2  Cor.  ill.  5)."  Cramer. 

7.  On  xlii.  8.  On  the  words,  "I  Jehovah,  that  is 
My  name,"  Rabbi  Salomon  remarks  as  follows: 
"  Illud  nomen  expositum  est  in  signijicatione  dominii, 
estque   virtus   ejits    apud   me   ad  oslendendum,  me 

essedominum."  {'h^  in31  nUlN  \w)^  E/niir:  Sin 
•:n  inSi!/  n'iNin'?.)  Thus  he  finds  in  these 
words  a  reference  to  the  ty^Spn  DW  and  gives  its 
meaning  by  ''i'^?'  which  is  always  read  by  the 
Jews.  On  the  various  other  meanings  given  of 
the  Shem-liam'phorash  see  Buxtorp,  Leichald.,  p. 
2432  sqq.,  and  Oehleb  in  Herz.,  B.-Enc.,  VI., 
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p.  455.  ''  nin'  ia  the  essential  name  of  the  eter- 
nal and  self-existent  God,  hence  can  be  given  to 
no  one  that  is  not  God"  (Ceamee).  Hence 
many  understand  the  expression  Shem-ham'pho- 
rash  in  the  sense  that  Hiri''  is  the  nomen  Dei  sepa- 
ratum, i.  e.,  the  incommunicable  name  of  God, 
that  gives  instruction  only  concerning  the  being 
of  God,  and  hence  cannot  be  ascribed  to  others 
(see  Oehlbe,  I.  c).  But  since  the  Messiah  is 
Himself  God,  and  there  is  no  God  but  Jehovah  ; 
He,  too,  may  be  named  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
Dent,  xxxiii.  29 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  27 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 
See  Staeke  in  loe. 

8.  On  xlii.  9.  "  We  adduce  other  proof  of 
Christian  doctrine  than  do  the  philosophers  who 
take  their  grounds  from  reason.  We  take  our 
grounds  out  of  God's  very  mouth,  who  cannot  lie, 
from  His  science  and  omnipotence.  Therefore 
this  word  is  so  precious  (1  Tim.  1.  15;  Iv.  9)." — 
Cbamee.  ["  The  sense  ia,  that  God  predicted  fu- 
ture events  before  there  was  any  thing  by  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  such  occurrences  would 
take  place.  It  was  not  done  by  mere  sagacity,  as 
men  like  Burke  and  Canning  may  sometimes  pre- 
dict future  events  with  great  probability  by  mark- 
ing certain  political  indications  or  developments. 
God  did  (his  when  there  were  no  such  indications, 
and  when  it  must  have  been  done  by  mere  om- 
niscience. In  this  respect  all  His  predictions 
differ  from  the  conjectures  of  man,  and  from  all 
the  reasonings  which  are  founded  on  mere  saga- 
city."— Baenes.] 

9.  On  xlii.  10-17.  In  this  section  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  is  no  more  named.  Only  Jehovah 
Himself  ia  spoken  of.  But  the  actions,  for  whose 
sake  heaven  and  earth  shall  proclaim  the  praise 
of  the  Lord,  belong  no  more  to  what  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  may  do  in  His  servant  form,  i.  e.,  in 
His  humiliation,  but  to  what  He  does  as  one  raised 
up  to  glory.  In  the  condition  of  exaltation,  how- 
ever. He  has  laid  aside  the  form  of  a  servant: 
thus  He  is  no  more  called  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
When  they  crucified  and  buried  Him,  the  hum- 
ble Servant  of  Jehovah,  sutFering  without  a  mur- 
mur, seemed  to  be  quite  done  for.  But  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  He  broke  loose  again  only  the 
more  mightily.  Then  the  Jews  who  had  not 
learned  to  know  Him  thus,  and  the  heathen  that 
had  not  learned  to  know  Him  at  alt,  were  panic- 
stricken.  Then  He  began  His  victorious  career 
of  conquering  (inwardly)  the  Jews  and  the  hea- 
then. Since  that  time  both  are  inwardly  dried 
up.  As  long  as  the  gospel  was  not  there,  they 
had  a  relative  right  to  live  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing life  power.  But  after  the  revelation  of  abso- 
lute truth  in  Christ  they  have  lost  these.  Their 
continued  existence  is  only  a  vegetation,  and  if 
in  these  days  they  exhibit  a  certain  revirescence, 
still  it  is  only  like  the  flaring  up  of  the  vital 
spark  in  a  dying  person,  which  would  never  hap- 
pen either  did  Christianity  only  let  its  light  shine 
purer  and  stronger.  But  continually  the  Loed 
leads  the  blind  of  all  nations  in  the  path  of  light. 
But  those  that,  spite  of  all,  cling  to  idols,  must 
ever  come  to  more  shame. 

10.  On  xlii.  18-21.  "Physician  heal  thyself," 
is  called  to  the  great  Physician,  who  healed  all 
sicknesses  of  men,  yea,  made  the  very  dead  alive 
(Luke  iv.  23).  For  this  reason  He  was  mocked 
on  the  cross,  becau.se  He,  who  helped  others,  could 


not  help  Himself  (Matth.  xxvii.  42).  The  Pro- 
phet observes  this  trait  in  the  life  of  the  Servant 
of  the  LoBD.  He  sees  in  it  a  symptom  of  the 
deepest  suffering.  But,  notwithstanding,  He  re- 
cognizes that  at  the  same  time  God's  approval 
rests  on  this  man  of  contradictions,  and  that  He 
ia  to  become  the  origin  of  a  new,  glorious  law. 
Does  not  the  Prophet  see  here  the  unrighteous 
Righteous  one,  the  wicked  Saint,  the  perishing 
Saviour,  the  blind  eye-comfort,  the  dead  Prince 
of  life?  Yea,  he  sees  the  Incomprehensible, 
who  on  the  cross  redeemed  the  world  from  hell, 
who,  condemned  as  the  most  guilty  laden,  still 
was  that  righteousness  for  tlie  world  that  alone 
avails  with  God. 

11.  On  xlii.  22-25.  As  experienced  salvation 
Is  the  pledge  of  future  salvation,  yea,  of  final 
oTToUTpuciig,  ao,  too,  chastisements  already  en- 
dured are  the  pledges  of  future  ones,  and,  under 
circumstances,  of  such  as  are  still  greater,  yea,  of 
utter  destruction.  Israel  ought  to  have  learned 
by  its  first  exile,  and  by  all  that  preceded  and 
followed  it,  that  God  can  bring  a  yet  sorer  visita- 
tion on  His  people,  yea,  destroy  their  outward 
existence.  Had  it  regarded  this  and  rightly  re- 
ceived the  Servant  of  the  Loed  accordingly,  it 
might  have  escaped  the  second,  final,  and  worst 
exile.  But  they  were  never  willing  to  believe 
that  the  Loed  could  so  jumble  up,  overthrow, 
and  destroy  His  people.  His  city,  and  His  house, 
that  a  restoration  of  its  outward  existence  is  im- 
possible. 

EOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  xlii.  1-4.  "  The  testimony  of  our  heavenly 
Father  Himself  to  His  Son.  He  tells  us :  1)  Who 
He  is  and  why  He  coraes.  2)  How  He  appears 
and  discharges  His  office.  3)  What  He  brings 
to  pass,  and  by  what  means."  Advent  .sermon, 
E.  Taube,  in  "Oottes  Briinnlein  hat  Wassers  die 
Fulle.    Hamburg,  1872. 

On  xlii.  2,  3.  "  Christ  is  the  gracious  hen  that 
woos  us  under  her  wings  (Matth.  xxiii.  37) ;  the 
good  Shepherd  that  binds  up  the  neglected  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  Iti);  that  can  have  compassion  (Heb.  iv. 
15) ;  and  who  does  not  cast  out  him  who  comes  to 
Him  (John  vi.  37),  as  He  has  proved  by  exam- 
ples, as  Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  vii.  37) ;  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery  (John  vlii.  11) ;  the  father 
of  the  lunatic  (Mark  ix.  24) ;  Peter  (Luke  xxii. 
61);  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  43); 
Thomas  (John  xx.  27),  eic."— Ceamee. 

2.  On  xlii.  1-4.  "  What  a  glorious  Saviour  Ood 
has  given  the  world  in  His  Son.  For  He  comes  to 
us:  1)  As  the  anointed  of  the  Lord;  2)  as  the 
meek  and  humble  Friend  of  sinners;  3)  as  the 
strong  and  faithful  perfecter  of  His  work."  Ser- 
mon in  Advent,  W.  Leipoldt  {Festpredigten), 
Leipzig,  1845.  ,.  n., 

3.  On  xlii.  5-9-  The  New  Covenant.  1)  ine 
Founder  of  the  covenant  (God  the  Lord  who  has 
made  the  earth  ver.  5,  will  also  redeem  it  ; 
hence  He  has  foretold  the  new  covenant  ver.  9, 
and  brought  it  Into  being  ver.  6).  2)  The  Me- 
diator, of  the  covenant  (Christ,  the  Son  o*  God 
and  Son  of  man,  is  the  natural,  personal  link  be- 
tween God  and  men  ;  He  it  ia  who  represenls 
men  before  God  as  a  Lamb,  bearing  their  sin,  and 
God  toward  men  as  the  One  that  brings  them 
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God's  grace  and  the  new,  divine  vital  force).  3) 
The  Object  of  the  covenant  (a.  to  bring  light  and 
freedoni  to  men  ver.  7  b.  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  the  Lord  as  the  only  God  as  opposed  to  all 
idols,    ver.  8). 

4.  [On  xlii.  10-12.  The  new  song  of  the  New 
Tistament.  The  newness :  whereas  holy  songs 
were  before  very  much  confined  to  the  Temple, 
now  they  are  to  be  sung  all  the  world  over.  They 
were  sung  by  one  people  and  one  tongue ;  they 
shall  be  sung  by  many  of  many  tongues.  They 
were  sung  by  a  pastoral  people  living  in  valleys 
among  the  hills ;  they  are  to  be  sung  in  all 
climes,  by  men  of  all  callings  and  of  every  de- 
gree of  culture.  The  substance  of  the  song  must 
be  new  to  suit  so  many.  The  form  in  which 
that  substance  is  reduced  to  song  under  these 
varied  influences  must  be  endlessly  new.  After 
M.  Henry.  ] 

5.  ()a  xlii.  10-17.  A  missionary  sermon. 
The  revelation  of  salvation  among  the  heathen. 
1)  Its  intentional  delay  till  the  point  when  the 
time  was  fulfilled  (ver.  14  a).  2)  Its  appearance 
at  the  right  time:  a.  as  powerful  and  accom- 
panied with  mighty  effect  (ver.  13) ;  6.  as  a  pain- 
ful birth  (ver.  14  b.  a:  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  old,  and  consequent  laborious  breaking  forth 
of  the  new).  3)  Its  operation:  u,.  on  the  old 
heathen  existence  itself:  it  dries  up  (ver.  14,  b; 
/3;  ver.  15);  6.  on  unbelieving  men:  they  are 
brought  to  shame  (ver.  17) ;  c.  on  believing  men : 
they  are  led  to  light  and  freedom  fver.  16)  ;  d. 
for  God :  the  redeemed  world  sings  Him  a  new 
song  (it  praises  Him  no  more  merely  as  Creator, 
but  also  as  Rideemer,  and  New  Creator,  vers. 
10-12). 

6.  Onxlii.  13.  ''That  ever  kindly  smiling  God, 
that  covers  all  suppurating  sores,  and  that  every 
where  and  every  way  shows  favor  and  spares 
men,  whom  one  so  often  hears  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible.  It  is  another 
of  which  the  Old  Testament  writes  :  'Thou  art 
not  a  God  that  hast  pleasure  in  the  wicked ;  the 


wicked  shall  not  abide  in  Thy  presence :'  and, 
'  The  LoKD  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire  and  a 
jealous  God  :'  and,  '  The  Lokd  shall  go  forth  as 
a  mighty  man.  He  shall  stir  up  jealousy  like  a 
man  of  war.'  "  Thoi^UCK. 

7.  On  xlii.  18  sqq.  When  Peter  said  to  the 
Lord:  "Lord,  pity  Thyself;  this  shall  not  be 
unto  Thee"  (Matth.  xvi.  22),  the  Lord  was  deaf 
and  gave  Peter  an  an.swer  that  quenched  in  him 
and  others  all  disposition  to  warn  Him  again. 
And  when  He  entered  into  Jerusalem  and 
cleansed  the  Temple,  and  unsparingly  scourged 
the  high  priests  and  scribes,  was  He  not  blind 
then  ?  Did  He  not  see  what  hate  He  was  thereby 
conjuring  up  against  Himself  and  what  His  fate 
would  be  ?  Thus  the  Lord  was  deaf  and  blind, 
but  He  was  so  to  His  own  greatest  honor.  It  is 
very  different,  however,  with  the  blindness  and 
deafness  of  those  that  would  not  see  in  Him  the 
Lord  of  glory,  and  would  not  hear  His  word. 
The  Lord  indeed  became  a  sacrifice  to  their 
hatred.  But  He  is,  notwithstanding,  the  One  of 
whom  Ps.  ex.  says :  "  Sit  thou  on  My  right  hand 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  And 
from  Him  proceeds  the  covenant  that  is  as  much 
better  than  the  old  one  as  the  blood  of  Christ 
speaks  better  than  Abel's.  They,  however,  have 
become  a  robbed  and  phindered  people.  They 
are  scattered  among  all  people,  their  Temple, 
their  priesthood  is  destroyed,  their  entire  old 
covenant  is  shivered  like  an  earthen  vessel.  And 
the  same  fate  will  happen  to  all  who  do  not  take 
warning  from  God's  judgment  on  .stiffnecked  and 
obdurate  Israel.  As  the  first  exile  ought  to  have 
been  a  warning  to  the  readers  for  whom  this 
chapter  of  Isaiah  wa.s  destined,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  a  second  and  worse,  so  for  us 
Christians,  the  first  act  of  the  world's  judgment, 
the  judgment  on  the  house  of  God,  should  be  a 
warning  not  to  misuse  and  neglect  the  time  till 
the  second  chief  act  of  judgment,  the  time  of  the 
church  among  the  heathen. 


IV.— THE  FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

Redemption  or  Salvation  in  its  Entire  Compass. 

Chapter  XLIII.  1— XLIV.  5. 

1.    THE  CHIEF  INGREDIENTS  OF  REDEMPTION, 

Chapter  XLIII.  1-8. 

1  But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  0  Jacob, 
And  he  that  formed  thee,  0  Israel, 

Fear  not :  for  I  have  redeemed  thee, 

I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name  ;  thou  art  mine. 

2  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee; 
And  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  : 

When  thou  walke,st  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned; 
Neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 

3  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour: 
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I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom, 
Ethiopia  aud  Seba  for  thee. 

4  Siuce  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight, 

Thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee : 
Therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee, 
And  people  for  thy  'life. 

5  Fear  not :  for  I  am  with  thee  ; 

I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east, 
And  gather  thee  from  the  west ; 

6  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up ; 
And  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back : 
Bring  my  sons  from  far. 

And  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 

7  Even  every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name  : 

■For  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed  him ; 
Yea,  I  have  made  him. 

8  'Bring  forth  the  blind  people  that  have  eyes, 
And  the  deaf  that  have  ears. 


^  Or,  person. 
•  And. 


*  He  bringeth. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  LM  for  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  1.  nnjJl— 

K13  whic)i  occurs  in  reference  to  Israel  again,  vers.  7, 

16;  IxT.  18.— nj'— '78J  see  on  xli.  14r-DtJ/3  Nip  see  on 

ili.  25.    Ver.  2.  tJBty— ni3— 1;;a  see  xlii.  25.    Ver.  3. 

lais.  Ver.4.  ip'— nas'^tSiph. 

i  -T  -  T 

Ver.  1.  On  ST^  Ss  see  on  xl.  9. DflX    'S  occurs 

only  here. 

Ver.  3.  In  the  causal  clause,  ''Jt^  is  subject,  T\)T]^  ap- 
position with  it,  ynSs  predicate.  SxTti'''  t^np  is 
also  in  apposition  with  ■'JN,  and  ^^^^W^D  is  predicate. 
This  constraction  is  demanded  partly  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  partly  the  sense  requires  that  in  the  first 
member  Tn7X  bo  predicate.  For  just  in  the  notion  of 
divinity  lies  the  notion  of  capacity  to  give  protection 
and  help. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  i.  IK/ND,  for  which  stands  "\E*N  'Jpn  (Exod. 
xix.  18  ;  Jer.  xliv.  23),  occurs  in  this  causal  sense,  only 
here  When  the  apodosis  is  formed  with  the  Vav.  cono. 
and  the  imperf.,  it  intimates  that  the  notion  of  giving 
is  conceived  of  as  only  eventual :  because  thou  art  dear 
to  me,  so  I  tcouM  (if  need  be)  give  men  (generally  and 
in  indefinite  number)  in  thy  stead,  and  nations  (unde- 
termined which  and  how  many,  in  antithesis  with  the 
definite,  ver.  3  6),  for  thy  soul.  Comp.  Ewald,  g  lliO  sq. 
Thus  ver.  4  6  in  relation  to  ver.  3  &  contains  an  in- 
tensification. 

Vers.  6,  7.  It  corresponds  to  the  close  connection  be- 
tween these  two  verses  to  construe  ver.  7  formally  as 
in  apposition  with  ver.  6,  whence  we  must  reject  the 
exposition  of  Hitziq  and  Hahn,  who  take  Xlpjn    12 

as  a  statement  put  first  absolutely. 'IJl    rjlX"13, 

that  the  participle  merges  into  the  verb.  fin.  happens 
according  to  the  well  known  Heb.  usuii  loq. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Having  spoken  in  chapters  xli.,  xlii.  of  the 
Deliverer  (in  the  first  and  second  stage)  and  of 
those  delivered,  the  Prophet  now  deals  with  the 
Deliverance  in  its  entire  extent.  In  this  discourse 
he  gives  first  (vers.  1-8)  a  general  view  by  enu- 
merating the  chief  ingredients  of  the  deliverance ; 
Uresis  on  the  divine  redemptive-decree  (ver.  1) ; 
nothing  shall  prevent  it  (ver.  2) ;  no  price  is  too 
great  for  it ;  for  the  sake  of  it  nations  even  would 
be  sacrificed,  which  shows  the  value  of  Israel  in 
the  Lord's  eyes  (vers.  3,  4) ;  it  is  to  embrace  all 
Israd,  all  the  scattered  members  to  be  called  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  (vers.  5-7) ;  but  finally 
It  IS  attached  to  a  subjective  condition,  viz.,  spiri- 
tual receptivity  (ver.  8). 

2.  But  now thy  life.— Vers.  1-4.  With 

"and  now"  the  Prophet  turns  from  the  troubled 
pictures  of  the  future,  presented  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  joyful  and  comforting  out- 
looks. The  Lord  had  created  and  formed  (xliv. 
■2,  24;  xlv.  U  (xlix."  5) ;  Ixiv.  7),  Israel,  in  as 
Wuoh  as  he  had  caused  them  to  grow  up  to  a  na- 


tion by  means  of  their  ancestors  from  Adam  on 
successively.  Dt!/3  K"ip,  as  in  xl.  26 ;  xlv.  3,  4, 
signifies  the  more  exact  acquaintance.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Himself  made  Israel 
and  from  the  beginning  prepared  him  as  an  in- 
strument of  His  purposes,  He  calls  to  the  nation 
living  in  exile,  not  to  fear,  for  three  things  are 
determined :  that  Israel  shall  be  delivered,  be 
called  to  the  Lord  (comp.  xlviii.  12)  and  belong 
to  him  alone.  Thus  the  Perfects— I  have  re- 
deemed thee — I  have  called  thee — are  prae- 
terita  prophetiea,  and  the  last  three  clauses  contain 
an  ascending  climax.  Israel  must  not  suffer  it- 
self to  be  deceived  about  this  promise.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  even  after  receiving  it,  the  nation 
may  pass  through  great  trials— that,  aa  it  were,  it 
must  pass  through  waters— even  there  will  the 
Lord  be  with  it;  that  it  must  even  pass  through 
rivers  (allusion  to  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xlv.,  and 
the  Jordan,  Josh,  iii.) — the  streams  will  not  over- 
flow them.     Fire  itself  will  as  little  hurt  them. 
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The  ground  for  this  security  is  the  same  that 
prompts  the  call  fear  not.  Jehovah,  Israel's 
God,  is  also  Israel's  protector. 

In  what  sense  does  Jehovah  give  other  na- 
tions as  a  ransom  for  Israel  ?     Hahn  under- 
stands it  to  mean  that  other  nations  are  given  to  de- 
struction as  .satisfaction  for  the  injustice  done  Israel. 
But  why  does  .Jehovah  give  to  destruction,  not  the 
nations  themselves  that  carried  Israel  into  exile, 
but  other  nations?     According  to  Knobel's  idea, 
Cyrus  is  conceived  as  having  some  claim  on  the 
Jews  belonging  to  the  Babylonish  kingdom.    For 
letting  them  go  free,  satisfaction  is  ofiered  to  him 
in  new  conquests  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe. 
But  the  Persian  kingdom  did  not  lose  the  Jews 
as  subjects.     Palestine  belonged  to  it,  and  those 
returning  back  to  it  belonged  to  it.     The  relation 
must  be  more  exactly  defined  thus :  the  world- 
power,  conceived  of  in  a  sense  as  a  bird  of  prey, 
shall  have  ofiered  to  it  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Seba 
to  devour,  as  indemnity  for  the  mildness  it  has 
used  to   Israel  contrary  to  its  nature.     It  is  true 
Cyrus  did  not  himself  make  war  on  Egypt.     What 
Xenophon  says  on  this  subject  he  characterizes  as 
merely  hearsay  (iJerdravTa  r)  etc  AlyvTrrou  arpareia 
AcyFTai  ysveu-dai  nai  KaTaaTpeipna-Diu  &lyv~Tov,  C'y- 
rop.  VIII.  6,  20  coll.  1. 1,  4).     Herodotus  re'lates 
that  Cyrus  only  liad  a  purpose  of  making  war  on 
Egypt  {STidxe  CTpaTrjlarhiv  eirl  rowf  AiyvKTwv;,  J. 
153).     The  actual  conquest  of  Egypt  was  made  by 
Cambyses  his   son,  who  also  at   least  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  (Herod.  III.  2-5).     It 
may  be  said  of  hira,  that  in  Egypt  he  made  havoc 
in  the  brutal  manner  of  a  genuine  world-power. 
Egypt]8  being  subjected  to  this  was  probably  a 
nemesis  for  much  that  it  had  practised   on  other 
nations  before,  and  especially  also  on  Israel.    Ac- 
cording to    Gen.    X.   6,   7,  Cush  was   the   older 
brother  of  Mizraim,  and  Seba  the  oldest  son  of 
Cush.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Prophet  un- 
derstood by  Cush  and  Seba  the  lands  that  bounded 
Egypt  on  the  south.     By  Cusli,  therefore,  must 
certainlybe  understood  African  Ethiopia  (xi.  11 ; 
xviii.  1  ;  xx.  3  ;  xxxvii.  9).     Seb.a  is  Meroe,  the 
city  lying  between    the  White   and    Blue   Nile, 
which  Herodottjs  cMs  the /ojTpdKoXig  tuv  aAXui' 
Ai<)idTvuv   (II.  29).     Comp.   Stade,  De  vatt.  Is. 
aeth.  p.  13.     Isaiah  mentions  the  Sabeans  in  only 
one  other  place  (xlv.  14),  and  there  as  here  after 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.     133,  properly  "covering" 
then    =  1?33   "  expiation,  ransom,  indemnity,'' 
occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah.     This  statement  that 
other  nations  shall  be  offered  up  as  satisfaction 
for  Israel,  expresses  the  high  value  that  Israel 
has  in  God's  eyes,  and  makes  plain  in  what  a 
glorious  sense  Jehovah  calls  Himself  Israel's  God 
and  Redeemer.     He  discharges  this  office  with 
such  consistency  and  energy  that,  if  need  be.  He 
will  give  such  great  nations   as  those  named   in 
ver.  3,  as  the  price  of  their  deliverance.     If  it  be 
asked,  why  He  undertakes  such  an  office  ?    He 
replies :  becau.se  Israel  is  precious  in  my  eyes 
honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee.     Love' 
then,  is  the  ground  that  determines  Jehovah  to 
assume  that  protectorate.     ItyNa    see  Text,  and 
Gram. 

3.  Fear  not have  ears. — "Vers.  .5-8.  The 

"  fear  not"  connects  what  follows  with  the   "fear 
""* "  ver.   1,  as  a  new  phase  of  the  salvation- 


not' 


bringing  future.  The  verses  1-4  speak  of  the  de- 
liverance in  respect  to  its  ground  (ver.  1),  under 
all  circumstances  (ver.  2),  and  at  any  price  (vers. 
3,  4).  In  this  section  the  particular  is  made 
prominent,  that  all  members  of  the  holy  nation, 
no  matter  how  distant  nor  in  what  direction, 
shall  be  brought  back  home  (comp.  xi.  11  sq.). 
In  vers.  5  b  and  6  a  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
are  severally  enumerated.  Give  up,  and  keep 
not  back  manifestly  involve  a  contrast  with 
"  none  saith.  Restore  ""  xlii.  22.  This  latter  ex- 
pression is  qualified  by  our  passage.  The  con- 
dition it  describes  is  not  to  be  forever,  but  only  to 
a  certain  period  of  time.     I'^P,  on  the  ground  of 

its  use  Deut.  xxx.  3,  4  is  the  conventional  ex- 
pression for  the  return  of  Israel  from   the  Exile 
(xi.  12;  liv.  T  ,  Mic.  ii.  12;  Jer,  xxix.  14;  Ezek. 
xi.  17,  etc.).     In  the  second  half  of  ver.  6  a  .sub- 
ject is  addressed  that  we  must  conceive  of  ub  the 
combination  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens. 
The  entire  earth,  then,  is  meant.    Hence,  too,  the 
feminine,  which  previously  already  was  applied 
to  the  North  and  South,  as  parts  of  the  entire 
earth.     In  'N'Dn,  as  related  to  X'jN  ver.  5,  there 
is  an  intensifying  of  the  thought :  not  only  the 
Lord  brings,  the  lands  themselves  must  co-oper- 
ate in  this  bringing  Israel  back  (xiv.  2).     Ver. 
7  gives  the  reason  for  the  foregoing  thought.  All 
the  members  of  the  nation  must  be  gathered  for 
this  rea.son,  because  they  all  bear  Jehovah's  name, 
and   were   made  for  His  honor    (see    2'ext.  and 
Oram.).     'nW2  NTpjn  is  "He  that  is  called  by 
means  of  my  name,"   i.  e.,  who  is  called    a  be- 
longing of  Jehovah's  (Ixv.  1).     For  the  Temple 
is  not  itself  called  "  Jehovah  "  because  Jehovah's 
name  is  named  upon  it  (Jer.  vii.   10) ;  and  just 
as   little  is   one  that  is  called  by  means  of  Je- 
hovah's name,  Him.self  called  Jehovah.     Comp. 
the  remarks  on  iv.  2  and  xli.  25.     This  bearing 
of  Jehovah's  name  is,  as  it  were,  a  stamp  that 
denotes  that  the  one  so  marked  was  called  into 
being  (N13),  formed  ("ly)   and  finished   (comp. 
vers.  1,  21)  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah.    How  shall 
such  an  one  be  destroyed,  in  whose  preparation 
the  Lord  has  so  greatly  concerned  Himself? 

Ver.  8,  is  by  many  connected  with  what  fol- 
lows. But  that  would  require  us  to  construe 
'^"Xin  as  imperative,  which  would  be  utterly  ab- 
normal. Beside,  (and' that  is  the  chief  thing), 
neither  "  bring  forth,  nor  the  designation  of 
the  nation  as  being  blind  yet  having  eyes  finds 
an  adequate  motive  in  the  context. 

Three  things  I  think  must  be  insisted  on  :  1) 
that  our  passage  looks  back  to  xlii.  7.  There  it 
was  said  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  that  He  was 

destined  to  open  blind  eyes,  and  to  lead  (S'SinS) 
prisoners  out  of  prison ;  '2)  That  where  three  pre- 
dicates, "  blind,  deaf,  imprisoned"  are  joined  to 
one  and  the  same  subject,  the  .sense  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  be  if  only  one  of  these 
predicates  were  joined  to  one  subject.  For  the 
former  ease  affirms  only  the  accumulation  of 
every  sort  of  suflTering  upon  one  and  the  same 
subject;  whereas  the  latter  ca.se  really  concerns 
in  some  sense  or  other  the  special  condition  of 
sickness  named  (.see  on  xlii.  16).  3)  It  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  I  say  :  "  they  have  eyes 
and  see  not,"  or  "  they  are  blind  and  have  eyes." 


CHAP.  XLIII.  9-13. 
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For  ihe  former  signifies  that  althougli  they  have 
eyes  they  still  do  not  see ;  the  latter  that  their 
blindness  does  not  hinder  them  from  seeing,  i.  e., 
their  blindness  is  only  relative  in  respect  to  kind, 
degree  or  time.  Accordingly,  I  construe  ver.  8 
as  concluding  the  first  strophe  of  this  chapter. 
And  this  conclusion  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet himself,  by  which  he  intimates  that  the 
LoED,  by  accomplishing  what  is  promised  vers. 
1-7,  realizes  at  the  same  time  what  is  held  out 
xlii.  7.  The  Lord  delivers  Israel  out  of  its 
sufferings  of  all  sorts  in  which  it  has  lan- 
guished like  the  blind  in  bonds  of  blindness,  like 
the  deaf  in  the  prison  of  deafness,  because  this 
people,  wretched  as  a  blind  or  deaf  person,  still 


spiritually  sees  and  hears,  i.  e.,  has  turned  itg 
spiritual  eye  to  the  countenance  of  its  God, 
and  its  spiritual  ear  to  His  word.  If  else- 
where Israel  is  reproached  for  not  seeing  with 
eyes  that  might  see,  and  not  hearing  with  ears 
that  might  hear  (vi.  9,  10;  Matt.  xiii.  13  sq.), 
so  here  to  its  praise  it  is  said  that,  spite  of 
physical  blindness,  and  deafness,  or  spite  of  all 
physical  wretchedness  figuratively  represented  by 
blindness  and  deafness,  it  will  be  still  spirit- 
ually healthy  and  thereby  ripe  for  and  suscepti- 
ble of  deliverance.  And  with  this  is  intimated 
also  that  spiritual  redemption  is  to  be  an  in- 
gredient of  the  future,  thus  the  redemption  from 
sin,  of  which  the  last  two  strophes  speak  more 
extendedly  (ver.  22— xliv.  5). 


2.   THE  PKOMISED  AND  ACCOMPLISHED  PKOPHECY  A  PEOOF  OF  DIVINITY. 

{Fourth  application  of  prophecy  in  this  sense.) 

Chapter  XLIII.  9-13. 

9      'Let  all  the  nations  be  gathered  together, 
And  let  the  people  be  assembled  : 

Who  among  them  can  declare  this,  and  'shew  us  former  thiiigs  ? 
Let  them  bring  forth  their  witnesses,  that  they  may  be  justified : 
Or  let  "them  hear,  and  say.  It  is  truth. 

10  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord, 
And  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen : 
That  ye  may  know  and  believe  me 
And  understand  that  I  am  he  : 
Before  me  there  was  ^no  God  formed, 
Neither  shall  there  be  after  me. 

11  1,  even  I,  am  the  Loed  ; 

And  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour. 

12  I  have  declared,  and  have  saved, 

And  I  "have  shewed,  when  there  was  no  strange  god  among  you: 
'Therefore  ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Loed, 
"That  I  am  God. 

13  Yea,  ^before  the  day  was  I  am  he ; 

And  there  is  none  that  ^can  deliver  out  of  my  hand : 
I  will  work,  and  who  shall  ^let  it  ? 


1  Or,  nothing  formed  of  Ood. 

^  All  the  nations  gather  together^  and  the 
«  one,  <i  let  heary  declared. 


peoples  are  to  he  assembled 


»  And, 


<  thereafter  I  am  he. 


2  Heb.  turn  it  back. 

b  let  «s  hear. 

B  dehvers. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  9.  In  the  succession  of  the  yerbal  forms  IVJpJ 
(perf.)  and  ISDN'  (imperf.),  it  seems  to  me  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  former  would  express  the  fact  of  all  nations 
heing  assembled,  the  latter,  however,  the  hypothetical 
wish,  that,  if  any  nation  be  wanting,  it  also  be  sum- 
moned. That  such  is  the  sense  appears  from  the  fact 
that  73  does  not  stand  before  D'DnS-  For  it  follows 
therefrom  that  to  the  assembled  total  shall  be  opposed 
only  casual  single  Individuals.  Hence  it  seems  to 
nie  unnecessary  to  construe  ISDpJ  as  imperative. 
30 


GEAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  12.  The  clauses  here  are  simply  connected  para- 
taotically  by  1.  But  their  more  exact  logical  relation  is 
as  follows  :  ^r\yW\m  ^•^^J^  is  to  be  regarded  as  prin- 
cipal clause,  to  whose  two  members  other  two  subordi- 
nate clauses  correspond,  each  of  which  has  likewise  two 
members.  II  DDD  pi  •n;>Dtyni  corresponds  to 
the  iirst  member  of  the  principal  clause  as  an  e^Hoa- 
tion  of  it;  but  'U1  ny  DnSl  corresponds  to  the  se- 
cond member  as  assigning  the  ground  for  it. 
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Ver.  13.  DVO  occurs  again  only  Eaek.  xlviii.  35  as 
marking  a  time  that  connects  with  an  ideal  beginning. 
Evervwhcre  else  it  leans  on  a  real  terminus  a  quo.  The 
constvuction  □!'  n'VriD,  "einoe  days  are,"  i.  e.,  ever  in 
the  past,  is  justified  neither  by  usage  nor  the  context. 
For  one  loolcs  for  something  new.  But  the  thought 
that  Jehovah  is  of  old  is  already  adequately  expressed 
ver.  10.    One  may  compare  Q'n''0  (Judg.  xv.  1;  Ezek. 


xxxviii.  81,  which  properly  means  "  from  days  onward," 
i.  e.,  from  a  point  of  lime  onwards,  till  the  entrance  of 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  days  elapse.  Therefore 
□  ro  is  not  "  from  to-day  on."  Else  why  should  it  not 
read:  nin  DITI  p?  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  22;  Hag, 
ii.  15, 18,19.  But  it  properly  means,  "  from  a  period  with 
which  ends  an  ideally  present  dV,  onwards."  This  D'v 
is  the  period  of  deliverance  indicated  in  what  precedes. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


1.  In  all  the  foregoing  chapters  Jehovah,  as 
the  only  true  God,  is  contrasted  with  the  idols ; 
and  especially  from  chapter  xli.  on  it  is  made 
prominent  as  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jehovah, 
that  He  is  able  to  declare  the  remote  past  and 
the  remote  fuiure  and  the  connection  of  both.  In 
the  same  way  the  Prophet  here  joins  on  to  the 
comforting  promise  of  ver.s.  1-8,  an  argument 
that  uses  the  promise  of  redemption  as  a  proof  of 
the  divinity  of  Jehovah. 

2.  Lst    all    the    nations after    me. — 

Vers.  9,  10.  The  Prophet  institutes  a  grand  and 
bold  comparison.  On  the  one  side  he  .sees  all  the 
gre.it  heathen  world  assembled  and  on  the  other 
only  Israel.  (See  Text,  and  Oram.).  And  now  he 
lets  the  Lord  address  to  the  former  an  inquiry, 
whether  among  their  tremendous  multitude  there 
is  even  one  prophetic  spirit  that  can  prophesy  as 
He  has  prophesied  in  vers.  1-8.  Who  among 
them  can  (will)  declare  this.  This  ''who" 
does  not  refer  directly  to  some  divinity  conceived 
of  as  among  the  crowd  of  people,  but  to  some 
prophet,  rather,  thought  of  as  organ  of  a  divi- 
nity. But  "  this "  can  only  refer  to  what  has 
just  been  foretold  vers.  1-8.  But  how  can  such 
a  prophecy  b^  looked  for  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  world  ?  Were  a  genuine  prophetic  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  it,  then,  spite  of  all  antipathy  to 
Israel,  it  most  still  be  able  to  see  the  fact  and  an- 
nounce it  beforehand  just  as  well  as  Jehovah 
Himself.  For  the  genuine  prophet  must  see  the 
facts  of  the  future  simply  as  they  will  occur  in 
reality.  Bat  the  God  of  Israel  will  also  let  facts 
of  an  earlier  date  avail.  If,  then,  the  idol-pro- 
phets can  cite  in  their  favor  earlier  prophecies 
proceeding  from  them,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  Former  things,  comp.  on  xl.  22  ;  xlii. 
9.  ^  But  in  either  case,  he  that  designates  an  his- 
torical fact  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  his, 
must  prove  that  this  prophecy  actually  proceeded 
from  him.  He  must  produce  witnesses  for  this. 
These  witnesses  can,  indeed,  be  chosen  now,  but 
may  only  be  summoned  to  give  their  testimony 
a.t  the  time  of  the  fulfilment.  For  only  pi  the 
time  named  is  their  testimony  possible  and  ne- 
cessary. Possible,  for  only  'then  can  the  pro- 
phecy and  fulfilment  be  compared  and  the  latter 
be  seen  to  correspond  with  the  former;  necessarv, 
for  only  at  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  does  the  ne- 
cessity appear  for  inquiring  who  is  the  author  of 
the  prophecy  in  question.  Let  them  bring 
forth  their  witnesses,  therefore,  refers  to  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment;  when  this  has  followed, 
then  they  shall  produce  their  witnesses,  in  order, 
by  their  declarations,  to  be  recognized  as  just,  i. 
e.j  as  veracious  and  as  representatives  of  a  real 
divine  power.  Iplif'  cannot  po.s.«ibly  mean  "  to 
Bay  the  truth"  (Hitziq),  for   at  that  moment, 


those  that  produce  the  witnesses,  have  no  more 
to  say.  Rather  it  must  then  appear  whether 
what  they  have  said  at  an  earlier  time  be  the 
truth.  Therefore  p'J^  is  here,  as  in  ver.  26  and  xlv. 
25,  simply  ''  to  be  righteous."  Hence,  and  because 
nox  (comp.  xli.  26  P'l^)  is  the  declaration  of 
the  judge  and  not  of  the  witness,  the  subject  of 
let  them  hear  and  say  must  be  those  before 
whom  the  witnesses  appear.  For  this  rea.son  we 
translate  :  "  let  one  hear  and  say." 

From  tne  side  or'  the  heathen  world  comes  no 
response  to  the  challenge  of  ver.  9.  It  is  in  no 
condition  to  respond.  The  Lord  then  turns  to 
Israel  to  declare  that  He  will  perform  what  the 
others  are  unable  to  perform.  Ye  are  My  wit- 
nesses, he  says.  By  this  He  would  say  :  I  say 
it  now  to  you  in  advance,  in  order  that,  when  it 
once  comes  to  pass,  ye  may  testify  that  I  foretold 
it.  And  My  Servant,  is  taken  by  many  as  a 
second  subject:  ye  and  My  Servant  be  My  wit- 
nesses. But  then  the  Servant  must  be  a  subject 
distinct  from  the  people  Israel.  Would  one  un- 
derstand by  this  the  personal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
it  were  against  this  that  the  Servant  cannot  yet 
be  present  at  the  time  of  Cyrus,  for  Cyrus  him- 
self is  in  fact  related  to  Him  as  prophetic  type. 
Or  would  one  understand  by  that  other  subject 
the  believing  nucleus  of  the  nation,  then  that 
would  need  to  be  otherwise  expressed.  An  ex- 
pression must  be  chosen  that  would  distinguish 
that  Servant  from  the  mass  of  the  nation.  But 
such  a  distinction  is  nowhere  in  the  context, 
which  deals  primarily  only  with  the  antithesis 
of  Israel  and  the  heathen  world.  The  latter  is  a 
mass  of  people  without  God,  and  hence  without 
prophecy  ;  but  Israel  is  the  people  of  Jehovah 
and  the  place  of  His  revelation.  For  this  reason 
precisely  it  is  the  instrument  that  the  LoKD  has 
chosen  in  order  also  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  hea- 
then. In  "and  My  servant,"  etc.,  there  lies, 
therefore,  the  idea  that  Israel  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  is  at  the  same  time  according  to  the 
nature  of  things  His  witness  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated above.  But  Jehovah  demands  that  Israel 
shall  become  witness,  not  for  His  interest,  but  for 
Israel's  own  interest.  By  the  facts  that  they 
verify  they  are  to  draw  for  themselves  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  Jehovah  alone  is  the  true  God.  The 
Prophet  expresses  this  by  the  words  :  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  Me,  etc.  li?nn  may 
either  (zeugmatically)  take  the  object  of  IW^ri,  or 
it  can  have  the  absolute  meaning  "to  acquire 
knowledge,  sapere"  (xliv.  18;  xlv.  20;  xxxii.4). 
Even  faith  presumes  a  certain  knowledge,  for  one 
cannot  believe  in  that  of  which  he  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing.  But  faith  is  equally  the  condi- 
tion of  a.  correct  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
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For  without  loving  self-surrender  to  God,  an  un- 
derstanding of  His  being  is  impossible.  And 
then  the  Prophet  may  with  equal  right  designate 
faith  as  the  product  and  aa  the  condition  of 
knowledge.  On  I  am  He  see  on  xli.  4.  In 
there  was  no  Qod  formed  there  is  of  course 
no  implied  assumption  that  Jehovah  was  formed, 
but  rather  the  contrary  assumption  underlies  it, 
that  Jehovah  is  the  sole  and  only  true  God,  a 
thought  that  is  implied  in  I  am  He.  If  this  be 
60,  then  besides  Him  there  can  only  he  fabricated 
gods,  dei  fieticii  (corap.  xliv.  10).  Had  there 
been  a  god  before  Him  it  could  only  have  been  a 
fictitious  god.  But  as  there  was  no  sort  of  god 
before  Him,  so,  too,  none  was  made  before  Him. 
And  since  whatever  is  made  must  have  a  begin- 
ning, and  necessarily,  too,  must  have  an  end,  so 
must  all  these  fictitious  gods  cease  to  be.  There- 
fore none  can  survive  Jehovah. 

3.  I,  even  I let  it.— Vers.  11-13.    These 

verses  conclude  the  foregoing  series  of  thoughts 
by  recapitulating  the  chief  particulars,  and 
adding  several  important  inferences.  I,  I  am 
Jehovah :  that  such  is  the  proper  rendering 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Jehovah-name 
manifestly  corresponds  to  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
10,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  comprehended  in 
that  name.  For  if  before  the  Lobd  there  was  no 
god,  and  there  will  be  none  after  Him,  then  He 
is  the  One  that  was  and  shall  be  the  eternally 
Existent,  i.  e.,  Jehovah  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  14). 
And,  because  this  entire  part  of  Isaiah  deals  with 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the  ground  and  con- 
sequences of  it,  it  is  added  :  and  beside  Me 
there  is  no  Saviour  (comp.  ver.  3 ;  xlv.  21, 
and  the  List).  Therefore  Israel  must  t-ake  care 
not  to  look  for  its  salvation  from  any  other.  As 
y^m,  "  Saviour,"  refers  back  to  ver.  3,  so  'mjn 

andWaOT     "I  have   declared 1  have 

shewed"  refer  to  ver.  9.  According  to  the 
argument  in  ver.  9,  prophecy  and  fulfilment  are 
proof  of  divinity.  This  proof  Jehovah  gives.  I 
announce.  He  says,  and  I  save.  The  perfects 
present  the  thought  apodictically  as  a  fact  ac- 
complished.     The    salvation,    indeed,    is    still 


future,  and  must  be  waited  for.  But  the  an- 
nouncement is,  in  respect  to  time,  in  the  past, 
and,  as  an  actual  deed  of  Jehovah's,  can  now  al- 
ready be  proved.  Hence  this  particular  is  not 
only  repeated  in  'n^JDt^D  ''I  have  declared," 
but  also  supported  by  an  arguinentmn  a  non  ex- 
istenle  altera.  Jehovah  must  have  announced  be- 
cause no  other,  or  strange  god  ("1?  as  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  16  ;  Ps.  xliv.  21  ;  Ixxxi.  10),  was  in  Israel. 
In  this  there  is  an  assumption  that  there  exist 
real,  super-terrestrial  powers  beside  Jehovah. 
But  none  of  the  kind  have  power  in  Israel.  The 
idols  that  Israel  worshipped  are  not  reckoned, 
for  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  (xli.  23  sq.). 
On  the  logical  connection  of  ver.  12  see  Text,  and 
Oram.  We  remarked  before  that  'Di'tyin,  I 
have  saved  refers  to  a  future  deed  that  is  to  be 
waited  for.  But  there  is  a  guaranty  of  its  fulfil- 
ment. Israel  is  even  set  up  as  testimony,  ver.  10, 
and  the  Lord  will  and  can  do  that  to  which 
Israel  testifies,  for   He  is  God,  the  Strong  One 

O^  comp.  xlvi.  9  and  the  List).  Thus  the  sense 
of  ver.  12  is  as  follows :  that  I  am  the  proclaimer 
of  salvation  follows  because  beside  Me  there  was 
no  one  that  could  proclaim  it ;  and  that  I  will 
carry  out  also  what  I  have  proclaimed  is  guaran- 
teed by  your  being  in  evidence  and  by  My  strength. 
Ver.  13  refers  to  the  future  following  the 
period  of  the  promised  deliverance  (see  Text,  and 
Gram.).  Thus  the  Loed  does  not  content  Him- 
self here  with  prophesying  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
liverance He  goes  further  He  gives  assur- 
ance that  after  it  has  come  also.  He  will  remain 
the  same.  Therefore  KIH  in  this  place  is  idem 
(comp.  xli.  4).  Israel  is  redeemed.  The  words 
none  delivereth  from  My  hand  cannot  ap- 
ply to  it  here,  as  the  similar  words  do,  indeed,  xlii. 
22.  Rather,  after  Israel's  deliverance,  only  the 
heathen  are  in  the  hand  of  God  as  objects  of  His 
judgment.  Therefore  these  words  concern  them. 
But  finally,  as  the  end  of  all  history,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  all  thoughts  and  counsels  of  God  must 
inevitably  find  their  accomplishment.  "  Sein 
Werk  kann  niemand  hindern."     Comp.  xiv.  27. 


3.    THE   EEDEMPTION    AND    EETURN    OP    ISRAEL,   ESPECIALLY    FROM    THE 

BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

Chapter  XLIII.  14-21. 

14  Thus  saith  the  Loed, 

Your  redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
For  your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babylon, 
•And  have  brought  down  all  their  ^nobles. 
And  the  Chaldeans,  vphose  cry  is  in  the  ships. 

15  I  am  the  Lord,  your  Holy  One, 
The  Creator  of  Israel,  your  king. 

16  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Which  'maketh  a  way  in  the  sea, 
And  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters  ; 

17  Which  "bringeth  forth  the  chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power ; 
They  shall  lie  down  together,  they  shall  not  rise  : 
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They  are  extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow. 

18  Remember  ye  not  the  former  things, 
Neither  consider  the  things  of  old. 

19  Behold,  "^I  will  do  a  new  thing  ; 

Now  it  shall  spring  forth ;  shall  ye  not  know  it? 
^I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the  wilderness, 
And  rivers  in  the  desert. 

20  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honor  me, 
The  ^dragons  and  the  ^^owls  : 
Because  1  give  waters  in  the  wilderness, 
And  rivers  in  the  desert, 

To  give  drink  to  my  people,  my  chosen. 

21  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself; 
They  shall  show  forth  my  praise. 

1  Heb.  bars.  ^  Or,  ostriches.  ^  Heb.  daughters  of  the  owl. 

"  And  lead  them  doionwards  as  fugitives  all,  And ''to  Chaldeaon  the  ships,"  is  their  cry. 

b  that  made.  * 

0  brought.  ^  I  do.  *•  Surely  I  will.  *  jackals. 


TEXTUAIi   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 

See  lAst  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  14. 

nji— nn3.  Ver.  16.  t;;— nrnj-  ver.  17.  i];!?-!— na^- 


Ver.  IS.  nije;Ni-pi3nn-nr:Dnp.  ver.  19.  ni^in 
— ]iD'i^^— nnnj-  ver.20.  o^iiri.  comp.xm.  22.— i^n5 
-npt^'^.  ver.2i.  n^nn-npp. 

Ver.  14.  The  context  shows  that  Tin  7E!' is  the  praeter. 

propheUcum. The  following  words  are  very  difficult. 

The  correct  understanding  of  D''n'''^I]  is  of  first  impor- 
tance. Most  expositors  render  it  "fugitives."  But 
who  are  the  fugitives?  According  to  some  they  are  the 
iraf}.ix^K.To<;  o;^Ao?  of  tlie  world's  emporium  (Delitzsch), 
"  the  concurrent  nations  in  the  commercial  city  of  Ba- 
bylon "  (Gesenius).  This  construction  takes  proper  ac- 
count of  the  1  before  D^lii^J,  by  distinguishing  tlie 
fugitives  from  the  Chaldeans.  But  why  call  those  fo- 
reigners precisely /wgitivesf  Why  not  say  then  W^l 
or  31^  (Jer.  1.  37),  or  the  like?  And  do  not  the  Chal- 
deans flee,  too?  How  then  could  the  foreigners  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chaldeans  just  by  the  designation 
"fugitives?"  This  objection  lies  even  more  aga-inst 
Delitzsch's  construction  than  against  that  of  Gesenius. 
For  according  to  Delitzsch  073  is  the  chief  notion, 
DTT''^^  only  an  attribute  joined  on  in  the  form  of  appo- 
sition. But  then  how  in  the  world  does  the  notion  7 3 
come  to  designate  thQ  foreigners  in  distinction  from  the 

Chaldeans? Since  Jeeowe,  many  (Abenesea,  Abarba- 

NEL.  Castalio,  Forertus,  Seb.  Schmidt,  ITmbeeit,  etc.)  have 
read  DTl'''^^  =  "  bars,"  and  understood  that  breaking 
down  bars  is  meant.  Then  it  would  be  declared  that 
the  prison  of  the  Israelites  would  be  opened.  Gesenius 
testifies  "that  the  departure  from  the  points  in  such  a 
case  were  a  small  matter."  And,  of  course,  it  might 
easily  happen,  especially  in  the  unpointed  test,  that 
barichim  would  be  spoken  Instead  of  berichim.  But  in 
general  the  reading  DTl^'^S  has  the  evidences  in  its 
favor,  and  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  depart  from  it 
needlessly.  Others,  as  PIaiin,  understand  the  Chaldeans 
themselves  to  be  meant  by  D^IT'I^.  But  if  this  word 
and  DnL:/Dbe;objec(-.  of  "-niTtn,  then  1  before  the  lat- 
ter is  inexplicable.  I  therefore  (on  the  ground  of  Dcut, 
xxviii.  GS,  see  Comment  below)  construe  Dnt^!)  as  ace. 
loci,  to  the  question,  whither  ?    The  Prophet  might  have 


written,  indeed,  nD''1K'3,  which  occurs  often  enough. 
But,  influenced  hy  Deut.  xxviii.  08,  he  writes  here 
D'Tl^J  as  □'l^fD  is  written  there.  JIVJX^  is  "sed  in 
both  places  with  a  similar  construction  and  meaning. 
1  connects,  not  the  word,  but  the  entire  clause,  as  e.  g., 
Jer.  1.  44. UPi^"^  is  subject  of  the  clause  whose  predi- 

T  T   ■ 

cate  consists  in  the  words  m* Ji<3    Cltyj.   Dil  means 

T  • 
"  shout ;"  mostly  in  a  joyful  sense,  but  it  occurs,  too,  in 

regard  to  lamentation,  especially  with  suflSxes  :  Jer.  xiv. 
12;  Ps.  cvi.  44.  To  this  exposition  of  the  last  member 
of  ver.  14,  the  foregoing  TlTlim  forms  a  fitting  intro- 
duction. For  this  TTin  takes  place,  according  to  our 
signification,  both  in  the  neuter  and  in  the  local  sense: 
with  the  D''n'''^3  there  is  a  going  downwards  not  only 
down  the  Euphrates,  but  from  their  previous  elevation. 

Yer.  15  is  to  be  construed  as  apposition  with  the  sub- 
ject of  ^nnSi^and  TlT^in  ver.  14. 

Ver.  16-  It  comes  to  substantially  the  same  thing 
whether  the  participles  tnU  and  $^''^10  are  rendered 
by  the  preterite  or  present.  Still  I  prefer  the  former, 
because  ver.  17  b  and  ver.  18  better  agree  with  it.^— 
D""!^*    D^O  occurs  again  only  !Neh.  ix.  11. 

Ver.  17.  K''2f1D,  elsewhere  the  Hiph.,  is  the  standing 
expression  for  leading  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (comp.  Exod. 
XX.  2;  Deut.  v.  6;  xiii.  6,  etc.).  Here  it  is  used  of  the 
Egyptians.    It  is  even  the  Lord,  that  occasioned  also 

the  marching  out  of  the  Egyptian  army. D1D1~3D*1. 

which  rhymes  with  lUpl  S'tl,  recalls  Exod.  xiv.  9; 
XV.  1,19,  21.  Elsewhere  it  generally  reads  ^J'^)  DID 
(Dent.  XX.  1;  Josh.  xi.  4;  1  Kings  xx.  1;  2  Kings  vi.  35; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  20).  The  transposition  in  our  text,  which 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  occurs  again  only  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
7.    ^'n,  too,  occurs  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.  4. 

TVTJ^  "  robustus,  validus"  beside  here,  occurs  only  Ps. 

xxiv.  8  where  it  is  paired  with  1'13J Imperf.  l^DK/^ 

signifies  the  continuance,  imp"'-Sn  (comp.xxvi.l4;  on 
the  use  of  ^2  see  on  xxvi.  8)  is  future;  the  perfects 
Oi^^l  and  03  signify  the  completed  fact. 

-:iT  T 

Ver.  ]9.  nt^n  only  here  in  a  neutral  sense  in  the 
sing.,  beside  Jer.  xxxi.  22 :  niE/nn  xlii.  9 ;  xlviii.  6.  It 
is  known  that  ii.iT]  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  an  em- 
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phatio  aSBrmative.  Comp.  e.  g.,  1  Sam.  xx.  37 ;  1  Kings 
ii.  41,  etc.  It  is  used  very  often  for  T\iT\-  Not  only 
does  tlie  LXX.  very  often  translate  it  by  iSoiJ  (Deul.  lii. 
11 ;  Josh.  i.  9,  etc-),  but  the  parallel  passages  in  Chroni- 
cles often  have  rUH  where  the  Books  of  Kings  have 
}{'7n-  Comp.  1  Kings  it.  23  with  2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ;  1 
Kings  xxii.  46  with  2  Chron.  zx.  34,  etc. 


Ver.  20.  Isaiah  uses  only  here  the  expression  n^P 
mtyp.  Before  him,  on  the  ground  of  many  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  {Gen.  ii.  19  sq.;  iii.  1,H;  Exod.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  Dent.  vii.  22,  etc),  it  appears  in  Hosea 
(ii.  14,  20 ;  iv.  3 ;  xiii.  8)  and  Job  (v.  23 ;  xxxix.  16 ;  xl. 

20).    Isa.  Ivi.  we  read  "Ijz^  in'n. 7M}!^    niJ3  again 

xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  13,  and  in  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Mic.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  1. 
39. ■'Pnj    ''3  is  =  "  that,"  or  "  because  I  have  given." 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  third  strophe  corresponds  to  the  first. 
As  the  first  represents  how  the  Lokd  will  bring 
back  His  people  into  their  land,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth  and  through  all  possible  dangers,  so 
the  present  strophe  represents  how  this  restora- 
tion shall  happen  out  of  Babylon  and  through 
the  wilderness  lying  between  Chaldea  and  Pales- 
tine. Thus  the  first  strophe  is  general  in  its 
contents;  the  third  is  specific. 

2.  Thussaith your  king. — Vers.  14-15. 

As  the  first  promissory  strophe  (ver.  1)  began 
with  thus  saith,  so  this  one  in  both  its  parts, 
the  negative  (ver.  14)  and  the  positive  (ver.  16). 
The  LoED,  Israel's  Holy  One,  Creator  and  King, 
announces  that  He  will  send  to  Babylon  and 
bring  the  Chaldeans  down  from  the  elevation 
tliey  have  scaled,  and  lead  them  back  to  the 
httleness  of  their  original  home  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  to  which  they  will  set  out  with  the 
cry  "  to  Chaldea  on  the  ships."  This  is  the 
first  negative  act;  the  opening  of  the  prison  and 
putting  aside  the  prison-keeper.  Glorious  act  of 
deliverance  I  that  at  the  same  time  proves  the 
God  of  Israel  to  be  the  only  Holy  One.  For 
your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babylon,  says 
the  Lord,  and  indicates  that  the  proper  intent 
of  the  sending  was  the  deliverance  of  Israel, 
though  the  messenger  had  no  presentiment  of 
performing  a  divine  mission  in  the  interest  of 
Israel.  Who  this  messenger  was  appears  from 
ili.  2,  3, 25.  It  is  Cyrus.  We  know  that  Isaiah 
foresaw  a  Babylonish  exile  of  hi.s  people  from 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.  9  sq. ;  xxxix.  6,  7.  Especially 
I  have  sent,  reminds  one  strongly  for  substance 
of  xiii.  2  sqq.  See  Text,  and  Oram.  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  justified  by  Job  xxvi.  13  and 
lea.  xxvii.  1  in  giving  D'n"^3  the  meaning 
"fugitives"  (see  Text,  and  Oram.).  Only  in 
those  passages  and  here  does  the  word  occur. 
As  regards  the  clause,  and  the  Chaldeans, 
etc.,  I  think  that  here,  too,  the  Prophet  makes 
allusion  to  an  older  passage  of  Scripture,  that 
sheds  light  on  his  meaning.  That  is  Deut.  xxviii. 
68 ;  where  we  read  Hi" JS3  D'^Va  niH'  l^'K/Hl  _ 
Aa  is  known,  Deut.  xxviii.  contains  that  em- 
phatic exhortation  to  obey  the  law  of  the  LoKD, 
based  on  promised  blessings  and  threatened 
curses.  It  concludes  with  the  threat  that  "  Je- 
hovah shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with 
ships,"  to  be  sold  there  into  bondage.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  D'.t]??  must  be  construed 
as  ace.  localis  to  the  question,  whither?  It  might 
have  read  HOnsn,  which,  if  not  the  more  cor- 
rect,  were  still  the  more  frequent  mode  of  expres- 
Bion.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Prophet  in 
our  text  would  intimate  that,  what  the  Lord 
threatened  against  Israel  would  be  fulfilled  on 


the  Babylonians.  We  have  showed  above  xxiii. 
13  that  the  Chaldeans  (in  Babylonian  Kaldi  or 
Kaldaai,  Scheadee,  p.  43)  were  a  nation  settled 
in  very  ancient  time  in  South-Babylon  and  reach- 
ing to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  course  of  time  they  rose 
to  a  dominant  position  in  Babylon  itself:  in  fact  for 
a  considerable  time  the  ruling  dynasty  belonged  to 
their  race.  Moreover  that  lower  Euphrates  re- 
gion abounded  in  swamps,  and  hence  offered 
numerous  hiding-places.  We  know  this  especially 
from  the  history  of  Merodaeh-Baladan,  of  which, 
at  chap,  xxxix.  we  gave  a  sketch  from  Francois 
Lenormant.  [The  Author's  recapitulation  of 
points  of  that  sketch  may  be  omitted.  Te.] 
From  the  particulars  given  there,  it  appears  that 
when  the  Chaldeans  could  no  longer  maintain 
themselves  in  Babylon,  their  next  step  would  be 
to  take  refuge  in  ships.  For  them,  flight  into 
the  recesses  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  of  the 
Schatt-el-arab,  was  at  the  same  time  a  return  into 
their  proper  home.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  was  certainly  suificient  motive  for  their 
raising  the  cry:  nVJN3  mt^3  =  "into  Chaldea 
on  the  ships."  Such  was  the  cry  when  Babylon, 
which  had  only  become  so  strong  by  the  colossal 
walls  of  Asarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
had  often  enough  before  been  taken  by  the  As- 
syrian kings,  was  no  longer  tenable.  On  this 
construction  see  Text,  and  Oram. 

As  ver.  14  begins  with  a  thought  that  gives  the 
reason  for  what  follows,  so  it  is  followed  also  by 
another  and  similar  one  in  ver.  15  as  a  conclusion. 
As  an  independent  statement,  ver.  15  would  be 
superfluous  and  clumsy.  It  has  sense  and  signi- 
ficance only  in  closest  connectioQ  with  ver.  14. 
Jehovah  is  often  called  Israel's  king:  xli.  21 ; 
xliv.  6  ;  xxxiii.  22 ;  xliii.  15. 

3.    Thus  saith as  to^w. — Vers.  16,  17. 

Now  the  positive  part  of  the  promise  is  given. 
To  the  liberated  Israelites  is  extended  what  they 
need  for  the  long  and  difficult  journey  borne.  Al- 
ready in  the  words  "to  Chaldea  on  ships"  we 
found  the  Prophet's  thoughts  directed^  toward 
Egypt.  This  direction  becomes  now  still  more 
manifest.  He  presents  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  as  a  guaranty  of  the 
promised  deliverance  from  the  Babylonish  exile. 
The  same  God,  he  says,  that  prepared  a  way 
through  the  Bed  Sea,  where  there  was  too  much 
water,  will  know  how  to  make  a  way  through  the 
arid  desert,  where  there  is  too  little  water.  Comp. 
in  general  Ii.  10;  Ixiii.  11-13;  xi.  16. 

4    Remember  ye my  praise.     Vers.  18 

-2l'.  Although  the  Lord  fortifies  the  promise 
about  to  follow  by  recalling  His  performance  at 
the  Red  Sea,  still,  by  the  demand  no  more  to  re- 
member those  old  events.  He  lets  the  Israelites 
understand  that  what  is  promised  and  future  will 
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be   infinitely   more  glorious   than  what   is   past 
(comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  7).     Not  that  He  would   have 
those  mighty  deeds  of  old  sinl?  into  absolute  obli- 
vion.    He  means  only  a  relative  forgetting.     He 
would   only  give  a,  standard  by  which   may  be 
measured  the  glory  of  what  is  new.     From  this, 
already,  we  may  see  that  the  Lord  by  no  means 
intends  only  the  corporeal  return  from  the  Exile. 
Already  introduced  in  ver.  18  aa  Himself  speaking, 
the  Lord  announces  ver.  19  that  He  is  about  to 
create  a  ne-w  thing. — Already,  he  says,  it  is 
germinating(comp.  xlii.  9) ;  i.e.,  the  causes  that  are 
to  bring  about  that  new  thing  exist  already.    And 
of  course,  as  Isaiah  must  have  lived  to  see  Judah 
give  itself  into  the  hand  of  the  world-power,  so  he 
saw  therewith  the  bud  of  the  Exile,  and  also  of 
the  deliverance  out  of  it  (vi.  11  sqq. ;   vii.  17;  x. 
5  sqq.).     But  the  implicit  reality  will  also  realize 
itself  explicitly.     Hence  is  said :   ye  shall  cer- 
tainly know  it.     For  such  is  the  sense  of  the  nega- 
tive question:  shall  ye  not  knoTV  it  (see  Text, 
and  Gram.).    In  naming  this  new  thing,  the  Loed 
does  not  describe  it  completely.     He  only  men- 
tions one  characteristic  trait.     Ex  ungue  leonem. 
But  this  one  trait  from  many  is  chosen,  not  only 
because  of  its  inherent  significance,  but  also,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  reference  to  what  was  men- 
tioned, vers.  16,  17,  by  way  of  guaranty,  and  on 
the  other,  because  there  is  present  already  jierc 
the  thought  that  comes  to  expression,  xliii.  3.    On 
the  brink  of  the  Red-Sea,  also,  it  was  water  that 
seemed  to  prevent   Israel's   deliverance.     They 
could  not  walk  through  the  deep  .sea.     There  the 
Lord  helped  Israel  threatened  by  too  much  water, 
by  making  a  way  through  the  sea.     In  the  day 
when  "the  new  thing"  shall  come  about  Israel 
will  be  confronted  by  a  dearth  of  water.     Freed 
from  Babylonian  captivity,  they  will  resolve  to 
return  home.     But  an  arid  desert  must  be  tra- 
versed 1     Now  there  is  too  little  water.     But  the 
Lord  will  help  as  before.     He  will  make  in  the 
desert  a  way  (xxxv.  1,  2,  7 ;  xl.  3sq.;  xli.  18  sq.), 
by  furnishing  it  with  a  bounding  stream  of  water. 
Comp.  xlviii.  21 ;  xlix.  10.     On  ^jN  see  on  xxvi. 
8.     How  glorious  this  help  will  be,  that  Israel  is 
to  enjoy  by  the  watering  of  the  desert,  may  be  seen 


from  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  rendering 
honor  to  God  for  it. — It  weakens  the  force  of 
this  description  to  understand  (with  Hahnj  the 
beasts  to  represent  heathen  nations.  For  it  is  some- 
thing higher  when  the  very  beasts  own  and  praise 
the  hand  of  God.     We  must  rather  think  of  xi.  6 
sqq.,  and  how  there,  immediately  after  the  de- 
scription of  the  universal  state  of  peace,  the  pros- 
pect of  tlie  home-return  of  Israel  out  of  the  As- 
syrian exile  is  presented  as  the  antitype  of  the 
home-return  out  of  Egypt  (xi.  11-16,  where  note 
especially  ver.  16).     And  xxxv.  8,  9  is  also  to  be 
drawn  into  comparison  here,  where  that  way  of 
return  is  called  a  holy  way,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
lion  shall  be  there,  and  that  most  ravenous  of 
beasts  shall  not  walk  on  it.     This  passage,  com- 
pared with  xi.  6  sqq.  and  our  text,  thus  receives 
its  complement  and  explanation,  to  the  effect  that 
wild  beasts  shall  indeed  be  there,  but  will  change 
their  nature,  and  as  regenerated,  so  to  speak,  will 
own   and    praise  God.     But  by  this  we  became 
aware  that  the  Lord  thinks  not  merely  of  physi- 
cal  water,    but,    as  in  xliv.  3,  also  of  spiritual 
water  and  streams  of  the  Spirit.     For  these  neces- 
sarily  belong  to  the  condition   of  peace.     The 
physical  vrater  of  the  desert  is  thus  at  the  same 
time  type  of  the  spiritual  streams  of  water  of  the 
last  time.     The  beasts  praise  God  for  being  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  ble.ssings  imparted  to 
the  people  of   Israel.      But  (ver.  21 )  especially 
this  people  themselves  that  the  Lord  formed 
for  Himself  (comp.  vers.  1,  7;   ?I  see  on  xlii. 
24)   shall  recount  His  praise.     This  signi- 
fies^ the  acme  of  the  new  time,  the  time  of  sal- 
vation that   begins  with   the  deliverance  out  of 
the  Babylonian  exile.    But  that  that  acme  will  not 
be  attained  without  backsliding  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  and   even  greater  manifestations  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  God,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing context.      [This   brings  us  back   to  the 
main    proposition    of  the    chapter,  namely,  that 
Jehovah   had    not   only  made  them   what  they 
were,  but  had  made  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting His  own  glory,  so  that  any  claim  of  merit 
on   their  part,  and  any  apiirehension  of   entire 
destruction,   must   be  "equally  unfounded."— J. 
A.  A.]. 


22 


23 


4.  ISRAEL'S  REDEMPTION  FROM  SIN  CANNOT  BE  ITS  OWN  WORK. 
Chapter  XLIII.  22-28. 


But  thou  hast  not  called  upon  me,  O  Jacob  ; 
'But  thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  O  Israel. 

Thou  hast  not  brought  me  the  'small  cattle  of  thy  burnt  offerings  ; 
r>l either  hast  thou  honoured  me  with  thy  sacrifices. 
I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  with  an  offering, 
Nor  wearied  thee  with  incense. 
24  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  ''sweet  eane  with  money, 

Neither  hast  thou  ^filled  me  with  the  fat  of  thy  sacrifices  : 
-But  thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins. 
Thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities. 

7  ^''/"'h  "'"'  ^^  ^^^^  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake. 
And  will  not  remember  thy  sins. 


CHAP.  XLIII.  22-28. 
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26  Put  me  in  remembrance  :  let  us  plead  together  : 
Declare  thou,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified. 

27  Thy  first  father  hath  sinned, 

And  thy  "teachers  have  transgressed  against  me. 

28  "Therefore  I  have  profaned  the  ^princes  of  the  sanctuary, 
And  *have  giveu  J  acob  to  the  curse. 

And  Israel  to  reproaches. 


1  Heb.  tom&s,  or,  kids. 
8  Heb.  interpreterB. 

'  For. 


*>  calamus. 


'  Heb.  made  me  drunk,  or,  abundantly  moistened. 
*  Or,  holy  princes. 

*  And  I  will  prof ane.  d  will  give. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words  :    Ver.  24. 

njp— nn.    Ver.  25.  nno  comp.  xUv.  22.    vers.  26,  27, 

vIt      tt  t  r 

28.  All  the  terms. 

Ver.  22.  1  init  is  adversative.    ^*^p  used  of  calling  on 
!  tIt 

God,  occurs  more  frequently  with  prepositions.    Still  it 

is  found  elsewhere  also  with  the  accusative  (Ps.  xiv.  4; 
xvii.  6;  Ixxxviii.  10;  xei.  15).  Many  (Maurer,  Hitzio, 
EwALl),  Hendewehk,  Umbeeit,  Knobel,  Delitzsch)  con- 
strue the  second  clause  ''U1  Ts^y  ""D  as  a  conclusion : 
that  thou  shouldest  have  wearied  thyself  with  me.  But 
in  that  case  1)  the  foregoing  clause  should  contain  an 
inquiry;  2)  the  dependent  clause  with  ""^  should  relate 

to  something  future.  Neither  is  the  case. ^y  means 

*' lahorare,  desudare,  defatigatam  esse.^^  The  last  in  pas- 
sages like  xl.  28;  Ivii.  10;  Jer.  xlv.  3;  Ps.  vi.  7.  Hence 
Hiph.  "  defatigare,  to  make  weary,"  (vers.  23,  24).  Hence 
I  agree  decidedly  with  those  that  translate :  *'  for  thou 
art  weary  of  me." 

Ver.  23.  ntl',  for  which  there  is  no  plural  form,  is  col- 
lective [meaning  the  young  of  both  sheep  and  goats, 
hence  exactly  rendered  in  the  English  Version,  "  small 

cattle."— Ta.]. — — yn^T  is  accus.  of  the  means. 1^_^ 

is  the  technical  term  for  service  rendered  to  God  in 
worship.    Comp.  Exod.  x.  26,  and  the  expression  rn^J?- 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  24.  !JX  cannot  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  no- 
tion "  with;"  otherwise  it  must  read  ma^'TI    'ns   '3X. 


It  must  be  referred  to  the  entire  following  clause. 

Ver.  25.  The  double  ^J^i^  makes  emphatic  that  the 
wiping  out  of  sin  is  solely  in  God's  power,  fe^^in  stands 
emphatically  after  ^3Jt^.  But  it  i.s  not  predicate  as  in 
vers.  10, 13;  xli.  4;  xlvi.  4;  xlviii.  12,  but  in  apposition 
with  the  subject  as  in  vii.  14.  Thus  the  sense  is  :  I— I 
such  an  one.  In  this  lies  a  reference  back  to  the  em- 
phatic use  of  X^n  twice  already  in  this  chapter. nHD 

T  T 

is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by  efaAei'^w,  as  also  in  Ps.  li.  3, 

11 ;  Ixix.  29,  etc. ^^^01  as  in  xxxvii.  35  ;  xlviii.  9, 11. 

Ver.  28.  It  seems  to  me  presumptuous  and  needless 
to  read  /vnXl  and  nSPXV  This  were,  indeed,  the 
easier  reading,  but  for  that  very  reason  suspicious.  The 
more  difficult  reading  necessitates  a  deeper  penetration 
into  the  sense.  I  construe  77)1X1  and  rUflNI  as  sim- 
ply future,  and  both  1  as  simply  copulative. There 

are  likely  only  rhetorical  reasons  for  using  the  cohor- 
tative  form  njnX  instead  of  jriX-  At  least  this  form 
is  very  usual  precisely  with  jrij.  It  occurs  thirty  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  forms  with  Vav. 
consec.  I  doubt  if  it  occurs  as  often  with  any  other  verbs. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  But  thou sacrifices. — Vers.  22-24  a. 

In  ver.  21  the  Lord  has  expre.ssed  a  glorious 
hope  for  the  future.  But  he  reflects  here  that 
the  past  history  of  Israel  lets  this  hope  appear 
unfounded.  The  outward  return  from  the  Exile  is 
not  sufficient  to  qualify  I.srael  for  that  praise  of 
God  (ver.  21).  As  long  as  Israel  is  under  the 
outward  ceremonial  law,  it  is  also  under  the  do- 
minion of  sin.  The  Lord  Himself  must  first 
blot  out  the  guUi  of  sin  by  an  offering  that  only 
He  can  make,  and  break  the  power  of  sin  by  an 
outpouring  of  holy  streams  of  the  Spirit.  Only 
a  regenerated  Israel  will  be  able  to  do  what  is 
expected  in  ver.  21. 

The  following  clauses  do  not  mean  that  Israel 
has  never  fulfilled  the  duties  of  divine  service 
therein  mectioned,  but  only  that  they  have  not 
fulfilled  them,  i.  e.,  not  fully  satisfied  the  require- 
ments. The  long  period  from  the  giving  of  the 
lawlo  Isaiah's  time,  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
period  of  uninterrupted /u/^imeni  of  the  law,  wa.s 
m  fact  a  period  of  prevalent  transgression  of  the 
law.  Hence  the  Prophet  can  well  say,  Israel  has 
not  brought  the  Lord  the  gifts  of  divine  service 
that  they  ought  to  have  brought. 


In  HE/,  small  cattle,  collective,  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sa- 
crifice, in  which  a  year-old  lamb  must  be  brought 
(Exod.  xxix.  38  sqq. ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3  sqq.). 
What  a  perverted  world,  when  the  Lord  must 
Himself  perform  the  work  that  Israel  ought  to 
have  done  by  their  divine  service  ! 

nj^S  is  the  fragrant  gumof  a  tree  found  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  India  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  but  not  definitely  identified  by  modern 
botanists  (see  Leyer,  Herz.  R.-Encyel.  XVII- 
p.  602  sq.).  The  Israelites  used  it  partly  as  an 
ingredient  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx.  34),  partly  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  meat  offering,  and  the 
shew-bread  (Lev.  ii.  1  sq.,  15  sq.;  xxiv.  7).  The 

expression  n':p  ^  ver.  24,  when  we  compare 
the  foregoing  parallel  enumerations,  seems  mani- 
festly to  be  prompted  by  the  assonance  with 
n:D     njp  is  mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  23  with  the 

V  T  vIt 

addition  Dti/3  as  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oil  (Leyrbr,  i6»U  XIV.  p.  663  sq.;  XIH. 
p.  322)  ;  according  to  the  Eabbins  (%hid.  XII.  p. 
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507)  it  was  also  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  incense. 
It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  it  is  the  cala- 
mus {ibid.  XIV.  p.  664).  Demtzsch  says  "  the 
calamus  forms  no  stalk,  much  less  a  reed ;"  but 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  has  a  stem  formed 
underneath  by  the  leaves  overlaying  one  another. 
And  these  leaves  are,  each  for  itself,  reeds  open 
at  the  sides.  Hence  the  calamus  is  reckoned 
among  reeds.  Besides,  not  our  common  calamus 
is  meant,  but  the  Asiatic,  indigenous  to  tropical 
Asia,  and  which  is  still  used  there  in  preparing 
fragrant  oils  and  incense  (Leyrer,  ibid.).  The  ex- 
pression: vsrith  the  fat  of  thy  sacrifices  thou 
hast  not  intoxicated  (xxxiv.  5)  me  is  an- 
thropopathic.  The  effect  ofthe  fumes  of  fat  on  men 
being  imputed  to  God.  [Hll  in  the  Hiph  rneana 
"  to  drench."  In  this  case  "  to  drench  with 
fumes  of  fat,"  i.  e.,  be-smoke. — Tr.J. 

2.  But  thou thy  sins.— Vers.  24  6—25. 

Having  said  what  Israel  did  not  do,  it  is  now  said 
what  they  have  only  done :  Only  this  hast  thou 
done,  thou  hast  laden  me,  etc.  An  antithesis  is 
implied  that  we.  would  better  express  by  "  but 
thou  hast  (see  Text,  and  Gram.).  These  words 
declare  how  the  Lord  has  hitherto  borne  Himself 
with  reference  to  His  people's  burden  of  guilt. 
He  patiently  submitted  to  the  painful  service  of 
bearing  this  burden.  These ''sins"  and  iniqui- 
ties are  the  "  sins  that  are  past  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God"  (Eom.  iii.  25  ;  comp.  ix.  22). 
In  ver.  25,  however,  the  LoRT)  says  what  He 
will  do  in  the  future:  He  will  blot  out  their 
transgressions.  He  will  not  eternally  drag 
Himself  along  with  this  burden  ;  He  will  take  it 
out  of  the  world.  And  He  says  He  will  do  it 
for  His  own  sake.  There  is  that  in  Himself 
that  impels  Him  to  this  ;  It  is  love.  It  does  not 
rest  till  it  has  found  the  ways  and  means  of  grati- 
fying itself  without  trenching  on  justice.  The 
Lord  must  have  in  mind  here  that  sacrifice 
which  did  what  all  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  unable  to  do.  Acts  iii.  19,  and  Col. 
ii.  14  seem  to  be  founded  on  our  passage.  In  the 
latter  it  appears  that  Paul  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  ^he  expression  the  representation  of  a  delible 
writing.  On  "  blot  out "  and  "  will  not  remem- 
ber'] comp.  Ps.  li.  3,  11 ;  xxv.  7 ;  Ixxix.  8  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  34,  ele. 

3.  Put    me reproaches. — Vers.    26-28. 

The  Lord's  exceeding  gracious  language  vers. 
22-25  does  not  by  any  means  suit  the  taste  of 
Israel.  The  Prophet  sees  in  spirit  that  Israel 
does  not  acknowledge  its  unrighteousness  and 
will  not  accept  the  Lord's  proposed  sacrifice 
(ver.  25).  Israel  is  self-righteous.  The  Lord  does 
not  peremptorily  rebuke  the  assertion  of  it.  He 
again  gives  the  nation  an  opportunity  to  prove  it, 
if  possible.  Hence  He  demands  an  enumeration 
of  the  facts  calculated  to  confute  the  Lord  and  to 
prove  their   assertion.      Ul':)!;!  is  =  "remind 


me,"  viz. :  by  naming  the  facts.  On  the  ground 
of  these  facts  there  shall  be  justification ;  and  if 
the  enumeration  holds  good,  Israel  shall  be  just 
(justified).  But  Israel  can  produce  nothing  that 
will  bear  sifting.  On  the  other  hand  (ver.  27) 
the  Lord  adduces  facts.  He  confines  Himself 
to  naming  capital  facts,  that  warrant  a  conclusion 
a  majori  ad  minus.  Without  doubt  the  first 
father  of  Israel  means  Abraham.  For  Adam 
is  the  father  of  the  whole  human  race.  Abra- 
ham's conduct  in  reference  to  Pharaoh  and 
Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.  11  sqq. ;  xx.  1  sqq.),  is  of 

itself  enough  to  prove  that  he  sinned.  y/P  is 
"  the  spokesman,  interpreter,  medium  "  (comp. 
Gen.  xlii.  23 ;  Job  xxxiii.  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
31).  Theocratic  office-bearers  are  meant,  who 
were  mediums  between  God  and  the  people.  For 
this  reason  they  are  called  just  after  princes  of 
the  sanctuary.  They  were,  indeed,  the  pillars 
and  props  of  the  Theocracy.  It  was  just  their 
sins  (comp.  Jer.  xxii-xxiii.),  because  of  their 
commanding  influence,  that  contributed  most  to 
their  own  and  the  nation's  fall. 

The  debate,  therefore,  does  not  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Israel.  In  conclusion,  the  Lord  must 
pronounce  the  judgment:  I  will  profane  the 
princes  of  the  sanctuary  (comp.  e.  g.,  Jer. 
Iii.  24),  but  Israel  itself  I  must  give  up  to  the 
curse  and  reproaches  by  the  heathen.  (See  Text, 
and  Gram.).  According  to  the  foregoing  exposi- 
tion, the  Prophet  (ver.  21)  points  to  a  glorious 
last-time  of  salvation  that  begins  with  deliver- 
ance from  the  Exile,  but  in  such  a  way  that, 
from  this  beginning  onwards  to  the  completion 
of  it,  there  occurs  a  long  and  changeful  period. 
In  reference  to  this  period  he  distinguishes  four 
particulars:  1)  that  the  natural,  fleshly  Israel,  as 
ever,  is  incapable  of  serving  the  Lord  and  of 
properly  proclaiming  His  praise ;  2)  that  the 
Lord  Himself  will  blot  out  Israel's  sin  ;  3)  that 
Israel,  in  proud  self-righteousness,  does  not  ac- 
cept this  gracious  gift  of  the  Lord  ;  4 )  that,  con- 
sequently, His  worship  will  be  profaned,  i.  e.,  done 
away,  and  the  nation  itself  will  be  given  up  to 
the  curse  of  destruction  and  outward  reproach. 
When  "  the  princes  of  the  sanctuary "  are  pro- 
faned, then  the  sanctuary  itself,  the  cultus  of  Je- 
hovah, the  Old  Testament  covenant  in  general, 
will  be  desecrated,  i.  e.,  done  away  and  dissolved. 
For  as  Gesenius  justly  remarks;  "foedus  res 
sacra  estt  idque  qui  profanat  etiam  violat  et  dissol- 
vat."  Israel  rejected  Christ.  They  accepted 
neither  Himself,  nor,  after  His  death,  the  gospel 
of  the  cross.  For  this  the  old  covenant  was 
broken  and  the  Temple  destroyed,  the  nation  dis- 
persed into  all  lands.  But  this  happened  only 
to  the  fleshly  Israel.  There  remains  a  remnant, 
an  i/cAoy^,  and  these,  according  to  xliv.  3,  will 
obtain  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  thereby  the 
qualification  to  fulfil  ver.  21. 
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5.  THE  COMPLETION  OP  THE  EEDEMPTION  BY  DELIVEEmG  FKOM  SIN 
IS  THE  FEUIT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Chaptek  XLIV.  1-5. 

1  Yet  now  tear,  O  Jacob  my  servant ; 
And  Israel,  whom  I  have  chosen  : 

2  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  made  thee, 

And  formed  thee  from  the  womb,  which  will  help  thee ; 

Fear  not,  O  Jacob,  my  servant ; 

And  thou,  Jesurun,  whom  I  have  chosen. 

3  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty, 
And  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  : 

I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed. 
And  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring : 

4  And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass 
As  "willows  by  the  water  courses. 

5  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's  ; 

And  another  'shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ; 
And  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord, 
And  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel. 


»  poplars. 


^  shall  shout  out  the  name  of  Jacob. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  fop  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  1. 

nnj;!.     Ver.  2.   ?|i^j;-^-lSl-ja3-K-\'n-'7K- Ver.  4. 

Ter.  2.  |D3D  is  to  be  connected  with  T'ly  ^,  as  appears 
from  ver.  24  and  xlix.  5.  "Tl^"*  is  an  elliptical  relative 
clause.— ) HE''.  That  this  word  springs  fromSxTiy  (Gr. 
Ven,  'ItrpaeXicTKos),  or  that  it  is  identical  with  '^ty  the  first 
part  of  7X"lt!/^  (Jeeome,  who  translates  7X"lwy  by  rec- 
(«s  Dei  and  tniy'  hy  rectissimus ;  Aqu.,  Stjim.,  Theod., 
euflu's,  euduTttTo?)  is  an  ungrammatical  view.  But  it  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  shared  by  those  that  have  trans- 
lated Jeshurun  directly  by  Israel  (Taeo.,  Peseh.,  Ar.)- 
This  they  seem  to  have  done  because  they  saw  in  it,  not 
only  an  indirect  equivalent  for  the  name  Israel,  but  also 
(because  of  the  supposed  identity  of  ^tJ?''  and  1t^'),  a 
direct  equivalent.  It  is  now  admitted  that  [IIU/'  has 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  SsiEJ',  but  is  derived  from 
an  essentially  different  root  Ityv  As  the  word  is  used 
only  of  Israel,  and  that  not  as  an  adjective  but  as  a  name 
for  Israel,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  cognomen,  and  as  so- 
called  Kunjs  (comp.  on  TMy  ver.  6),  consequently  as  a 
proper  name.  But,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  greater 
freedom  and  variety  used  in  all  languages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  names  than  in  the  formation  of  appella- 
tives. This  is  because  proper  names  have  regard  to 
mdividual  peculiarities,  which  is  not  the  case  with  ap- 
pellative designations,  which  merely  correspond  to  ab- 
stract modes  that  are  always  alike.  Thus  inttf'  has 
originated  from  IK?'  by  appending  the  nominal  ending 
p,  which,  as  the  characteristic  and  at  the  same  time 
the  final  syllable,  has  attracted  the  final  syllable  of  the 
root,    pitj^i  ig  therefore  the  notion  Ity'  in  that  peou- 


GRAMMATICAL. 

liar  aspect  which  the  ending  |^  imparts  to  it.  But  what 
is  this  peculiar  meaning  of  M  ?  It  occurs  on  the  whole 
not  often.  It  only  appears  in  the  appellatives  p'ly,  sta^ 
tutum,  statua,  monum&ntum,  in  the  five  proper  names, 
llSpi,  pn'T  (jinn;),  \\'\W\  p,  ['W,  and  in  the 
woril  'tV'2  (Amos  v.  2G)  of  which  it  is  not  known  defi- 
nitely whether  it  is  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative. 
But  the  ending  n  is  manifestly  derived  from  |i,  by 
changing  the  vowel.  The  latter  ending  is  exceeding 
common  both  in  appellatives  and  in  proper  names.  Se- 
veral words  have  both  endings:  thus  Nun,  father  of 
Joshua,  is  also  named  m  1  Chron.  vii.  27.  The  tribal 
designation  from  nSpI  is  ■'ih'2}  (Num.  xxvi.  2T;  Judg. 
zii-  11,  12),  and  in  Greek  the  word  is  pronounced  regu- 
larly Zo^ouAiii'.     H'S  has  a  near  relation  in  ]Vy.    For 

not  only  is  Mt.  Zion  called  Zefijun  in  Syriao  and  Arabic, 
but  also  it  is  even  not  im  possible  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  f'rs  coincides  with  that  of  p'S.    For  Ziou  might 

very  suitably  be  designated  as  something  "firmly  set 
up,  firmly  founded,  a  IDID  HOTO,  xxviii.  16."  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  meaning  of  words  in  [1.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  positively  contradicted  that  the  ending  p 
is  also  used  to  designate  diminutives.  What  Ewaid 
(Oram.,  §  16T)  adduces  on  that  subject  is  still  worthy  of 
consideration.  n'llY  occurs  only  in  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  9, 
where  it  is  manifesTly  a  term  of  endearment,  and  where 
one  may  translate  "  thou  hast  taken  away  my  heart  by 
one  of  thine  eyes,  by  a  picture  (as  if  formed  by  a  turner) 
of  thy  little  neck"  (pro-perly  Balzpartiechen).  pS'flE/ 
(Gen.  xlix.  18)  from  C]^SW  serpsit,  reptavit,  is  called  a  di- 
minutive by  GESENnts,  meaning  "  little  sneak."  D' J;?"!! 
which  occurs  Dan.  i.  16  for  D';;'ll  Hid.  ver.  12,  can  hardly 
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mean  anything  else  than  small  vegetables,  i.  e.,  some- 
thing inconsiderable  as  means  of  nourishment.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  riK^'S,  "  the  pupil,"  means  the 
little  man  in  the  eye  ;  and  also  D^J'^H^^  (iii.  18  ;  Judg. 
viii.  26)  is  generally  taken  to  mean  lanulae.  If,  finally, 
Ben-Goriox,  whom  Ewald  cites,  is  correct  in  stating 
that  Josippon  is  diminutive  of  Joseph,  I  cannot  see  what 
one  can  object  to  the  assumption  that  the  Heb.,  among 
its  diminutive  forms,  forms  some  in  p".  Moreover  ver. 
6  manifestly  corresponds  to  ver.  2,  and  as  the  words  vcr. 
5  DpJ.*''  DtyD  Kip**  HT  correspond  to  the  words 
2p}!^  n2ir  XTn-Ss  ver.  2,  so  the  words  Q-^2) 
njj'  SxTii"  ver.  6,  refer  to  the  words  13  'mn3  iniy' 
ver.  2,  (comp.  the  remarks  on  ver.  5).    From  this  results 


that  the  Prophet  regards  tniy'  as  the  ■'IJJ  for  '^Sljy'. 
Ver.  5.    Piel  n53,  besides  here,  occurs  only  xlv.  4  and 

T  ■ 

Job  xxxii.  21,  22.  In  Job  the  meaning  is  manifestly  "  to 
flatter."  In  xlv.  4  the  word  stands,  as  here,  parallel  with 
X"lp,  and  can  likewise  mean  only  "to  name  honorably," 

In  later  Hebrew  the  word  means  '^  cogTiominare,  titulo 
appellare  "  in  general,  and  ''•,33  is  '*  cognomen,  agnomen,'* 

when  even  not  exactly  an  honorable  one.  Thus  "'JIX 
and  DTi/N  are  the  D^'i^J  for  niiT'.  Among  Hebrew 
grammariuns  the  pronoun  is  called  ^IJD,  because  it  is  a 
word  standing  in  place  of  a  noun.  Comp.  B-(TxT0EP,Lex, 
talm.  etrabb,  p.  1054.  With  this  certainly  connects  the 
Arabic  Kunje,  which  however  has  more  the  meaning  of 
a  familiar  name  of  flattery  or  one  given  in  jest  (comp. 
Ewald's  Gr.,  pp.  602,  GG5). 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  This  strophe  connects  closely  -with  the  fore- 
going one  as  its  necessary  conclusion.  The  pros- 
pect disclosed  xliii.  21,  that  not  merely  the  brute 
world,  but  also  the  people  of  God  will  proclaim 
the  praise  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  realized  at  once 
after  the  return  from  Exile.  For  the  fleshly 
Israel  still  predominates.  They  cannot  proclaim 
the  praise  of  Jehovah;  they  will  not,  in  their 
self-righteousness,  acknowledge  their  sin,  and 
will  not  accept  the  sacrifice  that  God,  in  His 
grace,  offers  to  make  for  their  sin.  For  this  they 
are  given  up  to  the  curse  of  destruction.  But 
Israel  is  by  no  means  done  away  as  a  whole  by 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  has  come 
when  the  Lobd  will  fulfil  to  the  people  of  His 
choice,  i.  e.,  the  election,  the  l/tAoy^  of  His  peo- 
ple (vers.  1,  2),  the  promise  given  xliii.  19-21. 
For  then  the  Lord  will  send  down,  not  earthly 
abundance  of  water,  but  streams  of  the  Spirit,  on 
the  spiritual  Israel,  composed  of  those  of  Israel 
and  of  the  heathen  that  are  qualified  to  receive 
(ver.  3),  and  these  streams  will  enable  the 
spiritual  Israel  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  in  a  fresh 
life  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  to  perform  what  was 
predicted  xliii.  21. 

2.  Yet  now  hear have  chosen. — Vers. 

1,  2.  It  is  first  of  all  to  be  remarked  how  the 
Lord  no  longer  addresses  His  people  merely  by 
the  name  "  Jacob"  or  "  Israel,"  but  with  the  ten- 
derest  expressions,  and  how  He  accumulates  these 
expressions.  We  see  that  He  is  no  longer  deal- 
ing with  the  natural  Israel,  but  with  the  remnant, 
the  liiloyr/.  But  no-w  depends  on  xliii.  28. 
But  now,  i.e.,  after  fleshly  Israel  has  contemned 
the  sacrifice  for  its  sins,  and  has  on  that  account 
been  rejected,  the  moment  has  come  when  the 
Lord  prepares  the  true  Israel  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  will.  This  Israel  He  first  addre,sses 
as  Jacob  My  servant.  Thus  we  see  that  here, 
not  the  total,  but  only  the  noble  nucleus  of  the 
nation  is  de.signated  as  ''  Servant  of  the  Lord." 
For  He  calls  this  nucleus  Israel  -whom  I  have 
chosen  (xli.  8,  9;  xliii.  10;  xlix.  7).  This  is 
the  first  address,  and  meant  only  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  one  addressed.  Then  follows  the 
second  address,  which  begins  with  naming  the 
speaker,  wlio  is  designated  as  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  and  Former  of  Israel  from  the  womb, 
and  their  Helper.  From  all  the  facts  and  names 
accumulated  in  the  two  verses,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  Israel  ought  not  to  be  afraid.     The 


words  xliii.  28  seem  to  give  the  occasion  for  this. 
Jeshurun  [Jesurunis  an  erroneous  orthography. 
— Te.],  which  occurs  first  [and  the  only  passages 
beside. — Tr.]  Dent,  xxxii.  15 ;  xxxiii.  5,  26,  ig 
undoubtedly  a  designation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(see  Text,  and  Gram.},  if  we  may  take  it  as  a 
term  of  endearment  or  flattery,  we  may  then  un- 
derstand it  to  mean  "  pious  little  one,  pious  little 
nation,  Frommchen."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
second  address  (ver.  2),  like  the  first  (ver.  1)  con- 
cludes with  I  have  chosen  him. — From  this 
appears  what  emphasis  the  Prophet  lays  on  the 
idea  of  the  election. 

3.  For  I  -will  pour of  Israel. — Vers.  3- 

5.  Here  the  Lord  says  to  His  beloved  people 
why  they  need  not  be  afraid.  In  the  judgment 
that  is  to  consume  the  fleshly  Israel,  the  spiritual 
Israel  is  to  remain  unharmed.  The  latter  is  in 
fact  called  to  perform  what  the  other  could  not 
do;  proclaim  the  praise  of  Jehovah  (xliii.  21). 
It  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Prophet  here  returns  to  the 
sphere  of  thought  of  xliii.  20.  Tliere  a  rich 
blessing  of  water  was  promised  to  the  nation  re- 
turning home  through  the  desert.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Prophet  here  again  contemplates  together 
the  whole  period  of  salvation.  We  are  aware  of 
this  from  his  seeing  also  the  irrational  brutes 
qualified  and  impelled  to  thanksgiving  to  God. 
But  this  elevated  goal  Israel  does  not  attain  at 
once.  Rather  in  this  period,  beginning  with  the 
deliverance  from  the  Exileand  concluding  with  the 
reign  of  peace,  the  outward  Israel  descends  deep 
down  into  the  abyss  of  destruction.  But  the 
"  election  "  will  remain,  and  to  it  will  be  given 
that  outpouring  of  streams  of  living  water,  of 
which  the  blessing  of  water  during  the  journey 
in  the  desert  wa-s  only  a  type.  With  ver.  3  a  the 
Prophet  makes  the  connection  with  that  type.  I 
may  say,  he  places  one  foot  in  the  physical  and 
the  other  in  the  spiritual,  and  thus  forms  a  bridge 
from  one  to  the  other.  Not  as  if  to  the  "elect" 
will  be  imparted  first  the  physical  and  then  the 
spiritual  blessing.  But  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  us  recognize  the  connection  with  xliii. 
20,  the  Prophet  speaks  first  physically.  But,  aa 
the  following  intimation  shows,  he  means  already 
in  ver.  3  a  spiritual  water.  NDY  (not  HSDV) 
seems,  in  antithesis  to  ntJ'3''  "the  thirsty,"  to 
mean  a  living  being,  and  T\\^y  (comp.  Gen.  1. 9i 
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10) ''  the  dry  ground"  D'SllJ  "fluenies,fluenta" 
(eomp-  Exod.  xv  3;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16,  44)  only 
here  in  Isaiah.  When  the  Prophet  says  on  thy 
seed,  thine  offspring  he  addresses  the  ideal 
totality  of  the  nation  (eomp.  Joel  iii.  1).  The 
blessing,  whicli  we  are  primarily  to  understand 
as  spiritual  and  belonging  to  eternal  well-being, 
is  the  effect  of  the  Spirit,  and  appears  outwardly 
in  joyous,  fruitful  prosperity.  Hence  MJl  iriDS. 
The  LXX.  and  Taeg.  appear  to  have  read  ^23- 
And  at  first  sight  one  might  prefer  this  reading 
to  the  |'23  of  the  text  (which  occurs  only  here) 
were  it  better  supported  and  not  the  easier.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet,  by  the  grass, 
does  not  mean  the  Israelites  themselves,  to 
whom  ''seed"  and  "offspring"  do  refer.  He 
rather  conceives  of  the  Israelites  as  higher  and 
nobler  plants,  say,  flowers  or  trees,  growing  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  grass,  and  by  the  grass  means 
the  converted  heathen.  He  further  compares 
them  to  Arab-trees  (Q'3">i',  xv.  7,  according  to 
Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch,  p.  459.  Rem.,  not 
willows,  but  a  poplar  tree  that  grows  like  wil- 
lows, and  along  with  such,  by  flowing  water)  by 
thewater-conrses  (eomp.  xxx.  25 ;  Ps.  i.  3),  which, 
less  common  than  the  willow,  rise  conspicuous 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  growing  by  the 
water. 

Thus  the  Prophet  prepares  for  what  he  would 
Bay  ver.  5.  He  shows,  namely,  that  to  the 
spiritual  Israel,  whom  he  addresses  vers.  1,  2,  be- 
long not  only  such  as  are  Israelites  by  corporeal 
descent.  Not  all  are  Israel  that  are  of  Israel 
(Eom.  ix.  6  sqq);  and  just  as  little  are  the 
heathen  on  account  of  their  descent  excluded 
from  Israel.  Our  Prophet,  in  fact,  often  enough 
utters  the  promise  that  the  heathen  shall  come  to 
Israel  and  be  incorporated  in  Israel  (ii.  2  sqq.  ; 
xi.  10 ;  xlii.  6 ;  xlix.  6,  18  sqq. ;  liv.  1  sqq. ;  Iv. 
5;  Ivi.  5  sqq.  ;  Ix.  3;  Ixv.  1,  etc.).  Thus  I  see  in 
ver.  5  an  exposition  of  the  thought  that  the  be- 
lieving Israelites  sprout  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
grass,  and  that  they  thus  shall  be  distingnished 
from  the  grass,  and  yet  stand  upon  one  founda- 
tion of  life  with  it.  For  ver.  5  does  not  speak  of 
Israelites,  but  of  such  as  turn  to  Jehovah  and  to 
His  people.  But  the  language  concerning  these 
would  be  wholly  disconnected  if  ver.  4  did  not  in 
''among  the  grass"  contain  a  transition  to  the 
thought  in  question. 

Notice  that  ver.  5  has  two  chief  parts,  of  which 
each  has  two  subdivisions.  The  first  subdivision 
of  each  part  contains  a  declaration  of  surrender 
to  Jehovah;  the  second  subdivision  contains  each 
time  a  recognition  of  Israel  as  a  people  of  promi- 
nent importance.  The  first  subdivisions  begin 
with  nt,  the  fourth  does  not.  As  one  cannot  avoid 
inquiring  why  the  Prophet  should  refrain  from  a 
fourth  ntj  it  appears  that  he  would  say :  not  all  will 
make  prominent  in  their  confessions  either  Jehovah 
or  the  nation,  but  many  will  do  both.  Thus  among 
these  heathen  there  shall  be  so  far  a  difference, 
that  some  in  their  declaration  of  adhesion  will 
mention  more  especially  the  Ood  of  the  people, 
others  the  people  of  God,  while  still  others  will 
mention  both  in  equal  degree.  Thus  one  will  say 
I  am  the  Lord's,  another  will  let  a  loud  call 
be  heard  by  means  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  i.  e.,  he 
will  loudly  praise    Jacob     (eomp.  on   xli.  5). 


Finally  a  third  will  do  both  :  he  will  sign  away 
his  hand,  i.  e.,  what  he  can  do,  effect,  perform 
(compare  the  expression  T  [HJ  Jer.  1. 15 ;  2  Chr. 
xxx.  8,  etc.)  to  the  Lord  (3n3  Uteris  eansignare 
also  with  7  of  definition,  e.  </.,  in  D"n'7  3in3 
iv.  3).  This  explanation  appears  simpler  to  me 
than  the  other  two  that  translate  either  "  to 
write,  etch  on  the  hand,"  or  "  to  write  with  the 
hand."  Thus  one  may  say  in  Latin:  literi» 
manum  suam  Jovae  consignabit,  in  order  to  signify 
surrender  by  means  of  a  legal  obligation.  Of  the 
same  person  it  is  said  further,  that  "  he  will  make 
an  award  of  honor  by  means  of  the  name  of 
Israel,"  i.  e.,  that  he  will  honorably  name  the 
name  of  Israel.  See  Text,  and  Oram.  The  inti- 
mate relation  between  God  and  His  people  is 
assumed  here.  He  that  confesses  the  Lord  it..iSt 
confess  His  people,  and  vice  versa. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xliii.  1.  ''  Here  are  presented  to  us  for 
our  comfort  all  three  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  concerning  the  Creation,  Redemption,  and 
Sanctification.  For  1)  if  God  created  us  He  will 
not  forsake  the  work  of  His  hands  (Ps.  cxxxviii. 
8).  2)  If  He  has  redeemed  us,  no  one  will  seize 
His  sheep  out  of  His  hand  (John  x.  28).  3)  If 
He  has  called  us  and  named  us  by  our  name,  we 
are  allowed  to  rejoice  that  our  names  are  written 
in  heaven  (Luke  x.  20.)" — Cramer. 

2.  On  xliii.  2.  "  God  delivers  out  of  perils  of 
water.  Examples:  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  15).  Moses 
who  was  cast  into  the  water  in  a  little  ark  covered 
with  pitch  (Exod.  ii.  6).  The  children  of  Israel 
who  were  led  through  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv. 
16).  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  (Jonah  ii.  11). 
The  disciples  with  the  Lord  in  the  boat  (Matth. 
viii.  26).  Peter  who  walked  on  the  water  (Matth. 
xiv.  30).  Paul  shipwrecked,  and  along  with 
whom  were  rescued  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
souls  (Acts  xxvii.  37).  God  delivers  also  from 
perils  of  fire.  Examples:  Daniel's  companions 
in  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  24  sqq.).  Lot, 
whom  with  his  family  the  holy  angel  led  out  of 
Sodom  (Gen. xix.  17)."— Cramer. 

3.  [On  xliii.  4.  "  He  would  cause  other  nations 
to  be  destroyed,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
effect  their  deliverance,  and  to  restore  them  to 
their  own  land.  We  learn  here,  (1)  That  natioiis 
and  armies  are  in  the  hand  of  God  and  at  His 
disposal.  (2)  That  His  people  are  dear  to  His 
heart,  and  that  it  is  His  purpose  to  defend  them. 
(3)  That  the  revolutions  among  nations,  the  rise 
of  one  empire,  and  the  fall  of  another,  are  often 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  His  church, 
to  defend  it  in  danger,  and  deliver  it  in  time  of 
calamity.  (4)  That  His  people  should  put  the 
utmost  confidence  in  God  as  being  able  to  defend 
them,  and  as  having  formed  a  purpose  to  preserve 

and  save  them."— Barnes. "The  righteous 

is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh 
in  his  stead,"  Prov.  xi.  8].  .  „ 

4.  On  xliii.  3,  4.  "  There  are  various  views  of 
this :  a.  Some  suppose  we  are  to  understand  it 
thus;  the  Egyptians  imagined  they  would  blot 
out  the  people  of  Israel,  but  they  were  punished 
themselves ;  4,  others  apply  it  to  the  times  of  Heze- 
kiah  when  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  - 
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chastised  by  Shalmaneser;  c,  otlierg  suppose  it 
wag  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah;  d,  others  by  the  Romans,  when  the 
Jewish  republic  was  spared  and  these  nations 
encountered  misfortune;  e,  still  others  regard  it 
as  yet  future,  and  that  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  on  anti- 
christian  nations,  which  they  infer  from  vers. 
5-7." 

"  Several  examples  of  such  a  warding  ofFof  pun- 
ishment from  the  Jewish  nation,  which  on  the 
other  hand  were  suffered  to  fall  on  heathen  na- 
tion.s,  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
Still  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  these  na- 
tions suffered  for  the  sins  of  Judah.  The  wrath 
of  God  that  should  have  come  upon  Judah,  came 
on  the  heathen  because  of  their  own  sins,  but  Ju- 
dah was  then  spared  out  of  grace  (Prov.  x.xi.  18). 
God  forgave  the  penitent  Jews  their  sin,  but  He 
punished  the  sin  of  the  impenitent  heathen." — 
Starke. 

5.  On  xliii.  5-8-  AVhat  the  Prophet  says  here 
primarily  of  the  return  of  Israel  from  all  the 
lands  of  its  exile,  applies  also  to  that  return  that 
takes  place  when  poor,  straying  heathen  souls  are 
led  back  from  dead  idols  to  the  living  God,  their 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Then  they  are  the  ones 
that  the  Lord  has  made  and  prepared  for  His 
glory  (Acts  xiii.  48 ;  Rom.  vili.  29  sq.)  Such  are 
the  blind  people  that  still  have  eyes,  and  the  deaf 
that  still  have  ears.  For  blind  and  deaf  they  are 
in  as  far  as  by  nature  and  their  birth  they  belong 
to  the  blind  and  deaf  heathen  world.  But  they 
have  eyes  and  ears  in  as  far  as  the  Lord  has 
opened  their  hearfs  and  given  them  a  penetration 
by  which  they  see  and  hoar  better  than  those 
who,  although  surrounded  by  light  through  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  grace,  still  do  not  know 
what  belongs  to  their  peace  (Matth.  xiii.  13  sqq. ; 
John  ix.  39  sqq.). 

6.  On  xliii.  9-13.  The  Prophet  here  gives  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  at  the  same 
time  involves  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
idols.  It  cannot  be  denied  in  thesi,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  future  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man ability,  and  that  if  it  occurs,  it  can  only 
happen  by  virtue  of  a  superhuman  penetration 
that  overleaps  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  Pre- 
diction is  not  an  art.  All  depends  on  what  is 
foretold  being  fulfilled  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way.  The  agreement  of  prophecy  and 
fulfilment  can  only  be  verified  after  tlie  fulfilment 
takes  place.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  mo- 
ment named  the  prophecy  be  attested  as  genuine, 
not  fortuitous,  not  fabricated  post  evtntum.  Hence 
the  Lord  says  (ver.  10) :  ''ye  are  my  witnesses." 
And  in  fact,  in  all  its  notorious  history,  in  its  re- 
markable indestructibility,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
moves  through  the  entire  universal  hi.story,  while 
all  other  ancient  nations  have  disappeared,  Israel 
is  a  living  witness  for  the  existence  of  Him  who 
calls  Himself  at  once  the  God  of  Israel  and  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  it  is  foretold 
that  to  this  nation  shall  happen  judgment,  dis- 
persion, continued  existence  in  dispersion  and  a 
gathering  together  again  out  of  dispersion.  Over 
thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  foretold,  and  what 
to  the  present  could  be  fulfilled  has  been  fulfilled. 
What  but  divine  knowledge  and  power  can  have 
so  fitted  the  prophecy  to  the  fulfilment  and  the 
fulfilment  to  the  prophecy  1    Therefore  the  ex- 


istence of  a  divine  providence  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  Israel.  But  what  other  God  should  be 
the  author  of  this  providence  than  He  that  said 
not  only,  "ye  are  my  witnesses"  (ver.  10),  but 
also,  "  I  declared  when  there  was  no  strange  god 
among  you?"  (ver.  12).  One  is  reminded  of  the 
anecdote  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  having  de- 
manded a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion revealed  in  the  Bible,  received  from  one 
of  the  guests  at  table  the  answer,  ''  Your  majesty, 
the  Jews." 

[7.  On  xliii.  10.  "  Neither  shall  there  be  after 
me."  ''  This  expression  is  equivalent  to  that 
which  occurs,  Rev.  i.  1 1,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last;"  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  language,  which  obviously  implies  eternity, 
and  which  in  Isaiah  is  used  expressly  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jehovah,  is,  in  Rev.  i.  11,  applied 
no  less  universally  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — 
Barnes. 

On  ver.  13.  "  'Who  can  hinder  it.'  The  doc- 
trine taught  here  is,  (1.)  That  God  is  from  ever- 
lasting— for  if  He  was  before  time,  He  must  have 
been  eternal.  (2.)  That  He  is  unchangeably  the 
same — a  doctrine  which  is,  as  it  is  here  designed 
to  be  used,  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  secu- 
rity of  His  people — for  who  can  trust  a  being  who 
is  fickle,  changing,  vacillating?  (3.)  That  He 
can  deliver  His  people  always,  no  matter  what 
their  circumstances.  (4.)  That  He  will  accom- 
plish all  His  plans ;  no  matter  whether  to  save 
His  people,  or  to  destroy  His  foes.  (5.)  That  no 
one — man  or  devil — can  hinder  Him.  How  can 
the  feeble  arm  of  a  creature  resist  God?  (6.) 
That  opposition  to  Him  is  as  fruitless  as  jt  ia 
wicked.  If  men  wish  for  happiness  they  must 
fall  in  with  His  plans,  and  aid  in  the  furtherance 
of  His  designs." — Barnes.] 

8.  On  xliii.  19 — xliv.  5.  We  have  here  again 
a  brilliant  illustration  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
prophetic  view  of  history.  The  Prophet  sees 
in  spirit  that  with  the  deliverance  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  a  new  thing  will  begin,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  deliverance  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage  with  all  its  miracles  will  only  ap- 
pear as  something  inferior.  For  with  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period  of  salvation,  the  Prophet  sees, 
too,  the  end.  The  waters  with  which  the  Lord 
will  refresh  those  returning  from  Babylon  flow 
from  the  same  source  as  the  water  of  regenera- 
tion, of  the  Trahyyeveaia,  of  the  renewal  of  nature. 
And  yet!  What  a  tremendous  period  separates 
both,  and  what  must  Israel  not  go  through  till, 
from  the  drink  out  of  that  earthly  fountain  in 
the  desert,  it  has  attained  to  the  well  of  heavenly 
water  of  life  I  It  must  first  slongh  off  the  entire 
"  fleshly  Israel,"  It  has  already  performed  the 
entire  Old  Testament  ceremonial  service  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  had  it  done  this 
most  perfectly,  it  could  only  have  satisfied  the 
needs  of  blotting  out  sin  in  an  ideal,  typical  way. 
But  Israel  was  far  from  performing  even  the  out- 
ward letter  of  the  law  by  that  sort  of  service. 
The  Lord  must  take  all  the  guilt  of  His  people 
on  His  own  shoulders.  What  Israel  did  itself 
was  as  good  as  nothing.  And  the  Lord,  in  His 
long-suffering,  not  only  put  up  with  this.  He 
will  even  do  more.  He  will  undertake  Himself 
the  entire  and  complete  blotting  out  of  the  guilt 
of  His  people.     But  the  people  aie  self-righteous 
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and  trust  in  their  own  work.  They  maintain 
that  they  have  done  what  they  ought,  although 
the  Lord  can  prove  that  not  even  their  chiefs 
and  prominent  representatives  have  been  ri^t- 
eoas.  Since  then  the  nation,  persisting,  stiff- 
necked,  in  its  self-righteousness,  does  not  accept 
the  sacrifice,  that  the  Lord,  in  His  infinite  grace, 
brings  for  the  purpose  of  making  atonement, — 
this  outward,  fleshly  Israel,  with  all  its  outward 
ceremonial  service,  which  is  used  only  to  feed 
its  self-righteousness,  must  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  Then,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  fleshly 
Israel,  the  spiritual  Israel  will  issue  as  from  a 
cast  off  shell,  and  it  will  be  susceptible  of  the 
gracious  gifts  of  its  God.  To  it  then  will  be  im- 
parted the  streams  of  the  Spirit  which  bring 
about  the  regeneration  of  all  natural  and  personal 
life,  and  will  enable  Israel  to  sanctify  the  name 
of  its  God,  as  predicted  in  xliii.  21. 

[On  xliii.  25.  ''  We  may  learn  from  this 
verse;  (1.)  That  it  is  God  only  who  can  pardon 
sin.  How  vain  then  is  it  for  man  to  attempt  it  I 
How  wicked  for  man  to  claim  the  prerogative! 
And  yet  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  papal  sys- 
tem that  the  Pope  and  his  priests  have  the  power 
of  remitting  the  penalty  of  transgression.  (2.) 
That  this  is  done  by  God  solely  for  His  own  sake. 
It  is  not  (a)  because  we  have  any  claim  to  it — 
for  then  it  would  not  be  pardon,  but  justice.  It 
is  not  (5)  because  we  have  any  power  to  compel 
God  to  forgive — for  who  can  contend  with  Him, 
and  how  could  mere  power  procure  pardon  ?  It 
is  not  (c)  because  we  have  any  merit — for  then 
also  it  would  be  justice — ^and  we  have  no  merit. 
Nor  is  it  (d)  primarily  in  order  that  we  may 
be  happy — for  our  happiness  is  a  matter  not 
worthy  to  be  named  compared  with  the  honour 
of  God.  But  it  is  solely  for  His  own  sake — to 
promote  His  own  glory — to  show  His  perfections 
— to  evince  the  greatness  of  His  mercy  and  com- 
passion—and to  show  His  boundless  and  eternal 
love.  (3.)  They  who  are  pardoned  should  live 
to  His  glory,  and  not  to  themselves  [ver.  21,  xliv. 
5].  (4.)  If  men  are  ever  pardoned  they  must 
come  to  God — and  to  God  alone.  They  must 
come  not  to  justify  themselves,  but  to  confess  their 
crimes." — Barnes.]  . 

10.  On  xliv.  1,  2.  "God  has  two  arguments 
wherewith  to  comfort :  1 )  When  He  reminds 
His  own  what  He  did  for  them  in  the  past ;  2) 
what  He  will  yet  do  for  them  in  the  future." — 
Cramer. 

11.  On  xliv.  3.  Comparing  here  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  Spirit  to  pouring  water  on  dry  land, 
happens  primarily  out  of  regard  to  the  special 
connection  of  our  passage,  which  treats  of  the 
return  of  Israel  through  the  desert.  As  in  xliii. 
19,  20  abundance  of  water  is  promised  for  physi- 
cal refreshment,  so  here  streams  of  the  Spirit  for 
spiritual  refreshment.  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
M  promised  elsewhere  also  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing,  fructifying,  refreshing  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25;  Jno.  vii.  37  sqq.).  When,  however,  the 
Holy  Spirit  appears  elsewhere  as  a  fiery  energy 
(Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  8  ;  Acts  ii.  3)  it  is  to  de- 
signate it  as  the  principle  of  divine  light  and 
life-heat.  Whether  by  the  baptism  of  fire  is  to  be 
understood  also  the  fire  of  judgment  (Matth. 
iii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13-15)  as  Origbn  and  Am- 
brose think,  we  will  leave  uninvestigated  here. 


HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  xliii.  1-4.  A  glorious  word  of  comfort 
for  the  individual  Christian  and  for  Christian  com- 
munions. All  grounds  of  comfort  are  therein 
enumerated.  We  learn  1)  what  the  Lord  is  to 
us  (ver.  3  God,  Saviour,  ver.  4  He  loves  us).  2) 
What  we  are  to  the  Lord  (ver.  1  His  creatures, 
redeemed  ones,  and  not  such  as  disappear  in  the 
great  mass,  but  whom  He  knows  by  name,  and 
whom  as  a  precious  possession  He  keeps  ever  in 
sight).  3)  He  delivers  us  out  of  manifold  dis- 
tresses (ver.  2  out  of  all).  4)  The  price  He  pays 
for  our  deliverance  (vers.  3,  4;  conscious  ene- 
mies, or  their  unconscious  instruments  may  go  to 
destruction  to  save  us,  e.  g.,  in  ancient  times  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Ked  Sea,  in  modern,  the  French 
against  Germany,  1870-71.  5)  To  what  He  has 
destined  us  (ver.  4,  because  so  dear,  thou  must  be 
glorious).  On  xliii.  1,  2.  "  Thou  art  mine  !  saith 
the  Lord.  By  that  He  signifies  1)  a  well-ac- 
quired ;  2)  an  inviolable  right  of  possession." 
KoEGEL  in  "  Aus  dem  Vorhof  ins  Heiligthum," 
1876,  Vol.  II.  p.  196. 

2.  On  xliii.  5-8.  3Iissionary  Sermon.  The 
Lord  here  addresses  the  spiritual  Israel,  to 
whom  we  and  all  out  of  every  nation  belong, 
who  are  born  of  God.  Missions  are  properly 
nothing  else  than  a  gathering  of  the  hidden  chil- 
dren of  God,  scattered  here  and  there,  to  the 
communion  of  the  visible  church  (Jno.  xi.  52). 
Contemplate  1)  The  mission  territory  a,  in  its 
outward  extent  (all  nations  ver.  5  6,  6) ;  b,  in  its 
inward  limitation  (vers.  7,  8 ;  all  are  called,  only 
those  are  chosen  who  are  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  are  prepared  for  His  glory,  among 
the  blind  and  deaf  are  such  as  see  and  hear).  2) 
Mission  work:  a,  its  ditficulty  (ver.  5,  "fear 
not"  implies  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is 
reason  for  fear) ;  b,  the  guaranty  of  its  success 
(ver.  5,  "I  am  with  thee"). 

3.  On  xliii.  22.  [Proofs  of  weariness  in  re- 
ligion. (1.)  Casting  off  prayer  ;  thou  hast  not 
called  upon  me,  0  Jacob.  Jacob  was  a  man  famous 
for  prayer  (Hos.  xii.  4)  ;  to  boast  the  name  of 
Jacob,  and  yet  live  without  prayer,  is  to  mock 
God  and  deceive  ourselves.  If  Jacob  does  not 
call  upon  God,  who  will.  (2.)  They  grudged 
the  expense  of  devotion.  They  were  for  a  cheap 
religion.  They  had  not  brought  even  the  small 
cattle;  much  less  the  greater,  pretending  they 
could  not  spare  them,  they  must  have  them  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families ;  still  less  would 
they  pay  for  a  foreign  article  like  missions ; 
bought  no  sweet  cane.  (3.)  What  sacrifices  they 
did  offer  were  not  meant  for  God's  honor,  neither 
hast  thou  honored  me,  etc.;  being  offered  care- 
lessly, or  hypocritically,  or  perfunctorily,  or  os- 
tentatiously, or  perhaps  even  to  idols,  these  were 
dishonouring  to  God.  (4.)  The  aggravation  of 
this;  as  God  appointed  the  service  it  was  no 
burdensome  thing, /Aawe  MOi  caused  thee  to  serve, 
etc.  God's  commands  are  not  grievous.  After 
M.  Henry]. 

4.  On  xliii.  24,  25.  Passion  sermon.  The 
righteousness  that  avails  with  God.  1)  Israel 
does  not  obtain  it  (it  has  not  even  fulfilled  the 
ceremonial  law  ;  and  not  merely  the  nation  in 
general  left  the  law  unfulfilled,  but  also  its  chiefs 
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and  teachers  :  and  as  with  Israel  so  with  man- 
kind in  genei-al.  2)  Christ  procures  it ;  for :  a, 
He  the  guiltless,  out  of  pure  love  takes  on  Him- 
self the  heavy  burden  of  suffering,  which  be- 
ginning in  Gethsemane  ends  on  Golgotha ;  b, 
thereby  He  blots  out  our  transgressions  and  re- 
conciles us  to  the  Father. 

5.  On  xliv.  1-5.  Pentecost  ( Whitsuntide)  ser- 
mon. The  Church  of  Christ  can  grow,  flourish, 
and  bear  fruit  only  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Hence  is  necessary  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  1)  to  be  hoped  for  with  certainty, 
because  promised  by  the  Loed  (in  proportion  to 
the  need  and  to  the  receptivity  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  ever  be  imparted  to  the  church) ;  2)  infalli- 
bly efficient  in  producing  all  the  good  fruits  that 
must  adorn  the  vineyard  of  the  LoED  (vers.  4,  5). 

6.  On  xliv.  1-5.     "  'The  period  of  confirmation 


an  Advent  of  Jesus  to  the  children."  "  Praise  and 
thanks  to  God.  there  is  much  new  life  born  in 
the  period  while  those  that  are  to  be  confirmed 
are  under  instruction,  and  much  grows  up  in 
later  time  out  of  the  seed  scattered  then.  Thia 
time  ought  also  to  open  the  children's  mouths  for 
them  lO  confess  their  salvation  and  their  Saviour. 
That  poor  "yes"  that  the  children  speak  at  their 
confirmation  at  the  altar  is  not  enough.  Nor 
does  it  suffice  for  us  to  confess  our  being  Chris- 
tians by  attending  church  and  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  congregation  that  has  be- 
come dumb  must  learn  to  speak  again.  We  must 
boast  again  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  free  grace. 
We  must  have  a  confessing  church  again.  The 
confession  must  go  with  us  into  our  life."  Ahl- 
FELD,  Las  Leben  im  lAchie  des  Wortes  Gottes, 
Halle,  1867,  p.  150. 


v.— THE  FIFTH  DISCOURSE. 
Prophecy  as  proof  of  divinity  comes  tc  the  front  and  culminates  in  the  name  Kores. 

Chapter  XLIV.  6-28. 

1.   JEHOVAH  GUARANTEES  ISRAEL'S  SALVATION  BY  HIS  PROPHECY.    IDOLA- 
TERS WHOSE  MADE-GODS  CANNOT  PROPHESY  COME  TO  SHAME. 

Chapter  XLIV.  6-11. 

6  Thus  saith  the  Loed  the  King  of  Israel, 
And  his  redeemer  the  Loed  of  hosts; 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ; 
And  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 

7  'And  who,  as  I,  shall  call, 

And  shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for  me, 
Since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people? 
'And  the  things  that  are  coming,  and  shall  come, 
Let  them  shew  unto  them. 

8  Fear  ye  not,  neither  be  afraid  : 

Have  not  I  told  thee  from  that  time,  and  have  declared  U  f 

Ye  are  even  my  witnesses. 

Is  there  a  God  beside  me? 

Yea,  there  is  no  'God ;  I  know  not  any. 

9  They  that  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of  them  vanity  ; 
And  their  "delectable  things  shall  not  profit; 

And  they  are  their  own  witnesses  ; 
They  see  not,  nor  know  ; 
That  they  may  be  ashamed. 

10  Who  hath  formed  a  God, 

Or  molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for  nothing? 

11  Behold,  all  his  fellows  shall  be  ashamed : 
And  the  workmen,  they  are  of  men  ; 

Let  them  all  be  gathered  together,  let  them  stand  up ; 
Yet  they  shall  fe^,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  together. 


'  Heb.  Bock. 


^  Heb.  desirable. 


•  And  who  is  as  I,  who  proclaims  aloud — so  he  shall  tell  it  and  do  it  like  me — sime  I  set  an  everlasting  pcojrfa. 
»  And  future  things  even  what  shall  come  to  pass. 


CHAP.  XLIV.  6-11. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL, 

See  lAit  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words:    Ver.  8. 

ina-nnn.  ver.  9.  ^riii-n^on-S^^  Hiph. 


Ver.  6,  7.  Ver.  1  is  related  to  ver.  6  b  ay  the  conclusion 
to  the  reason.  But  ver  7  is  to  be  construed  so  that  the 
words  dSi;^-D;?  •'Dltt'D  «ip^  ^JD3  '•Dl  shall  be 
taken  together,  and  the  words  "*!  PO'IJ?"'!  mU**  coQ- 
Btrued  as  a  parenthesis.  XTp,  agreeably  to  the  context, 
and  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  or  with  an- 
nouncing past  things,  is  =  "  to  proclaim,  announce,  call 
out  aloud,  publicly."    As  appears  to  me,  X"lp   is  used 

T/T 

partly  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  synonymous  expres- 
aiona  having  been  used  T'jn  thrice  in  vers.  7,8,  j;''ni!/n 
(corap.  xliii.  12)  once  at  least,  but  partly  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause Kip  involves  in  a  greater  degree  the  notion  of 
sounding.  It  is  related  to  those  other  expressions 
named  like  our  "ealling"  to  "giving  notice,  letting 
hear."    The  latter  may  take  place  by  a  very  light  voice 

or  even  without  any  use  of  the  voice. ''7    ^^'')    f'^'^y, 

as  we  have  said,  is  a  parenthesis ;  but  1  introduces  the 
demonstrative  conclusion  after  the  relative  premise 
Xip'  ''D  (comp.  e.g.  Num.  xxiii.  3).  The  premise  is 
only  interrupted  for  rhetorical  reasons,  being  the  result 
of  the  pathos  with  which  the  Prophet  speaks.  "^"^^  cer- 
tainly has  here,  not  merely  the  meaning  "  to  lay  before, 
to  lay  down,"  but  it  involves  also  the  notion  of  "  doing 
similarly."  The  Vav.  before  IK'X  has  as  often,  the  mean- 
ing "and  indeed,"  107  after  ^'^^y  is  dat  ethicus,  with 
strong  approximation  to  the  dativ.  commodi. 

Ver.  8.  The  question  'IJT  l^Tl  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
nial (comp.  questions  with  HO  or  '•D  Job  xvi.  6  ;  xxxi. 

1;  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  4,  etc.). The  expression  Pnx 

does  not  occur  again  in  Isaiah. 

Ver.  9.  lion  ia  *'  exoptatum,  delidat "  part,  pass.;  only 
here  in  Isaiah ;  comp.  Jobxx.  20;  Ps.  xxxix.  12).    But 


I  construe  "the  wished-for,  desired,"  in  the  sense  of 

"jewel,  valuable." )hyV-h2  recalls  hp^jl>  thus  it 

has  hardly  the  merely  negative  meaning  of  inability, 
but  also  the  positive  meaning  of  something  destructive, 
hurtful. The  words  nOH  □TT'i;?!  are  variously  ex- 
plained. The  Masoretic  points  over  nOil  denote  that 
it  is  critically  suspicious.  But  it  suits  the  context  very 
well,  if  only  the  idols  themselves  be  not  regarded  the 
witnesses :  they,  the  idols,  are  their  own  witnesses,  i.  e., 
they  testify  against  themselves  (Delitzsch).  For  the 
notion  against  themselves  would  need  to  be  more  clearly 
expressed.    Rather  the  idol-makers  are  the  witnesses 

for  their  idols  as  Israel  is  for  Jehovah.    Therefore  TMtTl 

T  •• 
is  subject  to  the  predicate  DiTI^.  and  not  merely  a 
resumpiion  of  DUnj?    construed  as  the    subject    of 

Ver.  10.  ■'O  is  here,  as  often,  at  the  point  of  passing 
from  the  interrogative  to  the  relative  sense,  and  hence 
acquires  an  iterative  meaning.  For  the  question  "who 
is  there,  wtio?"  which,  as  it  were,  challenees  in  every 
direction,  has  the    sense   of  "whosoever,  quicunque."'' 

Comp.  e.g.  Exod.  xxiv.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  19. 1  construe 

'1  Tl?^  7  as  a  conclusion,  whose  predicate  is  self-evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  clause;  "  whosoever  forms  a 
god  (he  does,  forms  or  moulds  it)  for  nothing."  If  "'0 
be  construed  as  a  direct  interrogative,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance as  if  the  Prophet  doubted  whether  there  were  such 
people.  For  if  one  understands  the  inquiry  in  the  sense 
of  "  reluctaot  wonder  "  (Knobel),  and  makes  the  answer 
to  be  that  no  rational  person  would  do  this,  then  the 
question  would  not  be  "  who  forma  ?"  but "  what  rational 
person  forms  ?" 

Ver.  11.  According  to  the  context  the  clause  D^U^^ni 
'1  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  construed  us  causal.  For 
□"IXD  non  is  not  the  parallel  of  V\Dy ;  it  does  not  ex- 
press the  notion  of  destruction,  but  of  what  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  destruction.  Therefore  I  translate:  "for 
they  are  (properly:  they  are  in  fact,  comp,  xxiv.  5; 
xxxviii.  17 :  xxxix.  1,  eic),  smiths  of  men,"  i.  e.,  of  hu- 
man origin. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  has  announced  (chap,  xli.), 
the  first  deliverer  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
dhng  with  hini  the  one  to  be  delivered,  viz.,  the 
servant  of  God  in  the  national  sensge.  In  contrast 
with  both  of  these  he  has  presented  the  second 
and  greatest  deliverer,  the  Servant  of  God  in  a 
personal  sense  (xlii.).  In  chap,  xliii.  he  has 
portrayed  the  deliverance  in  its  chief  character- 
istics. Now  in  chap.  xliv.  he  gives  the  fullest 
efiect  to  that  element  of  his  discourse,  viz.,  the 
proof  of  divinity  by  means  of  prophecy,  which 
80  far  he  has  produced  already  four  times  like  a 
refrain,  yet  only  as  a  prelude. 
^  In  three  strophes  Jehovah  announces  Himself 
m  contrast  with  the  dead  idols  as  the  true,  living, 
omniscient,  almighty  God,  who  has  predetermined 
Israel's  deliverance,  and  now  foretells  it  so  that 
Israel  can  no  more  doubt  His  divinity.  For,  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter  the  Prophet  names  with 
the  greatest  distinctness  even  the  name  of  tlie 
prince  who  is  called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel. 
The  first  three  strophes  are  but  the  substructure 
for  this  culmination  that  is  to  crown  the  build- 
ing, that  is,  for  the  great  prophetic  act  that  is 


accomplished  in  naming  the  name  "  Kores  ''  In 
the  firsthalf  of  the  present  strophe  (ver^.  6-8)  the 
Prophet  makes  prominent  the  difference  between 
Jehovah  and  idols,  by  contrasting  the  omni- 
science and  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  with  the 
nescience  and  impotence  of  idols.  In  the  second 
half,  also  consisting  of  three  verses  (8-11),  the 
Prophet  exposes  the  folly  of  idolatry, 

2.  Thus  saith know  not  any.— Vers. 

6-8.  The  Lord  justifies  the  consoling  language 
"  fear  ye  not,"  etc.,  ver.  8,  by  first  presenting 
Himself  as  the  One  that  will  Iielp  Israel,  and  can 
help.  He  is  willing  to  help  as  being  Israel's 
King,  He  can  help  as  being  the  eternal  God  who 
has  proved  this  His  eternal  divinity.  Note  how 
the  Lord  encloses  the  predicates  of  His  existence 
relative  to  Israel  in  the  predicates  of  His  divine 
existence.  He  first  calls  Himself  Jehovah,  the 
absolutely  existent.  For  this  is  the  foundation. 
Then  He  calls  Himself  Israel's  King  and  Re- 
deemer. This  is  His  historical  revelation  rela- 
tive to  time  and  salvation,  which  is  enclosed  by 
His  eternal  divine  existence  as  by  a  ring.  The 
latter  is  completed  by  the  notion  "Jehovah  of 
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hosti."  For  by  this  is  intimated  that  the  LoBD 
is  not  only  God  per  se,  but  has  revealed  this 
divinity  already  in  a  super-terrestrial  sphere  of 
dominion.  How  consoling  for  Israel  that  He, 
who  is  God  per  se,  but  has  shown  already  that 
He  can  be  such  also  for  others  by  a  super-ter- 
restrial kingdom  of  glory,  calls  Himself  Israel's 
King  and  Redeemer  I  The  Lord  was  King  of 
Israel  while  Israel  existed  as  a  nation  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  5  ;  Ps.  Lxxiv.  12).  The  nation's 
demand  for  a  human  king  is  expressly  called  an 
insult  to  Jehovah  as  heavenly  King  (1  Sam.  viii- 
7;  xii.  12).  And  also  after  Israel  had  received 
an  earthly  royalty,  Jehovah  still  remains  forever 
its  proper,  true  and  eternal  King,  from  whom  all 
earthly  power  of  ruling  emanates  (xxxiii.  22). 
But  the  king  is  the  natural  deliverer  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  own  interest  and  honor  demand  that 
his  people  shall  not  be  ruined  (see  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix. 
9  ;  cvi.  8).  This  King  has  at  His  disposal  for 
protecting  Israel  invisible  powers,  great  in 
strength  and  numbers,  viz.,  the  heavenly  hosts 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  3,  and  Scheobdbe  in  loc; 
2  Kings  vi.  16sqq.;  Heb.  i.  14).  After  this  pre- 
face the  Lord  proceeds  with  what  He  has  in 
mind.  He  calls  Himself  the  first  and  the  last 
(xli.  4;  xlviii.  12)  beside  ■whom  there  is  no 
God  (xliii.  11 ;  xliv.  8  ;  xlv.  6,  21 ).  For  only  He 
can  be  God  who  is  before  all  and  after  all.  But 
the  Lord  assuredly  does  not  call  Himself  the 
first  and  the  last  in  the  sense  of  temporal 
succession,  as  if  He  were  only  the  first  to  come 
into  existence  and  the  last  to  remain  ;  for  that 
would  only  establish  a  difference  as  to  degree  be- 
tween Him  and  creatures.  No,  the  Lord  is  at 
the  same  time  beginning  and  end.  Alpha  and 
Omega.  He  encircles  not  only  Israel  (comp.  on 
ver.  6  a),  but  all  the  world's  history  as  a  ring. 
To  Him  everything,  beginning  and  end,  is  abso- 
lutely present. 

Therefore,  too,  He  can  prophesy,  and  therefore 
prophesying  by  means  of  a  decree  is  proof  of  His 
eternity,  i.  c,  of  His  divinity.     (On  the  relation 

of  ver.  7  to  6  6  see  Text,  and  Gram.).  o'^lp-Dp 
"  everlasting  people ;"  [English  Version  ancle  nt 
people.]  I  do  not  believe  that  this  means  the 
human  race.  The  Lord  describes  Himself  in 
the  whole  context  as  the  God  of  Israel ;  He  will 
comfort  Israel.  It  may  be  said  that  God  pro- 
phesied from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that 
humanity  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  described  as 

D7li'"Q.I?.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in 
that  case  0]f  would  not  require  a  nearer  defini- 
tion as  in  xlii.  5.  Chap.  xl.  7,  to  which  appeal 
is  made,  refers  decidedly  to  Israel,  as  we  have 

shown.  The  dead  may  be  called  D7li'-0.J^ 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  20)  because  they  are  a  special  part 
of  mankind,  in  respect  to  space  dwelling  in  a 
land  of  their  own,  and  in  respect  to  time  of  im- 
measurable duration.  But  Israel,  too,  may  be 
called  an  everlasting  people,  for  to  it  alone,  of  all 
nations,  is  promised  an  everlasting  covenant 
(Exod.  xxxi.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  8  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  5 ; 
Iv.  3 ;  Ixi.  8,  etc.),  an  everlasting  sanctuary 
fEzek.  xxxvii.  26),  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(Exod.  xl.  15  ;  Num.  xxv.  13,  etc.),  and  king- 
dom (2  Sam.  vii.  13,  16;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4  sqq.); 
indeed  it  is  expressly  said  ''  thou  hast  confirmed 


to  thyself  thy  people  Israel  to  be  a  people  unto 
thee  forever"  {dl^l}-\y  D.v'?)  2.  Sam.  vii.  24; 
comp.  1  Chr.  xvii.  22.  And  in  fact  Israel  is,  in 
a  good  sense,  the  everlasting  [wandering]  Jew, 
the  only  nation  that  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  sea 
of  nations,  like  a  river,  that  does  not  mingle  its 
waters  with  the  lake  through  which  it  flows. 
And  in  the  end  the  spiritual  Israel  will  absorb 
all  nations,  and  its  sanctuary  and  priesthood  and 
kingdom  every  other  sanctuary,  priesthood  and 
kingdom,  to  the  end  that  the  throne  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Israel's  King  and  High-priest  may  exist 
alone  through  eternity. 

The  Lord  has  challenged  the  idols  in  ver.  7  o 
to  produce  theii  ancient  prophecies,  if  they  had 
any  to  show  ;  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  he 
challenges  them  to  produce  any  new  ones  they 
have.  These  new  ones  are  designated  as  DITIN 
and  as  such  njSjn  tE'^.  I  do  not  believe  that 
by  this  immediate  future  and  remoter  future 
things  are  distinguished  (see  on  xli.  22,  23).  But 
which  ■will  come  is  the  nearer  definition  of 
nrns.  They  are  not  to  name  any  sort  of  so- 
called  future  thing,  hut  such  as  shall  also  come, 
i.  e.,  actually  come  to  pass  (see  Text,  and  Oram.). 

They  shall  foretell  for  their  own  advantage  (ID? 
see  Text,  and  Gram. ) ;  for  it  were  for  the  interest 
of  those  addressed  to  be  able  to  perform  what  is 
asked  of  them. 

Ver.  8.  If  Jehovah,  who  calls  Himself 
King  and  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  who  has 
founded  this  people  for  an  everlasting  exist- 
ence, has  furnished  the  proof  of  His  divi- 
nity by  a  demonstration  of  His  omniscience, 
then  Israel  need  not  fear.  Jehovah  has  long  in  ■ 
advance  (I!<n  as  in  xvi.  13;  xlv.  21;  xlviii.  3 
sqq.,  comp.  E'N"'P  xli.  26)  foretold  their  dis- 
tress and  the  deliverance  from  it,  and  Israel  must 
testify  that  such  is  the  fact  (xliii.  10).  Therefore 
the  Lord  can  prophesy,  and  the  fact  (only  af- 
firmed ver.  6  b)  is  demonstrated,  viz..  His  sole 
divinity.  In  the  second  clause  of  ver.  8  the 
Prophet  seems  to  have  in  mind  Ps.  xviii.  32. 

2.  They  that  make ashamed  together. 

— Vers.  9-11.  The  lash  is  now  laid  on  the  folly 
of  those  that  make  idols,  and  then  themselves  ap- 
pear as  their  witnesses,  whereas  in  fact  they  see 
nothing  of  the  future,  from  which  appears  the 
powerlessness  of  the  idols,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  their  worshippers  must  come  to  shame. 
The  words  are  throughout  in  contrast  with  what 
(vers.  6-8)  the  Lord  aflSrms  of  Himself.  The 
idols  themselves  are  guiltless.  How  can  the  poor 
blocks  help  men  making  idols  of  them  ?  But 
the  makers  of  idols  are  guilty,  hence  the  Lord 

addresses  them  ( '?3~'^V\  the  expression  only 
here).  See  Text,  and  Oram.  Jehovah  is  the 
Maker  (IS''')  of  Israel  (ver.  2)  ;  the  idol-makers 
are  the  makers  (D''^^'')  of  their  gods.  These 
idol-makers  are  vanity  ('HH),  they  sink  back 
into  chaos,  or  rather  they  produce  nothing 
better  than  chaos;  while  Israel  is  the  ever- 
lasting people  vhl}}-^})).  The  idol-makers  are 
witnesses  of  their  idols,  i.  e.,  they  testify  in 
their  own  case.     Israel  is  the  impartial  witness 
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of  Jehovah ;  the  idols  are  powerless,  useless 
images ;  Jehovah  is  the  Rock  and  Redeemer  of 
His  people.  The  idols  themselves  see  and 
Itiiow  nothing,  consequently  their  worshippers 
and  witnesses  know  nothing  (J?T  in  the  absolute 
nense  =  "  to  have  knowledge,"  as  xlv.  20  ;  Ivi. 
10)  I  to  Jehovah,  as  the  first  and  last,  all  is  pre- 
sent, the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  what  lies 
between.  Therefore  Israel  must  not  fear,  for  it 
knows  with  the  greatest  certainty  that  it  has  in 
prospect  a  glorious  deliverance.  Vers.  10,  11 
form  the  transition  to  ver.  12  sqq.  wherein  idol- 
manufacture  is  described;  ver.  10  already  pre- 
senting the  fundamental  thought  that  a,  shaped 
and  moulded  god  is  a  eontradictio  in  adjecto, 
hence  a  useless  thing.  Ver.  11  describes  the 
proper  fate  of  idol-makers,  already  intimated  by 


profitable  for  nothing.  By  D'"l3n  many 
understand  the  companions,  helpers  of  the  idol- 
makers.  But  are  not  they  identical  then ;  and  why 
make  them  specially  prominent  ?  It  is  better  to 
understand  that  the  companions  or  followers  of 
the  idols  are  intended  (comp.  D'"]3N  D'3^^  lOn 
Hos.  iv.  17).  Yet  I  would  restrict  the  meaning 
to  those  servants  of  idols  that  are  at  the  same  time 
their  manufacturers.  These  are  the  actual  allies 
of  the  idols.  For  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  productions  idolatrous  worship  is  made  to 
flourish  {e.g.,  Demetrius  in  Ephesus,  Acts  xix. 
24).  Against  this  sentence  the  idol-makers  might 
fancy  they  could  oppose  successful  resistance  by 
harmoniously  standing  up  together  en  masse.  But 
they  mistake.  They  will  still  lose  heart,  and,  in- 
stead of  one  by  one,  will  only  come  to  shame 
together. 


2.  THE  POWERLESSNESS  OF  IDOLS  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF  THEIR  WORSHIPPERS 
PROVED  BY  THE  WAY  THEY  ARE  PRODUCED. 

Chapter  XLIV.  12-17. 

12  "The  smith'  with  the  tongs 

Both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and  fashioneth  it  v?ith  hammers, 
And  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms  : 
Yea,  he  is  hungry,  and  his  strength  faileth  : 
He  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  faint. 

13  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  "rule ;  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  "line ; 
He  fitteth  it  with  planes, 

And  he  marketh  it  out  with  the  compass, 
And  maketh  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man, 
Accordmg  to  the  beauty  of  a  man ; 
That  it  may  remain  in  the  house. 

14  ''He  heweth  him  down  cedars. 

And  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 

'Which  he  ''strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest : 

He  planteth  an  'ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

15  Then  shall  it  be  for  a  man  to  burn : 

For  he  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself; 

Yea,  he  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread ; 

Yea,  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it; 

He  maketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  faileth  down  thereto. 

16  He  burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire ; 
With  part  thereof  he  eateth  flesh  ; 
He  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied : 
Yea,  he  warmeth  himself,  and  saith, 
Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire : 

17  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven  image : 
He  faileth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it, 

And  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith. 
Deliver  me;  for  thou  art  my  god. 


'  Or,  with  an  axe. 


2  Or,  taketh  courage. 


*  The  artist  in  iron  sharpens  his  toot  and  worketh,  etc. 
"  AtuI  made  choice.  f  a  cedar. 


b  line. 


•  red-chalk. 


*  To  hew,  etc.,  he  took. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL 


Ver.  12.  The  words  1V;7?3  HtI^  Iffin  as  they  now 
stand  mock  every  effort  at  exposition.  For  if  we  take 
l?]!!  as  a  verb  [so  J.  A.  A.],  which  conflicts  with  the  pa- 

rallel  D'Xj;  jyin  ver.  13,  and  translate  "exferrobipen- 
31 


nimfacit"  (Tabo.),  or  if  we  take  connectedly  Sj13  I!'^^ 
nsfaberfarrarius,  and  let  -t}S}):2  depend  on  a  latent  verb 
tyin  ("  the  smith  prepares  an  axe,"  Ge.=!en.),  or  on  the 
foHowing  'lys  ("  the  amjth— a  hatchet  ho  works  up  In 
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the  glowing  coals,  viz.,  into  an  idol,"  Hitzig),  or  let  it  be 
subject  with  V7  supplied  ("  the  iron  smith  has  a  great 
chisel,"  JJBLirzscHj,  or  if  we  connect  the  three  words 
and  tr.inslate  :  ■■  the  master,  in  iron  of  the  axe  he  works 
in  the  glowing  coals."  Haijn  ;  "  the  forger  of  edge-tools 
—he  works  with  coals,"  Knobbl, — in  any  case  we  en- 
counter grammatical  difficulties,  or  we  obtain  an  unsa- 
tisfactory sense.    The  LXX.  translates  :  on  wftce   tck- 

ruv  niS-qpoi',  axeTTapvo}  eipyaaaTO  avTO.     Now  this  ci^ui-e  is 

nothing  else  tlian  the  foregoing  ^^^  For  '^'^T^  n:ioan3 
"  to  be  pointed  ;"  Hiph.  nnH  "  to  point,  sharpen."  Now 
Cheyne  thinlis  that  a  word  such  as  inn  has  been  lost 
from  the  beginning  of  ver.  12;  Deutzsch  believes  that 
Tnn  has  dropped  out.  But  nothing  at  all  has  fallen  out. 
Only  the  Masoretic  point  Soph-pasuk  is  to  be  put  after 
V^y.  Then  in"' is  quite  simply  the  imperf.  Hiph.  of 
'y\Y\y  which  imperf.  occurs  in  only  one  other  place,  utz., 
Prov.  xxvii.  17,  where  it  reads; 

Jinui-'ja   irr*   e/'Ki   in^   Sn^a  bma  i.  e., 

<■■■      ■■•  --  -rtT         v:-:  V;- 

"  iron  on  iron  sharpens,  and  a  man  sharpens  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  neighbor."  Of  course,  according  to  rule 
the  consonants  must  be  pointed  nn"'-    And  it  is  quite 

■"T 

possible  that  this,  or  nn""  (od.f.  Dn]_  Geeen,  §  140,  5)  is 
the  original  reading  of  our  text.  As  the  imperf.  Hiph. 
onnn  is  a  very  rare  form,  while  nn"*  "  urwi,"  is  a  very 
frequent  word,  confounding  of  the  former  with  the  lat- 
ter is  easily  explained  ;  and  as  IfT*  does  not  suit  in  ver, 
12,  but  does  suit  in  ver.  11,  it  was  natural  to  place  the 
Soph-pasuk  after  it.  In  Prov.  xxvii.  17,  also,  the  Maso- 
rets  have  both  times  taken  irT*  in  the  sense  of  una, 
(comp.  EwALD,  Lehrh.,  p.  559)  But  this  construction  is 
very  harsh,  because  IfT  must  then  not  only  be  taken 
as  a  preposition,  but  is,  moreover,  in  a  strange  manner 
joined  with  the  prefix  3  (instead  of  0)?  or  7J?).  Most 
probably,  therefore,  we  are  to  read  in'  in  this  place,  or 
(less  correctly  as  apocopated  Hiph.  from  niH  =  H^H. 

TT  -T 

see  ZoECKLEa  on  Prov.  xxvii.  17)  ITT'. 

The  7?"13  ^!?D'  ^^  remarked,  is  in  parallelism  with 
the  D'lf>'  \^^r\  ver.  13  (comp.  |3X  l^'^n  Exod.  xxviii. 
11).    Therefore    tyin   is  stat.  constr.  from   '{2/'^X^   (see 

List). "1V;^0  (from  the  rad.  inus.  IVJ?,  which  likelVn 

in  the  dialects,  l*:;n,  D^P,  nVH,  jr^p  has  the  sense 
of  cutting)  is  an  edge-tool ;  noc  necessarily  a  hatchet— 
7^*£3  is  used  here  absolutely  =  "  to  do  work ;"'  a  use,  in- 
deed, that  is  rare,  but  comp.  iliii.  13  =  "  I  effect."  More- 
over the  word  is  mainly  poetic,  and  hence  a  freer  use 

of  it  is  possible. DHD  (ajrain  only  liv.  16 ;  Prov.  xxvi. 

T  '.• 
21)  is  the  fire-coal. ni3pO  onlyhere  in  Isaiah;  comp. 

11.1. 

Ver.  13.  nt^r  air.  Ae-j,  "red  chalk." j~n;;:;pO,  air. 


Key.  from  _yyp  *'  abscind&re"  therefore  also  an  edge-tool; 

Tabq.  X^SdIXi  ('■/tiiAij,  scalprum,  tool  of  the  sculptor. 

njinO  from  J^n  "circwiare, an-.  \ey.  "the  circle."— IXfl 

T         :  -  T 

is  originally  =  T^J^  "  cireuire  "  (hence  of  the  course  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  land.  Josh.  xv.  9,  IL ;  xviii.  14, 17). 
Piel  is  then  "  circuitum  facere,''^  "  to  make  outlines,  to 

outline."  It  occurs  only  here. If  the  reading  ^mNH^ 

at  the  end  of  the  first  clause,  is  correct,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  difference  between  it  and  tiie  same  word 
following,  then  it  seems  to  me  very  much  to  correspond 
with  the  context  to  take  the  latter  as  denominaiivum  from 
IKH  in  the  sense  of  "  to  make  beautiful."  Thus,  c.  g., 
\i;~\)^  "  to  make  roots"  (xl.  24)  stands  along  with  ^*liy 
"to  eradicate," '1_j;o  "to  make  a  storm  (■^^*D),  to  storm 
forth,"  along  with  '^}?0  "  to  drive  forth."  In  that  case 
our  form  were  decidedly  to  be  pronounced  j'tlworehu. 

Ver.  14.  I  cannot  believe  that  n'^37  here  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  conjugntio  pcriphrastica.  Ver. 
14  describes  how  a  forest  is  planted  out  and  grown 
large.    Thus  also  Hahn.    This  statement  of  the  aim  is 

simply  put  first,  and  1  in  np""!  refers  backwards. 

D'T'^X  mD7  is  said,not  as  if  only  cedars  were  planted. 
That  would  conflict  with  what  follows  where  other  sorts 
of  trees  are  named.  But  only  the  noblest  sort  stands 
for  all,  as  if  one  were  to  say  :  to  have  apples  to  eat  I  set 
out  an  orchard.  The  meaning  there  is  not  that  the  or- 
chard consisted  only  of  apple-trees.    HTin,  o.ir.  Aey., 

T  r  • 
commonly  supposed  to  mean  "the  ilex,  rock-oak"  (the 

evergreen  oak  of  the  south  ").  jlbx  the  oak  generally. 
]*B^  "to  make  firm,"  "fix,"  in  the  sense  of  "choosing," 
comp.  xli.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  16,  18.  pN  (with  J  minusc.) 
also  an-.  Key.  It  is  strange  that  the  planting  of  trees  is 
said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  *'  felling  cedars,"  and  that 
then  no  cedars  are  named  among  the  planted  trees 
Hence  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  a  T  was  mis- 
taken for  }  finale  mfnusc,  and  that  it  ought  to  read  I'lX- 
But  in  Assyrian  "irini  Labnttna"  is  the  common  desig- 
nation for  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  Along  with  that  is 
found  also  for  cedars  irsi  (Schrader,  Keitinschr.  u.d.  A. 
T.,  p.  271  sq ),  so  that  in  both  languages  I"iX  and  pj< 
have  kindred  meaning,  and  the  conjecture  of  Schrader 
seems  well-founded,  that  both  expressions  signify  only 
different  species  of  the  genua  Pinus  (the  cedar  resem- 
bles our  larch).  Hence  those  are  right  who,  following 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulo.,  prefer  the  meaning  "^inus" 
to  that  of  "  orniLs" 
Ver.  15.    According   to   what  precedes,  the   notion 

*'tree"  in  general  is  the  subject  of  TTTIV pU'J  i^ain 

only  Ps.  Ixxviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9. HJD   see  List. 

1'07  is  used  here  as  singular,  as  probably  liii.  8  ;  Deut. 

T 

xxxiii.  2.    Comp.  Ewald,  §  247,  d. 

Ver.  16.  "I^X  T\''N"1  as  videre  mortem,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  49; 
vitam,  Eccl.  ix.  9;  somnumr,  Eccl.  viii.  16;  fc^nem,  Jer. 
V.  12,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


The  truth,  already  uttered  in  the  foregoing 
prtrophe,  that  making  a  god  is  a  senseless  per- 
formance, is  here  put  in  the  strongest  light.  The 
Prophet  describes  in  a  drastic  manner  what  a 
monstrous  contrast  there  is  between  the  honor 
that  men  put  upon  the  idol   and   the  elements 


from  which  its  originates.  He  first  describes 
briefly  the  origin  of  a  metal  idol.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  combined  labor  of  edge-tools,  not- 
coals,  hammering  and  human  sweat.  Hard  work 
that,  and  such  as  makes  one  hungry  and  thirsty. 
What  sort  of  a  god  is  that  which  must  be  fashioned 
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with  bitter  sweat  and  from  such  difficult,  coarse 
and  hard  material !  What  a  contrast  with  the 
God  who  is  spirit  (ver.  12).  More  particularly 
he  describes  how  a  wooden  idol  comes  into  exist- 
ence. The  artist  in  wood  has  easier  work.  He 
stretches  the  line  so  as  to  have  a  sdck  of  the  de- 
sired size.  Next,  with  red  chalk,  he  draws  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  which  he  then  executes  with 
his  tool,  giving  it,  with  the  aid  of  the  circle, 
beauty  of  form.  Thus  the  block,  by  the  art  of  the 
master,  takes  an  outward  human  form,  as  is  proper 
in  ordsr  to  live  in  human  society.  But  the  block 
cannot  be  elevated  beyond  this.  Inwardly  it  re- 
mains still  a  block.  mXDn  in  parallelism  with 
n'J3n  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  progress  in 
thought:  not  merely  according  to  the  human 
copy  generally,  but  he  makes  it  according  to 
what  is  splendor,  glory  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  the  work 
of  art  may  even  represent  the  human  form  quite 
in  its  lofty  ideal,  still  it  gives  only  the  external 
outline.  Evidently  the  Prophet,  by  D'S;?  tyin 
meant,  not  a  bungler,  but  a  real  artist  (ver.  13). 

But  now  the  Prophet  goes  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  stuff  itself  of  which  the  wood-idol  is  made. 

He  describes  how  trees  are  planted  so  as  to 
make  a  forast,  how  the  rain  gives  them  increase 
(ver.  14) :  then  how  such  a  tree  is  felled,  in  order 


to  make  a  fire  with  part  of  it,  for  heating  and 
cooking,  and  with  another  to  make  an  idol  (ver. 
15).  Thus,  recapitulating,  of  the  tree,  one  half 
of  which  is  used  for  heating,  and  the  other  half 
for  preparing  food,  what  remains  is  made  into  an 
idol  that  is  worshipped  and  is  summoned  for  aid 
as  the  only  refuge.  One  would  suppose  that  if 
one  half  were  used  for  warming  and  the  other  for 
cooking,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  But  ver. 
17  speaks  of  a  remnant  (O'lKKJ).  By  this  the 
Prophet  would  manifestly  intimate  that  not  even 
one  of  the  two  chief  halves  of  the  trunk  is  ap- 
plied to  making  the  idol,  but  only  spare  wood, 
say,  the  stump  in  the  ground.  ["  Tliis  incon- 
gruity has  no  existence  in  the  original :  because, 
as  all  the  other  modern  writers  are  agreed,  the 
fir.st  and  second  Vxn  of  ver.  16  are  one  and  the 
same  half,  and  the  other  is  not  introduced  till  the 
next  verse." — J.  A.  A.]  Earth-born  block,  wa- 
tered by  rain,  essentially  destined  for  healing  and 
cooking,  only  formed  into  an  idol  image  by  the 
way — such  things  gods  1 

AH  the  interpreters  since  Calvin  quote  the 
striking  parallel  from  Horace  (Sat.  I.  8.) : 

Olim  fruncus  eram  ficulnus,inutiU  lignum^ 

Cam  f'ibsr,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapu:nf 

Maluit  esse  Deum. 


2.  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  OF  IDOLATROUS  NONSENSE. 
Chapter  XLIV.  18-20. 

18  They  have  not  known  nor  understood  : 

For  he  hath  'shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  see ; 
And  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  understand. 

19  And  none  'considereth  in  his  heart, 

Neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  understanding  to  say, 

I  have  burned  part  of  it  in  the  fire  ; 

Yea,  also  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof; 

I  'have  roasted  flesh,  and  eaten  it : 

And  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomination  ? 

Shall  I  fall  down  to  Hhe  stock  of  a  tree  ? 

20  'He  feedeth  on  ashes :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside, 
That  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  °nor  say, 

Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ? 


'  He'i.  daubed. 
•  I  will  roast. 


*  Heb.  setieth  to  his  heart 
o  He  who  feeds. 


8  Heb.  that  which  comes  of  a  tree. 
"  as  he  says  not. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  18.  It  seems  strange  that  nt3  is  pointed  with  Pat- 
tahh  instead  of  Kametz.  For  no  root  nHQ  from  which 
no  might  come  is  used  ;  biU  from  niO,  which  occurs 
often  especially  in  Ezekiel,  the  third  per?,  perf.  ma«t 
Bound  ntO  (comp.  Lev.  xiv.  42).  The  context  gives  no 
Intimatinn  of  Jehovah  being  the  author  of  the  nupwo-i? 
(uomp.  Rom.  ix.).  Hence  it  seems  to  rae  that  we  may 
t^k"  nn  as  a  nominal  form,  which  owing  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  '^jt  and  '1j>,  would  then  be  pointed  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  derivativeB  from  '^i',  to  distinguish 


GRAMMATICAI.. 

it  from  the  verbal  form  nt3.  This  might  occur  the  mora 
easily  since  the  word  does  not  stand  in  pause,  but  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  following  word.  The  sin- 
gular is  to  be  explained  from  the  neutral  construction 
of  the  preceding  predicate  word. 

Ver.  19.  The  expression  nV  Sk  yiiT\{rotroveHere  in 
pectus,  viz..  the  thing  objectively  noticed,  occurs  on  the 
ground  of  Deut.  iv.  39;  xxx.  1;  1  Kings  viii.  47;  Lam. 
iii.  21.  It  occurs  again  in  Isa.  xlvi.  8,  where  7)7  for  7X 
makes  no  difference  in  the  meaning.-     '^'-"  •"<-■■*-"- 


-The  substan- 
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tiyeg  nVT  and  DjOn  repeat  in  another  form  the 
verbs  of  the  same  root  in  ver.  IS. It  need  not  occa- 
sion surprise  that  with  n'7XN  the  discourse  suddenly 
makes  a  transition  to  the  imperfect.  For  the  saying 
of  the  idol-worshipper,  which  is  introduced  by  TDxS 
falls  in  the  moment  where  he  warms  himself  and  has 
baked  bread.  Now,  he  says,  I  will  also  roast  meat  and 
eat,  and  make  the  remnant  of  the  wood  into  an  idol. 
Ver.  20.  nj^l  "to  pasture,"  then  vesci,  nutriri,  with 


accusative  of  the  thing,  is  used  here  as  in  the  expres- 
sions nn  n;?i  hos.  xii.  2 ;  n:wx  ps.  ixxvii.  3 ;  ph^m 

Prov.  XV.  14,  etc. vHin,  relative  clause;   the  word 

from  ^ip\,"vilem  ease."  Hiph.  "  iudt/icare,  to  mock." — 
The  general  meaning  of  the  Vav.  in  TOX^  N7I  is  spe- 
cialized by  the  context  in  the  sense  of  assigning  a  rea- 
son. So  I  feel  obliged  to  explain  it,  because  t^'^  can 
neither  be  taken  de  conatu  (Delitzsch),  nor,  fwith  Haun) 
in  the  sense  of  "  the  soul-saving  knowledge." 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


In  these  versea  the  Prophet  shows  what  ia  the 
cause  and  operation  of  that  senseless  idolatry. 
The  cause  is  blindness  and  perversity  of  heart. 
The  insane  folly  of  what  they  do  is  not  perceived 
by  these  men  (J'Ti  [O'^"  to  have  knowledge, 
penetration;"  comp.  ver.  9;  xxxii.  4;  xlv.  20  ; 
Ivi.  10 :  moreover,  the  entire  expression  is  from 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  4),  for  because  their  inward  sense,  the 
heart,  is  as  if  stuck  together,  as  though  smeared 
over  with  mortar  and  whitewash,  so,  too,  the 
outward  eye  is  stuck  together,  so  that  they  cannot 
see.  The  stupidity  is  aggravated;  hence  the 
Prophet  cannot  find  words  severe  enough  for 
reproof.  Hence  in  ver.  19  he  begins  anew  to 
enumerate  the  bad  products,  after  having,  ver. 
18,  named  the  source  of  them. — n3J7in,  abomi- 
nation, is  an  expression  that  the  Prophet  takes 
out  of  his  own  lieart  and  ascribes  to  the  idolater. 
This  happens  also  elsewhere  in  another  fa.shion 
(comp.  Exod.  viii.  22;  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  wliich 
perhaps  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet;  Jer. 


xvi.  18;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  etc.). — 70  (only  here 
in  Isa.)  according  to  its  fundamental  meaning  is 
" manare,  fitiere,  projlvere,"  and  according  to  the 
meanings    that    occur    elsewhere    (Job  xl.   20, 

D"in  713='' products  of  the  mountains;"  1  Kings 
vi.  38,  ''the  rain-month  Bui;"  comp.  7l3D)t 
ia  not  a  piece  of  a  tree,  but  a  product  of  a  tree. — 
The  conclusion  is  couched  in  an  utterance  that 
sounds' like  a  judicial  sentence.  Ashes  are  the 
emblem  of  something  that  deceives ;  one  thinks 
he  is  to  eat  and  see  something  good,  and  behold 
it  is  ashes,  Job  xiii.  12.  Therefore  he  that  nour- 
islies  himself  with  ashes,  a  heart  that  is  blind 
itself,  has  wrought  misleadingly  on  his  outward 
conduct.  The  second  half  of  ver.  20  I  regard 
with  HiTZiG  as  a  conclusion,  which  names  the 
effect  of  this  insane  idolatry.  It  is  this:  the 
man  does  not  deliver  his  soul.  He  would  save 
it  did  he  awake  in  season  to  the  conviction  that 
a  lie  (so  evei-ything  is  called  that  belongs  to 
idolatry)  is  in  his  hand  (as  a  would-be  staff). 


4.  JEHOVAH,  THE  CREATOR  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  CAN  PROPHESY,  AND 
HE  PROPHESIES  THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  HIS  PEOPLE  BY  KORES. 


Chapter  XLIV.  21-28. 


21 


Remember  these,  O  Jacob  and  Israel  -, 
'For  thou  art  my  servant : 
I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou  a?'i  my  servant : 
O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  me. 

22  I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions, 
And,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins  : 

■Return  unto  me  ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee. 

23  Sing,  O  ye  heavens  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it: 
Shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  : 

Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains, 

0  forest,  and  every  tree  therein  : 
For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob, 
And  glorified  himself  in  Israel. 

24  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  redeemer. 
And  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb, 

1  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things; 
That  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone  ; 
That  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself; 

25  That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liars, 
And  maketh  diviners  mad  : 
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That  turneth  wise  men  backward, 
A.nd  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish  ; 

26  That  confirmeth  the  word  of  his  servant. 

And  performeth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers  ; 
That  saith  to  Jerusalem,  ''Thou  shalt  be  inhabited ; 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  "Ye  shall  be  built. 
And  I  will  raise  up*  the  'decayed  places  thereof: 

27  That  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry. 
And  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  : 

28  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd, 
And  shall  perform  all  my  pleasuie  : 

Even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ; 
And  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid. 


1  Heb.  waste  places* 
•  That. 


i>  She. 


'  they. 


<i/UT. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words  used,  espe- 
cially: Ver.  23.  Sxj— "INiJ.  Ver.26.  SdO  comp.  2Sam. 
XT.  21.  Ver.  26.  D'pD.  Ver.  27.  n'71S  ;  and  also  verse 
21,  Jacob  and  Israel.  Ver.  26.  Jerusalem  and  Judah  in 
parallelism.    Vei'.  28.  VST}- 

Ver.  21.  After  "  Israel "  supply,  not  n'^X-'Ot,  but 
simply  "131.  The  other  would  make  flat  tautology.  Of 
course  the  thing  to  be  remembered  is  as  little  ditferent 
as  are  Jacob  and  Israel.  But  parallelism  requires  the 
object  to  be  named  each  time  in  different  words.  And 
this  condition  is  met  when  we  supply  \j]  after  "  Is- 
rael," and  take  ""^  as  denoting  the  object,  and  not  as 

causal. '7,  instead  of  ''H^^*  simply  repeated,  would 

doubtless  indicate  the  servant-relation  of  Israel  to  be 
not  a  mere  outward  relation  of  possession,  but  one  of 

ethical  ownership. 1  think  that  in  ■'Jtjjn  the  suffix 

has  the  meaning  of  '7,  as  in  'm'tSi?  Bzek.  xxix.  3,  and 
as  the  suflJx  of  the  2(i  per.  in  'Tjia/lp  Ixv.  5  stands  for 
'I?.  It  is  true  that  Niphal  in  its  reflexive  meaning  often 
implies  an  ideal  transitive  notion  on  which  an  object 
may  depend  (comp.  the  verbs  X3],  )f3Wi,  20i  Judg. 
xix.22,  ;;p3J  Isa.  lix.  5,  Qn^J  Ps.  cix.  3,  efc.)  But  with 
nwi  this  lundamental  meaning  is  very  doubtful,  and 
moreover,  whether  it  be  removere  or  exarescere  (comp. 
xli.  17 ;  Jer.  li.  30),  one  does  not  see  how  the  Niphal  may 
be  taken  in  a  reflexive  sense  so  as  to  acquire  a  meaning 
analogous  to  the  transitive  Kal  (comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  33  ; 
Lam.  iiL  17).    And  it  seems  to  me,  too,  (hat  would  the 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Prophet  express  a  '*  forget-me-not,"  he  would  surely 

have  used  7X  rather  than  the  strict,  legal  ^57. 

Ver.  24.  K'thibh  TlK'n  is  to  be  read  'nK  'D ;  and 
the  LXX.  and  Vulo.  have  eo  read.  K'ri  has  TIND. 
which  is  for  sense  about  the  same  as  ^2?3D  =  "  out  from 
me,"  "mea  m"  (Tabs.  'rnOja)-  HND  (comp.  o.  g , 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  30;  Josh.  xi.  20)  means  the  same  as  DJ?D 
(e.  jr.,  viii.  18;  Ps.  cxxi.  2),  but  neither  of  these  occur 
again  in  exactly  the  sense  demanded  here.  Consider, 
moreover,  that  the  abruptness  of  ^Jlt<  ^D  were  strange, 
and  that  an  original  TIX  'D  were  much  easier  changed 
into  'nXO  than  vice  versa,  because  the  former  is  the 
more  difficult  reading,  and  it  results  that  we  must  give 
the  K'thibh  the  preference.  It  manifestly  corresponds 
to  the  passage  xl.  13;  "Who  hath  directed  (compre- 
hended) the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd,  etc.,  with  whom  took  he 
counsel,  etc.  ?" 

Vers.  26,  27.  In  this  long  sentence,  DDlpK  and  ty'aiX 
are  the  only  verbs  in  vhich  the  Prophet  returns  from 
the  participle  to  the  principal  form.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  not  another  example  of  such  an  extended  par- 
ticipial construction.  The  great  animation  of  the  Pro- 
phet renders  this  long-continued  tension  possible. 

Ver.  28.  As  73'n  is  always  construed  elsewhere  as 
masc,  ^^^^  must  be  taken  as  2d  pers.,  unless  one 
prefers  to  assume  that  the  form  HOlfl  is,  as  it  were,  at- 
tracted by  nj3n,  and  that  accordingly  73''r!  as  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city  is  conceived  of  as  fern.  The  latter  ia 
grammatically  not  impossible. 


EXEGETICAL 

1.  The  cycle  of  prophecy  which  embrace.s 
chapters  xl.-xlviii.  has  its  culmination  in  this 
strophe,  wliich  represents  about  the  middle.  All 
that  precedes  points  to  this  crowning  summit 
™ioh  is  concentrated  in  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  "  Kores  "  or  Cyrus.*  The  strophe  consists  of 
a  general  and  of  a  particular  part.  In  the  first 
we  have  a  recapitulation  in  general  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Israel's  deliverance,  and  heaven  and  earth 


[The  Author,  with  little  exception,  uses  the  form 
ivores,  yet  tjuite  frequently  also  Cvriis,  without  expla- 
nation of  his  preference.  The  translation  does  not  fol- 
low mm  in  this,  but  adheres  to  Cyrus,  except  in  a  few 
inslanoes  that  explain  themselves.— Tb.] 


AND  CRITICAL, 
are  summoned  to  manifest  their  joy  at  that  deli- 
verance (vers.  21-23).  In  the  second  particular 
these  foundations  and  guaranties  of  the  deliver- 
ance are  specified  more  exactly.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  part  forms  a 
single  period,  which  as  by  steps  leads  up  to  the 
crowning  point,  the  name  of  Cyrus  (vers.  24-28). 

2.  Remember  these in  Israel — Vers.  21 

-23.  These  verses  are  closely  connected  with  vers. 
24-28.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  prelude  to  them, 
an  introduction  that  presents  in  mux  the  funda- 
mental thoughts.  That  the  short  section,  vers. 
24-28,  should  be  so  prefaced  ought  to  occasion  no 
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surprise  in  view  of  its  immense  importance.  For 
in  it  is  to  be  accomplished  the  great  transaction 
of  the  Lord  by  which  He  would  show  and  demon- 
strate how  He  differs  from  idols,  and  that  He 
alone  has  the  power  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the 
Exile,  and  thereby  to  stablish  also  the.principle  of 

the  "  everlasting  deliverance "  (D'dSi;?  r\i)rii>p), 
xlv.  17.  That  is  nothing  else  than  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Cyrus  (see  below).  Remember 
these  cannot  possibly  relate  merely  to  what  imme- 
diately precedes,  in  view  of  the  contents  of  vers. 
21-28.  The  Prophet,  in  what  follows,  recapitu- 
lates all  the  primary  ideas  of  chapters  xl.-xliv., 
therefore  Israel  is  to  remember  just  that,  and,  in 
fact,  all  that  the  Prophet  now  endeavors  to  call 
to  mind.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  is  one  of 
the  chief  notions  in  our  section  (xli.  8,  9  ;  xlii.  1, 
19;  xliii.  10;  xlic.  1,  2).  Let  Israel  remember 
that  it  is  the  servant  of  (iod,  and  it  will  remember 
the  pith  and  central  point  of  all  of  which  chapters 
xl.  and  xliv.  discoui'se,  and,  in  so  far  "  for  thou 
art  my  servant"  is  essentially  identical  with 

"these"  (n^N).  The  words  I  have  formed  thee, 
thou  art  my  servant,  are  not  only  an  emphatic 
repetition  meant  for  confirmation,  but  also  a  proof 
of  that  fundamental  idea.  For  Israel  did  not  be- 
come the  servant  of  Jehovah  by  accident,  but  by 
reason  of  a  well-considered  decree  carried  out  in 
the  most  methodical  manner.  Comp.  xliii.  1,  7, 
10,  21 ;  xliv.  2,  and  see  2'ext.  and  Oram.  There- 
fore Israel  shall  not  be  forgotten  (xlix.  14 
sq.)  'JE'jn,  ''thou  shalt  be  unforgotten  to  me," 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  stands  in  intentional  and 
artistic  contrast  with  "  Bemember,"  with  which 
the  verse  begins.  At  the  same  time  it  forms  a  fit- 
ting transition  to  what  follows.  See  2'ext.  and 
Gram. 

Ver.  22  a.  I  have  blotted  out,  etc.,  calls  to 
mind  a  second  foundation  of  Israel's  promised 
salvation.  It  looks  back  to  xliii.  25.  While  the 
cloud  of  Israel's  guilt  is  still  between  them  and 
the  countenance  of  the  Lord,  Israel  must  still  fear 
His  wrath.  But  let  it  disappear  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  restrain  the  Lord's  display  of  grace. 
Then  he  says :  return  unto  me.  This  cannot 
mean  the  inward,  moral  return.  For  that  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  blotting  out  of  sin.  What  the 
Prophet  means  is  the  return  from  the  Exile  to  the 
place  where  the  Lord  has  His  fire  and  hearth 
(xxxi.  9).  Thus  Jeremiah  also  uses  the  word 
3W  in  a  variety  of  senses.  See  remarks  on  Jer. 
xxxi.  21.  For  I  have  redeemed  thee  in- 
volves the  idea :  the  purchase  price  for  thee 
(comp.  on  xliii.  4),  is  paid,  therefore  thou  art 
free  and  canst  return  home.  Sing,  O  ye  hea- 
vens,^ eto.,  ver.  23.  The  deliverance  of  Israel 
must  interest  the  whole  world,  not  only  because 
all  that  the  Lord  does  is  important  to  all,  but 
also  because  all  must  see  in  that  the  guaranty 
of  their  own  salvation.  Hence  the  heights  and 
depths  should  burst  forth  in  praise.  The  heavens 
represent  the  heights  above  the  earth,  the  nrnnn 
(only  here  in  Isa.,  comp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  10;  cxxxix. 
15,  etc.),  are  the  depths  of  the  earth  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  Thus  what  is  highest  above  man  and 
lowest  beneath  him  .shall  rejoice,  and  that  in 
union  with  what  is  highest  on  the  earth  itself. 
These  last  are  the  mountains  (xlix.  13) ;  to  which 


in  the  parallelism  there  is  no  antithesis  because 
"  the  deeps  of  the  earth  "  have  for  antithesis,  not 
only  the  heavens,  but  also  the  mountains.  Yet, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  pairs  of  clauses,  that  is 
named  that  gives  animation  to  the  mountains  and 
serves  them  instead  of  hands  to  clap  with,  im., 
the  trees  (Iv.  12).  nty^  (comp.  x.  13;  xli.  4)  has 
as  its  ideal  object  what  is  held  up  to  view  in  vers. 
21,  22,  or  what  is  intimated  by  "  I  have  redeemed 
thee."  This  appears  additionally  from :  for  the 
LORD  hath  redeemed  Jacob:  for  these 
words  stand  parallel  with  :  "  for  the  Lord  hath 
done,"  repeating  and  explaining  the  latter  ex- 
pression only  in  a  difl'erent  form.  We  had  a 
similar  declaration  of  praise,  xlii.  10  sqq.  (comp. 
xlix.  13),  which,  however,  appealed  to  a  more 
limited  sphere.  This  call  on  heaven  and  earth 
(as  i.  2)  shows  that  we  stand  at  a  very  important 
turning  point.  And  glorified  himself  in  Is- 
rael.— By  redeeming  Israel  tlie  Lord  glorifies 
Himself.  But  whereas  the  redemption  is  set 
forth  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  glorifying  of 
Jehovah  is  something  that  lasts  forever.    Hence 

the  perf.  /NJ,  and  the  imperf.  ")NDn\ 

3.  Thus   saith be   laid.— Vers.  24-28. 

In  reference  to  this  verse  Delitzsch  says :  "  the 
prophecy  takes  a  new  flight,  becoming  ever  more 
distinctive."  This  is  true,  indeed ;  especially  in 
relation  to  vers.  21-23.  And  yet  also  it  only  re- 
capitulates the  chief  thoughts  of  chaps,  xl.-liv. 
These  it  builds  up  step  on  step,  which  lead  up  to 
the  apex  on  which  the  name  of  Cyrus  shines  out 
to  us.  The  discourse  begins  with  Jehovah's 
being  Israel's  Redeemer  and  Former  (ver.  24), 
(comp.  vers.  21,  22).  For  it  treats  of  Israel's 
salvation,  and  what  follows  is  to  demonstrate 
that  none  but  Israel's  God  can  effect  this,  and 
that  He  will  efl^ect  it.  The  first  stone  of  tliis  proof 
is  laid  by  the  Lord's  declaring  Himself  to  be 
the  One  who  makes  all,  who  spreads  out  the 
heavens  alone,  that  extends  the  north  without 
any  one  being  there  as  a  helper  (TIN^O  see  Text. 
and  Gram.).  That  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens  is  a  repetition  from  xl.  22;  that 
spreadeth  abroad  the  earth,  is  from  xlii.  5. 
Thus  the  Prophet  comprehends  in  brief  what  he 
had  said  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapters 
about  God's  creative  omnipotence  (xl.  12-14,  21- 
26;  xli.  4  ;  xlii.  5).  In  those  representations  he 
had  brought  out  the  nothingness  of  idols,  in  the 
strongest  light  of  contrast  (xl.  1.5-20;  xli.  6,  7: 
xlii.  8,  17  ;  xliv.  8-20).  He  had  also  represented 
Jehovah's  omnipresence  and  omniscience  and 
eternity,  and  in  xli.  1^  we  have,  as  the  first  test 
of  Jehovah's  power  to  foretell  the  (relative) 
future,  an  obscure  announcement  of  Cyrus,  the 
name  concealed,  and  of  Israel's  destined  deliver- 
ance by  him  (xli.  8-20).  The  heathen  idols  were 
challenged  to  produce  their  prophecy,  b>it  are  put 
to  shame  (xli.  21-29;  xliii.  9-13;  xliv.  6  sqq.). 
Opposed  to  this  pitiable  inability  of  the  idols,  the 
Lord  prepares  to  announce  something  far  more 
glorious,  viz.,  a  far  more  glorious  Kedeemer  and 
Saviour  in  a  yet  more  remote  future.  To  all  this, 
therefore,  that  the  Lord  from  xl.  on  had  said, 
especially  of  the  ignorance  of  idols  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  regard  to  the  future,  our  ver.  25  refers 
in  brief  recapitulation :  "  Who  frustrateth 
the  lying-signs,  and  makes  the  diviners 
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fools,"  eta.  Comp.  xl.  17 ;  xli.  21-24,  29 ;  xlii. 
17  ■  xliv.  11.  Our  text  serves  to  complete  in 
one  reapect  the  passages  cited.  That  the  servers 
of  idols,  or  heathen  diviners  had  even  made  at- 
tempts to  prophesy  is  not  said  in  these  passages, 
nor  is  it  denied.  Only  their  incapacity  and  com- 
ing to  shame  are  spoken  of.  But  in  our  passage 
it  is  presupposed  that  they  have  actually  attempted 
to  prophesy.  Hence  it  reads  ^1  ninS  ^30. 
Heathen  divination  was  in  great  part  the  inter- 
prelation  of  signs.  These  signs  (auguria)  are  the 
ninx.  But  as  D'''n3  niPS  they  are  lying  signs 
(comp.  xvi.  6),  which,  therefore,  as  idle  counsel 
(2  Sam.  XV.  34),  or  as  a  broken  covenant  (such  is 
the  most  frequent  use  of  131],  xxxiii.  8 ;  Gen. 
xvii.  14;  Exod.  xxvi.  25,  44,  etc.)  come  to  no- 
thing. The  wizards  (D'DDp  iii.  2)  He  makes 
appear  fools  (properly  delusive  glitter,  Job  xii. 
17 ;  Eccl.  vii.  7 ) ;  He  repels  the  wise  so  that 
their  counsel  and  work  make  no  progress  but  go 
backwards  (xlii.  17),  and  their  prudence  must 

prove  to  be  folly  {'30  comp.  2  Sam.  xv.  31). 

But  how  totally  different  is  it  with  the  prophecy 
proceeding  from  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
God  by  His  servants  and  messengers  1  "  Behold, 
the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  do  I  declare:  before  they  spring  forth  (ger- 
minate) I  tell  you  of  them,"  xlii.  9.  To  these  words 
and  also  xliii.  12  our  passage  corresponds.  Yea, 
the  LoED  causes  the  word  of  his  servant  to 
receive  continuance  and  reality  {0''pD  in 
this  sense,  only  this  once  in  Isa.;  comp.  Dt.  ix.  5 ;  1 
Sam.  i.  23,  etc.],  and  fulfills  the  counsel  of  his 
messengers,  i.  e.,  the  counsel  that  He  took  and 
has  announced  by  His  messengers.  According 
to  the  context  a  prophetic  word  is  meant.  Hence 
"servant"  and  "messengers"  must  be  prophets. 
And  it  is,  to  me,  quite  probable  tliat  "  servant" 
designates  that  prophet  who  first  and  chiefly,  as 
the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  his  successors, 
prophesied  these  things  of  the  Exile ;  and  that  is 

Isaiah,  13^  and  "jNvO  are  conjoined  here  as  in 
chap.  xlii.  19,  though  in  another  sense.  That 
Baith  to  Jerusalem,  etc.,  ver.  26.  Now  is 
declared  wherein  this  fulfilment  of  the  word 
announced  by  the  prophets  shall  consist.  The 
LoHD  shall  say  to  Jerusalem  thou  shalt  be  in- 
habited (v.  8),  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah 
ye  shall  be  built,  and  her  ruins  I  'will 
raise.  In  reference  to  ver.  27  Delitzsch  says 
that  primarily  it  points  to  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  advantage  of  Cyrus  (Herod-  I. 
189),  and  only  secondarily,  "  in  the  complex  view 
of  the  Prophet,  to  the  way  in  wliich  the  exit  of 
the  exiles  was  made  possible  out  of  the  prison  of 
the  metropolis  which  was  surrounded  by  a  natural 
and  artificial  rampart  of  water."  This  relation  I 
would  reverse.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  Pro- 
phet has  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters  in 
mind.  Of  these  he  makes  prominent  the  main 
points  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  prophetic 
transaction.  Now  heretofore  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  But  th6 
thought  has  been  repeatedly  uttered  (xlii.  15; 
xliii.  2,  16)  that  water-deeps  shall  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  returning  people,  in  saying  which  the  Pro- 
phet has  in  mind  the  example  of  the  Bed  Sea 


(xliii.  17).  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  n7?!f 
is  not  just  alone  ''the  deep"  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  any  deep  through  which  returning  Israel  will 
have  to  pass.  But  I  will  not  deny  that,  in  the 
complex  way  inlimated,  tlie  word  may  be  referred 
also  to  the  Euphrates  which  Cyrus  was  to  pass. 

At  ver.  28  we  stand  on  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  God  who  created  the  world,  and  who 
is  first  and  last,  therefore  eternal,  can  prophesy 
also.  What  is  nearest  as  well  as  what  is  most  re- 
mote is  equally  present  to  Him.  By  this  He  is 
distinguished  from  idols  that  can  create  nothing 
and  know  nothing.  Now  let  us  consider  that  the 
Prophet  on  this  account,  from  cluip.  xl.  on,  points 
unceasingly  to  this  distinction  between  Jehovah 
and  idols.  What  representation  can  one  make  to 
himself  of  the  morality  of  a  man  who  continually 
affirms :  Jehovah  alone  is  God  because  He  alone 
foreknows  the  future,  which  He  evinces  by  nam- 
ing the  name  Cyrus, — but  who  by  fraudulent  con- 
version of  a  res  acta  as  ares  agenda  abstracts  the 
very  ground  under  his  feet  in  reference  to  his 
argumentation,  in  fact  transforms  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  contrary.  What  a  hypocrite  he  must  have 
been,  who,  knowing  well  that  no  divine  communi- 
cation had  been  imparted  to  him,  still  gives  out 
that  he  is  a  prophet,  who  therefore  rests  his  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God  on  a  fact  which  he  well 
knows  does  not  exist !  Does  the  author  of  our 
chapter  make  the  impression  of  sucha  hypocrite? 
No  1  what  he  says  of  the  distinction  between  Je- 
hovah and  idols  in  regard  to  power  and  know- 
ledge, is  his  full  and  inward  convictions  and  what 
he  says  is  just  in  order  to  establish  this  prophecy 
concerning  Cyrus.  In  the  name  and  by  commis- 
sion of  his  God  he  foretells  this  name,  first  in 
order  that  afterwards  one  may  not  give  the  honor 
to  idols  but  to  Jehovah  (xlviii.  5),  but  fti  rthermore 
in  order  tliat,  when  Cyrus  comes,  Israel  may 
know  that  now  the  day  of  its  deliverance  dawns, 
and  that  Cyrus  may  be  conscious  of  his  divine 
destiny  and  willing  to  obey  it. 

"  The  native  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Cyrus 
is  K'nr'us''  (Schkader,  I.  u.  p.  214).  ^  According 
to  Spiegel  (Cyrus  u.  Kuru;  Cambyses  u.  Kam- 
boja,  in  KuHN  u.  Schleicher's  Beitr  z.  vergl, 
Sprachforsehung.  I.  1858,  p.  32  eqq.)  Ihe  name 
was  in  ancient  Persian  pronounced  Kuru.  Thu 
same  author  with  others  says,  the  ancient  opinion, 
that  VivpoQ  meant  in  Persian  the  sun  (Plut, 
Artax.  1),  is  incorrect.  But  the  name  Kuru 
coincides  exactly  with  the  river-narae  Cyrus,  that 
is  still  called  Kur,  and  with  (he  ancient  Indian 
royal  name  Kuru.  Strabo's  remark  (XV.  6), 
Cyrus  was  fir.^t  called  Agradates,  and  changed  his 
name  into  that  of  the  river,  Spiegel  regards  as 
''a  mere  addition"  of  the  geographer.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  not  disinclined  to  admit  the 
change  of  name,  but  would  refer  it  to  a  mythical 
Kuru  of  the  Persians  cognate  with  that  of  the 
Indians.  The  Hebrew  pronunciation  tylO, 
Koresh,  favors  the  inference  that  Kurus  was  pro- 
nounced as  a  paroxyton  with  a  very  short  final 
syllable.  This  explains  the  Hebrew  pronuncia- 
tion as  a  Segholate  form,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  the  vowel  u  into  o  in  the  first  syllable 
(comp.  EwALD,  I  89  jr).  According  to  all  histori- 
cal witnesses  Cyrus  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance.    He  was  solitary  in  his  way  (comp.  Doetsri- 
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nal  and  Ethical  on  xlv.  1).  Only  once  beside  the 
present  is  there  found  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
special  prediction  of  a  name,  viz.,  1  Kings  xiii. 
2  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  16.  But  1  Kings  xiii.  is 
critically  suspicious,  partly  because  of  its  peculiar 
contents,  partly  because  of  the  mention  of  the 
name  "Samaria"  v.  32  at  a  period  when  there 
was  no  Samaria  (comp.  Babhr  in  he).  And  we 
do  not  need  any  parallel  for  the  name  of  Cyrus. 
For  the  name  stands  solitary  in  history,  and  the 
previous  announcement  of  it  is  not  paltry  predic- 
tion of  something  unimportant,  but  a  prophetic 
act  which  for  an  extraordinary  object  makes  use 
of  extraordinary  means.  For  it  concerned  trans- 
forming the  head  of  the  world-power  into  a  friend 
of  the  Theocracy,  and  thus  bringing  about  the 
great  winter-solstice  of  the  history  of  salvation. 
That  the  surest  means  of  attaining  this  great  ob- 
ject was  the  direct  appeal  to  Cyrus  with  mention 
of  his  name,  it  seems  to  me,  calls  for  no  proof 
Would  Cyrus  otherwise  have  begun  his  decree 
(Ezra  i.  2)  with  the  words :  "  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  Him  an 
house,"  etc.? 

It  is  seen,  from  the  foregoing,  that  I  attach  no 
value  to  the  exegetical  expedients,  such  as  that 
"  Kores"  was  a  title  of  dignity  like  ''Pharaoh" 
(Haevernick,  Hengstenberg),  or  that,  in  the 
appellative  meaning  "sun,"  it  was  a  figurative 
designation  (Keil,  Introd.),  or  that  it  is  a  gloss 
(Hennebeeg,  Schegg.). 

Jehovah  calls  Cyrus  my  shepherd,  because 
Israel  is  His  flock  (Jer.  xxiii.  1),  and  Cyrus  for 
that  time  when  no  national  ruler  existed,  is  de- 
stined to  pasture  them. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

7.  On  xliv.  6.  ''  H^ijv  c/ioii  oiiK  can  ^f6c. 
Ei  ttA^v  avrnv  ovk  lariv^ovx  ^fioohato^ 6h  6  vlb^  Kard. 
rf/v  ^  Aplov  nal  Ijvvofiiov  j32,a(y(p?jfilav  ttgj^  vtt^  avTOiV 
KaTtelrai  ^edi, ;  Ei  d^  ^sd^  earcv,  a/l^iSi^f  6^  Kal  6 
TrpotpTjTCKog  ?^6yo(:  avTiKpvg  /leycjv  ^TEpov  firj  dvai 
&edVf  fiia  rfj^  rpcaSog  eoriv  y  &e6T?j^j  Kgv  fir)  i?c/lu- 
Biv." — Theoderet. 

2.  On  xliv.  7.  'J'lD^  'D.  The  incomparable- 
ness  of  Jehovah  is  declared  in  opposition  to  all 
that  beside  Him  is  called  god,  whether  the  idols 
that  are  falsely  co-ordinated  with  Him,  or  whe- 
ther the  angels  which  are  indeed  related  to  Him, 

but  properly  subordinated  (DTiSk  ^1'2  Job.  i.  6  ; 

D'yN  'ja  Ps.  xxix.  1),  or,  finally,  men  al.so,  who 
by  unusual  wisdom  soar  above  their  fellow-men 
and  seem  to  approach  the  gods  (Jer.  x.  7).  Comp. 
Caspari,  Micha  d.  Moraslite,  p.  14  sq. 

3.  On  xliv.  8-20.  "  Extat  hie  .tedes  ordinana 
loci  de  idololalria,  cm,  similes  hue  referaniur  ex  Ps. 
cxv.  et  cxvi.,  nee  non  e  Jesaia  c.  xl.  xli.  xlvi. 
xlviii'.,  ex  Jeremia  c.  x.,  maxime  vera  capp.  xiii.  et 
xiv.  Sapientiae,  quae  vicem  loculenti  commeniarii 
in  hune  prophetae  locum  supplere  facile  possunt." — 
Foersteb. 

4.  On  xliv.  14  [And.  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 
"  Men  even  in  their  schemes  of  wickedness  are 
dependent  on  God.  Even  in  forming  and  exe- 
cuting plans  to  oppose  and  resist  Him,  they  can 
do  nothing  without  Ilis  aid.  He  preserves  them, 
clothes  them ;   and  the  instruments  which  they 


use  against  Him  are  those  which  He  has  nur- 
tured. On  the  rain  of  heaven ;  on  the  sunbeams 
and  the  dew ;  on  the  turning  earth  and  on  the  ele- 
ments which  He  has  made,  and  which  He  con- 
trols, they  are  dependent ;  and  they  can  do 
nothing  in  their  wicked  plans  without  abusing 
the  bounties  of  His  Px-ovidence,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  His  tender  mercies." — Barnes]. 

5.  On  xliv.  20.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  says  of 
idolatrous  people  who  make  an  idol  of  wood 
which  they  worship,  they  feed  themselves  on  ashes, 
because  they  trust  and  build  on  that  which  is  as 
easily  made  ashes  of  as  the  chips  that  fall  from 
wood.  The  case  is  not  diflferent  with  the  wicked 
in  general :  they  feed  themselves  with  ashes,  they 
comfort  themselves  with  that  which  some  heat  or 
unforeseen  fire  speedily  reduces  to  ashes,  which 
are  afterwards  scattered  by  the  wind."  ScRIVEE, 
Seelenschatz,  IV.  Th.  18,  Predigt.  §  35. 

6.  On  xliv.  21.  He,  whose  creature  Israel  is, 
and  who  therefore  might  order  and  demand,  ten- 
derly, begs  like  a  lover:  forget  me  not!  "That 
ought  to  be  the  right  forget  me  not,  that  we  consi- 
der that  we  are  in  God's  commission  and  His  ser- 
vants. And  that  in  many  ways:  1)  for  we  are 
bought  by  Him  ;  2)  He  obtained  us  by  a  strug- 
gle in  battle ;  3)  we  have  surrendered  and  cove- 
nanted ourselves  to  Him  for  service." — Ceameb. 

7.  On  xliv.  22.  ''  Israel  has  sins  and  great 
sins,  which  He  likens  to  the  clouds  and  the  fog. 
How  shall  Israel  be  quit  of  them?  As  little  as 
thou  can.ot  take  captive  a  cloud  in  a  bag,  or 
spread  out  a  cloth  and  take  it  away  when  it 
stands  before  the  sun,  so  little  canst  thou  lay  off  thy 
sin  or  do  away  with  it.  For  all  thou  canst  do, 
it  remains  and  cleaves  everlastingly  to  thee,  so 
that  thou  canst  not  see  life  and  the  sun  Christ. 
If  the  clouds  and  fog  are  to  be  removed,  the 
glorious,  beautiful  sun  must  come.  It  devours 
fog  and  clouds  that  have  taken  possession  of  the 
heavens,  so  that  no  one  knows  where  they  have 
gone.  Therefore,  the  Lord  says,  He  alone  it  is 
who  blots  out  our  sins,  and  transgressions  as  the 
sun  devours  the  clouds  and  fog." — Veit  Die- 
trich. 

8.  On  xliv.  28.  Josephus  [Antiqq.  XI.  1, 1 
and  2)  writes  that  Cyrus  made  proclamation 
througli  all  Asia.  "  'Eirfi  fie  h  Scba  6  fieyiarog 
ry^  o'licovphijg  air^dei^e  f^aatlia,  Trei'dofxat  tovtov 
elvaiy  bv  rb  ruv  ^Japajjhrcjv  ^^vot;  TrpoaKVvel.  Kal 
yap  Tovjitdv  npoe'iTrsv  6vofia  6ia  tqv  7Tpop]TC>v,  Koi 
on  Tov  yabv  avrov  oiKo6op.ijGO  kv  'lEpoao2.hpotg  £V 
Tfi  'lov6ala  x^Pf"  What  Josephus  adds,  that 
Cyrus  knew  this  hvayiyvuaiujv  -h  PipVov,  b  rf/; 
avrov  Trpo^Tjreiag  6  'Haatag  KaT^^nre^  and  that  then 
ravr'  avayvbvra  rbv  Kipov  Kal  ^avjiaaavra  to  9uov 
bppfj  Ttg  i'kalic  Kal  (pikoripia  iroirjaai  ra  yeypap/iha, 
— has  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  it.  Either 
the  book  of  Isaiah  existed  in  both  parts  already 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus'  reign ;  then  it  is  alto- 
gether credible  that  he  got  a  sight  of  it.  The 
Jews  had  net  only  the  strongest  interest  in  bring- 
ing it  to  the  king's  notice,  but  it  must  also  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
doing  so.  Or  the  book  of  Isaiah  at  that  time  did 
not  exist  in  its  second  part ;  then  let  it  be  ex- 
plained how  it  came  about,  that  Cyrus,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  had  nothing 
that  he  was  more  in  haste  to  do  than  to  summon 
the  Jews  to  return  into  their  land,  and  to  take 
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measure  for  the   rebuilding  of  the  Temple   in 
Jerusalem. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  xliv.  6-8.  This  text  may  be  used  for  a 
sermon  on  the  being  of  Ood,  directed  against  the 
modern  heathenism.  1)  God  is  a  person  (here 
a-s  everywhere  else  in  Scripture  He  speaks  with 
"1"  to" our  "I").  2)  God  is  alone  and  incom- 
parable (ver.  6  6,  and  7  a).  3)  God  is  the  omni- 
potent and  omniscient  (He  sets  up  tlie  nations  of 
the  world  and  announces  what  shall  come).  4) 
God  is  therefore  our  only  safe  refuge  (ver.  8). 

1,.  Oq  xliv.  21.  "The  call  of  Jesus  from  off 
His  cross  to  His  Christian  people  :  Forget  me 
not.  This  call  we  ought  1)  to  answer  by  sin- 
cerely humbling  ourselves  before  the  Lord  on 
account  of  our  forgetfulness  ;  2)  to  let  serve  as  a 
summons  to  most  intimate  remerubrance."  Carl. 
Fb.  Hartmanus,  PassionspredigUn,  Heilbronn, 
1872,  p.  372. 

3.  [On  xliv.  22.  Returning  to  God.  I.  The  ob- 
staele  to  return  is  sin  and  guilt.  1 )  "  a  tliick  cloud  " 
between  us  and  the  sun  ;  they  interpose  between 
God  and  u.s,  and  "  suspend  and  intercept  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
world  {sin  separates,  etc.,  lix.  2).  They  threaten 
a  storm,  a  deluge  of  wrath,  as  thick  clouds  do, 


Ps.  xi.  6."  2)  "As  a  cloud"  or  fog  they  cause 
darkness  all  around  us,  and,  worse  still,  within 
us  (Matt.  vi.  23),  so  that  the  benighted  effort  at 
return  ends  in  bewilderment.  II.  Ood  removes 
the  obstacle.  1)  Only  He  can  do  it,  as  only  He 
can  reach  the  high  clouds.  It  must  be  done  by 
influences  from  above  the  fog  and  the  clouds,  as 
the  sun  dispels  both.  2)  He  removes  it  effect- 
ually :  ''blots  them  out;"  not  a  speck  of  cloud  in 
the  sky,  not  a  vapor  even  in  the  valley  of  death. 
Again  "  God  looks  down  upon  the  soul  with 
favor  ;  the  soul  looks  up  to  Him  with  pleasure, 
Jer.  1.  20  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4."  111.  "For  I  have 
redeemed  thee."  The  obstacle  is  not  removed  by  a 
fiat,  but  by  a  redeeming  work.  Tlie  comparison 
of  the  cloud  has  one  point,  viz. .-  the  utter  disap- 
pearance. Redemption  costs  a  Redeemer,  Jno. 
iii.  16 ;  Eom.  viii.  32.  See  M.  Henky,  Gill, 
J.  A.  A.— Tr.]. 

4.  On  xliv.  23-28.  The  Lord  His  church's  se- 
cure retreat.  1)  As  He  prepares  heaven  and 
earth,  so  He  does  past,  present  and  future ;  2) 
He  promises  His  church  a  future  full  of  salva- 
tion (vers.  26,  28);  3)  He  will  fulfil  this  promise 
and  so  confirm  the  word  of  His  messengers,  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  of  this  world  He  will  put 
to  shame  (vers.  25,  26). 


VI.— THE  SIXTH  DISCOURSE. 
The  Crowning  Point  of  the  Prophecy.     Cyrus  and  the  Eflfeots  of  his  Appearance. 

Chapter  XLV. 
1.  THE  DEEDS  OF  CYRUS.    THEIR  REASON  AND  AIM. 


1 
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Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed. 
To  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  'holden, 
To  subdue  nations  before  him  ; 
And  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings. 
To  opsn  before  him  the  two  leaved  gates ; 
And  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ; 

2  I  will  go  before  thee, 

And  make  the  'crooked  places  straight : 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
And  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron  : 

3  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness, 
And  hidden  riches  of  secret  places. 

That  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord, 
Which  call  thee  by  thy  name. 
Am  the  God  of  Israel. 

4  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake, 
And  Israel  mine  elect, 

I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name : 

I  have  surnaraed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. 

5  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else, 
There  is  no  God  beside  me  : 

I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me : 
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6  That  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
And  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me. 
I  aril  the  LoED,  and  there  is  none  else. 

7  "I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness : 
I  make  peace,  and  create  evil : 

I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things. 


1  Gr,  strengthened. 
*  uneven. 


*•  Forming — creating — making  peace — creating — Ttiaking. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  T1  infln.  for  I'l;  only  here  in  Isaiah;  eomp. 

Ps.  Gxliv.  2. Regarding  the  structuie  of  the  sentence, 

notice  that  first  the  Prophet  speaks,  but  immediately 
surrenders  the  word  to  tne  Lohd;  then  both  infinitive 
clauses  'Ul  ^^^  and  'IJl  Hili)?  according  to  common 
usage  change  to  the  finite  verb. 

Ver.  2.  1t!/lN,  Piel  as  xl.  3 ;  xlv.  13;  ProT.  iii.  6;  xi.  6; 
XXV.  21 ;  the  reading  of  K'tlubh  TI^IX  is  suspected  here, 
as  in  Ps.  v.  C,  because  the  Jod  in  all  other  forms  of  this 
verb,  (comp.  Prov.  iv.  25  and  the  foregoing  citations)  is 
treated,  not  as  quiescent,  but  as  a  strong  consonant. 

Ver.  3.  -\pr\  nnXlN  and  DnjIDO  'JOHO  are  ex- 
pressions that  occur  only  here;  see  List. In  the  last 

clause   ""Jit    is    subject,    TWtV    in  apposition  with  it, 


GEAMMATICAL. 

■]Di^3  Nllpn  is  predicate  and '1  TlSx  supplemental 
apposition  with  the  subject.  All  emphasis  here  rests 
on-jDiyn    Kllpn. 

Vers.  4,  5.  The  imperfects  !]3:]S  and  ^jliXS  stand 
with  a  past  sense,  because  the  whole  context,  dominated 
by  Nlpitl,  translates  the  reader  into  the  past,  or  be- 
cause the  Vav.  consec.  in  t^l  pfc<1  also  dominates  the  sub- 
ordinate verbs. 

Ver.  6.  'IJl  miOO  is  subject;  the  n  at  the  end  of 
riDlj^O  is  suffix,  coinp.  xxiii.  17,18;  xxxiv.  17,  since  oo 
cidcns  elsewhere  is  alwa3's  2'^j^O- 

Ver.  7.  The  participles -i::fr','5<"113,  71©;;,  {<113  stand 
in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  clause. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  We  are  here  pretty  near  the  middle  of  the 
prophetic  cycle,  chapters  xl.-xlyiii.  All  that 
precsdes  was  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  culmination 
point,  to  which  the  name  of  Cyrus,  xliv.  28,  im- 
medi:"tely  leads  over.  On  this  elevated  point  the 
Prophet  pauses  in  chap,  xlv-,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  deeds  of  Cyrus,  the  reason  and  aim  of 
his  calling,  and  in  a  comprehensive  view  to  ex- 
hibit the  effects  of  his  appearance.  He  calls 
(Jyrus  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  whom  the  Lord 
has  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  to  whom  He  will 
bring  in  .eubjection  nations  and  kings,  Himself 
going  before  and  removing  all  obstacles,  and 
handing  over  to  him  all  hidden  treasures  (vers.  1, 
2).  This  the  Lord  prophesies  and  fulfils  for  a 
threefold  reason:  1)  That  Cyrus  himself  may 
know  Jehovah,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  who  cen- 
turies before  called  hira  to  be  His  instrument, 
mentioning  his  name,  is  the  true  God  (ver.  3) ; 
2)  that  Israel  might  be  delivered  by  him  (vers. 
4,  5);  3)  that  all  nations  also  might  acknowledge 
Jehovah  as  the  only  God,  Creator  of  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil  (vers.  6,  7). 

2.  Thus  saith secret  places. — Vers.  1- 

3  a.  All  that  the  Prophet  from  chap.  xl.  on  has 
said  concerning  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
glory  of  .lehovah,  and  in  contrast  concerning  the 
nothingness  of  idols,  was  intended  to  prepare  for 
the  great  act  that  is  accomplished  by  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Cyrus.  And,  when  we  recall  the 
things  there  declared  of  Jehovah,  shall  not  such 
an  one  be  able  to  call  Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  im- 
portant and  chosen  instrument,  centuries  in  ad- 
vance, with  the  mention  of  his  name  ?  No  one 
will  deny  that  He  can  do  this  if  He  can  do  the 
other  things  the  Prophet  has  affirmed  of  Him 
from  chap.  xl.  on.  Those  who  controvert  the 
former  because  they  also  regard  the  other  things 


affirmed  as  impossible,  in  other  words :  those  who 
deny  a  jjersonal,  omniscient,  and  almighty  God, 
must  at  least  admit  that  the  author  of  these  dis- 
courses, whoever  he  may  have  been,  believed  in 
such  a  God.  Therefore  he  represents  his  God  as 
prophesyint]  something  great  and  quite  extraor- 
dinary. Did  he  then  write  something  not  di- 
vinely prophesied,  but  something  already  hap- 
pened ex  eventu,  would  that  not  be  a  wicked 
sporting  with  the  holy  name  of  God?  Is  it  not 
blasphemy?  But  doss  what  we  read  in  chapters 
xl.-lxvi.  give  the  impression  of  having  been  the 
work  of  an  impostor  and  hlasphemer?  If  now 
the  living,  personal  God  could  know  the  name  of 
Cyrus  centuries  beforehand  and  put  it  on  record, 
the  only  question  is  whether  He  car.  have  wilUi 
to  do  this  ?  Of  this  we  will  speak  below  in  con- 
sidering the  three  reasons  the  Prophet  himself 

assigns  for  God's  so  willing  (comp.  the  J.P'^y 
thrice,  vers.  3,  4,  6). 

Cyriis  is  not  called  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  al- 
though in  a  certain  sense  he  was  such.  On  the 
other  hand  Israel,  both  the  nation  in  general  and 
the  spirit\ial  Israel,  is  never  called  Messiah," 
■"  anointed,"  whereas  the  Saviour  of  Israel  is  called 
both.  From  this  I  must  infer  that  in  "  Servant 
of  the  Lord"  there  lies  as  much  the  idea  of  low- 
liness as  there  lies  the  idea  of  royal  dignity  and 
elevation  in  "anointed"  or  Messiah.  Hence  Is- 
rael is  called  only  "  servant  of  the  Lord,"  Cyrus 
only  ''  anointed,"  but  the  Redeemer  bears  both 
names,  inasmuch  as  He  was  both  the  lowly  ser- 
vant and  the  anointed  king.  Moreover  Cyrus  is 
the  sole  heathen  king  whom  the  Scripture  calls 
"  anointed."  We  learn  from  this  that  tlie  work 
of  (he  Holy  Spirit  who  gives  the  anointing,  must 
in  him  have  been,  not  merely  indirect,  but  direct 
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and  especially  intensive.  The  word  IT'E'D  in 
fact  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah,  and  therefore  only 
in  reference  to  Cyrus.  pTnn  is  used  here  as  in 
xli.  9, 13 ;  xlii.  6.  Jehovah  strengthens  Cyrus  by 
holding  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  thereby 
he  subdues  the  nations  to  him  and  thereby 
he  looses  the  loins  of  kings.  The  latter  ex- 
pression is  figurative.  The  girdle  binds  and  holds 
the  strength  of  the  man  (xi.  5;  Prov.  xxxi.  17). 
By  removing  the  girdle  the  strength  is  weakened, 
and  also  the  sword  that  hangs  at  the  girdle  is 
taken  from  the  warrior.  Moreover  the  expres- 
sion "to  open  the  loins"  (comp.  v.  27)  is  meto- 
nymic  like  D'TpK  nn3  (xiv.  17  J.  If  the  strength 
of  men  is  broken,  they  can  neither  hold  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  not  hold  the  gates  of  their 
cities  closed  against  the  hero,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  unclosed  gates  may  have 
also  other  reasons.  [Are  not  gates  closed  and 
barred  the  girdles  that  bind  the  loins  of  kings? — 
Te.]  J.  Dav.  Michaelis  {Anmerh.J.  Ungel,  p. 
235)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cyrus  actually 
found  the  gates  leading  out  to  the  river  from  the 
shore  unclosed,  and  Herodotus  remarks  that 
had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  Babylonians  could 
have  caught  the  Persians  as  in  a  weir-basket 

(I.,  191).    Notice  that  the  words  from  Tl7  to 

nras  DoSd  recall  the  first  half  of  xli.  2  6.  I 
will  go  before  thee,  so  the  Lord  begins  his 
direct  address  to  Cyrus,  that  uf  ver.  1  being  in  the 
3d  pers.  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  that  pro- 
mise that  Moses  gives  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxi.  8), 
"  the  Lord  He  it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee,"  and 
to  Deborah's  word  to  Barak,  Judg.  iv.  14.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  great  word  that  the  Lord  here  speaks 
to  Cyrus.  By  this  He  makes  the  cause  of  the 
latter  His  own.  He  will  make  level  the  loca  tu- 
mida  (inn  again  only  Ixiii.  1,  "  the  swelled  up, 
proud,  self-inflated"),  i.e.,  the  obstacles  that  pile 
up  like  mountains,  and  will  break  down  all  re- 
sistance, even  of  brazen  doors  and  bars  of 
iron.  Here  too  J.  D.  Mich,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Babylon  had  a  hundred  brazen  doors, 
but  not  in  Isaiah's  time.  For  Nebucliadnezzar 
was  the  first  to  fortify  the  city  in  this  way  (ac- 
cording to  Megasthenes  in  Eusebius,  Pracp.  ev. 
IX.,  41,  comp.  Herod.  I._,  179).  The  second 
half  of  ver.  2  is  reproduced  in  Ps.  cvii.  16- 

Ver.  3  a.  The  ancients  give  great  accounts  of 
the  prodigious  treasure  that  Cyrus  obtained  in 
Sardis  and  Babvlon  (Herod.  I.  84,  88  sq.,  183; 
Oyrop.  VH.  2,  5  sqq.,  4,  12  sq.,  5,  57  ;  VIII.  2, 
15;  Pliny,  Hist,  nat.,  33,  2  sq.,  15).  _  Gesenius 
cites  the  Englishman  Brerbwood  (in  his  book 
Oeponderebu.i  el  mensuris.  Cap.  X.)  as  computing 
the  sum  of  this  gold  and  silver  [taken  from  Croe- 
sus of  Sardis  alone— Tr.]  at  £126,224,000.  And 
Babylon  was  celebrated  above  all  cities  in  point 
of  riches  (comp.  Jer.  1.  37;  li.  13;  Ba(3v?i(M  ^ 
■tMxpvon;  (Aesch.  Pen.  2),  but  Sardis  as  the 
n'kivam-a.TTi  ruv  kv  rfi  'Aaia/jerd  BalBvXava  [Oyrop. 
VII.  2,  11). 

3.  That  thou  mayest  know  these 

things.  Vers.  3  5-7.  What  we  have  read  vers. 
1-3  a  is  prophecy.  The  prophecy  alone  without 
fulfilment  were  empty  talk.  The  fulfilment 
without  the  prophecy  were  a  fact  whose  author 
could  not  be  recognized.     Only  when  the  fact  is 


previously  announced  by  its  author  does  it  prove 
the  author  of  the  prophecy  and  fulfilment  to  be 
an  omniscient  and   omnipotent  being,  and,  a< 
cordingly,  the  true  God.     This  chief  aim  is  real 
ized  in  a  three-fold  respect:  1)   in   reference  t 
Cyrus,  2)  to  Israel,   3)   to  all  nations.     Henc 

Il?r37  follows  thrice,  introducing  each  time  tl> 
statement  of  a  purpose.  First.  We  read  ver.  3 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  (am)  tl 
Lord  which  called  thee  by  thy  name,  the 
God  of  Israel  (see  T.and  Or.).  Therefore  Jeho- 
vah had  regard  to  Cyrus  directly  and  personally. 
This  man  is  so  important  to  him  that  he  makes 
a  special  arrangement  for  bringing  him  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  true 
God.  All  the  emphasis  here'  is  on  "  which  call 
thee  by  thy  name."  Precisely  this  fact,  that  he 
found  his  name  in  such  a  remarkable  connection 
with  grand  events,  must  have  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  Cyrus.  But  the  book  containing 
this  wonderful  call  to  him  must  of  necessity 
prove  its  antiquity.  Cyrus  would  easily  suspect 
deception,  and  would  be  aware  of  this  being  pos- 
sibly a  flattering  imposture  meant  to  purchase 
bis  favor  for  the  Jews.  The  proofs  of  genuineness 
that  he  might  demand  could  easily  be  presented, 
e.  g.  witnesses  (comp.  xliii.  9,  10;  xliv.  8,  9),  old 
men,  not  Jews,  who  fifty  years  and  more  before 
had  read  these  prophecies  in  the  books  of  the 
Jews.  Cyrus  then  must  regard  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  had  him  personally  in  view, 
and  destined  him  to  greatness,  and  had  called 
him  by  name.  Why  may  not  divinity  that 
knows  all  things,  know  also  the  names  of  all 
His  creatures?  Was  that  less  possible  than  that 
Cyrus  knew  the  names  of  all  his  soldiers  (see 
E'ambach  in  loc)  f  If  the  latter  was  a  fact,  then 
Cyrus  knew  by  experience  how  valuable  it  is  to 
a  man,  who  fancies  he  is  lost  in  the  great  mass, 
to  be  known  by  the  one  highest  in  authority,  and 
to  be  called  by  name. 

Second.  Jehovah  must  be  recognized  by  Cyrusas 
the  true  God  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
For  this  distinction  put  on  Cyrns  of  being  named 
by  God  by  all  his  names,  name  and  surname, 
and  that  before  he,  Cyrus,  could  know  anything 
of  the  Lord,  this  was  to  be  for  the  special  adv.an- 
tage  of  that  people  whom  Jeliovah  here  eallsHis 
servant  and  His  elect  (see  on  xlii.  1).  The  con- 
struction NIpNHs  like  np'J,  xliv.  14,  which  see. 
□tyj  N"ip  and  njD  are  conjoined  as  in  xliv.  5. 
If  DB'  is  the  principal  n.ime,  and  njD  denotes 
an  attributive,  additional  name,  then  may  likely 
be  meant  the  honorable  predicates  n;.^!  and  O'E/.O 
that  are  given  to  Cyrus,  xliv.  28;  xlv.  1. — 
''jnj;T'  nS,  which  recm-s  vers.  4,  5,  like  a  refrain, 
stands,   in  a  certain   sense,   in    antithesis  with 

y\r\  |J?d'7,  ver.  3.  The  Lord  knew  and  named 
Cyrus  before  Cyrus  knew  the  Lord  (or  even 
could  know,  Jer.  i.-5)  in  order  that  Cyrus  might 
learn  to  know  the  Lord.  The  chief  object, 
which  dominates  the  subordiniite  aims,  appears 
in  ver.  5.  He  who  called  Cyrus  is  with  emph.a- 
sis  called  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.  This  is 
so  done  that  niD'  'JS  is  put  as  in  apposition 
with  the  subject  of  KIpKl  and  "|J3«  of  ver.  4. 
This  niri'  'JX   stands   parallel   with    the   same 
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words  vers.  3,  6,  so  that  thus  the  assignment  of 
the  chief  object  recurs  with  each  assignment  of 
the   subordinate    object.      In    ver.    5    niH''    and 

□TI/K  correspond  in  the  parallelism ;  the  former 
manifestly  maldng  prominent  its  appellative 
meaning:  I  the  absolutely  Existent  (in  tlie  sense 
of  Exod.  iii.  14). — I  girded  thee  is  in  antithe- 
sis with  the  ungirding  of  kings,  ver.  1.  More- 
over, the  Prophet  had  evidently  in  mind  the 
passage,  PIos.  xiii.  4.  The  third  subordinate 
aim  is  (vers.  6  and  7)  that  all  nations  may  know 
Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  Here,  too,  as 
already  remarked,  the  chief  object  is  made  pro- 
minent in  I  am  the  LORD  in  both  verses. 
East  and  west,  i.  e.  all  nations  of  the  entire  earth 
shall  know  the  Lokd.  From  this  we  see  tliat 
Cvrus  is  conceived  of  as  the  medium  of  a  world- 
historical  progress  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
that  shall  be  coincident  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Theocracy.  The  book  of  Daniel  gives  evi- 
dence of  revelations  of  God  that  had  the  same 
object.  As  tlie  appearance  of  Christ  did  not 
effect  the  entire  disappearance  of  heathenism, 
just  a-s  little  and  even  much  less  could  those 
manifestations  of  the  true  God  in  the  centres  of 
heathenism  produce  any  enduring  effect.  But 
they  could  operate  inwardly  and  secretly,  and 
prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  appearance  of  the  Magi  (Matth.  ii.) 
is  a  proof  of  this. 

Most  expositors  admit  that  this  strong  empha- 
sizing of  monotheism  has  relation  to  the  Persian 
dualism.  Would  the  Lord  bring  Cyrus  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  him  as  the  only  true  God, 
it  could  not  be  without  pointing  to,  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  Persian  view  of  the  world. 
If  hence  one  would   admit  that  Cyrus  regarded 


the  God  of  Israel  as  identical  with  his  own  chief 
divinity,  and  recognized  in  the  name  Jehovah 
only  another  word,  and  that  a  kindred  one  in 
sense,  for  Ahura-Tnazda  (comp.  Fb.  W.  ScHtJLTZ 
on  Ezra  i.  2),  and  generally  looked  on  the 
worship  of  the  Israelites,  with  its  absence  of 
images,  as  being  like  that  of  the  Persians,  still 
one  must  beware  of  supposing  that  the  Prophet 
of  Jehovah  would  awake  in  the  mind  of  Cyrus 
the  view  that  Jehovah  Was  the  same  as  Ahura- 
mazda.  Our  passage  shows  plainly  that  to  Cyrus 
it  would  be  said,  Jehovah  stands  high  above 
Ahura-mazda.  The  latter  was  only  creator  of 
light.  But  Jehovah  says  of  Himself  here :  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness.  That 
primarily  light  and  darkness  in  a  jjhysical  sense 
are  meant,  appears  from  what  follows.  For  it  is 
more  natural  to  think  that  peace  and  evil  say 
something  additional,  than  that  they  merely  ex- 
plain "light"  and  "darkness"  (ix.  1).  The 
latter  moreover  would  not  suit  because  "light" 
and  "darkness"  as  designations  of  light-sub- 
stance, are  per  se  much  more  comprehensive  no- 
tions than  "peace"  and  "evil,"  and  it  cannot 
be  meant  that  the  Lokd  creates  light  and  dark- 
ness only  in  the  sense  of  salvation  and  evil.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  He  does  not 

say  D'la  and  V^,  but  DlSiZ/  and  j}"^,  it  is  seen  that 
nothing  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  concerning  the 
origin  of  moral  evil.  The  Lokd  would  evidently 
present  Himself,  not  as  theabsolnteauthor  of  evil 
and  good,  but  as  the  Judge  of  them,  who  pre- 
pares salvation  for  the  pious,  and  destruction  for 
the  bad.  To  conclude,  the  Prophet  once  more 
emphasizes  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  dis- 
course, with  the  words :  I  the  LORD  do  all 
these  things. 


2.  THE  FUTURE  SALVATION  FOUNDED  THEOUGH  CYEUS  IN  CONTRAST  WITH 
THE  FAINT-HEAETEDNESS  OF  ISRAEL. 

Chapter  XLV.  8-13. 

8  Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  from  above. 
And  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness  : 

Let  the  earth  open,  and  let  them  bring  forth  salvation, 
And  let  righteousness  spring  up  together  ; 
I  the  Lord  have  created  it. 

9  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker! 

"Let  the  potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth. 

Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou? 

Or  thy  work,  He  hath  no  hands? 

10  Woe  unto  him  that  saith  unto  his  father,  What  begettest  thou  ? 
Or  to  the  woman,  What  hast  thou  brought  forth? 

11  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  his  Maker, 

Ask  me  of  things  to  come  'concerning  my  sons, 

And  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands  command  ye  me. 

12  I  have  made  the  earth, 
And  created  man  upon  it : 

I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens, 
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And  all  their  host  have  I  commanded. 
13  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteousness, 
And  I  will  1  "direct  all  his  ways : 

He  shall  build  my  city,  and  he  shall  let  go  my  captives, 
Not  for  price  nor  reward, 
Saith  the  Loed  of  hosts. 


1  Or,  make  straight 
•  A  potsherd  among  the. 


•*  put;  after  come. 


'  level. 


TEXTUAL   AND 
Bee  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  8. 

ms-ui^'-  Ver.  ii.Ssity  tyhp-ivv. 

T  T         ~  V  I : 

Ver.  8.  The  subject  of  n-J'  is  neither  the  ];^'  taken 
collectively  (Gesen.,  Ewald,  Knocel,  et  al.),  nor  Vli/^, 
together  with  the  following  Hpllf  (Hitzig,  Deuizsch), 
but  the  before  named  heaven  and  earth.  The  heaven 
is  treated  as  the  masculine  fructifying  potency  and  the 

earth  as  the  one  conceiving  and  bearing. T\^B  does 

not  mean  provanire,  hut  prof orre  (com  p.  <^epaj,  fero,  baren, 

baeren,  to  bear). tT'nSri,  it  is  true,  is  elsoivhere  U9ed 

either  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  Ps.  civ.  14,  etc.),  or  of  the  earth 
(Gen.  iii.  18,  etc.).  But  it  is  grammatically  possible  to 
use  it  in  the  sense  of  "to  make  flDS,  to  germinate,  to 
sprout,"  and  therefore  to  apply  it  to  the  sprouting  phant 
itself  (in  a  causative  sense).  The  ancient  versions,  too, 
understood  it  so,  if  perhaps  nOSJI  did  not  actually 
ptandinthe  original  text;  thus  the  LXX.  ava.Tei.Karo> 
hiKaifKrvvT]  (or  ZiKaioirvvyiv) ;  VtJtG.  Justitia  oriatur  ;  Syr. 
egerminet ;  Taeg.  reveletur ;  An.  crescat.  The  meaning 
is  similar  to  that  in  Ps.  Ixxxv.  12.    nDXil  VISp  HDX 

'\^m  d;5to  pisv  '      " '  '    "' 

Ver.  9.  Eepeat  -ibSTI  before  "iSj^i]. 

Ver.  10.  pVnn  the  sole  example  in  Isaiah  of  the  ar- 


GEAMMATICAL. 

chaio  feminine  ending  p  :  comp.  Olshausen,  ?  262,  e, 
Anm. ;  §  244,  e. 

Ver.  11.  'jnSK/ is  imperative;  comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3, 
where  the  perfect  form  U-l'7XB'  is  used.    The  context 

altogether  demands    this. just  so  'JlifjT  must  be 

taken  as  imperative. niy  with  accusative  of  the  per- 
son and  7^  of  the  object  occurs  x.  6;  2  Sam.  vii.  11 ;  1 
Chron.  xxii.  12;  Neh.  vii.  2,  etc.  Comp.  the  somewhat 
extended  construction  1  Sam.  xiii.  14;  xxv.  30;  2  Sam. 
VI.  21. 

Ver.  12.  In  ""T"    ''JJ^  the  personal  pronoun  is  to  be  re- 

—  T  

garded  as  strengthening  the  suffix.  For  according  to 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  17  it  is  possible  for  the  fron.  separatum 

that  intensifies  the  suifix  to  be  put  lief  ore. niY  stands 

partly  with  double  accusative,  partly  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  person  and  a  preposition  or  an  infinitive 
following  (Gen.  1.  2)  or  IDXv.  But  when  it  stands  with 
the  simple  accusative,  with  no  mention  of  what  is  com- 
manded, it  means  "to  appoint,  to  order,  to  commis- 
sion," and  is  used  both  of  persons  and  of  things.  Thus 
it  could  be  said  here  ^n'lS  DN3V  7D,  whether  one 
thinks  of  the  ND]f  of  heaven  personally  (comp.  xxiv. 
21)  or  impersonally  (xlviii.  5). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  With  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  and 
the  description  of  his  doings  the  Prophet  has  at- 
tained the  culmination  of  his  prophetic  cycle. 
He  pauses  now  a  while  on  this  elevation,  first  to 
sum  up  the  future  that  is  to  follow  the  appear- 
ance of  Cyrus  in  a  word  of  prophecy  that  pre- 
sents a  glorious  Messianic  prospect  (ver.  8)  ;  but 
he  contrasts  with  this  Israel's  faint-hearted  un- 
belief, that  despairingly  wrangles  with  the  Crea- 
tor (vers.  9,  10).  Opposed  to  this  unbelief  the 
Lord  admonishes  them  to  inquire  of  Him  re- 
specting the  future,  and  to  commend  to  Him  the 
care  of  His  people  (ver.  11),  urging  this  not  with 
new  grounds  of  comfort,  but  only  repeating  em- 
phatically the  old,  mz..  that  He  who  can  make 
heaven  and  earth  (ver.  12)  has  also  raised  up 
Cyrus  to  build  His  city  and  release  His  prisoners 
without  receiving  an  outward  reward  (ver.  13). 

2.  Drop    down created    it.— Ver.    8. 

These  words  characterize  in  general  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  the  appearance  of  Cyrus 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  Mes- 
sianic salvation  that  he  will  bring.  It  was  not 
in  vain  that  ver.  1  He  was  called  Messiah.  He 
is  such  really,  though  only  in  a  lower,  typical 
decree.  If  the  Exile  is  the  (relatively)  lowest 
point  of  Israel's  humiliation,  then  deliverance 


out  of  Exile  is  the  beginning  of  their  salvation. 
And  even  if  later  the  way  of  salvation  still  sinks 
down  low,  even  below  the  level  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  .still  on  the  whole  it  a.scends.  By  the  wiil 
and  power  of  God,  Cyrus  is  the  pole  on  which 
this  turning  to  salvation  rests,  and  is  accom- 
plished. With  one  look  the  Prophet  (ver.  8) 
surveys  the  entire  future  and  observes,  as  the 
pith  of  it,  an  all-comprehending  salvation,  that 
involves  also  the  regeneration  of  nature.  For 
blessing  is  not  to  bloom  only  in  single  pl.tces  of 
the  earth,  but  all  heaven  is  to  influence  fruit- 
fully the  whole  earth,  so  that,  therefore,  all  nature 
will,  as  it  were,  become  a  single  field  bearing  the 
fruit  of  salvation.  Under  the  figtire  of  rain  is 
represented,  in  oriental  fashion,  the  fructifying  in- 
fluence of  the  heaven  on  the  earth  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  2).  According  to  the  laws  of  parallelism, 
that  which  operates  from  above  is  expresred 
by  two  notions — heaven  and  clouds.  These 
two  notions  are  not  co-ordinated,  but  subordi- 
nated. For  precisely  by  the  clouds  docs  heaven 
pour  out  its  fructifying  moisture.  _  In  the  second 
clause,  as  often,  there  is  a  change  in  the  person . 
Although  in  con.sequence  of  this,  each  of  the  two 
clauses  stands  independent,  thus  the  con.struction 
does  not  point  to  a  common  object,  still  right 
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eousness  must  be  regarded  as  that  which 
drops  or  drizzles  down  ii-om  above,  especially  as 
clouds  is  but  a  nearer  detinition  of  "heavens." 
Bui  by  "righteousness"  is  not  at  all  to  be  under- 
stood the  fruits  of  blessing  that  appear  on  earth, 
but  much  rather  tlie  pure,  spiritual,  heavenly 
life-potencies  that  have  their  foundation  in  the 
holy  being  of  God,  and  hence  may  be  called 
"righteousness."  The  earth,  moistened  and  fe- 
cundated sliall  open  up  (causative  Kal  =  to 
make  an  opening,  viz. :  lor  the  germs  awakened 
by  fecundation,  comp.  Ps.  cvi.  17).  Therefore 
heaven  and  earth  are  in  common  lo  bring  forth 
salvation,  i.  e.,  good  in  the  objective  sense,  and 
"  righteousness,"  i.  e.,  subjective  being  good, 
moral  salvation  (compare  the  relationship  of 
Meil  and  heiliy)  shall  germinate.  (See  Text,  and 
Oram.}.  The  prospects  opened  up  by  the  Pro- 
phet are  as  sure  and  reliable  as  they  are  glorious, 
as  is  intimated  by  I  the  LORD  have  created 
it. 

3.  Woe   unto    him brought   forth. — 

Vers.  9,  10.— Tlie  Prophet  knows  tiiat  this  great 
salvation  must  develop  slowly  and  with  great 
alternations,  and  that  hence  many,  in  the  mo- 
ments of  apparent  standing  still  or  even  of  retro- 
gression, will  become  faint-hearted.  Elsewhere 
also  he  reproves  this  despondency  :  xl.  27  ;  li.  12 
sq.  The  whole  book  of  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  is 
a  book  of  consolation.  Hence  it  begins  xl.  1  with 
the  double  "comfort  ye."  But  the  Prophet 
knows  the  human  heart  too  well  not  to  know, 
that  among  those  for  whom  this  book  of  con.sola- 
tion  is  written,  there  are  many  who  will  be  content 
neither  with  the  quality  nor  quantity  of  the  com- 
fort tliat  is  oS'ered,  and  who  strive  with  their 
Maker  as  if  no  comfort  were  there.  Against  these 
he  justly  utters  a  W03,  for  nothing  offends  God 
60  much  as  unbelief.  Thus  there  is  an  incisive 
contrast  between  ver.  8  and  ver.  9  sqq.  laver.  8 
we  see  the  future  beaming  in  clear  light.  But 
this  clear  light  exists  not  for  those  who,  when 
things  are  not  as  they  wish,  immediately  de.spair, 
because  they  see  no  human  help,  and  will  not  see 
the  divine  help.  Yet  what  is  man  in  comparison 
with  God  ?  Nothing  more  than  an  image  of 
clay  in  comparison  with  the  potter  (l^f'l''  comp. 
Jcr.  xviii.  1-5 ;  xix.  1  sqq.).  This  comparison  is 
all  the  more  fitting  in  view  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  where 
man  has  just  this  resemblance.  He  is  a  noiS  tyin 
"potsherd  of  earth,"  and  in  fact  tlHs"^  ia  the 
original  and  foundation  stuff  common  to  all  men, 
and  not  of  some  specially  weak  one.  In  the 
weakness  of  others,  each  should  become  thorough- 
ly conscious  of  liis  own  weakness.  Thus  it  is  an 
aggravating  circumstance  in  him  who  would  strive 
with  Go  1  that  he  is  a  potsherd  among  pot- 
sherds (comp.DlS;D  xliv.  11),  and  not  an  iso- 
lated sherd.  An  isolated  case  might  more  easily 
be  excused  for  self-deception.  And  if  man  is  a 
potsherd  and  God  his  Maker,  then  he  may  as 
little  strive  with  God  as  the  clay,  could  it  speak, 
may  say  to  the  potter  v/hat  makest  thou  (i.  e., 
thou  makest  not  the  right  thing;  thou  missliapest 
me),  or  as  any  work  which  thou,  O  man,formest, 
may  say:  he  hath  no  hands,  i.e.,  no  power  or 
capacity  to  form.  This  clause  generalizes  the 
thought   by  extending   it  to   any  human  work. 


The  sufBx  '1  assumes  that  God  would  involve 
him  who  would  strive  with  Him  in  an  absurdity 
by  a  demonstraiio  ad  hominem:  will  then  tky 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  say  to  thee  whoever 
thou  mayest  be:  he  can  do  nothing?  D'T 
"  hands "  by  metonymy  for  that  to  which  the 
hand  is  applied,  viz.,  the  exercise  of  power  and 
skill  (comp.  xxviii.  2:  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6;  also  the 
analogous  use  in  passages  like  Josh.  viii.  20,  and 
of  ^'^^l  comj).  xlviii.  14).  The  expression  seems 
to  be  of  a  proverbial  nature.  Delitzsch  cites 
the  Arabian  Id  jadai  lahu,  it  is  not  in  his  power. 
Paul  makes  a  well  known  use  of  this  passage 
Rom.  ix.  20  sq.     Comp.  Wisd.  xv.  7  sq. 

Ver.  10.  The  Prophet,  by  another  comparison, 
expresses  the  disconsolate  murmuring  of  the  de- 
sponding creature,  which,  like  ver.  9,  also  con- 
sists of  two  members.  It  happens  (comp.  Job 
iii.  1  sqq. ;  x.  18  sq. ;  Jer.  xx.  14  sqq.)  that  one 
oppressed  by  sufierings  wishes  he  had  never  been 
born.  This  is  also  the  idea  of  ver.  10,  only  modi- 
fied BO  that  to  the  despairing  one  is  imputed  a 
complaint  against  his  parents  that  they  have  be- 
gotten him. 

4.   Thus  saith   the   Iiord of  hosts. — 

Vers.  11-13.  To  this  sinful,  bla.spheraous  conduct 
the  Prophet  now  opposes  what  the  true  Israelite 
ought  to  do  in  times  of  the  Theocracy's  apparent 
ruin  :  he  ought  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  and  com- 
mend to  the  Lord  the  destiny  of  his  people. 
Yet  the  Lord  will  and  cannot  help  this  unbelief 
by  new  and  would-be  better  grounds  of  comfort. 
He  can  only  repeat  the  old,  viz.,  that  Aewho  made 
the  world  has  now  in  the  person  of  Cyrus  irrevo- 
cably appointed  the  instrument  of  the  deliverance. 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  and  his  Maker. — 
So  the  Lord  is  named  ver.  11  in  a  way  well  be- 
fitting the  context.  For  it  becomes  His  holiness 
to  keep  His  word,  and  His  character  as  Maker  to 
remain  con.sistent  and  not  suffer  His  work  to  come 
to  disgrace.  Beside  the  expression  "12fl\  ''for- 
mer," "Malcer"  is  occasioned  by  the  comparison 
of  ver.  9.  This  holy  God  and  Almighty  Creator 
therefore  commands  the  Israelite  who  is  in  deep- 
est distress  to  turn  to  him  in  respect  to  the  dark 
future,  and  to  inquire  of  him. — For  such  was  of 
old  His  will  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxvii.  21 ; 
2  Kings  i.  6,  16),  and  also  the  cu.stom  and  prac- 
tice in  Israel  (Josh.  ix.  14;  Judg.  i.  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6, 15,  etc.).  Even  this  may  be  done  in  a 
very  improper  way,  Iviii.  2. — niTIN,  comp.  xli. 
23;  xliv.  7.  Concerning  my  children  and 
the  -work  of  my  hands  (allusion  to  HXV) 
command  MB  (see  Text,  and  Oram..).  The 
commission,  the  office  of  caring  for  Israel  they 
should  give  to  the  Lord. 

Ver.  12.  That  in  these  hands  Israel  will  be 
well  secured  must  appear  from  the  fact  that  these 
same  hands  prepared  heaven  and  earth.  Thus 
here  also,  as  constantly  before  and  after  (xl.  12. 
21,  28;  xlii.  5;  xliv.  24;  xlv.  18;  xlviii.  13;_li. 
13)  the  Lord  proves  His  ability  to  accomplish 
deliverance  by  a  reference  to  His  character  as 
Creator.  Doubtless  in  My  hands  there  is  an 
allusion  to  ver.  9  b  (see  Text,  and  Oram.).  There 
it  is  assumed  that  no  human  workmanship  can 
say  of  him  that  formed  it :  he  has  no  hands.  In 
allusion  to  this,  the  Lord  calls  Israel  here  (ver. 
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11)  the  work  of  His  hands.  It  is  impossible  that 
it  can  meaa :  I,  i.  e.,  not  My  feet,  mouth  or  other 
organ,  but  My  hands  have  upread  out  the  heavens ; 
but  He  would  say  :  not  tlie  hands  of  another,  but 
My  hands  liave  done  this  ('T   ''JK  and  mx,  see 

Text-  and  Oram.). 

The  aliikighty  Creator  is  also  the  almighty  Re- 
deemer. And  lie  is  such  th  rough  Cyrus,  tlie  raising 
up  of  whom  (xli.  2,  25)  even  now  to  Him  stands 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  All  faiut-heartedness 
that  comes  from,  any  sinking  of  Israel  in  the 
world-power,  whether  apprehended  or  experi- 
enced, the  Prophet  represses  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  I.oed  has  raised  up  a  deliverer  in 
righteouanesa  (comp.  on  xlii.  6).  Because  this 
one  shall  realize  all  God's  intentions,  the  Lord, 
too,  will  make  level  all  his  ways  (ver.  2).  And 
80  he  will  rebuild  the  holy  city  (xliv.  26,  28) 
and  let  the  prisoners  go  (lii.  3).  He  will 
do  60  not  for  price  or  any  outward  advan- 
tage. In  fact  one  cannot  see  what  motive  of 
policy,  or  of  national  economy  or  worldly  mo- 
tive of  any  kind  could  have  determined  Cyrus 


to  restore  the  Israelitish  nation  and  its  religious 
worship.  It  has  been  said  that  he  would  make 
room  for  other  exiles.  But  then  why  did  he  not 
send  the  latter  to  Judea?  And  why  did  he  make 
the  return  of  the  Jews  optional?  This  last  con- 
sideraticm  shows  that  he  had  no  interest  to  pro- 
mote by  it.  Indeed  this  restoration  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  political  mistake.  There  was  some 
truth  in  the  reproach  that  Jerusalem  was  "  a  re- 
bellious city  and  hurtful  unto  kings  and  pro- 
vinces— of  old  time"  (Ezra.  iv.  15).  For  the 
world-power  must  ever  feel  that  tlie  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  disturbing  and  hurtful 
element.  Add  to  this  the  surrender  of  the  holy 
vessels  (Ezra  i.  7  sqq.),  and  the  requisition  to 
liclp  the  Jews  "  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  goods,  and  with  beasts"  ^Ezra  i.  4j,  and  one 
must  confess  that  the  conduct  of  Cyrus  was  very 
surprising  and  inexplicable  by  natural  causes. 
This  sort  of  sending  away  reminds  one  very  much 
of  that  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  31  sqq.).  In  both 
cases  the  letting  go  free  was  net  man's  work,  but 
God's  work. 


3.  THE  SOtTTHEEN  WOELD-POWEK  l5  ALSO  CONVERTED  TO  JEHOVAH. 

Chaptee  XLV.  14^17. 

14  Thus  saith  the  Loed, 

The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Ethiopia 

And  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature, 

Shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine : 

They  shall  come  after  thee  ;  in  chains  they  shall  come  over, 

And  they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee,  they  shall  make  supplication  unto  thee, 

Saying,  Surely  God  is  in  thee ;  and  there  is  none  else, 

Tliere  is  no  God. 

15  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself, 
0  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour, 

16  They  'shall  be  ashamed,  and  also  confounded,  all  of  them: 
'They  shall  go  to  confusion  together 

That  are  makers  of  idols. 

17  But  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting  salvation: 
Ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded  world  without  end. 

•  uro.  >>  Thet/  go. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  having  discharged  the  painful 
duty  of  reproving  Israel's  pusillanimity  (vera.  8, 
13),  now  turns  to  the  pleasant  task  of  showing 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  salvation  instituted 
inthe  northern  world-power  on  the  world-power 
lying  south  of  Palestine.  The  holy  nation  lay  in 
the  middle  between  these  two  world-powers. 
Again  and  again  it  had  suffered  from  the  friend- 
ship and  the  enmity  of  both.  It  had  oscillated 
back  and  forth  between  them  both,  seeking  sup- 
port against  the  enmity  of  the  one  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  other.  Both,  too,  had  contended  with 
each  other  for  Palestine,  and  more  or  less  made 
Palestine  their  battle-field.  Recall  Tirhaka  and 
Sennacherib,  Phiiraoh  Necho  and  Nebuchadnez- 


zar. Now  Israel  is  in  bondage  to  Babylon  as  It 
was  in  its  youth  to  Egypt.  But  it  is  to  be  deli- 
vered from  the  Babylonian  bondage  by  Cyrus. 
Will  it  also  thereby  be  delivered  from  the  assaults 
of  the  sinful  world-power?  Already  in  xlili.  3 
the  Prophet  presented  the  prospect  ot  the  norlh- 
ern  world-power  being  in  acerlain  sense  indemni- 
fied by  the  surrender  of  the  southern  for  mildness 
displayed  towards  Israel.  And  in  reality  PIgypt 
became  a  prey  to  Carabyses.  But  the  Prophet 
sees  still  more.  He  sees  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Seba  not  merely  in  chains,  but  turning  in  their 
chains  to  Israel  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel 
(ver  14).  They  [but  see  below,  Tr.]  recognize 
Him  as  the  true  God,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
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hidden  (ver.  15).  They  recognize  that  idolatry 
was  n  false  way,  and  that  all  idol-makers  have 
come  to  shame  (ver.  IG),  whereas  Israel  may  con- 
fidently expect  through  Jehovah  everlasting  sal- 
vation and  honor  (ver.  17 ).  From  this  it  appeans 
that  the  Prophet  makes  the  southern  world-power 
join  together  with  Israel  in  honoring  Jehovah, 
and  hence  also  with  the  northern  world-power, 
just  as  happens  in  xix.  23  sqq.  If  the  South  and 
the  North,  united  by  Israel,  have  become  brothers, 
then  the  chains  fall  of  themselves. 

2.   Thus  saith in   chains  shall  they 

come   over. — Ver.  14  a.    To  undenstand  this 
passage  we  mnst  take  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba, 
not  as  representing  the  heathen  world  in  general 
[Barnes,  J,  A.  Alex.,  Delitzsch  and  others, 
Te.],  but  as  representing  specially  the  southern 
world-power  that  was  the  rival  of  the  northern. 
For  why  should  just  the  nations  about  the  Nile 
.  represent  the  heathen  world?     The  general  liea- 
then  world  has  its  turn,  ver.   22.     The  present 
text  deals  with  an  eminently  important  centre  of 
the  heathen  world,  viz.,  with  that  which  corres- 
ponds to  what  in  the  south  is  now  friendly  to  Is- 
rael.    In  xliii.  3  the  subjection  of  those  nations 
of  the  Nile  to  Cyrus  is  announced.     Hence  they 
appear  here  as  bearing  chains.     But  the  dominion 
of  the  messiah  Cyrus  is  to  be  one  of  universal 
peace   and   blessing    (ver.   8).      In   a   prophetic 
sen.se,  i.  e.,  potentially  it  shall  be  such,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  that  the  world-power  itself 
will  experience  from  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  [lerson  of  Cyrus.     Hence  tlie  Pro- 
phet sees  here  in  the  subjugation  of  those  nations 
of  the  Nile  also  the  bridge  to  their  conversion. 
They  are  the  same  thoughts  that  we  find  above, 
chap,  xix.,  from  ver.  19  on.     There  it  is  said,  ver. 
23,  that  Egypt  shall  serve  Assyria.     But  Assyria 
denotes   the   northern   world-power,   which   was 
then   represented   by  Assyria,    was   later   repre- 
sented  by   Babylon,  and  then    by  Cyrus.      But 
Egypt  will  also  worship  Jehovah.     The  Prophet 
only  indicates   in   general   how  this  will   come 
about.     We  see  in  both  passages  that  I?rael  is 
the  medium.     From  our  passage,  in  connection 
with  xliii.  3,  we  learn  that,  proceeding  from  Is- 
rael, first  Cyrus  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Jeho- 
vah, then  from  Cyrus  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly doss  not  appear)  Egypt,  so  that  these  three, 
Israel  in  the  middle,  on  the  left  the  north  (Assy- 
ria), on  the  right  the  south  (Egypt),  shall  be  .as 
a  glorious  tritone  and  a  blessing   to  the  whole 
earth  (xix.  21,  23).     As  in  general,  taking  spoil 
and  receiving  tribute  are  signs  and  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, so  in  many  places  the  Messiah  or  His  types 
are  represented  as  those  to  whom  nations,  hitherto 
hostile  but  now  converted,  bring  their  treasures 
or  tribute   (comp.   Ps.   jclv.    13;   Ixviii.   30,   32; 
Ixxii.  10,  1.5;  Isa.  Ix.  C;  Matth.  ii.  11).     Thus  it 
is  said  here  that   Egypt's  acquisitioas  of  labor 
(J^'J',  "  labor,"  metonym.   for  what  is  acquired  ; 
again  only  Iv.  2),  and  Ethiopia's  and  Seba's  ac- 
quisitions of  commerce  ("'n^'  " '"^^rcatura,"  also 
metonym.,  comp.  xxiii.  3),  shall  come  to  Israel. 
The  Egyptians  were  originally  strictly  exclusive, 
hence  from  the  first  not  a  commercial  people,  but 
they  had  branches  of  industry,  xix.  9.     Ethiopia 
was  of  old  famed  for  great  riches,  comp.  Hbeod. 
HI.,  17  sqq.,  and  Gesen.  in  loo.     On  Seba  see- 


xliii.  3.     There  is  no  ground  for  separating  Ethi- 
opia and  the  Sabeans,  and  connecting  ''  merchan- 
dize" only  with  the  former.     For  Ij  it  is  gram- 
matically allowable  to  subordinate  one  word  in 
the  construct  state  to  several  words  (Gen.  xiv.  19 ; 
Ps.  cxv.  15;  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  etc.);  2)  Ethiopia  and 
Seba  are  the  same  people,  both  may  equally  be 
called  "men  of  stature;"  3)  the  plural  TUj^'  does 
not  conflict,  because  in  compound  subjects  the 
predicate  is  very  often  ruled,  not  by  the  gramma- 
tical  subject,  but  by  the   primary  logical   idea 
(comp.  ii.  11  with  v.  15;  Gen.  iv.  10;  Jer.  ii.  34, 
etc.).     Thus  here,  as  undoubtedly  appears  from 
what  follows,  the  chief  matter  with  the  Prophet 
is  the  passing  over  of  the  men,  not  of  their  trea- 
sures. Hence  he  says  ll^j;'  and  hence  he  expresses 
still  this  thought  by  three  verbs  following.     Con- 
cerning men    of  'stature,  comp.  on  xviii.  2. 
Hekod.  III.  20 :    "  The  Ethiopians  are  said  to 
be   the   tallest   and   finest-looking  of  all   men." 
SoLiN.,  cap.  30 :    Aethiopes  duodecim  pedes  longi 
(Gesen.).     The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  will, 
indeed,  still  come  in   chains.     They  are  con- 
quered, but  precisely  by  their  defeat  they  have 
learned  to  know  the  nothingness  of  their  idols 
(ver.  16),  and  the  divinity  of  Jehovah.     But  by 
their  confession  (vers.  14  6-17)  they  acquire  a 
claim  to  release  from  the  chains. 

3.  And  they  shall  fall without  end. 

Vers.  14  4—17.  "  And  they  shall  fall,"  etc.,  does 
not  say  that  they  shall  worship  Israel,  but  that 
they  shall  worship  in  the  direction  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  for  they  know  the  Temple  and  the 
throne  of  the  true  God  to  be  there  (comp.  Dan. 
vi.  10).  In  what  follows  Ave  learn  the  contents 
of   their  prayer.     The  three  brief  but  weighty 

words    7K   -\i  I]}*,  "surely  God   is  in  thee, 

form  the  fundamental  thought.  It  is  understood 
of  course  that  "in  thee"  refers  to  the  same  person 

as  the  feminine  suffixes  in  y'^y  and  ySx,  viz.  : 
to  Israel  or  Zion.  The  knowledge  that  the  right 
God  is  in  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8)  is  herewith  ex- 
pressed positively.  1  Cor.  xiv.  25,  is  a  quotation 
of  our  text.  The  same  is  expressed  negativelv 
and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God. 
But  this  last  thought  must  be  made  very  em- 
phatic. Hence  D£IX  ig  added  to  strengthen  j'Nl 
lli',  of  which  the  present  is  the  only  instance. 
If  DSN  (comp.  D2K  xvi.  4  ;  xxix.  20  and  'OSN 
X?.^  ver.  22,  etc.),  means  cessatio,  finis,  then,  be- 
side other  modifications  of  this  meaning,  it  can 
be  construed,  a.s  ace.  loccdis,  and  may  also  have 
the  sense  of  in  fine.  But  then  it  says  (comp.  on 
xlyii.  8,  10) :  "  That  not  at  that  (unthinkable) 
point  where  God  ceases,  does  another  appear." 
In  other  words:  D3N  involves,  indeed,  the  sense 
oipraeter,  practerea.     Therefore  one  does  not  need 

to  take  QTiSn  D3N  as  a  genitive  relation ;  bnt 
construe  :  "  and  there  is  not  still  in  fine  or  in  loco 

cessandi  {viz.:  of  the  before  mentioned  ''X)  a 
God." 

In  ver.  15  the  heathen  address  the  God  of 
Israel  directly.  ["  It  is  far  more  natural  to  take 
the  verse  as  an  apostrophe,  expressive  of  the 
Propiiet's  own  strong  feelings  in  contrastinj  what 
God  had  done  and   would  yet  do,  the  darkness 
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of  the  present  and  the  brightness  of  the  future. 
If  these  things  are  to  be  hereafter,  then  O  Thou 
Saviour  of  Tliy  people,  Thou  art  indeed  a  God 
that  hides  Himeelti  tliat  is  to  say,  conceals  His 
purposes  of  mercy  under  the  darkness  of  His 
present  dispensaiions." — J.  A.  AiEX.  So,  too, 
Baenes,  and  Delitzsch.  Tiie  latter  says  "The 
exclaiuaiion  in  liom.  xi.  33,  '  O  the  depth  of 
the  riclies,'  ele.,  is  a  similar  one." — Tr.].  They 
now  pray  to  Him  themselves  as  was  intimated 

by  linn!!''  and  H^STV.  First  of  all  they  utter 
the  conviction  that  Jehovah  is  a  God  vsrho  hides 
Himself  (comp.  xxix.  l-l ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ; 
xxvi.  1),  i-  e.,  a  God  who  has  hitherto  been  hid- 
den from  them,  [i^he  LXX.  favors  this  inter- 
pretation. It  reads  :  "  for  thou  art  God,  though 
we  did  not  know  it,  O  God  of  Israel  the  Sav- 
iour.' — Tr.].  In  that  lies  a  trace  of  the  know- 
ledge never  quite  extinguished  among  the  hea- 
then, that  beyond  and  above  the  multitude  of 
gods  representing  the  forces  of  nature,  there  is  a 
liighest  Being  ruling  over  all.  The  language  re- 
calls, at  least  as  to  sense,  the  iJeof  ayvaaro^  of  the 
Athenians,  Acts  xvii.  23.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  designation  of  God  as  innOD  suits 
much  better  in  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  than 
of  Israel.  \yA  see  Lint.  This  hitherto  con- 
cealed God  is  identical  with  the  God  of  Israel 
(thus  for  the  latter  no  concealed  God),  and  also 
a  "saving  "  God,  i.  e.,  that  is  willing  to  help  and 
can  help  and  actually  does  help.     In  verse  15 

nm  is  subject,  innDD  '7X  predicate,  'HSn 
IKTi:/''  apposition  with  the  subject,  and  i'^iyiO  as 
eecond  predicate  put  after  in  the  form  of  an  ap- 


position. In  .r'tl'ia  (see  List)  there  lies  also  an 
antithesis  to  the  heathen  idols  and  in  so  far  a 
transition  to  ver.  10. 

The  necessary  reverse  side  of  the  correct  know- 
ledge of  God  is  to  know  the  false  gods  as  puch.  Ver. 
16  expresses  ihis  knowledge  by  emphasizing  that 
they  come  to  confusion.  The  gods  of  Egvpt  could 
[not  help  Egypt;  for  Egypt  succumbed  to  that 
power  that  opposed  it  by  the  commission  and 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel.  They  are  ashamed 
and  also  confounded,  see  ver.  17;  xli.  11 
and  the  borrowed  passages  Jei-.  xxxi.  19  ;  Ezra 
ix.  6.  The  expression  they  go  to  confusion 
(which  equally  affirms  their  going  into  disgrace, 
and  going  about  in  disgrace)  occurs  only  here. 
TK  (from  IX  =  ir ),  '■  the  image,"  occurs  in  this 
sense  only  here,  and  Ps.  xlix.  15.  The  Lord 
having  been  called  "  Saviour"  in  ver.  15,  and 
ver.  16  having  said  that  idols  are  not  this,  it  is 
now  said,  ver.  17,  of  Israel  that  Jehovah  has 
showed  Himself  suiOi  a  Saviour  and  how  He  has 
done  so.  For  Isiael  is  saved  in  the  LORD 
Virith  an  everlasting  salvation  (acc.modalis; 
Heb.  ix.  12).  Finally  the  speakers  turn  their 
discourse  to  Israel  as  in  the  beginning  of  it 
("surely  God  is  in  thee'  ).  These  shall  not  ex- 
perience what  the  others  have  with  their  idols: 
Ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded 

■world  ■without  end.  The  plural  D'n7lj'  oc- 
curs xxvi.  4  ;  li.  9,  and  excepting  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6, 

only  in  later  writings.  The  expression  'uT\}}  '\}} 
nj^  occurs  only  here.  Shall  those  who  have 
learned  so  to  speak  be  still  kept  in  chains  by 
Israel ? 


4.  AFTER  THE  WORLD-POWERS,   ISRAEL,    TOO,    FINALLY    RENOUNCES    IDOLS 
AND   GIVES   ITSELF  WHOLLY   TO   ITS   GOD,  SO   THAT   NOW   ALL   HUMAN 
'  KIND  HAS  BECOME  A  SPIRITUAL  ISRAEL. 
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For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens ; 
"Gofl  himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it ;  he  hath  established  it, 
He  created  it  not  "in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited  ; 
I  am  the  Loed  ;  and  there  is  none  else. 
I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth: 
I  said  not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain  : 
I  the  Lord  speak  righteousness,  I  declare  things  that  are  right. 
^0  Assemble  yourselves  and  come  ; 

Draw  near  together,  ye  that  are  escaped  of  the  nations : 

They  have  no  knowledge  that  "set  tjp  the  wood  of  their  graven  image, 

And  pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save. 

21  Tell  ye,  and  bring  them  near; 

Yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together: 

Who  hath  declared  this  from  ancient  time  ? 

Who  hath  told  it  from  that  time  ? 

Rave  not  I  the  Lord?  and  there  is  no  God  else  beside  me; 

A  just  God  and  a  Saviour  ;  there  is  none  beside  me. 

22  'Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
For  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else. 

32 
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23  I  have  sworn  by  myself, 

The  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness, 

And  shall  not  return, 

That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 

Every  tongue  shall  swear. 
i24  '  "Surely,  shall  one  say, 

In  the  Lord  have  1  'righteousness  and  strength: 

Even  to  him  shall  men  come ; 

And  all  tliat  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed. 
25  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified, 

And  shall  glory 

1  Or,  Surdij  he  shall  say  of  me,  In  the  LORD  is  all  rirjhtcoueness  and  strength 


a  He  is  God— who  formed  the  earth  and  made  it — he  ordered  it. 
d  Twrn. 


b  to  be  empty. 
Only. 


2  Heb.  righteousnesses. 
«  carry. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  recurrence  of  the  words  nsed,  particularly : 
Ver.  20.  lyj]  Ilithp.— SoD— SSs  Hilhp.  see  ver.  14. 

- T  ■■  ■■■  "  r 

Ver.  23.  T31  HDIi  ™ay  not  he  construed  as  one  no- 
tion ("  word  of  truth  "),  for  then  it  must  read  'S  ID^- 
Kor  may  one  take  npHS  as  nominative  In  an  attribu- 
tive sense  ("as  righteousness,  a  word")  connecting  it 
with  13n,  for  that  would  be  a  contorted,  unnatural  ex- 
pression. "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  righteousness  "  [J.  A. 
Alex.,  Del.],  is  indeed  grammatically  correct,  but  this 
per.'^onifying  of  righleousneys  and  this  distinction  of 
it  as  a  speaking  person  from  Jehovah  Himself  were 
something  very  peculiar.  For  are  not  the  one  swearing 
and  the  one  speaking  this  word  that  cannot  be  frus- 
trated one  and  the  same  ?  We  must  construe  'ij  paral- 
lel with  'a  and  ^T\y'Z'dl  as  a  noun  with  the  suffix  of 
the  first  person.  But  then  Hpl^i  must  be  taken  as  ac- 
cusative.   It  is  the  accusat.  adverbialis,  that  stands  for 


GRAMMATICAL. 

the  substantive  with  a  preposition  and  expresses  the 
modality,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be.  Thus,  as  is  well 
known,  substantives  often  stand,  as  flDS  (Jer.  xxiii.  28), 
"pEV  fPs.  exix.  T8),  KBH  (Isa.  xxxi.  7),  ^73^  {Job  xxi. 

34)',  O'lE'TD  (Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  etc. NV  and  31!!/'  stand  in 

pointed  .antithesis.     1  before  311^''  stands  according  to 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  paratactic  mode  of  expression.    In 
our  idiom  we  would  say:  which  will  not  go  back, — or, 
less  exactly  :  that  will  not  go  back. 
Ver.  24.  ""S  =  "in  regard  to  me,"  cnmp.  v.  1;  xli.  7; 

Gen.  XX.  13. T:OX  —"they  say."  comp.  xxv.  9;  Ixv. 

8,  etc. X"l3'  =  "let  one  come."     It  is  the  sarneimper- 

T 

sonal  construction  as  in  "ITD^^  comp.  vi.  10;  x.  4;  xiv. 

-   T 

32;  xviii.  5;  xxxiii.  20,  etc.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible 
that  a  1  before  t<13^  has  fallen  out  because  of  the  follow- 
ing 1  before  y\fj'y ;  but  grammatical  reasons  by  no 
means  compel  such  au  assumption. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  With  these  words  the  Prophet  concludes  his 
contemplation  of  the  future  salvation  that  is  con- 
nected with  Cyrus.  It  is  assuredly  not  an  accident 
that  only  after  Cyrus  and  thenorthern  world-power 
represented  by  him  and  after  the  southern  world- 
power  are  noticed,  does  he  turn  to  Israel  in 
order  to  announce  also  to  it  what  shall  be  its  part 
in  that  future  salyation.  Hero,  too,  the  chief 
point  is  again  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the 
only  true  God.  .Jehovah,  who  made  the  heavens, 
even  that  suffices  to  prove  Him  to  be  the  God ; 
Jehovah,  who  also  formed  the  earth,  of  which  He 
is  also  the  orderer  and  disposer,  but  who  accord- 
ing to  His  goodness  prepared  the  earth  as  a 
friendly  dwelling  for  men,  justly  says  of  Himself: 
I  am  the  absolute  Being,  and  another  beside  Me 
there  is  not  (ver.  18).  But  this  same  Jehovah 
has  chosen  a  people  out  of  mankind  for  His  par- 
ticular inheritance  and  property,  and  from  the 
first  He  has  clearly  and  publicly  proclaimed 
what  He  purposes  to  do  with  this  people.  And 
He  has  in  that  plainly  expressed  that,  as  with  the 
creation  He  had  in  mind  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, .so,  too.  He  had  in  mind  the  .salvation  of 
this  people,  as  the  reward  that  a  just  and  right 
thinking  lord  gives  his  servants,  when  He  made 
those  arrangements  in  which  this  people  were  to 


serve  as  means  and  instrument  (ver.  19).  Thia 
people  is  to  receive  salvation  through  Cyrus. 
This  having  happened,  Israel  delivered  from  the 
heathen  may  be  summoned  to  acknowledge  idol- 
atry to  be  a  foolish  and  ruinous  error  (ver.  20). 
After  being  summoned,  too,  to  give  information 
and  to  settle  by  consultation  what  they  have 
lived  through  and  experienced,  they  must  con- 
fess :  Jehovah  foretold  a  11  that  would  come  about; 
as  He  foretold  so  it  has  turned  out.  Jehovah  alone 
is  the  true  God  (ver.  21).  The  world-powers  and 
Israel  having  so  acknowledged  Jehovah,  He  can 
now  call  to  all  mankind  :  turn  to  Me  as  to  Him 
who  blesses  you  (ver.  22).  Thus  will  be  fulfilled 
what  the  Lokd  hath  sworn  and  announced  as  not 
to  be  frustrated,  that  to  Him  every  knee  shall  bow 
and  every  tongue  shall  swear  (ver.  23).  All  will 
then  acknowledge  that  only  in  Jehovah  is  salva- 
tion, and  that  hostility  to  Him  brings  only  ruin 
(ver.  24).  All  mankind,  become  one  in  the  glory 
and  praise  of  the  Lord,  will  then  have  become 
"seed  of  Israel." 

2.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord none  be- 
side Me.— Vers.  18-21.  "For,"  beginning  ver. 
18,  connects  with  ver.  17.  There  it  is  said  "  Israel 
is  saved  in  the  Lokd  with  an  everlasting  salva- 
tion."    This,  spoken  by  the  heathen,  is  here  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Lohd  as  correct,  by  saying  that  of 
course  He  did  not  call  Israel  to  a  fruitless  ser- 
vice CJlK'p^  inn  ah  ver.  19),  but  promised  him 
a  just  reward.  For  now  the  Lokd  turns  to  Israel 
to  say  to  him  wherein  the  blessing  promised  to 
them  in  Cyrus  will  culminate.  The  Propliet 
knows  that  Israel  still  inclines  to  idolatry,  that 
fundamental  evil  of  the  natural  man.  But  he 
also  knows  that  Israel,  utterly  broken  by  the 
Exile,  and  wholly  convinced,  by  the  way  of  pro- 
phecy and  fulfilment,  of  Jehovah's  being  the  only 
God,  will,  from  the  time  of  their  deliverance  by 
Cyrus,  renounce  idolatry.  We  know  that  the 
Exile  made  a  decisive  turning-point  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Israelites.  Coarse  idolatry  they 
renounced  from  that  time  on.  Yet  the  inward  as 
well  as  the  outward  deliverance  by  Cyrus  was 
only  a  beginning.  But  in  this  beginning  the 
Prophet  sees  already  the  completion,  according 
to  his  complex  way  of  regarding  history.  Thus 
in  ver.  18  he  tells  how  that  "  everlasting  salva- 
tion" will  come  about.  A  fundamental  condition 
is  for  Israel  to  attain  to  the  lively  knowledge  ex- 
pressed by  the  words:  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else.  The  foundation  of  this  is 
double;  what  pertains  to  the  history  of  the  world 
■and  what  to  the  history  of  salvation.  The  former 
consists  in  this,  that  Jehovah  before  all  made  the 
heavens,  which  is  proof  enough  that  He  alone  is 
God.  For  He  who  made  the  world  to  come,  the 
abode  of  spirits,  of  elohim,  must  He  not  Himself 
be  Elohim?  yea,  as  the  Creator  of  the  elohim 
world,  he  is  exalted  above  all  elohim,  therefore 
the  Elohim  Kar'  e^^XV"  (comp.  e.  g.,  Ps.  xcvii.  9). 
Such  is  the  sense  of  the  parenthesis:  "He  is 
God,"  ver.  18.  ,  In  the  second  place  the  Lord 
proves  His  sole  divinity  by  the  fact  that  He 
formed  the  earth,  and  made  it  (ready),  comp. 
xliii.  7.  As  to  "that  created  the  heavens" 
there  is  added  in  parenthesis  a  nearer  definition, 
80  there  is  to  "that  formed  the  earth  and 
made  it."  In  both  cases  the  parenthesis  begins 
with  Xin.  The  first  consists  of  two  words  ;  the 
second  of  two  words  njJiD  Nin,  "He  estab- 
lished it,"  and  a  nearer  explanation.  For  at 
tirst  sight  this  njJO  seems  redundant  after  IS' 
and  T\wy.  But  we  learn  from  the  following 
Words  to  niX'  that  W3  is  not  used  in  the  sense 

tt;  I" 

of  fundare,  which  is  its  common  meaning  else- 
where, but  in  the  sense  of  eToi/m^eiv  (LXX.)  "to 
equip,  prepare"  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  where, 
too,  JJD  follows  n»j7 ;  and  especially  the  Hiphil 
of  hke  meaning,  xiv.  21 ;  Gen.  xliii.  16  ;  1  Kings 
V.  32;  vi.  19,  etc.).  By  this  is  expressed  the  final 
equipment  or  adaptation  to  an  object,  in  contrast 
with  the  original  making.      That  such   is  the 

sense  is  expressly  said  by  the  words  'U1  inn  N7, 
"  not  empty  did  He  create  it."  For  these 
words  afiirm  that  the  object  of  "  creating"  and 
''forming"  was  not  that  the  earth  might  remain 
inn  "empty,"  but  that  it  might  become  fit  for 
dwelling,  and  the  Prophet  designates  by  |.J13  the 
activity  that  prepares,  sets  in  order  the  product 
of  the '"creating,"  "forming,"  "  making."  _  Thus 
men  prepare  a  friendly  dwelling  for  their  chil- 
dren, friends,  dear  guests.  Therefore  this  "  pre- 
paration" is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  and  kindness 
of  our  God. 


But  for  this  I  am  Jehovah  and  there  is 
none  beside  there  is  also  a  foundation  in- 
what  pertains  to  the  history  of  salvation.  God 
had  sought  out  Israel  as  a  peculiar  treasure  to  be 
the  medium  of  His  thoughts  of  salvation,  and 
lifted  them  high  up  and  then  cast  them  down. 
He  did  not  choose  them  that  they  might  end  in 
wild  chaos,  any  more  than  He  made  the  earth  to'' 
be  empty.  He  had  never  required  this  people  to 
seek  Him  in  vain,  for  nothing,  as  it  were  in  the 
emptiness  (so  to  speak,  to  trace  out,  find  out  the 
hidden,  ver.  15).  But  He  had  said:  "what  is 
right  and  proper,  shall  be  to  you."  V^^)!  here  is 
not  the  abstract,  subjective  righteousness,  but  the 
concrete,  objective  right,  as  in  the  expressions 

pns  hp2  (Ps.  XV.  2,  etc.)  pnS  n^i;  (Isa.  Ixiv. 
4,  etc).  n3n  comp.  xxxiii.  1.5.  Also  D^E/'D  ig- 
to  be  taken  in  the  concrete  and  objective  sense 
(comp.  xxxiii.  15).  This  promise:  "what  is 
right  shall  be  yours,"  God  did  not  make  in  secret 
('''D?^  xlviii.  16  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  15)  so  that  it  can 
come  under  no  investigation,  and  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  actually  happened.  For  He  did 
not  speak  in,  say,  caves  and  hiding-places,  such 
as  the  heathen  oracles  let  themselves  be  heard 
from,  but  He  spoke  before  all  the  world.  If  now 
the  Lokd  has  given  His  people  the  promise  of  a 
good  time  and  happy  dwelling  after  the  chaos, 
and  the  promise  is  fulfilled  exactly  as  it  runs, 
there  is  the  proof  that  Jehovah  is  omniscient. 
As  by  the  creation  He  has  shown  Himself  the 
Almighty  and  the  All-good  to  all  mankind,  so, 
by  the  promise  given  to  Israel  and  by  its  fulfil- 
ment He  showed  Himself  to  the  people  whose 
history  is  that  of  redemption  to  be  the  Omni- 
scient and  All-good.  But  as  the  All-good,  Ali- 
mighty  and  All-knowing  He  is  <Ae  God,  Jehovah, 
the  Absolute. 

According  to  ver.  19  the  Prophet  assumes  that 
all  will  come  to  pass  as  promised  so  publicly, 
and  that  by  means  of  Cyrus.  For  ver.  20  sqq. 
we  find  ourselves  translated  into  the  time  after 
the  emancipation.  Hence  the  Israelites  are 
called  escaped  of  the  nations,  and  he  that 
helped  them  to  this  title  can  be  no  other  than 
Cyrus.  Therefore  in  the  time  of  the  deliverance 
effected  by  Cyrus  the  redeemed  are  to  assem- 
ble, and  come  and  draw  near  in  order  to 
elicit  the  facts  resultant  from  the  preceding  course 
of  history.  The  resultant  is  negative  and  posi- 
tive. The  negative  is  stated  ver.  20  b,  viz.  They 
know  nothing  those  carrying  the  vrooA 
of  their  graven  image,  and  praying  to  a 
god  that  w^ill  not  save. — J/n\  comp.  xliv.  9, 
18;  Ivi.  10,  a  kind  of  causative  Kal,  comp.  on 
nnan  ver.  S,  therefore  properly  :  not  to  exercise 
knowledge.     NHJ,  comp.  xlvi.  1,  7.    JT^'l',  comp. 

Lam.  iv.  17. By  this  is  expressed,  that  after 

the  deliverance  by  Cyrus  Israel  will  a;t  last  defi- 
nitely come  to   the  knowledge   of  the  folly  and 

nothingness  of  idolatry. We  learn  in  ver.  21 

the  positive  result  of  that  counseling.  But.  the 
announcement  of  it  is  again  introduced  by  a  sol- 
emn summons  to  use  the  needful  deliberatwu 
(comp.  xli.  22,  23).  Tell  ye,  and  bring  near 
means  as  much  as  bring  on  information.  The 
thought  is  completed  by  adding  another  verb. 
The  necessary  facts  must  first  be  produced ;  then 
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counsel  may  be  taken  about  them  (change  of 
person  as  in  ver.  8;  xli.  1,  etc.).  The  Loed 
himself  announces  the  result.  In  the  consulta- 
tion he  made  his  right  felt,  and  what  he  said 
must  be  accepted,  for  it  was  the  trutli.  It  was  as 
follows:  Wiio  has  caused  this  [viz.  what  is 
intimated  ver.  19,  and  whose  fulfilment,  after 
ver.  19  is  assumed)  to  be  heard  of  old,  and 
long  ago  declared  it  ?  Not  I,  Jehovah  ? 
etc.,  ver.  21.  Therefore,  here  again  the  Loed 
proves  His  divinity  from  His  omniscience.  One 
might  say,  that  this  is  that  divine  attribute  that 
can  be  most  easily  inspected  even  by  those  not 
eye-witnesses.  For  let  the  prophecy  as  such  and 
the  fulfilment  be  verified,  and  the  necessary  con- 
clusioii  for  every  one  is  a  superhuman  knowing, 
willing  and  ability,  even  for  such  as  are  ever  so 
remote  in  respect  to  time  and  place.  When  the 
Loed  de.signatesHimself  here  especially  as  a  just 
God,  it  is  with  reference  to  vers.  13  and  19.  He 
calls  Himself  Saviour  in  contrast  with  a  god 
that  cannot  sive,  ver.  20. 

3.  Look  unto  me shall  glory,  vers.  22- 

25.  In  this  concluding  word  the  Loed,  by  the 
expre.ssion  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  compre- 
hends all  previously  named,  viz.  the  nations  of 
the  northern  (ver.  6)  and  of  the  southern  (vers. 
14  sqq.)  world-power,  along  with  Israel.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  take  vers.  22-25  as  an  inde- 
pendent section,  parallel  with  vers.  14-17  and 
18-21.  But  then  it  would  doubtless  have  begun, 
like  the  others  mentioned,  with  "  thus  saith  the 
Loed."  Moreover  we  see  from  all  the  seed 
of  Israel,  ver.  26,  that  after  Israel  has  been 
entirely  converted  to  the  Loed,  the  Prophet  sees 
in  all  mankind  still  only  a  seed  of  Lsr.iel.  It  is 
perhaps  highly  significant  that  only  after  the 
northern  and  southern  world-power,  or  after  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  represented  by  them,  does 
he  let  the  escaped  of  the  nations  become 
partakers  of  the  salvation  inaugurated  by  Cyrus. 
Is  that  not  an  intimation  of  the  fact  so  emphati- 
cally confirmed  by  Paul  (Rom.  xi.)?  Thus 
by  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  we  are  not  to 
understand  those  nations  that  remained  beside 
those  mentioned  in  vers.  6,  14  sqq.  arid  18  sqq. 
For  those  thus  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  repre- 
sented already  all  mankind.  Therefore  the  same 
are  meant,  only  here  they  are  mentioned  com- 
prehensively instead  of  singly  as  before.  All 
together  they  constitute  the  entire  (all  the) 
seed  of  Israel  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  all  of 
these,  after  salvation  is  prepared  for  them  and 
they  for  salvation,  the  Lord  addresses  the  final, 
decisive  word  of  calling:  turn  unto  me  and 
be  saved.  Of  the  Imperatives  the  first  is  com- 
manding, the  second  promissory.  The  inviting 
call  reminds  of  Matth.  xxii.  4 :  ''  I  have  prepared 

my  dinner,   etc., all  things  are   ready,   come 

unto  the  marriage." l^^t^in   (comp.  xxx.   15) 

is  =  be  saved,  become  partakers  of  the  perfect 
and  everlasting  salvation  (ver.  17). — The  causa- 
tive clause :  for  I  am  God,  ete.,  ver.  22  b,  proves 
the  possibility,  yea  the  necessity  of  the  salvation, 
by  reference  to  the  irrefragable  truth,  doubted 
sinse  the  fall,  but  now  acknowledged  on  nil  hands 
(vers.  6,  14  sqq.,  21)  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God. 
Only    God    can    warrant    everlasting   .salvation. 

Jehovah  alone  is  God.     Err/n  I When  all  turn 

to  Jehovah  and  find  in  Him  salvation,  then,  too, 


the  eternal  decree  of  God  is  fulfilled  that  all 
shall  bow  to  him  and  serve  him. — This 
decree  has  great  importance  as  appears  from  : 
I  have  STvoin  by  myself,  and  he  could  swear 
by  no  greater  (Heb.  vi.  13  sqq.).  The  oath  thus 
acquires  an  abstract  right,  so  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  go  back,  be  revoked  or  de- 
clared  null.     'HJ^Dtyj  ^2   as   in    Gen.  xxii.   16 ; 

.Jer.    xxii.    5;    xlix.    13;    comp.   xliv. '26 I 

had  rather  translate  npns  (see  Text,  and  Gram.) : 

"for  the  sake  of  righteousness,"  or  "of  right." 
This  word,  being  an  emanation  of  the  divine 
righteousness,  bears  in  itself  the  guaranty  of  its 
realization,  and  therefore  cannot  go  back  (comp. 
the  very  similar  pas.sage,  Iv.  11).  The  contents 
of  the  oath  is  that  every  knee  shall   bow  to  the 

Lord,  and  toHim  C/  belongs  also  to  the  second 
clause;  comp.  xix.  18)  every  tongue  shall  swear. 
Therefore  the  TTpoaKvvrjaK;,  as  outward  expression 
of  homage  (Ps.  xcv.  6),  and  the  i^o/ioUyriaic 
(Rom.  xiv.  11;  Phil.  ii.  10,  11),  as  expression 
of  the  confession  that  God  is  the  All-wise,  All- 
righteous  and  Almighty,  shall  be  accorded  to 
Himas  Hisdivin  right,  that  He  does  not  suffer 
to  be  wrested  from  him.  But  every  oath  by  God 
involves  the  confession,  not  only  that  there  Ls  a 
God,  but  also  that  this  God  knows  the  truth,  and 
has  the  will  and  the  power  to  avenge  the  untruth. 
An  oath  is,   indeed,   a  divine  worship   (GoES- 

chel). The   Prophet,  moreover,   is    very   far 

from  believing  that  (to  say  it  with  one  word)  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  and  of  Israel  will  be 
sudden  and  universal.  Rather  this  conversion 
will  progress  by  successive  stages,  and  manv 
—  will  make  decided  resistance.  To  this  ver. 
24  refers. 

Ver.  24.  In  this  verse  we  perceive  the  cheer- 
ing call  of  the  converted  to  their  still  hesitating 
or  even  decidedly  resisting  brethren  (see  Text, 
and  Oram.).  First,  they  point  to  their  own  ex- 
perience :    Only  in  Jehovah  are  righteous 

deeds  and  strength.  nipIS  (comp.  xxxiii. 
15;  Ixiv.  5  and  Ps.  xi.  7;  ciii.  G;  Judg.  v.  11, 
etc.),  are  juste  facta.  Tlie  speaker  would  say, 
therefore :  displays  of  righteousness  [i.  e.,  of  a 
disposition  conformed  to  the  will  of  God)  and 
strength  (i.  e.,  the  power  to  do  great  things  and 
bear  hard  things)  are  only  in  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  are 
only  possible  where  God  gives  ability.  Second, 
there  is  joined  to  this  the  exhortation  to  come  to 
.Jehovah  as  the  only  source  of  right  inward  life. 

Regarding  the  expressions  n^  and  V7N,  tlie 
Prophet  would  evidently  intimate  by  H^  that  Je- 
hovah represents  the  loftiest  goal  of  human  ef- 
fort, and  that  it  concerns  us  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
to  Him.  The  notion  o{ '■  progredi  ad  fastigium 
cjuoddam"  (Gesen.).  is  expressed  in  many  modi- 
fications by  "IJ?.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  Job 
xi.  7;  Nah.  i.  10;  1  Chr.  iv.  27,  ete.  Finally, 
those  converted  do  not  fail  to  add  a  threat  for 
those  that  oppose  themselves:  and  all  that  are 
incensed  against  Him  shall  be  ashamed. 
The  same  expression  again  only  xli.  11;  Song 
of  Solomon  i.  6.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  expres- 
sion "  those  inflamed  with  anger  "  points  to  the 
psychological  fact,  that  in  the  hearts  of  those  filled 
with  hatred  the  display  of  love  provokes  anger 
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and    not    love.       Compare    Judas,    John    xiii. 

27. 

Ver.  25  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  the 
word  of  Jehovah  or  of  tlie  converted  ver.  23.  In 
the  former  case  we  would  have  '3  ;  in  the  latter 
]p'W  ninu  would  say  only  what  had  been  al- 
ready said  in  HlpIS  nin'3.  Hence  I  regard  this 
verse  as  the  word  of  the  Prophet,  added  in  con- 
clusion by  way  of  confirming,  explaining  and 
also  of  praise.  By  shall  be  justified  he 
verifies  that  men  are  not  able  to  find  the  grounds 
of  their  justification  in  tliemselves,  but  only  in 
God.  This  is  a  New  Testament  evangelical 
thought,  that  well  befits  "  the  Evangelist  of  the 
Old  Testament."  And  shall  glory  contains 
a  doxology  as  an  ingredient.  It  is  a.s  a  finger 
board  to  the  praising  choir  of  which  John  speaks 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  sqq. ;  v.  9  sqq. ;  vii.  9  sqq. ;  xi.  16 ; 
xii.  10  sqq  ,  etc.  Finally,  all  the  seed  of 
Israel  is  an  explanation,  showing  us  that  we 
are  to  construe  verses  22-25,  not  as  a  new  co-or- 
dinate member  of  the  discourse,  but'as  the  sum 
of  the  whole  discourse,  so  that  the  "  ends  of  the 
earth"  are  not  new  nations  hitherto  unmen- 
tioned,  but  the  totality  of  those  previou.^Iy  named. 
All  those  who  according  to  vers.  6  and  14  have 
been  converted  to  Jehovah  are  become  Israel,  i. 
6;  spiritual  Israel.  All  "  they  which  are  of  faith 
the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  Gal.  iii.  7. 

DOCTRINAL    AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlv.  The  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian 
captivities  correspond  to  one  another.  Both 
times  the  holy  nation  were  outside  of  the  Holy 
land  and  in  the  service  of  a  heathen  world- 
power.  In  each  case,  too,  this  happened  in  the 
resplendent  period  of  the  world-power  concerned. 
Egypt,  at  the  time  it  was  compelled  to  let  Israel 
go,  stood  foremost  among  all  nations  in  respect 
to  culture  and  political  power.  "  Those  were  the 
most  glorious  times  of  all  Egyptian  history " 
(Lepsius,  Ohronology  of  the  Egyptians,  I.  p.  359). 
Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom, which  itself  had  conquered  the  old  Assy- 
ria, and  he  had  appropriated  its  power  so  that  he 
represented  the  northern  world-power  in,  as  it 
were,  its  third  power  or  degree.  In  both  instances 
the  inconsiderable,  despised  Jews  were  slaves 
without  power  or  rights  in  the  territory  and  ser- 
vice of  the  world-power.  Yet  how  superior  the 
powerless  appears  in  contrast  with  the  mighty  I 
God  declared  it  to  be  His  express  purpose,  in 
leading  His  people  miraculously  out  of  Egypt, 
"  to  show  His  power  to  Pharaoh,  and  that  His 
name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth  ;  and  to  execute  judgment  against  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt"  (Exod.  ix.  16;  xii.  12,  comp. 
viii.  10,  19  ;  xiv.  4,  17,  18,  25).  The  entire  first 
half  of  Daniel  informs  us  of  those  miraculous 
measures  of  God  whose  common  object  and  effect 
was  that  confession  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  "  Of  a 
truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a 
Lord  of  kings  "  (Dan.  ii.  47  ;  comp.  iii.  28  sqq.  ; 
iv.  31  sqq.;  vi.  25  sqq.).  Therefore,  twice  in  that 
period  between  tlie  apostacy  from  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xi.  8)  and  the  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
took  place  grand  testimonies  from  the  Lord  to 
the  heathen  world.  And  in  both  instances  the 
medium  of  testimony  was  an  exile  of  Israel,  and 


It  was  received  by  the  world-power  that  at  the 
time  was  dominant:  first  Egypt  the  southern 
world-power,  and  then  the  northern,  the  Babylo- 
nian-Persian kingdom  of  which  Cyrus  must  be 
regarded  as  the  head.  The  object  of  this  revela- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  was  in  general,  not  the 
extermination  of  idolatry  (for  then  the  object 
were  not  attained),  but  the  preservation  and  re- 
vival of  the  remembrance  of  the  highest  Creator, 
Ruler  and  Judge,  of  the  One  ruling  over  all  that 
is  visible  and  invisible,  a  remembrance  ever  pre- 
sent in  the  most  secret  part  of  the  human  breast. 
This  remembrance  may  not  be  extinguished,  for 
it  is  the  connecting  point  for  the  final  and  highest 
revelation  that  is  accomplished  by  the  Son  of  God 
becoming  man  for  the  purpose  of  redemption. 
But  especially  the  testimony  imparted  to  Cyrus 
was  intended  to  free,  from  the  Exile,  the  nation 
that  was  to  be  the  medium  of  salvation  and  thereby 
to  make  shine  the  first  beams  of  Messianic  salva- 
tion to  Israel  and  the  world. 

2.  On  xlv.  Pkessel  (in  PIerz.  R.Ene.  III. 
p.  231)  gives  a  list  of  the  data  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  regard  to  Cyrus,  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, is  as  follows:  ])  He  was  a  Persian  (Dan. 
vi.  29)  ;  2)  he  was  king  in  Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
22  ;  Ezra  i.  1  sq.;  iv.  5  ;  Dan.  xx.  1)  ;  3)  he  was 
king  of  Media  and  Babylon  (Ezra  v.  13,  17  ;  vi. 
2,  3);  4)  he  was  a  conqueror  and  founder  of  a 
world-monarchy  (Isa.  xlv.  1-3,  14)  ;  5)  he  was 
the  fourth  ruler  before  Xerxes  (Dan.  xi.  2) ;  6) 
he  was  the  destroyer  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
and  of  the  Chaldean  idolatry  (Isa.  xlvi.  1 ;  xlviii. 
14 ;  Dan.  ii.  39  ;  viii.  3,  4,  20) ;  7)  he  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God  (2Chron,xxxvi.  23;  Ezra 
i.  2) ;  8)  he  was  the  liberator  of  the  .lews,  and 
promoted  the  building  of  the  city  and  Temple 
(Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23;  Ez. 
i.  2  sqq.;  v.  13;  vi.  3sqq.);  9)  he  was  a  shepherd 
of  God  who  was  to  fulfil  God's  will  concerning 
Israel,  yea,  an  anointed  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xliv. 
28  ;  xlv.  1),  whose  spirit  the  Lord  raised  up  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  22  sq.;  Ezra  i.  1 ;  Isa.  xlv.  13). 

What  was  it  that  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  Cyrus,  and  one  so  favorable  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth?  Prfssel  (I.  c.)  in  answer  to  this 
question  mentions  in  substance  the  following:  1) 
The  part  that  Daniel  played  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Babylonian  kingdom,  by  foretelling  the  event 
the  very  night  of  its  taking  place  (Dan.  v.  28,  30); 
2)  the  high  position  that  Daniel  occupied,  with 
miraculous  divine  support,  at  the  court  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  whose  general  Cyrus  was  still  at  that 
time  (Dan.  vi.)  ;  3)  the  experience  Cyrus  might 
have  of  tlie  nothingness  of  idolatry  in  contrast 
with  the  faith  of  Daniel,  in  respect  to  which  less 
account  must  be  made  of  the  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  than  of  the  inability  of  the  heathen 
idols  to  protect  their  nations  against  Cyrus,  who 
acted  under  commission  from  Jehovah  (Isa.  xlv. 
1-3)  J  4)  the  reading  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  in 
respect  to  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  cited  above ;  see  Doct.  and  Eih.  on 
xliv.  24-28. 

But  if  it  be  further  asked :  how  does  it  com^ 
that  the  descriptions  of  profane  authors  are  far 
from  coming  up  to  the  picture  of  Cyrus  that  we 
get  from  Daniel  and  Isaiah?  I  would  reply,  by  ai 
modification  of  Pressel's  views:  1)  the  fact  that 
Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  reign,  extended  to 
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the  captive  Jews  special  favor,  and  exhibited  a 
lively  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  is  a  notorious  proof  that 
he  must  have  received  a  strong  impulse  in  this 
direction  (comp.  Obhleb,  in  Herz.,  R.-Ene 
XII.,  p.  230  sq.).  For  how  otherwise  may  it  be 
explained,  that  this  mighty  ruler,  whose  sway 
was  so  extended,  and  who  was  busied  with  great 
plans  for  war  and  peace,  gave  his  attention  to 
this  matter  long  since  settled,  and  took  mea- 
sures that  from  his  stand- point  were  inconsistent 
and  a  mistake?  2)  That  profane  liistory  says 
nothing  about  those  mysterious  transactions  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  his  God  (we  may  surely  be  al- 
lowed, in  an  objective  sense,  to  call  the  Lord  so), 
is  to  be  explained  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  in  itself,  partly  from  these  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  divinity — apart  from  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews — not  being  intended  for  out- 
ward effects  that  could  have  been  the  subject  of 
historical  writing,  but  only  for  such  inward  effects 
as  spin  out  their  mysterious  threads  in  the  depths 
of  human  consciousness,  and  withdraw  themselves 
from  outward  observation  and  representation. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  remarked,  pro- 
fane history  still  gives  us  so  far  an  indirect  testi- 
mony, that  it  draws  a  remarkably  grand,  and 
even  unique  picture  of  Cyrus.  Thus  Herodotus 
relates  (III.,  89)  that  the  Persians  called  "Da- 
rius a  merchant,  Carabyses  a  despot,  but  Cyrus  a 
parent.  Darius  seemed  to  have  no  other  object 
than  the  acquisition  of  gain ;  Cambyses  was  negli- 
gent and  severe;  whilst  Cyrus  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  ever  studious  of  the  good  of  his 
subjects."  He  further  mentions  in  the  account 
of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  the  cunning  of  Zo- 
pyriis:  "With  respect  to  the  merit  of  Zopyrus, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dariu.s,  it  was  exceeded  by  no 
Persian  of  any  period,  unless  by  Cyrus;  to  him, 
indeed,  he  thought  no  one  of  his  countrymen 
could  possibly  be  compared"  (III.,  IGO).  Not- 
withstanding  Herodotus  speaks  so  highly  of 
Cyrus,  he  is  still  sharply  called  to  account  for 
making  it  appear  that  Cyrus  was  "  tutored  and 
corrected"  (7razJnj'6J7ezcn9ai  Kai  vov^erela'^ai)  by 
Croesus,  which  latter  he  had  yet  previously  de- 
scribed as  an  "uncultivated,  boastful,  absurd" 
man,  as  Cvrus  "  (l)povljaec  koL  apery  Kal  iieyakovnla 

TTo'kv    TZaVTLiV    SoKSl    'K£TTpu>TEVKkvai,    Ttjv    /^tZITiAewv." 

DiODOB.  SicuLus  (Hist.  XIII.,  p.  342)  relates 
that  the  Syracusan  Nikolaos  recommended  his 
countrymen  to  use  gentleness  toward  the  captive 
Athenians,  citing  for  example  the  evyvup-oavvrj  of 
Cyrus,  of  whom  he  proceeds  to  say;  " rotyapovu 
dtadoi^sitjTjg  £11^  Trdi-ra  Td~nv  r?;^  ijpEpoTT^TOQ  drravref; 
oi  Kara.  TQV^X^'av  aXXrjXovt;  (p^avovre^  nt;  Tij]t  rov 
/3a(7i/U(Jf  avfiaax' (iif  Trapsyivni'TO," — JuSTINUS  (I., 
8)  calls  Cyrus  ''  admirabililer  insigrds."  Ammia- 
NUS  (XXIII.,  6)  says:  ''  Antiqidor  Cyrus  rex  ama- 
bllis."  ,See  VlTRlNGAonlsa.  xlii.  2an<l  xlv.l.  But 
especially  it  is  to  be  emphasized  here,  that  Xeno- 
PIION  did  not  write  his  Cyropaedia  in  order  to  pre- 
sent his  ethico-political  ideals  in  the  form  of  a 
romance,  choosing  Cyrus  for  the  hero,  because  his 
historical  reality  most  agrees  with  those  ideals, 
and  needed  only  a  little  idealizing  embellish- 
ment. On  the  contrary  he  was  astounded  by  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  found  it  so  easy  to  rule  over  so 
many  nations  differing  so  extraordinarily  fronr 
one  another,  easier   than  any  other  ruler  had 


ever  found  it,  whereas  ruling  over  men,  even  a 
few  and  those  of  the  same  kind,  had  else  been 
proved  to  be  harder  than  ruling  over  beasts.  And 
he  notices  as  an  especially  important  circum- 
stance, that  even  the  most  remote  nations  would 
willingly  and  voluntarily  have  obeyed  Cyru.s. 
It  was  this  wonder  at  such  extraordinary  facts 
that  determined  him  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  parentage,  nature,  and  education,  that 
made  it  possible  for  Cyrus  to  distinguish  himself 
so  as  a  ruler  of  men.  Such  is  the  occasion  and 
object  of  his  writing,  that  Xbnophon  himself 
gives  in  the  introduction  to  it.  Does  not  this  re- 
markable fact  that  Xenophon  thus  singles  out 
find  its  proper  explanation  in  the  words  of  our 
Prophet:  "whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to 
subdue  nations  before  him,"  xlv.  1  ? 

3.  Onxlv.  Isqq.  Unbelieving Israelisjudgedby 
the  Lord,  and  it  appears  to  be  given  up  by  the 
Exile  to  ruin  forever.  But  the  Exile  is  only 
momentary,  and  must  itself  serve  to  bring  it 
about  that  Israel  shall  lastingly  penetrate  to  the 
light  of  tfue  knowledge  of  God.  It  shall  not 
only  do  so  itself,  but  also,  as  servant  of  Jehovah, 
it  shall  become  the  means  of  the  heathen  receiv- 
ing this  light.  But  the  latter  shall  chiefly  hap- 
pen by  a  heathen  prince  of  eminent  power  and 
importance  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
received  from  Him  a  grand  religious  mission. 
As  this  prince  on  the  one  hand  terminates  the 
deepest  humiliation  of  Israel  and  prepares  the 
way  for  its  being  lifted  up  again,  and  on  the 
other  hand  introduces  into  the  heathen  world,  at 
least  as  to  principle,  the  first  rays  of  the  true 
knowledge  of  salvation,  he  is  a  forerunner  and 
type  of  the  Messiah,  and  stands  under  quite  a 
peculiar  guidance  of  God,  who  equips  him  and 
makes  the  way  even  before  him.  So  far  Cyrus  is 
no  disconnected,  unnecessary  and  hence  incredi- 
ble miracle,  but  he  is  an  appearance  organically 
connected  with  the  development  of  salvation.  It 
was  he  that  was  to  restore  Israel  from  physical 
and  spiritual  estrangement  to  its  centre  of  salva- 
tion, and  prepare  the  heathen  for  faith  in  God 
and  his  Saviour.  For  this  double  purpose  the 
nothingness  of  idolatry  must  be  made  patent  and 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  Jew  and  Gentile. 
As  regards  Israel,  it  is  of  special  importance  here 
for  it  to  see  this  prince  announced  beforehand, 
indeed  named  beforehand,  and  to  hear  from,  his 
mouth  and  that  of  his  predecessor  the  confession 
that  the  idols  are  notliing,  and  that  Jehovah 
alone  is  God.  How  far  the  effect  on  the  heathen 
was  real  and  lasting,  we  can,  of  course,  not  deter- 
mine, on  account  of  the  inwardness  of  the  effect 
and  the  want  of  witnesses  concerning  it.  Yet  we 
will  not  err  if  we  assume  that  the  later  readiness 
of  the  heathen  to  accept  the  apostolic  preaching, 
indeed  the  precedence  of  the  heathen  world  in 
this  respect  to  the  Jews  rested  on  that  prepara- 
tory influence.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  in 
this  respect  that  the  Magi  that  came  from  the 
East  openly  inquired  in  Jerusalem  for  the  stop- 
ping place  of  the  new-born  King,  whose  birth 
they  took  for  granted,  whereas  in  Israel  itself 
this  birth  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  a  secret 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  initiated.  Else  why 
had  Herod  heard  nothing  of  it  ? 

4.  On   xlv.  7.     "  Fanatici  homines  hanc  mali 
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vocem  detorquenl,  acsi  Deus  mcdi,  i.  e,  peccati  auelor 
esaet.  Sed  facile  apparet,  quam  praepostere  hoc  pro- 
phetae,  testimonio  abutantw.  Antithesis  enim  id 
satis  explieal,  cujus  membra  inter  se  referri  debent. 
Nam  opponit  pacem  malo  i.  e.  aerumnis,  bellis,  re- 
lyuaqm  omnibus  adversis.  Qaod  d  justitiam  malo 
oppoTieret,  aliquid  haberent  coloris;  verum  liaec  con- 
trarium  inter  se  rerum  oppositio  aperta  est.  Ideo 
vulgaris  distinctio  non  improbanda  est,  Deum  mali 
esse  auctmem,  non  culpae  sed  poenae."  Calvin. 
"  Airk  Toi)  i7.oiJ.imv  Qebq  6e  avainof;."  Plato. 
"  I3  all  in  the  world  well-ordered  and  sure,  then 
not  a  single  thing  can  be  taken  away  without  all 
collapsing  or  losing  its  harmony,  just  as  little  as 
in  a  well-ordered  building.  Therefore  the  Scrip- 
ture has  often  declared  that  misfortune  as  well  as 
fortune,  evil  as  well  as  good  U  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  '  I  form  the  light,  and  create  dark- 
ness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things.'  Says  another  Prophet : 
''Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it?'  Amos  iii.  6.  Comp.  also  Lam.  iii. 
37,  38.  So,  too,  in  the  New  Testament  the  Lord 
and  His  disciples  declare  in  the  case  of  the 
blackest  iniquity,  that  all  happens  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  '  For  of  a  truth  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,'  Acts  iv. 
27,28."  Tholuck. 

5.  On  xlv.  8.  "  Celeber  hie  loctis  est  in  ecclesia 
Papistarum  et  illustre  argumentum  ign-oranilae,  quod 
ad  becUam  virginem  eum  accomodarunt.  Nos  autem 
scimuSj  agi  in  hoc  capite  de  promissa  liberatione  per 
Cyrum.  Hie  igitur  locus  mimelicus  est.  .  .  .  Quasi 
dioant  Israelilae ;  Ecce  sumus  privati  sacerdotio  et 
regno,  templo  et  omni  cultu  Dei,  translati  sumus  in 
gentes.  Ibi  respondent  nobis  peccata  nostra.  .  .  . 
Quare  0  coeli  rorate  et  depluite  justiliam,  quae  nisi 
desuper  in  nos  effundaiar,  actum  est."  Luther. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church,  on  the  18th  of 
December  (the  Festival  of  "  the  expectation  of 
the  lying-in  of  Mary")  celebrates  the  so-called 
Eorate-mass,  named  thus  from  the  introductory 
words :  Rorate  Coeli  desuper,  etc.  Comp.  Hekz. 
It.-Erw.  I.  p.  134. 

6.  On  xlv.  11.  "The  peculiar  and  greatest 
gift  that  parents  can  bestow  on  their  children  is 
the  discipline  of  the  inner  man  and  a  bringing  up  to 
God's  word.  It  is  written:  'And  the  Lord  said. 
Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I 
do ;  seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a 
great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  bl&sseil  in  him  ?  For  I  know 
him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  tliey  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,'  Gen. 
xviii.  17-19.  So  highly  did  God  esteem  in  His 
servant  Abraham  the  nurture  of  his  children  in 
piety!  Thus  parents  may  deserve  heaven  or  hell 
merely  by  the  education'  of  their  children.  And 
whenthe  apostle  says  of  the  woman  :  '  Notwith- 
standing she  shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing,  if 
they  continue  in  faith  and  cliarity  and  holiness 
with  sobriety'  (1  Tim.  ii.  15),  "he  means  not 
merely  that  she  bear,  but  also,  as  essentially  a  part 
of  it,  that  she  educate,  if  she  therefore  herself 
continue  in  the  faith,  and  thus  also  may  under- 


stand how  to  bring  her  children  up  to  faith." 
Tholuck. 

7.  [On  xlv.  14.  "  The  idea  indicated  by  this 
is,  tliat  there  would  be  a  condition  of  anxious 
solicitude  among  heathen  nations  on  the  subject 
of  true  religion,  and  that  they  would  seek  coun- 
sel and  direction  from  those  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Such  a  state  has  already  existed  to 
some  extent  among  the  heathen  ;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  think,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  final 
spread  and  triumph  of  the  gospel  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  such  an  inquiry  prevailing  extensively 
in  the  heathen  world.  God  will  show  them  the 
folly  of  idolatry  ;  He  will  raise  up  reformers 
among  tliem.selves  ;  the  extension  of  commercial . 
intercourse  will  acquaint  them  with  the  compara- 
tive happiness  and  prosperity  of  Christian  na- 
tions; and  the  growing  consciousness  of  their 
own  inferiority  will  lead  them  to  desire  that 
which  has  conferred  so  extensive  benefits  on 
other  lands,  and  lead  thera  to  come  as  supplianta 
and  ask  that  teachers  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion m.ay  be  sent  to  them.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  the  present  time  is, 
that  heathen  nations  are  becoming  increasingly 
sensible  of  their  ignorance  and  comparative  de- 
gradation ;  that  they  welcome  the  ministers  and 
teachers  sent  out  from  Christian  lands ;  the  in- 
creased commerce  of  the  world  is  thus  preparing 
the  world  for  the  final  .spread  of  the  Gospel." 
Barnes.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  illustra- 
tions of  tlie  foregoing  remarks  have  occurred 
since  they  were  penned,  e.g.,  Japan. — Tr.]. 

8.  On  xlv.  15.  "  As  God  the  Lord  is  Him- 
self a  hidden  God,  and  said  He  will  dwell  in 
darkness,  it  has  therefore  seemed  good  to  Him  lo 
hide  His  children  in  this  world  under  so  much 
affliction,  contumely,  contempt,  poverty,  sick- 
ness, simplicity,  weakness,  sin,  etc.,  that  often  not 
only  the  world,  but  believers  themselves  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  it."  ScRlVER,  Seelenschatz, 
TheU    (I.  10,  Pred.  §  26. 

9.  On  xlv.  17.  "  Even  the  ancient  Jews  ex- 
plained this  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  But  what 
is  said  here  of  Israel  applies,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race  (xliii.  24).  The  grace  on  Israel  shall 
be  everlasting,  and  as  it  has  been  from  everlast- 
ing, so  through  the  Messiah  it  shall  be  continued 
to  everlasting.  For  the  religion  of  the  Messiah 
leads  everything  out  of  time  into  the  blessed  eter- 
nitv.  Hence  He  is  called  the  Kock  of  Ages 
(xxvi.  4)  that  gives  to  the  redeemed  everlasting 
joy  (xxxv.  10),  an  everlasting  name  that  shall 
not  be  cut  off  (Ivi  5),  everlasting  glory  (Ix.  15), 
the  ground  of  which  is  the  everlasting  righteous- 
ness (Dan.  ix.  24)."   Starke. 

10.  On  xlv.  19.  "The  heavenly  wisdom  would 
have  itself  proclaimed  in  clear  light,  and  not  in 
tlie  darkness.  Hence  Christ  also  said  that  what 
Ills  disciples  heard  in  the  ear  they  should  pro- 
claim from  the  house-top  (Matth.  x.  27).  As, 
on  the  contrary,  all  false  teachers  are  sneaks, 
they  do  not  go  straight  forward,  but  cloak  their 
doing  and  doctrine  with  a  false  appearance  and 

sheep-clothing  (Matth.  vii.  15)."  Cramer. 

["In  the  language  here,  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  what  the  Saviour  said  of  Himself, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  this  passage 
in  His  mind:  'I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I 
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ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple, 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort;  and  in  secret 
have  I  said  nothing.'  Jno.  xviii.  20."    Barnes.] 

11.  On  xlv.  22-25.  "This  text  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Isaiah.  The  person  that 
speaks  in  it  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
cause He  calls  Himself  in  the  context  (ver.  15) 
the  Saviour  and  attributes  to  Himself  the  everlast- 
ing redemption  (ver.  17);  because  through  Him 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  (John 
iii.  16 ;  Acts  iv.  12) ;  because  what  is  said  here  in 
ver.  2.3  of  the  oath,  the  Son  of  God  certifies  of 
Himself  (Gen.  xxii.  10) ;  because  in  Christ  we 
have  righteousness  and  strength  (ver.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  30) ;  because  that  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Him 
is  declared  to  refer  to  Christ  (Phil.  ii.  9  sqq.). 
Starke. 

12.  On  xlv.  23.  "  Ooncessum  est  homini  christi- 
ani  jurare.  Fimdamenta  adversus  Anabaptistas 
haec  sunt:  1)  Mandatum  Dei:  Deut.  vi.  13; 
2)  Exempla  a.  Jehovae:  Gen.  xxii.  16;  Jer. 
xxii.  5 ;  li.  14;  Amos  vi.  8;  6.  Ghristi:  hoe  loco 
itemque,  Joh.  xvi.  23;  e.  Anjeli:  Apoc.  x.  6 ;  d. 
Sanctorum:  Abrahami,  Gen.  xiv.  22  ;  Davidis,  1 
Kgs.  i.  13;  Paidi,  2  Cor.  i.  23.  3)  Ratio,  quia 
jurametiticm  est  species  eultus  Dei  ui  itenivi  hoc  loco 
tt  infra  cap.  xlviii.  1  et  qiiidem  talis,  qui  maxlme 
commendatur  (Ps.  Ixiii.  12)."  Foerstbr. 


HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  xlv.  1-7.  The  missionary  work  op 
Cyrus  a  type  op  our  own.  1)  The  task  of 
Cyrus  is  also  our  own.  For  Cyrus  was  a.  to  lead 
back  Israel  inwardly  to  its  God,  and  also  to  re- 
store outwardly  tlie  service  of  the  Lord  among 
the  people  that  returned  home.  So,  too,  must 
we  convert  Israel  inwardly  to  its  Saviour  (the 
testimony  of  the  heathen  must  provoke  Israel  to 
zeal,  Rom.  xi.  11),  and  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  (Jno.  iv.  23 
eq.)  and  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  David,  b. 
Cyrus  was  to  bring  also  the  heathen,  East  and 
West,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (vers.  6, 
7).  We  should  do  the  same  by  bringing  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  Triune  God  and  of  salva- 
tion, that  is  come  to  all  men  by  the  Son  becoming 
man. — 2)  The  promise  given  to  Cyrus  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  his  task.  All  opponents  will 
bow  before  him,  all  gates  open,  etc.,  vers.  1-3. 
So,  too,  our  work,  as  the  cause  of  God,  will  con- 
quer in  spite  of  all  resistance ;  the  doors  of  hearts 
will  open,  and  we  shall  gain  those  hearts  that 
are  born  of  God  and  made  susceptible  of  the 
truth  as  precious  spoil. 

["  Now  that  which  God  here  promised  to  do 
for  Cyrus,  He  could  have  done  for  Zerubbabel  or 
some  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  but  the  wealth  and 
power  of  this  world  God  has  seldom  seen  fit  to 
entrust  His  own  people  with  much  of,  so  many 
are  the  snares  and  temptations  that  attend  them. 
But  if  there  has  been  occasion,  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  to  make  use  of  them,  God  has  been 
pleased  rather  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
others,  to  be  employed  for  them,  than  to  venture 
them  in  their  own  hands."  M.  IlENRTfT] 

2.  On  xlv.  8.  A  great  favorite  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  an  Advent  text  (on  account 
of  their  reference  of  the  Rorate  to  the  Virgin 
Mary),  but  which  has  been  much  and  variously 


used  by  Protestant  preachers.  Comp.  e.  g.  the 
Rorate  prophetieum  of  JoH.  Fortumannus  (in 
Wernigerode)  three  Advent  sermons  on  Ipa.  xlv. 
8,  Wittenberg,  1625. — The  salvation  of  men  de- 
pends on  heaven  and  earth  continuing  in  right 
relation  to  one  another.  They  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated, but  must  co-operate.  The  lieaven  must 
incline  to  the  earth,  fructifying  it;  the  earth 
must  open  up  receptively.  As  fruits  of  the  field 
are  conditioned  on  the  ground  being  fruitful  and 
well  plowed,  while  the  heaven  gives  rain  and 
sunshine  ;  so  the  salvation  of  souls  depends  on 
hearts  rightly  opening  themselves  to  the  fructi- 
fying infiuences  from  above.  This  thought  is 
especially  brought  home  to  us  by  the  Advent. 
The  Lord's  Advent  is  heavenly  dew  for  a  thirsty 
land.  1 )  The  Lord  came  once  with  His  holy  per- 
son as  Lamb  of  God  and  Second  Adam.  2)  He 
comes  continually  with  His  Spirit  and  gifts,  a.  by 
the  daily  bread  of  His  grace  in  the  word  and  sac- 
rament ;  b.  by  the  annual  bread  of  the  Church's 
feasts,  especially  now  of  the  feast  of  the  Advent, 
by  which  He  quite  especially  extends  to  us  the 
blessing  of  His  personal  coming.  3)  We  only 
become  truly  partakers  of  this  blessing  if  we  are  ''a 
thirsty  land,"  i.  e.  if  we  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Conclusion:  Therefore  where 
heaven  above  drops  down  and  the  clouds  rain 
righteousness,  and  the  earth  on  the  other  hand 
opens  itself  up,  there  righteousness  grows  and 
salvation  will  be  brought  forth. 

3.  On  xlv.  9-13!  In  great  distress  and  conflict 
one  is  often  tempted  to  strive  with  his  Maker 
and  to  say:  Ah,  why  was  I  born?  This  is  wrong. 
We  ought  never,  even  in  the  greatest  distress,  to 
forget  that  we  have  a  God  that  can  help  and  will 
help.  1)  God  ca?i  help,  for  a.  lie  made  heaven 
and  earth  (ver.  12) ;  b.  He  especially  made  known 
His  power  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  their  greatest 
distress  by  raising  up  the  heathen  prince  himself, 
in  whose  land  they  were  captives,  to  be  their 
friend  and  deliverer  (ver.  13).  2)  He  will  help, 
for  we  are  His  children  and  the  work  of  His  hands 
(ver.  11).  Therefore  in  every  distress  we  ought 
believingly  to  let  ourselves  be  pointed  to  Him. 

4.  [On  xlv.  15.  "i)  God  hid  Himself  when 
He  brought  them  into  the  trouble,  hid  Himself 
and  was  wroth,  Ivii.  17.  Note:  Though  God  be 
His  people's  God  and  Saviour,  yet  sometimes, 
when  they  provoke  Him,  He  hides  Himself  from 
them  in  displeasure,  suspends  His  favors,  and  lays 
them  under  His  frowns :  but  let  them  wait  upon 
the  Lord  that  hides  His  face,  viii.  17.  2)  He  hid 
Himself  when  He  was  bringing  them  out  of  the 
trouble.  Note :  When  God  is  acting  as  Israel's 
God  and  Saviour  commonly  His  way  is  in  the  sea, 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  19.  The  salvation  of  the  Church  is 
carried  on  in  a  mysterious  way,  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  working  on  men's  spirits 
(Zech.  iv.  6),  by  weak  and  unlikely  instruments, 
small  and  accidental  occurrences,  and  not  wrought 
till  the  last  extremity ;  but  this  is  our  comfort, 
though  God  hide  Himself,  we  are  sure  He  is  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour.  See  Job  xxxv.  14. 
M.  Henry.] 

5.  [On  xlv.  18,  19.  TJiat  the  Lord  we  serve 
and  trust  in  is  God  alone  appears  by  the  two  great 
lights,  that  of  nature  and  that  of  revelation.  I.  By 
the  light  of  nature :  for  He  made  the  world,  and 
therefore  may  justly  demand  its  homage.     1)  He 
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(armed  it.  It  is  not  a  rude  and  indigested  chaos, 
but  cast  into  the  most  proper  shape  and  size  by 
Infinite  Wisdom.  2)  He  fixed  it,  Ps.  xxiv.  2; 
Job  xxvi.  7.  3J  He  fitted  it  for  use  and  for  the 
service  of  man.  He  did  not  create  it  to  be  empty. 
Ps.  viii.  II.  It  appears  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. His  oracles  far  exceed  those  of  Pagan  dei- 
ties, as  well  as  His  operations  (ver.  19).  The 
preference  is  here  placed  in  three  things:  All 
that  God  has  said  is  plain,  satisfactory  and  just. 
1)  In  the  manner  of  its  delivery  it  is  plain  and 
open.  Not  in  mutterings  and  ambiguities  issuing 
from  dens  and  caverns  (viii.  19),  but  like  the 
law  was  given  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai.  Prov. 
i.  20;  viii.  1-3;  Hab.  ii.  2;  Jno.  xviii.  20.  2) 
In  the  use  and  beneiit  of  it  it  was  highly  satis- 
factory. I  said  not:  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  3)  In 
the  matter  of  it  it  was  incontestably  just,  conso- 
nant'to  the  eternal  rules  and  reasons  of  good  and 
evil.  The  heathen  deities  dictated  those  things 
to  their  worshippers  which  were  the  reproach  of 


human  nature  and  extirpated  virtue.  See  Comra- 
above  on  ver.  19,  last  clause.  Comp.  Eom.  iii. 
26.     After  M.  Henby.— Tr.] 

6.  On  xlv.  22-25.  Missionary  Sermon. 
''  Whither  must  every  missionary  anniversary 
turn  our  eyes?  1)  To  the  interior  of  Christen- 
dom for  proper  examination  ;  2)  to  the  heathen 
world  for  urgent  warning;  3)  to  Israel  for  cheer- 
ing comfort."  Langbein.  [On  ver.  22.  "The 
invitation  proves,  1)  That  the  offers  of  the  gospel 
are  universal ;  2)  That  God  is  willing  to  save  all, 
or  Ho  would  not  give  the  invitation ;  3)  That 
there  is  ample  provision  for  their  salvation — 
since  God  would  not  invite  them  to  accept  of 
what  was  not  provided  for  them.  4)  That  it  is 
His  serious  and  settled  purpose  that  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  be  invited  to  embrace  the  offers 
of  life  (Mar.  xvi.  15).  And  now  it  appertains  to 
Hi^  Church  to  bear  the  glad  news  of  salvation 
around  the  world,  and  on  it  rests  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  this  speedily  executed."  Barnes.] 


VII.— THE  SEVENTH  DISCOURSE. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  idols,  and  the  gain  that  Israel  shall  derive  from  it 

for  its  knowledge  of  God. 

Chapter  XLVI. 

1.   ISRAEL  SHALL   KNOW   ITS   GOD    FROM   THE   DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HIM 
WHO  BEARS  AND  THE  IDOLS  THAT  ARE  BORNE. 


Chapter  XLVI.  1-4. 


1 


Bel  bo-wetli  down,  Nebo  stoopeth. 
Their  idols  "were  upon  the  beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle : 
'Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden  ; 
They  are  a  burden  to  the  weary  heast. 

2  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together  ; 
They  could  not  deliver  the  burden. 

But  'themselves  are  gone  into  captivity. 

3  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob, 

And  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Which  are  borne  hy  me  from  the  belly, 
Which  are  carried  from  the  womb : 

4  And  even  to  your  old  age  I  am  he  ; 

And  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you  : 

1  have  made,  and  I  will  bear  ; 

Even  I  will  carry,  and  I  will  deliver  you. 


^  Heb.  iheir  soul. 

*  are  to  the  beaut  and  to  the  cattle. 


*>  Your  carried  images  are  loaded  vp. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  1. 
)>13-D1p-niKtyj.    Ver.  3.  li'DtV. 

-  T  -[T  *-,    :  :    • 

Ver.  1.  p-\2  and  Dip  mean  "to  bow,  bend  one's-self, 
to  fall  down."  Dip  is  kindred  to  the  unused  root  ty13 
from  which  oomosViS  "  \)eU-sr,"  (Saueh,  aomp.  beugen) 
Jer.  li.  34.— It  is  likely  no  accident  that  after  73  1?13  'h^ 


discourse  does  not  continue  with  l^J  Dip,  but  we  have 
instead  the  particip.  Dip-  I*  seems  to  me  nearly  ac- 
cordant with  Isaiah's  way,  to  asaume  that  he  intends  by 
this  participle  an  allusion  to  E/13,  an  allusion  whose 
justification  is  still  more  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  i;13  and  E?13.    Then  the  sense  becomes,  that  to 
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tyi^  who  attacks,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  0"lp 
(tyi3)  and  a  j;"13  on  the  part  of  the  attacked. XtJ'D 

"      L  ~ """ 

r!i3''_J' 7  an  appositional  added  clause;  the  fem.  is  likely 
occasioned  by  the  preceding  T\T\  and  non!3;  unless 
one  takes  the  fem,  in  a  neuter  sense. 

Ver.  2.  t370  originally  signifies  "  to  be  smooth,  slip- 
pery"  (comp.   [310   and   D7D),  the    Piel  then  means 

-  T  — T 

"to  make  smooth,  slippery,"  and  thus  to  make  fit  for 
slipping  away,  falling  out.     Hence  the  meaning  "  to  let 


slip  away,"  of  eggs  (xxxiv.  15)  and  of  the  foetus  (in  the 

Hiph.  Ixvi.  7J. Li/3J  means  here  the  life-centre  in 

antithesis  to  the  periphery :  the  person,  the  proper  I  or 
self.  Thus  t^3J  is  not  unfrequentlyused  to  strengthen 
the  pronoun,  in  order  to  express  the  notion  "  self,"  or 
to  emphasize  it  (comp.  e.g.,  Hos  ix.  4;  Jer.  xxvi.  19; 
xxxvii.  9). 

Ver.  3.  D'DOJ^n  and  D'Ntojn  are  in  apposition  with 
3p;>'    nU  and  "    '2    n'ISK'. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing  picture  is  now 
presented.  Tliere  we  have  the  victor ;  now  we 
see  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  But  first  it  is  tlie 
central  point  and  refuge  of  the  vanquislied  wliose 
disgraceful  end  is  set  before  us.  The  idols  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  are  named  as 
the  chief  representatives,  must  come  down  from 
the  places  of  honor  where  they  were  enthroned. 
Their  images  are  loaded  on  beasts  of  burden  to 
go  into  captivity  (vers.  1,  2).  From  the  contrast 
Israel  may  learn  the  lofty  nature  of  its  God.  No 
one  bears  Him  forth.  On  the  contrary  He  has 
borne  Israel  with  maternal  love  from  the  time  of 
its  birth,  and  will  continue  to  carry  it  when  no 
longer  a  child,  but  an  old  man  (ver.s.  3,  4). 

2.  Bel  boweth into   captivity. — Vers. 

1,  2.  There  have  been  found  in  the  library  of 
king  Asurbanipal  two  tablets  of  terra  cotta,  which 
contain  two  lists,  one  of  the  Assyrian,  the  other 
of  the  Babylonian  superior  gods  (see  Schkader, 
Assyrisch-Biblisches  in  Stud.  u.  Kr.,  1874,  p.  324 
eqq.).  From  these  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  had  a  system  of  gods  ranged  in 
four  grades.  At  the  summit  was  the  highest, 
transcendent  god,  by  the  Assyrians  called  Asur, 
by  the  Babylonians  Ilu,  El  (with  the  female 
deity  Istar,  Astarte).  Following  the.se,  in  the 
second  grade,  are  three  gods,  also  belonging  it 
would  seem  to  the  unseen  world  :  Ann,  Bel  or 
Bil  and  I — o  {Ao).  In  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian these  three  bear  the  same  names.  Then  in 
a  third  grade,  follow  three  gods  of  heaven  be- 
longing to  the  visible  world,  which  again  are 
named  alike  in  both  languages :  Sin,  the  moon- 
god,  Samas,  the  sun-god  and  Bin,  the  air-god. 
Finally,  in  the  fourth  degree  appear  the  planet- 
god.s,  of  which  the  Assyrian  list  names  five  (Mar- 
duk,  Merodach,  i.  e.,  Jupiter;  Istar,  i.  e.,  Astarte, 
Venus ;  Adar  =:  Saturn  ;  Nirgal  =  Mars ;  Na- 
bu,  Nebo  =  Mercury),  the  Babylonian  however 
names  only  two  male  and  two  corresponding 
female  divinities:  Marduk  (Merodach)  with 
Zarpanituv  (Zirbanit)  and  Nabiuv  (Nebo)  with 
Tasmituv  (Tasmit).  From  this  it  appears  that 
Bel  has  the  second  place  in  the  second  degree, 
and  Nebo  the  last  place  in  the  lowest  degree. 
Bel  (comp.  further  on  it  Sohradee,  Die  Keitin- 
schrift.  etc.,  p.  80  sq.),  belongs  to  the  divinities  of 
the  transcendent,  invisible  world,  whereas  Nebo 
as  a  planet-god  corresponds  to  Mercury.  He  is 
the  N'3:,  the  "  revealing  "  god,  and  was,  in  the 
period  of  the  later  Chaldean  kingdom  along  with 
Merodach,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians,  so 
that  most  of  the  kings  named  themselves  after 
him  (Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonned). 
Comp.  SCHBADEB,  I.  c.  p.  272. 


The  highly  honored  images  of  the  "gods,  else 
only  served  by  human  hands,  are  now  distributed 
among  the  beasts  and  the  cattle,  i.  e.,  partly  the 
tamed  wild  beasts,  as  elephants  and  partly  the 
tame  domestic  beasts,  as  the  camel  and  the  ass. 
iT'n  as  designation  of  the  animalia  agrestia  and 
non3  as  designation  of  animalia  domestica  recur 
often  conjoined :  Gen.  i.  24,  25  ;  ili.  14  ;  vii.  14, 
21 ;  viii.  1 ;  Lev.  xxv.  7,  etc.  The  cattle  have 
therefore  the  chief  work  to  do  witli  them,  which 
consists  in  toilsome  bearing.  What  a  shame  for 
a  god  to  be  so  heavy  !  A  god  ought  to  be  spirit 
and  light,  and  therefore  imponderable !  There 
is  frequent  mention  of  carrying  forth  the  gods  of 
a  conquered  nation,  partly  as  spoil,  partly  out  of 
religious  policy  :  x.  10  sq. ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7  ;  xlix. 
3  (comp.  1  Sam.  v.  1  sqq.).  Comp.  also  the  in- 
scription of  Sargon  quoted  under  xx.  1.  niNJyj, 
"  gestata,  gestamina,  carried  images,"  comp.  ver. 
7;  xlv.  20;  Amos  v.  26;  Jer.  x.  5.  NtJ'J 
means  carrying  in  general.  DOJ?  only  "to  carry, 
load  up  a  heavy  burden  (freight)  ;''  comp.  Gen. 
xliv.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  20  ;  Zech.  xii.  3.  Thus  the 
Prophet  says,  "  your  niXE^J  are  become  niDDJ^," 
and  designates  thereby  a  progress  in  deterius. 
How  this  is  so  he  says  by  the  appositional  clause 
a  burden  to  the  vsreary,  viz. :  beast. 

What  is  said  ver.  1  of  Bel  and  Nebo  is  gen- 
eralized in  ver.  2.  All  the  gods  together  must 
bow  and  fall  down.  They  are  not  able  to  slip 
oS,  let  go  the  load.  (See  Text,  and  Gram.). 
In  these  words  and  in  the  following  their  soul 
(person)  is  gone  into  captivity  (see  Text.and 
Oram.),  the  Prophet  proceeds  on  the  distinction 
between  the  idols  themselves,  the  (relatively) 
transcendent  ntiminibus  and  the  simulacris  repre- 
senting these;  a  distinction  that  heathen  belief 
made  in  thesi  at  least  originally,  but  gradually 
in  praxi  carried  out  with  as  little  consistency  as 
does  the  Romish  church  with  its  images  of  the 
saints  (comp.  Fbiede.  NAEGELSBACH,iVac?iAomer, 
Theol.  des  grieeh.  Volksglaubens,  I.  ^  3,  and  V. 
i  11).  Thus  the  meaning  of  our  passage  is  they 
are  not  able  to  bring  it  about  that  the  burden  of 
the  images  shall  slip  away  {viz. :  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy)  as  some  smooth,  slippery  object. 
Were  the  gods  of  the  heathen  really  gods,  the 
Prophet  would  say,  then  they  would  be  able  to 
effect  this,  massive  as  they  are.  In  that  case  the 
distinction  between  the  god  and  his  image  would 
be  justified.  But  as  the  gods  do  not  deliver  their 
images,  it  results  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween  them,  and  the  gods  are  not   something 

better   and   higher.     They  are  in  fact  D'v'W 
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nothings.  If  the  image  goes  into  captivity,  then 
in  fact  the  idol  himself  is  dragged  forth,  all  that 
belongs  to  his  substance,  for  out  of  the  image  he 
does  not  exist.  Babylon  was  especially  rich  in 
extraordinarily  costly  images  of  the  gods.  Read 
e.  jr.,  in  Herodotus  (1.183)  the  description  of 
the  colossal,  golden  images  in  the  temple  of  Bel, 
which  moreover  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  Hy- 
staspis  touched,  notwithstanding  the  Persian  re- 
ligion recognized  no  worship  of  images.  It  was 
Xerxes  that  first  took  away  the  massive  golden 
image  twelve  yards  high  (Hebod.  I.  c). 

3.   Hearken  unto  me deliver  you,— 

Vers.  3,  4.  These  verses  form  an  admirable  con- 
trast with  vers.  1,  2.  The  gods  are  carried  to 
their  disgrace;  Jehovah  carries  ITis  people.  And 
He,  the  strong  One,  carries  them  as  tenderly  and 
lovingly  as  a  mother  her  child.  Because  He 
would  say  something  earnest  and  important. 
He  summons  the  people  to  give  special  heed ; 
hearken  unto  me.  It  is  little  probable,  in 
my  opinion,  that  ''  house  of  Jacob "  means 
Judah,  while  all  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Israel  means  Israel  that  in  the  Assyrian 
Exile  was  already  for  the  most  part  denational- 
ized. First,  73  seems  to  me  to  conflict  with  that, 
and  then  the  Prophet  no  where  else  designates 
the  Israel  exiled  in  Assyria  as  jTINB*.  This  ex- 
pression ("  remnant ")  is  an  honorable  title  de- 
signating the  quintessence  of  the  whole  nation, 
without  distinction  of  tribe,  that  remains  after 
all^  siftings  (comp.  vi.  13 ;  x.  20  sqq.).  This 
quintessence  belongs  to  the  last  time,  the  old  age 
of  the  nation.     I  find,  therefore,  a  reference  in 

the  expres'sion  to  ver.  4  a,  and  that  by  Si)  the 
thought  is  expressed  that  we  find  e.  g.,  Jer.  iii. 
14,  viz. :  that  no  one  belonging  to  the  ''remnant," 


even  though  he  may  dwell  most  concealed  and 
solitary,  will  be  forgotten.  In  what  follows,  the 
motherly  love  of  God  is  described.  For  God  is 
Father  and  Mother  in  one  person,  and  His  love 
bears  not  only  a  masculine  but  also  a  feminine 
character  (comp.  xlii.  14;  xlix.  15 ;  Ixvi.  9, 13). 
All  Israel,  at  once  after  its  birth,  ''from  the 
belly"  or  "womb,"  thus  immediately  after  its 
entrance  on  history  as  a  nation  (Jer.  "ii.  2),  has 
been  born  in  the  arms  by  the  Lord,  as  a  mother 
carries  her  little  child  (comp.  Ixiii.  9).  The 
form  :  'Jp  (only  here  in  Isaiah  comp.  \iO  xxx.- 
Il)_i8  meant  likely  to  impart  an  emphasis  to  the 
notion  involved  in  the  preposition  :  as  if  from 
the  mother's  womb.  But  Jehovah  was  not  « 
inother  only  to  the  youthful  Israel;  He  con- 
tinues so  when  it  has  become  old  ;  and  even  to 
old  age  (Israel's  of  course)  I  am  the  same, 
ver.  4  (comp.  xli.  4).  This  is  something  that  does 
not  otherwise  happen.  Only  small  children  are 
carried,  not  men  and  the  old.  But  Jehovah  de- 
votes to  Israel  this  maternal  care,  mulalis  mu- 
tandis, to  the  very  last.  Did  He  not  make  Israel, 
as  He  repeatedly  assures  Ihem  (xliii.  7,  comp. 
xliii.  1,  21;  xliv.  2,  21,  24;  xlv.  11)?  The 
Lord,  says  the  Prophet,  will  not  forsake  His  own 
work.  As  a  mother  at  one  moment  lifts  her  child 
over  an  obstacle,  at  another  even  carries  it  a 
stretch  in  her  arms,  until  every  djfiiculty  and 
danger  is  overcome,  so  the  Lord  will  do  to  His 
people  even  to  their  old  age,  i.  e.,  till  they  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  course.  Therefore  what 
a  difference  between  Jehovah  and  idols  !  The 
latter  let  themselves  be  borne  by  their  wor- 
shippers, and  then  they  are  borne  on  beasts  of 
burden  to  go  into  captivity.  But  Jehovah  carries 
His  people  with  maternal  tenderness  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Now  who  is  God  ?  Whom 
shall  one  fear  and  love  ?     Whom  trust  ? 


2.  ISRAEL  SHALL  LEARIST  TO  KNOW  ITS  GOD  BY  THE  DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN HIM  AND'  THE  IMAGES  'THAT  REPRESENT  HIM,  WHICH  ALSO 
MUST  BE  CARRIED. 

Chapter  XLVL  5-7. 

5  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and  make  me  equal, 
And  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  like  ? 

6  They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag, 
And  weigh  silver  in  the  balance, 

And  hire  a  goldsmith  ;  and  he  maketh  it  a  god : 
They  fall  down,  yea,  they  worship. 

7  They  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry  him. 
And  set  him  in  his  place,  and  he  standeth ; 

From  his  place  shall  he  not  remove  : 

Yea,  one  shall  cry  unto  him,  yet  can  he  not  answer, 

Nor  save  him  out  of  his  trouble. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  5.  common  subject  the  Loed  and  the  image  that  repre- 
72*0.    Ver.  6.  D'St.  sents  Him. 

Ver.  6.  The  suffix  of  'JVmn  is  to  bo  supplied  for  Ver.  6.  The  entire  first  half  of  the  verse  is  subject, 
lljyrii  also  io'7  relates  to  'jWDm.    Dmjl  has  for     only  that  with  l7piy'  there  is  a  return  from  the  part}- 
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ciple  to  the  finite  verb  D' 71  is  derived  from  7^1,  "  to 
pour  out,  poLir  away,  tlirovv  away,"  from  which  there 
comes  only  a  Hiphil  form  (Lam.  i.  8),  and  the  substan- 
tive n'l'll  "  remoUo  "  (hence  JlSlI  practer). 


Ver.  7.  Vnnn  (oomp.  xxv.  10)  ia  conceived  of  sub- 
stantively =  inferiora  ejus,  the  place    lying  under  it 

The  accusative  is  the  ace.  loci,  denoting  whither. 

p_l)S'  has  an  ideal,  indefinite  subject  ("one"  or  "they"; 
to  which  the  suffixes  in  imS  and  IJ^J'tyr  relate. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   UEITICAL. 


Now  the  Prophet  shows  up  the  folly  of  that 
idolatry,  wliicli  would  make  images  of  Jehovah 
Himself  The  prohibition  of  this  was  impliedly 
contained  in  tlie  general  prohibition  of  images 
(Exodus  XX.  4;  comp.  Deut.  iv.  12,  15;  v.  S). 
Even  Aaron  trangressed  this  by  setting  up  the 
golden  calf,  which  pretended  to  be  a  symbol  of 
Jehovah  Himself  (Exod.  xxxii.  5).  The  image 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  27)  and  of  Micah  (Judg. 
xvii.  4,  13)  and  the  two  golden  calves  of  Jero- 
boam at  Bethel  and  Dan  (1  Kings  xii.  26  sqq.) 
were  trangres=iions  of  the  same  sort.  Comp. 
MiCHAELis,  Laws  of  Moses,  V.,  ^  245.  Heng- 
STENBERQ,  Introdiis,  to  0.  Test.  II.  All  these 
symbolical  figures  of  beasts  were  of  gold  or  silver. 
It  was  only  exceptional  where,  according  to  xl. 
20,  poorer  people  contented  themselves  with 
wooden  images.  But  all  were  in  conflict  with 
the  eternal  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
likeness  of  the  incomparable,  invisible  God. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Prophet  began  in 
xl.  17  sqq.  his  polemic  against  idolatry  by  an  at- 
tack on  this  finer  form  of  it,  and  here  concludes 
with  just  such  an  attack.  For  in  the  Ennead  xl. 
— xlviii.,  after  our  passage,  there  does  not  occur 
again  any  actual  polemic  against  idolatry.  The 
words  of  ver.  5  recall  xl.  18,  25.  The  words 
hire  a  goldsmith  and  he  maketh,  etc.,  ver. 
G,  recall  Judg.  xvii.  4. 

In  ver.  7  the  idea  of  carrying  is  emphasized, 
not  without  reason  :  that  image,  too,  made  in  the 
likeness  of  Jehovah  is  nothing  but  heavy,  vulgar 
matter,  that  needs  as  much  to  be  carried  as  tho.se 
Babylonian  images  of  imaginary  gods.  Mani- 
festly the  Prophet  would  here  obviate  the  objec- 
tion that  images  of  Jehovah  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded like  other  idol  images.  He  answers:  Since 
they  must  be  borne,  they  are  no  better  than  the 
others. 


3.    ISRAEL  SHALL  LEARN  TO  KNOW  THE  TRUE  GOD  FROM  HIS  PROPHESYUfQ 

AND  FULFILLING.     Chapter  XLVL  8-11, 

8  Remember  this,  and  "show  yourselves  men: 
Bring  it  again  to  mind,  O  ye  ''transgressors. 

9  Remember  the  former  things  of  old: 
"For  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me, 

10  Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 

And  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done, 
Saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
And  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure : 

11  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east, 

'The  man  that  executoth  my  counsel  from  a  far  country : 
Yea,  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass ; 
I  have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it. 


1  Heb.  Ttic  man  of  my  counsel. 
'  hcfirm. 


'  apostates. 


0  That. 


EXEGETICAL 

See  IMt  for  the  recurrence  of  the  wor-ls :    Ver.  8. 

"^DT  —  O^'J'dS-     Ver.  10.    n'n.^1— and  comp_  t:;S'l-3. 

Ver.  11.  ay. 

Yer.  8.  VjiyHmTiS  any  wny  Hjt.  \c^.  It  is  certain  t'lat 
it  doss  not  eome  from  t7N,  as  Jos.  Kimchi  maintains, 
and  after  him  Viteinga,  Rosenmuet.lee  (cd.  II.),  etc.  For 
what  can  '■  inflammamini,  inccndimini"  mean?  The 
meanings  "coii/uiKfnmiiit"  "be  ashamed"  (Jerome),  or 
"bo  full  of  zeal  "  (VriniNCA)  are  certainly  much  forced. 


AND   CRITICAL. 

The  derivation  from  K?''tC(a»'Spif€(TSe,  comp.lCor.  xvi.l3) 
is,  grammatically  and  as  to  sense,  not  impossible.  For  if 
t!^t^Nnn  be  taken  as  a  denontinatlvum,  it  does  not  matter 
that  no  trace  remains  in  it  of  the  original  J  (E^'X=K'JX, 
comp.  niyX).     In  the  case  of  weak  roots  Hithpalel 

T    • 

(Dnipnn,  becomes  DDlpfin)  is  the  usual  formation. 
And  the  Prophet  might  fittingly  say,  tliat  Israel  ought 
at  last  to  be  a  man,  to  press  on  to  i)AiKta,  and  no  longer 
waver  between  Jehovah  and  idolp  (1  Kings  sviii.  21). 


CHAP.  XL  VI.  8-11. 
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ButB/tyK'nn  cannot  be  made  out  of  ttf'Xjust  as  well 
[Jlann  may  be  made  from  j'3,  beoaute  in  the  latter 
there  was  actually  at  first  a  1,  whereas  there  was  not  in 
jj'X.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  those  (D.  Kimohi,  Hitzio, 
Kkobel,  Dbutzsou,  comp.  Olsu.,  J  272,  n,  and  274)  who 


derive  tytyxOH  from  E^K'X  (Arabic  asm)  "fundavit,  sta- 
biUmt."    Of  this  t^K/S  Isaiah  uses  also  the  substantiye 
D'E/'K/S  xvi.  7  =fundamenta,  i.  ».,  the  foundations  lying 
bare  as  ruins. 
Ver.D.  'Jba  stands  after  D3N  only  here.  Ccmp.xly.e. 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


We  have  had  what  I  may  call  two  negative 
arguments  for  the  divinity  of  Jehovah  from  the 
case  of  the  Babylonian  idols  (vers.  l-4j,  and  from 
the  symbolic  images  of  Jehovah,  that  are  no  bet- 
ter (vers.  6-7).  Here  that  positive  argument  is 
pressed  very  emphatically,  vvhicli,  by  its  being 
five  times  repeated,  prepared  for  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Cyrus,  and  is  now  finally  mentioned 
as  the  chief  result  gained  by  that  naming.  This 
argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  only 
God  can  prophesy  and  fulfil  (vers.  8-10),  and  He 
will  certainly  bring  into  existence  that  bird  of 
prey  that  He  has  called  out  of  the  East  to  be  the 
executor  of  His  counsel.  Because  the  Prophet 
passes  to  another  kind  of  argument,  he  makes 
here  a  (relative)  conclusion  by  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  impress  well  on  their  memory  what  they 
have  just  heard  (xliii.  18  ;  xliv.  21),  and  to  lay 
it  to  heart.  This  they  were  to  do  in  order  to  be 
fixed.  (See  Text,  and  Oram.).  For  Israel  in  the 
Exile  it  was  assuredly  the  chief  task,  to  whose 
accomplishment  our  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  were  greatly 
to  contribute,  to  be  at  last  firmly  grounded  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  and  in  His  exclusive  wor- 
ship. On  bring  it  again  to  mind  see  on  xliv. 
19.  By  a  second  Remember,  ver.  9,  the  Pro- 
phet requires  one  to  recall  the  old  prophecies  in 
the  sense  of  the  argumentation  often  used  by  him 
(comp.  xli.  21  sqq. ;  xlii.  9  ;  xliii.  8-13,  19-21  ; 
xliv.  6-10,  24-28),  by  which  as  here,  he  infers 
ihe  divinity  of  Jehovah  from  His  ability  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  and  that  idols  are  nothing  because 
of  their  inability  in  this  respect.  By  niJE'N"! 
and  D7lJ7a,  therefore,  I  understand  things  that 
occurred  in  the  period  of  the  H'tl'ST  (comp.  ver. 
10)  which  look  over  hither  from  an  immeasur- 
ably distant  past  (dSij"^).  But  by  these  old 
tilings  the  Prophet  understands  ancient  pro- 
phecies (comp.  on  xli.  22),  as  clearly  appears 
from  ver.  10.  The  clause  with  '^  contains  what 
will  be  verified  by  looking  bank  to  those  old  pro- 
phecies, viz.,  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God.  '.3  i.s 
thus  no  causal  particle,  but=  that.  The  partici- 
pial clauses  vers.  10,  11,  declaring  from  the 
beginning  the  issue,  etc.,  contain  the  proofs  : 
remember  what  is  old,  viz.,  that  I  am  God,  as  He 
that  announces  from  the  beginning  and  fulfils  in 
its  time.  If  then  the  clause  with  '3  ver.  9  6  is 
explanatory  of  "  remember,"  etc.,  and  if  this  ex- 
planation consists  in  this,  that  the  divinity  of 
Jehovah  should  be  known  from  His  prophesying 


and  fulfilling,  then  it  is  manifest  that  one  must 
actually  tear  the  words  "  remember  the  former 
things  of  old"  from  the  context  if  he  would  have 
them  mean  an  exhortation  to  "  earnestly  search 
out  history  "  in  general.     -\^y   ['Kl  see  xlv.  5,  0, 

14,  18,  21.  7N  and  D'hSn  correspond  here  in 
parallelism  as  they  do  often  not  in  parallelism 
(Exod.  XX.  5 ;  Num.  xvi.  22 ;  Josh.  xxii.  22  ;  Ps. 
1.  1,  etc.).  Apart  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  itself,  the  plural  has  more  an  abstract  meaning 
=  divinity,  highest  being  (comp.  n©p  □'J'lX 
xix.  4).  Ver.  10.  The  participles  TJD,  ION,  Kip 
depend  on  the  chief  notion  to  be  proved,  tlius  on 
7X  and  DTI  ;K,  not  on  the  secondary  notion 
'Jioa.  For  Jehovah  is  God  as  He  who  from  the 
beginning  (before  it  germinated  xlii.  9  ;  sliii.  19  ) 
announced  the  issue. 

The  second  part  of  ver.  10  enhances  what  pre- 
cedes by  declaring  the  firm  purpose  of  carrying 
out  what  has  been  announced.  Finally  ver.  11 
]3resents  to  view  this  execution.  He  that  is  called 
from  the  East  (xli.  2,  25)  is  Cyrus.  He  is  com- 
pared to  a  bird  of  prey  that  swoops  on  its  quarry. 
Doubtless  the  noblest  of  the  kind,  the  eagle  is 
meant.  It  is  possible  that  B]^  is  radically 
kindred  to  atror,  but  it  is  not  proved.  The  eagle 
was  a  sacred  bird  to  the  Persians.  According  to 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VII.  1,  4)  the  standard  of 
Cyrus  and  also  of  his  successors  was  an  "  aeroQ 
XpovGovi;  £7Ti  ddparoc;  fjaKpov  avareraph'O^."  Still 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus  the  royal  stan- 
dard of  the  Persians  was  an  «trof  jpoiitroiif  ewl 
■nil-rj^  (fjri  ^i-lov)  avaTtTa/iivo^  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
I.  10,  12).  Aeschylds  also  (Pers.  205-210), 
into  a  portentous  sign  that  Atorea  sees,  intro- 
duces the  Persians  under  the  image  of  an  eagle, 
the  Greeks  under  the  image  of  a  falcon.  Comp. 
DuNCKER  Oesch.  d.  Aherth.  II.  p.  368  sq. 
in;f.l?  tV'X  is  not  here  as  in  xl.  13  the  fellow- 
counsellor,  but  the  one  called  by  God  Himself  to 
execute  His  ooun.se].  In  conclu.sion,  by  a  double 
disjunctive  clause,  the  assurance  is  emphatically 
given,  that  what  the  Lord  has  .=aid  and  projected 
("'X''  xxxvii.  26 ;  xxii.  11)  in  spirit  He  will 
surely  bring  to  pass.  Here  again,  also,  the  LoKD 
pledges  His  honor  that  His  prophecy,  long  be- 
fore announced,  shall  be  fulfilled  by  Cyrus,  and 
that  thereby  His,  Jehovah's  divinity  will  be 
proved. 
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4     GOD'S    RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  SALVATION   MUST   COME   SPITE  OF  ISRAEL'S 
HARDNESS  OF  HEART.    Chaptbk  XL VI.  12,  13. 

12  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  stout  hearted, 
That  are  far  from  righteousness : 

13  I  bring  near  my  righteousness  ;  it  shall  not  be  far  off. 
And  my  salvation  shall  not  tarry  : 

And  I  will  'place  salvation  in  Zion 
'For  Israel  my  glory. 


*  f/iue. 


!>  To. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


These  two  verses  respond  briefly  but  plainly  to 
an  objection  or  doubt  that  might  be  raised  against 
the  representations  of  vers.  1-11.  Will  Israel 
suffer  itself  to  be  led  to  tlie  right  knowledge  of 
God  by  the  positive  and  negative  proofs  just  pre- 
sented (vers.  1-4,  5-7),  or  even  by  the  positive 
demonstration,  when  the  prophecv  about  Cyrus 
is  fulfilled  (vers.  8-11)  ?  The  LoiiD  knows  that 
Israel  is  stout-hearted.  Tliis  is  meant  in  a  bad 
sense,  like  that  described  xlviii.  4,  ''because  I 
knew  that  tliou  art  obstinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an 
iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass;"  comp.  Ivi.  11. 
The  obstinate,  haughty,  self-righteous  heart  is 
naturally  far  from  the  riglitoousness  of  God,  for 
it  has,  for  the  purpose  of  being  right,  not  the  ob- 
jective, divine  norm,  but  only  a  subjective,  self- 
made  norm.  There  were  many  such  hard,  proud 
hearts  in  Isr.ael.  Proud  seU'  righteousness  charac- 
terizes the  nation  (Rom.  x.  3).  Still  the  Lord, 
whose  gifts  and  calling  are  without  repentance 
(Rom.  xi.  29),  will  fulfil  His  promises.  Note 
that  ver.  12  begins  with  hearken  unto  me,  as 
does  ver.  3.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  verses 
are  co-ordinated.  With  ver.  3  l^egins  tlie  proof 
of  the  threefold  gain  that  shall  come  to  Israel  by 
the  destruction  of  Babylon.  Ver.  12  mentions 
the  doubt  that  may  be  raised  against  it.  This 
close  relation  to  ver.  3  is  indicated  by  their  be- 
ginning in  the  same  way.  Ver.  13  resolves  the 
doubt  briefly  and  effectively.  The  almighty, 
gracious  will  of  God  toward  Israel  as  a  whole  is 
not  to  be  frustrated  by  tlie  unworthiness  of  indi- 
viduals. Spite  of  the  evil  condition  referred  to. 
ver.  12,  He  will  bring  in  his  righteousness. 
As  the  Prophet  here  expressly  idistinguishes  be- 
tween righteousness  and  salvation,  we  must  take 
"righteousness"  here  in  the  sense  of  the  "quality 
cf  righteous,"  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 
["  One  denotes  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect, 
one  relates  to  God,  and  the  other  to  man.  The 
sense  in  which  salvation  can  be  referred  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  clear  from  chap.  i.  27. 
(See  Vol.  I.,  p.  93.)  The  exhibition  of  God's 
righteousness  consists  in  the  salvation  of  His  peo- 
ple and  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  His  ene- 
mies. To  these  two  classes  it  was  therefore  at  the 
same  time  an  object  of  desire  and  dread. — .T.  A. 
Alex.]  The  Lord  will  yet,  spite  of  the  natural 
unrighteousness  of  Israel,  raise  up  in  Israel  the 
righteousness  that  avails  with  Him.     But  this 


is  the  precedent  condition  of  salvation. — Both 
will  come  at  the  right  time;  if  perhaps  late,  still 
not  too  late.  Then  the  city  of  Zion  will  be  full 
of  salvation,  and  the  people  full  of  the  glory  of 
Jehovah.  Thus  God's  gracious  will  toward  Is- 
rael will  be  fulfilled  under  all  circumstances. 
Even  Israel's  sins  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  its 
salvation. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlvi.  3,  4.  "  It  is  something  that  God 
will  be  with  us,  will  strengthen  us,  help  and  pre- 
serve us  by  the  right  hand  of  His  righteousness 
(xli.  10) ;  it  is  something  that  He  calls  us  by  our 
name,  and  is  with  us  in  water  and  lire  (xliii.  1); 
it  is  something  that  He  holds  us  as  a  seal  and 
signet  ring  (Hag.  it.  23) ;  it  is  sometliing  that  He 
holds  us  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  (Ps.  xvii.  8), 
that  He  carries  us  on  His  wings  (Deut.  xxxii.  11), 
yea,  that  He  gathers  us  under  His  wings  ( Matth. 
xxiii.  37), — but  this  exceeds  all,  that  God  is  will- 
ing to  be  so  nearly  related  to  us,  that  He  will 
carry  us  under  His  heart,  like  a  mother  does  the 
fruit  of  her  body,  and  that  not  only  like  a  mother, 
who  carries  the  fruit  no  longer  than  nine  months, 
but  to  the  greatest  and  grayest  age.  Thus  the 
love,  fidelity,  and  services  of  God  far  exceed  all 
motherly  love,  fidelity  and  services,  great  as  these 
may  be  (xlix.  15)." — Cramer. 

2.  On  xlvi.  5-8.  It  is  remarkable  how  deep- 
seated  in  the  natural  man  is  the  desire  to  compre- 
hend the  divinity  vi.sibly,  in  a  corporeal  form.  But 
God  forbids  it.  First,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  divinity  under  any  adequate  and  worthy 
image;  second,  because  the  danger  is  so  great 
that  the  image  will  be  taken  for  the  divinity  itself. 
God  would  be  worshipped  as  a  spirit  in  spirit 
(.Jno.  iv.  24).  The  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the 
flesh,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  corporeal  form  that 
was  worthy  and  able  to  be  to  divinity  the  medium 
of  its  visible  manifestation,  then  it  was  the  corpo- 
rality  of  Christ.  But  this  was  only  visible  to  His 
contemporaries.  Were  it  necessary  to  the  church 
ever  to  have  before  its  eyes  the  bodily  figure  of 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  would  surely  have  provided 
for  that,  as  He  has  indeed  provided  that  His 
Spirit  and  wo.rd  shall  continue  preserved  to  us. 
But  men  would  certainly  have  made  an  idol  of 
the  image  of  the  Lord.    The  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  has  succeeded  in  heathenizing  what  ia 
most  Christian  of  all,  by  making  the  host  in  the 
Loed's  Supper  to  be  a  transmutation  into  the 
visible  body  of  tlie  Lokd.  There  that  deep-seated 
heathen  tendency  finds  then  its  gratification. 
There  we  have  a  visible  image,  that  would  how- 
ever represent  the  Lokd  as  an  object  of  worship. 
There  God  Himself  is  made  an  idol  I 

3.  On  xlvi.'l2  eq.  Were  it  necessary  for  us 
men  to  deserve  the  coming  of  the  BeJeemer  He 
would  never  come.  Can  the  physician  only 
come  when  the  sick  man  has  disposed  himself  to 
recovery  (Luke  v.  31)?  No,  it  is  just  sinners 
that  attract  the  Lokd.  They  need  Him.  He 
calls  them  to  repentance,  with  them  His  right- 
eousness finds  a  place.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  here  between  the  heard-hearted  sinners  that 
will  not  hear  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 
those  sinners  that  would  willingly  be  quit  of  it. 
Were  we  men  only  of  the  former  sort,  the  door 
would  be  closed  here  on  earth  against  all  God's 
purposes  "of  salvation. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  xlvi.  3,  4.  "  Every  Christian  ought  to 
believe  that  God  will  do  this  for  Him.  For  His 
mercies,  promised  to  us  in  Christ,  are  neither 
small  nor  few.  Far  as  the  heaven  is  from  the 
earth,  and  the  east  from  the  west,  such  is  the 
mercy  of  God,  if  we  only  abide  therein  and  do 
not  tear  ourselves  away  from  it  by  wanton  sin- 
ning. For  we  were  not  baptized  that  we  might 
have  a  gracious  God  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 
He  would  be  our  God  in  eternity,  and  forever 
and  ever,  most  of  all  when  we  are  in  distress  and 
need  a  God  and  Helper,  as  in  the  straits  of  death 
and  other  danger.  Therefore  we  .should  be  afraid 
of  nothing,  but  have  the  certain  hope :  the 
greater  the  distress  we  encounter,  the  more  will 
God  be  near  us  with  His  help."  Vbit  Dieteich. 

2.  On  xlvi.  3,  4.  The  maternal  love  op 
God.  1)  It  provides  for  all  (great  and  small). 
2)  It  ever  provides  (even  to  old  age). 

3.  On  xlvi.  5.  ''  What  we  are  and  what  we 
are  not  we  ever  best  learn  when  we  men  contrast 
ourselves  with  God.  Who  can  measure  how  small 
oar  time  is  compared  with  His  eternity.    He  can 


and  will  challenge  us  in  everything  and  say : 
'  to  whom  will  ye  compare  me,  that  we  may  be 
like?'  Yet  the  Psalm  attempts  it :  'A  thousand 
years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  a's  yesterday  when  it 
is  past,'  and  what  to  Him  is  the  succession  of 
generations  of  men  1"  Tholuck. 

4.  [On  xlvi.  10.  3Iy  counsel  shall  stand.  This 
proves,  (1.)  That  God  has  a  purpose  or  plan  in 
regard  to  human  affairs.  If  He  had  not.  He 
could  iiot  predict  future  events ;  (2).  That  God's 
plan  will  not  be  frustrated.  He  has  power  enough 
to  secure  the  execution  of  His  designs,  and  He 
will  exert  that  power  in  order  that  all  His  plans 
may  be  accomplished.  We  may  observe,  also, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  joy  that  Ood 
has  a  plan,  and  that  it  will  be  executed.  For  (1) 
if  there  were  no  plan  in  relation  to  human  things, 
the  mind  could  find  no  rest.  If  there  was  no 
evidence  that  One  Mind  presided  over  human  af- 
fairs ;  that  an  infinitely  wise  plan  had  been 
formed,  and  that  all  things  had  been  adjusted  so 
as  best  to  secure  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
that  plan,  everything  would  have  the  appearance 
of  chaos,  and  the  mind  must  be  filled  with  doubts 
and  distractions.  But  our  anxieties  vanish  in 
regard  to  the  apparent  irregularities  and  dis- 
orders of  the  universe,  when  we  feel  that  all 
things  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Infinite 
Mind.  (2)  If  His  plans  were  not  oceomplished' 
there  would  be  occasion  of  equal  doubt  and  dis- 
may. If  there  was  any  power  that  could  defeat 
the  purposes  of  God  ;  if  there  was  any  stubborn- 
ness of  matter,  or  any  inflexible  perverseness  in 
the  nature  of  mind ;  if  there  were  any  unex- 
pected and  unforeseen  extraneous  causes  that 
could  interpose  to  thwart  His  plans,  then  the 
mind  must  be  full  of  agitation  and  di.stre.ss.  But 
the  moment  it  can  fasten  on  the  conviction  that 
God  has  formed  a  plan  that  embraces  all  things, 
and  that  all  things  which  occur  will  be  in  some 
way  made  tributary  to  that  plan,  that  moment 
the  mind  can  be  calm  in  resignation  to  His  holy 
will."  Baknes]. 

5.  On  xlvi.  12,  13.  The  kighteotjsness 
THAT  AVAILS  WITH  GoD.  1)  Who  brings  it 
about  (ver.  13  a) ;  2)  who  lays  hold  on  it  (not 
the  proud  and  self-righteous  ver.  12,  but  the  be- 
lieving) ;  3)  what  are  its  effects  (ver.  13  b,  salva- 
tion and  glory). 


VIII.— THE  EIGHTH  DISCOURSE. 
The  Pall  of  Babylon,  the  Causes  of  it,  and  the  Uselessneas  of  the  Means  to  prevent  it. 

Chapter  XLVII. 

1.    THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON  AND  THE  CAUSES  OF  IT, 

Chapter  XLVII.  1-7. 

1  Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon, 
Sit  on  the  ground  : 

'There  is  no  throne,  0  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans: 
For  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender  and  "delicate. 

2  Take  the  millstones,  and  grind  meal : 
Uncover  thy  "locks,  ''make  bare  the  leg, 
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Uncover  the  thigb,  pass  over  the  rivers. 

Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered, 

Yea,  thy  shame  shall  be  seen : 

I  will  take  vengeance, 

"And  I  will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man. 

'As  for  our  redeemer,  the  Lord  o±  hosts  is  his  name, 

The  Holy  One  of  Israel.  r  ,     r,i,  u 

Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,  O  daughter  ot  the  Lhaldeans: 

For  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called.  The  lady  of  kingdoms. 

I  was  wroth  with  my  people, 

I  shave  polluted  mine  inheritance. 

And  sgiveu  them  into  thine  hand  : 

Thou  didst  shew  them  no  mercy ; 

Upon  the  "ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke. 

And  thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  forever : 

So  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to-thy  heart. 

Neither  didst  remember  the  latter  end  of  it. 


a  without  a  throne. 
^  lift  up  till/  train. 
'  omit  As  lor. 


i>  voluptuous. 

«  And  appeal  to  no  man  about  it 

B  poUutea — gave. 


pes. 
'  aged. 


1.  Babylon,  hitherto  shining  in  splendor  and 
luxury,  is  threatened  with  extreme  degradation 
and  exposure  (vers.  1-3).     Israel   confesses  with 

joy  that  it  recognizes  its  Redeemer  in  Him  that 
does  this  (ver.  4).  The  cause  of  this  deep  down- 
fall is  two-fold:  1)  the  severity  against  Israel 
that  has  exceeded  the  purpose  of  the  LoBD  ;  2) 
Babylon's  secure  defiance  and  haughtiness  (vers. 
5-7). 

2.  Come  down Holy  One  of  Israel.^ 

Vers.  1-4.  The  curt,  monosyllabic  imperatives 
'3iyi  '11  are  the  expression  of  a  decided,  relent- 
less purpose.  Babylon  must  come  down,  hard  as 
it  will  be  for  it.  In  the  dust,  on  the  bare  ground, 
without  a  throne  it  must  sit,  that  hitherto  was 
used  to  be  high  enthroned.  For  from  an  empress 
it  has  become  a  slave.  But  the  slave,  as  the 
wretched  and  lowly  generally,  sits  in  the  dust 
(comp.iii.  23,  and  the  contrary  description  lii. 
2).  Hence  the  expressions  "'to  lay,  cast  in  the 
dust"  (xxvi.  5sq.;  Job  xvl.  15;  xxx.  19;  Ps. 
vii-  6),  "  to  lie  in  the  dust  "  (Ps.  xxii.  30  ;  cxix. 
25),  "to  raise  from  the  dust"  (Ps.  xliii.  7;  1  Sam. 
ii.  8  ;  1  Kings  xvi.  2) ;  ''  to  lick  the  dust  before 
one  "  (xli.x.  23  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9).  In  the  same  way 
it  is  said  that  the  mourner  does  not  sit  on  an  ele- 
vated seat,  bat  on  the  eartli  (.lob  ii.  13  ;  Lam.  ii. 
10).  The  expre.^sions  tender  and  delicate 
("  abounding  in  voluptuousness'')  are  taken 
from  Djut.  xxviii.  56,  54.  Babylon  is  described 
as  a  city  very  greatly  given  up  to  luxurv  and 
voUiptuousneis,  not  only  in   the  Bible    (Jer.  Ii 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 

WD^S,  "  operuit,  velavit")  is  the  veil  (comp.  Song  of 
Solomon  iv.  1,  3  ;  vi.  7).  As  is  well-known,  the 
women  in  parts  of  the  Orient  consider  it  a  greater 
disgrace  to  let  their  face  be  seen  th.iu  other  parts 

of  their  bodies.  '^p  (from  1^^  unused  = 
fluxit,  defluxit,  comp.  n^a^/  xxvii.  12;  Judg.  xii. 
6)  is  the  flowing  garment,  "  border,  train." 
When  the  female  slave  comes  to  a  stream  in  the 
way  that  can  be  forded,  she  is  not  carried  over, 
as  are  ladies.  She  must  wade  through  ;  no  re- 
gard is  paid  to  her  womanly  modesty.  i^l")4! 
and  nD"}n  correspond  in  the  parallelism  ;  hence 
the  latter  must  be  taken  in  essentially  the  same 
sense  as  the  former.  That  the  HIIJ^  is  seen  is  a 
HDin.  Comp.  iii.  17  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  37  ;  Nah.  iii.  5.  Thus  the  Lord  threatens 
the  Babylonians.  What  He  intends  by  these  judg- 
ments He  says  ver.  3  b :  I  will  take  ven- 
geance. The  negative  clause  'X  J?J3S  S7l  is 
understood  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  J'J3 
means  "  irruere,  incidere,  obvlam  ire^  pertinere," 
then  also,  in  a  friendly  sense  " precibus  insistere, 
to  apply  to  one."  It  does  not  suit  here  to  take 
the  word  in  a  hostile  sense:  "I  will  run  on 
none"  (Stiek),  which  only  makes  .sense  by  arbi- 
trarily supplying:  ''out  of  whose  way  1  must 
get."  ["  The  true  sense  is  that  expressed  by 
RosENMUELLER,  I  shall  encounter  no  vian,  i.  e., 
no  man  will  be  able  to  resist  me.  This  simple 
'■ -jj  !  explanation  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
'  an(uent,   as  we    find  it   distinctly  expressed  by 


39;  Dan.  v.  1  sqq. ;  comp    xxi.  5)  but   more  ! 

by  profane  writers.     For  instance   Curtius,  (V.  <  a  '  /  ■      ■        /,        '        "  i   o '         \     ^A 

T  1    „„„,      "  w:i,-i       u-        ■  ,•  ' ■)        t  Symmachus  ("W"  avTiTtjacTai  uot   (ivSpuiroi;)  and 

■i//?,^^-.  vf        7/    •     T   '"'."'P^";'  "^'""f"-^'    in  the  Vulgate  (nor,  reuMmihi  homo -3.  A. 
,.hd  ad  ^,  rdandm  dl^ciendmgue  ^Mmodleaswlup-  ,  .^^    j  ^^  not  think  it  right  to  take  the  word 

Comp.    Herod.     I.    195,    199.  I  .^    .Hp    »Pn,P     nf    "to    ^mteci,.   nardnn"     for  the 


tales   inntriicti.us." 


n..-j; -  •        -41,      u      1      -n  1  •  a    ii     i  m  the  sense    of      to  protect,  pardon 

(innding  gram  with  a  hand  null  was  chiefly  the  !  ,i,  *  *i  r       •      im.-i  *i  „ „„;v,™ 

\„u„..  „ee°    r      1  j  •»  j  j  i  reason  that  there  ever  lies  in  yJ3  the  meaning 

labor  01  female  slaves,  and  it  w.as  even   regarded      >       ■       ,t        iU         .•  c  u      ■  ■     t  „„» 

as  the  hardest  labor     Exod.  xi,  5;  Matt.^xiv.  :  f^'^}"'}^'"'  'he  notion  of  'going  against,  ge- 
41;    Lukexvii.  35).^  Comp.   Herz.  R.-Encyd.    ''"^'^  *^  way  of."  I  cannot  see  why  the  we  - 
'  /       ^      1  ..'        approved   meaning      to  applv  to  one  with  peti- 

X.  p.  82  sq.    HOT  (from  unu.sed  root  DDV,  Chald.    tion  q^  intercession"  (Job  xxi.  15;  Ruth  ii.  22; 
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Jer.  vii.  16;  xxvii.  18)  may  not  euit  our  context. 
Jehovah,  as  the  only  true  God,  neither  desires  nor 
uses  hiuman  help.  The  taking  of  Babylon  must 
appear  as  Grod's  doing,  not  as  a  i'iict  accomplished 
by  human  power.  And  if  it  be  asked,  what  God 
has  showed  Himself  stronger  than  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  thus  who  is  the  accomplisher  of  the 
said  divine  doing,  Israel  alone  has  the  correct 
reply  when  it  cries  out:  Our  Redeemer,  Je- 
liovah  of  hosts  is  His  name  (comp.  xlviii. 
2;  liv.  5),  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (see  List). 
These  words  do  not  tit  to  what  follows,  and  as 
httle  are  they  suited  to  be  an  antiplional-like 
conclusion  of  "the  preceding  strophe.  They  give 
the  impression  of  n  joyful  welcome  greeting, 
which  meets  one  approaching,  and  who  is  recog- 
nized as  a  friend. 

3.  Sit  thou   silent end    of  it. — Vers. 

5-7.  The  Prophet,  ver.  5,  declares  once  again 
in  general  the  downfall  of  Babylon,  as  in  ver.  1, 
but  makes  prominent  another  contrast.  There 
the  contrast  was  between  the  loftiest  height  and 
the  lowest  humiliation  ;  here  it  is  between  shin- 
ing and  darkness.  Babylon  shall  now  sit  down 
in  a  still,  dark  place,  she  that  before  was  the  bril- 
liant, far  shining  empress  of  kingdoms  (xiii.  19). 
This  repeated  announcement  of  punishment  finds 
its  reason  in  vers-  6,  7.  The  Prophet  assigns  a 
double  reason.  •  First,  Babylon  abused  the  right 
of  discipline  deputed  to  it.  The  LORD  was 
wroth  with  His  people,  and  polluted  His 


inheritance,  by  permitting  profane  heathen 
nations  to  trample  land,  city  and  Temple,  and  to 
carry  away  the  holy  people  into  captivity  (comp. 
Lam.  ii.  2  •  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7,  etc.).  But  He  would 
only  discipline  His  people,  not  destroy  them; 
whereas  Babylon  sought  to  do  the  latter  by  everv 
means  (comp.  Jer.  1.  11,  24,  28.  29,  31  sq. ;  li.  6, 
11,  24,  34  sqq.  56  ;  Zech.  i.  15).  For  it  shewed 
them  no  mercy  (the  expression  □'DnT  UW 
only  here).  Even  old  age  was  not  spared  (comp. 
Lam.  iv.  16 ;  v.  12).  I  am,  with  Delitzsoh, 
of  the  opinion  that  by  [pI.  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  nation  as  one  grown  old.  The  Pro- 
phet that  wrote  xl.  28  sqq.,  could  hardly  repre- 
I  sent  Israel,  even  in  the  Exile,  as  a  worn-out  old 
man.  The  second  reason  for  the  humiliation  that 
threatens  Babylon  is  its  haughtiness.  This  mir- 
rors to  it  the  illusion  of  its  dominion  lasting 
forever.  And  by  reason  of  this  illusion  (Ij?  = 
"so  that,"  comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  41  ;  Job  viii.  21; 
xiv.  6)  Babylon  does  not  lay  to  heart  the 
guilt  with  which  it  is  loaded  because  of  its  treat- 
ment of  Israel,  therefore  it  does  not  in  the  least 
think  (comp.  xlvi.  8)  on  the  consequences  of  that 
treatment,  viz:    the   vengeance  (comp.  I.  c,  and 

Jer.  1.  li.),  it  must  provoke.— 37  7;;  D'»'   xlii. 
25  ;  Ivii.  1,  11.      ^S  h}>  Tpn    xliv.  19  ;  xlvi.  8. 

ub  D'ty'  xli.  22.    ^h  n;;  nS;;  ixv.  17. 


2.   THE  FRUITLESSNESS  OF  THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  SAVE  BABYLON. 

Chapter  XLVII.  8-15. 

8  'Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  art  given  to  pleasures, 
That  dwellest  carelessly, 

That  "sayest  in  thine  heart, 

I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me  ; 

I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow, 

Neither  shall  I  know  the  loss  of  children  : 

9  But  these  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment  in  one  day, 
The  loss  of  children,  and  widowhood  : 

They  shall  come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection 

"For  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries, 

And  "for  the  great  abundance  of  thine  enchantments. 

10  *For  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  wickedness : 
Thou  hast  said,  None  seeth  me. 

Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  'perverted  thee ; 

And  thou  hast  said  in  thine,  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me. 

11  "Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee ; 

'Thou  shalt  not  know  'from  whence  it  riseth : 

And  mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  'put  it  off:  , .  ,    ,        t,  u      + 1.„„™. 

And  desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know. 

12  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments, 
And  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries, 
Wherein  thou  hast  laboured  from  thy  youth ; 
'If  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit, 
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^If  so  be  thou  may  est  "prevail. 

13  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels. 
Let  now  the  ^astrologers,  the  stargazers, 

^The  monthly  prognosticators, 

Stand  up,  and  save  thee 

From  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee. 

14  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble ; 
The  fire  ^shall  burn  them ; 

They  shall  not  deliver  ^themselves  from  the  power  of  the  flame  ; 
^There  shall  not  he  a  coal  to  warm  at. 
Nor  fire  to  sit  before  it. 

15  Thus  shall  they  be  unto  thee  with  whom  thou  hast  laboured, 
Eoen  thy  merchants,  from  thy  youth : 

They  shall  wander  every  one  to  his  quarter ; 
None  shall  save  thee. 


1  Or,  caiised  thee  to  turn  away. 

3  Heb.  expiate. 

6  Heb.  that  give  knowledge  concerning  the  months. 

*  And  now  hear  this,  thou  delicious. 

*  And  thou  wast  secure  in. 

'  Which  they  shall  not  know  hnw  to  exorcise. 

1   Who  evp.ry  month  give  report  from  them  what  shall  come  on  thee. 

1  Which  is  no  glow  of  coats  for  their  bread. 


2  Heb.  the  morning  thereof. 
*  Heb.  viewers  of  ihe  heavens. 
6  Heb.  their  souls. 


*  says  in  her  heart. 
e  but  evil  comes. 
E  Perhaps. 
^  has  burned. 


"  Spite  of. 
^  terrify. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  8. 
nJ1i?l— njn;^— D3t<,  which  occurs  forty-three  times  in 
the  Old  Testfinnent.     Especially  the  turn  of  expression 

11^  03X1  or  H^Sd  D3X  is  encountered  relatively 
so  often  in  these  chapters  (slv.  6,  14;  x'.vi.  9;  xlvii,  8, 
10),  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  them. 
Only  2  Sam.  ix.3  does  the  expression  again  occur.  Hence 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  an  Isaianic  expres- 
sion, and  thus  a  proof  of  our  passage  being  genuine 
Isaianic.  Ver.  9.  ;TJT— c^*^3— Dn^H-  Ter.  13.  niD- 
Ver.  12.  "I3n.    Ver.  15.  ^^:2j?h■ 

-  T 

Ver.  9.  nnj7  flora  p^.  only  Neh.  ix.  25,  an  adjec- 
tive corresponding  to  the  substantive  p^.— nD37  ^t^*' 
occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah  ;  but,  comp.  xiv.  30.  The  ex- 
pression is  in  the  Pentateuch  :  Lev.  xxv.  18,  19 ;  xxvi. 
5  ;  comp.  Jiidg.  xviii.  7-  It  is  more  common  in  the  later 
prophets:  Jer.  xxxii.  37;  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxviii.  26; 
xxxiv.  25,  etc.  Especially  Zeph.  ii.  15  is  to  be  noted, 
where  the  expression  TWl}?  '^''p  is  borrowed  from  Isa. 
xxii.  2;  xxxii.  13,  and  the  remainder  of  the  verse  from 
our  passage.  Even  T'^Tl  DXI  in  Zeph.  shows  that 
what  follows  is  a  citation.  TW/},^  is  undoubtedly  taken 
from  the  undisputed  Isaianic  passages  xxii.  2;  xxxii. 
13;  for  beside  Zeph.  ii.  15  ;  iii.  11,  the  expression  occurs 
only  in  Isaiah. The  ''_  in  ''OSi^  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Most  expositors  take  it  as  ^  compaginis  (thus  = 
'^S^  Dfl5<).  But  this  ■•  is  superfluous,  and  at  the  same 
time  incorrect  where  there  is  no  genitive  relation. 
Hahn  takes  it  as  a  feminine  ■•,  as  in  ''j^X,  ^li^p,  "^D- ; 
but  the  Hebrew  knows  no  distinction  of  gender  in  the 
first  person.  Dr  Dteo  and  Coccejus  take  the  clause  as 
a  question ,  Viteimqa  and  Nolde  regard  ^D£3i<  as  repre- 
senting a  doubled  D35<  (et  non  est  praeter  me  alia).  But 
the  question  is  not  self  evident  and  must  bo  indicated, 
and  the  absence  of  D3fr^  or  V^  i^  unexampled.  It  is 
best,  with   Delitzscu,   to  talce  ''DDS?  in   the  sense  of 


GRAMMATICAL. 

^J''X  CiU'^N) :  ego  utique  non  sum  amplius ;  therefore:  ▼ 
am  not,  as  it  were,  found  again  in  another  sample.  The 
sense  would  then  be  the  same  as  ''JIDD  0^)A  xlvi.  9. 

Ver.  9.  ^t!^3,  fi'om  ^'^3,  of  uncertain,  meaning.  Piel, 
"to  bewitch,  conjure,"  (Exod.  vii.  U;  xxii.  17;  Deut. 
xviii.  10,  etc.),  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  and  in  Isaiah 
only  here  and  ver.  12  (comp.  Mic.  v.  11;  Nah.  iii.  4;  2 
Kings  ix.  22).    Also  D'''^3n  from  inn    " ligare,  fasci- 

■  T  —.  -   T 

nare,  to  bind,"  especially  to  bind  by  enchantment,  thus 
"to  exorcise  "  (Deut.  xviii.  11;  Ps.  Iviii.  6)  occurs  only 

here  and  ver.  12. "li<:3    niOYj^  is  explained  1)  from 

the  verbal  construction,  and  2)  from  the  qualitative 
meaning  of  nnVi*  (xl.  29). 

Ver.  10.  ^JxS  stands  in  pause  for  ''JX'l  and  this  for 
"J5^'l  (1  Chron.  xii.  17). 

Ver.  12.  3.  with  which  "IDJ?  is  here  conjoined,  is  that 

~   T 

of  accompaniment :  in  the  midst  of  her  witchcrafts,  etc., 
therefore,  according  to  our  idiom  with  her  witchcraft, 
etc.,  shall  Babylon  stand  up  (comp.  vii.  24 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  xxx. 
29,  etc.). 1ti/X2  stands  here  oddly  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal on  niU"'  "i^X.  This  is  one  of  the  rave  instances 
in  which  the  adverbial  "^tj/X  .ippears  in  transition  to  an 
actual  pronoun  (Gen.  xxxi.  32;  Gesbn.,  g  123,  2;  Coram. 

in  loc). ^^y  with  5  as  in  xliii.  22,  23,  24;  Ixii.  8. 

Ver.  13.  TnVi*  is  an  abnormal  formation,  the  plural 
suffix  being  attached  to  the  noui.  singular.  Analogous 
examples  occur  Ps.  ix.  15;  Ezek.  xxxv.  11 ;  Ezraix.  15. 
If  it  is  not  an  error  of  writing,  the  abnormal  suffix  form 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  plural  meaning  of  the  collec- 
tive in  connection  with  the  n  of  the  connecting  form, 
as  also  other  feminine  endings  in  H  that  are  not  plurala 

(as  ni  in  nin«.  mi  intin.,  r\\  n^_  in  nuT,  n^^K^ 

e(c.),  occur  with  plural  suffixes. D''DIi'  "^inh,  fo  K'ri; 

K'thibh  reads  n^H  =  n:3n    ^^M- "l^h-  a^.  Act., 

means,  according  to  the  dialect-;,  "to  divide,  distri- 
bute."   Still  this  meaning  is  not  quite  assured.    Henc« 
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Knobel  would  take  the  word,  acoording  to  the  Arab,  eha- 
hwra,  in  the  sense  of  "  gnari,  those  acquainted  with  the 
heavens ;"  but  Haiin.  following  Hitz.  on  Dan.  ii.  26,  would 
readn3nCTl3  "to  investigate,"  Ecol.  iii.  IS;  ix  1). 
Ver.  U.  To  take  DDH?  for  DOHv  ("for  warming") 


seems  to  nae  forced.  Moreover,  what  follows  would 
then  be  tautology.  I  side  with  those  who  explain 
□  Dn?  n7nj  according  to  xliv.  19  ;  the  coal.s  of  their 
bread,  i.  e.,  the  glow  of  the  coals,  on  which  they  bake 
their  bread. Itl'N  accusative  of  nearer  deanition. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Therefore  hear beside    Me. — Vers. 

8-10.  The  whole  section  vers.  8-15  is  mainly 
intended  to  show  how  ill-founded  is  that  confi- 
dence of  Babylon  expressed  in  ver.  7,  "  I  shall  be 
a  lady  forever."  First,  tlie  Prophet  makes  Baby- 
lon repeat  the  assertion  in  an  amplified  form  (ver. 
8).  With  the  contrastive  "  now  however 
(comp.  xliii.  1 ;  xliv.  1 J  hear  this"  he  intro- 
duces an  addreas  to  Babylon,  whom  lie  here  desig- 
nates as  a  delicious  one,  as  in  ver.  1  he  calls 
it  "delicate  and  voluptuous."  Then  he  calls  it 
"the  one  d-wrelling  in  security"  because  it 
knows  no  superior  power,  and  thus  no  possibility 
of  molestation  (see  Text,  and  Gram.).  I,  and 
none  else ;  by  this  Babylon  affirms  that  it  is 
solitary  of  its  kind,  its  like  will  no  more  be  found. 
This  is  justly  regarded  as  blasphemous  pride. 
For  the  expression  employed  here  recalls  xlv.  5, 
6,  18,  22-;  xlvi.  9,  where  God,  who  alone  has  the 
right  to  do  it,  affirms  His  incomparablenesg. 
Babylon  affirms  that  it  shall  be  neither  a  widow 
nor  childless.  Most  expositors  understand  by 
widowhood  the  a/iaaiyieia.  But  Knobel  and  De- 
LITZSCH  justly  object,  that  in  ancient  times  kings 
were  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  husbands  of 
their  cities  or  nations.  Hence  the  widowhood  is 
rather  the  being  forsaken  of  the  nations  with 
which  it  had  hitherto  had  active  commerce 
(according  to  the  Biblical  view  iropveia  xxiii.  16 
Bq. ;  Eev.  xviii.  9),  thus  sad  loneliness,  exclusion 
from  intercourse  with  the  world  (Lam.  i.  1). 
Hahn  understands  the  widowhood  to  mean,  for- 
saken of  God,  or  the  gods  (comp.  liv.  4  sqq.). 
But  one  must  guard  against  transferring  theocra- 
tic representations  to  heathen  relations.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  that  being  childless  means  de- 
population (comp.  liv.  1  sqq.).  Yet  these  strokes, 
so  undreaded,  will  still  come ;  and  that  not  slowly, 
by  degrees,  but  suddenly  and  in  one  day  (ix.  13  ; 
X.  17  ;  Ixvi.  8),  i.  e.,  not  in  intervening  periods 
one  after  another,  but  all  at  once.  DHn3,  ''ac- 
cording  to  the  measure  of  its  completion,"  i.  e., 
completely  and  totally  (comp.  nanS  1  Kings 
xxii.  34)  they  are  come  upon  thee  {perf. 
prophet.)  spite  of  thine  arts  of  sorcery  and  the 
great  abundance  of  thine  enchantments. 
Almost  all  expositors  agree  that  3  signifies,  with 
a  certain  irony,  the  useless  presence,  the  unsuc- 
cessful connection  and  application,  and  thus  cor- 
responds to  our  "  spite  of.  for  all  your."  Comp. 
V.  25 ;  ix.  11,  16.  20 ;  x.  4  ;  Num.  xiv.  11 ;  Deut. 
i.  32 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  32.  There  lies  in  this  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  this  strophe  :  spite  of 
ail  the  means  resorted,  to,  Babylon  must  fall. 

Babylon  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  astronomy, 
astrology  and  magic  (comp.  Ideler,  Sternkunde 
der  Ohald.  in  den  Abhandl  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wis- 
smch.,  1814,  1815,  Berlin,  1818;  Gesen.  im 
Komm.  m  Jes.  Beilage  II.).  Just  these  secret 
sciences  and  arts  were  relied  upon  as  important 


means  of  protection  against  misfortunes  of  all 
kinds.  Ver.  10  may  not  be  translated:  "and 
thou  reliest  on  thy  wickedness,"  as  is  done  by 
most  exegetes.  For  if  by  wickedness  be  un- 
derstood tyranny  and  craft,  that  will  not  com- 
port with  :  none  seeth  me.  In  fact  this  hitter 
expresses  just  the  ground  of  confidence.  The 
same  objection  holds  against  our  understanding 
by  "  wickedness  "  the  false  wisdom.     But  if  n^JT 

T  T 

be  understood  to  mean  godlessness  itself,  i.  c,  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  God,  all-wise,  all-holy,  and 
all-mighty,  then  again  it  could  not  be  said :  thou 
reliest  on  thy  godlessness ;  just  as  little  as  it  may 
be  said  ;  the  pious  man  relies  on  his  faith.  As 
one  must  say  :  the  pious  man  is  confident  in  or  by 
his  failh,  so,  too,  the  Prophet's  meaning  here  must 
be  :  and  thou  wast  secure  in  thy  godless- 
ness, thou  saidst.  There  is  none  that  sees 
me.  Of  course,  there  is  here  the  underlying  as- 
sumption, that  the  idols  are  no  proper  gods,  all- 
wise,  just  and  almighty  avengers  of  the  wicked. 
For  the  Prophet  seems  not  to  think  at  all  of 
Babylon's  idols  being  present.  According  to  his 
view,  they  do  not  disturb  the  wicked.  But  Baby- 
lon was  secure  in  all  its  wickedness  and  godless- 
ness because  it  believed  it  dared  say :  no  one  is 
present  that  sees  me.  By  this  can  only  be  meant 
a  seeing  higher  than  that  of  idols.  I  construe 
n^S  absolutely :  securum  esse,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly its  meaning  ( Judg.  xviii.  7,  10,  27  ;  Jer.xii. 
5;  Job  xl.  23;  Prov.  xi.  15).  Therefore,  we 
learn  from  these  words  that  Babylon  trusted,  not 
only  in  outward  things,  as  intimated  in  ver.  8, 
but  that  its  proud  confidence  had  also  the  inward 
ground,  that  it  believed  it  might  hold  the  con- 
viction of  there  being  no  all-seeing  God.  So 
partly  Hahn.  The  words :  ''  there  is  none 
that  seeth  me,"  express  the  result  of  a  reflec- 
tion on  things  religious.  There  were  also  in 
Babylon  theologians  and  philosophers  whose 
Tvisdom  and  knowledge  amounted  to  that 
UX1  I'N,  whence  the  Prophet  says  to  Babylon: 
thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge  it  hath 
perverted  thee.  Hence,  when  here  a  second 
time  the  words  "I  and  none  else"  are  a.scribed 
to  Babylon,  it  is  to  intimate  that  it  so  speaks,  not 
only  with  reference  to  men,  but  even  with  refer- 
ence to  divinity.  Babylon  deifies  itself,  by  exalt- 
ing itself,  not  only  above  all  men,  but  also  above 
the  gods. 

2.  Therefore    shall   evil come    upon 

thee. — Vers.  11-13.  Babylon's  overthrow  is 
described  as'  something  that  could  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  prevented,  H^HK/  rhymes  with 
n"l£)3,  and  hence  is  likely  the  same  grammatical 
form,  viz.,  inf.  Piel.  The  meaning  "dawn,'' 
though  at  first  sight  the  most  likely,  does  not 
commend  itself,  because  the  dawn  of  a  misfor- 
tune cannot  be  the  first  moment  of  its  appear- 
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«nce,  for  that  would  be  a  contradiction ;  nor  can 
it  be  the  iirst  moment  of  its  disappearance,  for  the 
end  of  a  thing  cannot  be  its  dawn.  Hahn's  pro- 
posed rendering  :  "  unblacken,"  is  far-fetched. 
The  rendering  proposed,  first  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  accepted  by  most,  best  suits  the  context. 
This  identifies  IPIE'  with  the  Arabic  Sachara, 
incantavU,  and  gives  the  translation  :  and  evil 
■will  come  upon  thee  -whloh  thou  wilt  not 
know  how  to  exorcise.  Thus  ver.  11  says 
in  three  clauses  that  Babylon  will  have  no  means 
of  warding  off  the  misfortune.  The  first  declares 
the  inadequacy  of  magic,  the  second  of  idol-sacri- 
fices, the  third  exposes  the  disgrace  of  astrology, 
which  will  not  even  be  able  to  Icnow  of  the  evil 
in  advance. 

The  vers.  12, 13  explain  what  is  said  in  ver.  11. 
For  the  words:  "thoa  shalt  not  know  how  to 
exorcise  it"  are  evidently  elucidated  by  ver.  12: 
try  now  the  "in"^  (exorcism)  by  O'l^n  (enchant- 
ments) and  D'i]iy3  (charms) ;  may-be  something 
will  come  of  it  1  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  13  3  is  elucidated  in  ver.  12.  For  con- 
juring demons,  as  in  general  all  sorts  of  sorcery 
were  often  joined  with  the  offer  of  sacrifices, 
sometimes  of  pleasure,  sometimes  atrocious. 
"  The  relation  of  all  idolatry  with  sorcery  lies  in 
this  that  in  the  names  of  the  gods  the  name  of 
God  is  abused  for  egoistic,  sinful  ends,  with  the 
application  of  self-elected,  senseless  and  merce- 
nary forms  of  religion,"  says  Laxge  in  the 
article  on  witchcraft  in  Herz.  M.  Enc.  XVIII. 
p.  395.  The  second  half  of  ver.  11  is  elucidated 
by  ver.  13.  We  will  need  to  take  ^Ul  XJ  noj; 
ver.  12  in  the  same  sense  as  NJ~nDi'''  ver.  13. 
The  latter  can  hardly  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"to  remain  standing."  Hence  we  must  also  take 
"T3J7  ver.  12  in  the  sense  of ''  to  st.ind  forth,  come 
on,  stand  up"  (comp.  Gesex.  Thes.  p.  1038),  in 
which  sense  it  is  undeniably  often  used  :  1  Sam. 
xvii.  51;  1  Kings  xx.  38;  Hab.  iii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxii.  30.  From  thy  youth,  thus  from  its  first 
beginning  Babylon  had  been  busied  with  astro- 
logy, divination  and  magic.  (Comp.  Dunckeu, 
OescLd.  AIleHh.  I.  p.  124,  127  sq.).  The  Pro- 
phet ironically  concludes  his  challenge  to  try 
what  help  they  can  find  in  their  secret  arts  with 
a  double  "perhaps,  if  so  be:"  perhaps  thou 
mayest  be  able  to  profit  (positive),  perhaps 
thou  wilt  terrify,  viz.  the  enemy  (negative). 
Ver.  13  relates  to  knowing  future  evil  in  ad- 
vance, with  reference  to  which  the  Prophet  says 
ver.  11  b  it  shall  not  be.  This  is,  of  course, 
strange.  For  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity, practised  divination,  and  especially 
astrological  divination.  The  challenge  of  ver.  12 
was  attended  with  ill-success.  Babylon  worried 
itself  in  vain  with  its  sorceries  and  enchantments. 
Thou  art  wearied  by  the  multitude  of  thy 
counsels  (see  Text,  and  Gram.)  i.  c,  by  thy 
metliodically  arranged  attempts  (viz.  in  the 
sphere  of  enchantment);  so  the  Prophet  calls 
mockingly  to  the  totality  of  the  Babylonians. 
Therefore  let  some  one  help  thee  ("li^'l^ri  ver.  13), 
he  continues.  Let  the  astrologers  appear  now. 
This  exposition  results  necessarily  from  the  anti- 
thesis of  H'nSj  and  lyWVV  U'-^^  ^'f^h  are 
those  that  divide  the  heavens,  i.  e.,  who  mark  off 


the  heavens  into  fields  (the  so-called  "houses") 
for  the  purpose  of  their  observations  (see  Text, 
and  Gram.).  In  any  case  astrologers,  "masters 
of  the  course  of  heaven  "  are  meant.  They  are 
also  called  D'33U3  D'tn.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  nm  with  3  has  here  the  meaning  "  to 
contemplate,  look  with  pleasure."  nm  is  used 
of  prophetic  seeing  generally  (i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  Amos 
i.  1;  Mic.  i.  1),  and  nin  is  "a  seer."  Therefore 
"■D3  D'/n  may  very  well  mean :  those  that  look 
(viz.  at  the  future)  in  the  stars,  or  by  means  of 
the  stars.  In  the  words  'Ul  D'irm:D  the  Prophet 
seems  to  intimate  an  arrangement  whereby  the 

astrologers  monthly  (□'E'ln?  comp.  xxvii.  3  ; 
xxxiii.  2)  made  communication  to  the  people  out 
of  that  which  they  had  read  in  the  star.s  (hence 
1S3'  fmo).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  first 
trace  of  the  calendar  of  later  times  [TrapairfiyjiaTa^ 
a7<.iieviXiaKn). 

3.  Behold   they   shall   be shall  save 

thee,  ver.s.  14,  15.  In  these  verses  is  announced 
the  final  destiny  of  all  those  in  whom  Babylon 
trusted,  and  also  its  own  destiny.  The  wise 
masters  of  Babylon  are  compared  to  stubble. 
Fire  consumes  them.  Not  precisely  actual  fire 
is  meant.  He  only  compares  generally  the  power 
that  overthrows  Babylon  to  a  fire  that  devours 
stubble.  They  will  not  be  able  to  save  even 
themselves,  much  less  others.  For  the  fire  will 
be  no  moderate  glow  like  that  used  for  baking 
bread,  or  for  a  genial  hearth-fire,  before  which 
one  sits  to  get  warm  (see  Text,  and  Oram.). 
Such  are  they  become  (continues  ver.  15),  re- 
specting whom  thou  hast  taken  pains.  This 
is  said  in  reference  to  ver.  12.  The  home  resources 
of  power  and  deliverance  so  carefully  ctiltivated 
in  Babylon  are  meant.  But  the  allies  from 
abroad  also,  its  business  friends,  the  numerous 
admirers  and  worshippers,  that  of  old  (yiJ^JD 
to  be  referred  to  yiriD)  came  to  Babylon  to 
carry  on  trade  and  delight  themselves,  wander 
(involuntary    departure    from     the   way,    being 

dispersed)  off  each  to  his  vis-a-vis  Q"^^!)'  only 
here;  "^pj^  is  what  lies  directly  before  one),  i.  e. 
straight  out.  The  word,  therefore,  does  not 
mean:  each  to  his  home;  but,  as  dispensed,  they 
wander  each  his  way  in  front  of  him  (comp.  1 
Sara.  xiv.  1,  4,  40;  Ezek.  i.  9,  12;  x.  22,  etc.). 
That  one  may  help  Babylon  is  not  to  be  thought 
of. — Therefore  in  the  section  vers.  8-15  it  is 
proved  in  every  direction  that  all  props  for  Baby- 
lon give  way,  that  all  means  of  deliverance  in 
which  it  hoped  are  refused. 

DOCTKINAL   AND   ETHIC.IL. 

1.  On  xlvii.  1  sqq.  "  Fortune  is  round  and 
unstable  in  the  world,  and  all  transitory  things 
must  have  an  end,  and  they  that  go  about  them 
pass  away  with  them  (Eeclus.  xiv.  19).  For  if 
the  great  Assyro-Babylonian  empire  could  not 
last,  but  from  a  virgin  and  lady  was  made  a 
serving  maid,  what  must  happen  to  other  worldly- 
things  that  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with 
it?"  Cramer. — ["Let  those  that  have  power 
use  it  with  temper  and  moderation,  considering 
that  the  spoke  which  is  uppermost  will  be  under." 
M.  HjBafEY.] 
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2.  On  xlvii.  6  sq.  The  minister  of  rigliteous- 
ness  may  himself  become  a  transgressor  if  he 
does  not  execute  the  puuisiiment  according  to 
the  will  of  righteousness,  but  abuses  liis  power 
of  jjuDishment  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
love  of  violence.  Thus  there  arises  a  chain-like 
connection  of  right  and  wrong  that  pa-sses  thi-ough 
all  human  history,  till  God,  the  only  just  One, 
solves  all  the  discords  of  worldly  judgments  in 
the  harmony  of  the  world's  judgment. 

3.  On  xlvii.  9  sqq.  Sorcery  is  devil-service. 
For  he  that  uses  any  sort  of  enchantment  seeks 
to  attain  some  object  by  means  of  supernatural 
powers  that  are  not  the  powers  of  God.  For  we, 
too,  by  God's  power  may  do  miracles  and  signs, 
as  the  holy  men  of  God  of  the  Old  and  New  'Tes- 
tament show.  But  the  power  of  God  puts  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  office  borne  in  God's  name 
and  by  His  commission,  or  of  believing  prayer 
(Matt.  xvii.  20).  But  whoever  would  do  mira- 
cles by  hocus  pocus  of  any  kind,  lets  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  would  make  powers  of  tlie  invisible 
world  subservient  to  him,  that  are  not  the  powers 
of  God.  But  in  the  invisible  world  there  are 
beside  God's  powers  only  the  powers  of  the 
devil.  That  is  the  great  peril  of  witchcraft. 
For  the  devil  never  works  for  nothing.  He  ex- 
acts the  soul  for  it. 

4.  On  xlvii.  10.  The  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience of  God  are  quite  extraordinarily  one- 
rous to  the  natural  man.  He  can  never  enjoy  his 
life  for  it.  If  he  lives  along,  as  he  pleases,  genio 
indulgens,  there  still  comes  to  him  ever  and  anon 
the  secret  voice  that  whispers:  God  sees  it. 
Hence,  to-day,  as  the  Babylonians  did,  he  em- 
ploys all  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  make 
himself  white,  so  that  he  may  say:  '3>5"i  j'!*.  no 
one  sees  me.  He  would  rather  let  the  laws  of 
nature  grind  him  to  pieces,  than  acknowledge  a 
personal  God  that  sees  and  judges  all  things. 
This  endeavor  to  get  the  personal  God  out  of 
the  world,  that  has  its  source  equally  in  fearr  and 
hatred,  has  not,  however,  its  roots  in  human  nature 
as  such.  For  then  it  must  be  found  in  all  men.  It 
is  rather  the  hatred  and  fear  of  the  devil  that  reflect 


themselves  in  those  men  who,  according  to  Jno. 
viii.  41-48,  have  the  devil  for  their  father. 

["  Thou,  huM  trusted  in  thy  wickedness,  as  Uoeg, 
Pa.  iii.  7.  Many  have  so  debauched  their  own 
consciences,  and  have  got  to  such  a  pitch  of 
daring  wickedness,  that  they  stick  at  nothing; 
and  this  they  trust  to  carry  them  through  those 
difficulties  which  embarrass  men  who  make  con- 
science of  what  they  say  and  do.  They  doubt 
not  but  they  shall  be  too  hard  for  all  their  ene- 
mies, because  they  dare  lie,  and  kill,  and  fore- 
swear themselves,  and  do  anything  for  their  in- 
terest. Thus  they  trust  in  their  wickedness  to 
secure  them,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
ruin  them."  M.  Henky.] 

5.  [On  xlvii.  13.  ''  I  confess  I  see  not  how 
the  judicial  astrology  which  some  now  pretend 
to,  by  rules  of  which  they  undertake  to  prophesy 
concerning  things  to  come,  can  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  nor  therefore  how  it 
can  escape  the  censure  and  contempt  which  this 
text  lays  that  under.  Yet  I  fear  that  there  are 
some  who  study  their  almanacs,  and  regard  them 
and  their  prognostications  more  than  their  Bibles 
and  the  prophecies  there."  M.  Heney.] 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  xlvii.  1-7.  The  mighty  in  this  world 
should  guard  well  against  two  H's  :  1)  against 
Hardness  toward  the  weak  (ver.  6),  for  He 
avenges  them  (ver.  3) ;  2)  against  Haughtiness, 
for  He  humbles  it  (vers-  1-5,  7). 

2.  On  xlvii.  12  sqq.  Warning  against  stj- 
PEESTITION. — 1)  The  essence  of  superstition :  it 
is  brother  to  unbelief  (the  unbeliever  and  super- 
stitious) because  it  has  lost  what  is  truly  tran- 
scendent, and  hence,  by  reason  of  the  ineffaceable 
drawing  of  men  to  what  is  super-terrestrial,  falls 
into  the  hands  of  that  which  is  false  ;  the  believer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  never  superstitious,  because 
as  a  child  of  God  he  knows  that  he  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  true,  highest,  super-terrestrial 
power.  2.  The  effects  of  superstition  :  ti.  it  fos- 
ters coarse  and  refined  idolatry;  b.  it  robs  men 
of  the  right  comfort  and  the  right  help. 


IX.— THE  NINTH  DISCOURSE. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion.     Chapter  XLVIII. 

the  view  of  the  people  of  the  Exile,  from  whose 
blessings,  of  course,  the  wicked  are  excluded.  TThe 
last-named  thought  recurs  like  a  refrain  after  nine 
more  chapters,  at  the  close  of  chap.  Ivii.  All  this 
shows  that  in  chap,  xlviii.  we  have  before  us  the 
concluding  discourse  of  the  first  third. 


This  chapter  reproduces  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  foregoing  discourses  from  chap.  xl.  on. 
By  this  brief  recapitulation,  it  aims  at  a  mighty 
effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
total  impression.  A  glorious  redemption,  analo- 
gous to  that  wrought  by  Moses,  is  presented  to 


1.    THE  ADDRESS  GIVING  THE  MOTIVE. 
Chapter  XLVIII.  1,  2. 
Hear  ye  this,  0  house  of  Jacob, 
Which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Israel, 
And  are  come  forth  out  of  the  waters  of  Judah, 
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Which  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Loed, 
And  make  mention  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
But  not  in  truth,  nor  in  righteousness. 
For  they  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city. 
And  stay  themselves  upon  the  God  of  Israel ; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  begins  his  recapitulation  by 
designating  the  object  of  his  address  which  he 
describes  as  that  nation  which  descended  from 
Jacob-Israel,  more  nearly  from  Judah,  but  in  re- 
spect to  religion  officially  confessed  Jehovah  as 
its  God  (ver.  1),  for  it  is  the  nation  that  has  the 
holy  city  of  Jehovah  for  its  central  point,  and 
all  whose  permanence  is  objectively  founded  on 
Jehovah  (ver.  2).  With  this  the  Prophet  has  de- 
signated all  the  particulars  that  explain  the  unique 
interest  of  Jehovah  in  precisely  tiiis  people. 

2.  Hear  ye  this his  name. — Vers.  1,  2. 

HNt  U'D!^  comp.  ver.  IC  ;  xlvii.  8;  li.  21.  Jacob 
was  the  natural  name  of  the  second  son  of  Isaac, 
Israel  was  his  spiritual  name,  according  to  Gen. 
xxxii.  2  sq.  ;  xxxv.  10.  In  the  same  manner, 
too,  house  of  Jacob  will  designate  the  nation 
according  to  its  natural  descent,  whereas  the 
same  nation  bears  the  name  Israel  as  heir  of  the 
spiritual  significance  of  its  ancestor.  But  when 
the  Prophet  so  addressed  the  nation  it  was  no 
longer  entire.  The  Ten  Tribes  were  become  the 
prey  of  an  exile  of  immeasurable  duration,  wilh 
no  hope  of  immediate  deliverance.  The  promise 
of  deliverance  by  Cyrus  relates  only  to  the  people 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  thus  chiefly  only  to 
those  who  are  come  forth  out  of  the  ■waters 
of  Judah.  The  expression  is  a  designation  of 
the  semen  virile  as  in  3S10  (Gen.  xix.  37  comp. 
on  XV.  2  and  xxv.  10).  In  the  same  sense  D]5 
is  used  Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  ItoD  Ps.  Ixviii.  27  ;  Prov. 
V.  16,  18.  This  people,  descended  from  Jacob 
and  Judah,  and  thus  dear  to  the  Lord  "  for  the 
fathers'  sakes"  (Eora.  xi.  28)  was  bound  to  Him 
by  still  another  tie :  Israel  swore  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (Dent.  vi.  13;  x.  20).  That  was 
continually  a  confession  to  Jehovah  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  godhead  (xlv.  23),  but  it 
was  not  necessarily  an  act  of  true  living  faith. 
Knowledge  and  approval  suiBced  for  that,  to 
speak  dogmatically.  The  case  was  similar  with 
making  mention  of  God,  i.  e.,  making  131 


by  means  of  God  (comp.  02?^  ''^P)-  Whoever 
performs  an  act  of  remembrance  (in  praise  and 
acknowledgment),  by  naming  Jehovah  (comp. 
Josh,  xxiii.  7;  Ps.  xx.  8;  Amos  vi.  10),  lays 
down,  indeed,  a  praiseworthy  confession  to  Jeho- 
vah, Ijut  this  may  happen  in  a  very  outward  and 
lifeless  way.  Israel  ought  not  to  take  the  names 
of  idols  in  its  mouth  even  (Exod.  xxiii.  13).  In 
contrast  with  this?,  every  honorable  mention  of 
Jehovah,  indeed  every  naming  of  His  name  that 
was  joined  with  suitable  reverence  was  a  confes- 
sion to  Him,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand by  'N3  TJin  a  solemn  ascription  of  praise, 
though  such  is  not  to  be  excluded.  Just  because 
this  swearing  and  mention  could  and  did  happen 
without  living  faith,  the  Prophet  adds  ;  "  not  in 
truth  and  not  in  righteousness."  But  how 
could  the  people  of  Jud.^h,  though  inwardly 
fallen  away,  still  outwardly  confess  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  except  they  were  in  a  manner  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  is  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah?  As  long  as  Jerusalem  is  ac- 
counted the  worthy  dwelling  of  Jehovah — and  it 
is  so  accounted  even  in  the  worst  times,  as  that 
'■'  /^"n  .Jer.  vii.  4  proves — so  long  He  is  still  re- 
cognized as  God.  Hence  the  Prophet  can  say, 
that  Israel  swears  by  Jehovah  because  it  calls 
itself  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  its  sanctuary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  expression  common  in  Jere- 
miah D'Wn'    '^E/'l    m-in''    E/'S  has  its  roots  in 

•  "  T       .        ■■   :    :  T       :  ■  .     . 

this  view.  Moreover  the  expression  K'^PQ  ^"i? 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  It  occurs  beside 
only  lii.  1 ;  Neh.  xi.  1,  18 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  The 
Prophet  assigns  as  a  second  reason  for  what  is 
said  ver.  1  b,  that  those  tliere  named  are  stayed 
or  grounded  upon  the  God  of  Israel.  For  UODJ 
may  not  be  taken  subjectively  = ''  to  stay  oneself, 
niti,  confidere,"  for  "  not  in  truth  and  not  in 
righteousness  "  directly  denies  tliat  Israel  has  the 
proper  confidence.  It  is  Jehovah  that  objectively 
raises  and  bears  Israel  by  His  election,  and  con- 
tinued protection  and  support. 


2.    THE  FORMEE  THINGS  AS  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NEW. 
Chapter  XLVIII.  3-11. 

I  have  declared  the  former  things  "from  the  beginning  ; 
And  they  went  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I  ""shewed  them; 
I  did  them  suddenly,  and  they  came  to  pass. 
Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  'obstinate, 
And  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew, 
And  thy  brow  brass  ; 
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5  I  have  even  from  the  beginning  declared  it  to  thee ; 
Before  it  came  to  pass  I  "shewed  it  thee : 

Lest  thou  shouldest  say,  Mine  idol  hath  done  them, 

And  my  graven  image,  and  my  molten  image,  hath  commanded  them. 

6  Thou  hast  heard,  see  all  thia ; 
And  will  not  ye  declare  it  f 

I  have  "shewed  thee  new  things  from  this  time, 
Even  hidden  things,  and  thou  didst  not  know  them. 

7  They  are  created  now,  and  not  "from  the  beginning ; 
Even  before  the  day  ''when  thou  heardest  them  not ; 
Lest  thou  shouldest  say.  Behold,  I  knew  them. 

8  Yea,  thou  heardest  not ;  yea,  thou  knewest  not  ; 
Yea,  "from  that  time  Hhat  thine  ear  was  not  opened ; 
For  I  knew  that  thou  wouldest  deal  very  treacherously, 
And  wast  called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb. 

9  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger. 
And  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee. 
That  I  cut  thee  not  off. 

10  Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  Vith  silver ; 
I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

11  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake,  will  I  do  it : 
For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ? 

And  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another. 


*  Heb.  hard. 

»  from  then. 
4  and. 


^  Or, /or  silver. 

b  caused  them  to  be  heard. 
«  omit  that. 


"  caused  them  to  hear. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words  :    Ver.  3. 

nUE'SI— ISO.    Ver.  6.  hoS-    Ver.  9.   DBH.    Ver.  10. 

T  ■•  V  V  -  T 

Ver.  1.  TSn  is  properly  =  "  from  that  time  hitherto." 
But  |D  stands  here,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  as  de- 
signation of  the  term,  a  quo.  We  may  therefore  boldly 
translate  |XJD  by  ''then,  at  that  time,"  as  a  reference  to 
time  long  past. 

Ter.  7.  DV  ^)31  is  =  ante  hunc  diem,  oomp.  xliii.  13.    1 
before  X/  is  demonstrative. 
Ver.  8.  nnnS  is  causative  Pie!  —  "  to  make  an  open- 

T  :    ■ 

mg,"  i.  e,,  to  open  one's-self  to  the  report,  to  hear  the  re- 
port, comp.  for  the  causative  use  Ix.  11 ;  Ps.  cxvi.  6. 

Tlie  expression  "iS    Xip  as  in  Iviii.  12;  Ixi.  3;  Ixii.  2. 

Ver.  9.  tjX  ylXn  only  Prov.  xix.  11;  comp.  Job  vi. 
11  and  the  expression  in  the  Pentateuch  D'3S    TW. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Exod.  xxxiv.  6;  Num.  xiv.  18,  etc. |.J?0 7  is  to  be  sup- 
plied before  'nSiin,  xliv.  28  ;  xlvi.  6. DOn,  Arab,  cha- 

tama,  Aram.  DOH,  coercere,  UiDT}  frenuTn,  nose-ring. — Tf 
--;  T  T  't 

dat.  commodi  ;  xl.  10. 

Ver.  10.  It  is  plain  that  the  3  can  neither  be  3  pretii, 
nor  that  of  accompaniment.  It  i.s  (Hitzig,  Delitzsch) 
the  3  essentiae  ^  in  qualitate  argant^,  in  the  quality  of 
silver,  I.  e.f  as  silver.  The  only  peculiarity  here  is  the 
placing  of  the  2  with  the  object  (comp.  Ezek.  xx.  41 ;  Ps. 

Ixxviii.  55,  Del.). "1113  properly  means  "  to  choose." 

But  as  to  choose  presupposes  a  testing  and  confirma- 
tion, so  in  the  Aram.  *in3  stands  directly  for  |n3(Syr. 
bochuro  =  |"in3  explorator).  In  Latin,  too,  probare 
means  not  only  to  hold  something  to  be  good,  but  also 
to  investigate  whether  it  is  good.  So  also  here  "in3  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  |n!3  (comp.  Job  xxxiv.  4). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1. 1  have  declared commanded  them. 

Vers.  3-5.  These  three  ver.ses  express  the  thought, 
that  from  ancient  limes  on,  and  before  He  gave 
this  new  prophecy  that  culminates  in  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  tlie  Lord  had  by  prophecy  and  fulfil- 
ffient  proved  HJm.self  to  be  the  true  God.  This 
is  the  seventh  time  the  Prophet  presents  this  ar- 
gument. By  nutyxn,  therefore,  I  understand 
pnora,  ante  facta.  The  Prophet,  aa  it  were,  divides 
history  into  two  parts :  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
new  begins  with  the  first  prophetic  announcements 
of  events  relative  to  Cyrus.  The  matter  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Lord  :  hence  he  divides  'm.3n, "  I  have 


announced,"  into  two  natural  component  parts : 

I)  the  prophecy  went  out  of  His  mouth,  2)  it  en- 
tered into  Israel's  ear.  Thus  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  proved.  And  also  the  fulfilment.  For 
suddenly  (DNi^i)  is  wont  to  stand  for  the  initiation 
of  the  fulfilment,  because  the  inward  connection 
is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  men,  comp.  xxix.  5;  xlvii. 

II)  the  Lord  performed  what  was  announced 
and  the  thing  prophesied  came  about  (comp.  xliv. 
7  ;  xlvii.  9).  This  course  was  necessary  from  the 
very  first.  It  had  always  an  eminently  practical 
object.  Because  I  know,  snys  the  Lord,  that 
thou  art  hard,  i.  tp.,  stifl"-necked,  hard  to  con- 
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vince  and  that  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew 

'  lendo,  spring,  ressort),  therefore  hard 


nu,  nervuS: 

to  bend  and  thy  brow  brass,  thus  impene- 
trable obstinate -for  this  reason  I  announced  to 
thee  at  that  time,  long  ago,  so  that  thou  mightest 
not  say  my  idol  (^Xi',  general  word,  deus  ficti- 
cim  in  general,  Ps.  cxxxix.  24)  did  it  my  graven 
image  and  my  molten  image  ^DJ,  xli  ^9)  com- 
manded it  here  (made  it  come,  xlv.  11).  Ihere- 
fore  the  Lokd  here  declares  that  m  the  -past  even, 
thus  in  what  has  been  indicated  as  the  first  period 
of  history,  by  reason  of  Israel's  hardness  of  heart, 
and  its  being  unirapressible  by  purely  inward, 
spiritual  proofs,  and  because  of  its  desire  for  argu- 
ments that  may  be  seized  outwardly.  He  had  found 
Himself  obliged  to  establish  His  claim  to  be  the 
only  true  God,  by  prophesying  the  future,  and 
bringing  to  pass  what  was  prophesied.  In  this 
the  Prophet  says  nothing  new.  He  only  repeats 
what  he  has  before  set  forth  in  various  places  (xli. 
4,  21  sqq.,  26;  xliii.  9  sqq. ;  xliv.  7  sqq.;  xlvi.  9 
sq.). 

2.  Thou  hast  heard— —from  the  womb. 
Vers.  6-8.  With  these  words,  too,  the  Prophet  re- 
peats essentially  only  something  said  before,  viz., 
what  he  had  announced  in  reference  to  the  new 
period  of  salvation  to  be  inaugurated  by  Cyrus. 
The  words  P'^^^  to  nun,  ver.  6,  form  the  tran- 
sition. ni'OE'  manifestly  refers  to  Dj^'OEyX,  ver. 
3,  and  yni'O'i'n,  ver.  5.  It  must  be  established 
that  not  only  did  the  Lord  bring  those  old  pro- 
phecies to  a  hearing,  but  that  they  were  actually 

heard.  And  PIT 3  would  express  that  all  relating 
to  that,  therefore  the  fulfilment  also,  has  been 
heard.  The  emphatic  T\}V\  (comp.  xxxiii.  20; 
XXX.  10)  would  warn  Israel  not  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter lightly.  Only  let  it  look  narrowly,  and  it 
must  confess  that  all  in  the  previous  period  of 
histqry  relative  to  prophecy  and  fulfilment  was 
fully  known.  Will  they  not  on  their  part  feel  im- 
pelled to  declare  and  proclaim  aloud  what  they 
have  undoubtedly  heard?  In  the  entire  section, 
vers.  3-H,  the  Prophet  steadily  addresses  Israel 
in  the  second  pers.  masc.  sing.     Suddenly  in  the 

single  clause,  n'Jn  vnT\  Dnt^l,  he  passes  to  the 
second  pers.  masc.  plur.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  to  me  to  be,  that  he  has  in  mind  here,  no 
longer  the  ideal  total  Israel,  but  the  concrete  per- 
sons of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  hearers 
or  first  readers. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  passages 
where  the  Prophet,  who  else  lives  wholly  in  the 
Exile,  cannot  help  casting  a  glance  at  the  actual 
present.  If  we  might  assume  that  chapters  xl.- 
Ixvi.  were  to  remain  a  sealed-up  prophecy  until 
the  time  of  the  Exile,  then  we  would  be  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  words  and  will  ye  not  de- 
clare it  applied  only  to  the  exiles.  But  the  nu- 
merous citations  from  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  that  oc- 
cur in  prophets  after  Isaiah  but  before  the  Exile, 
show  that  our  prophecy  sven  before  the  Exile 
must  have  been  puhlici  juris.  Hence  I  can  only 
see  in  these  words  an  exhortation  that  Isaiah  gives 
to  his  actual  contemporaries,  viz.,  to  confess  openly 
that  the  history  of  Israel  hitherto  is  a  proof  that 
Jehovah  can  prophesy  and  fulfil.  ["And  ye 
(idolaters  or  idols),  will  not  ye  declare,  the  same 


word  used  above  for  the  prediction  of  events,  and 
therefore  no  doubt  meaning  here,  will  not  ye  pre- 
dict something?  This  is  Hitzig's  explanation 
of  the  words.  In  favor  of  this  view  is  its  taking 
lUn  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  the  precedmg 
verse,  and  also  the  analogy  of  xli.  22,  23,  where 
the  very  same  challenge  is  given  in  nearly  the 
same  form ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  sudden 
change  to  tiie  plural  form,  and  the  emphatic  in- 
troduction of  the  pronoun,  impilying  a  new  object 
of  address,  and  not  a  mere  enailage,  because  he 
immediately  resumes  the  address  to  the  people  in 
the  singular"  J.  A.  Alex.].  As  Israel  itself 
must  confess  tliat  it  has  learned  to  know  its  God 
as  a  prophesier  and  fulfiUer,  the  Loed  bases  on 
that  the  further  demand  that  they  believe  also  the 
present  new  prophecy,  and  infer  from  it  the  pro- 
per consequences.  Manifestly  the  ^llJ'"jn,  jiew 
things,  are  the  prophecy  relating  to  Cyrus  and  the 
period  of  salvation  initiated  by  him.  The  Prophet 
referstoxlii.9sqq.;  xliii.  19sqq.;  xliv. 24sqq.;  xlv. 
1  sqq.,  11  sqq.,  19  sqq.;  xlvi.  11.  He  particularly 
emphasizes  that  this  prophecy  as  such  is  also  quite  a 
new  thing.  Had  Israel  obtained  report  of  those 
future  events  in  any  other  way,  natural  or  super- 
natural, then,  of  course,  their  proclamation  by  the 
Prophet  would  have  been  met  by  the  reply: 
"  Nothing  new,  we  know  it  already."  That  would 
have  been  ruinous  for  the  reputation  of  Jehovah 
and  His  prophet.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
that.  The  prophecy  relates  to  hidden  things 
(i.  8;  xlix.  6;  Ixv.  4),  to  things  that  have  just 
been  created.  The  expression,  are  created 
(comp.  xli.  20;  xliii.  7 ;  xlv.  8)  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  measure  of  what  is  divinely  real.  The  word 
of  prophecy  has  changed  the  divine  decree  from 
beino-  a  ^6yo;  ivSidi}ETO<:  to  being  a  Myo^  T^poi^o- 
pm6°  The  divine  idea  is  thereby,  as  it  were, 
born  into  the  world.  Even  though  it  only  exists 
as  a  mere  word,  still  a  word  so  uttered  is  a  creative 
word.  If  God  has  spoken  it,  it  also  comes  to  pass. . 
So  far  what  God  has  spoken,  announced,  prophe- 
sied, is  as  good  as  created.  It  is  real  even  if 
for  the  time  being  it  is  only  a  divine  decree  (comp. 
under  Doetr.  and  Eth.  on  ver.  7).  But  its  reality 
rests  only  on  this  act  of  the  divine  will,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  only  on  the  revelation  of  it  by 
means  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  No  one  in  the 
world  would  have  thought  of  it,  and  no  one  in  the 
world  would  have  received  intelligence  of  the  di- 
vine thought  without  the  revelation  through  the 
Prophet.  God  thinks  it,  God  says  it,  God  does  it. 
It  is  only  and  altogether  a  fruit  of  God,  and  hence 
a  proof  that  God  is,  and  what  He  is.  God  re- 
vealed it  to  Israel,  and  He  did  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  curing  Israel  of  its  deep-rooted  tendency 
to  faithlessness  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  7,  10),  from  its 
native  tendency  to  apostacy. 

3.  For  my  name's  sake unto  another, 

vers.  9-11.  These  verses  are  related  to  what  pre- 
cedes as  giving  a  reason.  The  new  things  (ver. 
6),  previously  concealed,  but  now  entered  on 
existence  as  to  principle  by  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy, involve  salvation  and  deliverance  for  Is- 
rael on  the  assumption  that  Israel  will  let  itself 
be  cured  of  its  deep-rooted  tendency  to  apostacy. 
For  this  continued  rebelliousness  it  had  properly 
merited  extinction.  But  the  Lord  desires  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  that   he  should  re- 
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pent  and  live.  For  the  sake  of  His  own  honor, 
also,  He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  sinner.  For 
the  rejection  of  Israel  after  its  election  would 
even  compromise  the  Lokd  Himself.  It  would 
make  Him  appear  as  one  who  would,  but  could 
not.  Hence  the  Lokd  will  make  His  anger  long, 
i.  e.  He  will  postpone  the  destructive  blow  thut 
His  anger  properly  demands  (see  Text,  and 
Oram.).  In  fact  He  postponed  it  until  the  rejec- 
tion of  His  Son  (Matth.  xxi.  39  sqq.).  There- 
fore, for  His  name's  sake  He  will  defer  His 
anger,  and  for  the  sake  of  His  honor  He 
will  restrain  it,  for  Israel's  advantage  (see  Text, 
and  Cfram.),  so  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed.  He 
will  only  purify,  refine  Israel,  yet  not  as  silver; 
but  He  will  confirm  it  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion. The  Prophet  makes  a  diiference  between 
the  refining  furnace  and  the  furnace  of  aiiliction. 
The  difl'erence  can  not  relate  to  the  effect,  since 
that  is  the  same  in  both.  For  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Prophet  assumes  an  unfavorable  result 
in  the  smelting  process,  viz.  that  dross  will  come 


of  it.  According  to  the  context  the  honor  of 
God  demands  that  Israel  be  purified  and  saved. 
But  the  smelting  furnace  is  for  the  silver  no  mis- 
fortune, no  disgrace  ;  it  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary means  for  restoring  the  silver.  Properly 
Israel  ought  not  to  need  this  smelting  process. 
So  far  the  furnace  of  aflliction  is  for  Israel  a  pun- 
ishment and  disgrace,  which  the  smelting  fur- 
nace is  not  for  silver.— Finally  the  Prophet  re- 
peats the  thought  with  emphasis,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  Israel  was  in  the  proper  interest  ol 
Jehovah.  Did  He  forsake  Israel,  He  would 
then  surrender  them  to  the  idols,  and  thereby 
permit  the  honor  belonging  to  Him  alone  to  be 
given  to  them.  The  words :  and  I  will  not 
give  my  honor  to  another,  ver.  11  b,  in 
which  manifestly  the  thought  of  vers.  9-11  cul- 
minates, is  a  literal  repetition  of  xlii.  8.  By  this 
the  Prophet  intimates  that  in  these  words,  too 
(vers.  9-11),  he  only  repeats  what  he  had  said 
before.  Delitzsch  very  fittingly  at  ver.  11  re- 
fers to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  19-23. 


3.    THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  NEW  THINGS  IS  EEPEATED. 
ChAptek  XL VIII.  12-15. 

12  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob 
And  Israel,  my  called ; 

I  am  he ;  1  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last. 

13  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
And  'my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens : 
When  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together. 

14  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves,  and  hear ; 

"Which  among  them  hath  declared  these  things  f 

The  LoED  hath  loved  him  :  he  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon,' 

And  his  arm  shall  be  on  the  Chaldeans. 

15  I,  even  I,  have  spoken ;  yea,  I  have  called  him  : 

I  have  brought  him,  and  he  shall  make  his  way  prosperous. 

1  Or,  ikepalm  of  my  right  hand  hath  spread  out. 


TEXTUAIi  AND 
On  Tcr.  14.  Expositors  have  made  difficulty  about  con- 
struing I'jr'll  as  accusative,  because  "  to  perform  Jeho- 
vah's or  Eis'owu  arm  "  is  an  incomprehensible  mode  of 
speech  even  taken  as  zeugraatic  (Delitzsch),  Klostee- 
MiHN,  too,  (I.  c,  pp.  7, 19)  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  trans- 
late "He  will  accomplish  hia  will  on  Babylon  and  his 
punitive  work  on  the  Chaldeans  "  needs  a  dispensation 
from  Hebrew  usus  loquendi.  J^'lTI  does,  indeed,  not 
mean  "punitive  work,"  and  this  is  not  an  instance  of 
mere  zeugma,  but  zeugmaand  metonymy.  It  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  usual  me(;onymical  forms  of  expression 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  put  the  arm  for  what  is  mani- 
fested by  the  arm,  ».  e.,  for  the  power  or  the  might. 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Comp.  xxxiii.  2;  Jer.  xvii.  5;  Ezek.  xxxi.  17;  Ps.  Ixxxiif. 

9,  etc.  Moreover  xliv.  12  proves  that  the  Prophet  con- 
ceives of  the  arm,  as  also  in  xlv.  9  of  the  hand,  as  the 
seat  of  power.  Might  not  our  passage  read:  TWJJI 
Dnk?3  iri10:i  V^Da  (orlV^n,  ini)  ISSn?  For'one 
may'very  well  say  mUJ  Til'.'y  for  "  to  display  strength, 
power  "  (1  Kings  xvi.  27).  Accordingly,  if  taken  strictly, 
one  need  not  even  assume  a  zeugma,  if  the  slight  dif- 
ference be  not  urged  that  exists  between  TW)}   in 

rSn    ntf^r  and  HK^jMn  ninj    nb'^- There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  the  prefix  3  should  be  repeated  be- 
fore D^tya. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  Hearken    unto  me up  together, 

vers.  12,  13.  The  ver.ses  of  this  section  are  al- 
most wholly  a  compilation  of  the  chief  elements 
of  chapta.  xl.-xlvii.  The  words  J^at?  as  far  as 
'Xlpn  are  only  a  solemn  introductory  formula, 
containing  an  emphatic  summons  to  give  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  intimate  the  importance^  of  the 
subject.  Comp.  ver.  1 ;  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  3.  — 
NlpO,  "  the  called,"  as  regards  the  word,  occurs 
only  here ;  but  as  regards  the  sense  it  is  essen- 
tially one  with  what  we  read  sli.  9 ;  xliii.  J . 
A  double  calling  is  spoken  of  here:  Of  the  an- 
cient and  original  one  which  Israel  received  in 
the  person  of  its  ancestor  (xli.  9),  and  of  the  fu- 
ture one  when  the  Lokd  calls  back  His  people 
from  the  Exile  (xliii.  1  ;  comp.  ver.  5  sqq. ; 
xliv.  22).  Thus  Lsrael  is  named  ^"^p^  as  the 
doubly  called  people.  In  what  follows  the  Pro- 
phet calls  to  mind  first  those  fundamental  facts 
that  are  a  guaranty  that  Jehovah  can  foretell 
and  fulfil  the  delive'rance  by  Cyrus.  They  are  1) 
His  absoluteness  and  uniqueness.  As  such  He  is 
Kin,  the  He  par  excellence,  the  absolute  subject. 
As  such  the  Prophet  has  already  named  Him, 
xliii.  10,  13,  25  ;  xli.  4;_  xlvi.  4.  2)  His  eternity, 
by  virtue  of  which  He  is  the  first  and  the  last. 
He  has  already  been  so  called  xli.  4 ;  xliv.  6 ; 
comp.  xliii.  13.  3)  The  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth,  which  also  hag  been  spoken  of  in  what 
precedes,  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  that  He  who 
created  the  world  can  also  foretell  and  fulfil  Is- 
rael's deliverance:  xl.  12  sqq.,  22,  26,  28;  xlii. 
5;  xliv.  24;  xlv.  12,  18. 

2.  All  ye,  assemble his  -way  prosper- 
ous, vers.  14,  15.     The  words  12f3pn   as  far  as 

nyS  ("All  ye  assemble these  things")  rep- 
resent here  all  those  passages  in  which  the  Pro- 


phet has  variously  uttered  the  thought,  that 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  hag 
challenged  all  idols  to  a  contest  in  prophesying 
in  order,  by  exposing  their  iinpotency,  to  prove 
their  nothingness  and  His  divinity.  The  pas- 
sages are  xli.  1  sqq.,  21  sqq.,  26  sqq.;  xliii.  9; 
xliv.  7  sqq.,  24  sqq. ;  xlv.  20  sqq. ;  xlvi.  9  sqq. 
E.specially  our  passage  recalls  xliii.  9  and  xlv. 
20.  In  xliii.  9  the  interrogatory  clause  occurs 
almost  verbatim,  except  the  Niph.  of  \^p.  For 
there  it  reads  nW  TJ'  Dn:i  '0.  In  xlv.  20,  as 
here,  the  first  word  is  IXDpn.  It  is  self-evident 
that  Qn3  in  our  passage,  as  in  xliii.  9,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  idols,  as  that  nbs  refers  to  the 
things  concerning  Cyrus.  This  appears  from 
what  immediately  follows.  For  there  again  we 
have  a  collective  citation,  if  I  may  so  expreiss 
myself.  For  there  all  that  has  been  previously 
said  of  Cyrus  is  recalled  by  the  brief  words,  ver. 
14  b,  15,  that  emphasize  the  chief  particulars. 
Jehovah  hath  loved  him  is  said  first.  It  is 
true  this  statement  has  not  occurred  literally  be- 
fore ;  but  it  has  as  to  sense.  For  that  the  Lord 
loves  Cyrus  underlies  all  those  passages  that 
speak  of  him  ;  xli.  2  sq.,  25  ;  xliv.  28  ;  xlv.  1-7, 
13  sq.;  xlvi.  11.  Moreover  the  words:  He 'will 
do  His  pleasure  on  Babylon,  and  His  arm 
on  the  Chaldeans,  though  not  literally,  occur 
as  to  sense  in  what  precedes  (comp.  xli.  25 ; 
xliii.  14 ;  xliv.  28,  where,  moreover,  the  words 

D''7Ly2  'Vpn  73  occur;  xlv.  1  sqq.;  xlvi.  1  sq., 
10;  xlvii.  entire). — In  ver.  15  the  Lokd  Him- 
self speaks,  confirming  the  word  of  His  Prophet. 
He,  the  Lord,  has  foretold  that  which  concerns 
Cyrus  (xlv.  21)  ;  He  called  him  (xlv.  4),  He 
brings  him  on,  taking  him  by  the  hand  (xlv.  1), 
and  sees  to  it  that  he  completes  his  way  (xli.  3). 


4.   TWO  INSERTIONS.    Chapter  XLVIII.  16,  17-19. 


Verses  20,  21  connect  naturally  with  vers.  14, 
15.  For  ver.  14  foretells  the  victory  of  Cyrus 
over  Babylon;  ver.  20  summons  Israel  to  flee  out 
of  vanquished  Babylon  as  a.  prison  opened  by 
Cyrus.  Verse  16,  however,  contains  a  personal 
remark  of  the  Prophet ;  and  though  ver^  17-19 
are  a  revealed  word  of  God  (com.  ''  IDS  n3  ver. 
17),  they  are  yet  of  so  general  a  nature,  that  they 
would  be  perfectly  in  place,  indeed,  after  ver. 
21,  as  expressive  of  a  regret  that  Israel  did  not 
follow  the  direct  way  to  salvation,  but  had  made 
necessary  the  detour  through  the  Exile ;  but 
coming  between  vers.  15  and  20,  they  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  break  of  the  connection.  How 
vers.  16  and  17-19  came  where  they  are  will 
hardly  be  made  out  by  any  one.  Their  proper 
place  would  be  between  vers.  21  and  22.     Per- 


haps they  first  .stood  in  the  margin  (occasioned 
by  the  personal  nature  of  ver.  16  and  the  retro- 
spective nature  of  vers.  17-19  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  of  prospective  prophecy),  and  (hen  they 
were,  through  misunderstanding,  inserted  before 
instead  of  after  ver.  21.  [The  Author's  difficulty 
as  to  the  order  of  the  verses  will  not  be  felt  by 
many,  any  more  than  they  are,  e.  g.,  by  LowTH, 
Maurer,  Barnes,  J.  A.  Alex.,  who  comment 
right  on  without  being  aware  of  anything  to 
stumble  at.  Yet  J.  A.  A.  pauses  to  say,  that 
the  objection  as  presented  by  others  is  entirely 
unfounded ;  vide,  his  comm.  on  ver,  18.  Those 
that  fail  to  see  the  difficulty  with  the  Author,  will 
equally  discard  the  caption  he  adopts,  by  which 
he  stamps  these  verses  16-19  as  interpolations. — 
Te.J. 
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a)    FIRST  INSERTION.    Chapter  XL VIII.  16. 
A  personal  remark  of  the  Prophet. 

16       Come  ye  near  unto  me,  hear  ye  this ; 

I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning ; 

From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  am  I : 

And  now  the  Loed  God,  'and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me. 

•  hath  sent  vie  and  his  Spirit. 

EXEGETIOAIi   AND    CRITICAL. 


These  words  are  enigmatical,  and  I  despair  of 
explaining  them  in  a  convincing  way.  I  do  not 
believe  that  "  come  ye  near  unto  rae,  hear  ye 
this "  are  in  parallelism  with  "  all  ye  assemble 
yourselves  and  hear"  ver.  14,  and  that  therefore 
tbey  are  to  be  construed  also  as  words  of  Je- 
hovah. ["  As  certainly  now  as  '^^P/?  ver.  14  is 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  so  certain  is  it  that  '3"ip 
'7S  is  the  same.  He  summons  to  Himself  the 
members  of  His  nation,  that  they  may  hear  still 
further  His  own  testimony  concerning  Himself." 
Delitzsch].  For,  as  has  been  shown,  the  initial 
words  of  ver.  14  are  references  to  something  said 
before.  But  ver.  16  begins  a  thought  of  another 
sort.  It  makes  on  rae  the  imp-ession  of  a  separ- 
ate remark,  which  the  Prophet  had  directed  to  a 
narrower  circle  of  immediate  hearera,  such  as, 
say,  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples  may  have 
been  (comp.  on  viii.  16  sqq.).  Some  might  be 
surprised  regarding  the  prophecies  beginning 
with  chap,  xl.,  that  the  Prophet  foretells  so  posi- 
tively a  Babylonian  Kxile,  and  the  deliverance 
by  a  prince  by  the  name  of  Cyrus.  The  Prophet 
explains  this  ver.  16.  By  "come  ye  near  unto 
me"  he  intimates  that  he  would  make  a  par- 
ticularly confidential  communication.  It  consists 
in  the  statement  that  he  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  known  of  these  things  already,  say  from  the 
beginning  of  (t-'^"'?)  his  prophetic  activity,  and 
to  have  announced  or  may-be  made  a  written 
record  of  them,  as  esoteric  secrets,  only  in  the 
narrowest  circle.  Eather  he  did  not  himself  know 
of  these  things  from  the  beginning.  Only  H^'O 
nnvn,  •'  from  the  time  that  it  -was,"  was  he 
there.  That  is,  only  since  these  things  "  were 
created"  ('S"!?^  ver.  7)  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
explained  ver.  7,  did  he  become  familiar  with 
them  and  they  stand  visible  before  his  prophetic 
eye.  T\r\VT\  seems  to  me  to  remind  one  of  'H]!^  1DX 
and  of  rrn    imn.      The  Prophet   regards   as 

T  T  T  T  - 

created,  as  come  to  pass,  what  has  been  an- 
nounced to  him.  Hence  he  says  here,  he  for  his 
person  was  present,  as  an  inward,  spiritual  wit- 
ness and  spectator,  when  these  things,  in  a  pro- 
phetic sense,  came  to  pass.  But  novsr  the 
LORD  Jehovah  (see  List)  has  sent  him,  i. 
e.,  has  sent  him  with  the  commi.ssion  of  announc- 
ing, and  His  Spirit.  Therefore  he  distinguishes 
between  the  moment  of  prophetic  seeing  and 
that  of  prophetic  announcement.  I  cannot  con- 
strue inn  as  accusative.  For  then  he  would 
make  himself  like  the  Spirit,  or  put  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  Spirit.  He  can  only  make  the 
Spirit  equal  with  the  Lord.     But   he  distin- 


guishes the  Lord  and  His  Spirit,  by  recogn  izing 
tlie  first  as  the  one  from  whom  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds (1  Kings  xxii.  22)  or  is  sent. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  exposition,  which  how- 
ever I  by  no  means  set  forth  as  an  assured  asser- 
tion. As  I  cannot  hold  it  to  be  satisfying,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  solved  the  enigma  by  it. 
For  a  Prophet  to  interrupt  his  official  prophecy 
by  a  private  remark  is,  of  course,  against  the 
rule.  Still  it  is  not  unexampled.  I  regard  Jer. 
xxxi.  26  as  such,  where  see  my  comment.  In 
Jeremiah,  the  occasion  of  that  personal  remark 
was  the  circumstance,  that  that  moment  of  awak- 
ing out  of  sleep  was  for  him  the  brightest  point 
in  all  his  trying  prophetic  career.  For  Isaiah 
the  occasion  was,  that  he  regarded  it  as  necessary 
to  give  his  immediate  hearers  an  explanation 
why  he  now  announced  things  the  like  of  which 
no  one  had  ever  before  heard  from  him.  It 
might  seem  as  if  hitherto  he  had  preserved  silence 
about  what  he  had  long  known.  But  he  says : 
The  new  thing  that  ye  have  heard,  I  myself  did 
not  know  earlier.  It  has  only  now  come  to  pass 
(in  a  prophetic  sense),  and  only  after  it  came  to 
pass  did  I  receive  commission  to  reveal  it.  Of 
course,  this  exposition  is  only  possible  if  the 
Prophet  that  speaks  is  Isaiah  him.self,  and  if 
Isaiah  here  for  once  speaks  out  of  the  historical 
moment  in  which  he  prophesied.  But  does  not 
the  whole  weight  of  his  discoures  rest  on  this, 
that  he  is  even  prophesying,  i.  e.,  announcing  fu- 
ture things,  not  present  or  past  ?  If  so,  then  he 
must  be  conscious  of  the  interval  between  pro- 
phecy and  fulfilment.  He  must  know  that  what 
is  prophesied  lies  far,  far  before  him,  too  far  for 
any  human  eye  to  recognize  what  lies  beyond 
that  interval.  Hence  I  cannot  agree  with  De- 
LITSCH  in  considering  that  the  Prophet  lives  only 
in  the  Exile  with  his  spirit.  This  were  only 
possible,  did  he  forget  that  he  prophesied. 

[The  comment  of  Delitzsch  directly  following 
his  words  quoted  above  is :  "  From  the  beginning 
He  has  not  spoken  in  secret  (.see  xlv.  19) ;  but 
from  the  time  that  all  which  now  lies  before  their 
eyes— namely,  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus — 
has  unfolded  itself,  He  has  been  there,  or  has 
been  by  (01^,  'there,'  as  in  Prov.  viii.  27),  to 
regulate  what  was  coming  to  pass,  and  to  cause 
it  to  result  in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  '  I  was 
there'  affirms,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  revolu- 
tion caused  by  Cyrus  was  preparing  in  the  dis- 
tance, He  caused  it  to  be  publicly  foretold,  and 
thereby  proclaimed  Himself  the  present  Author 
and  Lord  of  what  was  then  occurring.  Up  to 
this  point  Jehovah  is  speaking ;  but  who  is  it 
that  now  proceeds  to  say,  'And  now'— namely, 
now  that  the  redemption  of  Israel    is  about  to 
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appear  (nrii^l  being  here,  as  in  many  otlier  in- 
Rlanc33,  e.  g.,  xxxiii.  10,  the  turning-point  of 
salvation) — '  noTW  hath  the  Lord  Jehovah 
sent  me  and  His  Spirit,'  The  majority  of 
the  commentators  assume  that  the  Propliet  comes 
forward  here  in  his  own  person,  behind  Him 
whom  he  has  introduced,  and  interrupts  Him. 
But  since  the  Prophet  has  not  spoken  in  his  own 
person  before,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
words  are  followed  in  xlix.  1  sqq.  by  an  address 
concerning  himself  from  that  Servant  of  Jehovah 
who  announces  Himself  as  the  restorer  of  Israel 
and  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  who  cannot  there- 
fore be  Israel  as  a  nation  or  the  Author  of  these 
prophecies,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words,  'And  now  hath  the 
Lord,'  etc.,  form  a  prelude  to  the  words  of  the 
One  unequalled  Servant  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself  which  occur  in  xlix.  The  surprisingly 
mysterious  way  in  which  the  words  of  Jehovah 
suddenly  pass  into  those  of  His  messenger,  which 
is  only  comparable  to  Zech.  ii.  12  sqq. ;  iv.  9 
(where  the  speaker  is  also  not  the  prophet,  but  a 
divine  messenger  exalted  above  him),  can  only 
be  explained  in  this  manner.  And  in  no  other 
way  can  we  explain  the  iT^yi,  which  means,  that 
after  Jehovah  has  prepared  the  way  fbr  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  by  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus,  in 
accordance  with  prophecy,  and  by  his  success  in 
arms.  He  has  sent  him,  the  speaker  in  this  case, 
to  carry  out,  in  a  mediatorial  capacity,  the  re- 
demption thus  proposed,  and  that  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (xlii. 
1 ;  comp.  Zeoh.  iv.  6).  Consequently  the  Spirit 
is  not  spoken  of  here  as  joining  in  the  .sending  (as 
Umbreit  and  Stieb  suppose,  after  Jekome  and 
the  Targum  ;  the  LXX.  is  indefinite,  aai  to 
mievua  avrov')  ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit 
mentioned  in  such  co-ordination  as  this  (see,  on 
the  other  hand,  Zech.  vii.  12,  per  spiritum  suum). 
The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  also  sent,  i.  e.,  sent  in 
and  with  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speak- 
ing here."  Del.  on  ha.,  vol.  II.  p.  252  sq. 
Clark's  For.  Theol.  Lib. 

We  may  anticipate  here  the  comment  on  vers. 
17-19  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  in  support  of  the 
above  exposition  of  Delitzsch,  that  our  vers. 
16-19  seem  to  be  the  scripture  (I]  ypa<j>r,)  referred 
to  in  John  vii.  37-39.  In  our  text,  the  messen- 
ger and  the  Spirit  sent  with  or  after  him  (ver.  16) 
are  presented  as  the  source  of  the  blessings  con- 
ditionally guaranteed  in  vers.  17-19.  The  em- 
phatic way  in  which  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  is 
introduced  (ver.  16),  and  the  mention  of  "teach- 


ing," "  hearkening  to  commandments,"  ''  peace  " 
and  "righteousness"  (vers.  17,  18),  make  it  plain 
that  the  agent  of  the  blessings  described  (vers.  18, 
19)  must  be  the  Spirit;  not,  however,  excluding 
the  priority  of  the  Kedeemer  who  is  the  speaker. 
The  blessing  described  is  the  blessing  of  Abra- 
ham, as  our  Author  shows  below ;  and  (agaiast 
Del.  who  translates  "grains  of  sand")  we  may, 
with  our  Author,  translate  .HlJ/O  ^  "  viscera, 
bowels"  (Barnes  and  J.  A.  Alex,  do  the  same). 
Of  course  we  must  understand  the  blessing  of 
numerous  ofllspring  in  a  spiritual  sense,  such  as 
the  Spirit  will  generate,  i.  e.,  a  spiritual  Israel. 
Our  Author  has  shown  this  in  cognate  passages, 
e.  g.,  see  under  xliv.  3-5.  Moreover  the  very 
parallelisms  of  ver.  18,  ''  peace  as  the  river," 
"  righteousness  as  the  waves,"  show  this.  In 
John  vii.  38  the  Lord  Jesus  says:  "He  that  be- 
lieves on  Me,  as  the  Scripture  said:  rivers  of 
living  water  shall  flow  from  his  bowels  (e/c  t^c 
Koi'Aiag  aijToi))."  Tliia  is  an  allusion  and  inter- 
pretation, rather  than  a  quotation.  It  combines 
the  spiritual  figures  of  ver.  18  with  the  figure  of 
ofispring  in  ver.  19,  where  the  LXX.  has:  /cat 
ra  inyova  ttjq  KoMag  aov.  By  saj'ing  this,  our 
Lord  claims  that  He  is  the  source  of  the  Abra- 
liamic  blessing,  and  reproduces  in  Himself  the 
speaker  of  our  text.  To  relieve  the  obscurity  of 
the  allusion  the  Evangelist  adds  his  comment 
(John  vii.  39):  ''But  this  He  spake  of  theSpirit, 
which  they  that  believe  on  Him  should  receive : 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ;  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  By  thin  John 
completes  the  allusion  to  our  text,  referring  to 
the  Spirit  which  our  ver.  16  represents  as  sent 
with  the  messenger — but  after ;  "  and  His  Spirit 
(inni),"  curiously  subjoined  grammatically, 
seeming  to  express  an  after-thought,  but  really 
expressing  an  after-act.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
witnessed  this  sending,  and  the  promised  efieet 
of  it  in  the  multiplication  of  offspring  to  those 
that  believed  on  Clirist,  in  the  vast  increase  of 
the  spiritual  Israel,  rivers  of  living  waters, 
righteousness  like  waves,  and  seed  like  the  off- 
spring of  the  sea. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  correlation  of  our 
text  and  John  vii.  37-39,  if  correct,  is  invaluable 
as  aid  in  understanding  the  former,  confirming 
the  exposition  of  Delitzsch.  At  the  same  time 
it  identifies  the  reference  of  >5  ypc^V  in  John  vii. 
38,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  done  by  any  commentator,  and  at 
the  same  time  must  imperatively  control  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  "  rivers  of  living  water."  Tb.] 


b)    SECOND  INSERTION. 
Lament  that  Israel  would  not  hear  at  the  light  time. 

Chapter  XLVIII.  17-19. 

17  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit, 

Which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldest  go. 

18  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments! 
Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river, 
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And  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea : 
19  Thy  seed  also  had  been  as  the  sand, 

And  the  offspring  of  thy  bowels  "like  the  gravel  thereof; 

His  name  "should  not  have  been  cut  off  nor  destroyed  from  before  me. 


•  like  that  of  its  (the  sea's)  bowels. 


^  shall  not  be. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


These  words  interrupt  the  connection  just  as 
does  ver.  16,  and  make  the  impression  of  belong- 
ing to  the  time  when  the  Prophet  was  prophesy- 
ing. For  chap,  xliii.  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
thoughts  of  chaps,  xl.-xlvii.  This  recapitulation 
continues  in  vers.  20,  21,  as  we  shall  show  after- 
wards. But  in  these  vers.  17-19  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  recapitulation.  [It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conviction,  that  were  our  Author  less  dominated 
by  this  notion  of  recapitulation,  he  would  see 
more  clearly.  See  in  the  Introduction,  p.  17,  the 
remarks  quoted  from  J.  A-  Alex. — Tk.]  They 
bear  a  retrospective  character.  After  announcing 
the  deliverance  by  Cyrus,  the  Prophet  is  con- 
strained to  make  the  mournful  remark,  that  Israel 
might  have  come  to  the  same  goal  of  salvation  by 
the  normal  and  direct  way.  This  thought  was 
perhaps  in  place  after  the  recapitulation,  bat  not 
durinij  it,  as  a  break  in  the  context. 

Jehovah,  the  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One, 
the  God  of  Israel,  is  naturally,  as  such,  the 
teacher  and  leader  also  of  the  nation,  and  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  nation  let  itself  be  taught 
and  led  by  Him.  hymh  ]ia'70  (see  iisi) ;  '^'i'lH 
is  fmgi  esse,  and  is  used  of  being  able,  abili  ty  in  re- 
gard to  useful  things  generally  (comp.  xxx.  5,  6  ; 
Jer.ii.  8,ete.).  Here  it  stands  particularly  for  doing 
that  which  is  morally  profitable.  'Ul  T\yd'pT\  if.'h 
(ver.  18)  can  only  mean  :  if  thou  hadst  regarded, 
then  thy  salvation  had  been,  etc.  Comp.  Ewald,  ^ 
329,5/  358,  a.  Ch.lxlii.  19  reads  exactly  and  lite- 
rally :  if  thou  hadst  rent  the  heavens,  and  were  come 
down.  Of  course  in  that  passage  it  is  not  essen- 
tially important  if  one  translate  (inexactly)  O 
that  thou  mightest  rend  the  heavens  and  mightest 
come  down.  For  the  only  difTerence  is  that  the 
more  exact  construction  expresses  the  impatient 
wish  that  the  rending  and  coming  down  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  But  in  our  passage  one  can- 
not say,  that  the  Loed,  if  the  words  must  relate 
to  the  future,  wishes  Israel  might  already  have 
completed  giving  its  attention.  Every  one  would 
expect  tlie  wish  to  be  that  Israel  would  give  atten- 
tion now  and  in  all  the  future.  But  to  express 
that  requires  the  imperfect  or  the  imperative, 
and  in  the  apodosis  'n'l  or  n'ni.  To  be  gram- 
matically exact,  therefore,  one  can  only  construe 
the  words  as  retrospective.  Had  Israel  regarded 
the  commandments  of  the  Lokd,  then  iiis  sal- 
vation had  been  as  the  river  (the  Euphrates, 
comp.  lix.  19;  Ixvi.  12,  where  inJ3  is  used), 
and  its  righteousness  as  waves  of  the  sea. 
Corporeal  and  spiritual  salvation  would  have  ex- 
tended over  Israel  in  measureless  abundance 
(comp.  X.  22,  and  on  the  relation  of  DlW  to  Hpllf , 
xxxii.  16;  xlvi.  13).  All  promises  of  salvation 
contain  the  benedictio  vere  theoeratica  of  numerous 
posterity;  for  power  and  developed  civilization 
presuppose  a  numerous  people.  A  people  few  in 
numbers  can  neither  be  powerftil  nor  enjoy  in 


spiritual  respects  an  all-sided  development.  Our 
passage  is  founded  on  Gen.  xxil.  17;  xxxii.  13; 
comp.  xii.  2;  xiii.  16;  xv.  5,  etc.  D'NXXy  occurs 
only  in  Job  (v.  25;  xxi.  8;  xxvii.  14;  xxxi.  8), 
and  in  Isa.,  see  List.  ni;?p  is  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing. It  occurs  only  here.  The  ancient  versions 
convey  the  notion  of  '' gravel,  lapilli."  Gesenius, 
on  the  other  hand,  translates:  "propagines  visce- 
rum  tuorum  ut  (propagines)  viseerum  ejus,"  and  by 
propagines  viseerum  maris  are  to  be  understood  the 
fish  (sea-animals).  [The  invariable  usage  of  the 
Bible  is  to  refer  to  "the  sand  of  the  sea"  as  the 
figure  for  multitude ;  we  think  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  the  animal  life  of  the  sea  being  so  useJ. 
As  a  combined  figure  of  multitude  and  o/-spring 
the  sand  is  more  appropriate  than  the  fish.  It  is 
beside  the  standing  comparison  for  the  Abra- 
hamic  blessing,  Tk.]  Hitzig,  Mauebb,  Kno- 
BEi,  [Babnes,  J.  A.  Alex.]  follow  the  exposi- 
tion of  Gesenius  [J.  A.  A.  ascribes  it  to  J.  D. 
MioHABLis,  Te.].  Both  interpretations  have  a 
weak  foundation.  Yet  the  latter  has  in  its  favor, 
that  illi'D,  viscera  =  D';?0,  after  the  analogy  of 
nnnj  along  with  D'inj,  etc.,  is  more  probable 
than  the  ingeniously  deduced  lapilli. 

Therefore  the  Prophet  here  expresses  the 
thought,  that,  had  Israel  followed  the  command- 
ments of  Jehovah,  then  the  promises  given  the 
fathers  would  have  been  fulfilled  without  the 
mournful  intervening  stadium  of  the  Exile.  [It 
seems  better,  with  most  commentators',  to  regard 
vers.  16-19  as  spoken  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
foregoing  and  subsequent  context,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Exile.  This  is  involved  in  interpreting  ''  the 
river"  to  mean  the  Euphrates.  "Nothing  could 
well  be  more  appropriate  at  the  cIo.se  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  prophecies,  than  such  an  affecting 
statement  of  the  truth,  so  frequently  propounded 
in  didactic  form  already,  that  Israel,  although  the  . 
chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  and  as  such  secure 
from  total  ruin,  was  and  was  to  be  a  suflferer,  not 
from  any  want  of  faithfulness  or  care  on  God's 
part,  but  as  the  necessary  fruit  of  its  own  imper- 
fections and  corruptions."  J.  A.  Alex,  on  ver. 
18.  "  His  name  shall  not  be  cut  off  nor  de- 
stroyed before  me."  "We  may  suppose  that 
the  writer,  after  wishing  that  the  people  had 
escaped  the  strokes  provoked  by  their  iniquities, 
declares  that  even  now  they  shall  not  be  entirely 
destroyed.  This  is  precisely  the  sense  given  to 
the  clause  in  the  LXX.  {nhSe  vvv  anoMrai),  and 
is  recommended  by  two  considerations:  first,  the 
absence  of  the  Vav  conversive,  which  in  the  other 
clause  may  indicate  an  indirect  construction ;  and 
secondly,  its  perfect  agreement  with  the  whole 
drift  of  the  pa.ssage,  and  the  analogy  of  others 
like  it,  when  the  explanation  of  tlie  sufferings  of 
the  people  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  sin  is  com- 
bined with  a  promise  of  exemption  from  complete 
destruction,"  ibid,  on  ver.  19.  Delitzsch  simi- 
larly.—Tb.] 
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5.    SUMMONS  TO  ISRAEL  TO  FLEE  OUT  OF  BABYLON. 

Chapter  XLVIII.  20,  21. 

20  Go  ye  fortli  of  Babylon. 

Flee  ye  from  the  Chaldeans,  with  voice  of  singing 

Declare  ye,  tell  this. 

Utter  it  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ; 

Say  ye,  Tlie  Lord  hath  redeemed  his  servant  Jacob. 

21  And  they  thirsted  not  when  he  led  them  through  the  deserts : 
He  caused  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rock  for  them : 

He  clave  the  rock  also,  and  the  waters  gushed  out. 

EXEGETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 


Both  these  verses  bear  entirely  the  character 
of  the  representation  in  vers.  1-15;  that  is  to  say, 
the  chief  particulars  of  chaps,  xl.-xlvii.  are  reca- 
jfitulated.  They  especially  correspond  to  chaps, 
xlvi.,  xlvii.,  which  are  principally  occupied  with 
Babylon.  That  Babylon  must  be  destroyed,  and 
that  redeemed  Israel  must  go  free  from  the  de- 
stroyed prison,  has  been  variously  declared  in 
preceding  chapters.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  wherever  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  Je- 
hovah as  their  Redeemer  are  spoken  of,  it  is  al- 
ways primarily  the  deliverance  from  Babylon 
that  is  meant  (,xli.  14;  xliii.  1,  14;  xliv.  6,  22, 
24sqq.;  xlv.  13,  17;  xlvii.  4).  We  read  in  xlii. 
22  that  Israel  is  held  captive  as  in  a  prison.  Ba- 
bylon's fall  is  specially  announced  xliii.  14;  xlvi. 
1,  2;  xlvii.  1  sqq.  It  is  said  in  xlii.  10-12;  xliv. 
23 ;  xlv.  6,  22-24  that  the  praise  of  Jeliovah's  acts 
of  deliverance  must  be  sounded  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  and  be  to  all  nations  a  guaranty  of  their 
own  salvation.  That  on  the  way  the  Israelites 
shall  have  water  in  great  aljundance  is  promised 
xli.  17-19;  xliii.  19  sq.;  xliv.  Ssq.  That  the 
return  from  Babylon  shall  not  be  inferior  to  the 
return  out  of  Egypt  in  miraculous  displays  of  the 
saving  hand  of  God  is  stated  xlii.  16;  xliii.  16; 
xliv.  27.  Thus  verses  20,  21  also  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  recapitulation.  And  hence  I  believ3 
that  ver.  16  and  the  verses  17-19  were  originally 


supplements,  but  through  misunderstanding  were 
inserted  out  of  place.  As  regards  particulars,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  what  is  to  be  proclaimed  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  begins  with  The  Lord  hath 
redeemed  and  ends  with  waters  gushed  out. 
The  redemption  of  Israel  and  its  joyful  return 
home  must  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations  as  a  pledge 
oftheirown.salvation(comp.  especially  xlv.  22sqq.) 
And  particularly  this  point  must  be  emphasized, 
to  them,  that  the  Lokd  had  now  a  second  time 
given  such  a  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  people 
Isiael.  For  in  that  lies  even  a  confirmation  of 
His  methodical  willing  and  ability  to  do.  And 
the  waters  gushed  out  occurs  again  Psalm 
lxxviii.20;  cv.  41.  Moreover  see  ii'si.  ["Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  assume  an  irrational  confusion 
of  language,  setting  all  interpretation  at  defiance, 
our  only  alternative  is  to  conclude,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Isaiah  meant  to  foretell  a  miraculous 
supply  of  water  during  the  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  whole  description  is  a 
figurative  one,  meaning  simply  that  the  wonders 
of  the  Exodus  should  be  renewed.  Against  the 
former  is  the  silence  of  history ;  against  the  lat- 
ter nothing  but  the  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
and  other  like  passages  must  relate  exclusively 
to  Babylon  and  the  return  from  exile." — J.  A. 
Alexander.] 


6.  THE  CONTEASTIVE  CONCLUSION. 
Chapter  XLVIIL  22. 
22       There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked. 


EXEQETIOAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


These  words  do  not  fit  on  to  vers.  20-21.  They 
could  better  connect  with  ver.  19  as  the  negative 
proof  of  the  thought,  that  Israel,  had  it  hearkened 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  would  have 
found  abundant  salvation  (comp.  especially  "thy 
peace  had  been  as  a  river,"  ver.  18).  But  if  ver. 
22  were  only  to  belong  to  vers.  17-19,  then  the 
words  would  not  occur  in  another  place  and  con- 
nection. But  such  is  the  case  at  the  close  of  Ivli. 
This   circumstance    proves  that  the   words  are 


meant  to  form  a  similar  and  hence  the  like-sound- 
ing conclusion  of  the  first  two  Enneada.  Indeed 
even  chap.  Ixvi.  concludes,  not  with  the  same 
words,  yet  with  the  same  thought,  and  that  in  an 
enhanced  and  drastic  form.  It  is  certainly  not 
accidental  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi-  are  in  general  a 
book  of  consolation,  that  the  three  chief  parts  be- 
gin with  words  of  consolation,  and  yet  all  of  them 
conclude  with  the  words  so  threatening.  Doubt- 
I  less  the  Prophet  would  thereby  impress  on  his 


CHAP.  XL VIII.  15-22. 
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TCad«3  that  the  consolation  ia  not  unconditional  for 
all  but  that  only  the  pious  shall  partake  of  it.  This 
threatening  earnestness  of  the  respective  conclu- 
Bions  so  harshly  emphasized  and  directly  in  con- 
trast with  the  predominating  consolatory  charac- 
ter of  the  book,  should  lead  the  wicked  to  a  tho- 
rough introspection. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlviii.  2.  Innitebantwr  Israelitae  urhi  Sie- 
rosolymm  et  templo,  cai  Deus  se  sua  cum  praesentia 
gratiosa  addkerat  (Psalm  cxxxii.  13,  14).  Haic 
autem.  fidticiae  propheta  opponit  ejus  vanitatem.  Nos 
indepetimus  i/ieyx""  adoersiis  pontificios,  qui  papas 
sms  continua  successione  ez  apostolo  Petro  tanquam 
fonte  perenni  profluzisse,  Romaeque  in  cathedra  Pe- 
tri sedkse  et  adhuc  sedere  gioriosissimc  jactita.nt. 
Sed  hanc  jactationem  hoc  loco  confutat  propheta. 
Nos  addimus  hasce  pairum  sententias.  Nazianze- 
NUS  i™  orat.  de  laudibus  Athan.  :  "Qal  in  pietatc 
sueeedit,  in  cathedra  vera  suceedit;  qui  autem  con- 
trariam  tenet  sententiam,  in  contraria  sedet  cathe- 
dra." Hieronymus  referente  Gratiaiso  in  jure 
pimtijko  pari.  \  deer.  dist.  40  Can.  2:  "Nonest 
facih  stare  loco  Pavii  et  tenere  gratiam  Petri  cum 
Qkrisia  in  coelis  regnantium.  Hinc  dicilur.  sancti  non 
sunt  qui  tenent  loca  sanctorum,  sed  qui  faciunt  opera 
sanctorum."   Foerstee. 

2.  On  xlviii.  7.  "  Create  means  here  to  reveal 
something;  what  hitherto,  so  to  speak,  was  still 
a  nothing,  or  something  unconjectured  and  un- 
known to  all  men,  but  was  on  the  other  hand 
shut  up  and  concealed  in  God's  knowledge." 
Staekb.  '■  Tune  res  dicitur  fieri,  quando  incipit 
manifestius  patefieri."  Augustinus,  referente  LoM- 
BAEDO,  t.  3,  di^t.  18.      FOERSTER. 

3.  On  xlviii.  8.  "  Fiunt,  non  nascuntur  Chris- 
iiani  said  that  same  Tertullian,  that  designates 
the  soul  of  a  man  as  a  naturalitur  Christiana. 
There  is  no  contradiction.  For  one  would  neither 
become  a  Christian,  did  he  not  bear  in  himself 
the  possibility  of  it,  nor  would  the  possibility 
alone  suffice  for  the  becoming.  From  the  grain 
of  corn  alone  without  the  fruit-bearing  ground, 
rain  and  sunshine,  there  will  come  no  ears  ;  and 
just  as  little  from  the  ground,  rain  and  sunshine 
alone  without  the  grain  of  corn. 

4.  On  xlviii.  17,  18.  "  Est  insignis  locus,  qui 
nobis  verbitm  commendat  et  minatur  impiis  verbi  con- 
temtoribus  omnia  mala."     Luther. 

5.  On  xlviii.  20.  "  Babylon  has  a  double 
meaning:  1)  the  world;  2)  the  anti-Christian 
kingdom.  We  should  go  out  of  the  world  by 
not  having  our  walk  according  to  it  (1  Jno. 
ii-  15;  1  Pet.  iv.  3;  Jas.  iv.  4).  So,  too,  we 
ought  to  flee  the  anti-Christian  Babylon  ac- 
cording to  the  voice  from  heaven,  Eev.  xviii.  5." 
Ceamee. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  xlviii.  1,  2.  "  We,  for  our  part,  are  also 
qaite  fallen  into  Jewish  security.  For  we  take 
great  comfort  from  this,  that  we  know,  that  we 
have  God's  word  simple  and  pure,  and  the  same 
is  indeed  highly  to  be  praised  and  valued.  But 
It  is  not  enough  for  one  to  have  the  word.  One 
ought  and  must  live  according  to  it,  then  will 
God  make  account  of  us.    But  where  one  lives 


without  the  fear  of  God  and  in  sin,  and  hears  the 
word  without  amendment,  there  God  will  punish 
all  the  harder,  as  Christ  shows  in  the  parable  of 
the  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did  it 
not.  Therefore  one  should  let  go  such  fleshly 
confidence,  and  labor  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  hold  faithfully  to  His  word.  Then  if  we  fall 
into  distress  and  pray  for  deliverance,  it  will 
surely  be  granted  to  ua.  But  those  who  brag 
about  God  as  do  the  Jews,  and  yet  fear  Him  not, 
nor  will  live  according  to  His  word,  will  boast 
in  vain.  God  will  single  them  out  and  punish 
them  as  He,did  tlie  Jews.  For  these  two  things 
must  go  together;  trusting  God,  and  fearing  God. 
Neither  can  be  right  without  the  other.  If  thou 
fearest  not  God,  thou  becomest  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous as  the  Jews.  But  if  thou  believest 
not,  and  only  fearest,  thou  wilt  become  anxious 
and  fall  into  despair.  Tiierefore  the  Psalm  says: 
"  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  thern  that  fear 
Him,  in  those  that  hope  in  His  mercy,"  Ps. 
cxlvii.  10.   Vbit  Dietrich. 

2.  [On  xlviii.  3-8.  The  doctrine  of  providence 
supported  by  prophecy.  1)  The  method  stated 
vers.  3,  6,  7.  2)  The  reasons  for  God's  taking 
this  method  with  them.  a.  He  knew  how  ob- 
stinate they  would  be  (ver.  4).  b-  How  deceitful 
they  would  be.  c.  That  they  would  be  giving 
His  glory  to  idols  (ver.  5).     After  M.Henry.]. 

3.  On  xlvii.  9-11.  The  divine  discipline 
OP  children.  1)  Its  course  of  procedure:  a. 
God  is  patient  (ver.  9) ;  b.  God  punishes  severely 
(ver.  10).  2)  Its  aims :  a.  God  is  patient  a.  for  the 
sake  of  His  honor  (in  order  to  reveal  Himself  as 
the  "good");  fl.  for  our  sakes  (ver.  9  b  that  we 
may  not  be  exterminated) ;  b.  God  is  severe  o. 
for  the  sake  of  His  honor  (that  He  may  not  be 
blasphemed,  ver.  11) ;  /3.  for  our  sokes  (that  we 
may  be  purified  and  confirmed  in  the  furnace  of 
afliiction). 

4.  On  xlviii.  17-19.  "  That  is  our  most  blessed 
knowledge  that  we  know  God  through  His  self- 
witness,  and  who,  as  one  veiled,  speaks  from  the 
prophets  as  the  One  Eternal  Prophet ;  as  the  re- 
flected splendor  of  the  invisible  Divinity  that  be- 
came flesh  and  blood  in  Jesus,  and  is  now  as  our 
Brother  constantly  with  us.  Yea,  blessed  and 
forever  safe  is  he  that  pays  heed  to  God's  testi- 
mony of  the  very  gracious  condescension  of  God 
to  us  I  God  makes  such  heedful  ones  forever  at 
peace  in  Himself,  whose  peace  becomes  overflow- 
ing and  overwhelming  as  a  river,  because  God  in 
it  imparts  to  us  pardon  and  justification.  Our 
righteousness  in  God  is  as  waves  of  the  sea,  that 
continually  swell  up  in  great  abundance,  for  God's 
grace  that  works  in  us  and  accomplishes  our 
righteousness  is,  in  fact,  infinite.  Dost  thou  lack 
peace  and  righteousness,  then  believe  assuredly 
that  the  only  reason  is  that  thou  hast  despised 
the  word  of  thy  God.  Yea,  whoever  stablishes 
himself  in  God  by  believing  acceptance  of  His 
word,  he  is  forever  established,  and  also  has  eter- 
nal bloom.  He  belongs  to  the  innumerable 
family  of  God,  that  moves  on  through  all  times. 
How  can  he  ever  want  for  posterity?"  J. 
DiBDRICH. 

5.  On  xlviii-  20.  "So  God  is  wont  to  do: 
when  the  enemies  of  the  churches  pull  hardest 
on  the  rope,  it  must  break.  We  should  mark 
this  well,  and  comfort  ourselves  by  it.     For  else 
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we  will  become  faint-hearted  and  despond,  when 
matters  go  so  ill."  Veit  Dieteich. 

6.  On  xlviii.  20-22.  Israel's  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  captivity  is  a  type  of  the  church  in 
the  world,  and  of  individual  believing  souls  in 
the  body  of  this  death.  But  we  are  to  a  certain 
degree  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  pressure  of  this 
captivity.  There  is  even  very  much  that  holds 
us  back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  We  are  often 
wanting  in  proper  love  for  the  one  thing  needful, 
in  proper  faith,  in  courage,  in  fidelity,  in  dili- 
gence in  good  works.  Yet  the  Lord  has  deprived 
the  devil  of  his  power.  The  enemy  is  even  really 
conquered  already ;  "  ein  Woertlein  kann  ihn 
faellen."  Hence  the  Christian  must  be  exhorted 
to  depart  from  Babylon  courageously  and  in- 
trepidly. This  the  Prophet  does  in  our  text. 
We  see  in  it  a  warning  call  to  depart  out  of  Baby- 
lon. 1)  The  possibility  of  going  out  is  a.  objec- 
tively presented  by  redemption  "  that  is  by  Jesus 


Christ ;"  but  b,  depends  subjectively  on  our  love 
to  God  and  our  faith.  2)  The  return  home  ia 
difficult,  indeed,  as  it  was  with  Israel.  It  is 
through  deserts  of  distress  and  danger.  But  God 
will  not  forsake  His  own.  The  spiritual  rock  (1 
Cor.  X.  4)  follows  along  with  ihem.  3)  At  home, 
with  the  Lord,  in  communion  with  Him,  they 
find  peace,  whereas  the  wicked  nowhere  and  never 
shall  find  peace,  not  even  in  all  the  power,  splen- 
dor and  glory  of  this  world. 

7.  [On  xlviii.  22.  "The  wicked,  as  a  matter 
of  sober  truth  and  verity,  liave  no  permanent  and 
substantial  peace  and  joy.  (Ij  In  the  act  of 
wickedness ;  (2)  in  the  business  or  the  pleasures 
of  life ;  (3)  no  peace  of  conscience ;  (4)  on  a 
deathbed;  (5)  there  is  often  not  only  no  peace, 
but  the  actual  reverse,  apprehension ;  despair : 
(6)  beyond  the  grave,  a  sinner  can  haoe  no  peace 
at  the  judgment  bar  of  God  ;  he  CAN  have  no  peace 
in  hell."     Abbreviated  from  Barnes.] 


B.— THE  PEESONAL  SEEVANT   OF  JEHOVAH. 
Chapters  XLIX.— LVII. 


The  second  Ennead  of  chapts.  xl.-lxvi.  has  for 
its  all-controlling,  central  point  the  personal  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  in  whom  all  the  typical  forms 
already  encountered  under  this  narne  in  chapts. 
xl.-xlviii.  combine  as  in  their  higher  unity. 
Hence  in  xlix.-lvii.  tiie  Servant  of  Jehovah  is 
no  longer  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  the  Prophet, 
nor  the  prophetic  institution,  but  only  the  Mes- 
siah in  His  servant-form.  But  these  chapters  do 
not  speak  only  of  the  suffering  and  enduring  Ser- 
vant, but  also  of  Israel's  sin  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion that  the  Servant  effects  by  His  suffering. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  element3  of  announcing 
the  suffering,  of  punishment  and  consolation  cross 
one  another  artistically  as  the  various  colored 
threads  of  a  woven  web.  Yet  this  crossing  occurs 
only  in  the  first  half.  For  as  in  the  first  Ennead 
Cyrus  appears  from  xli.  on  successively  growing, 
until  in  the  middle  (xliv.  28;  xlv.  1)  he  appears 
as  the  ripe  fruit,  so  from  xlix.  on  we  see  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  developing  in  ever  greater  dis- 
tinctness, until  in  the  middle  (lii.  13-liii.  12)  he 
meets  us  in  the  complete  Ecce-homo  form.  But 
with  the  laying  in  the  grave  He  disappears. 
From  liv.  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  no  more.  What  then  follows  is  a  description 
of  the  salvation  effected  by  the  Servant  in  its 
objective  and  subjeciive  aspects.  This  descrip- 
tion extends  to  Ivi.  9,  where  it  breaks  off  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  final  and  higliest  fruits  of 
salvation,  the  glorification  of  nature.  With  Ivi. 
10  begins  a  section  in  strongest  contrast  with 
what  precedes.  For  tlie  Prophet,  having  finished 
his  description  of  the  glorious  future,  turns  his 
eye  to  the  present.  In  this  he  sees  mournful 
things  in  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  in  the 
nation  itself.  Still  he  cannot  conclude  without 
giving  the  comforting  assurance,  that  even  the 
present  deep  degradation  will  not  hinder  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promises  of  salvation.     For  the 


Lord  will  heal  those  that  let  themselves  be 
healed.  Only  for  the  wicked,  that  persistently 
oppose  themselves,  there  will  be  no  salvation. 
Thus  the  second  Ennead  concludes  with  the 
same  words  as  the  first. 

As  to  particulars,  the  following  plan,  in  ray 
opinion,  underlies  these  nine  chapters.  'I'he  first 
discourse  comprises  chapt.  xlix.  In  this  the 
Prophet  draws  a  'parallel  between  the  Servant 
of  God  and  Zion.  Both  are  alike  in  this,  that 
they  begin  small  and  end  great.  The  chapter 
divides  accordingly  into  two  halves,  the  first  of 
which  gives  a  total  survey  of  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Servant  of  God  (xlix.  1-13),  while 
the  second  shows  how  Zion  arises  out  of  deepest 
forsakenness,  rebuilds  itself  anew  by  the  heathen, 
and  finally  soars  aloft  to  the  highest  elevation 
and  glory  (xlix.  14^26). — In  the  second  discourse 
also  (chapt.  1.)  the  Prophet  opposes  Zion  and  the 
Servant  of  God,  indicating  the  connection  between 
the  guilt  of  Israel  and  the  suffering  of  the  Servant, 
and  the  deliverance  from  the  former  by  faith  in  the 
latter.  He  shows  in  the  first  part  (1. 1-3),  namely, 
that  just  the  not-receiving  of  the  Lord  when  He 
came  to  His  possession,  had  as  its  consequence 
the  temporary  rejection  of  Israel.  To  this  guilti- 
ness of  Israel  corresponds  (in  the  second  part  1. 
4-9)  the  suffering  which  the  Servant  declares 
Himself  willing  to  undertake  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  He  still  cannot  come  to  disgrace. 

Then  in  the  third  part  (1.  10,  11),  by  a  brief 
alternative,  is  shown  to  the  people  the  possibility 
of  their  being  accepted  again.  In  the  third  dis- 
course (chap,  li.),  we  encounter  a  diedogue,  in 
which  tlie  Servant,  Israel,  Jehovah  and  tlie  Prophet 
appear  one  after  another  as  actors,  and  that  has 
for  m\h}ect  the  final  redemption  of  Israel.  In  the 
first  part  (li.  1-8)  the  Servant,  appearing  incog- 
nito as  if  veiled,  and  just  by  that  intimating  the 
highness  of  His  being,  holds  out  to  the  people 
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of  Israel  the  conditions  of  its  redemption.  In  the 
second  part  (li.  9-11)  Israel  exhorts  the  Lord  to 
give  new  proofs  of  His  ancient  power.  In  the 
third  Jehovah  replies  to  Israel's  exhortation  with 
exhortation,  and  at  the  same  time  holds  up  to 
His  Servant  the  origin,  means  and  end  of  His 
efficiency  (li.  12-16).  In  the  fourth  part  the 
Prophet  speaks.  He  promises  Jerusalem,  drunk 
with  the  cup  of  wrath,  that  the  cup  of  wrath 
shall  pass  from  its  hand  to  the  hand  of  its  ene- 
mies (li.  17-23).  The  fourth  discourse  (chap, 
lii.),  treats  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  to 
glory.  In  tlie  first  part  of  it  (lii.  1-6)  it  is  stated 
that  Jehovah  must  restore  Jerusalem  for  the  sake 
of  the  honor  of  His  name.  In  the  second  part 
(lii.  7-12)  the  accomplishment  of  the  restoration 
is  described.  The  fifth  discourse  (lii.  13 — liii. 
12),  which  represents  the  culminating  point  of 
the  second  Ennead,  can  hardly  have  a  better  su- 
perscription given  it  than  that  which  Delitzscii 
has  given  :  Golgotha  and  Schebliinini  [the  second 
term  is  from  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  ex.  1,  meaning 
"sit  at  my  right  hand." — Tb.].  Here  the  Ser- 
vant's lowliness,  luminous  with  divine  majesty, 
appears  in  its  highest  degree.  The  discourse  has 
three  parts.  The  first  (lii.  13-15)  contains  the 
theme  of  the  prophecy.  The  second  (liii.  1-7) 
portrays  the  lowliness  of  the  Servant  as  the  Lamb 
that  bears  the  sin  of  the  people.  Finally  the 
third  (liii.  8-12)  treats  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Servant  to  glory.  The  sixth  discourse  (chap, 
liv.),  describes  the  new  salvation  as  the  glorious 
fruit  of  all  that  the  Servant  of  God  has  done  and 
sufiFered.  In  the  first  part  of  it  (liv.  1-10)  is  de- 
scribed the  wonderfully  rich  blessing  of  posterity. 


t.  6.,  the  incorporation  of  the  Gfntilo  world  in 
Zion  ar  the  first  fruit  of  the  grace  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  second  (liv.  11-17)  the  Prophet  describes 
the  new  estate  of  salvation  as  an  universal  one. 
The  seventh  discourse  (chap.  Iv.)  treats  of  this  ; 
that  for  the  new  salvation  there  must  supervene 
an  entirely  new  way  of  appropriating  salvation. 
First  (Iv.  1-5)  it  is  shown  positively,  wherein 
consists  the  essence  of  this  new  appropriation  of 
salvation  ;  then  (Iv.  6-13)  negatively,  what  ob>- 
stacles  and  scruples  are  to  be  overcome  in  order 
that  this  new  mode  of  appropriating  salvation; 
may  be  established.  The  short  section  (Ivi.  1- 
9),  the  eighth  discourse,  describes  the  moral,  social 
and  physical  fruits  of  the  new  way  of  salvation. 
Finally,  in  the  ninth  discourse  (chap.  IvL  10 — 
Ivii.  2lj  we  see  a  word  of  conclusion.  After  the 
Prophet's  glance  had  penetrated  into,  the  re- 
motest future,  he  returns  to  the  present.  But  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  by  the  present  he  under- 
stands the  whole  time  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  redemption,  therefore  the  time  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  Exile.  The  mournful  state  of  this 
present  makes  him  reflect  whether  the  atrocities 
of  the  present  must  not  make  impossible  the  ful- 
filment of  the  glorious  promises  of  tlie  future. 
For  this  reason  he  describes  first  the  mournful 
situation  prevailing  at  present  among  the'  shep- 
herds (Ivi.  10 — Ivii.  2)  and  among  the  people 
(Ivii.  3-14),  but  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
God's  love  will  really  heal  those  that  let  them- 
selves be  healed,  and  that  only  for  the  wicked, 
who  persistently  oppose  the  divine  love,  there 
can  be  no  peace  (Ivii.  15-21). 


I.— THE  FIEST  DISCOURSE. 


Parallel  betvireen  the  Servant  of  God  and  Zion. 

Chapter  XLIX. 

cliild  in  the  body  of  his  mother,  but  Israel, 
as  a  repudiated  wife,  must  begin  an  entirely 
new  course  of  life.  Both  come  also  to  the  most 
glorious  goal.  The  chapter  has  accordingly  two 
parts ;  the  first  comprising  vers.  1-1 3,  the  sec- 


In  a  sketchy  way  the  Prophet  draws  a  picture 
of  the  similar  course  of  development  in  the  case 
of  the  Servant  of  God  and  that  of  Israel,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  rejecting  the  Servant,  is 
repudiated  unto  the  extreraest  misery,  yet  shall 
arise  again  to  the  full  glory  of  the  church  of  God. 
The  Seivant  of  God  begins  His  course  as  a  little 


end  vers.  14-26. 


1.   TOTAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PEESON  AND  WOEK  OF  THE  SEEVANT  OF  GOD. 

Chapter  XLIX.  1-13. 

1  Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me ; 

And  hearken,  ye  people,  from  far  ; 

The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ; 

Prom  the  bowels  of  my  mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my  name. 

2  And  he  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword  ; 
In  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me. 

And  made  me  a  polished  shaft ; 
In  his  quiver  hath  he  hid  me ; 
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3  And  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  servant, 

0  Israel,  in  -whom  I  will  be  glorified. 

4  Then  I  said,  I  have  laboured  in  vain, 

1  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  and  in  vain : 
Yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord, 

And  hnj  work  with  my  God. 
6  And  now,  saith  the  Lord 

That  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  his  servant, 

To  bring  Jacob  again  to  him, 

^Though  Israel  be  not  gathered, 

Yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 

And  my  God  shall  be  my  strength. 

6  And  he  said,  ^t  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant 
To  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 

And  to  restore  the  ^preserved  of  Israel : 

°I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 

That  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

7  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

The  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  his  Holy  One  ; 

*To  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth, 

To  a  servant  of  rulers. 

Kings  shall  see  and  arise, 

Princes  also  shall  worship. 

Because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful. 

And  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he""  shall  choose  thee. 

8  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee. 

And  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee  : 

And  I  will  preserve  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people, 

To  ^establish  the  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  heritages ; 

9  That  thou  mayest  say  to  the  prisoners.  Go  forth  ; 
To  them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show  yourselves. 
They  shall  feed  in  the  ways. 

And  tlieir  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places. 

10  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ; 
Neither  shall  the  "heat  nor  sun  smite  them  : 

For  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them, 
Even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them. 

11  And  I  will  make  all  my  mountains  a  way, 
And  my  highways  shall  be  exalted. 

12  Behold  these  shall  come  from  far  : 

And,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west ; 
And  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim. 
.13  Sing,  O  heavens  ;  and  be  joyful,  O  earth  ; 
And  break  forth  into  singing,  O  mountains : 
For  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people, 
And  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted. 

1  Or,  mi/  reward.  !  Or,  That  Israel  may  be  gathered  to  him,  and  I  may,  etc. 

3  Or,  Art  thou  lighter  than  that  thou  shouldest,  etc.  4  Or  desolations. 

*  Or,  To  him  that  is  despised  in  soul.  '       o  Qr,  raise  up. 

*  1  have  made  thee.  *  hath  chosen.  o  the  mirage. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words  :  ^'er.  1. 
•]B3-:.  Ver.  4.  SdDI  inflS,  SdH  oomp.  xxx.  7;  Job 
ix.'29. nS;>3-    Ver.  6.  3.1^^— f;;,  xii.  2  ;  Ps.  xxyiii.  7. 

'Ver.  7.  ■)t:/np  ^NTi:''  S^j-nra. 

Ver.  1.  plniO  can  be  dependent  on  la^typHi  but  just 


as  well  on  D'DX7  (oomp.  v.  26;  xxii.  3;  xiiii.7;  Ivil.  J) 
according  to  familiar  usage. 

Ver.  6.  Instead  of  kS  before  t\DS',  the  K'ri  reads  "iV 
The  same  is  the  case  in  ten  other  passages  :  Exod.  xxi. 
8 ;  Lev.  xi.  21 ;  xxv.  .30 ;  2  Sam.  xyl.  8 ;  xix.  7 ;  Isa.  ix.  2 ; 
Ixiii.  9 ;  Job  Ti.  21 ;  xiii.  16 ;  xli.  4.    In  only  one  passage. 
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K'ri  reads  fetS,  while  K'thibh  has  1^  :  1  Sam.  xx.  2.  In 
two  passages  K'thibh  reads  iij,  but  K'ri  K71 :  Lam.  ii. 
2-  V.  6.  As  regards  our  text,  the  LXX.  translates,  and 
after  it  the'7e(u5  Latinus,  '^  congregabor  et  giorificabor  co- 
ram Domino"  from  which  one  sees  that  they  read 
133K1    tlDKK ;  thus,  probably,  they  drew  the  first  let- 

•■  T  V  ;       I  ■■  T  ■■         I  t  . 

ter  of  the  word  X?  to  the  foregoing  l^'^\^'^,  and  the 
Becond  to  the  following  'IDX'',  or  substituted  it  for  the  '. 
Jerome  is  very  much  discontented  with  this  translation, 
which  Symmachub  and  Tiieodotion  also  have,  because  it 
surrenders  s.  fortissimum  contra  Judacoruvi  perfidiam  tes- 
timonium. Aquila  translates;  "e<  Israel  ei  congregabi- 
tur."  Therefore  he  read  I?.  It  seems  therefore  that 
party  stand-point  had  an  influence  on  the  reading. 
Among  moderns  Hitzig  translates  •'  in  that  he  leads  Ja- 
cob back  to  himself,  and  Israel  will  not  be  carried  off." 
HoFMANN :  "  Israel  that  will  not  be  carried  away."  B. 
Fr.  Oehler  :  "  And  that  Israel  be  not  carried  away."  All 
these  take  CIDX  in  the  sense  of  "to  carry  away."  Though 
I  will  not  deny  that  it  may  be  taken  so,  yet  this  nega- 
tive thought  partly  disturbs  the  sense,  partly  it  is  flat 
and  superfluous.  It  suits  the  parallelism  much  better 
to  construe  the  clause  as  a  positive  statement.  Then 
the  finite  verb  stands  instead  of  the  infinitive  with  7 
according  to  the  grammatical  usage  that  demands  the 
speedy  return  from  the  subordinate  forms  to  the  chief 
forms.  7  for  j^  or  7^  is  not  suspicious,  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses. For  beside  HDX^  17  being  quite  as  admissible 
as  TJ    1X3  vcr.  18,  it  is  quite  common  for  a  preposition 

't  t 

to  be  superseded  by  a  kindred  one  in  the  second  clause 

(comp.  Jer.  iii.  1,7;  Ps.  xxxiii.  18). The  clause  13^X1 

as  far  as  ^IJ?  is  a  parenthesis.  The  latter  part  of  it  is  in 
the  perfect  riTll,  because,  according  to  Hebrew  gram- 

tt: 

mar,  two  future  things  are  not  as  such  made  to  follow 
one  another  in  like  verbal  form,  but  only  the  first  stands 
in  the  future,  while  the  second  is  expressed  by  the  per- 
fect as  being  directly  present  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future.  Therefore  here;  I  will  be  honored 
and  then  is  (as  immediate  consequence)  my  God  my 
strength. 

Ver.  6.  1^  before  "inVH  is  properly  superfluous,  or 
rather  it  ought  to  stand  before  the  member  that  utters 
the  intenser  notion:  considered  from  thi?,  that  I  will 
make  thee  a  lightto  the  heathen,  it  is  a  small  thing  that 
thou  art  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
But  |n  stands  here  to  intimate  generally  a  comparative 
relation,  and,  as  Delitzsch  also  observes,  one  may  not 


press  the  matter  of  its  position.  In  Ezek-  viii.  17  also, 
the  only  other  place  where  7pJ  occurs  impersonally 
with  |0  (comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  22),  this  prepositiou  does  not 
stand  in  the  logically  correct  place.  Probably  there 
hovered  before  the  Prophet  the  thought  ^J^'O  7p3 
OJI  ^"7  nni'*n,  i.  e.,  it  is  from  thee,  from  thy  stand- 
point or  in  comparison  with  thy  claims,  a  small  thing 
that  thou  art  my  servant  to  raise  up  Israel,  I  will  make 
thee  a  light  to  the  heathen.  That  ^TflVn  ^fHO  would  ac- 
cordingly be  contracted  into  ^inVnO- In  placing  the 

infin.  ^''07t1  after,  there  is  a  certain  poetic  effect:  the 
two  infinitive  clauses  form  a  whole  with  corresponding 
beginning  and  end.    Comp.  xliv.  10 ;  Ps.  vi.  10. 

Ver.  7.  Inli?£lJ-rlD  the  ni^is  simple  infinitive,  which 
is  however  to  be  construed  here  as  abstractum  pro  con- 
creto.  1^33  is  not  to  bo  conceived  of  as  in  the  accusa- 
tive (of  nearer  definition),  but  as  standing  in  the  geni- 
tive. For  it  is  not  the  soul  of  the  Servant  that  is  meant, 
but  the  soul  of  the  despiser.  For  not  merely  outwardly, 
with  words,  but  truly,  inwardly,  with  their  whole  soul. 
He  is  to  them  an  object  of  contempt  (comp.   pnt^  Job 

xfi.  4;   h'0O  Job  xvii.  6. In    regard  to  the  order 

IDpl  IXT*  comp.  the  remarks  on  the  parenthesis  in 
ver.  5.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  does  not  read   DHK? 

•T 

^innK/ni.  For  the  1  after  U^^^  does  not  stand  paral- 
lel with  the  1  before  lOD,  and  moreover  IX^^  is  not  to 
be  supplied  Isefore  it,  but  the  1  after  D''"lty  has  demon- 
strative force  =  princes,  ihey  shall  worship  him  (comp. 
EwALD,  §  344,  b  ;  Gen.  xxii.  4,  24  ;  Exod.  xvi.  6,  7,  etc.).— 
The  1  before  "1^113''  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  It 
stands  demonstratively,  corresponding  to  the  "IIVX  be- 
fore jDXJ,  and  rhetorically  substituted  for  it  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  We  could  say  not  more  correctly,  yet 
more  intelligibly  and  by  a  really  more  common  con- 
struction :  for  Jehovah's  sake  who  is  faithful,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  has  chosen  thee. 

Ver.  9.  To  take  TDX^  gerundively  (Delitzsch)  is  not 
impossible,  but  it  is  also  not  necessary.  For  what  fol- 
lows is  the  specification  of  what  precedes,  as  now  there 
is  said  after,  what  all  must  previously  happen  to  make 
possible  that  pX  D''pn  and  VtUH.  Yet  ^IIDX^  is 
here  more  than  a  mere  sign  of  quotation.  It  denotes 
an  actual,  audible  speaking,  without  which  the  captives 
would  not  be  able  to  hear  the  summons.. UT^zeugma, 

comp.  Ps.  cxxi.  0. 


ESEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  one  who  forms  the  chief  person  of  the 
second  Ennead,  the  personal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
18  also  the  first  that  enters  here  as  speaker.  What 
He  says  and  hears  affords  us  a  panoramic  image 
of  His  life  and  labor  from  their  first  mysterious 
beginning  to  the  remotest  glorious  end.  As  the 
Servant  of  God  begins  by  summoning  all  lands 
of  the  earth  to  give  hee3,  He  lets  it  be  under- 
stood that  what  is  now  to  be  heard  concerns  all 
(ver.  1  a).  Then  He  designates  Himself  as  one 
called  from  His  mother's  womb  (ver.  1  b),  and  as 
an  instrument  equipped  for  a  successful  contest 
(ver.  2),  to  whom  Jehovah  has  given  the  honor- 
able name  "  Servant  of  God  "  and  **  Israel,"  and 
by  whom  He  has  determined  to  glorify  Himself 
(ver,  3).     The  present  out  of  which  the  Servant 


of  God  speaks  does  not  correspond  to  these  gra- 
cious declarations.  For  He  is  constrained  to 
say:  I  have  labored  and  suffered  in  vain  (ver. 
4  a).  But  He  instantly  consoles  Himself  again 
with  the  thought  that  His  right  and  His  reward 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  thus  in  good  hands  (ver. 
4  6).  And  then  Jehovah  Himself  confirms  this 
ground  of  comfort  by  a  threefold  declaration:  1) 
that  the  work  of  His  chosen  Servant,  so  far  from 
being  unsuccessful,  will  attain  a  much  higher  end 
than  what  was  originally  determined.  That  is,  He 
shall  not  onlv  bring  back  the  people  of  Israel  to 
its  God,  but  also  bring  light  and  salvation  to  all 
nations  (ver.  5,  6).  2)  The  Servant  of  God,  be- 
come an  object  of  contempt  and  aversion,  shall 
become  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration  evea 
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for  kings  (ver.  7).  3)  The  Servant  of  God,  to  a 
certain  time  seemingly  repudiated,  shall  yet,  when 
the  time  for  it  arrives,  he  raised  aloft  and  made 
the  mediator  of  a  new  Covenant,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Holy  Land  shall  be  restored  and 
newly  divided,  the  people  redeemed  and  brought 
home  under  divine  protection  and  support  from 
all  nations  and  regions  of  the  world  (vers.  8-12). 
On  account  of  this  glorious  redemption,  heaven 
and  earth  are  summoned  to  praise  God  (ver.  13). 

2.   Listen,   O   isles -with   my   God.— 

Vers.  1-4.  Islands  and  nations  are  here  in  paral- 
lelism, as  in  xli.  1.  As  what  follows  concerns  all, 
we  have  here  a  discourse  of  universal  importance 
(comp.  i.  2;  xxxiv.  1).  This  introduction  quite 
corresponds  to  the  statement  of  ver.  6,  that  the 
Servant  of  God  shall  be  the  light  of  the  heathen 
and  salvation  of  God  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  But 
who  is  here  the  Servant  of  God?  At  first  sight 
the  Prophet  himself  seems  to  speak  in  vers.  1,  2, 
declaring  his  call  from  his  mother's  womb  (comp. 
Jer.  i.  5),  his  equipment  for  the  prophetic  calling 
and  the  protection  experienced  in  its  exercise. 
But  instantly  ver.  3  contradicts  this.  For  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  the  Prophet  alone  can  ,be 
called  Israel.  Added  to  this  tlie  Prophet  cer- 
tainly cannot  say  that  the  Lord  has  made  him 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  etc.  (ver.  C).  As  little 
can  it  be  said  of  him  that  kings  shall  worship 
him  (ver.  7),  or  that  he  is  set  for  a  covenant  of 
the  people  (ver.  8). — The  designation  of  the  one 
addressed  as  ''Israel"  in  ver.  3  sugge.sts  the 
thought  tliat  Israel  is  meant,  either  as  a  nation 
or  as  the  nucleus  of  the  nation  (the  .spiritual 
Israel).  But  vers.  5,  C,  conflict  with  ihis,  where 
both  Israel  in  general  and  also  the  nucleus  of 
Israel  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Servant 
of  God  (see  below).  Bui.  how  can  one  say  with 
Oehler  (D.  Knecht  Jehovah's,  p.  ,87).:  "the  na- 
tion as  an  ideal  Israel  leads  hack  the  people  in 
their  empirical  manifestion  ?"  Where  is  it  ever 
said  in  any  sense  whatever  that  the  nation  led 
itself  back  ?  And  was  then  the  ideal  Israel,  that 
would  yet  be  the  one  to  lead  back,  only  among 
the  returned  ?  And  did  not  those  that  remained 
in  the  Exile  also  belong  to  empirical  Israel  ? — 
By  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  our  text  I  can 
only  understand  the  personal  Servant.  He  con- 
stitutes in  tlie  whole  second  Ennead  the  principal 
person.  What  was  said  of  Him  in  the  first  En- 
nead by  way  of  prelude  now  comes  to  its  full 
development.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  also  a 
man  who  lay  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  The 
Prophet  portrays  liis  life  ab  ovo.  It  is  perhaps 
;not  superfluous  to  remark  that  while  the  Prophet 
.says  of  the  people  of  Israel,  God  chose,  formed, 
irought  on,  kept,  bore  them  from  the  womb  on 
:(I^??,  xliv.  2,  24;  xlvi.  3;  xli.  8,  9,  10),  of  the 
personal  Servant,  he  formed  and  called  him  from 
the  womb  (xlix.  1,  5),  he  says  of  Cyrus,  only,  he 
called  him  by  his  name  and  brought  him  on  (xlv.  1, 
3,  4).  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  Servant  of 
Jehov.ah  in  both  senses  stands  nearer  Jehovah 
than  does  Cyrus.  lor  in  the  two  first  named 
the  Lord  claims  a  certain  paternity.  But  Israel 
gives  him  most  care.  It  must  also  be  kept, 
borne  and  supported.  The  personal  Servant  does 
not  need  this  help.  He  is  merely  formed,  then 
called.  Cyrus,  however,  appears  as  originating 
from  a  region  that  liea  more  remote  from  the 


Lord.  From  that  he  is  called  up  by  his  name 
(and  in  fact  by  Di^  and  iT^3,  xlv.  4). 

It  is  even  self-evident  that  USip  ]B3D  does 
not  mean :  he  has  called  me  out  of  my  mother's 
womb  (Hahn).  For  thus  understood  the  ex- 
pression suggests  absurd  ideas.  But  it  were 
quite  in  place  to  say,  that  the  personal  Servant 
of  Jehovah  was  also  an  instrument  formed  ad  hoc, 
and  led  as  it  were  by  the  voice  of  God  from  birth 
on.  The  parallel  expression  ''DtJ'  "'"•Slil  means 
''to  make  memory,  remembrance  of  the  name." 
It  is  used  of  places  of  worship  intended  for  call- 
ing on  the  divine  name  (Exod.  xx.  21);  of  a 
monument  intended  to  perpetuate  a  name  (2 
Sam.  xviii.  18) ;  of  a  tribute  of  praise  meant  to 
keep  the  memory  of  a  name  for  .all  times  (Ps. 
xlv.  IS  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  13).  On  OWl  TSin,  comp. 
xlviii.  1.  Here,  where  the  expression  is  parallel 
with  N"'p.  which,  however,  can  happen  only  by 
means  of  the  name,  it  seems  to  designate  a  more 
enduring  keeping  of  the  name  in  mind :  the 
Lord  has  not  only  called  me  once.  He  has  also 
afterwards  continually  thought  of  my  name;  He 
has  never  lost  sight  of  me  from  the  bowels  of 
my  mother  (comp.  DniO,   xlvi.  3). 

Next  the  life  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  ia 
sketched  with  only  two,  yet  two  double  strokes. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  has 
made  His  mouth  like  a  sharp  s^yord,  and 
that  He  has  made  Him  (the  Servant)  like  a 
polished  shaft.  The  prominent  mention  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Servant  shows  that  His  task 
consisted  eminently  in  speaking.  It  ia  clear  th.at 
here  only  a  speaking  of  divine  things  according 
to  his  calling  is  meant.  Thus  the  Servant  of 
God  is  characterized  as  a  prophet.  God  called 
and  equipped  him  that  he  might  give  sharp,  in- 
cisive testimony  to  the  divine  truth.  The  ex- 
pression: "he  made  my  mouth  a  sharp  sword," 
is  really  a  metonymy.  For  what  produces  the 
eflTeot  of  a  sharp  sword  is  not  the  mouth  in  itself, 
but  the  word  that  proceeds  from  it  (comp.  xi.  4; 
Eev.  i.  16;  Heb.  iv.  12).  In  the  words:  "he 
made  me  a  polished  ("''■'3,  ''smooth,  polished  to 
gleaming,"  hence  easily  penetrating,  comp.  Job 
xxxiii.  3 ;  Zeph.  iii.  9)  shaft,"  the  metonymy  is 
pushed  still  further,  as,  not  only  the  mouth,  but 
(for  the  .sake  of  brevity  and  manifoldness)  the 
whole  person  stands  for  the  word  that  proceeds 
from  it.  Thus  is  ascribed  to  the  Servant  a  pene- 
trating €frectivene.ss  that  seizes  and  arouses  men  to 
their  inmost  souls.  The  experience  of  such  inward 
operation  is  not  agreeable  to  such  as  are  not  born 
from  that  Spirit  whose  sword  and  shaft  by  the 
Servant  penetrate  their  hearts.  These,  according 
to  the  spirit  that  rules  them,  react  against  it 
with  murderous  wrath.  For,  incapable  of  meeting 
the  thrusts  of  the  Servant  of  God  with  like  spirit- 
ual weapons,  they  seek  with  fleshly  ones  to 
silence  the  mouth  that  molests  them.  And  they 
would  soon  succeed  were  not  that  mouth  under  a 
higher  protection.  Hence  the  Prophet  here 
represents  the  sword  and  shaft  as  at  once  sharp- 
cutting  and  well  protected.  It  is  not  otherwise 
usual  to  describe  the  cutting  sword  as  one  well 
concealed,  and  the  pointed  shaft  as  one  safejy 
hid  in  the  quiver.  For  sword  and  shaft  are  in 
nowise  there  in  order  to  be  hid  under  the  hand 
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or  in  the  quiver.  But  the  Prophet  does  not  carry 
out  his  figure  consistently.  Having  ver.  2,  1  a, 
compared  the  mouth  to  a  sharp  sword,  the  sword 
designates  in  1  6  the  whole  person.  For  when 
he  says:  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath 
He  hid  me,  lie,  of  course,  means  primarily  the 
Bword,  which,  as  the  shaft  in  the  quiver,  is  hid 
in  the  sheath  under  the  hand  held  over  it.  But 
here  the  concealed  sword  is  no  longer  image  of 
the  word,  bnt  of  the  person  from  which  the 
sword-like,  effective  word  proceeds.  But  in  ver. 
2,  2  a,  it  is  not  said,  as  according  to  1  a,  one 
might  expect,  "  He  made  my  mouth  a  sliaft." 
That  is  said  under  the  influence  of  1  b,  and,  as 
remarked,  presses  the  metonymy  further.  Still, 
by  the  polished  shaft  the  word  is  meant,  whereas 
'JTPDn  in  2  5  again  refers  to  the  person.  Evi- 
dently the  Prophet  would  say,  that  the  one  whose 
word  will  work  on  men  as  sword  and  shaft,  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  protected  against  the  liostile 
opposition  of  those  that  are  struck,  as  a  sword 
over  whose  hands  its  mighty  Lord  holds  His 
sheltering  hand  (corap.  li.  16),  as  a  shaft  that  is 
hid  in  the  quiver  (comp.  Ps.  cxxvii.  5).  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  "hiding"  refers  to  the 
"time  preceding   the  period   of  appearing,   or 

eternity.''  Why  then  would  the  clauses  IT  Vs^ 
'JN-3nn  and 'n'PDH  inSK/Xn  stand  after?  And 
did  the  thought  require  prominence,  that  the 
Servant  before  His  appearance  was  protected  ? 
Certainly  not.  But  it  did  need  to  be  made  pro- 
minent that  the  Servant,  whilst  He  roused  the 
world  to  bitter  wrath,  was  at  the  same  time  hid 


Tn  ver.  3  the  motive  of  this  protection  is  given. 
The  Lord  cannot  leave  unprotected  the  Servant 
by  whom  He  will  glorify  Himself  Thus  lOS'l  is 
to  be  construed  as  explanatory.  The  Lord  not 
only  actually  affords  His  protection:  He  says  to 
him  also  why.  He  protects  him  because  he  is 
His  servant.  His  instrument,  and  in  fact  one  that 
in  strife  and  victory  shall  reveal  and  glorify  the 
power  of  God.  Israel  is,  of  course,  not  in  appo- 
sition with  the  subject,  but  a  second  predicate,  pa- 
rallel with  my  servant.  But  here  one  may  by 
no  means  take  "Lsrael"  as  a  designation  of  the 
nation.  For  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  as 
an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxxii.  28:  "Thy  name  shall 
be  called  no  more  of  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  thou 
hast  striven  with  God  and  men  and  hast  pre- 
vailed." As  there  is  a  second  Adam,  a  second 
David,  and  Solomon,  so  there  is  a  second  Israel. 
Jacob,  at  the  time  he  received  the  name  Israel, 
had  sustained  not  only  many  perilous  conflicts 
with  men,  but  also  the  conflict  with  the  myste- 
rious appearance  of  the  angel.  We  may  not 
doubt  that  this  his  contending  with  God  was  also 
typical.  Also  He,  whose  type  he  was,  must  pass 
through  conflict  to  victory,  through  pains  and 
labor  to  rest,  through  shame  to  glory.  Ver.  2 
designates  the  conflicts  that  the  Servant  of  God 
had  to  sustain  with  men.  That  He  had  also  to 
contend  with  God,  who  was  at  the  same  time  His 
protector,  we  see  from  Matth.  xxvi.  36  sqq.  Con- 
flict and  strife  is  the  task  of  His  earthly  existence, 
but  in  the  contender  with  God  and  by  Him  .Jeho- 
vah glorifies  Himself.  For  His  decree  of  salvation 
realizes  itself  in  the  whole  fullness  of  its  love,  wis- 
dom and  glory  only  in  and  through  the  second 


Israel.  Of  course  not  at  once.  For  the  Servant 
of  God,  during  the  period  of  His  conflict,  has  dark 
hours,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  He  had  labored  in 
vain  (ver.  4;  comp.  xxx.  7;  Ixv.  23;  Job  xxxix. 
16),  consumed  His  strength  for  emptiness  and  a 
breath  (see  Text,  and  Gramm.). 
_  When,  spite  of  all  mighty  operations  of  the  Spi- 
rit, only  inferior  success,  or  even  decided  miscar- 
riage, evidenced  by  the  hatred  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  is  His  reward,  such  despondency  might 
well  come  over  Him.  But  He  consoles  himself  that 
His  right  is  still  with  (t\^=penes,  kept  preserved 
by)  Jehovah,  and  His  reward  (comp.  xl.  10)  with 
His  God.  With  this  the  course  of  life  of  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  is  briefly  sketched,  and  the  out- 
wardly observable  fruit  of  it  designated.  In  both 
respects  the  result  is,  indeed,  unfavorable,  but 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Servant  of  God  is  not 
shaken. 

3.  And  now  saith — end  of  the  earth. — 
Vers.  5,  6.  In  ver.  4  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  ex- 
presses the  assured  hope  that,  spite  of  past  miscar- 
riage, His  cause  will  yet  have  a  good  issue.  That 
this  hope  is  well  founded  is  declared  by  all  that 
follows  to  ver.  13.  For  in  these  verses  the  Lord 
gives  His  Servant,  in  threefold  gradation,  the 
consoling  promise  that  from  lowliness  He  shall  be 
raised  to  great  glory.  Therefore  nni>l  here  is 
not  contrastive,  but  is  to  be  construed  as  confir- 
matory: "and  now  also  really''  (comp.  v.  3,  5). 
With  joyful  emotion  the  Servant  repeats  ver.  5 
first  of  all  the  facts  that  had  served  as  the  basis 
of  His  hope,  and  now  after  a  momentary  shaking 
prove  to  be  actually  steadfast.  First  He  refers 
to  the  Lord's  having  prepared  Him  for  His 
Servant  even  from  His  mother's  womb  (comp.  on 
ver.  1  b).  And,  indeed.  He  was  prepared  as  a 
Servant  for  the  sake  of  a  work,  whose  accomplish- 
ment the  Lord  must  very  pressingly  desire  in 
His  own  interest.  For  how  often  has  not  the 
Lord  given  assurance  that  for  His  amn  sake  He 
will  accomplish  the  redemption  of  Israel  (comp., 
e.  g-,  xlviii.  9,  11) !  This  work  is  the  restoration 
of  Israel  to  its  God.  We  encounter  here  there- 
fore the  so  important  notion  of  3'k!',  concerning 
which  see  above  Teit.  and  Oram.  Yet  shall 
I -my  strength.  These  words  form  a  paren- 
thesis. What  the  Servant  of  God  hoped  for,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  4  a,  which  in  ver.  5  a  the  Lord 
holds  out  to  Him  indirectly.  He  here  describes  aa 
a  second  possession:  He  shall  be  honored,  if  not 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  in  God's  eyes  C'J'J'^  dif- 
ferent from  ^ysh,  comp.  v.  21).  Who  does  not 
recall  here  .Ino.  v.  41-44 ;  viii.  50)  ?  His  calling 
the  Lord  His  strength  forms  the  antithesis  to  the 
previously  expressed  (ver.  4  a)  sense  of  His  own 
weakness  (comp.  xii.  2;  Ps.  xxviii.  7). 

"And  he  said,"  (ver.  6),  resumes  the  discourse 
interrupted  by  the  parenthesis,  in  order  to  add 
something  stronger  to  what  is  said,  ver.  5.  For 
the  Servant  having  stated  (ver.  5)  that  [Jis  ta.sk 
was  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  He  now 
announces  that,  in  the  moment  of  His  despon- 
dency, Jehovah  has  promised  that  that  original 
task  shall  be  small  compared  with  (see  Text,  and 
Oram.)  what  henceforth  is  to  be  the  aitii  of  His 
activity:  the  Servant  shall  become  the  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  bear  the  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.    The  expression^  "raise  up 
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the  tribes  of  Jacob,  Rays  more  than  one  at  first 
sight  supposes.  For  it  implies  that  the  nation 
shall  be  restored  according  to  its  original  distri- 
bution into  twelve  tribes.  But  after  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  tribes  into  the  Assyrian  captivity 
this  never  happened.  For  the  great  mass  of  the 
Ten  tribes  disappeared  in  the  exile.  The  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  did  indeed  in 
greater  number  return ;  but  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  all  knowledge  of  tribal  be- 
longings ceased.  First  in  Rev.  vii.  4  sqq.  do  we 
encounter  again  the  sharp  distinction  of  the 
Twelve  tribes,  and  in  Matth.  xix.  29  it  is  said 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  shall  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  to  judge  the  Twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Therefore  the  restoration  of  the  Twelve  tribes 
can  be  ascribed  neither  to  the  people  of  Israel  as 
a  whole,  nor  to  the  ideal  Israel,  nor  to  the  Pro- 
phet, nor  to  the  prophetic  institution.  Only  He 
shall  also  restore  again  the  Twelve  tribes  who 
restores  Israel  generally,  therefore  the  one  who 
performs  the  work  of  ^'K'n  (comp.  on  33'lty,  ver.  o) 
in  relation  to  the  Ssiiy  nisj  i.  e.,  to  the  ISt^- 
the  nnSK/  or  HB'Si)  (comp.  iv.  2,  3;  vi.  13;  x. 
.20  sqq.)  in  its  full  comprehensiveness.  For  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  therefore  for  all  nations, 
shall  the  Servant  of  God  be  made,  as  is  also  said 
xlii.  6.  Comp.  Luke  i;.  32 ;  Acts  xiii.  47.  He 
that  is  the  light  of  the  nations  shall  also  be  their 
salvation  (by  metonymy  for  Saviour,  bringer  of 
salvation).  In  fact,  by  being  their  light.  He  be- 
comes their  salvation.  The  Prophet  likely  has 
in  mind  passages  like  Exod.  xv.  2;  2  Sam.  x.  11. 

4.  Thussaith chose  thee. — Ver.  7.  The 

Prophet  confirms  the  hope  expressed  with  grow- 
ing certainty  by  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (vers.  4 
6-6),  by  introducing  (vers.  7,  8)  the  Lord  Him- 
self as  speaker,  to  repeat  to  the  Servant  the  pro- 
mise of  his  deliverance  and  exaltation.  The 
Lord  designates  Himself  as  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  and  his  Holy  One,  because  the  things 
spoken  of  in  the  words  that  follow  shall  reveal, 
not  only  the  redemption  of  the  Servant,  but  also 
of  Israel,  and  not  only  God's  gracious  will,  but  also 
His  holiness.  But  the  Lord  names  His  Servant 
by  three  predicates  descriptive  of  His  humiliation. 
This  particular  finds  a  stronger  expression  here 
than  before  or  after.  We  hear  sounds  that  evi- 
dently serve  as  a  prelude  to  what  we  hear  in 
chap,  liii.,  especially  ver.  3.  The  ti'SJ  is  here  con- 
ceived of  as  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
longing  and  contempt  (comp.  Delitzsch,  Psy- 
chologie,  IV.  ?  6,  p.  160  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ps.  xxvii. 
12;  XXXV.  25;  Num.  xxi.  5;  Job  vi.  7,  ete.)  ni2 
(see  Text,  and  Gram.)  is  only  used  as  here  this 
once.  The  fact  that  the  word  occurs  again  only 
in  liii.  3  {bis)  is  perhaps  a  not  unimportant  sign 
of  the  relation  of  our  text  to  that.  'U^aiTiD^is 
qualitatively  the  same  as  K/3J-ni3,  only  quanti- 
tatively different.  For  the  expression  means : 
"  he  who  makes  the  nation  feel  disgust,  aver- 
sion." It  is  easily  seen  how  here,  too,  the  al- 
lu.sion  is  to  the  ''sensation"  of  the  soul.  But 
while  tySJ-riD  designates  an  aversion  felt  in 
the  inmost  soul,  'U  (meaning  here  neither  the 
Israelite  nor  a  heathen  nation)  expresses  that  the 
aversion  is  general,  felt  in  the  entire  nation,  in  the 


entire  natural  community.  For  'U  is  a  people  as 
a  natural,  worldly  tribal  communion  [conjluxus 
hominum).  Hence  the  word  designates  the  hea- 
then nations,  but  also  Israel,  where  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sense  just  referred  to  (comp.  i.  4;  ix. 
2).  A  servant  of  rulers  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah is  called  because  by  men  in  power  gen- 
erally, and  thus  not  kings  only,  He  is  regarded 
as  a  slave,  as  an  individual  with  no  rights. 
Every  one  of  any  command  or  consideraiion, 
deals  with  Him  arbitrarily.  But  this  relation 
shall  undergo  a  mighty  change.  The  Servant" 
shall  be  raised  to  such  a  height  and  considera- 
tion, that  even  those  possessed  of  the  greatest 
power,  the  kings,  shall  rise  up  at  the  sight  of 
Him  (xiv.  9)  and  worship  Him.  Because  of 
the  LORD,  etc.,  assigns  a  reason,  and  does  not 
express  the  aim.  The  words  recognize  the  con- 
nection between  Jehovah  and  His  Servant. 
Therefore  for  Jehovah's  sake,  i.  e.,  inwardly  de- 
termined by  Him  who  stands  true  to  His  word, 
and  hence  helps  His  Servant,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Holy  One  in  Israel,  who  does  not  suffer  him 
who  is  once  chosen  to  fall,  they  do  that  expressed 
in  the  words  "  kings  shall  see — worship: 

5.  Thus    saith upon  His    afflicted. — 

Vers.  8-13.  In  this  section,  too,  the  Lord  con- 
firms with  His  own  words  the  hope  of  His  Ser- 
vant. The  particular  of  the  humiliation,  made 
so  prominent  in  ver.  7,  is  here  only  alluded  to. 
For  I  have  heard  thee  and  I  have  helped 
thee  imply  that  the  Servant  was  in  a  situation, 
out  of  which  He  must  implore  help.  On  the 
other  hand  the  particular  of  mediation  and  ef- 
fecting salvation  is  unfolded  m'lst  gloriously. 
Everything  must  have  its  time.  Also  the  Lord's 
display  of  grace.  It  belongs  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  know  the  right  time  for  everything. 
Thus  He  did  not  let  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
come  before  the  time  was  fulfilled  (Gal.  iv.  4). 
So  Paul  understood  our  text  (2  Cor.  vi.  2).  And 
Christ  Himself  (Luke  iv.  4),  by  taking  Isa.  Ixi. 
1  sq.,  for  a  text,  in  general  explains  the  time  of 
His  appearing  as  "  the  acceptable  year," 
which  must  be  identical  with  the  "acceptable 
time"  of  our  text.  The  prophetic  gaze,  how- 
ever, in  the  "  year  of  salvation "  sees  compre- 
hensively all  those  points  of  time  that  belong,  by 
way  of  preparation  and  development,  to  this  cen- 
tral point  of  the  redemption  of  Israel.  It  begins 
with  the  deliverance  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity and  only  ends  in  the  completion  of  salva- 
tion in  the  world  beyond.  But  it  must  be  noted 
in  our  text,  that  the  Prophet  by  no  means  has  in 
mind  the  period  of  the  redeeming  appearance 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
cedent suffering  of  Israel.  But  the  time  when 
He  may  appear  to  save  is  for  the  Servant  Him- 
self a  time  of  salvation,  in  contrast  with  a  pre- 
cedent time  of  suffering,  wherein  He  could  not 
save  because  He  Himself  needed  salvation  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  appears  from  the  antithesis 
of  our  ver.  to  vers.  7  and  4  a,  and  from  the  suf- 
fix ["  thee  "]  in  yn'V  and  ymi;;,  which  can 
refer  to  no  one  but  the  Servant  of .  Jehovah. 
Therefore  this  Servant  must  also,  in  the  deep 
sufl^erings  He  must  undergo,  await  the  time  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  has  deteriliined  for  His  own 
deliverance.  Beside  an  "  acceptable  time"  and 
an  ' '  acceptable  year  "  the  Prophet  also  mentions 
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an  ■'  acceptable  day  "  Iviii.  5,  where  see.  The 
acceptable  day  will  be  for  the  Servant,  naturally 
a  day  of  salvation,  of  deliverance.  On  l^^^W^ 
see  immediately  below.  1'mi;7  comp.  xli.  14. 
With  Tii'Xl  "  I  will  preserve  thee  "  the  dis- 
course receives  a  direction  toward  the  future. 
The  rescued  shall  at  once  become  a  rescuer.  To 
this  end  He  must  Himself,  first  of  all,  be  pre- 
served from  all  further  assaults.  Then  the  Lord 
will  make  Him  a  covenant  of  the  people. 
The  words:  And  I -will  preserve  thee — peo- 
ple are  repeated  verbatim  from  xlii.  6,  where  also 
see  the  explanation  of  the  expression  "  covenant 
of  the  people."  This  identity  of  language  makes 
it  evident  that  He  who  is  made  the  covenant  of 
the  people  is  in  both  passages  the  same.  Were 
the  people  of  Israel  meant  by  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,  then  it  would  need  to  read 
D^'U  instead  of  ^i).  For  Israel  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  the  one  covenanted  and  the  mediator, 
of  the  covenant.  Nor  can  Israel  be  the  one  to 
distribute  the  land,  for  the  land  is  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  Israelites.  Nor  does  Israel 
raise  up  the  land.  For  this  raising  up  happens 
only  by  the  raising  up  of  the  people,  i.  c,  Israel 
itself  Nor  can  one  say  that  this  restorer  and 
divider  is  the  ideal  Israel.  For  precisely  this 
latter  is  the  one  which,  as  possessor  of  the  new 
covenant  is  put  in  possession  of  the  renovated  inhe- 
ritance, and  which  thereby  raised  up,  will  be  made 
a  glorious  and  mighty  nation.  To  this  there  is 
something  additional.  Who  does  not,  with  "raise 
up  the  land,"  and  ''cause  to  inherit  the  inherit- 
ances "  recall  Joshua,  who  raised  up  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  honor  of  being  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  holy  people  and  distributed  it  among  the 

tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Josh.  i.  6,  Dj;n-nN  S'njn 
pKH-nX)  ?  This  makes  it  natural  for  us  to  re- 
gard the  one  that  is  helped  in  a  day  of  salvation 
and  who  is  to  be  a  second  restorer  and  divider  of 
the  land  as  a  second  Joshua,  as  in  ver.  3,  we 
learned  to  know  him  as  a  second  Israel.  The 
first  Joshua  had  to  divide  the  land  as  one  already 
inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  second  will  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  returning  exiles  as  one  hitherto 
lying  waste.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Pro- 
phet has  in  mind  primarily  those  returning  from 
the  Babylonish  exile.  These,  too,  came  back 
under  the  conduct  of  a  J?1ty_''_  to  Palestine  (Ezr. 
ii.  2;  iii.  2,  8,  9,  etc.).  But  this  was  not  the  right 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  (comp.  the  remarks  on 
"  'O^iJ'-nX  D'pn  ver.  6).  Here,  again,  the  Pro- 
phet contemplates  together  beginning  and  end, 
and  correctly  describes  what  must  happen  as  a 
preliminary  meager  fulfilment  before  the  histori- 
cal appearance  of  the  personal  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah, as  also  His  work. 

In  ver.  9  a  (comp.  xlii.  7)  the  captives  are  ad- 
dressed as  persons  ;  but  in  what  follows  they  ap- 
pear as  a  flock.  The  Prophet  describes  here,  as 
often  repeatedly  in  what  has  preceded,  the  all- 
important  way  home  (xl.  11;  xli.  17  sqq. ;  xliii. 
2,  15sqq. ;  xliv.  27;  xlviii.  20  sq.).  As  in  xl. 
11,  he  represents  Israel  as  a  flock  that  finds  pas- 
ture, both  in  the  way,  and  on  the  high  places 
(xlvi.  18)  that  are  more  arid  than  the  valleys,  so 
that  they  shall  neither  hunger  nor  thirst, 
nor  eufler  from   the  treacherous  Fata  Morgana 


(see  on  xxxv.  7).  For  Israel  shall  be  under  the 
best  of  leadership :  "  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
them  shall  lead  them,"  (that  is  of  course,  in^ 
directly,  by  the  Servant  according  to  ver.  8  6), 
even  by  springs  of  -water  shall  He  guide 
them. 

Ver.  11  is  to  be  explained  according  to  xl.  4. 
Jehovah  will  lead  His  people  the  next  and  di- 
rectest  way.  To  this  end  the  mountains,  exempt 
from  human  power,  but  subject  to  the  LoBD  as  His 
mountains,  i.  e.,  as  His  creatures,  must  submit  to 
be  a  way,  i.  e.,  doubtless  where  necess,ary  lower 
themselves,  while  the  valleys  must  fill  up,  and  be- 
come elevated  causeways  (OnOD).  To  the  parti- 
cular that  the  return  shall  be  happily  accomplished 
by  God's  help,  the  Prophet  adds,  as  in  xliii.  5  sq., 
that  the  return  shall  take  place  from  every 
quarter.  Having  begun  with  the  general  pimo, 
and  added  afterwards  the  more  exact  designa- 
tions of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  he  prompts 
the  conjecture  that  only  after  the  word  of  general 
contents  was  written,  did  the  thought  of  the 
plagae  coeli  come  to  him.  Hence  we  will  not 
press  piniD,  nor  venture  to  give  it  the  meaning 
"  south"  in  antithesis  to  piJV.  For  it  never  has 
it  elsewhere.  The  passage  Ps.  cvii.  3,  may  not 
be  cited  as  proof  tliat  Q^  in  antithesis  to  [ISV 
means  the  south.  For  the  latter  passage  appears 
just  to  rest  on  ours,  and  only  proves  that  the 
author  of  that  Psalm  thought  he  must  make  D'D 
in  our  text  denote  "from  the  south."  Therefore 
I  believe  that  D'O  here  as  everywhere  else  means 
"  from  the  west."  To  this  is  put  in  antithesis 
the  land  of  Sinim,  as  the  remotest  eastern  laud. 
This  name  must  any  way  represent  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  heavens  and  probably  the  east. 
Neither  the  people  ''J'O  mentioned  Gen.  x.  17, 
who  belonged  to  the  Phcenicians  and  dwelt  in 
the  north  of  Lebanon  (comp.  Knobel  on  Gen. 
X.  17),  nor  Sin-Pelusium  (Saad.  Boohakt, 
Ewald),  and  still  less  the  Kurd  clan  Sin  (Eqli, 
Zeitsehr.  filr  wissenseh.  Theol.  VI.  p.  400  sqq.), 
meets  these  demands.  Hence  the  majority  of 
opinion  inclines  to  understand  the  Chinese  to  be 
meant  by  the  Sinim.  [See  a  very  copious  note 
of  J.  A.  Alex.,  in  loc.,  who  holds  the  same 
view. — Tr.].  It  has  been  abundantly  .shown  that 
already  in  very  remote  times  wares  from  India 
and  China  were  received  by  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  emporiums  of  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  and 
brought  by  them  to  the  west  (comp.  beside  Ge- 
SENius  in  his  I%es.,  and  Oomm.,  and  Lassen, 
Ind.  Alterthumsk.  e.specially  Movers  Phoen.  II. 
3,  p.  240  sq.).  But  if  one  ask  how  the  Prophet 
came  to  call  the  Chinese  by  the  name  O'J'p,  it  is 
much  questioned  whether  already  in  Isaiah'g 
time  they  could  be  named  Sinim  as  inhabitants 
of  a  land  Thsin  or  Tsin  (comp.  Wuttkb,  Die 
Entstehung  der  Schrift.,  p.  241).  Victor  v. 
Strauss  (in  an  excursus  in  Delitzsch,  p.  712) 
consequently  takes  the  view  that  the  name  ['O  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese  sjin,  i.  e.,  man. 
The  extraordinarily  frequent  use  that  the  Chinese 
made  of  this  word,  not  only  to  designate  all 
possible  qualities,  conditions,  sorts  of  husinesa, 
but  also  the  relations  of  descent,  moved  foreigners 
to  call  the  nation  itself  by  this  name.     A  deci- 
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eion  on  this  point  must  be  waited  for.  In  con- 
clusion the  Prophet  summons  heaven  and  earth 
to  rejoice  at  the  important  fact,  so  interesting 
also  to  them,  that  the  Loed  has  again  had  mercy 


on  His  chosen  people  (comp,  xliv.  23 ;  lii.  9 ;  Iv. 
12).  The  Prophet  closes  here  in  an  artistic  way 
as  with  a  forte  allegro,  while  the  following  strophe 
begins  with  a  piano  maestoso. 


2.  FORSAKEN  ISRAEL  BUILT  AFRESH  FROM  THE  GENTILES. 
Chapter  XLIX.  14-26. 

14  But  Zion  said,  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me, 
And  "my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me. 

15  "Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child, 

'That  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
Yea,  they  may  forget. 
Yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 

16  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands ; 
Thy  walls  are  continually  before  me. 

17  Thy  children  "shall  make  haste  ; 

Thy  destroyers  and  they  that  made  thee  waste  shall  go  forth  of  thee. 

18  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  behold  : 

All  these  gather  themselves  together,  and  come  to  thee. 

As  I  live,  saith  the  Loed, 

Thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee  with  them  all,  as  with  an  ornament, 

And  bind  them  on  thee,  as  a  bride  doeth. 

19  For  thy  waste  and  thy  desolate  places,  and  the  land  of  thy  destruction, 
^Shall  even  now  be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants, 

And  they  that  swallowed  thee  up  shall  be  far  away. 

20  The  children  "which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast  lost  the  other, 
Shall  say  again  in  thine  ears.  The  place  is  too  straight  for  me : 
'Give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell. 

21  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart, 
Who  hath  ^begotten  me  these. 

Seeing  I  have  lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate, 

'A  captive,  and  removing  to  and  fro  ?  and  who  hath  brought  up  these? 

Behold,  I  was  left  alone  ;  these,  where  had  they  been  f 

22  Thus  saith  the  Lord  'God, 

Behold,  I  will  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles, 

And  set  up  my  standard  to  the  -"people  : 

And  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  ^arnis. 

And  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders. 

23  And  kings  shall  be  thy  ^nursing  fathers. 
And  their  ^queens  thy  nursing  mothers : 

They  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth, 

And  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ; 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Loed  : 

■'For  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me. 

24  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty, 
Or  ^the  'lawful  captive  delivered  ? 

25  But  thus  saith  the  Loed, 

Even  the  "captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away, 
And  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered : 
For  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee, 
And  I  will  save  thy  children. 

26  And  I  will  "feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh ; 

And  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as  with  'sweet  wine : 
And  all  flesh  shall  know 
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That  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer, 
The  mighty  One  of  Jacob. 


1  Heb.  From  having  compassion, 
<  Heb.  princesses. 
I  Or,  new  wine. 

•  the  LOUD. 

4  I  say  thou  Shalt  he  too  narrow  for  the, 

B  borne. 

i  peoples. 

m  make  them  eat. 


8  Heb.  hosom. 

6  Heb.  the  cuptioity  of  the  just. 

b  Will. 

"  childlessness,  or  bereavement 

^  An  exile,  and  banished. 

k  Whose  expectants  shall  not  be  ashamed. 


3  Heb.  nourishers, 
^  Ueb.  captivity. 

«  omit  shall. 
*■  Move  for  me. 
'  Jehovah. 
^  righteous. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL, 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  15. 
^}y.    Ver.  16.  ppn.    Ver.  17.  "1710.    Ver.  20.    U'h^U/. 


Ver.  21.    nVj  part.  fern,  from  nSj-miO  =  HI^^O 

T  TT      .         T  T  T 

again  only  Jer.  xvii.  13.  Ver.  22.  TVn.  Ver.  23,  gen- 
erally. 

Ver.  15.  |D  before  DHI  has  the  sense  of  a  negative 
conjunctiou  =  so  that  DOt. — In  the  clause '1J1  7^lH  Ul, 
&H  is  often  the  case,  the  conditionnl  particle  is  omitted. 

Ver.  19.  I  construe  the  first  ""^  as  causal,  but  the  se- 
cond as  the  pleonastic  "'3  that  is  wont  to  stand  after  a 

verbum  dicendi  (here  to  be  supplied,  comp.  vii.  9). 

2WVD  ''"lyn  is:  thon  wilt  be  strait  from  the  view- 
point of  the  dweller,  i.  e.,  thou  wilt  be  too  strait  for 
dwelling.  "•IVH  from  Tl^  ;  comp.  Olsh.,  g  243,  6.  [Fu- 
ERST,  Lex.  derives  it  from  "ly. — Te.]. 

Ver.  20.  The  imperat.  ntyj  relates  necessarily  to  the 

same  person  as  the  suffixes  in  TJTX  and  "Vi^l^. ''7 

is  not  dat.  loci,  but  dat.  commodi. 

Ver.  22.  The  expression  T"  XK'J  occurs  in  Isaiah  only 
here.  It  plainly  means  "with  uplifted  hand  to  give  a 
Pign."  For  similar  expressions  comp.  x.  32;  xi.  15; 
xiii.2;  xix.  16.  On  the  other  hand  DJ  D''"in  occur.! 
again  Ixii,  10;  yet  more  frequently  DJ  X^J,  (v.  20  ;  xi, 
12;  xiii.2;  xviii.  3). 

Ver.  24.  Great  difficulty  is  presented  by  p''li£  "^yilj, 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  *inj  ""^ty  of  ver.  25.  Is 
pnif  '''^W  the  captivitas,  i.  e.,  captiveof  the  righteous,  or 
is  it  the  troop  of  captives  taken  from  the  rigliteous,  i.  e., 
the  righteous  nation,  Israel  (comp.  ''JJ^n  nlU  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  poor,  iii.  14),  or  is  it  the  captive 
righteous,  or,  finally,  is  V^l^  ^3E^  to  be  read  instead  of 
pny  ^3Ey,  which  the  Syh.  rendering  "  captivitas  herois,'''' 
the  VuLO,  "  captum  a  robusto,"  the  LXX.,  edc  aixiu-a^w- 
Tfiio-jj  Tts  a5tKw?  seem  to  justify?  First,  in  regard  to 
the  change  of  reading,  I  do  not  think  wo  can  rely  Iicre 
on  the  ancient  versions,  for  they  were  evidently  uncer- 
tain about  the  sense,  and  guessed  at  it.  The  Syr.  with- 
out more  ado,  felt  justified  inmakingthe  corresponding 
members  of  the  parallel  conform,  since  it  translates . 
Kum  auferetw  praeda  gigan,iis  aut  captivitas  herois  eripi- 


eturf  Jnvmo  sic  ait  Dominus :  praeda  gigantis  auferetur 
et  captivitas  herois  cripieiur ."  Wc  would,  therefore,  be 
only  continuing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  ancients  did 
we  read  ]""1^  for  p^lV- If  wc  translate  '-the  cap- 
tives of  the  righteous  one,"  then  it  must  either  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  called  a  righteous  one  who  still  holds 
captive  the  people  of  God  (at  the  very  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  23  sq.,  other  heathen  powers  have  begun 
to  bring  them  back  with  great  honor),  and  is  fearfully 
punished  for  it  (ver.  25  sq.),  or  all  sorts  of  far-fetched 
meanings  must  be  given  to  p''i;f  (as  e.  g.,  J.  I).  Mich. 
makes  it  me.T,n  "  victor,"  or  Patjlus,  after  Schultens,  =■ 
one  who  is  right,  what  he  ouglit  to  be,  viz.,  a  bravo  sol- 
dier).  But  if  we  take  p^jf  O^  as  genitive  of  tlie  ob- 
ject according  to  iii.  14,  then  we  must  either  talie  it  in 
tlic  sense  of  "plunder"  (Gesenius\  whicli  however  ia 
poorly  supported  by  appeal  to  2  Gliron.  xxi.  17,  ur  else  it 
is  forgotten  that  when  I  say  "to  pillage  the  poor," 
what  is  pillaged  is  not  the  poor  man  himself  but  his 
goods.  But  if  I  say  "  to  lead  the  righteous  man  cap- 
tive," then  the  object  of  capture  is  the  righteous  man 
himself  Hence  p"ljf  ''yvJ  were  then  notliing  else  than 
a  troop  of  captives  consisting  of  righteous  persons.  But 
then  one  would  expect  D-pH!!?  ''Hii^,  since,  indeed,  tlie 
notion  Oli'.  qnite  differently  from  71 /(J,  refers  to  a  plu- 
rality. But  since  it  reads  simply  p''"'^  "'^t^,  I  think  it 
is  to  be  translated  simply  "cap/iuiias  ji'us(!a  "  (compare 
p^^i*  MJ  xxvi.  2)  7,  e.,  "  righteous  prisoner."  The  quali- 
fication p'l;^  is  prompted  by  Israel  being  the  predomi- 
nant thought  in  mind. 

Ver.  25.  nX  before  "|3''T'  can  be  a  preposition  as  in  1. 
8 ;  Jer.  ii.  9  ;  comp.  Hos.  iv.  ]  ;  xii.  3 ;  but  also  sign  of 
the  accusative,  as  in  xxvii.  8 ;  Dout.  xxxiii.  8  ;  Job  x.  2. 
The  accusative  expresses  more,  and  better  suits  the 
context. 

Ver.  2G.  njlD  part,  Hiph.  from  TSV  (oppressit,  comp, 

TT 

Lev.  xix.  33;  xxv.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  17)  occurs  only  here. 

'^•'2^  =  T'^fc^.  occurs  only  in  the  connection  T'Di^ 

Dpi?''  Gen.  xUx.  2-i;  Isa,  Ix.  IG;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5,  and 
h^'W^    "lOt^  Isa.  i.  24. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CKITICAL. 


^  1.  In  the  second  half  of  the  chapter,  in  antithe- 
sis to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  Restorer,  ap- 
pean?  Zion,  that,  according  to  ver.  8  sqq.,  was  to 
be  restored  by  Him,  and  ia  restored.  Accord- 
ingly, from  ver.  14  on  nothing  more  is  said  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  but  the  discourse  is  only  of 
Zion  as  the  raarried  wife  that  is  apparently  for- 
saken, yet  is  still  tenderly  beloved  by  the  Lobd, 


of  her  new  upbuilding  by  countless  children  that 
are  born  to  her,  she  knows  not  where  or  how,  and 
(in  contrast  with  this),  of  the  judgments  of  God 
that  shall  come  on  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel. 

2.  But  Zion  said continually  before 

me. — Vers.  14-16.  Zion  can  only  say  "the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten 
me/'  when  the   Theocracy   seems  broken  and 
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irrevocably  destroyed.  The  time  after  the  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  such.  But 
with  as  much  justice  the  time  after  the  destruc- 
tion by  Titus  may  be  regarded  as  such.  Tlie 
Prophet  sees  both  togetlier,  as  previously  (ver.  8 
sqq.)  he  had  seen  together  the  return  out  of  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Eoman  exile.  Therefore 
these  words  of  Zion  also  fall,  and  liiat  very  par- 
ticularly, in  the  time  when  the  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah must  lament  that  He  has  labored  in  vain  (ver. 
3).  Is  it  an  accident  that  the  lament  of  Zion,  ver. 
14,  follows  immediately  after  the  lament  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  ?  Did  the  Servant  not  need 
to  lament  that  He  labored  in  vain,  then  Zion  would 
not  have  had  to  lament  that  it  was  forsaken.  Both 
stand  in  the  closest  causal  connection.  To  Zion's 
complaint  Jehovah  returns  a  wonderfully  con- 
soling reply.  Here,  too,  as  in  xlii.  14;  xlvi.  3 
sq. :  Ixvi.  13,  there  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah  a  femi- 
nine sensibility,  a  more  than  maternal  love.  How 
could  the  LoKD  forget  Zion,  seeing  that  her  image 
was  not  merely  in  His  heart,  but  also  inscribed 
upon  His  hands,  as  a  continual  souvenir  always 
before  His  eyes  !  In  general  these  words  call  to 
mind  Deut.  vi.  8  sq. ;  xi.  18,  comp.  Prov.  iii.  3 ; 
vii.  3.  Others  refer  to  the  custom  of  branding 
or  tattooing  on  the  forehead,  arm,  or  wrist  of  a 
slave  the  name  of  his  master,  of  a  soldier  the 
name  of  his  general,  of  an  idolater  the  name  of 
his  divinity  (comp.  Gesen.  on  xliv.  5).  Also 
Kev.  xiii.  16  alludes  to  this  custom.  From  "  thy 
■walls  are  continually  before  me,"  it  is  seen 
that  the  Lord  would  say  He  has  the  image  of  the 
city,  not  its  name,  always  before  His  eyes.  For 
the  walls  represent  the  outlines  of  the  figure. 

3.  Thy  children where  had  they  been. 

Vers.  17-21.  Zion,  forsaken  and  repudiated  by 
her  husband,  and  thus  supposing  herself  debarred 
from  bearing  children,  is  in  a  wonderful  way  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  the  most  numerous  fresh 
growth,  the  richest  blessing  of  children  and  or- 
nament of  children.  Thy  children  hasten 
hither,  says  ver.  17.     Manifestly  there  is  in  ^]J3 

an  allusion  to  ^"33,  as  also  the  LXX.,  VuLO. 
Taeg.  Ak.  actually  seem  to  have  read.  Ltjthek, 
too,  Iran.slates  "thy  builders  will  hasten".  Though 
this  reading  is  neither  justifiable  nor  a  necessity, 
still  the  contrast  with  the  second  half  of  the  verse 
demands  that  we  press  the  radical  notion  in  yj^, 
viz.  n  J3,  and  recognize  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  children  which,  so  to  speak,  as  the 
living  stones  build  the  hou.se,  the  family,  the 
generation  (comp.  Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  Exod.  i.  21 ;"  Deut. 
XXV.  9  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  35 ;  xxv.  28  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  27  ; 
Ruth  iv.  11).  Therefore,  those  who  join  stone  to 
stone,  that  the  house  of  Israel  may  grow  endlessly, 
shall  come  on  in  haste,  but  those  that  destroy  and 
desolate  it  shall  make  off.  Israel,  however,  the 
mother,  shall  look  around.  She  sees  a  great  crowd. 
It  has  one  goal:  Zion.  Thither  all  hasten.  At  first 
Zion  cannot  credit  it,  that  all  these  press  on  to  her 
astheir  maternal  centre.  Butthe  Lord  assures  her 
of  the  important  fact  with  an  oath  ('JN  'n,  first, 
Num.  xiv.  21, 28  ;  Dt.  xxxii.  40 ;  only  here  in  Isa. ; 
Jer.  xxii.  24 ;  xlvi.  18  ;  most  frequent  in  Ezek.  v. 
11 ;  xiv.16;  xvi.48,ete.  Comp.  Isa.xlv.  23).  Zion 
may  regard  all  this  as  her  own;  she  may  put  on 
the  glorious  crown  of  children  as  an  ornament ;  she 
may  gird  herself  with  them  as  with  the  splendid 


girdle  of  the  bride  (0"!Wf!,  iii.  20).  But  Zion 
makes  objection.  She  points  to  the  ruins  of  her 
cities,  her  wasted  land.  And,  in  fact,  is  there  no 
contradiction  in  this  double  act  of  God  ?  On  the 
one  hand  He  destroys  the  land  and  decimates  the 
people,  and  then  He  brings  on  a  countless  multi- 
tude as  children.  And  then  what  is  a  great  mul- 
titude to  do  in  a  desert?  In  reply,  the  Lokd 
persists  in  His  assertion  that  Zion  is  to  regard  this 
crowd  as  her  blessing  of  children.  For,  He  says: 
as  regards  thy  ruins  and  desolations  and  thy  de- 
vastated land,  I  say  to  thee,  that  now  thou  shalt 
be  too  contracted  to  dwell  in  (see  Text,  and  Gram.). 
Therefore,  far  from  being  frightened  off  by  ruins 
and  desolations,  the  new  people  even  press  on. 
Here  is  a  straitened  distress  of  a  new  sort !  For- 
merly it  was  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Syrians, 
Assyrians,  etc.,  that  took  away  the  bread  from  the 
Israelites  in  their  own  land  (comp.  xxxiii.  30). 
Now  it  is  her  own  children  !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ancient  O^y^^D,  the  ancient  devourers  have 
disappeared  1  That  3©rn  '"isn  is  more  exactly 
explained  ver.  20.  The  DwJty  'JJ  appear  as 
speakers,  and  beg  the  mother  to  make  room  for 
them.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  mother 
is  addressed  as  the  representative  of  the  family 
(see  Text,  and  Gram.).  The  individual  crowded 
inhabitants,  one  might  think,  ought  to  apply  to 
their  individual  neighbors.  But  such  a  moving 
act  can  only  be  possible  as  the  act  of  the  totality. 
Hence  the  Prophet  lets  the  demand  be  addressed 
to  the  ideal  representative  of  the  totality.  So 
that  it  is  to  be  remarked  respecting  HE/J,  that  the 
word  evidently  means,  not  a  moving  to  the 
speaker,  but  to  the  one  dwelling  in  the  opposite 
direction,  thus  not  a  moving  to  but  away  (comp. 
Gen.  xix.  9). 

Zion,  destroyed  by  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Romans  (for  the  Prophet  contemplates  all  these 
together),  stands  at  last  solitary,  robbed  of  all 
her  children.  The  ideal  Zion  has  become  essen- 
tially an  abstraction,  devoid  of  being.  For  when 
all  single  individuals  have  disappeared,  as  was 
the  ca.se  after  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  then,  indeed,  the  representative  of  the 
totality  has  nothing  more  to  represent,  she  no 
more  has  anything  real  on  which  to  lean.  If 
now  a  numerous  Israel  comes  on,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  ver.  21  is  quite  natural :  Tvho  hath 
borne  me  these  ?  IT  may  not  be  rendered 
''begotten."  For  then  Zion  would  know  who 
had  borne  these  children,  but  not  who  had  be- 
gotten them.  She  rather  says :  I  have  not  borne 
them;  who  then  has  borne  them  for  me? — 
Ul  'JXl  is  a  causal  clause :  for  I  vsras  childless 
(n'7Dty  only  here  in  Isa.),  unfruitful  (mioSj, 
sterilis,  again  only  Job  iii.  7;  xv.  34;  xxx.  3), 
banished,  driven  avway.  Since  the  children 
stand  before  her;  not  as  new  born,  but  as  grown 
up,  she  asks  further:  Who  hath  brought 
them  up  for  me  ? 

4.  Thus  saith -that  -wait  for  me.   Vers. 

22,  23.  Now  the  Lord  solves  the  riddle.  The 
countless  children  are  those  converted  to  Jehovah 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  primarily  become 
members  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  But  the  spiritual 
Israel  is  the  inward,  everlasting  core  of  the 
fleshly  Israel.    As  the  iau  av-tipurroc  is  tlie  ever> 
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lasting,  abiding  core  of  men  in  general ;  as  therefore 
after  the  new  birth,  after  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  core  of  the  personality  remains  ever  the 
same,  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  the  outward 
manifestation,  so  is  the  ''spiritual  Israel"  ever 
the  same  ideal  personality  that  had  already 
formed  the  centre  of  the  "  fleshly  Israel."  Hence, 
with  our  Prophet,  it  is  the  same  subject  that 
complains  of  the  ruin  of  the  outward  Theocracy 
and  the  loss  of  motherhood  ascribed  to  that,  and 
then  still  is  required  to  regard  the  converts  from 
the  Gentile  world  as  its  children.  Hence  I  do 
not  believe  that  by  the  children  coming  out  of 
the  Gentiles  we  are  to  understand  the  returning 
Israelites.  For  Israel  could  not  ask,  with  refer- 
ence to  these :  Who  hath  borne  me  these  ? 
Though  for  a  time  they  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  sight  of  the  ideal  mother,  still  must  she  have 
known  them  again  and  recognized  them  as  chil- 
dren of  her  own  body.  Whence  so  many  chil- 
dren, whom  I  have  yet,  not  borne  myself  f  is  Israel's 
inquiry.  The  Loed  replies :  at  my  sign  the 
Oentiles  bring  thy  children  hither.  Two  things 
are  new  here:  first,  that  the  streaming  hither  of 
the  children  of  Zion  happens  at  the  command 
(see  Text,  and  Gram.)  of  Jehovah ;  second,  that 
the  Gentiles  bring  them  hither  with  the  greatest 
care  and  reverence.  The  first,  already,  shows 
that  Jehovah  and  Zion  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  matter.  They  are  in  fact  children  of 
Jehovah  and  of  Zion,  viz.  spiritual  children  that 
have  received  the  spiritual  Zion  from  its  Lord, 
and  are  now  come  on  to  build  again  Zion  corpo- 
rally, in  a  certain  sense  (ver.  17).  This  con- 
struction is  confirmed  by  what  follows :  And 
they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  bosom, 
and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon 
their  shoulders.  Therefore  these  children 
born  in  the  heathen  nations  are  called  Zion's, 
the  children  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  Or,  as  Paul 
says,  Gal.  iv.  26 :  "  Bat  Jerusalem  which  is  from 
above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all." 
Whether  he  himself  understood  that  correctly  or 
not,  still  the  Prophet  sees  in  the  spirit  that  the 
outward,  corporeal  Zion  ("the  Jerusalem  that 
now  is")  must  be  repudiated,  (Gal.  iv.  30;  Gen. 
xxi.  10,  12), destroyed;  butthatin  placeofitshall 
come  out  of  the  spirit  of  Zion  (now  truly  made 
free  and  far  extended)  a  countless  posterity,  that 
shall  build  itself  up  a  new,  greater  and  more 
glorious  Zion  even  in  the  corporeal  sense  (corap. 
liv.  1  sqq.).  [SH  is  the  sinv^  formed  by  the  wide 
upper  garment,  in  which  one  may  even  carry 
small  children.  For  this  expression,  as  also  the 
one  following :  they  shall  be  carried  on  the 
shoulder,  denotes  such  children  as  demand 
careful  watch  and  culture.  Such  care  the  new 
Zion  shall  receive  even  on  the  part  of  princes, 
i.e.  states  (comp.  Ix.  16;  Ixvi.  12).  We  need 
not  here  explain  how  this  prophecy  has  been 
realized  in  a  good  as  well  as  an  evil  sense.  But 
fact  it  is,  that  the  Zion  here  meant  by  the  Prophet 
has  received  from  the  rich  of  this  world  not  only 
nurture,  but  also  reverence,  that  partly  went  the 
length  even  of  idolatry  (]'"l«  D'3N ;  comp.  Gen. 
xix.  1 ;_  xlii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  etc.).  The  Pro- 
phet distinguishes  here  as  little  the  individual 
princes  as  he  does  the  gradations  of  the  fulfil- 
ment.   He  does  not  know  that  he  portrays  the 


mutual  relation  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
Christian  state,  and  comprehends  in  one  expres- 
sion blessing  and  curse,  the  earthly  beginnings 
and  the  heavenly  completion  of  this  relation. 
The  mention  of  princesses  along  with  the  kings 
has  likely  only  a  rhetorical  significance.  In  a 
picture  of  well-nurtured  little  children,  the  nurses 
must  not  be  wanting.  Thus  Zion  will  experience 
that  its  God  is  the  true  God,  the  eternally  exist- 
ent One,  whose  divinity  evidences  itself  to  men 
in  this,  that  tliose  who,  even  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, do  not  lose  their  trust  in  Him,  will  not  be 
brought  to  shame  (comp.  xl.  3;  Ps.  xxv.  3). 

5.  Shall   the   prey  mighty   One   of 

Jacob,  vers.  24-26.  The  verses  22,  23,  testify 
to  a  surprising  turn  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
world-powers  toward  Israel.  The  inquiry  is 
suggested:  Will  all  Gentile  powers  be  converted 
to  such  a  recognition  of  the  high  significance  of 
Israel?  And  if  not,  what  is  the  prospect  for 
those  Israelites  that  are  held  fast  by  such  nations 
as  per.sist  in  their  hostility.  To  this  the  Prophet 
replies  in  these  verses,  24-26.  He  says,  to  begin 
with  :  a  strong  man  will  not  allow  his  plunder  or 
captives  to  be  taken  from  him.  In  Iiuke  xi.  21 
the  Lord  evidently  has  in  mind  our  passage 
when  He  speaks  of ''  the  strong  man  armed  keep- 
ing his  palace."  (On  p'i:f  Oi^,  see  Text,  and 
Gram.).  Israel,  ready  for  the  return  home,  is, 
any  way  Pnv,  however  it  may  have  been  with 
respect  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  that 
were  led  away  into  exile.  With  reference  to 
Israel  it  is  therefore  asked,  whether  perhaps 
righteous  prisoners  are  easier  to  free  than  others. 
Of  course  one  would  think  that,  with  a  strong 
man,  it  mattered  little  whether  his  captives  came 
into  his  power  justly  or  unjustly,  that  thus  under 
any  circumstances  it  were  impossible  to  take  his 
captives  from  him.  But  the  Prophet,  notwith- 
standing, answers  the  question  whether  this  be 
possible,  with  yes.  For  the  LoKD  has  said  so, 
in  case  Israel  is  tliis  captivitas,  this  spoil.  In 
that  case  the  Lokd  Himself  will  be  the  champion 
for  Israel  against  those  contending  against  it 
(3''■^',  comp.  Ps.  XXXV.  1 ;  Jer.  xviii.  19  and 
3y,  Hos.  V.  13;  X.  6),  and  will  redeem  his  chil- 
dren (see  Text,  and  Gi'am  ).  In  ver.  26  a,  by  a 
strong  figure,  it  is  described  how  the  Lord  will 
contend  with  the  contenders;  He  will  reduce  them 
to  a  condition  where  they  -will  eat  their  o'vra 
flesh  and  make  themselves  drunk  with 
their  OTWU  blood  as  with  nevywine.  Itseems 
absurd  to  point  to  an  historical  realization  of  this 
as  e.  g.  Knobel  does  by  referring  our  passage  to 
"dissensions  among  the  enemies  of  Cyrus,"  and 
especially  to  the  desertion  of  the  Hyrcanlans  and 
of  the  Babylonian  subject-kings  Gobryas  and 
Gadatas  from  the  Babylonian  cause  (Oyrop.  iv. 
2;  iv.  6;  v.  1-3).  Our  entire  prophecy  has  an 
eschatological  cbaracter.  It  presupposes  the  final 
judgment  of  the  "  fleshly  Israel,"  and  describes 
how,  like  a  pbcenix,  the  new  spiritual  Israel  will 
arise  out  of  its  aslies.  The  strong  figure  of  eating 
one's  own  flesh,  etc.,  recalls  such  texts  as  ix.  19 
sq.;  Zech.  xi.  9;  ix.  15.  Thus  shall  the  whole 
world  know  that  the  alone  true,  eternally  exist- 
ent God,  Jehovah,  and  the  Deliverer  and  Re- 
deemer of  Israel,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  is 
one  and  the  same.     For  Israel's  deliverance  is 
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also  only  a  means  to  attain  the  higliest  end,  viz. 
that  all  the  world  may  be  blessed,  and  God's 
holy  name  may  be  known  and  praised.  There 
occurs  a  repetition  of  ver.  26  b  in  Ix.  16. 

DOCTBINAIy  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlix.  1.  "Jaclat  vocationem  suam  ad  con- 
fiiindos  gentium  animos,  ne  offendantur  stulta  et  in- 
firma  Ghrisli  specie,  qui  praedicatitr  cracifixus. 
Nolite  'me  ideo  cont&mnerey  inqwit.  Venio  divina 
auctoriiate." — Luther. 

2.  On  xlix.  1,  2.  "  When  Jesus  says  here,  God 
has  called  Him  by  name  from  His  mother's  womb 
on,  it  may  be  seen  that  no  one  should  press  into 
an  office  without  regular  commission  (Heb.  v.  4), 
and  how  no  man  can  receive  any  thing  unless  it 
be  given  him  from  heaven  (Jno.  iii.  27).  The 
power  of  tiie  divine  word  is  tliis,  that  it  cuts  as  a 
sharp  sword  and  pierces  as  an  arrow  and  wounds 
tlie  hearts  of  men,  on  the  one  hand  so  that  tliey 
know  their  sin,  accept  the  offered  pardon  in 
Christ,  are  inflamed  with  love  towards  God,  and 
receive  everlasting  life,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, so  that  they  wilfully  oppose  the  word,  and 
are  tiius  wounded  to  everlasting  death.  For  this 
sword  of  the  word  can  do  both,  can  kill  and  make 
alive,  as  also  Paul  .says,  it  is  to  some  a  .savor  of 
deatli  unto  death,  but  to  some  a  savor  of  life  unto 
life  (2  Cor.  ii.  16)."— Renner. 

3.  On  xlix.  3.  ".Jesus  is  the  true,  perfect  Ser- 
vant of  God,  by  whom  the  Father  perfectly  car- 
ries out  all  His  gracious  purpose.  He  is  the  true 
Israel,  hero  of  God,  and  contender  with  God  in  one 
person,  and  only  in  and  through  Him  do  other 
men  belong  to  the  true  Israel.  Through  Him 
God  performed  His  highest  work  ;  for  He  con- 
quered sin  and  deatli,  and  won  peace  with  God 
by  His  soul-struggle  and  His  bitter  sufi'ering. 
So  God  is  now  rightly  known  in  Him,  and 
praised  as  love."     Diedrich. 

4.  On  xlix.  4.  "  Christ  Himself  does  not  sup- 
pose. But  we,  when  we  see  the  beginning  of 
Christ,  must  think  and  suppose,  Christ  labors  in 
vain.  For  if  one  looks  to  His  birth,  to  His 
preacliing,  to  His  suffering,  to  His  death,  to  His 
poor  twelve  fisher  servants  by  whom  He  would 
reform  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  world, 
one  must  suppose,  for  the  life  of  him  it  will 
never  do.  Yet  the  Lord's  purpose  will  still 
prosper  in  His  hand  (liii.  11),  and  His  counsel  is 
wonderful  and  gloriou.sly  accomplishes  itself 
(xxviii.  29).  But  if  a  preacher  happens  to  think 
that  his  labor  is  in  vain,  let  him  consider,  first, 
that  the  affair  is  not  his,  but  God's,  who  will 
carry  it  out  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  22),  for  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  him  to  let  it  fail.  Second,  let  him  con- 
sider, that  God  has  called  him.  He  that  has  put 
liim  into  the  regular  office,  will  doubtless  also 
make  him  prosper."     Cramer. 

5.  [On  xlix.  6.  ''We  may  learn  hence,  (1 ) 
that  God  will  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob;  that 
is,  that  large  numbers  of  the  .Jew^  shall  yet  be 
'preserved'  or  recovered  to  Himself;  (2)  that 
the  gospel  shall  certainly  be  extended  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  (3)  that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  made 
instrumental  in  extending  the  true  religion.  So 
great  is  this  honor,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
highest  which  could  be  conferred  even  on  the 
Eedeeraer  in  this  world.     And  if  He  deemed  it 


an  honor,  shall  ive  not  also  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  Christian  Missions,  and 
endeavor  to  save  the  world  from  ruin?  There  is 
no  higher  glory  for  man  than  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  he  who,  by  self- 
denial  and  charity,  and  personal  toil  and  prayer, 
does  most  for  the  conversion  of  this  whole  world 
to  God,  is  most  like  the  Kedeemer,  and  will  have 
the  most  elevated  seat  in  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  world."     Barnes.]. 

6.  On  xlix.  7.  He  who  among  all  beings 
unites  the  greatest  contrasts  in  Himself  is  that 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  For  He 
alone  belongs  to  two  world.s,  and  He  alone  stands 
on  the  lowest  and  the  highest  step.  Many  have 
heen  born  in  a  stall,  and  have  hung  on  a  cross, 
but  in  no  one  case  was  contempt  so  contemptible 
as  in  His,  and  no  one  felt  it  so  keenly  as  He.  To 
none  however  but  to  Him,  is  given  a  name  that  is 
above  every  name  (Phil.  ii.  9  sqq.).  "  Eo  (pso 
vocabulo,  quo  se  commendat,  sigmficat  faclem  ec- 
clesiae  ....  Coram  mundo  enim  nihil  ecctesia  est 
calamitosiits,  nihil  improbius,  nihil  magis  profanum. 
Qaai-e  vocat  earn  animam  contemptibilem,  gentem 
abominabilem  et  servum  tyrranorum.  Hi  sunt  magni 
tituli  ChristianoruTn,  quorum  si  quospvdet,  itli  cogi- 
tent,  se  frusira  Christum  quaerere."     Luther. 

7.  On  xlix.  8.  The  time  of  Christ's  sufferings 
is  here  called  the  time  of  the  gracious  hearing 
of  the  Messiah  ;  the  great  day  of  salvalion,  in 
which  the  salvation  of  men  was  acquired  by 
Christ ;  the  time  of  help  and  deliverance  of  the 
Saviour  calling  for  help  in  deep  waters  of  suffer- 
ing (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  3),  the  time  of  mighty  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Redeemer  pressed  down 
to  the  ground  by  the  burden  of  sin,  the  time 
when  God  set  Him  for  a  covenant  among  the 
people."     Starke. 

8.  On  xlix.  12.  Although  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  some  of  the  heathen  were  scatteringly 
added  on,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Jethro,  Rulh, 
Eahab,  the  Gibeonites,  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
XV.  19)  and  others  beside;  yet  this  was  first  to 
take  place  in  full  measure  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  who  is  especially  the  consola- 
tion of  all  Gentiles  (Hag.  ii.  8)."     Cramer. 

9.  On  xlix.  14.  "If  thou  thinkest,  God  has 
wholly  forsaken  thee,  then  He  has  thee  in  His 

arms  and  fondles  thee." — Luther. "We  are 

not  forgotten  of  God,  for  there  is  a  memorandum 
written  before  Him  of  those  that  love  the  LoBD 
(Mai.  iii.  16).  Yea,  He  has  a  fatherly  and  mo- 
therly love  for  us,  seeing  we  are  borne  by  Hira  in 
His  body  (xlvi.  3).  We  ought,  for  this  reason, 
not  to  judge  by  outward  fortune  and  looks,  how 
God  is  minded  toward  us,  but  hold  exclusively 
to  the  word  and  promises." — Cramer. 

10.  On  xlix.  15.  "  God  rompares  Himself  to  a 
father  (Ps.  ciii.  13;  Mai.  iii.  17),  and  if  that  were 
not  enough,  also  to  a  mother.  Now  as  to  how  a 
father's  and  mother's  heart  is  affected,  a  father 
and  mother  can  easily  measure  with  respect  to 
their  children.  Examples;  Hagar  cannot  bear 
to  see  her  son  Ishmael  die  (Gen.  xxi.  16) ;  the 
real  mother  before  Solomon's  judgment  seat  can- 
not suffer  her  son  to  be  divided  (1  Ki.  iii.  26). 
Therefore,  now  God  breaks  His  heart  over  us,  30 
that  He  must  have  mercy  on  us  (.Jer.  xxxi.  20). 
Yea,  God's  love  far  excels  the  fatherly  and  mo- 
therly aropyri.    For  there  are  cases  where  pitiful 
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women  have  even  boiled  their  children  (Lam.  iv. 
10).  ExarnpleB:  In  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2Ki. 
vi.  20),  and  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bo- 
mans  (JosEPHUs).  But  God  ia  very  differently 
affected  toward  us,  for  He  is  love  itself,  grace 
itself,  compa-ssion  itself." — Ckamee. 

11.  On  xlix.  22,  23.  It  was  known  to  (he  Gen- 
tiles that  the  Jews  called  themselves  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  How  they  made  .«port  of  it  may, 
among  other  instances,  be  seen  from  Cicero's  ora- 
tion pro  Flacco,  chap.  28.  This  Flaccus,  while 
administering  the  province  of  Asia,  had  prohib- 
ited the  Jews  from  sending  the  annual  temple 
tax  to  Jerusalem.  This  constituted  one  of  the 
points  of  complaint  against  him.  For  the  Jews 
must^even  at  that  time  have  had  not  inconsidera- 
ble influence  in  Borne.  This  appears  from  Cicero 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  the  matter  was 
dealt  with  "non  longe  a  gradibus  Aureliis''  (proba- 
bly the  Jews'  quarter  for  dwelling  or  business  at 
that  time).  He  adds :  "Scis  guanta  sit  manus, 
quanta  conmrdia,  quantum  valeat  in  concionibus" . 
Then  he  continues  to  apeak  summissavoce,  in  order 
to  he  understood  only  by  the  judges,  and  not  by 
such  as  would  set  the  Jews  on  him.  He  justifies 
the  procedure  of  his  client  as  quite  legal.  Fi- 
nally he  concludes  with  the  words:  Sua  caique 
civitati  religio  est,  nostra  nobis.  Stantibus  Hiero- 
solymitf  pacatisque  Judaeis,  tamen  istorvm  religio 
saGi'orum  a  splendore  hujus  imperii,  gravitate  nominis 
nostri,  majorum  institutis  abhorrebat ;  nunc  vera  hoc 
migis,  quod  ilia  gens,  quid  de  impcrio  nostra  sentiret, 
ostendit  armis.  Quam,  cara  Diis  immortali- 
busesset,  docuit,  quod  estvicta,  quod  elo- 
eata,  quod  servata.  This  last  clause  evidently 
contains  mockery.  Cicero  starts  with  saying  that 
the  Jews  were  described  as  especially  dear  to  the 
gods.  But  how  much  there  is  in  this  special  fa- 
vor of  the  gods  may  be  seen  from  the  gens  judaica 
being  vieta,  elocata  servata.  This  language  seems 
to  be  a  play  on  words.  For  the  words  can  mean: 
"conquered,  hired  out,  saved," — but  also:  ''con- 
quered, transplanted  (from  their  home  to  some 
other  place),  made  slaves."  Then  strvare  would 
be  formed  ad  hoc  from  servus,  as,  e.  g.,  sociare  from 
socius,  filiare  from  filius,  etc.  Pompeius  brought 
many  thousands  of  the  Jews  to  Bome,  who  being 
found  useless  as  slaves,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  after  times.  Comp.  Pees- 
SEL  in  Heez.,  R.-Enc,  XVII.,  p.  253. 

12.  On  xlix.  23.  "  Worldly  dominion  should 
tend  to  this,  viz.,  to  seek  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  maintain  its  protection. 
Otherwise,  if  God  were  not  concerned  about  His 
Church,  kings  and  princes  would  be  of  no  use  on 
earth.  And  just  that  they  ought  even  to  know." 
Cramer. 

13.  On  xlix.  24  sqq.  Whether  we  understand 
by  the  "  strong  one  "  the  devil,  or  the  power  of 
carnal  Judaism,  or  political  powers  hostile  to 
Christianity,  it  is  in  any  case  certain  that  the 
Lord  will  conquer  the  strong  one  in  all  these 
forms,  and  wrest  his  plunder  from  him.  In  re- 
ference to  the  oppressors  eating  their  own  flesh 
and  intoxicating  themselves  witli  their  own  blood, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  how  all  enemies  of  the 
truth  must  finally  fall  out  with  one  another  and 
tear  each  other^s  flesh,  and  even  devour  one 
another  (Judg.  vii.  22;  1  Sam.  xiv.  20;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.).     Recall  the  many  judgments  of  God  : 


Christ  and  unbelieving  Israel  (especially  the  con- 
tests of  the  zealots  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem) ; 
Nero,  who  was  by  the  senate  declared  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  state ;  the  heroes  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  etc- 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  xlix.  1-G.  In  times  of  the  Church's  dis- 
tress and  conflict,  when  it  seems  as  if  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  must  be  destroyed  by  its  enemies, 
this  passage  can  be  held  up  to  the  congregation 
as  a  glorious  word  of  consolation.  For  what  is 
here  said  primarily  of  the  Servant  of  God  may 
be  so  applied  to  the  Chiirch  of  the  Lord  to 
show  :  The  grounds  of  comfort  that  assure  us  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  can  never  perish.  1)  The 
Church  in  its  beginnings  was  willed  and  prepared 
by  the  Lord  (ver.  1);  2)  It  is  equipped  with 
weapons  that  are  effective  for  all  times  (sharp 
sword,  clean  arrow  =  word  of  God,  Heb.  iv.  12) ; 
3)  It  always  enjoys  the  divine  protection  (shadow 
of  the  hand,  quiver  ver.  2)';  4)  God's  honor  and 
the  salvation  of  the  world  is  its  task  (vers.  3,  G), 
which,  a.  amid  many  conflicts  and  infirmities 
(ver.  4),  yet  b.  in  the  power  of  God  (ver.  5),  it 
will  at  last  gloriously  execute  (vers.  5,  6). 

2.  On  xlix.  6.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  halo  of 
the  world-mission.  1)  It  is  a  small  thing  for  the 
Lord  to  be  the  consolation  of  Israel,  He  is  also 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles;  2)  It  is  also  a  small  thing 
for  the  Lord  to  be  the  liglit  to  the  Gentiles,  He 
is  also  their  salmtion  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  3) 
It  is  a  small  thing  for  the  Lord  to  be  light  and 
salvation  to  the  world.  He  is  also  thy  light  and 
thy  salvation  "     E.  Quandt. 

3.  On  xlix.  7.  Even  if  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  often  quite  despised,  and  an  object  of  aversion 
and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  tyrants  like  a  slave, 
yet  it  must  never  forgot  that  it  is  where  it  is  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  The  Lord  can  as  little  give 
Himself  up  as  forsake  His  Church.  He  must  be 
faithful  to  it,  and  so  the  time  shall  at  last  come 
when  kings  shall  see  and  shall  rise  up,  princes 
shall  worship  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

4.  On  xlix.  7-13.  The  salvation  of  God.  1)  It 
is  well  founded,  for  it  rests  on  the  Mediator  of 
the  Covenant,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (ver. 
8).  2)  It  is  universal,  for  it  consists  a.  in  salva- 
tion from  all  distress  (vers.  8-11) ;  6.  it  is  destined 
and  prepared  foe  all  (ver.  12).  3)  It  is  ex- 
ceeding glorious  (ver.  13).  4)  But  it  has  its 
appointed  day,  the  day  of  salvation  (ver.  8),  and 
that  must  be  waited  for  with  patience  and  hope. 

5.  On  xlix.  14-16.  The  moilierly  love  of  Ood. 
1)  It  hides  itself  at  times  (ver.  14);  2)  it  ia 
founded  on  our  being  children  of  His  body  (ver. 
15);  3)  it  leads  all  to  a  glorious  end  (vers. 
15,  16). 

6.  On  xlix.  17-23.  This  passage  must  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  Gal.  iv.  22-31.  According 
to  that,  we  know  that  the  ruined  and  shattered  city, 
the  desolate  land,  is  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  that 
is  judged  by  God,  whose  children  are  given  up 
to  death  and  destruction.  But  in  this  Jerusalem 
is  concealed,  as  the  abiding  kernel,  that  Jerusa- 
lem that  is  above,  the  free.  This  is  the  mother 
of  us  all,  viz.  us  Christians.  All  out  of  all  na- 
tions that  come  to  Christ  become  children  of 
this  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Dead  as  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  is,  conscious  of  having  lost  her  hus- 
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band  and  her  children,  Zion  arises  again  as  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  visibly  surprised 
to  see  innumerable  hosts  of  children  hasting  to 
her,  and  herself  the  recipient  of  every  sign  of 
honor  from  the  rich  of  this  world. 

7.  On  xlix.  24-26.  The  redemption  that  comes 
by  Christ  is  also  a  victory  over  Satan.  Hence 
we  also  praise  Christ  as  the  one  who  has  redeemed 
us  from  the  power  of  the  devil.    1)  By  what  has  He 


redeemed  us?  (He  quarreled  with  the  quar- 
reler, and  on  the  cross  conquered  the  strong  one, 
Heb.  ii.  14,  15;  Eph.  iv.  8;  Col.  ii.  14,  15). 
2)  How  far  did  He  redeem  us?  (He  freed  us, 
a.  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  ;  b.  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.)  3)  To  what  purpose  did 
He  redeem  us?  (That  we  should  experience 
and  taste  the  grace  of  our  God,  ver.  26.) 


II.— THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

The  Connection  bet'ween  the  Guilt  of  Israel  and  the  Suffering  of  the  Servant,  and 
the  Deliverance  from  Guilt  by  Faith  in  the  Latter. 

Chapter  L. 


With  reference  to  xlix.  14  the  Prophet  in- 
quires :  Where  is  Zion's  writing  of  divorcement? 
Zion  is  not  repudiated,  but  only  punished,  be- 
cause when  its  Lord  came  it  did  not  receive 
Him.  But  that  is  the  connection  between  the 
guilt  of  Israel  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant, 
who  willingly  takes  them  on  Himself  because 
He  is  strong  in  God  and  assured   of  His  final 


victory.  Also  Israel  can  become  free  from  its 
guilt  and  the  punishment  of  it  by  turning  again 
to  the  LoKD  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  Of  course 
those  that  persevere  in  their  sin  must  be  destroyed 
in  it  as  in  a  self-kindled  flame. 

The  discourse  accordingly  subdivides  into 
three  parts:  1)  vers.  1-3;  2)  vers.  4-9;  3)  vers. 
10,  11. 


1.    TO  WHAT  EXTENT  AND  WHY  ZION  IS  A  FOESAKEN  WIFE. 
Chapter  L.  1-3. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Loed, 

Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement, 
"Whom  I  have  put  away? 

Or  which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ? 
Behold,  for  your  iniquities  have  ye  ''sold  yourselves, 
And  for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother  put  away. 

2  Wherefore  when  I  came,  was  there  no  man  ? 
When  I  called  was  there  none  to  answer  ? 

Is  my  hand  shortened  at  all,  that  it  cannot  redeem? 

Or  have  1  no  power  to  deliver  ? 

Behold,  °at  my  rebuke  ^I  dry  up  the  sea, 

''I  make  the  rivers  a  wilderness  : 

Their  fish  'stinketh,  because  there  is  no  water, 

And  'dieth  for  thirst. 

3  ''I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness. 
And  ""I  make  sackcloth  their  covering. 


»  With  which  I  put  her  away. 
i  I  will. 


*•  been  sold. 
•  shall  stink. 


•  hy. 

'  shall  die* 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

See  Li&t  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words:  Ver.  2. 
;?nn— nna— mi?J  often  used  of  dividing  waters,  Pe, 
xviii.  16;  civ.  7.    Ver.  3.  nilTp,  comp.  Joel  ii.  10;  It, 


15. pty.  Note  the  comparatively  numerous  relative  or 

absolute  an-.  Ae-y.  ending  in  H^,  occurring  in  verses  1-3. 
There  are  four :  nin'i:3,  jinS,  Hmp  and  niOO. 


Ver.  1.  "IK'K  after  DJOX  nifl'IO  13D  Is  the  aec. 
irtstrumenti  =■  "  wherewith." 

Ver.  2.  nnSO  (comp.  ExoJ.  vlii.l9;  Ps.  cxi.  9;  oxxi. 
7).  The  construction  with  m  is  as  in  xlix.  19;  vii.  13  j 
xxxlii.19. nbni  is  the  jussive  form  without  jussive 

T  ; 

meaning.    The  like  often  occurs:  xxvii.  6;  1  Sam.  ii. 
10;  Ps.  ix.  10;  xi.  6  ;  civ.  20. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  here  introduces  the  Lord  as 
the  speaker,  letting  Him  explain  Himself  His 
relation  to  Zion,  which  all  through  these  chap- 
ters He  has  in  mind,  vis.  to  the  Zion  that  has 
rejected  the  Servant  of  God,  and  thus  is  self- 
rejected,  still  not  on  that  account  repudiated  for- 
ever. This  Zion  has  exclaimed,  xlix.  14 :  "  The 
LoBD  hath  forsaken  me,  the  Lokd  hath  forgot- 
ten me."  The  Lord  has  already  replied  to  this 
xlix.  15  by  emphasizing  His  paternal  or  rather 
His  maternal  position,  but  not  His  position  as 
husband.  Here  He  replies  to  that  complaint  as 
Zion's  husband.  He  does  not  deny  that  in  a 
certain  sense  Zion  is  a  divorced  wife,  her  chil- 
dren sold  into  captivity.  Bat  He  denies  that 
Zion  is  definitively  divorced  by  a  writing  of  di- 
vorcement, and  that  the  children  are  sold  to  a 
creditor  as  equivalent  for  a  debt.  Rather  both 
the  divorce  and  the  sale  are  come  on  them  only 
as  a  means  of  chastisement,  as  punishment  for 
their  sins  (ver.  1).  This  punishment,  of  course, 
needed  to  be  because  the  Lord,  in  coming  to 
His  own  possession,  found  no  one  to  receive 
Him,  because  when  He  called,  no  one  answered, 
although  His  redeeming  power  was  in  no  way 
exhausted.  For  He  is  and  continues  under  all 
.circumstances  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  can  dry  up  sea  and  river  (ver.  2),  and  can 
clothe  the  heavens  with  darkness  (ver.  3). 

2.  Thus  saith put   aiway,    ver.   1.     Of 

course  this  verse  refers  to  xliv.  14.  But  one 
must  not  on  that  account  separate  vers.  1-3  from 
what  follows  and  join  them  to  chap,  xlix,  as 
many  do.  For  apart  from  chap.  xlix.  being  well 
rounded  and  complete  in  itself  in  its  homogene- 
ous parts,  vers.  1-3,  after  a  joyous  beginning, 
have  a  very  serious  meaning  that  points  to  what 
follows.  Zion  has,  indeed,  received  no  writing 
of  divorcement;  but  still  it  needed  to  be  pun- 
ished for  its  sins  (see  under  §  1  above).  The 
manner  of  the  coming  is  described  vers.  4-9,  and 
the  unavoidable  punishment,  vers.  10,  11. 

Some  have  found  in  ver.  1  an  "  apparent  con- 
tradiction," and  would  explain  it  away  by  say- 
ing; Jehovah  had,  indeed,  given  Israel  a  writing 
of  divorcement,  but  not  a  usual  one,  in  which 
the  cause  of  separation  needed  not  to  be  assigned 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1),  but  one  in  which  the  sin  of  Is- 
rael was  named  as  the  cause.  But  the  Rabbins, 
Jerome,  Rosenm.,  Hahn,  Del.,  and  others 
justly  remark,  that  the  question  of  the  Lord,  'K 
'IJl  nr,  evidently  involves  the  meaning,  Israel  has 
in  fact  no  writing  of  divorcement  to  show.  It 
was  sent  away  without  a  bill  of  divorcement,  which, 
according  to  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  was  necessary  to  give 
the  divorcement  legal  force, — therefore  it  was  not 
definiiively  sent  away,  but  only  provisionally, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  received  back  again. 
["  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  first  clause  is  the  one  suggested  by  the  sec- 
ond, which  evidently  stands  related  to  it  as  an 
answer  to  the  question  which  occasions  it.  In 
tlie  pre.sent  case,  the  answer  is  wholly  unambigu- 
ous, vin.;  that  they  were  sold  for  their  sins,  and 
that  she  was  put  away  for  their  transgressions. 
The  question  naturally  corresponding  to  this  an- 
swer is  the  question,  why  the  mother  was  di- 
vorced, and  why  the  sons  were  sold?     Supposing 


this  to  be  the  substance  of  the  first  clause,  its 
form  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  Where  is  your 
mother's  6i7i  of  divorcement?  produce  it  that  we 
may  see  the  cause  of  her  repudiation.  Where  is 
the  creditor  to  whom  I  sold  you  ?  let  him  a[ipear, 
and  tell  us  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  being 
sold." — J.  A.  Alex.].  In  the  same  manner  the 
Prophet  would  say,  that  the  Lord  has  not  sold 
the  children  of  Zion,  His  children,  to  a  creditor 
as  the  equivalent  for  a  debt,  in  which  case  He 
would  have  lost  all  right  to  them.  Thus  both 
divorce  and  sale  were  temporary,  and  with  the 
right  of  repurchase.  It  is  of  course  to  be  re- 
marked here,  that  according  to  Jer.  iii.  8,  the 
Lord  did,  indeed,  give  Israel  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
a  bill  of  divorce.  Yet  the  .same  Prophet  makes 
in  ver.  1  the  extraordinary  statement  that  the 
Lord  will  receive  again  His  divorced  wife  spite 
of  the  legal  enactment  Deut.  xxiv.  4.  [This  re- 
ference to  Jeremiah  seems  fatal  to  the  Author's 
interpretation,  and  completely  to  confirm  that  of 
J.  A.  A.,  given  above. — Tr.]. 

The  distinction  that  the  Prophet  mak;'s  be- 
tween mother  and  children  in  the  two  clauses  of 
this  comparison  is  intended  only  to  emphasize 
the  notion  of  totality ;  not  Merely  the  abstract 
communion  shall  be  preserved,  but  it  shall  retain 
its  natural  members.  For  it  were  conceivable 
that  the  Lord  would  restore  an  Israel  community 
with  the  institutions  of  the  old,  but  with  a  non- 
Israelitish  population,  with  foreign  born,  branches 
only  grafted  into  the  olive  tree  Israel  (Rom.  xi. 
17  sqq.).  This,  says  the  Prophet,  shall  not  be; 
but  to  the  olive  tree  shall  be  given  also  the 
natural  branches,  to  the  national  communion  the 
natural  children  shall  be  given  back.  Not  all  I 
For  only  the  "^^p,  the  iiAoyij  is  worthy  and  capa- 
ble of  being  the  heir  to  this  promise.  This  dis- 
tinction is  further  marked  by  representing  the 
mother  as  divorced,  the  children  as  sold.  In 
Matt,  xviii.  25,  Jesus  speaks  of  selling  wife  and 
childretf  to  pay  debts.  The  Old  Testament  indeed 
speaks  of  a  man  selling  himself  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren (Exod  xxi.  1-6  ;  Lev.  xxv.  39  sqq. ;  Deut. 
XV.  12  sqq.).  But  it  is  controverted  that  a  man 
might  legally  sell  his  wife  or  his  children  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts  (comp.  Saalschuetz, 
Mas.  Becht.  p.  860,  and  (Eth-er  Hbrz.  B.-Encycl. 
XIV.  p.  465  sq.,  against  Michaelis,  Mos.  Eecht. 
III.  p"  36  sqq.).  But  whether  legal  or  not,  it 
seems  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  have  been  a  practice 
to  sell  children  or  to  take  them  by  force  from 
their  father  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  and  I  think 
that  in  this  sense  Michaelis  not  unjustly  ap- 
peals to  2  Kings  iv.  1  ;  Job  xxiv.  9 ;  Neh.  v.  1. 
Naturally  the  selling  of  children  would  occur 
oftener  than  the  selling  of  a  wife.  How  deep- 
rooted  a,  law  of  custom  may  become,  even  when 
contrary  to  statute  law,  is  seen  in  the  analogous 
case  related  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  8  sqq.  ^^}  (comp. 
xxiv.  2)  is  the  creditor  that  loans  money  and  de- 
mands repayment.  The  Babylonian  Exile  was 
such  a  temporary  sending  away  of  the  wife  and 
sale  of  children.  Bat  also  the  Roman  Exile  is 
such  ;  for  both  are  of  a  sort,  and  the  Prophet 
contemplates  both  together.  Israel  is  never  to 
be  entirely  and  definitively  repudiated. 
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3.  'Wherefore    ■when    I   came their 

covering. — Vers.  2,  3.  The  sin  for  which  Israel 
must  be  punished  consisted  in  this,  that  "  the 
Lord  came  to  His  own  and  Hi.s  own  received 
Him  not"  (Jno.  i.  11).  It  was  as  if  a  stranger, 
unknown  and  without  rights  had  come.  The 
servants  went  each  his  way;  He  called,  no  one 
answered  Hiiti  (Ixv.  12;  Ixvi.  4).  Most  recent 
commentators  understand  this  to  refer  to  the 
Lord's  coming  by  the  Prophets.  Witliout  saying 
that  this  is  impossible,  I  must  still  maintain  that 
it  is  unusual,  on  wliich  account  it  is  not  by  the 
commentators  supported  by  examples.  That  the 
Lord  unceasingly  sent  His  prophets  to  call  Lsrael 
to  repentance,  that  Israel  would  not  hear,  and 
that  therefore  the  Babylonian  Exile  must  come 
on  them,  became,  especially  in  Jeremiah,  almost 
a  standing  expression.  But  the  word  njEV  is 
always  used  with  emphasis ;  Jer.  vii.  25  ;  xxv.  4  ; 
xxvi.  5 ;  xxix.  19 ;  xxxv.  15  ;  xliv.  4.  That 
Isaiah  writes  TIXD  and  not  'On^K?  has  doubtless 
its  reason.  And  it  is  precisely  this,  that  he  really 
meant  a  personal  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  con- 
ceives of  it  as  mediated  by  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  whose  appearance  forms  the  chief  con- 
tents of  this  second  Ennead. 

Israel's  not  receiving  the  Lord,  might  be 
explained  were  the  Lord  grown  powerless. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Therefore  it  ha.s  no 
reasonable  ground.  It  is  base  contempt,  de- 
serving punishment.  As  the  long  hand  is  a 
figure  for  wide-reaching  power  (num  nescis  lonr/as 
rei/ibus  esse  manus?  comp.  Gesen.  in  he.),  so  the 
short  hand  is  of  a  power  contined  to  a  narrow 
sphere.  The  expression  is  founded  on  Num.  xi. 
23,  and  occurs  again  only  xxxvii.  27  ;  lix.  1.    In 


proof  that  Israel  had  no  reason  for  rejecting  Him 
as  weak  and  powerless  because  He  came  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  the  Lord  urges  that  He  is 
still  able  to  do  what  He  could  do  at  that  time 
when  He  appeared  in  majesty  before  the  eyes  of 
Israel,  when  the  people  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
Him.  For  "at  my  rebuke  I  dry  up  the 
sea,  etc.,  recalls  the  passage  through  the  dead  sea 
and  the  Jordan,  and  I  clothe  the  heavens 
with  blackness,  etc.,  recalls  the  black  cloud 
on  Sinai  that  veiled  the  sight  of  God  from  the 
people.  One  ought  to  see  the  ioin  under  the 
present  Tairsu'dTt)^.  The  Prophet  had  repeatedly, 
in  what  precedes,  used  the  deliverance  out  of  the 
Egyptian  captivity  as  a  type  and  pledge  of  future 
deliverance  (xliii.  2,  16,  17;  xliv.  27).  He  does 
the  same  here.  As  regards  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Ps.  cvi.  9  has  a  manifest  connection 
with  onr  passage,  the  latter  clause  of  which  cor- 
responds with  the  words  ''I  make  the  rivers  a 
vyilderness."  These  same  words  occur  verbatim 
Ps.  cvii.  33,  as  proof  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
in  general  that  can  both  make  waters  a  desert 
and  the  desert  waters.  The  latter  is  expressed 
by  a  word  drawn  from  Isa.  xli.  18.  The  stink- 
ing and  dying  of  the  fish  are  cited  as  proof  of 
the  entire  drying  up  of  the  waters.  This  trait, 
Avhich  is  no  where  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan,  seems  to  me 
to  be  drawn  from  the  events  attending  the  turning 
the  Nile  water  into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  18,  21). 
In  this  case  there  would  be,  in  some  sense,  a 
con/usio  duarum  figurarum ,  the  poetic  transference 
of  an  Egyptian  event  to  a  fact  of  later  date  con- 
nected with  it.  Also  the  words  of  ver.  3  remind 
one  of  the  exodous  from  Egypt ;  comp.  Exod. 
xix.  9,  16  ;  XX.  18  ;  xxiv.  15  sqq. 


2.    THE    OFFENSE    OF   ISRAEL  CORRESPONDS   TO   THE    SUFFERING    OP    THE 
SERVANT,  WHO  WILLINGLY  SUFFERS,  YET  IS  STRONG  IN  GOD. 

Chapter  L.  4-9. 

4  'The  Lord  God  hatli  given  me  the  tongue  of  "the  learned, 

That  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary: 
He  wakeneth  morning  by  morning, 
He  wakeneth  mine  ear 
To  hear  as  "the  learned. 

5  "The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear, 
And  I  was  not  rebellious, 

Neither  turned  away  back. 

6  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 

And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair : 
I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting. 

7  "For  the  Lord  God  'will  help  me ; 
Therefore  "shall  I  not  be  confounded  : 
Therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint, 
"And  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

8  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  ; 

Who  will  contend  with  me?  let  us  stand  together: 
Who  is  'mine  adversary  ?  let  him  come  near  to  me. 


CHAP.  L.  4-9. 
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Behold,  °the  Lord  God  will  help  me ; 
Who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ? 
Lo,  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment ; 
The  moth  shall  eat  them  up. 


1  Heb.  the  master  of  -my  cause. 

»  disciples.  b  helps. 


'  The  llord  Jehovah. 

"  I  am  not. 


^  For  Iknem. 


TEXTUAL  AND 

See  LM  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Vers.  4, 
6, 7,  B.  niTT'  'jnX.  Ver.  4.  Hi;?.  Ter.  6.  nlD.  Ver.' 
6.  D-B^D.    Ver.  7.  dSs— ty'D^n,  comp.  Ezek!  iii.  8,  9. 

Ver.  8.  pnsn. 

Ver.  4.  For  fl?;,'  an  analogous  Arabic  root  gives  suffi- 
cient reason  for  adopting  the  meaning  "  succurrere,  sus- 
Untare."    The  combination  with    nj;    (ni.J?'?  =  niuS 


GRAMMATICAL. 

from  nnj?,  denomin.  from  fljy,  Abtowalid,  Kimchi,  Ld- 
THEB,  ct  al.)  is  on  the  contrary  quite  uncertain.  The 
derivation  from  nwS  (PfivH  substantive,  as  PAIS,  etc.), 

TT  I   T  : 

IS  impossible  because  nj>7  is  used  only  in  a  bad  sense 

T   T 

=  "  to  babble,  ^aTToAoYetf," "^21  ia  =^  with  the  word. 

It  is  the  same  accusative  that  we  had  in  rTTinW  II^X 
verse  1. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  form  of  the  Servant  of  God  develop.^ 
with  increasing  distinctness.  The  Prophet  cha- 
racterizes Him  here  in  a  double  aspect.  First  he 
describes  Him  as  docile  in  re.ipect  to  learning 
what  He  was  called  to  perform  actively:  viz., 
raising  up  the  weary  by  means  of  the  word.  By 
this  the  schoolmaster  (pedagogical)  activity  of  the 
Servant  of  God  is  intimated  (ver.  4).  But  the 
Servant  of  God  is  docile  in  another  sense.  He  is 
obedient  and  willing  to  suffer  according  to  God's 
will.  He  does  not  elude  the  abuse  to  which  men 
subject  Him,  and  which  an-.wers  to  just  that  unsus- 
ceptibility  of  Israel  intimated  in  ver.  2  (vers.  5,  6). 
But  He  knows,  too,  that  the  Lobd  will  siistain 
Him,  and  He  shall  not  come  to  shame,  and  this 
enables  Him  to  harden  His  face  like  a  flint  (ver. 
7).  He  knows  that  the  Lord  will  conduct  His 
cause  and  justify  Him,  and  can,  therefore,  boldly 
summon  His  adversaries  before  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment. They  shall  pass  away  as  a  moth-eaten  gar- 
ment (vers.  8.  9). 

2.  The  Lord  God as  the  learned. — 

Ver.  4.  The  divine  name  Hin'  'Jl«  (The  Lord 
Jehovah)  occurs  in  this  chapt.  relatively  oftener 
than  in  any  other  Isaianic  passage,  viz.,  four  times, 
ver.i.  4,  5,  7,  9.  The  tongue  of  a  disciple  is  a 
docile  tongue,  willing  and  capable  of  learning. 
The  Propliet,  therefore,  sees  in  the  Servant  of 
God  one  who  must  learn,  and  who  likes  to  learn. 
The  picture  of  the  Servant  of  God  that  appears 
before  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  Prophet  has  not 
entirely  clear  and  complete  outlines.  It  is  one 
that  is  prophetically  obscure,  not  wholly  compre- 
hensible to  the  Seer  himself  One  learns  from  it 
only  this  much,  that  the  Prophet  sees  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  active  in  the  service  of  the  ''weary 
and  heavy  laden."  For  those  described,  Matth. 
XI.  28,  best  answer  to  the  ']i!\ 

According  to  the  accents,  1p33  p"l33  should 
be  joined  together  as  in  xxviii.  19.  But  it  seems 
to  me  more  fitting  to  arrange  them  palindromi- 

cally  after  the  example  of  xxvii.  5  ("'?  Dl  V^  TWT 
7np;_DiSK').  Delitzsch  well  remarks  that 
the  Servant  is  here  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
prophets.  For  the  latter  receive  their  revelations 
35 


mostly  by  night.  But  the  Servant  of  God  saya 
that  His  ear  is  every  morning  awakened  in  order 
to  hear  after  the  manner  of  a  disciple.  He  is 
thought  of,  therefore,  not  as  under  the  influence- 
of  a  momentary  inspiration  repeated  at  intervals, 
coming  upon  Him  in  the  condition  of  sleep,  but 
as  under  the  coastant  influence  of  the  Spirit  that 
gives  testimony  of  itself  to  Him  every  day  from 
the  moment  He  awakes  to  consciousness  in  the 
morning  and  on.  Evidently  the  latter  is  a 
higher  form  of  spiritual  communication;  it  im- 
jilies  a  more  intimate  relation  between  God  and 
him  who  receives  it.  But  this  communication 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  Servant  of  God 
receives  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  stands  be- 
tween the  descriptions  of  Plis  active  (ver.  4  a) 
and  passive  obedience  (ver.  5  sqq.),  if  I  may  use 
the  expression.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  referred  to  both 
kinds  of  obedience?  At  least  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived why  ''opening  my  ear"  should  accom- 
plish itself  in  another  way. 

3.  The  Lord  God eat  them  up. — Vers. 

5-9.  The  revelation  and  instruction  that  the  Ser-- 
vant  of  God  receives  relate  more  to  the  will  than 
to  knowledge.  The  ear  that  is  opened  is  that  in- 
ward ear  wiiere  the  voice  of  God  is  audible  and 
welcome  to  the  soul,  and  where,  therefore,  hear- 
ing and  obeying  are  one.  For  what  is  spoken  of 
here  is  how  the  Servant  of  God  has  learned  obe- 
dience, how  He  €fia&€v  Qtp'  CIV  eKo{}^  ri/v  VKaiwf/i'^ 
as  is  said,  Heb.  v.  8,  with  evident  reference  to  our 
text,  and  a  modification  of  its  thought.  I  was 
not  disobedient  and  I  turned  not  back, 
show  that  demands  were  made  on  His  patientia, 
His  willingness  to  suflfer,  and  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing. This  is  instantly  confirmed  by  ver.  6.  For 
there  tlie  Servant  of  God  enumerates  what  was 
expected  of  Him.  He  gave  his  back  to  the 
blows  (properlv  to  the  sraiters,  Malth.  xxvii. 
26),  his  cheeks' to  the  plucking,  he  hid  not 
his  face  from  shame  and  spit  (doubtless  a 
hendiadys;  comp.  Matth.  xxvi.  27;  xxvii.  30). 
And  these  sufferings  must,  by  the  connection  of 
this  discourse,  answer  just  to  that  offence  of  Israel 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  sold  and  put  away 
(ver.  1).  By  inflicting  them  it  displayed  that  in- 
susceptibility in  consequence  of  which  it  would 
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not  receive  its  Lord  nor  follow  His  call  (ver.  2). 
B'jt  not  merely  obedience  gives  the  Servant  of 
God  the  power  to  submit  to  tlie  severe  sufferings. 
He  is  also  mightily  strengthened  in  this  self-sur- 
render by  the  lirm  belief  that  God  supports  Him. 
To  understand  the  two  halves  of  ver.  7  in  their 
right  relation,  the  first  must  be  referred  to  the 
past,  the  second  to  the  future.  The  first  "Ifi'''  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  continuance :  But  the 
Lord  helps  me,  hence  I  have  not  (hitherto) 
come  to  shame. — Just  because  by  this  support 
hitherto  experienced  I  have  been  strengthened  and 
encouraged,  I  am  become  all  the  more  firm,  and  in- 
sen.sible  to  persecutions.  I  have  made  my  face 
like  flint,  because  (1  in  ;;^Nl  is  causal)  I  knew 
that  I  would  not  be  put  to  shame, — The  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  knows  that  He  is  hated  of  the 
world,  in  many  ways  censured  and  persecuted.  But 
He  knows,  too,  that  the  Lord,  His  legal  assistant, 
will  bring  His  innocence  to  light,  and  will  destroy 
the  adversaries.  Confident  in  His  support  who 
will  prove  Him  to  be  a  righteous  one,  He  boldly 


challenges  His  adversaries.  "  Who  will  con- 
tend w^ith  me?"  He  .says  (comp.  on  xlix.  25). 
Let  us  stand  together  (comp.  xliii.  26)  1 
Who  is  my  adversary?  (£33K'a  bil2  only 
here,  comp.  xli.  11  and  Exod.  xxiv.  14,  which 
passages  perhaps  hovered  in  the  Propliet's  mind). 

In  ver.  9,  w  TIJ^'  is  decidedly  to  be  taken  in  the 
future.  J^'E'Tn,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  make  bad, 
guilty,  i.  e.,  to  condemn,''  is  found  in  Isa.  again 
only  liv.  17.  Comp.,  moreover,  .Job  xxxiv.  29  ; 
Rom.  viii.  34.  ["  Rom.  viii.  .33,  34  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  this  passage  as  to  form.  But  even 
VlTElNGA,  and  the  warmest  advocates  for  letting 
the  Now  Testament  explain  the  Old,  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  in  this  case  Paul  merely  bor- 
rows his  expressions  from  the  Prophet,  and  applies 
them  to  a  different  object." — J.  A.  Alex.].     The 

words  liy  1J33  073  are  quoted  from  our  text  in 
Ps.  cii.  27.  Comp.,  moreover,  li.  6,  8 ;  Job  xiii. 
28,  and  the  List. 


3.    THE  CONDITION  ON  WHICH  ISRAEL  MAY  BE  RECEIVED  TO  GRACE. 

Chapter  L.  10,  11. 

10  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
That  oboyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant, 

'That  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  "light? 
Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
And  stay  upon  his  God. 

11  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire, 

That  "compass  yourselves  about  with  ^sparks: 

Walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire, 

And  in  the  ''sparks  that  ye  have  kindled. 

This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand  ;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  'sorrow. 


'  Wlio. 


■  splendor  about  him. 


'  (]iTd. 


^  fiery  darts. 


•  torment. 


TEXTUAL    AND 
See  List  for  the  reenrrence  of  the  words:    Ver.  11. 
mj^.  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  22  ;  Jer.  xt.  1 J  ;  xvii.  4.— j^'lp'r 
comp.  D'pr  xlv.  14. 

Ver.  10.  The  pnss.ige  at  first  sight  seems  to  admit  of  a 
double  oonstriiclion.  Either  one  may  underst.ind  the 
question  OJl  031  '12  as  one  tliat  require.^  the  answer 
"  no  one  ;'■  then  the  second  half  of  the  verse  must  be 
referred  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Or  one  talces  ■'0  in 
the  sense  of  "  quisquis,"  and  'U1  nQ3'  as  a  comforting 
call  to  those  who  incline  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  spite  of  his  humble  condition.  I  regard 
the  latter  construction  as  the  correct  one,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  First,  according  to  the  former  con- 
etruotion,  the  whole  characteristic  of  the  Servant 
(Tt^N  as  far  as  I'nSxS)  is  superfluous,  for  it  contains 
nothing  but  a  needless  repetition  of  what  is  said  imme- 
diately before  in  vers.  6-H  For  it  is  said  in  vers.  0,  7 
that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  walks  in  ravless  dai-kne«s' 
and  he  him-^elf  testifies  in  vers.  1-0  that  he  trusts  in  the 
Lord.    Why  this  repetition? Second,  in  that  case 


GRAMMATICAL. 

ver.  10  b  must  read  'IJI  UQT  X-im.  For  there  ts  no 
justification  of  what  Hahn  says  :  vix  ,  that,  by  the  use  of 
the  perfect,  the  clause  is  subordinated  to  that  begin- 
ning with  n  133',  BO  that  we  are  to  translate :  "  who  trusts, 
nUhoufjh  he  walks."  If  the  notion  "  although  "  needed 
to  be  expressed,  it  could  not  be  done  by  means  of  the 
perfect  •;|Sn,  but  it  must  then  read  :  OJl  mT  K-lHl. 
Hence  T  share  the  view  of  Gksenhts,  Matjeer,  KNOBrL. 
Delitzscii,  that  the  question  'IJl  DD3  'D  singles  out  of 
the  totality  of  Israel  all  the  individuals  to  whom  apply 
the  predicates  "  XT  and  n3;;  '71p3  ;?nK/.  The 
words  'D  ."IS  far  as  17  are  subject  of  the  whole  clause, 
as  Knobel  correctly  says.  It  is  quite  natural  that  "  NT 
should  st.and  first;  for  only  he  that  fears  God  hears  also 
the  voice  of  His  Servant  (Jno.  viii.  47).  The  relative 
sentence  liys  as  far  as  IT  njj  is  regarded  by  many  as 
a  eontinuaiion  of  the  particip.  construction  XT— i'lDty, 
so  that  it  describes  the  situ.ation  of  the  God-fearing,  that 
makes  them  appear  as  those  that  need  help.    But,  first 
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one  looks  in  that  case  for  ^7m,  and,  second,  the  nega- 
tive l7  T\li  TKl  would  be  too  weak  a  description  of  the 

mournful  condition  imjjlied  in  their  case.  Hence  I 
think  the  relative  clause  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Servant. 
Then  Tt^X  involves  a  siguiflcant  contrast :  he  who  tears 

Jehovah  and  hearkens  to  the  voice  of  His  Servant, 
which  (i.  e.,  although  the  same)  walks  in  darkness  and 
dispenses  with  all  splendor,  —  let  him  trust,  etc. 

D'JJtyn  ^Sn,  oomp.  Ix.  l;  the  accusative  is  the  ace.  lo- 

co/iaaccording  to  analogy  of  nipnS,  niT  Tliil. 

It:      -  't  T 


Ver.  11.  Instead  of  mSO  some  would  read  'TNO 
according  to  the  Syriae ;  or  even  arbitrarily  change  the 
reading  (HiTz.)  to  ^^1}<0  (a  non-Hebrew  word  formed 
from  the  Arabic).    Both  are  unnecessary.    "IIX  is  the 

direct  causative  Piel  =  "  to  make  compass  about.'' 

'Ul  H^SJ^d'?  is  not  —  ye  shall  lie  in  torment ;  S  de- 
notes the  termimia  in  quern  of  the  laying  (Job  vii.  21; 
Lam.  ii.  21,  comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  xii.  IG;  xiii.  31). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  As  the  discourse  of  the  Servant,  which 
forms  the  pith  of  this  chapter,  was  introduced 
by  a  word  of  Jeliovali's,  so  now  it  is  conchided 
in  the  same  way.  For  that  vers.  10,  11,  are  the 
words  of  Jehovah  appears  from  this  ye  shall 
have  from  my  hand.  He  turns  to  the  two 
classes  into  wliich  Israel  separates  in  relation  to 
the  Servant  of  God.  Even  after  Israel,  for  the 
most  part,  has  rejected  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
those  that  fear  Grod  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  Servant  spite  His  lowliness  and  obscurity, 
and  lean  on  Him,  may  still  be  blessed  (ver.  10). 
But  those  who  with  flaming  torches  and  burning 
arrows  raged  against  the  Servant  of  God  and  His 
cause  are  told  that  the  fire  kindled  by  them  shall 
devour  themselves.  That  will  be  the  painful 
punishment  prepared  for  them  by  the  Lord 
(ver.  11). 

2.  Who  is  among in  sorroiw,  vers.  10, 

11.  As  ver.  6  in  a  measure  formed  a  prelude  to 
the  positive  statements  concerning  the  suffering 
of  the  Servant  contained  in  liii.,  so  hath  no 
light  (splendor)  are  a  prelude  to  the  negative 
ones  (liii.  2  6).  'Walketh  in  darkness  along 
with  hath  no  light,  which  is  the  reverse  side, 
is  the  Biblical  expression  for  the  deepest  misery, 
unalleviated  by  a  ray.  Therefore  whoever,  spite 
of  this  miserable  exterior  (see  Text,  and  Oram.), 
still  heeds  the  voice  of  the  Servant,  may  trust  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  xxxiii.  21)  and  lean 
on  his  God  (x.  20;  comp.  xxx.  12;  xxxi.  1); 
therefore  he  may  comfort  himself  by  the  promises 
of  grace  given  vers.  1-3. — The  enemies  of  the 
Servant  are  called  fire-kindlers.  Doubtless  a 
fire  is  meant  that  burns  in  them  and  by  which 
they  then  set  the  outward  world  on  fire.  For 
wickedness  is  a  fire,  and  the  wicked,  poisonous 
tongue  (which  we  are  specially  to  understand  by 
l^p'O  is,  in  Jas.  iii.  5,  6,  expressly  called  a 
little  fire  that  yet  sets  a  world  on  fire,  and  a 
world  of  iniquity.  Making  one's  girding  of 
fiery  darts  may  be  said  in  the  same  sense  as 
one  speaks  of  girding  with  strength  (Ps.  xviii. 
33,  40),  or  with  joy  (Ps.  xxx.  12),  i.  e.  figura- 
tively. Fiery  darts  are  their  favorite  weapons. 
Gesenids  seems  to  think  of  a  fire  inadvertently 
kindled,  because  in  ver.  11  a  he  finds  only  the 
continuation  of  the  figure  of  the  darkness  and 
the  thought  of  arbitrary  self-help.  Others  refer 
the  kindling  of  a  fire  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
prophets,  or  to  the  insurrections  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Eomans.  Of  course  events  of  this 
sort  may  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of 
whatthe  Prophet  would  say.  But  it  is  perverse 
to_ think  exclusively  of  special  events.  All  that 
wicked  Israel  did,  directly  and  indirectly,  against 


the  Servant  of  God,  with  fiery  darts  kindled  with 
hell  lire,  only  kindled  a  fire  that  consumed  them- 
selves. Thus  their  own  fire  turned  into  a  fire  of 
divine  wrath,  and  into  that  they  were  constrained 
to  enter.  Jerusalem  with  the  Temple  perished 
in  it.  Of  that  day  when  this  fire  must  burn,  the 
Lord  says  in  advance  to  them  :  from  my  hand 
is  this  come  upon  you ;  in  torment  ye 
shall  lay  yourselves  dov7n.  The  day  when 
Israel  shall  experience  that  fiery  judgment  from 
the  Lord  is  the  day  when,  after  having  played 
their  part,  they  shall  lie  down  ;  but  they  then 
lie  down  not  in  repose,  but  in  torment. 

DOCTRINAIi  AND   ETHICAL,. 

1.  On  1.  1.  The  church  of  the  Lord  may  be 
sorely  punished,  it  may  be  overrun  with  ene- 
mies, partly  destroyed,  reduced,  as  in  the  days 
of  Elijah,  to  7,000  that  are  invisible,  but  it  can 
never  receive  a  bill  of  divorce.  For  what  God 
has  joined  together  men  shall  not  put  asunder. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  original  and  Christian  mar- 
riage, why  not  still  more  of  the  original  type  of 
marriage?  Eph.  v.  23  sqq. 

2.  On  1.  2.  "  Quia  veni  et  non  eral  vir. 
Veni  in  carnem,  inquit,  sum  mortuus  pro  vobis, 
resurrexi,  implevi  et  ezhibui  praesens  onines  promis- 
siones.  Verum  vos  me  non  recepislis.  Sicut  est 
Joh.  i. ;  '  venit  in  propria  et  sui  eumnon  receperunt.' 
— Numquid  abbreviata  et  parvula,  et.c. 
Jactat  potentiam  suam  contra  Judaeos  et  objurgal 
eos.  Quasi  dicat;  vos  me  idea  nec/ligitis,  quod  sine 
aliqua  pompa  veniain.  Spectalis  eorporale  regnum  et 
hanc  infirmitatem  contemnilis.  Verum  ego  sicsoleo; 
numquam  liberavi  vos  per  virtutem,  sed  semper  per 
infirmitatem,  in  qua  summa  virtus  et  potcntia  est,  et 
turn  soleo  esse  potenlissimus,  cum  prorsus  nihil  posse 
existimor."  Luther. 

3.  On  1.  2.  At  My  rebuke.  "God  can  de- 
.stroy  the  wicked  by  a  rebuke  (Ps.  ix.  6).  When 
He  rebuked  the  Bed  sea  it  became  dry  (Ps.  cvi. 
9).  And  when  Christ  threatened  the  wind  it  be- 
came still  (Luke  viii.  24).  If  God  can  then  do 
so  much  by  chiding,  what  will  happen  when  He 
joins  the  deed  to  the  word,  and  takes  the  iron 
sceptre  or  the  goad  in  hand  (Ps.  ii.  9;  Acts  ix. 
5)  ?"  Cramer.  ., 

4.  On  1.  4  sqq.     LuTHER,  who  renders    ]'iW> 

minS  by  "learned  tongne  "  still  gives  in  his 
commentary  the  explanation  that  thereby  is  not 
to  be  understood  a  "lingua  magisiri,"  but  a 
'' lingua  ducipuli"  or  a  "lingua  discipulata,  quae 
nihil  loquitur,  nisi  quod  a  Deo  didieit."  And  with 
this  agrees  admirably  what  the  Lord,  especially 
in  the  Gospel  by  John,  so  often  affirms,  that  He 
says  nothing  but  what  He  has  heard  from  His 
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Father,  that  He  does  nothing  but  what  He  has 
received  from  the  same,  wills  nothing  but  what 
He  wills  (John  iii.  11,  32;  iv.  34 ;  v.  19,  30  ;  vi. 
38;  vii.  16;  viii.  16,  38;  x.  18,  37,  38;  xii.  49, 
50;  xiv.  10,  31 ;  xv.  15  ;  xvi.  32).  But  that  the 
Lord  was  not  docile  only  with  reference  to  speak- 
ing and  doing,  but  also  with  reference  to  suffer- 
ing. He  says  Himself  in  the  words  :  "  My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt," 
Matth.  xxvi.  39.  And  hence,  Paul  testifies  that 
Christ  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
on  the  cro.ss  (Phil.  ii.  8). 

5.  On  1.  6.  The  Lord  said,  Luke  xviii.  31-33: 
"  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things 
that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished.  For  He  shall 
be  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be 
mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on ; 
and  they  shall  scourge  Him,  and  put  Him  to 
death:  and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again." 
Regarding  this  it  must  be  noted,  that  there  is  no 
other  Old  Testament  passage  that  declares  that 
the  Servant  of  God  would  be  spit  upon.  More- 
over no  other  passage  speaks  at  least  so  plainly 
of  .scourging  and  smiting.  It  is  further  very  pro- 
bable that  '■  iil3puj&r/aerai"  especially  answers  to 

□'Q107  "n?  ;  for  if  anything  can  be  an  v0pic,  it 
is  this  ill-treatment  of  the  face.  It  is  accordingly 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  Luke  xviii. 
31  sqq.  the  Lord  had  especially  in  mind  our  pas- 
sage. It  then  appears  also  what  good  reason  we 
have  for  referring  our  passage  to  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah. 

On  1.  7-9.  ''  Spes  confisa  Deo  nunquam  confasa 
reoedit." —"  lie  v/ho  holds  out  through  Passion- 
week  with  Christ  alone,  must  and  shall  also  keep 
Easter  there  with  Him."  Foersteb. 

7.  On  1.  11.  Regarding  the  meaning  and  the 
fulfilment  of  this  passage,  both  may  be  best 
learned  from  what  JoSEPHUS  (hell.  jud.  VI.  4, 
5  sqq. )  relates  concerning  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Titus  had 
commanded  to  preserve  the  Temple.  But  "  roti 
(5^  (yt2.,  roil  i'anv)  Kareff/clnaro  to  Tviip  6  &eb^  'KaXaiP 
A  Roman  soldier,  "Saifiovlu  ip/J-ri  tlvi  ;fp(i/ievof" 
casts  a  fire-brand  through  the  golden  window  into 
the  Temple.  Titus  hastens  up  and  commands  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration.  He  is  not  heard, 
or  men  will  not  hear.  A  soldier  secretly  applies 
fire  to  the  door-posts  of  the  Temple  building 
proper.  The  Temple  was  consumed  "  annvTo^ 
Kaiaapo;."  .Josephus  repeatedly  testifies  that  it 
was  the  Lord  that  gave  the  Temple  to  the 
flames,  and  thereafter  the  wliole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. One  might  fancy,  while  reading  his  ac- 
count, that  he  had  in  mind  the  words  of  our  text: 
''This  shall  ye  have  of  Mine  hand.'-'  And  who 
does  not  think  also  of:  "ye  shall  lie  down  in 
sorrow"  (torment)  when  readingof  the  surviving 
Jews,  how  some  were  sent  off  to  the  mines,  some 
kept  to  contend  as  gladiators  and  with  wild  beasts 
in  the  theatres,  the  rest  sold  as  slaves  (  Josephus, 
I.  c.  VI.  9,  2). 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

7.  On  1.  1-3.  Sermon  of  consolation  in  times 
of  the  Church's  distress.     What  are  we  to  think  of 


the  present  conflicts  of  the  Church?  1)  We  must 
regard  them  as  a  divine  chastisement  for  the  sins 
of  the  church,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  by 
them  to  repentance  (behold  for  your  iniquities 
are  ye  sold— and  no  one  answered  vers.l,  2) — 
2)  We  ought  not  to  despair  in  these  conflicts,  but 
comfort  ourselves  in  the  expectation  of  a  gracious 
deliverance.  For  God  a.  is' willing  for  it,  because 
He  has  neither  given  the  church  a  bill  of  divorce, 
nor  can  give  it  (ver.  1,  where  is  the  bill,  ete.),- 
6.  He  has  also  the  power  to  do  it  (is  my  hand 
shortened,  etc.,  ver.  1,  I  clothe  the  heavens,  etc., 
ver.  3). 

2.  On  1.  4.  The  Lord  says  Matt.  xi.  28: 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary,"  etc.  That 
is  a  right  well-intended  summons  and  worthy  of 
all  confidence.  For  no  one  can  in  fact  so  refresh 
the  weary  as  He.  Has  not  Go  J  just  for  this 
given  Him  an  instructed  tongue  ?  ''  This  too 
may  serve  to  comfort  (the  weary)  when  they  pour 
out  their  hearts  toward  the  servants  and  children 
of  the  Lord,  who,  mighty  in  His  word,  tried  and 
preserved  under  many  -a  cross,  have  learned  by 
experience,  after  their  Redeemer's  example,  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary  (weak, 
wretched,  comfortless,  that  bear  away  at  their 
cross  nearly  tired  out,  and  nearly  unable  to  get 
on)."  SCHRIVER,  Seelenschatz,  Tkeil.  IV.  9  Pred. 
I  6.  If,  by  the  waters  of  such  distress  and  tribu- 
lation, there  remain  still  a  little  spark  of  faith, 
apply  yourself  diligently  to  con.sider  the  word  of 
God,  that  it  may  not  be  utterly  quenched,  al- 
though the  devil  will  be  marvellously  glad  to 
hinder  it.  How  Christ  comforts  one  by  His  dear 
word  I  As  also  it  is  said  :  "  The  Lord  hath  given 
me  a  learned  tongue,  '  eit.  Tholtjck,  "Hours 
of  Devotion,''  p.  252. 

3.  On  1.  4-9.  P.\S3iON  Sermon.  The  suffer- 
ings  of  the  Lord.  1)  The  ground  of  them  (obedi- 
ence, vers.  4,  5) ;  2)  The  nature  of  them  (ill-use 
of  every  sort  on  the  part  of  those  that  hated  the 
Lord,  vers.  6,  7) ;  3)  The  use  of  them  (that  we 
may  laoldly  say:  who  will  contend  with  me? 
who  is  He  that  condemneth  ?  [Rom.  viii.  33,  34] 
vers.  8,  9). 

4.  On  1.  6.  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  how  hast  Thou 
tasted  to  their  full  extent  the  impositions  of 
human  sinfulness  I  The  blindness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart  could  only  become  mani- 
fest by  contrast  with  Thy  holiness,  as  night  is  only 
known  in  its  entire  darkness  by  contrast  with  the 
spotless  light;  and  thus  it  has  now  even  hap- 
pened. And  thou  wast  silent,  and  Thou  hast  en- 
dured all  contradiction  of  sinners,  silent  when 
they  struck  Thee  with  their  fists,  when  they  spit 
in  Thy  face — the  luijust  thus  treating  the  Just 
one,  the  servants  tlieir  Lord,  the  creature  the 
Only  Begotten  of  the  Father  !  "  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  .  .  shame  and 
spitting  :"  thus  it  is  written  of  Thee.  Innocent 
Lamb  of  God,  how  hast  Thou  borne  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  been  obedient  unto  the  depths  of 
humiliation  !    Tholuok,  I.  c.  493. 

5.  On  1.  10,  11.  Penitential  Sermon.  God 
is  love,  and  at  the  same  time  holiness  and  justice. 
He  bears  the  rod  Gentle  and  tlie  rod  Woe.  He 
announces  to  us  the  law  and  the  gospel.  To-day 
also  He  turns  to  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  and 
offers  to  each  His  own.     The  Lord  to-day  presents 
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to  us  life  and  death.  1)  He  offers  life  to  those 
that  fear  Him  {ver.  10).  2)  But  He  presents 
death  to  those  who    have  kindled  their  heart, 


word  and  work  at  the  flames  of  hell,  and  thereby 
set  ablaze  a  fire  in  which  they  shall  themselves 
perish  (ver.  11). 


III.— THE  THIRD  DISCOURSE. 

The  Final  Redemption  of  Israel.     A  Dialogue  between  the    Servant   of  Jehovah 
who  appears  as    one  veiled,  Israel,  Jehovah  Himself  and  the   Prophet. 

Chapter  LI. 


This  chapter  speaks  of  high  and  mighty  things. 
We  hear  four  persons  speak  one  after  the  other. 
Each  of  the  .speakers  from  his  view- point  an- 
nounces what  he  has  to  produce  in  reference  to 
the  chief  subject.  The  Servant  of  God,  appear- 
ing significantly  veiled,  presents  to  Israel  the 
condition  of  its  redemption  (vers.  1-8).  Israel 
then  turns  with  believing  supplication  to  its 
Lord,  praying  for  a  display  of  power  as  of  old 


(vers.  9-11).  The  Lokd  answers  Israel  with 
comfort  and  exhortation,  but  then  turns  to  the 
Servant,  who  is  called  to  execute  the  work  of  re- 
demption, in  order  to  set  before  Him  the  origin, 
means  and  goal  of  His  work  (vers.  12-16). 
Finally  the  Prophet  himself  takes  up  the  word 
in  order  to  exhort  Israel  that  it  would  take  to 
heart  the  consolation  given  by  Jehovah  (vers. 
17-23). 


1.  THE  (VEILED)  SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH  PRESENTS  TO  ISRAEL  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  REDEMPTION. 


1 
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Hearken  to  me,  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness, 
Ye  that  seek  the  Lord  : 
Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn, 
And  to  the  hole  of  the  "pit  whence  ye  are  digged. 

2  Look  unto  Abraham  your  father, 
And  unto  Sarah  that  bare  you  : 
Tor  I  called  him  alone, 

And  blessed  him,  and  increased  him. 

3  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion : 
He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places ; 

And  he  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 
And  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ; 
Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 
Thank.sgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody. 

4  Hearken  unto  me,  my  people  ; 

And  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my  nation  : 

For  a  law  shall  proceed  from  me, 

And  I  will  make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a  light  of  the  people. 

5  My  righteousness  is  near  ;  my  salvation  is  gone  forth, 
And  mine  arms  shall  judge  the  people  ; 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me. 
And  on  mine  arm  shall  they  trust. 

6  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
And  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  : 

For  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke, 

And  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment, 

And  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner : 

But  my  salvation  shall  be  forever. 

And  my  righteousness  shall  not  °be  abolished. 

7  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know  righteousness, 
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The  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law ; 
Fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men, 
Neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings, 
8  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment, 
And  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool : 
But  my  righteousness  shall  be  forever, 
And  my  salvation  from  generation  to  generation. 

»  well.  *>  For  he  was  alone  when  I  called  him. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  3. 
nnOt!?T  Tl^ii'  which,  beside  Pa.  li.  10,  occurs  only  in 
Isaiah  ;"jer.  XV.  16;  xxxi.  13,  uses  ■':D3S  nnOti'S^  l^'U/t/h. 
and  vii.  24  ;  xvi.  9  '0  Sipl  \W'^  S^p.  '  Co'mp.  Zech. 
viii.  19.  Ver.  5.  D'\S— ^^T-  Ver.  6.  vho-  Ver.  8. 
"lOV— DO— D'")n  •I'nS,  corap'.'  Ps.  Ixxii.  5  ;  eii.  25. 

Ver.    1.    Dn^llfn     abbreviated    relative    clause    for 

Ver.  2.  The  imperf.'DZsSSinn,  before  which  "lE/X  is 
likewise  to  be  supplied,  occasions  surprise.  Why  is  the 
perf.  not  employed  ?  Had  the  Prophet  had  in  mind  the 
one  act  of  physical  birth  he  must  have  put  the  perf. 
Aa  the  word  cannot  be  treated  as  a  substantive  {comp. 
TODlpn  Ps.  cxxxix.  21),  the  choice  of  the  word,  and 
the  verbal  form  must  be  explained  by  understanding 
the  Prophet  to  be  thinking,  not  merely  of  the  torqueri 
that  accompanies  the  act  of  birth,  but  also  of  that  (Icir- 
gweri  spe  (comp.  Gen.  viii.  10;  Job  xxxv.  14:  Ps.  xxxvii. 

7)  that  Sarah  had  to  endure  through  so  many  years. 

The  punctuation  of  the  verb.s  THD'^^X  and  IPiD'^X  wifh 
the  mere  Vav,  copulative  indicates  that  we  are  to  con- 
strue the  Vav  as  denoting  intention  (Ewald,  ?  347,  a). 

Ver.  3.  nnj  and  Dt^"*!    are  praeterita  prophetica 

The  expression  nTl'    [J  occurs  only  here.    D''n'7X  TJ 

occurs  several  times  in  Ezok.:  xxvili.  13;  xxxi.  8,  9, 

mrDT  7lp  occurs  beside  here  in  Ps.  xoviii.  5.  Isaiah 
uses  n*^OT  again  xii.  2;  xxiv.  16. 

Ver.  4.  It  is  needless  and  conflicting  with  the  context 
to  read  D'Qp  and  □''SX'7  (Codd.,  Syr.),  instead  of  ''rsj; 
and  •'Qi^l,  or  even  to'take  '•Q;?  and  ^QxS  as  plural 
endings'(GESEN.)  and  to  refer  both  to  the  Gentiles.  For 
these  verses  contain  an  exhortation  to  Israel  not  to  re- 
nounoe  its  privilege.  DJ^^  is  indeed  nowhere  else  used 
for  Israel.  Yet  the  use  of  '')}  Zeph.  ii.  9  is  analogous. 
In  this  case  as  there,  the  want  of  a  second  word  fitted 
to  correspond  in  parallelism  with  DJ^  occasions  the  ab- 
normal use. — The  diversities  of  meanings  encountered 
in  the  root  ^JT,  (e.  g.,  the  meanings  of  emotion,  trem- 
bling, resting  seem  to  combine  in  the  same  root),  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  thus:  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween a_i;j"l  with  original  ^,  and  another  with  an_j;  that 
is  derived  from  a  hissing  consonant.  Probably  VJl*^, 
denoting  tremefccit,  terruit,  and  from  which  is  derived 
p}'^  momentum  (movimentum,  moment  of  the  trembling 
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emotion),  is  softened  t'lom  TJ1,  EI'JT  (as  e.  g".,  theI^e• 
~  t         ~  T 

brew  y  becomes  ^  in  Aramaic,  nomp.  t{j/"lX,  i^2p,  = 

iXV,  e^c).  But_j?J'^  that  involves  the  meaning  "to  rest" 

I  -  T 

has  an  original  jf.    The  Hiph.  J^U'^H  in  our  text  means 

"to  make  rest,"  and  that  in  a  similar  sense  toH^jn  and 
ri'iin,  which  forms,  as  is  well  known,  in  like  manner 
acquire  the  meaning  "  deposuit,  demisit,  posuit,  collo- 
cavii"  (comp.  XXX.  32;  xiv.l;  xlvi.  7,  eic).  .Thusjrj'^S 
would  involve  the  meaning  of  "  settling  permanently." 
For  this  right  is  that  which  from  now  on  remains  per- 
manently, everlastingly. 

Ver.  6.  It  is  uncertain  whether  H/D  is  radically  re- 
lated to  H'^D  '■'' conterere,'*  hence  TvlO  contntum,  what 
is  broken  small,  both  salt  and  rags  (Jer.  xxxviii.  11, 12); 
or  whether  H/O  has  the  fundamental  meaning  "to 
flood,  to  flow,"  hence  Xy7'0  =  flow,  salt-flux,  salt  and  => 

that  which  has  flowed,  passed  away. |D~irD3  is  taken 

by  the  ancient  translators  and  expositors  in  the  sense 
of  "just  as,"  which  grammatically  is  quite  correct,  but 
is  thought  to  be  flat  as  to  sense.  Hence,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  LowTH  and  Vitkinga,  most  I'ecent  expositors 
take  T^  to  mean  "  gnat."    But  I^  does  not  occur  in  this 

sense  in  the  singular;  and  the  plural  D''33  Exod.  viii. 
12  sqq. ;  Ps.  cv.  31  is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to 
njH  (comp.  UL3  Exod.  viii.  13,  14)  and  not  to  \2-  Hence 

T   ■  T  ■  1- 

Delitzsch  is  of  the  opinion  that  T^^^IOD  is  to  be  taken 
in  thp  sense  of  a  "  so"  to  which  an  accompanying  ges- 
ture imparts  a  contemptuous  meaning.  But  for  this  he 
can  only  appeal  to  classic  analogies  ;  for  2Sam.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  xiii.  33;  Job  ix.  3j  are  not  fitting  comparisons.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  [Z)-103  is  not  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "just  as,"  the  application  of  the  comparison  is 
wanting.  For  whether  rjD  be  taken  =  "gnat,"  or  =  con- 
temptuous "  so,"  in  either  case  the  clause  H'^E'^l  to 
TimD^  still  belongs  to  the  comparison  and  the  applica- 
tion is  wanting.  Thus  the  discourse  becomes  obscure; 
whereas  it  is  quite  clear  if  the  clause  MJl  n'^ty*!  con- 
tains the  application.  For  then  it  is  said  that  all,  that 
is  nothing  more  than  citizen  of  the  earth,  will  pass  away 
just  as  heaven  and  earth. 
Ver.  7.  ti'UX  na'^n  comp.  Ps.  xxli.  7;  and  coneem- 

ing  ^1J&?  the  remarks  on  viii.  1. n'lS^J  with  fern. 

ending  only  here;  yet  comp.  ni3=nj  Ezek.'  v.  15;  with 
masc.  ending  xliii.  28;  Zeph.  ii.  8. 
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EXEGETICAL 

1.  Connecting  with  tlie  exhortation,  1.  10,  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Servant  of  God,  the 
Prophet  first  lets  a  speaker  enter  of  whom  one 
doea  not  exactly  know  whether  he  is  Jehovah  or 
one  closely  connected,  indeed,  with  Jehovah,  yet 
a  distinct  person  from  Him.  If  he  is  the  latter, 
he  can  be  no  other  than  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
who,  veiling  here  His  servant-form,  already  suf- 
fers His  unity  with  Jehovah  to  appear.  The  fol- 
lowing are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  that  speaks  in  vers.  1-8 :  1) 

the  reference  of  'Sn  ^)!pp,  li.  1,  to  Vlp3  i^otj 
113;^  1.  10;  2)  li.  1,  3,  speak  of  Jehovah  in 
the  third  person ;  3)  xlii.  4,  the  Zionitic  law  is 
called  the  law  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  speaker  in  these  verses  describes  the  same 
law  as  proceeding  from  him  (ver.  4)  and  as  his 
law ;  4)  in  ver.  16  the  Servant  is  evidently  ad- 
dressed, and  thus  is  assumed  to  be  a  participator 
in  the  dialogue,  as  nf^dauirov  rov  diaTJiyov.  This 
discourse  divides  into  three  sections,  each  of 
which  begins  with  an  emphatic  summons  to  give 
heed:  1j;niy  (ver.  1),  U'lNH,  irtypH  (ver.  4), 
i;?Dt^  (ver.  7). 

2.  Hearken  to  me voice  of  melody, 

vers.  1-3.  The  exhortation  "hearken  to  me" 
refers  back  to ''who  heiirkeneth  to  the  voice  of 
my  Servant,"  1.  10.  Although  li.  2  is  proof  that 
Jehovah  is  the  speaker,  still  on  the  other  hand 
Jehovah  in  ver.  1  a  once  and  in  ver.  3  twice  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  Should  not  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  Himself  be  regarded  as  the 
speaker?  His  unity  with  Jehovah  and  His  glory 
begin  to  shine  through  here ;  but  because  the 
servant-form  and  glory  still  stand  uncombined 
side  by  side.  He  does  not  here  appear  plainly  as 
the  bearer  of  the  latter.  Those  whom  He  sum- 
mons to  hear  Him  are  the  same  that,  1.  10,  are 
described  as  those  that  "  fear  the  Loau."  The 
last  expression  is  a  general  one.  "  The  fear  of 
the  LoKD  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom"  (Prov.  i. 
7).  "To  fear  God"  includes  earnest  endeavor 
after  righteousness  in  the  widest  sense,  involving 
being  right  and  having  salvation  (proof-text  for 
pIX  ^Tl,  Deut.  xvi.  20;  comp.  Prov.  xxi.  21). 
But  the  possession  of  salvation  is  assured  to  those 
that  seek  and  find  the  Lobd  Himself,  the  highest 
good  ("  iyp3  said  with  reference  to  Exod.  xxxiii. 
7 ;  Deut.  iv.  20,  especially  in  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  v.  6 ; 
vii.  10).  These  upright  souls  that  strive  after 
true  righteousness  and  communion  with  God, 
and  who  are,  hence,  inclined  and  fitted  "  to  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lokd  and  stay  upon  their 
trod"  (1.  10),  the  Servant  of  the  Lokd  would 
strengthen  and  confirm  by  referring  them  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah.  He  compares  Abraham 
to  a  rock  from  which  building-stones  are  hewn, 
and  Sarah  to  a  well-hole  (l'l3  H^pO,  the  latter 
reminding  one  of  n3pJ,  comp.  xlviii.  1),  from 
which  earth,  clay,  etc.,  are  taken.  There  lies  in 
the  figure  the  notion  of  the  primitive  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestry.  Ancestors  are  authority. 
Their  posterity  ought  to  resemble  them,  not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually.     Israel,  then,  ought 
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to  look  back  to  its  ancestors  in  order  to  imi- 
tate their  example.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Sarah  is  named  here,  as  in  lieb.  xi.  11,  along 
with  Abraham,  as  the  companion  of  his  faith 
(see  Text,  and  Oram.).  Sarah's  pains  in  bearing 
the  son  of  promise  were  two-fold  :  first,  the  in- 
ward struggles  of  faith,  the  sorrows  of  a  hope 
again  and  again  deceived,  and  yet  not  given  up, 
joyfully  ended  at  last  by  the  physical  sorrows  of 

the  birth.  Thus  DuSSinn  leads  over  to  the  fact 
in  which  Abraham  approved  himself  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith :  the  Lokd  called  him  as  standing 
alone,  as  it  were  a  solitary  tree,  but  of  course  in 
order  to  bless  and  multiply  him  (see  Text,  and 
Oram.).  The  verbs  '-to  bless  and  multiply" 
play  a  chief  part  in  the  promise  given  to  Abra- 
ham. Therefore  the  Prophet  points  to  these 
here  (comp.  Gen.  xxii  17;  xii.  2,  3;  xiii.  15, 
16;  xviii.  18,  etc.).  Through  long  decennials 
and  up  to  years  when  posterity  was  no  longer 
naturally  to  be  expected,  Abraham  had  stood 
alone  like  a  tree  in  a  wide  field,  about  which, 
even  after  long  years,  there  appeared  no  .sign  of 
young  growth  from  seeds  falling  from  it.  But 
he  was  not  on  that  account  weak  in  faith.  And 
thus  he  is  a  comforting  example  to  his  posterity. 
For  that  Zion  that  the  Prophet  has  in  mind, 
which  will  be  contemporary  with  the  Servant  of 
God,  and  wasted  and  forsaken  (comp.  xlix.  14 
sqq.),  shall  also  grow  up  again  and  have  a  nume- 
rous .seed  and  become  a  glorious  garden  of  the 
Lokd.  By  pointing  to  believing  Abraham,  the 
Prophet  lets  it  be  understood  that  just  and  only 
on  the  condition  of  a  faith  like  Abraham's  can 
wasted  Zion  become  again  a  paradise  (pi*.  Gen. 
ii.  15;  Joel  ii.  3).  Unbelieving  Israel,  however, 
remains  a  waste  1 

3.  Hearken  unto  me^ — not  be  abo- 
lished.— Vers.  4-6.  This  section  begins  with  a 
summons  to  hearken,  still  more  emphatic  than 
the  preceding.  It  reminds  one  of  xlix.  1.  The 
Lord  will  let  a  new  law  go  forth,  He  will  pro- 
mulgate a  new  right  to  the  nations.  According 
to  xlii.  1-4;  xlix.  6,  it  is  the  Servant  of  God  that 
is  the  medium  of  this  new  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah's. The  Thorah  here  spoken  of  is,  therefore, 
the  Zionitic  law,  or  the  Gospel,  and  the  right 
that  will  be  set  for  a  light  to  the  nations  is  the 
new  ordinance  which,  resting  on  the  fact  of  the 
ofiering  made  on  Golgotha,  makes  faith,  and  no 
longer  works,  the  central  point  of  subjective  per- 
formance. I  repeat  here  expressly,  that  I  do  not 
ascribe  to  the  Prophet  this  knowledge,  but  that 
I  only  explain  here  what  is  objectively  implied 
in  the  Prophet's  words,  but  not  clearly  known 
by  him. 

If  this  new  Thorah  is  promulgated,  then,  on 
the  one  hand,  "  righteousness  is  come 
near"  that  avails  with  God  (xlvi.  12,  13),  and 
with  it  salvation  is  gone  forth  (i.  e.,  given 
out,  offered  lo  all) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
time  also  of  universal  judgment  has  arrived.  For 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  appeared,  then 
the  time  of  judgment  has  come.  But  the  judg- 
ment begins  at  the  house  of  God.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Eomans  is  the  first  act 
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of  the  world's  judgment  (Matth.  xxiv.).  We 
men  living  at  present  are,  therefore,  already  in 
the  world's  juilginent.  In  this  time,  then,  of  the 
publishing  of  the  Zionitic  law  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  world's  judgment  on  the  other,  the 
isles  shall  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  on 
his  arm  {iHl  symbolically  =  protection,  sup- 
port, hence  singular;  whereas  before  in  ';?"II 
IBiJt!/'  the  word  is  taken  in  the  physical  sense, 
therefore  the  plural).  Here  it  is  intimated,  there- 
fore, that  just  the  isles,  i.  e.,  the  remote,  heathen 
nations,  especially  of  the  West,  in  that  last  time, 
that  is  to  be  both  a  time  of  salvation  and  of  judg- 
ment, will  accept  salvation.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Prophet  says  nothing  of  Israel's  believing 
on  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  on  His  law. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  hint  of  that  conflict  in  which 
Israel  stood  after  the  appearance  of  the  Servant 
and  still  stands:  either  to  cleave  to  the  gospel 
with  the  Gentiles  and  thereby  to  disappear  as  a 
nation,  or  to  reject  the  gospel  and  thereby  to  be 
themselves  rejected,  yet  to  be  preserved  as  a  na- 
tion for  the  time  when,  without  jealousy  or  com- 
petition, the  kingdom  of  Grod  shall  appear  as  the 
kingdom  of  David,  and  will   be  still  one  flock 

under  one  Shepherd.     On  pbn"  comp.  on  xlii.  4. 

Of  course  Israel  acts  thus  from  no  praiseworthy 
motives,  but  from  obstinacy  and  pride.  And 
hence  fleshly  Israel  shall  be  destroyed  in  the 
judgment.  In  ver,  6  the  Prophet  commands  to 
consider  heaven  and  earth.  The  heavens,  seem- 
ingly so  firm  ( firinanientam,  arepecj/xa)  shall  vanish 
away  like  smoke,  the  earth  that  bears  all,  will 
become  worm-eaten  and  rotten  and  p*3  away  as 
an  old  garment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
shall  perish  just  so.  But  the  salvation  of  Jeho- 
vah shall  be  forever  and  his  righteousness 
shall  not  perish.  Therefore  whoever  possesses 
this  salvation  and  this  righteousne.ss  shall  be  pre- 
served. It  is  not  said  that  whoever  is  dug  out  of  the 
fountain  of  Abraham  shall  be  blessed.  But  he  that 
will  follow  the  call  of  the  Lord  as  Abraham,  he 
that  takes  His  law  and  believes  Him,  he  .shall  be 
blessed,  though  he  were  a  heathen.  Whoever 
does  not  believe,  though  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
after  the  flesh,  shall  perish  away  just  as  (see 
Tejct.  and  Oram.)  the  heaven  and  earth.  Thus 
the  diflTerence  between  Israel  and  Gentiles  disap- 
pears. He  that  has  not  the  ''salvation"  and 
"  righteousness "  of  the  Lord  is  a  mere  earth 
inhabitant,  whether  of  the  race  of  Israel  or  not, 
and  as  such  he  shall  perish  with  the  earth. 

4.    Hearken    unto   me generation. — 

Vers.  7,  8.  For  the  third  timj  we  hear  the  sum- 
mons to  hearken.     This  time  it  is  not  addressed 


to  Israel,  but  to  all  those  that  know  the  tme 
righteousness,  and  have  the  law  of  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  in  their  hearts.  "  Those  that  know 
righteousness "  difier  from  "  those  that  follow 
after  righteousness"  only  so  far  as  that  one  must 
first  know  righteousness  before  he  can  follow  alter 
it.  It  is  implied  that,  not  a  mere  outward  ac- 
quaintance is  meant,  but  one  truly  inward  and 
experimental.  With  this  agrees  the  additional 
clause  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my  law. 
From  this  is  seen:  1)  That  not  the  outward  Israel 
is  meant,  that  received  the  Mosaic  law  outwardly. 
The  words  manifestly  contain  an  express  antithe- 
sis (comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  which  seems  to  rest  on 
our  text).  2)  That  here,  too,  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah is  thought  of.  For  this  new,  higher  law 
is  in  xlii.  4,  expressly  called  His  law,  and  the 
Thorah  of  which  ver.  4  .speaks,  can  be  no  other 
than  that  of  which  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is 
called  to  be  the  mediator.  Just  on  this  account, 
however,  the  nation,  in  whose  heart  is  the  law  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  cannot  be  regarded  here 
as  itself  appertaining  to  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah," 
as  Del.  [also  J.  A.  A.]  supposes.  The  people  that 
has  the  righteousness  and  the  law  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  in  their  hearts  is  not  the  people  of  Israel. 
It  is  a  great  people,  a  more  numerous  congrega- 
tion. It  is  believing  mankind,  the  congregation 
of  those  born  again,  the  spiritual  Israel,  in  dis- 
tinction from  unbelieving  mankind,  the  world. 
This  believing  congregation  has  ever  and  every- 
where to  contend  with  the  world.  It  is  hated 
and  persecuted  by  the  world  (Matth.  x.  34  sqq.; 
2  Tim.  iii.  12).  But  it  can  rest  assured  of  the 
protection  of  its  Lord.  Hence  the  exhortation: 
fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither 
be  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings.  For  the 
moth  shall  eat  them  up  as  a  garment,  and 
the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool.     There 

is  a  play  of  sound  in  the  original  '^i'  D^JX'  and 
DO  D7;3X'  that  cannot  be  well  reproduced  in  an- 
other language.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the 
figure  of  the  garment  recurs  (1.  9;  li.  6),  and  the 
second  time  for  that  of  the  moth  (1.  9).  Both  are 
here  combined  and  strengthened  by  the  rlictori- 
cal  variation,  ''  the  worm  shall  eat  theai  like 
wool."  DD,  probably  from  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  ''to  spring",  allied  to  010,  is  the  Greek 
CT^tr  (Matth.  vi.  19,  comp.  BocHART,  Hieroz.,  Lib. 
IV.,  cap.  2.5).  The  concluding  clause,  but  my 
righteousness,  etc.,  ver.  8  b,  corresponds  in 
part  verbatim  to  the  close  of  ver.  6 ;  only  that 
here,  too,  for  the  sake  of  variety  there  occurs  a 
transposition  of  the  notions. 


2.  ISRAEL  EXHORTS  THE  LORD  TO  A  NEW  DISPLAY  OF  HIS  ANCIENT  POWER, 
AND  HOPES  FOR  THE  BEST  FROM  IT. 

Chapter  LI.  9-11. 

9      Awake !  Awake !  put  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord  ; 
Awake!  as  in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  generation  of  old. 
Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Bahab, 
And  wounded  the  dragon  ? 


CHAP.  LI.  9-11. 
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pass  over  ? 


10  Art  thou  not  it  wh^h  hath  dried  the  sea, 
The  waters  of  the  great  deep  ; 

That  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to 

11  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Loed  shall  return, 
And  come  with  singing  unto  Zion  ; 

And  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  head : 

They  shall  obtain  gladness  and  joy  ; 

And  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  iiee  away. 


TEXTUAL  AND   GEAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  tho  reourrenoe  of  the  wordH :  Ver.  9. 
D'D'71U-piin-'7'7n  Poel. 3Sn  Hiph. 

Ver.  9.  □•D7lJ?  ni "in  depends  on  the  3  before 'D', 
and  not,  as  Hrrzia  and  Hahn  suppose,  on  "'O'';  for  the 
expression  jl'nn  'D'  never  occurs,  and  the  absence  of 
the  preposition  before  nnil  is  according  to  common 
usage  (comp.  xlviii.  9,  H;  xlvi.  5;  xliv.  28,  etc.).  On  the 
other  hand  the  DTD  ^D^  is  a  frequent  expression  (xxiii. 
7 ;  xxxvii.  26 ;  Mich.  Tii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  26 ;  Ps.  xliv.  2  ;  2 
Kings  xix.  2o;  Lam.  i.  7;  ii.  17).  The  expression 
D'd'7)J?  ^\^'^\'\'^\  does  not  occur  again.  The  plural, 
D'D7lJ?)  expressing  the  relative  notion  of  an  immea- 
surable duration  of  time  past  or  to  come  {comp.  Ixiii. 
11),  belongs  to  the  words  that  occur  only  in  Part  Second. 

Ter.  10.  nOtSTI,  according  to  the  Masoretic  pointing 
with  double-Pashta  (comp.  Olsh.,  g  41,  k,  47,  c.  Anm.\ 
should  be  read  as  Milel  [accented  on  the  penult. — Ta.], 
consequently  regarded  as  third  pers.  fern.  perf.    Then 


the  expression  must  be  taken  in  a  relative  sense  (Ge- 
SEN.,  §  100,  Rem.).  But  this  punctuation  seems  to  me  a 
needless  refinement.  For  there  is  no  grammatical  or 
logical  ground  for  departing  from  the  simple  and  natu- 
ral construction  of  the  verse,  according  to  which  the 
word  is  a  parallel  participle  to  the  foregoing  nDinBH. 
Ver.  11.  The  verse  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  from 
XXXV.  10.  The  only  difference  is  the  small  one  of  ny'W 
1DJ  in  our  text  instead  of  the  1DJ1  U't^'  of  xxxv.  10, 
which  may  be  referred  to  an  error  of  transcription.  In 
xxxv.  ver.  9  concludes  with  the  words  D'Swj  oSni. 
Our  ver.  10  also  concludes  with  D^  7IKJ.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  thus  ending  ver.  10,  the  Prophet  was  re- 
minded of  xxxv.  9,  and  that  occasioned  his  repeating 
here  the  words  that  there  follow,  viz.,  xxxv.  10.  But  it 
is  not  correct,  when  Hitzig  remarks,  that  ver.  11  does 
not  suit  the  context  because  here  those  delivered  from 
Egypt  are  meant.  For  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  is 
only  a  type  of  that  of  final  history. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


Awake flee  a'way. — Vers.  9-11.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  almo.st  dramatic  arrangement 
that  the  Prophet  observes,  Zion  now  takes  up  the 
discourse.  It  is  so  bold  as  to  return  exhortation 
for  exportation.  For  if  Israel  was  reminded  in 
vers.  1-6  of  what  it  needed  to  do  for  its  salvation, 
it  in  turn  summons  the  Loed  to  do  His  part  now, 
i.  e.,  in  the  time  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
last  time,  as  He  did  in  the  beginning  time,  in 
Egypt.  There  is  in  ''1^;'  "  awake"  a  slight  in- 
timation that  the  arm  of  the  LoBD  has  slept,  i.  e., 
that  there  has  been  a  pause  in  the  display  of  its 
power.  How  else  could  the  destruction  and  deso- 
lation (ver.  3)  of  Zion,  and  its  consequent 
second  and  greatest  exile  have  come  about? 
Thrice  is  the  cry  "awake"  called  out  to  the 
arm  of  the  Loed,  as  to  one  lying  in  deepest 
slumber,  and  that  can  only  be  wakened  by  re- 
peated calling.  Comp.  Hi.  1 ;  Jud.  v.  12.  Put 
on  strength,  equip  one's  self  with  strength,  is  a 
figure  drawn  from  the  arming  of  a  warrior  with 
pieces  of  armor.  The  naked  arm  is  thought  of 
as  weaker,  that  covered  with  brazen  bands  as 
stronger,  firmer,  better  able  to  resist  (comp.  lii. 


1;  Pe.  xciii.  1).  HiTZiO  cites  Homee,  U.  19,  36, 
dvaeo  d'alKyv  ;  Dblitzsch,  Kev.  xi.  17,  Aa^jidveiv 
iiivafuv.  And  now  the  Lobd's  former  doings  are, 
as  it  were,  held  up  to  Him  as  an  example .  Art 
thou  not  He  that  cut  Rahab  asunder,  etc. 
Eahab,  properly  ferocia,  then  designation  of  a 
monstrum  marinum,  in  which  sense  it  corresponds 
to  y^f},  and  thence,  like  the  latter,  which  = 
"the  crocodile,"  a  symbolical  name  for  Egypt 
(comp.  on  XXX.  7).  On  p3ri  comp.  List  and 
Ezek.  xxix.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14. 

In  ver.  10,  reference  is  further  made  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  Bed  sea  and  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  it.  Therefore  here  again  we 
find  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  as 
a  type  of  the  last  and  final  redemption.  In  ver. 
11 '(see  Text,  and  Oram.)  the  Prophet,  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  context,  expresses  the  confi- 
dence that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  will,  indeed,  m 
the  last  time  give  proof  again  of  its  power  dis- 
played in  ancient  time,  and  that  therefore  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Loed  shall  return  home  to  Zion 
with  rejoicings  and  to  everlasting  joy. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


3.  JEHOVAH  SPEAKS:  HE  REPLIES  TO  ISRAEL'S  EXHORTATION  WITH  EX- 
HORTATION, AND  HOLDS  UP  TO  HIS  SERVANT  THE  ORIGIN,  MEANS  AND 
GOAL  OF  HIS  LABOR. 

Chapter  LI.  12-16. 

12  I,  6ve7i  I,  am  he  that  comforteth  you  : 

Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die  ? 
And  of  the  son  of  man  which  shall  be  "made  as  grass  ; 

13  And  forgettest  the  Loed  thy  Maker, 

That  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; 

And  hast  feared  continually  every  day 

Because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor, 

"As  if  he  'were  ready  to  destroy  ? 

And  where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ? 

14  "The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed, 
And  ''that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit, 

Nor  that  his  bread  should  fail. 

15  'But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 

That  'divided  the  sea,  whose  waves  roared  : 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name. 

16  And  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth, 

And  I  have  covered  thee  in  the  shadow  of  mine  hand, 

*That  I  may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 

And  say  unto  Zion,  Tiiou  art  my  people. 


*  Or,  made  himself  ready. 

*  gicen.  b  As  he  took  aim. 

^  he  iviU  not  die  away  to  the  pit.  and  will  not  want  his  bread. 
'  Isiilleth,  LowTH. — Te.J 


0  The  one  bowed  down  hastens. 

«  And. 

8  To  plant — to  lay^  etc. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  ver.  14, 
n>'Jf,  oomp.  Jer.  ii.  20;  ilviii.  12;  ver.  16  1017  'S  niri''  ; 
the  expression  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  Jer.  x.  16; 
xxxi.  35:  xxxii.  18;  xlvi.  18;  xlyiii.  15;  I.  34;  li.  19,57. 
It  seems  original  with  Amos,  where  it  appears  now  in  a 
simpler  form  (v.  8;  ix.  6),  now  in  a  more  extended 
form  (iv.  13 ;  V.  27> 

Ver.  12.  In  nX-'D  the  'D  is  eelf-evidently  qualin. 
The  expression  also  corresponds  in  sound  to  K'n^flX 
ver.  9.  The  Prophet  uses  freedom  in  respect  to  gender 
and  number.  After  DJOnjO  he  puts  the  sing.  nS-'n, 
and  after  the  feminine  ''Nl'ni  JIX-'D  the  masculines 
n^E^ni  and  nnSHI,  according  as  the  notion  Zion  or 
Israel  is  uppermost.  The  Yav  consec.  after  ni<~'D  ex- 
presses the  effect,  and  hence  is  =  ut ;  qualis  eras,  ut 
timeres.   Thus  nX-'n  by  no  means  signifies  "  how  little 


GEAMMATICAL. 

art  thou?"  (Knobel).  For  the  same  interrogative  form 
may  mean  :  "  how  great  art  thou  ?"  comp.  Judg.  ix.  28. 
And  any  way  "'0  niay,  regardless  of  size  great  or  small, 
inquire  for  tho  occasioning  quality  generally.  Corap. 
ver.  19  and  nX~''D  Ruth  iii.  10  witli  the  same  phrase, 
Kuth  iii.  9  ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4, 11. 
Ver.  13.    One  may  supply  Vi'n  "  his  arrows  "  after 

T      ■ 

pi3  (Ps.  xi.  2;  oomp.  Isa.  vii.  13) ;  still,  without  an  ex- 
pressed object,  the  word  also  means  "to  aim"  (P8. 
xxi.  13). 

Ver.  14.  nn3n7  yno  is  construed  as  e.  j.,  mriD 
n5^07  Gen,  xxvii.  20.  Pi^^  is  "to  bow"  transitive  and 
intransitive.  Here  it  means  the  one  bowed  down  by 
chains  or  the  HD^HD  (Jer.  xx.  2;  xxix.  26;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  10).    nnsn  is  a  metonymy  as  in  xiv.  17,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  I,  even  I should  fail.— Vers.  12-14. 

Jehovah  enters  here  as  the  third  and  most  ex- 
alted person  of  the  dialogue.  The  "I,  even  I" 
corresponds  to  the  "  awake,  -Avraks"  of  ver.  9  and 
replies  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  "  He  that 
comforteth  you"  refers  bade  to  the  double 
DnJ  '  comforted "  ver.  3.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord 
would  say:  Have  ye  not  heard  that  I,  I  Jehovah 
am  He  that  comforts  Zion?  Are  ye  not  com- 
petently a,ssiired  of  this  ?     Who  art  thou,  now. 


that  thou  fearest  a  man  that  will  die?  (See  Text, 
and  Gram.).  Man  that  dies,  the  son  of  man  who 
is  given  away  as  grass,  such  is  the  enemy  that 
Israel  ought  not  to  fear.  There  could  be  no  men- 
tion of  this  fear,  were  it  not  that  Israel  forgot 
Jehovah,  who,  as  Maker  of  His  people  (xliii.  1) 
stretcher  forth  of  the  heavens  and  founder 
of  the  earth  (xl.  22 ;  xlii.  5  ;  xliv.  24 ;  xlv.  12) 
surely  offered  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  trusting  in 
Him.     Forgetting  Jehovah  is  really  the  cause 


CaiAP.  LI.  12-16. 
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both  of  fearing  men  (ver.  12)  and  of  the  continual 
trembling  (ver.  13).  The  mention  of  one  effect 
before  and  of  the  other  after  the  cause,  thus  pro- 
ceeding in  the  one  case  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
in  the  other  from  cause  to  effect,  though  not  quite 
exact,  is  still  a  common  way  of  speaking  (comp. 
Amos  V.  10-12 ;  Jer.  ii.  9  sq. ;  xlix.  19  sq. ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  9).  Evidently  and  hast  trembled 
every  day,  etc ,  ver.  13,  makes  stronger  the  ex- 
pression of  ver.  ]  2,  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively. To  understand  by  "the  oppressor" 
the  Babylonian  oppressor  (Knobel)  is  only  pos- 
sible to  one  that  has  no  conception  of  the  wide 
reach  of  the  prophetic  gaze.  Though  Babylon 
may  be  included,  it  cannot  be  all  that  is  meant, 
for  the  Prophet  sees  together  all  that  Israel  feels 
as  an  loppressor  until  the  end.  Moreover  the 
expression  is  founded  on  Deut.  xxviii.  53,  55,  57, 
and  is  used  by  Isaiah  here  and  xxix.  2,  7  in  this 
sense,  and  besides  only  by  Jer.  xix.  9.  1t^«3  = 
"according  as,''  and  thus  expresses  that  the 
trembling  is  in  proportion  to  the  aiming  of  the 
oppressor. 

"  But  where  is  the  fury  of  the  opprea- 
Bor  ? "  asks  the  Lord,  anticipating,  as  it  were, 
the  future.  The  question  intimates  that  a  time 
will  come  when  that  fury  sliall  suddenly  vani.sh. 
With  this  wondrously  quick  disappearance  of  the 
oppressor  connects  the  instant,  and  unhindered 
release  of  the  captives.  Prison  scenes  appear 
here  before  the  Prophet's  mind:  he  sees  captives 
bent  under  the  weight  of  chains,  or,  worse  still, 
by  racking  instruments,  who  are  now  quickly  let 
go,  and  thus  escape  a  dreadful  fate  of  alow  dying 
to  the  pit  (a  pregnant  construction)  for  want  of 
necessary  food. 

2.  But  I  am My  people. — Vers.  15,16. 

I  regard  both  these  verses  as  the  address  of  Je- 
hovah to  His  Servant.  Such  an  address  is  not 
out  of  place,  but  the  contrary,  if  we  were  right  in 
regarding  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  as  taking  part 
in  the  dialogue  and  the  vers.  1-8  as  His  words. 
'32N1  "and  I"  answers  to  the  double  'JJi*  ver. 
12  as  a  similar  beginning.  The  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah has  also  great  conflicts  to  endure.  The 
world  storms  against  Him  like  a  raging  sea  (Ps. 
ii.  1;  Isaiah  Ivii.  20).  Hence  Jehovah,  to 
strengthen  Him,  calls  Himself  in  relation  to  Him 
Sis  God,  that  has  power  over  the  sea,  to  raise  it 
up  and,  naturally,  to  quiet  it  again  (xvii.  12,  13; 
xxiii.  11;  1.  2 ;  Ii.  10).  Jehovah  Sabaoth  is 
this  God  called,  as  Lord  of  the  heavenly  ho.sts. 
Shall  He  that  has  dominion  over  the  powers  of 
heaven  not  have  dominion  also  over  the  powers 
of  the  earth? 

The  expression  DT]  ifp  "  to  arouse  the  sea" 
occurs  first  Job  xxvi.  12.  Afterwards  comes  our 
text,  and  our  text  is  literally  reproduced  by  Jer. 
xxxi.  35.  [The  Author  has  an  argument  that 
follows  here  to  prove  that  the  language  is  origi- 
nal with  Isaiah,  and  borrowed  by  Jeremiah. 
This  is  reproduced  in  brief  in  the  Introduction, 
pp.  23,  24.  Tlie  present  amplification  adds 
nothing  to  the  clearness  of  it,  and  is  omitted  to 
save  space.  As  an  argument  it  is  not  forcible. 
His  explanation  is  that  Jeremiah  uses  the  lan- 
guage in  question  to  denote  "  a  regularly  recurring 
motion  of  the  sea,"  and  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  must  be  meant,  because  that  ia  the  only 


firmly  established  ordinance  for  the  sea's  motion 
that  can  be  classified  with  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  and  made  a  type  of  the  stability  of  God's 
covenant  with  His  people.  But  the  context  of 
Jer.  xxxi.  35  does  not  require  us  to  think  that 
Jeremiah  gives  this  application  to  the  language. 
Moreover  i'JI  in  any  of  its  accepted  meanings 
is  unsuitable  to  express  such  motion  as  the  tide. 
Besides,  to  Hebrews,  remote  as  ihey  were  from 
the  ocean,  the  tide  was  an  unfamiliar  pheno- 
menon, and  thus  does  not  appear  in  their  litera- 
ture. And  it  may  be  said  that,  in  relation  to  our 
ver.  13  a.  the  notion  of  phenomenal  stability  is 
as  much  demanded  for  ver.  15  as  in  .Jer.  xxxi.  35. 

The  best  treatment  of  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  our  text  is  borrowed  from  Jeremiah,  and 
therefore  not  genuine  Isaianic,  is  to  ignore  it  as 
frivolous.  Still,  perhaps,  the  scrutiny  which  the 
debate  occasions  may  lead  to  a  more  exact  under- 
standing of  the  language  in  question.  Tlie  LXX. 
render  Job  xxvi.  12,  □''H  i'J"',  Kar^iravcrE  Tijii 
^dWaaaav.  The  Author's  discussion  of  J'JI 
under  Ii.  4  shows  how  ambiguous  the  word  is  in 
iUelf,  and  that  we  must  rely  on  our  tact  and  the 
context  to  determine  its  meaning.  The  general 
scriptural  appeal  to  the  fea  as  proof  of  God's 
power,  is  to  the  evidence  it  gives  of  His  control- 
ling it.  It  is  the  sea  that  rages,  He  settles  it  and 
holds  it  in  bounds.  Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  8-11, 
and  Christ  stilling  the  tempest  Mark  iv.  35  sqq. 
It  seems  preferable  therefore  to  accept  Lowth's 
rendering.  ''  He  who  stilleth  the  sea,  though 
the  w^aves  thereof  roar,"  which  also  Babnes 
adopts.     Tb.] 

The  words  ver.  16  can  only  be  spoken  to  the 
Servant  of  God.  "  I  have  put  My  words  in 
Thy  mouth"  designates  both  the  task  and  the 
equipment  the  Servant  of  God  receives.  The 
words  recall  xlix.  2,  where  it  is  said  :  ''  And  He 
hath  made  My  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword."  The 
Servant  of  God  must  proclaim  the  will  of  God. 
To  be  able  to  do  this.  He  must  be  able  to  find 
the  proper,  powerful,  incisive  words  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
This  comes  about  by  God's  word  being  put  into 
His  mouth.  If  the  wrath  of  men  that  are  ene- 
mies to  the  truth  be  thereby  aroused,  the  Lord 
protects  Him  :  "  I  have  covered  Thee  in  the 
shadov7  of  My  hand."  The  same  is  said  xlix. 
2,  in  almost  the  same  words  of  the  Servant  of  the 

LoED,  viz.,  'J'^'Snn  'it  S^3.  By  this  means 
the  Servant  of  God  will  be  preserved  and  enabled 
to  carry  out  His  work.  The  aim  of  this  work  is 
that  He  may  plant  the  heavens  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Who  must 
this  Servant  of  God  be  to  whom  is  assigned  such 
a  task?  What  heaven  shall  He  plant?  what 
earth  shall  He  found?  Certainly  not  the  old 
heaven  and  the  old  earth  that  have  already  been 
planted  and  founded,  but  which,  too,  are  de.s- 
tined,  according  to  ver.  6  "  to  vanish  away  like 
smoke,  and  wax  old  like  a  garment,"  in  that 
assize  that  the  Servant  of  God  will  hold.  But 
the  Servant  of  God  will  plant  a  new  heaven  and 
found  a  new  earth  (Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22 ;  Eev.  xxi. 
1).  Concerning  the  way  in  which  He  has  done 
this  see  under  Doctrinal  and  Ethical,  p.  559,  I  6. 
But  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  also  a 
dwelling  for  the  people  of  God,  the  'Iirpap  tw- 
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/iaTiKdg,  wliich  of  course  has  not  proceeded  merely 
from  the  Twelve  Tribes.  Nevertheless  the  his- 
torical Israel  constitutes  the  frame  into  which 
the  new  humanity  will  be  joined  on  as  members. 
Hence,  as  is  said  Ixvi.  22:  "For  as  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make, 
shall  remain  before  Me, — so  sliall  your  seed  and 
your  name  remain,"  so  here  the  people  that  is  to 
populate  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  is  called 
Zion.  Jerusalem,  whicli  is  from  above  ig  the 
mother  of  us  all,  says  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  26). 

Those  that  do  not  recognize  the  Servant  of 
God  as  the  speaker  in  vers.  1-8,  must,  in  order 
to  get  tolerable  sense  out  of  our  passage,  assume 
that  Jehovah  is  the  subject  of  "to  plant,"  "to 
found"  and  "to  say."  Let  this  even  be  justified 
respecting  "to  plant"  and  "to  found,"  yet  it  re- 
mains inexplicable  how  Jehovah  should  put  His 
word  in  Zion's  mouth,  in  order  that  He,  Jehovah, 
may  say  :  thou  art  My  people. — Others,  as  HlT- 
ZIG,  take  the  three  infinitives  in  a  gerundive 
sense:  in  planting  a  heaven,  and  founding  an 
earth,  and  saying  to  Zion,  etc.  Apart  from  the 
planting  and  founding  of  heaven  and  earth  being 
made  to  mean  only  a  new  order  of  things  on  this 
earth,  or  even  a  new  founding  of  Israel  as  a  state, 


one  can  never  prove  that  the  Loed  thereby  put 
His  word  into  the  mouth  of  His  Servant,  and 
thereby  protected  Him,  in  that  He  renewed  heaven 
and  earth.  For  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  will  still  stand  in  need  of  inspira- 
tion after  heaven  and  earth  are  become  new. — 
Less  justifiable  still,  grammatically,  is  the  expo- 
sition of  Hahn,  who  would  take  'Ul  ;7DJ7 
simply  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  future  :  I  will 
plant.  He  appeals  to  the  usage  that  permits  the 
use  of  TTD  with  following  7  ^°^  t^^s  infin. 
constr.  to  paraphrase  the  verb.  fin.  But  there  can 
be  no  mention  of  this  here,  not,  indeed,  because 
irn  is  wanting,  which  would  make  no  diflference, 
but  because  the  subject  is  wanting.  For  accord- 
ing to  Hahn  'Ul  ifOii  should  represent  an  in- 
dependent sentence.  But  for  that  at  least  a  sub- 
ject   were   requisite.       It    must    at   least    read 

^tap?  OJS.  But  as  a  subject  is  every  way 
wanting,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  'Ul  J?t3J 7 
can  only  be  construed  as  a  dependent  infinitive 
clause. 


4.    THE  PROPHET  SPEAKS.    HE  EXHORTS   ISRAEL  TO  TAKE  TO  HEART  THE 
COMFORT  THAT  JEHOVAH  DISPENSES. 

Chapter  LI.  17-23. 

17  Awake  !  Awake !  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem, 

Which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury; 
Thou  hast  drunken  the  'dregs  of  the  cup  of  ""trembling. 
And  'wrung  them  out. 

18  There  is  none  to  guide  her 

Among  all  the  sons  ivhom  she  hath  brought  forth ; 
Neither  is  there  any  that  taketh  her  by  the  hand 
Of  all  the  sons  that  she  hath  brought  up. 

19  These  two  things  'are  come  unto  thee ; 
Who  shall  be  sorry  for  thee  ? 

■"Desolation,  and  destruction,  and  the  famine,  and  the  sword : 
"By  whom  shall  I  comfort  thee  ? 

20  Thy  sons  *have  fainted. 

They  lie  at  the  head  of  all  the  streets,  as  a  "wild  bull  in  a  net : 
'They  are  full  of  the  fury  cf  the  Lord, 
The  rebuke  of  thy  God. 

21  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  afflicted, 
And  drunken,  but  not  with  wine : 

22  Thus  saith  thy  Lord  the  Lord, 

And  thy  God  that  ^pleadeth  the  cause  of  his  people, 
Behold,  I  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the  cup  of  ""trembling, 
JEven  the  'dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury  ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  drink  it  again  : 

23  But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee  : 
Which  have  said  to  thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  we  may  go  over: 
And  thou  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the  ground, 

And  'as  the  street,  to  them  that  went  over. 


1  Heb.  happened. 

•  sipped  it 
0  antelope. 

*  [convex]  top  of. 


2  Heb.  breaking. 

^  The  blow  and  the  downfall. 

'  They  that. 

i  as  a  street  for  passengers. 


«  JTow. 
t  avengeth. 


^  are  benighted, 
'  Tiding. 


CHAP.  LI.  17-23. 
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TEXTUAL  AND 

See  lAet  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  17. 

nvD.  Ver.  19.  latyni  ^^y^-au^-2^^.  ver.  20. 

T  T  V  V   "  : 

tlSj^-IDDD.  Ver.  21.  r\^2p.  Ver.  22.  D'j'iK.  Ter. 
23.  DUTO-' 

Ver.  18.  Note  the  many  liquidae,  and  the  likeness  in 
sound  of  the  conclusion  of  both  halves  of  the  verse. 
Both  impart  to  the  words  a  character  of  tenderness, 
sadness. 

Ver.  19.  Here,  too,  both  halves  of  the  verse  have  a 
similar  conclusion.  For  the  two  interjection-like  pa- 
rentheses "IT  ^^M''  'D  and  TOrUX,  each  beginning  with 
^0,  are  two  rhymes  in  sentiment.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion njn  D'Hty'reealls  Jobxiii,  20;  Prov.  xxx.  7;  comn. 
Jer.  ii.  13;  xv.  3.  flXTD  (from  SID  =  mp  Ix.  18),  and 
also  r-l  nr  'D,  W  and  -jDrUX  'D  are  undeniable 
points  of  contact  between  our  text  and  Nahum  iii.  7. 
For  our  Tflj^'lp  answers  to  the  TX'l  there;  our  "iti^  to 
niTOthere;  o'ur-^nnjS  'D  to  the  D'OniO  E/MX  ]'{<n 

"^  there. 'D  in  the  concluding  question  "inn  JN  'D 

can  only  mean  qualis.  It  is  properly  an  abbreviation 
of  ^nnjNl  'ZIJK  "p,  answering  to  the  ■'KTril  jPlX-'D, 
ver.  12. 

Ver.  20.  "TODD  means  the  same  as  iTlDIlD  (xix.  8 ; 


GRAMMATICAL. 

Hab.  i.l5,  IG)  and  iDDQ  Ps.  cxli.  10). nipt?    pori. 

pass,  only  here,  comp.  xxix.  9;  the  st.  ccms'ir.  is  ex- 
plained by  all  that  follows  being  conceived  of  as  one  no- 
tion, a  very  common  construction  In  Isaiah :  v.  11;  viii. 
6;  ix.  2;  xxviii.  9;   xiv.  6,  19;  Ivi.  9,  10,  etc. 

Ver. 22.  D'JlXof  Jehovah  only  here. y-\  with  that 

for  which  God  contends  in  the  accusative  as  in  i.  17 ; 
comp.  on  xlix.  25. 

Ver.  23.  D'Jln  "tormentors,"  occurs  only  here  in 
Isaiah,  b\it  occurs  oftenest  in  Lamentations,  where, 
however,  it  is  used  only  of  God  who  visits  men  with 
tribulation  (Lam.  i.  6, 12;  iii.  32,  33).  Only  in  Job  xix.  2, 
is  it  used,  as  here,  of  men  who  torment  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-men.  Perhaps  the  latter  passage  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  Prophet.  It  favors  this  that  he  con- 
tinues :  "  Which  have  said  to  thy  soul." Our  text  is 

the  only  one  in  all  the  Old  Testament  where  the  Kal. 
nriE^  occurs.    With  this  exception  the  verb  is  only 

usedinHithp. D''1DJ?7  may  depend  on 'O'tyfl,  but 

also  on  Vin5-  The  latter  is  more  liliely  :  first,  because 
of  the  position;  second,  because  just  in  the  connection 
with  Vin  there  is  a  strengthening  of  the  thought.  For 
the  earth  is  not  chiefly  destined  to  serve  the  use  of  the 
D'lJJ? ;  but  such  is  the  special  destination  of  a  street. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  reverse  side  of  the  redemption  of  Israel 
is  here  presented,  viz.,  the  judgment  on  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Theocracy  (comp.  xi.  14 ;  xiv.  2 ; 
XXV.  10  sqq.;  xxxiv.  1  sqq.,  etc.),  as  if  to  strength- 
en the  effect  of  light  by  contrast  with  its  cor- 
responding shadow.  But  now  it  is  the  Prophet 
that  speaks,  as  if  he,  too,  on  his  part  would  in- 
duce Israel  to  take  cheerful  courage  from  God's 
word.  Perhaps  this  section  is  meant  to  form  a 
transition  to  chap.  Iii.  For  instance,  in  this  li. 
17-23  the  population  of  Jerusalem  is  addressed, 
whereas  chap.  Iii.  speaks  of  the  holy  nation  re- 
united to  the  holy  places. 

2.  Awake rebuke  of  thy  God. — Vers. 

17-20.  The  double  'Tl^nn  corresponds  to  the 
double  '11;?  (ver.  9)  and  OJX  (ver.  12).  In  re- 
lation to  '11.;'.  the  Hithp.  involves  the  idea  of 
self  as  an  object,  =  "  rouse  thyself"  Jerusalem 
must  not  persist  in  a  state  devoid  of  comfort  and 
courage ;  it  must  wake  itself  up,  cheer  up,  rouse 
itself  (comp.  Ixiv.  6).  It  has  received  from  the 
haiid  of  its  LORD  the  cup  of  His  fury, 
which  by  its  intoxicating  conlents,  is  also  a  cup 
of  reeling,  and  has  drunk  it  to  the  dregs, 
even  sipped  it  empty.  The  figure  of  the  cup 
of  wratli  is  found  also  Pa.  Ixxv.  9  ;  Jer.  xxv.  15, 
17,  28;  xlix.  12;  li.  7  ;  Hab.  ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
31  sqq. :  Lam.  iv.  21.  The  figure  of  drinking 
divine  fury  occurs  already  Job  xxi.  20,  and  be- 
side that  (jbad.  16 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  26.  nj?|j?  (comp. 
J'5'p'  J'513  "  a  helmet,"  k4/3i?,  cupa,  Passow,  s. 
V-),  the  helm-like,  rounded  [convex]  top  of  the 
cup,  occurs  only  here  and  ver.  22.  nS^/iri  (comp. 
^T^p,  iii.  19)  that  denotes  the  efiect  of  the  drink, 
beside  here  and  ver.  17,  occurs  only  Ps.  Ix.  5. 


The  intensifying  of  the  figure  by  n'SD?  occurs 
for  substance  Obad.  16,  by  the  same  word  Pa. 
Ixxv.  9  (8),  and  (which  is  probably  an  imitation 
of  our  text)  Ezek.  xxiii.  34.  In  ver.  18  the 
figure  of  the  drunken  woman  is  continued  by 
saying,  that  none  of  the  sons  of  Zion  have  been 
in  condition  to  lead  their  drunken  mother.  What 
the  Prophet  means  by  this  figure  appears  from 
ver.  20.  What  is  said  figuratively  in  vers.  17, 
18,  is  said  without  figure  in  vers.  19,  20.  An- 
swering to  the  full  cup,  Jerusalem's  misfortune 
is,  ver.  19,  represented  as  a  double  one,  each  half, 
of  which  is  again  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
there  results  a  sort  of  arithmetical  progression. 
See  Text,  and  Oram.  Whether  our  text  or  the 
similar  one  in  Nab.  iii.  7  is  the  original,  in  cy 
opinion,  cannot  be  doubtful.  Manifestly  the  pas- 
sage in  Isaiah  is  bolder,  of  more  original  con- 
struction, it  even  sounds  harsh  compared  with 
the  smooth  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Nahum. 
The  two  interjectional  clauses  have  disappeared. 
The  bold,  and  difficult  "jDnjN  '0  ia  resolved  into 
the  sober :  "  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
thee  ?"  And  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
'0  appears  to  be  referred  to  a  human  subject  and 
not  to  the  person  of  Jehovah.  Thus  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  modern  expositors,  who  following 
the  LXX.  and  VtiLG.  take  pnjX  without  further 
ado  for  innj'  (Boettcher,  N.  ex.  krit.  JHhren- 
lese,  Nr.  765),  or  construe  '0  as  ace.  instrument. 
(H1TZI&.),  have  their  predecessor  already  in  Na- 
hum.     IIJ    is    "  eommiserari,   to    compassionate, 

sympathize  with,"  and  occurs  with  following  '_ 
and  DHJ  also  Job  ii.  11;  xlii.  11;  comp.  Jer.  xv. 
5 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xxii.  10 ;  xlviii.  17. 
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Each  of  the  two  evils  that  come  on  Jerusalem 
is,  according  to  the  parenthesis,  represented  as  a 
whole  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  whole 
is  called  "l^.G'ni  ItJ'n  "  the  blow  and  the  down- 
fall" [E.  v.,  "desolation  and  destruction"]. 
The  two  words  occur  together  as  here  lix.  7  ;  Ix. 
18  ;  Jer.  xlviii  3,  which  last  text  seems  to  lean 
on  Isa.  Ix.  IS,  because  in  both  I^C'I  TJ/  is  spoken 
of  as  something  audible.  While  ''  the  blow  " 
and  "the  downfall "  primarily  concern  the  city 
as  a  complex  of  buildings,  ^i'T  and  J"in  ''hunger 
and  sword"  relate  to  the  persons.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  these  words  occurs  in  Isaiah  only  here.  It 
occurs  more  frequently  in  .ler.,  and  Ezek.  (Jer. 
xiv.  15,  10;  xxi.  7,  etc.;  Ezek.  xiv.  21;  vi.  11; 
xii.  16).  Ver.  20  corresponds  to  ver.  18,  ex- 
plaining what  has  rendered  the  sons  of  Jeru- 
B-.tlera  incapable  of  helping  their  mother.  They 
were    themselves    overtaken    by  the  destroying 

woe.  *]  ZJ*,  which  occurs  only  in  Pual  and  Hithp. 
means  "  to  be  enveloped,  especially  by  a  night 
of  tribulation''  (comp.  Amos  viii.  13).  The 
Prophet  graphically  describes  the  scenes  that 
took  place  in  the  city  just  taken.  Thy  sons 
are  not  small  children  as  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  12;  iv. 
4,  but  children  in  general,  and  especially  the 
sons  that  ought  to  be  able  to  help  their  mother. 
At  the  corner  of  all  the  streets  tliese  un- 
fortunate children  lie.  This  expression,  also, 
appears  in  Nah.  iii.  10,  as  if  borrowed  from  our 
passage  (comp.  Lam.  ii.  19;  iv.  1),  and  Nahum 
seems  to  have  taken  our  passage  in  the  sense  of 

xiii.  16,  in  as  much  as  he  writes  •112'£3T  n'77y  DJ 
msin~73  iyS'13.  The  vigorous,  and  genuinely 
Isaianic  expression  "^^P?  Nin3  proves  the  origin- 
ality of  our  passage.  The  children  of  Jerusalem 
are  compared  to  an  antelope  entangled  in  a  net, 
and  making  desperate,  but  vain  efforts  to  free 
itself.  N1j"1  occurs  again  only  Dent.  xiv.  5,  and 
is  there  pointed  isr*-  It  signifies  a  large  kind 
of  antelope,  classified  among  the  clean  beast.s,  fit 
for  food.  Comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  Tom.  II.  p. 
367,  ed.  Lips.,   and  especially  the  remarks   of 

EosEXMDELLER,  pp.  369, 281.  D'NTOn  is  in  ap- 
position with  ^' J3.  The  words  form,  so  to  speak, 
the  bridge  between  the  figure  of  the  cup  of  fury, 
ver.  17  and  the  literal  description  in  ver.  20  a. 
so  that  ver.  20  a.  is  a  description  of  the  effect  of 
the  cup  of  fury. 

3.  Therefore  hear ■went   over. — Vers. 

21-23.  Having,  from  ver.  17  on,  described  the 
effect  of  tlie  cMip  of  fury,  the  Prophet  now  gives 
his  reason  for  calling  to  Jerusalem  "  rouse  thy- 
self." Jerusalem,  that  hitherto  wag  wretched 
(x.  30;  liv.  11),  that  was  drunken  but  not 
with  wine,  but  with  misery,  shall  hear  (xlvii. 
8)  that  its  Lord,  Jehovah,  its  God,  who  repre- 
sents His  people  in  the  judicial  contest  (3''"1  see 
Te.zt.  and  Oram.),  takes  the  cup  of  fury  out  of 
their  hand,  and  gives  it  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  Obad.  16; 
Jer.  xlix.  12 ;  xlviii.  26.  By  the  departure  of 
the  cup  of  fury  from  the  hand  of  Jerusalem  into 
the  hand  of  its  enemy  is  revealed  the  rule  of  the 
divine  nemesis.     The  enemies  had  provoked  this 


by  the  arrogance  with  which  they  had  ill- 
treated  and  abused  Jerusalem.  The  expression  : 
vffhlch  said  to  thy  soul,  hovr  dovyn,  be- 
side being  an  echo  of  Job  xix.  2,  is  a  sort  of 
metonj'my.  For  what  the  humiliation  feels  is 
named  as  that  which  the  outward  act  suffers. 
The  figure  indicates  how  wicked  and  excessive 
had  been  the  ill  u=age  inflicted  on  Israel  (comp. 
X.  5  sqq. ;  Jer.  Ii.  20  sqq).  [See  Barnes  in  loc, 
lor  rich  illustration  of  the  final  clause  from  ori- 
ental usages. — Tr.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  11.  1-3.  Here  one  clearly  recognizes 
the  evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament.  Is  it  not 
as  if  we  beard  Paul,  who  wrote  Rom.  iv,  11  sqq. ; 
Gal.  iii.  6  sqq.?  Abraham,  says  Isaiah,  is  not  merely 
the  rock  from  which  ye  are  hewn,  i.  e.  he  is  not 
merely  your  fleshly  ancestor.  Look  also  on  hia 
faith.  Become  also  his  spiritual  children ! 
"  And  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not 
his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  an 
hundred  years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadness  of 
Sarah's  womb;  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that 
what  He  had  promised  He  was  able  to  perform  " 
(Rom.  iv.  19-21).  So  ye  should  have  a  firm 
faith  that  God  can  make  also  the  ruins  of  Zion 
into  an  Eden,  and  her  waste  places  into  a  garden 
of  God.  And  this  hope  we  ought  ever  to  have 
respecting  the  Church  of  the  Lord.  If  it  has 
even  become  a  *^solUarias  Abraham  ct  sicut  deser- 
lum  ct  ruina,"  still  it  may  hope  to  become  a 
paradise  and  garden  of  God.  And  just  so  may 
the  individual  " epucopus  et  pastor"  cheer  him- 
self in  such  away,  "ut  credat,  ministeriam  suum 
non  esse  inefficax,  etiamsi  in  specie  nullus  fructua 
videatur  sequi"  (Luther). 

2.  On  Ii.  4-6.  Tlie  time  when  the  gospel,  the 
tidings  of  justification  by  faith,  went  forth  into 
the  world  was  at  once  a  time  of  salvation  and  of 
judgment.  For  these  tidings  were  despised  by 
the  Jews  and  received  with  joy  by  the  Gentiles. 
Hence  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which 
needed  to  happen  to  the  house  of  God.  Had 
Israel  received  the  gospel,  it  would  have  disap- 
peared among  the  Gentiles.  We  see  this  daily 
in  the  case  of  single  Israelitish  families  that  are 
converted  to  Christianity.  They  mix  with  the 
Gentiles  and  disappear  in  their  preponderant 
numbers.  Such  would  have  been  the  case  with 
all  Israel  had  the  nation  en  masse  believed  on 
Christ.  Just  by  its  unbelief  it  was  preserved  as 
a  nation.  At  last,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  have  entered  in,  all  Israel,  too,  will 
become  believing.  That  is,  the  fxAoy;;,  the  rem- 
nant, will  become  so.  All  the  rest  of  Isr.iel,  all 
the  'l(Tpo<)A  aapiui(6r,  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
judgment,  and,  with  the  earthly  heaven  and  the 
earthly  earth  and  all  earthly  minded  men  on  it, 
they  shall  pass  away  like  smoke  in  the  wind,  or 
like  a  garment  consumed  by  fire.  But  every- 
thing that  will  have  laid  hold  on  the  salvation 
of  the  Servant  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
shall  be  called  Zion,  and  will  belong  to  the  Bride 
of  the  Lord,  whose  wedding-day  will  then  have 
come.  The  people  of  Israel  will,  indeed,  even 
then  retain  their  individuality,  as  generally  every 
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creature  that  becomes  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  will  retain  its  speciflo  peculiarity.  Indeed, 
Israel  will  ever  remain  what  it  was :  the  son  of 
the  house,  the  first-born.  But  then  it  will  as- 
sume this  position  without  prejudice  or  disregard 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  without  danger  for 
itself.  For  no  one  will  then  any  more  be  able  to 
make  of  any  avail  personal  reputation  or  personal 
merit,  but  all  will  recognize  that  they  are  what 
they  are  by  God's  grace. 

3.  On  li.  7,  8.  Jekome  says  of  the  PIS  'in'l 
and  the  03^3  'n^Jin  DJ?,  that  they  are  those 
''qui  habeant  legem,  qiiam  per  Jeremiam  Dominus 
pollicitur,  dlcens,  'stataam  testamentam  novum,  non 
juxta  testamentum,  quod  deposai  patribm  eorum; 
Bed  statuam  testameiitum,  dans  leges  meas  in  menti- 
bus  eorum  (Jer.  xxxi.  31  sqq.),'  ut  nequaquam 
vivaTit  juxta  literam,  sed  juxta  spiritum  inslauranles 
naturalem  legem  in  cordibus  sttis  (Rom.  ii.  14; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  30,  31)."  But  those  who  have  the 
law  of  the  Servant  of  God  in  their  hearts,  stand 
in  the  directest  opposition  to  the  world,  and  have 
only  to  expect  the  hatred  of  the  world  in  the 
highest  degree ;  yet  even  alone  they  are  strong 
against  the  world,  and  need  not  fear  its  rage 
(Matth.  V.  11,  12;  x.  28). 

4.  On  li.  9-11.  '■  Dicit  '  consurge,'  perinde  atque 
n  Deus  altam  somnum  dormiat."  Luthek,  Corup. 
the  sleeping  of  Jesus  in  the  boat  (Matth.  viii.  24 
sqq.—"  Arise  I  So  the  pious  pray,  not  because 
they  believe  God  is  lyin  ?  idle  in  heaven,  but 
because  they  confess  their  siotlifulness  and  their 
ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  think 
of  God  as  long  as  they  do  not  feel  His  help. 
But  although  the  flesh  supposes  He  sleeps,  and 
that  He  does  not  concern  Himself  about  our  suf- 
fering, yet  faith  raises  itself  higher  up  and  lays 
hold  on  God's  everlasting  power."  Heim  u, 
Hoffmann. — "Sentit  eeclesia  suam,  Aegyptum  et 
premitur  variis  tentalionibus  mundi,  Satanae  et 
conscientiae.  Christus  tamen  promiltit:  tristitia 
vestra  vertetur  in  gaudiam.  .  .  .  Sed  hoc  molestum 
est,  quod  Christus  et  Petrus  dicunt,  modicum  expect- 
andum  esse.  Videlur  enim  hoe  modicum  turn,  cum 
in  teniatione  sumus,  aeternitas  quaedam  esse,  quare 
opus  habemus  his  consolatiortibus  verbi."  LtrTHER. 
— "As  the  Prophets  appeal  to  previous  exam- 

les,  and,  as  has  happened  a  little  before,  the 
'rophet  Isaiah  quotes  Abraham's  history,  and 
here  recalls  that  of  Pharaoh,  thus  the  ancient 
books  of  Moses  are  canonized  and  confirmed,  so 
that  one  maynot  doubt  their  certainty."  Cbamee. 
— "As  the  people  of  Isra^  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity  sighed  for  deliverance  and  said :  If  the 
Lord  will  redeem  the  captives  of  Zion,  then  we 
will  be  like  those  that  dream ;  then  our  mouth 
shall  be  full  of  laughter,  and  our  tongue  full  of 
singing  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1,  2) ;  and  as  the  most  ardent 
longings  of  the  believers  in  the  ancient  world 
were  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  as  old 
Jacob  says :  '  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 
Loed'  (Gen.  xlix.  18),  so  we  are  to  long  for  nothing 
more  than  for  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment, 
in  which  also  John  precedes  us  with  the  wor4s : 
'Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus  1'  after  it  was  said: 
'I  come  quickly.  Amen'  (Bev.  xxii.  20). 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  the  signs  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  we  should  raise  up  our  heads 
because  our  salvation  draws  near  (Luke  xxi.  18). 
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There  will  be  no  more  suffering,  cry,  pain  (Eev. 
xxi.  4),  but  fulness  of  joy  and  lovely  existence  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  forevermore  (Ps.  xvi. 
11)."  Kenneb. 

5.  On  li.  12-14.  "I,  I  comfort  thee.  Not 
gold,  not  silver,  not  honor,  not  the  world,  but 
my  word,  my  Spirit,  shall  keep  and  protect  thee. 
Thou  fearest  men  that  terrify  thee.  Why  then 
dost  thou  not  let  thyself  be  raised  up  wlien  / 
comfort?  For  I  am  God  that  fill  heaven  and 
earth.  They  are  water-bubbles,  moths,  stalks  of 
straw,  drops  in  the  bucket,  dust  in  the  balance, 
burning  thorns.  I  am  a  comforter,  not  alarmer, 
although  the  flesh  in  time  of  tribulation  so  judges. 
1  am  thy  Creator,  not  thine  executioner  or  tor- 
mentor, and  my  power  is  so  great  that  I  have 
spread  out  the  heavens  and  founded  the  earth. 
Hence  thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear  that  I  have  not 
strength  enough  to  redeem  thee."  Heim  and 
Hoffmann. — -"God  often  withdraws  from  us 
consolationes  rerum,  so  that  the  consolatio  verbi  may 
have  room  and  operation  with  us."  Foerstee. — 
■'What  is  man?  What  is  he  good  for?  What 
can  he  profit,  or  what  harm  can  he  do  (Ecclus. 
xviii.  7 ;  Ps.  Ivi.  12 ;  cxviii.  6)  ?  And  if  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  (Rom.  viii.  31)? 
As  is  to  be  seen  in  the  examples  of  Pharaoh, 
Sennacherib  and  countless  others."  Ckameb. 

6.  On  li.  15,  16.  In  the  second  Psalm  it  is 
said :  ''  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
cast  away  their  cords  from  ns."  And  in  Ps.  xvi.: 
"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  Therefore  will  not  we  fear  though  the 
earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the 
waters  thereof  roar,"  etc.  The  Lord  who  has 
power  over  the  sea,  and  over  those  powers  that 
rage  like  the  sea,  protects  His  servant  against  this 
raging.  The  Servant  of  the  LoBD  does  not  speak 
of  himself,  but  what  He  speaks  He  speaks  as  the 
Father  has  said  to  Him  (Jno.  xii.  49,  50).  And 
even  if  what  He  has  spoken  and  done  according 
to  the  Father's  will  bring  Him  on  the  cros.s,  still 
this  bitter  day  of  death  is  followed  by  a  glorious 
day  of  resurrection.  And  this  day  of  the  resur- 
rection is  a  second  creative  day.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  better  world.  The  glorified 
life,  which  in  Christ  entered  into  this  world  oiit 
of  the  cavern  of  the  grave,  w.is  not  confined  to  His 
person.  Rather  it  has  penetrated  from  Him 
forth,  bv  word  and  sacrament,  to  all  men.  As 
through"  the  first  Adam  death  seized  also  the  cre- 
ation, so  through  the  second  Adam  the  glorified 
life  communicates  itself  to  the  whole  creation. 
Not  only  a  new  humanity  will  be  formed  from 
Him,  but  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Thus 
it  can  be  said  of  the  Servant  of  God,  that  He 
plants  the  heaven  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
earth.  ,      ,  ,    „ 

7.  On  H.  15,  16.  "  Comfort  lor  the  sacred  office 
of  the  ministry.  1)  On  account  of  the  founder, 
who  is  God  Himself.  As  the  great  lords,  when 
they  isstie  commands,  use  their  titles  m  advancp, 
and  subscribe  themselves  by  their  lands  and  peo- 
ples, so  -God  does  also,  who  is  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
He 'is  strong  and  reputable  enough.  2)_  This 
founder  and  beginner  Himself  makes  those  in  the 
gospel  ministry  capable  persons  to  discharge  the 
office  of  the  Spirit.     For  our  ability  is  of  God  (2 
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Cor.  iii.  5).  3)  The  word  that  they  preach  is  not 
their  own,  but  God's  word,  which  He  Himself 
puts  into  their  mouths  (Matth.  x.  20).  4)  God 
takes  the  preachers  under  His  guidance,  protec- 
tion and  shelter,  and  covers  them  under  the  sha- 
dow of  His  hand,  hides  them  secretly  with  Him- 
self against  every  man's  arrogance  (Ps.  xxxi.  21). 
5)  Their  office  is  dear  and  precious  before  God, 
because  through  them  not  only  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  laid,  but  also  heaven  is  set  with 
glorious  plants  of  honor  that  shall  grow  and 
bloom  in  all  eternity  to  the  glory  of  God." — • 
Crameb. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  li.  4-6.  Missionary  Sermon.  The  Lord 
says:  "This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  Matth.  xxiv. 
14.  According  to  this,  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  missions  and  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
The  former  belongs  to  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  the  latter.  The  judgment  of  the  world  does  not 
come  before  missions  have  accomplished  their 
task,  and  at  the  same  time  missions  offer  to  men 
what  they  must  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  stand 
in  judgment.  If  now,  beside  this,  all  believing 
souls  long  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause only  by  that  will  our  redemption  be  accom- 
plished (Luke  xxi.  18),  and  the  first  three  peti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  heard,  so,  from  the 
view-point  of  Christianity,  the  wish  is  justified, 
that  missions  may  soon  accomplish  their  work, 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  may  soon  come.  In 
this  li&s  a  motive  to  be,  not  neglectful,  but  dili- 
gent and  zealous  in  missionary  labor.  Thus  we 
may  discourse  in  this  wise  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  last  judgment  and  missions,  and  show  :  1 ) 
how  the  coming  of  the  judgment  depends  on  mis- 
sions accomplishing  their  task  (vers.  4,  5,  the  law 
of  the  Lord  and  His  righteousness  are  here;  tlie 
isles  wait.  Let  us  bring  to  them  the  former;  the 
sooner  they  come  to  all  nations,  the  sooner  will 
the  Lord  come  also,  and  with  Him  our  redemp- 
tion). 2)  How  standing  in  judgment  depends  on 
the  acceptance  of  what  missions  ofier  (ver.  6,  he 


that  has  the  righteoasness  of  Christ  will  not  de- 
spond ;  he  that  has  it  not,  will  perish). 

2.  On  li.  7,  8.  Consolation  in  time  of  persecution. 
Why  the  children  of  God  need  not  fear  the  hos- 
tility of  the  world.  1)  Because  they  are  strong 
(the  law  of  God  is  in  their  hearts,  they  have  the 
righteousness  that  avails  with  God;  God  Him- 
self lives  in  them  with  His  Spirit  and  His 
strength ;  their  cause  is  God's  cause,  therefore  the 
power  of  God  is  on  their  side).  2)  Because  the 
world  is  weak  (its  power  is  only  apparent;  the 
world  is  inwardly  hollow,  untrue,  therefore  for- 
saken of  God,  and  judged,  and  this  condition  of  be- 
ing judged  must  in  a  short  time  become  manifest). 

3.  On  li.  9-11.  These  words,  too,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  address  consolation  to  the  Church.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  facts  by  which  tlie  Lord  even  in 
ancient  time  proved  His  saving  power,  especially 
by  redeeming  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  by  leading  them  through  the  Ked 
Sea.  God  is  still  the  same  that  He  was  then.  His 
arm  is  still  just  as  strong.  Therefore  He  can  do 
again  what  He  did  then.  Hence  the  children  of 
God,  to-day  also,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
fury  of  the  dragon,  from  the  deep  waters  through 
which  they  must  pass.  They  shall  arrive  pros- 
perously at  their  goal,  and  everlasting  joy  shall 
be  their  portion  (Ixvi.  14;  Jno.  xvi.  22). 

4.  On  li.  12-14.  Warning  against  the  fear  of 
man.  1 )  It  is  a  sin.  For  it  is  to  forget  what  God 
has  already  done  for  us,  and  what  He  promises. 
2)  It  is  folly;  for  men  are  powerless  and  per- 
ishing. 

5.  On  li.  1-5,  16.  Even  though  the  world  tosses 
and  rages  ever  so  much,  still  let  us  hold  fast  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  for  in  Him  we  find 
1)  the  divine  truth,  2)  the  mo.st  powerful  protec- 
tion, 3)  particip.ition  in  divine  glory  (the  new 
heaven  and  new  earth). 

6.  On  li.  17-23.  A  call  to  the  Church  mili- 
tant. Two  things  are  certainly  in  prospect  for  it: 
1)  That  here  on  earth,  for  its  trial  and  purifica- 
tion, it  must  empty  the  cup  of  wrath;  2)  That, 
after  it  has  drunk,  the  cup  of  wrath  shall  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  that  they  may  be 
judged,  while  it  is  saved. 


IV.— THE  FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

The   Restoration    of   the    City    Jerusalem. 

Chapter  LII. 


This  chapter  closely  connects  with  li.  "We  see 
this  even  outwardly  by  "Awake,  Awake,"  ver. 
1,  which  plainly  refers  back  to  the  same  words, 
li.  9.  The  vers.  li.  17-23  we  have  already  recog- 
nized as  a  transition  to  chap.  Iii.  from  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  discourse  of  Jehovah  exchanges 
with  tliat  of  the  Prophet,  and  that  Jerusalem  is 
addressed.  But  by  Jerusalem,  then,  we  must 
understand  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  whereas 
chap.  lit.  deals  entirely  with  the  city  as  such,  i.  e., 
with  the  holy  places  (pjpi}  Ti').     At  the  same 


time  in  chap.  Iii.  the  Prophet  alone  speaks,  or  at 
least  only  as  the  publisher  of  the  words  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  chapter  divides  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  (vers.  1-6)  the  Prophet  shows  why  the 
city  of  the  sanctuary  must  be  restored.  Tlie 
name,  i.  e.,  the  honor  of  Jehovah  demands  it. 
In  the  second  part  (vers.  7-12)  the  holy  place 
looks  forward  immediately  to  the  entrance  of  its 
holy  inhabitants,  who  come,  under  Jehovah's 
guidance,  from  the  unholy  land.  We  observe 
the  aecompliahment  of  the  restoration. 


CHAP.  HI.  1-6. 
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1.    THE  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH  DEMANDS  THE  RESTORATION  OP   JERUSALEM. 

Chaptee  LII.  1-6. 

1  Awake !  awake !  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion  ; 

Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city : 
For  henceforth  there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee 
The  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean. 

2  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ; 
Arise,  "and  sit  down,  O  Jerusalem  : 
Loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck, 
0  captive  daughter  of  Zion. 

3  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Ye  have  'sold  yourselves  for  nought ; 
And  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money. 

4  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah], 

My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ; 
And  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause. 

5  Now  therefore,  what  have  I  here,  saith  the  Lord, 
"That  my  people  is  taken  away  for  nought  ? 

■■They  that  rule  over  them  make  them  to  howl,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
And  my  name  continually  'every  day  is  blasphemed. 

6  Therefore  my  people  shall  know  my  name : 

Therefore  they  shall  know  in  that  day  that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak : 
'Behold  it  is  I. 


•  dwell  as  Jerusaf-em. 
^  Their  rulers  howl. 


b  hoen  sold  for. 
0  all  day. 


'for. 

^  Here  am  J. 


TjEXTUAL   AND 
See  Lisi  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  ver.  2,  ^^l 

— nna  mthp. TV2W,  of  like  meaniog  with  n''3K', 

'3K/,  nOB',  nOE^ ;  vers.  3,  5,  D3n. 

Ver.  2.  OKf  cannot  be  construed  with  'Dip,  so  as  to 
rearl:  "sit  upright"  (Gesen.).  For  the  Prophet  cer- 
tiiinly  does  not  mean  that  Jerusalem  shall  sit  up ;  it 
must  stand  up,  i.  e.,  raise  itself  up  wholly.  Nor  can  '31!' 
(witii  KoppB,  HiTzio),  be  rendered  "  captive  people  ;"  for 

then  there  must  be  iTHty  between 'nip  and  D'Sk'IT. 

t:  ■                        .1  ■- T 

Rather  '^K'  is  imperative  from  ^tV- From  this  it 

t  ~   T 

appears  that  I  do  not  take  □''TtJfIT  in  ver.  2,  o,  as  sub- 
ject, but  as  in  apposition  with  the  subject.    The  aub- 


GRAMMATlCAb. 

ject  is  rVS  n3  n'Dty.  One  might  also  regard  D'Sb'IT 
as  the  object  of  '3t^.  But  it  seems  to  me  better  to  suit 
the  context  and  also  Isaiah's  style  of  thought  generally, 
to  take  Jerusalem  as  meaning  the  unity  of  city  and  in- 
hnbilanrs.  Then,  ton,  it  results  that  the  clause  inn3nn 
l"lXlir  '"^DlrD  is  to  be  construed  as  =1  parenthesis, 
and  that  K'ri  is  the  correct,  original  reading. 
Ver.  5.  VXiO  is  part.  Hithpoel  or  Hithpoal,  with  assi- 

1    T        - 

milated  fl- 

Ver.  6.  In  the  second  clause  nb  is  repeated  (comp. 
the  repetition  of  hy3  li:!!:.  13)  but  not  J?T,  which  must 
be  supplied. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  first  two  verses  contain  the  theme.  In 
ver.  1  the  holy  city  is  summoned  to  awake  to  con- 
sciousness of  new  strength  and  new  glory,  for 
from  henceforth  it  will  be  preserved  from  all 
desecration.  In  ver.  2  the  captive  people  of  Jeru- 
salem is  summoned  to  shake  itself  from  the  dust 
of  the  captivity,  to  cast  away  the  chains  and  now 
again  to  dwell  as  Jerusalem.  On  the  promise  fol- 
lows an  historical  proof  (vers.  3,  4).  Jerusalem 
IS  like  a  worthless  possession,  given  away  to  the 
enemy  without  gain  or  compensation  ;  so  it  shall 
without  gain  for  the  enemy  he  redeemed  (ver.  3). 
For  what  gain  had  the  Lord  when  His  people 
languished  in  Egyntian  bondage,  and  when  A.'i- 


syria  oppressed  it  (ver.  4)  ?  And  now,  too,  i.  e., 
after  the  deportation  of  the  nation  by  the  Babylo- 
lonians,  the  LoRD  has  in  Jerusalem  nothing  but 
an  empty  place.  The  people  are  dragged  away 
into  exile;  its  oppressors  howl  in  cruelty  and 
haughtiness,  while  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  con- 
tinually blasphemed  as  that  of  a  powerless,  con- 
quered God  (ver.  5).  But  as  it  is  impo.ssible  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  remain  covered  with 
this  infamy,  the  Lord  will  again  reveal  His 
name  to  His  people.  They  shall  at  the  right 
time  know  who  is  their  God,  and  what  it  means 
when  He  says:  "here  am  I"  (ver.  6). 

2   Awake— —daughter  of  Zion.— Vers.  1, 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


2.  This  address  to  Zion  begins  with  the  same  words 
that  li.  9  begin  the  address  to  the  arm  of  Jeho- 
vah. It  is  like  an  echo  which  that  call  has  found 
in  the  heart  of  Jehovah.  It  seejiis  to  me  incor- 
rect to  take  JJ'  (with  Dathe,  Gesen.,  Hitzig, 
etc.),  in  the  sense  of  ornament,  splendor,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  xcvi.  6 ;  cxxxii.  8.  Why  should  Jeru- 
salem become  merely  glorious  again  ?  Why  not 
strong  and  glorious,  after  having  been  weak  and 
covered  with  infamy?  The  figurative  expression 
mSDn  '1J3  occurs  only  here  (comp.  Ixi.  10). 
That  by  Zion  is  to  be  understood  the  city,  as  also 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  Delitzsoh  have  recognized, 
appears  plainly  from  WlpTf  I'i'.  This  expres- 
sion (comp.  on  xlviii.  2)  intimates  wherein  the 
strength  and  glory  of  Jerusalem  consists.  As  the 
earthly  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  Jerusalem 
stands  high  in  power  and  honor  above  all  other 
dwelling-places  of  men  on  earth.  But  hitherto 
the  holy  city  was  only  too  often  exposed  to  dese- 
cration by  the  uneircumcised  and  the  unclean 
(the  heathen)  coming  into  the  city,  not  with  the 
intent  of  paying  humble  homage,  but  with  a  hos- 
tile intent.  As  often  as  this  happened,  it  was  a 
proof  that  Jerusalem  had  so  far  lost  its  "  strength" 
as  not  to  be  able  to  protect  its  mxsn,  "magnifi- 
cence." In  the  future  that  shall  not  happen 
again.  The  strength  of  Jerusalem  shall  ever  be 
so  great  that  it  will  be  able  to  preserve  its  "mag- 
nificence". The  words  lU'  ^'DV  X7  O  are  re- 
peated, Nah.  ii.  1,  in  which  verse  the  initial 
words  of  both  clauses  are  taken  from  our  text  and 
ver.  7  (comp.  on  li.  19,  20).  Into  Jerusalem, 
now  clothed  with  new  power  and  honor,  the  ba- 
nished people  shall  enter  again.  They  had  lan- 
guished in  slavery.  They  had  lain  in  the  dust 
(xlvii.  1).  Jerusalem  must  rise  up  from  the  dust 
(xxxiii.  9.  15),  shaking  it  oflj  and  stand  up,  and 
dwell  again  as  Jerusalem  (see  Text,  and  Oram.). 
Neither  the  city  without  people,  nor  the  people 
without  city  is  the  true  Jerusalem.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  Jerusalem  will  cease  to  be  a  desert, 
and  become  inhabited  again  by  its  people  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

3.   For   thus   saith it  is  I. — Vers.  3-6. 

The  foregoing  promise  of  a  restored  Jerusalem 
is  now  accounted  for  by  explaining  that  the  honor 
of  Jehovah  Him.self  demanded  the  restoration. 
For,  says  the  Lord,  ye  were  sold  for  nothing. 
Djn  here  can  only  mean  that  in  surrendering  the 
holy  people,  the  holy  land,  and  the  holy  city, 
the  Lord  received  no  corresponding  indemnifi- 
cation. [Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  12.]  For  there  was  given 
to  Him  no  other  holy  people,  land,  or  city  for 
them.  Therefore  He  had,  as  it  were,  in  respect 
to  earthly  possession,  got  only  injury,  yea,  as  ver. 
5  even  says,  mockery  and  scorn  to  boot  (comp. 
xlviii.  9  sqq.).  That  cannot  go  on  so.  The  in- 
famy, that  has  in  this  way  come  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  must  be  washed  out  by  His  making 
those  nations,  ( who  might  mock  after  the  fasliion 
intimated  Kum  iv.  15  sq. ;  Deut.  ix.  28  ;  Ezek. 
IX.  14),  feel  His  power  in  such  a  way  as  simply 
to  compel  them  to  surrender  the  people  of  Israel. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  and  ye  shall  be  re- 
deemed ■without  money.  Vers.  4,  5  give 
the  historical  proof  that  Israel  was  sold  for 
nothing.     The  first  time  was  in  Egypt,  while  Is- 


rael dwelt  there  as  a  stranger.  The  Prophet 
merely  intimates  this.  Regarding  the  Egj-ptian 
bondage  one  sees  this  from  the  fact  that  he  de- 
signates the  entire  Egyptian  episode  by  the  words 

D\j  -llj'?  'Di!  m\  By  DU>  llj'?  (according  to 
Gen.  xii.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  Abraham)  he 
seems  to  allude  merely  to  the  original  object  of 
the  going  down  to  Egypt.  But  we  see  from  '0.^ 
that  he  means  all  that  Israel  experienced  in 
Egypt.  For  those  that  went  down  were  as  yet 
no  nation.  But  it  was  just  the  nation  that  must 
suffer  all  that,  on  account  of  which  their  stay  in 
Egypt  is  called  the  first  example  of  being  sold. 
Also  the  expression  and  the  Assyrian  op- 
pressed them  is  merely  an  intimation.  Every 
sort  of  injury  that  Assyria  did  both  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is 
included  in  it.  What  did  the  Lord  get  by  that 
first  Egyptian  exile  ?  Nothing,  but  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  already  chosen  and  consecrated 
land  stood  empty.  The  plan  of  the  Lord  to 
provide  for  Himself  a  place  of  revelation  and 
worship,  which  He  had  already  begun  to  realize 
through  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  suflfered  by 
that  a  postponement  of  several  hundred  years. 
Assyria,  too,  ill-treated  Israel  Di'??^,  i.  c,  "  for 
nothing"  (D3ii '<  defectum,  not  being,"  comp.  on 
xli.  29,  with  the  3  pretii  only  here,  yet  comp.  Job 
vii.  6).  For  what  equivalent  in  jrootfe  of  like  sort 
was  given  to  the  Lord  in  place  of  what  He  lost  by 
Assyria?  Third,  the  Lord  looks  on  the  condi- 
tion He  sees  created  by  the   Babylonian  Exile. 

n3~'7"nD,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  referred  neither 
to  heaven  (Hitzig),  nor  to  the  lands  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  (EosENMUELLER,  Stier,  Eivald, 
Umbreit,  Delitzsch  and,  in  another  sense, 
Knobel).  Was  then  Jehovah  transported  to 
Babylon  along  with  the  people?  The  context 
every  way  demands  that  we  refer  Hi)  to  Jeru- 
salem. For  1)  the  holy  city  (t^lpn  1'})  ver.  1), 
is  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  chapter.  It 
treats  of  the  reinhabiting  of  it,  as  its  standing 
empty  was  opposed  to  Jehovah's  interests.  To 
this  standing  empty  there  is  plain  enough  allusion 
in  ''  My  people  went  down  into  Egypt  "  ver.  4  ; 
less  plainly  in  "  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them." 
But  Assyria  had  only  wished  to  empty  the  holy 
city,  and  only  partly  emptied  the  holy  land.  2) 
It  "is  quite  plain  that  in  for  my  people  is 
taken  away  the  Lord  has  before  His  eyes  the 
desolation  of  the  holy  land  and  city.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  taken  away,  then  the  land  and  city  are 
empty.  In  that  case  what  does  the  Lord  find 
there  ?  Shall  the  beasts  and  the  land  do  Him 
honor  ?  Is  it  not  His  will  to  reveal  Himself  to 
men,  and  to  be  known  and  honored  by  them? 
No;  more  extendedly  than  He  does  in  regard  to 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  Lord  shows  that  Babylon 
has  emptied  His  land  and  city  Q3n,  i.  e.,  without 
a  corresponding  equivalent  of  like  sort.  And, 
indeed,  they  do  this  with  wicked  haughtiness. 
They  are  rough,  savage  drivers,  that  with  wild 
howls  use  their  power  over  Israel.  With  most 
commentators,  I  refer  those  that  rule  over 
them  to  the  Chaldeans  (xiv.  5  ;  xlix.  7).    The 

Israelitish  princes  would  hardly  be  called  D'/OT, 
seeing  they  had    nothing    more    to    command. 


CHAP.  LIT.  7-12. 
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The;  were  at  most  D'lto.  The  meaning  "singers'' 
is  not  adequately  supported  by  Num.  xxi.  27, 
and  moreover  does  not  suit  the  context.  '''Vn, 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  sometimes  (iXaUl^etv,  some- 
times oko'KhC.Ecvj  occurs  only  thirty  times  in  the 
Old  Testament  (nine  of  these  in  Isaiah  see  lAst), 
and  means  chiefly  the  howl  of  >voe.  But  I  can't 
see  why  it  may  not  signify  other  sorts  of  howling, 
as  howl  of  rage,  howl  of  vengeance,  howl  of  vic- 
tory, just  as  well  as  our  German  heuten  and  the 
Latin  vlulare,  with  which,  moreover,  it  is  radi- 
cally related.  It  is  certainly  no  flattering  ex- 
pression. The  overweening  conquerors,  that  do 
not  spare  the  people,  spare  tlieir  God  as  little. 
They  praise  their  idols  as  being  more  powerful 
(x.  10  pq.).  Hence  the  Loed  must  complain  that 
His  name  is  blasphemed  the  whole  day  (comp. 
li.  13;  xxviii.  24;  Ixii.  6 ;  Ixv.  2,  5). 


The  conclusion  is  drawn  in  ver.  6 :  because 
Jerusalem's  desolation  is  of  no  profit  to  the 
Lord,  but  rather  an  injury  to  His  honor,  the 
Lord  will  reveal  His  name,  i.  e.,  His  being  (xxx. 
27).  Israel  shall  knovir  -what  bis  name  is, 
i.  e.,  what  it  means,  or  what  sort  of  a  name  it  is. 

Whether  one  think  of  /X  or  DTIIS  or  niiT,  in 
each  of  these  names,  and  slill  more  in  all  to- 
gether, there  lies  the  meaning  of  the  absolute, 
eternal,  powerful  being.  In  that  day  points 
to  the  time  in  which  the  Lord  has  concluded  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem.  When  this  time  is 
fulfilled,  one  will  appear  and  say  :  here  am  I. 
Then  Israel  shall  know  that  this  is  its  God,  Je- 
hovah. For  He  will  speak  His  here  am  I  so 
powerfully,  so  precluding  all  opposition,  that 
all  will  recognize  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  Prophet  has  proved  that  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  must  necessarily  follow. 


2.    THE  EESTOEATION  ACCOMPLISHED. 
Chapter  LII.  7-12. 

7  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 

Are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ; 
That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation; 
That  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  ! 

8  'Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice ; 
With  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing  : 
■"For  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye, 

When  the  Lord  .shall  bring  again  Zion. 

9  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together. 
Ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem  : 

For  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people. 
He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem. 

10  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm 
In  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
Shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

11  Depart  ye !  Depart  ye !  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
Touch  no  unclean  thing ; 

Go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her ; 

°Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord. 

12  For  ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste, 
Nor  go  by  flight : 

For  the  Lord  will  go  before  you ; 

And  the  God  of  Israel  will  '6e  your  rereward. 

^  Heb.  gather  you  up. 

*  Hark,  thy  watchmen  I  Then  raise  the  voice  I  Together  they  rejoice, 
*■  For  eye  in  eye  they  see,  as  Jehovah  returivs  to  Zion. 
"  Cleanse  yourselves. 

TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  ver.  7,  riKJ- 

T  T 

— 1^3  partioip. ;  ver.  II,  113,  imper.  Hlph.  j  ver.  12, 

nooD. 


Ver.  7,  niX3  is  Pi'el  from  HNl  for  according  to  the 

T     T  TT 

law  underlying  the   formation    of  these  verbs,  DXJ 
stands  for  IKJ,  and  niNJ  for  IIXJ  ;  fsee  Gseen  |  174, 1] 

-  T  7     T  — :l- 

Ver.  U.  n^n  Is  imper.  Nipb.  from  TIJ. 
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EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  an  exalted  poetic  personification  the 
Prophet  describes  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  He  sees  Jerusalem 
in  ruins  and  uninhabited,  yet  tlie  ruins  are 
watched  by  spirit-spies  that  wait  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  city.  And  look !  A  messenger 
comes  with  the  glad  news :  Jehovah  is  King 
(ver.  7).  And  then  the  spies  rejoicing  see  eye 
in  eye  the  Lokd  returning  to  Zicn  (ver.  8). 
Then  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  summoned  to 
rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  redeemed  His  people 
and  His  city  (ver.  9),  and  has  shown  the  strength 
of  His  arm  and  His  salvation  to  all  nations  (ver. 
10).  Now  also  there  issues  at  length  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  the  summons  to  return  home 
from  the  lands  of  exile.  But,  since  Jerusalem  is 
now  cleansed  and  sanctified  anew,  they  must 
touch  nothing  unclean,  and  must  be  cleansed 
themselves  and  bear  the  vessels  of  Jehovah  (ver. 
11).  For  this  cleansing  they  will  have  time.  For 
they  will  not  go  out  in  haste  as  in  the  flight  from 
Egypt,  since  Jehovah  Himself  will  both  lead 
their  expedition  and  protect  their  rear  against  at- 
tack (ver.  12).  It  is  seen  that  here,  too,  the  Pro- 
phet distinguishes  between  the  city  and  the  in- 
habitants, and  sees  in  the  reunion  of  both  the 
salvation  of  the  future. 

2.  How  beautiful of  our  God. — Vers. 

7-10.  The  words:  "upon  the  mountains  .  .  . 
publi-sheth  peace"  occur  again  Nah.  ii.  1  (i.  15), 
where  also,  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  are 
found  the  words  "  for — shall  no  more  pass  through 
thee,"  which  are  a  modification  of  the  language 
of  lii.  1.  If  we  were  correct  in  pronouncing  the 
passage  li.  19  to  be  the  original  in  comparison 
with  Nah.  iii.  7,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  like  re- 
lationship in  the  present  instance.  But  apart 
from  that,  Nahum  in  the  present  instance  appears 
as  a  dilution  of  our  text.  How  flat  is  his  T^ji'i} 
instead  of  the  very  poetical  llNJ-no  !  LowTH 
remarks  that,  "  the  imitation  does  not  equal  the 
beauty  of  the  original."  And  does  not  this  iljn 
have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  the  proper  signification  of  HKJ^HD  ? 

Moreover  13;'S  tj-DV  nV  ig  manifestly  a 
smootlier  mode  of  expres.sion,  more  accordant 
with  common  usage,  than  the  Jiarsher  and  less 

frequent  «b;  ^'DV  nS  (1H.  1).  And  it  may 
be  further  noted,  that  ib^,  which  Nahum  uses 
for  S3,  occurs  shortly  before  in  Isaiah  (li.  23), 
so  that  Nah.  ii.  1  b  (i.  1,5  b)  appears  to  be  com- 
bined from  (he  elements  of  Isa.  li.  23  and  lii.  1. 

How  beautiful  (lovely)  are  the  feet. 
The  expression  refers  neither  to  the  sound  nor  to 
the  sight  of  the  feet  ("that  bound  like  gazelles 
over  the  mountains"  Delitzsoh)  ;  but  is  a  poeti- 
cal metonymy.  The  feet  stand  for  what  they  do. 
Tlie  feet  walk,  come.  The  coming,  the  advent  of 
the  raesRenger  of  good  tidings  is  lovely  (so 
Lovvth).  The  coming  over  the  mountains  is  also 
poetic  embellishment  (comp.  on  xiii.  4).  It  is 
not  probable  that  IKf^O  ;,  ^^  j,e  taken  collectively. 
Why  not  use  the  plural  directly?  And  why 
suppose  a  plurality  of  messengers?    It  would  be 


neither  more  poetical,  nor  historically  more 
likely.  The  contents  of  the  glad  tidings  is  pre- 
sented in  a  sacred  triad.  One  might  say  that 
"  peace  "  is  most  general  (comp.  ix.  5,  6  and  the 

greeting  DD7  DlW),  "good"  refers  more  to 
corporeal  goods  (comp.  1  Kings  x.  7 ;  Job  xxii. 
18 ;  Ps.  civ.  28),  salvation  more  to  spiritual 
salvation  {cuTj/pia,  hence  the  name  of  the  Ee- 
deemer  'I^aoif).  But  all  are  comprehended  in 
the  words  thy  God  reigneth.  The  antithesis 
to  this  is  the  dominion  of  the  world-power. 
''The  kingdom  of  God"  denotes  the  sole  do- 
minion ot  Jehovah  on  earth,  that  implies  the 
discontinuance  of  the  dominion  of  all  that  is 
world-power.  The  return  from  the  Exile  repre- 
sents only  the  feeble  beginning  of  the  restoration 
of  God's  reign.  "Whtn  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  Himself  proclaimed  that  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand"  (Matth.  iii.  2;  iv.  17),  the 
latter  was  about  to  lay  the  immediate  foundation 
of  it.  But  the  whole  period  of  the  Church  is  as 
a  pause,  during  which,  along  with  many  outward 
retrogressions,  there  is  only  a  quiet,  inward  ex- 
tension and  deepening,  and  a  weak,  partial  out- 
ward progress  (romp.  Eom.  x.  15  [where  Paul 
quotes  our  Text.  Tk.]  ).  The  completion  will 
only  take  place  when  the  Lord  will  come  again 
visibly  to  realize  His  inward  and  outward  sole- 
dominion  on  earth  (Eev.  xii.  10;  xix.  6).  All 
these  periods  of  time  are  comprehended  in  the 
gaze  of  the  Prophet. 

The  cry  of  the  messenger  of  good  news  comes 
from  without.  It  is  heard  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
D'Sy  ["watchers"]  As  Jerusalem  still  lies 
waste,  these  must  be  invisible,  spirit-watchers,  as 
it  were  the  genii  of  the  place.  1  do  not  compre- 
hend how  any  one  can  think  that  the  prophets 
are  meant  here.  Were  there  then  prophets  in 
Jerusalem  while  it  lay  waste?  And  yet  the 
message  came  to  Jerusalem  and  not  to  the  exiles. 
[The  Antlior's  own  conception  must  he  regarded 
as  inferior  to  any  other  that  has  been  entertained. 
It  is  objectionable  even  as  introducing  heathenish 
imagery  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  Bible  poetry. 
If  these  watchers  are  "  genii  of  the  locality  as  it 
were,"  then,  as  in  effect  is  said  below,  the  mes- 
senger of  good  news  is  a  similar  genius?  But 
the  persons  of  the  scene  are  all  personifications, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  is  treated  dramatically.  It 
is  represented  as  looking  for  the  good  things  to 
come.  Watchers  are  on  the  look-out,  and  the 
expected  messenger  appears.  The  language 
paints  the  emotions  of  such  a  crisis.  The  Jeru- 
salem of  this  picture  is  not  a  solitude,  as  the 
Author  says,  but  is  expressly  peopled.  _  It  i.s 
Jerusalem  "ideally  conceived  to  suit  the  spiritual 
realities  of  this  prophecy.  To  identify  the  mes- 
sengers or  watchers  as  prophets  or  the  like  is  ''an 
unnecessary  restriction  and  objectionable,  as  it 
mars  the  unity  and  beauty  of  the  scene  presented, 
which  is  simply  ihat  of  a  messengpr  of  good  news 
drawing  near  to  a  walled  town,  whose  watchmen 
take  up  and  repeat   his   tidings    to  the  people 

within"  (J.  A.  Alex.).— Tr.]  T^^  '^Ip  is  an 
exclamation  as  xiii.  4 ;  xl.  3,  6 ;  Ixvi.  6.    Like  a 
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joyful  echo  the  rejoicing  of  the  spies*  responds 
to  the  shout  of  the  messenger.  But  they  rejoice 
not  merely  at  the  message,  but  more  that  they 
may  behold  the  instant  fulfilment  of  it.  For 
"eye  in  eye"  (['J^'^  [';?  Num.  xiv.  14)  they 
Bee  Jehovah's  return  to  Jerusalem.  That 
2W  may  not  be  translated  here  "to  lead  back" 
[EuG.  V.  "bring  again"  ]  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  bringing  back  of  the  people  is  not  yet 
Bpoken  of,  but  only  the  return  of  Jehovah  to 
Jerasalem,  which  He  had  forsaken  as  a  desolate 

and  desecrated  place  (comp.  Hfl  '/"riD  ver.  5). 
The  spies  see  the  Lokd  take  possession  again  of 
the  place  of  His  sanctuary.  No  man  sees  that. 
As  the  "lE'JD  and  the  Q"3S  are  spirits,  there- 
fore, that  return  is  one  invisible  to  human  eyes, 
but  quite  within  the  cognizance  of  the  eyes  of 
;)pirit3  (hence  pi?3  "]'J?).  It  is  accomplifhed  in 
transcendent,  spirit-corporeal  reality.  The  deso- 
late ruins  of  Jerusalem,  however,  are  summoned 
to  burst  forth  into  joy  because  Jehovah  has  com- 
passionated His  people  (li.  3),  has  redeemed 
Jerasalem.  The  Prophet  sees  in  that  transcen- 
dental occupation  of  Jerusalem  the  guaranty  and 
principle  of  the  redemption-     The  perfects  Dnj 

and  i^i  are  perfecta  prophetica.  And  parallel 
with  these  perfects  stands  also  ^t^n  ver.  10. 
For  by  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem  the  spiritual 
eye  sees  unveiled  also  to  the  nations  what  hitherto 
was  manifest  only  to  the  former.  The  Lord 
hath  made  bare  His. holy  arm  means,  that 
that  redemption  shall  be  made  manifest  to  the 
nations  as  Jehovah's  act.  I  do  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  expression  here  is  to  be  compared 
to  that  baring  of  the  arm  that  the  warrior  does  in 
order  to  fight  with  more  freedom.  But  the  sense 
is  as  in  liii.  1 ;  Exod.  viii.  15  (19);  Luke  xi.  20. 
Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  the  nations  as  the 
originator  of  the  events  by  which  tlie  redemption 
of  Israel  is  accomplished,  that  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (xlv.  22)  may  see  with  eyes  the 
salvation  that  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  His 
people. 

3.  Depart  ye your  rereward. — Vers. 

11,  12.  Now  that  the  Lord  has  again  seized 
possession  of  His  anciently  chosen  holy  place,  the 
people  of  Israel  also  is  summoned  to  return  thither 
from  the  lands  of  exile.  They  must  get  away 
(HID  comp.  XXX.  U  ;  Lam.  iv.  15)  and  go  put. 
But  as  they  are  to  come  to  "  the  holy  city,"  into 
which  nothing  unholy  must  come  (comp.  ver.  1), 
they  must  not  make  themselves  unclean  by  con- 
tact with  what  is  unclean.  Yea,  as  the  holy  ves- 
sels, (which  the  Prophet  implies  have  been  taken 
away  as  spoil,)  are  to  be  brought  back  along  with 
them  (comp.  Ezr.  i.  7  sqq.),  they  must  undergo 


[*The  Author  uses  the  word  Spiiher.  Its  common 
meaning  isit'  spies"  or  "scouts."  U  is  therefore  so 
rendered  in  the  text,  and  also  heo.iuse  he  interprets 
the  scene  as  a  solitude,  and  the  DOS  as  loolc-outs 
watching  for  the  resurrection  of  the  city  (see  ab.  p.  565). 
They  are  therefore  no  watchmen  in  any  ordinary  sense  ; 
not  even  guardian  genii,  but  only  "a'l  it  were"  ghostly 
videttes.  One  must  wonder  why  the  service  would  re- 
quire many,  i.  e.,  enough  to  get  "up  a  scene  of  popular 
rejoicing  such  as  the  passage  depicts.  The  entire  con- 
ception i9  .^o  extraordinary  that  the  temptation  has 
"een  strong  to  translate  Spdher  "  watchers,"  and  thus 
goss  over  what  seems  to  be  the  Author's  peculiar  idea, 
"e  umpuaes  it  below.— Ta.J 


the  legal  requirements  of  purification.  The  Pro- 
phet has  certainly  in  mind  here  the  Levites  and 
the  purification  prescribed  for  them  (Num.  viii. 
6  sqq.)  since;  during  the  journey  through  the  de- 
sert, the  service  of  bearing  devolved  especially  on 
them  (Num.  iv.  47,  comp.  ver.  24  sqq.,  ver.  49). 
Our  passage  recalls  xxxv.  8,  where  the  way  on 
which  the  redeemed  return  is  called  a  holy  way, 
that  nothing  unclean  shall  go  on,  Abundance  of 
time  and  opportunity  will  be  given  to  prepare  for 
the  holy  expedition  by  suitable  purification.  For 
this  departure  shall  differ  from  the  departure  out 
of  Egypt  in  not  being  in  haste  and  like  a  flight. 
The  latter  was  like  a  flight,  because  those  long 
detained  by  Pharaoh  were  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  moment  he  was  willing  to  let  them 
go.  For  he  might  suddenly  change  his  mind, 
even  though  at  that  time  men  were  urging  their 
departure  (Exod.  xii.  33,  39).  But  from  the 
second  exile  Israel  should  go  forth  as  lord  and 
conqueror  (comp.  xlvi.  1,  2 ;  xlvii.  1  sqq.). 
t'lliin  "haste,"  which  Isaiah  uses  nowhere  else,  is 
manifestly  an  allusion  to  Exod.  xii.  11,  where  it 
is  said  of" eating  the  Passover  :  "and  ye  shall  eat 
it  [itiini,"  and  Deut.  xvi.  3,  whei-e  in  reference 
to  the  unleavened  bread  it  is  said:  "for  in  haste 
(-ptiin^)  thou  earnest  forth  from  the  land  of 
Egypt."  As  ]113n  only  occurs  in  our  text  and 
the  two  passages  in  Deut.,  so,  too,  noua  occurs 
again  only  Lev.  xxvi.  36,  where  of  wicked  and 
exiled  Israel  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  land  of  its  ene- 
mies, it  shall  become  cowardly  and  inclined  to 
groundless  Din^HDJO.  Thus  in  the  choice  of  the 
word  riDUa,  tliere  appears  to  be  an  allusion  in- 
tended. Israel  went  out  from  Egypt  also  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  its  God.  But  it 
was  in  haste  and  as  if  fleeing.  If  then  it  is  prom- 
ised here  that  the  departure  from  Babylon  (the 
suffix  HDina  refers  to  Babylon)  shall  not  be  so^ 
and  that  because  the  Lord  will  go  before  the  ex- 
pedition and  close  it  up  {'Y?^^'^  agnien  claudens, 
alluding  to  Josh.  vi.  9,  13;  Num.  x.  25),  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Prophet  implies  an  activity  of 
God  in  guiding  and  protecting  in  reference  to 
their  enemies,  such  as  is  described  in  the  passages 
cited  above:  xlvi.  1,  2;  xlvii.  1  sqq. ;  comp.  xlv. 
1,  2;  xlviii.  14,  20. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  lii.  1-6.  "This  comforting  assurance 
applies  especially  also  to  the  spiritual  Zion,  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  should  ever  arouse  itself  to 
be  courageous  and  joyous  in  the  midst  of  outward 
distress  and  weakness.  The  true  Church  is  the 
holy  city  of  God  in  which  are  found  nothing  but 
righteous  and  holy  ones,  gloriously  adorned  with 
(he  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  with  gar- 
ments of  solvation  (Ixi.  10),  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  (Eph.  vi.  10), 
able  to  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strength- 
en eth  them,  (Phil.  iv.  13),  whose  strength  is 
raio-hty  even  in  the  weak  (2  Cor.  xu.  9),  whereby 
they  are  strengthened  with  all  might  according  to 
His  glorious  power  unto  all  patience  and  long-.suf- 
fering  with  joyfulness  (Col.  i.  U),  free  from  the 
bands  of  their  neck— from  sins  as  the  snares  ot 
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the  devil  by  whom  they  were  taken  captive  at  his 
will  (2  Tim.  ii.  26).  (For  because  they  were 
sold  for  nothing  under  sin,  i.  e.  to  the  pure  loss  of 
their  Creator  and  LoKD — they  shall  also  be  re- 
deemed for  nothing,  i.  e.,  without  their  robber  and 
oppressor  receiving  any  indemnity).  So  the 
church  becomes  a  congregation  that  has  neither 
spot  nor  wrinkle  nor  any  such  thing,  but  is  holy 
and  unblameable  (Eph.  v.  27).  In  the  visible 
church  (of  the  called)  there  are  indeed  many  un- 
clean, unholy  hypocrites,  like  chaff  amid  the  corn 
(Matth.  iii.  12),  like  bad  fish  in  a  net  (Matth.  xiii. 
48),  these  will  in  due  time  be  separated  from  the 
believers  and  elect  and  be  cast  into  everlasting 
fire.  Whereas  the  others  shall  be  led  into  ever- 
lasting life,  into  the  kingdom  of  everlasting  glory 
(Matth.  XXV.  46).  Let  us  therefore  gratefully 
acknowledge  and  lay  hold  on  the  precious  grace 
of  Christ  that  we  may  be  found  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect." — Renner. 

2.  On  Iii.  1-6.  "  If  God  has  promised  us  re- 
demption from  the  wicked  world,  as  He  has 
doubtless  done,  so  ought  we  to  flee  out  of  it  every 
day  with  all  our  thinking  and  imagining  and 
doing.  Israel  had  the  command  never  to  settle 
firmly  forever  in  Babylon,  but  to  await  in  faith 
their  departure  and  to  be  ready  for  it.  To  this 
end  Zion  should  put  on  her  divine  strength,  her 
spiritual  adornment,  i.  e.  the  faith  unto  righteous- 
ness, that  she  may  become  as  anew,  purified  con- 
gregation free  for  herself.  That  came  to  pass 
first  in  the  New  Testament  when  God's  people 
were  founded  not  any  more  on  things  earthly, 
but  only  upon  the  gracious  word  of  God  which 
each  one  can  receive  in  faith.  Faith  is  the  great- 
est power  on  earth,  for  it  partakes  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  Therefore  God's  people,  when 
they  strengthen  themselves  in  faith,  will  break 
their  bondage,  and  the  world  (which  has  indeed 
never  paid  God  for  the  dominion  with  which  it 
has  long  plagued  us,  but  was  only  used  for  a  sea- 
son against  us  as  a  rod  of  anger)  must,  again.it  its 
will,  let  the  church  go  free.  Israel  was  indeed  a 
guest  in  Egypt,  and  later  As.syria  ill-used  it. 
But  now  it  is  still  worse ;  the  world  is  ever  more 
enraged  against  us.  God  will  not  always  let  it 
go  on  so ;  but  because  the  heathen,  in  their  con- 
ceit, boast  and  triumph  over  Israel,  as  if  by  their 
own  might  they  had  them  and  even  their  Goi  in 
their  power,  God  will  reveal  Himself  to  His  peo- 
ple with  glorious  help."  Diedrich. 

3.  On  Iii.  7.  "  Est  collalio  legis  el  evangelii  et 
eommendatio  Qhristi  loqueniis  per  apostolos  suos. 
Qui  docent  legem,  sunt  tristes  bubones  et  terreni  ulu- 
laiu  suo,  sed  nuntii  evangelii  habent  amabiles  pedes, 
afferunt  enim  iaetissimum  verbum  pro  conscientiis 
turbatis."  Ltjthee. 

4.  On  Iii.  7.  Such  poor  wretched  people,  who 
kriow  nothing  of  God,  are  not  aware  of  their  own 
misery  and  everlasting  need,  who  are  over  head 
and  ears  in  sin,  and  know  not  how  to  help  the 
least  of  them, — I  say,  what  better,  greater,  more 
joyful,  can  happen  to  such  people  than  such  a 
messenger,  who,  in  the  first  place,  announces 
peace,  i.  e.  who  brings  the  certain  tidings  that 
God  would  be  at  peace  with  us,  and  neither  eon 
demn  nor  be  angry  with  us  on  account  of  our 
sins.  On  the  other  hand,  who  preaches  good 
tidings  of  good,  i.  e.  he  gives  the  comfort  that 
God  will  not  only  not  punish  according  to  our 


desert,  but  will  give  and  vouchsafe  to  us  His 
Spirit,  His  righteousness  and  all  grace.  In  the 
third  place,  who  proclaims  salvation,  i.  e.  who  pro- 
mises and  comforts  us  with  the  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  helped  against  the  devil  and  death 
forever.  And  to  comprehend  all  in  one  morsel, 
who  can  say  in  truth  to  Zion,  i.  e.,  to  believers, 
thy  God  is  king,  i.  e.  God  Himself  will  receive 
thee,  He  will  Himself  be  thy  Lord  and  King ; 
He  Himself  will  teach  and  instruct  thee  with 
His  mouth,  He  Himself  will  protect  thee,  and 
neither  ofiice  will  He  any  longer  devolve  on  men, 
but  will  execute  Himself'."  Veit  Deitrich. 

5.  On  Iii.  8.  "  Preachers  ought  to  be  watchers 
(Ezek.  iii.  17).  Therefore  they  ought  neither  to 
be  silent  about  sins  and  a  scandalous  life,  nor 
about  spreading  doctrine  that  is  false.  If  they 
are  so,  they  are  dumb  dogs  (Ivi.  9)."  Cramer. 

6.  On  Hi.  9,  10.  "When  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  takes  place,  it  will  not  happen  in  a  cor- 
ner, .but  be  so  glorious  and  conspicuous  that 
every  one  must  confess :  the  Lord  has  done 
that."  Stakke. 

7.  On  Iii.  11,  12.  "Dost  thou  like  to  keep 
company  with  the  wicked,  and  wouldst  yet  be  a 
Christian  ?  That  cannot  be ;  for  what  commu- 
nion has  light  with  darkness  (2  Cor.  vi.  14)? 
Christians  are  holy  people.  How  would  it  ever 
do  to  make  one's  self  unclean  with  sinners  ? 
Therefore  sigh  in  all  earnestness:  '  Create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  O  God,'  etc.  (Ps.  li.  12).— The 
Church  of  Christ  and  every  true  believer  has  in 
Christ  a  faithful  guide  and  leader,  u,  mighty  pro- 
tector in  distress.  If  they  journey  at  His  com- 
mand and  in  their  calling.  He  goes  before  them," 
Starke. 

8.  On  Iii.  11.  This  passage  is  cited  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  authority  for  the  celibacy  of 
the  priests.  The  Apology  of  the  C'onf.  August. 
remonstrates  against  this  application  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Art.  XI.  De  conjugio  sacerdotum,  p.  248, 
ed  Hase  ;  comp.  pp.  241,  27 ;  244,  41. 

On  Iii.  12.  "Est  insignis  exhortaiio,  id  dmplici 
jide  in  solum  Christum,  ducem  nostrum,  respidamuSt 
qui  nos  coUiget,  ut  maneamus  in  verba  et  simns  tuti 
ah  omnibus  peccatis.  Sic  legimus  de  quadam.  Sancta 
Moniali.  Ea  cum  tentaretur  ob  admissa  peccata, 
nihil  aliud  respondit,  quam  se  Christianam  esse. 
Sensil  enim,  se  nee  siiis  malis  operibus  damnari, 
quod  haberet  Christum,  nee  bonis  operibus  salvari 
posse,  sed  Christum  pro  se  traditam  victimam  satis- 
fecisse  pro  peccatis  suis."  Luther. 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  Iii.  1-6.  Comfort  and  admonition  to  the 
church  in  time  of  distress.  1 )  Wherein  the  present 
distress  consists  (vers.  4,  5:  how  the  world-power 
has  ever  been  hostile  to  (he  kingdom  of  God) ; 
2)  What  the  church  in  this  distress  n»ust  correct 
in  itself  (ver.  2:  it  must  make  itself  inwardly 
free  from  worldliness) ;  3)  What  the  church  has 
to  hope  in  this  distress:  a.  that  the  Lord  -will 
defend  His  own  honor  (ver.  6) ;  b.  that  He  will 
not  suffer  His  enemies  to  have  the  advantage 
(ver.  3 :  He  can  for  a  while  let  them  appear  to 
have  it  by  seeming  to  .surrender  His  church  to 
their  enemies ;  but  He  will,  at  the  right  moment, 
take  it  away  from  them  again) ;  c.  that  in  conse- 
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quence  of  this  the  church  will   again   become 
Btrong  and  glorious  (ver.  1). 

2.  On  lii.  7-10.  "  The  lovely  harmony  brought 
about  in  the  church  by  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ ; 
1)  In  the  messengers  who  start  it;  2)  In  the 
doctrines  that  continue  its  sound;  3)  In  the 
hearts  that  re-echo  it."  Latjxmann,  in  "  Zeug- 
nmen  ev.  Glaviens  von  V.  F.  Oehlee,  Stuttgart, 
1869." 


3.  On  lii.  11,  12.  The  church  of  the  Lord 
may  come  to  a  situation  that  will  compel  it  to  go 
out  of  its  previous  relations.  In  that  case  it  is 
important  to  observe  three  things:  1)  Not  to 
defile  itself  by  participating  in  the  nature  and 
practices  of  the  world ;  2)  Not  to  act  with  im- 
prudent haste  or  cowardly  fear;  3)  To  confide 
in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Lokd. 


v.— THE  FIFTH  DISCOURSE. 

Oolgotha  and  Sbeblimini  [sit  at  my  right  hand. — Te.]. 
Chap.  LII.  13— LIII.  12. 


The  transition  from  lii.  12  to  lii.  13  is  abrupt 
only  in  outward  appearance.  The  attentive 
reader  will  see  that  inwardly  there  has  been  due 
preparation  for  it.  For  it  was  said  already,  xlix. 
3,  4,  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  by  whom  the 
Lord  will  glorify  Himself,  will  be  surprised  by 
this  success  as  the  unexpected  reward  of  His 
afflictions.  It  is  said,  moreover,  xlix.  5,  6,  8 
sqq.,  that  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Also, 
1.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Israel's  sin  was  the  ground 
of  its  repudiation.  In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  4 
sqq.,  is  described  the  readiness  of  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord  to  endure  the  sufferings  laid  on  Him. 
Our  present  section  (lii.  13 — liii.  12;  the  erro- 
neous division  of  chapters  arose  from  supposing 
that  lii.  13-15  continues,  as  the  foregoing  context, 
to  speak  of  the  people  of  Israel)  shows  us  how 
these  two  particulars  are  inwardly  connected  : 
the  sufferings  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  must 
bear,  and  which  make  Him  appear  as  a  refuse 
of  mankind  (xlix.  7)  are  nothing  else  than  the 
atoning  sufierings  that  He  representatively  takes 
on  Himself,  but  from  which  He  will  issue  as  the 
high,  glorious  and  mighty  Ruler  (comp.  xlix.  7 
with  lii.  13,  15;  liii.  12). 

Chapters  xlix. — Ivii.  are  like  a  wreath  of  glo- 
rious flowers  intertwined  with  black  ribbon,  or 
like  a  song  of  triumph,  through  whose  muifled 
tone  there  courses  the  melody  of  a  dirge,  yet  so 
that  gradually  the  mournful  chords  merge  into 
the  melody  of  the  song  of, triumph.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  discourse  of  the  Prophet  is  ar- 
ranged with  BO  much  art  that  the  mourning  j-ib- 
hon  ties  into  a  great  bow  exactly  in  the  middle. 
For  chap.  liii.  forms  the  middle  of  the  entire 
prophetic  cycle  of  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi.  It  has  four 
chapters  of  the  second  Ennead,  and  thirteen 
chapters  of  the  second  and  first  Enneads  before 
it,  and  four  chapters  of  the  second  Ennead  and 
thirteen  chapters  of  the  second  and  third  Enneads 
after  it. 

Who  is  the  Servant  of  Ond,  that  forms  the  chief 
object  of  our  prophecy?  That  we  are  not  to  think 
of  Uzziah,  Hezekiah.  Josiah,  Jeremiah  (Saadia, 
Grotius,  Bunsbn,  K.  A.  Menzel,  Stoats  u.  Relig. 
Oesch.  der  Koenigr.  Israel  u.  Juda.,  Breslau,  1853, 
p.  298  sq.),  or  even  of  Isaiah  himself,  hardly  re- 
quires proof  at  the  present  day  (comp.  Gesbnius 
Komm.  p.  170  sqq.).  Or  need  we  pause  to  refute 
'he  view,  that  the  whole  Jewish  people  is  the 
Servant  of  God,  that  therefore  the  speakers  liii.  2 


sqq.  are  the  heathen  who  recognize  that  Israel  has 
borne  their  (the  heathen)  sins  ?  This  is  the  view 
that  the  Rabbins  put  forward  since  they  have  be- 
gun to  carry  on  polemics  with  Christiana.  But 
even  Christian  expositors  have  joined  them, 
among  whom  Hitzig  is  to  be  named  foremost. 
But  it  has  often  been  shown,  that  Israel  did  not 
suffer  as  an  innocent  for  the  guilty  heathen,  but 
that  it  suffered  for  its  own  guilt ;  and  that  it  has 
not  borne  its  sufferings  meekly,  but  with  sullen 
anger,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Corap.  especially  McCaui.,  The  doctrine 
and  exposition  of  the  liii.  of  Isaiah. — V.  Fr.  Oeh- 
LER,  Der  knecht  Jehovah's  im  Deuterojesaja  II.,  p. 
66  sqq. — WuENSCHE,  Die  Leiden  desMessias,  Leip- 
zig, 1870,  p.  35  sqq.  Many  Rabbins,  indeed,  as 
David  Kimchi  and  Isaak  Tkoki,  have  modified 
this  view,  saying,  that  not  Israel  thinks  thus  of 
itself,  but  the  heathen  will  so  say,  "  when  they  see 
that  the  faith  of  Israel  is  the  truth,  and  on  the 
contrary  their  faith  is  error"  (WuENSCHE,  I.  c 
p.  36).  On  the  other  hand,  McCaul  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  liii.  11,  12,  Jehovah 
Himself  describes  the  sufl^ering  of  His  Servant  as 
expiatory. — Others  understand  that  by  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  is  meant  the  ideal  Israel,  i.  e.,  the 
higher  unity  of  the  nation.  This  higher  unity 
suffered,  not  because  it  consisted  of  nothing  but 
guilty  ones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  its 
consisting  only  partially  of  such.  It  suffered 
therefore,  because  not  all  had  sinned  and  yet  all 
must  suffer,  in  a  certain  sense  innocently,  and  is  so 
far  a  prophecy  (not  prediction)  relating  to  Christ. 
So  Vatkb  {Religion  des  Allen  Test.,  1835).  But 
to  this  it  is  to  be  objected,  that  this  view  amounts 
to  a  distinction  between  the  better  and  worse  part 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  text  makes  no  reference 
whatever.  For  it  manifestly  does  not  contrast  one 
part  of  the  nation  with  another  part,  but  the  en- 
tire nation  with  the  one  Servant  of  God.  The 
Prophet  does  not  distinguish  guilty  and  innocent 
in  the  nation.  He  sees  in  the  nation  only  guilty 
ones.  This  he  utters  plainly,  ver.  6:  "all  we  like 
lost  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid 
on  him  the  imqmty  oi  us  all." — Others  understand 
"the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah"  to  be  meant 
by  the  Servant  of  God.  This  is  the  view  that 
Knobel  represents.  According  to  this  the  Pro- 
phet in  liii.  2-6  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural, 
"  because  he  puts  himself  among  the  people.and 
would  be  a  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  totality." 
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His  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  was  only 
partially  that  of  the  nation,  for  the  rest  {viz.,  in  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  their  sufferings)  this  ought 
to  have  been  their  view.  That  is,  the  sufferings 
of  the  Exile,  which  were  regarded  as  punishments 
lor  the  sins  of  the  nation,  concerned  (according  to 
Knobel)  especially  the  true  worshippers  of  Je- 
hovah, who  obstinately  clung  to  their  nationality, 
and  were  very  zealous  for  J  eliovah  and  opposed 
to  idols.  They  were  especially  the  D"^J?-  The 
mass  of  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  that  did 
not  cling  strictly  to  the  ancestral  religion,  stood  in 
good  terms  with  the  heathen,  and,  on  the  whole, 
found  themselves  in  tolerable  relations.  This  ex- 
planation is  so  unnatural  and  inwardly  conflicting 
that  it  refutes  itself  It  would  have  the  suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  represent  the  true  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  and  those,  that  in  vers.  2-6  speak  of 
the  Servant  in  the  first  person  plural,  to  be  the 
apostate  Israelites,  constituting  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation.  Then  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
and  those  apostates  are  opponents.  Yet  verily 
the  apostates  can  not  speak  of  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  with  great  reverence  and  deep  sympathy. 
In  their  mouth  the  name  "  Servant  of  Jehovah" 
could  only  be  used  in  mockery.  They  could  only 
be  supposed  to  say  ;  It  is  well  that  such  fools  are 
among  us:  then  the  hatred  of  the  heathen  will 
discharge  itself  on  them  without  hurting  us.  But 
that  serves  them  right.  Why  do  they  not  do  as 
we  ?  Why  do  they  not  howl  along  with  the 
wolves  ?  They  might  fare  as  well  as  we,  were  they 
only  prudent.  In  some  such  way  must  the  .apos- 
tates speak  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  if  tfieir 
real  sentiments  were  to  appear.  But  the  words 
sound  quite  otherwise,  that,  according  to  Knobel, 
come  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation.  They  are 
words  of  the  highest  reverence.  Knobel  feels 
this  himself,  and  hence  he  makes  the  Prophet 
apeak  these  words,  expressing  thereby,  not  wliat 
the  mass  of  the  people  actually  thought,  but  what 
they  ought  to  have  thought  !  How  unnatural !  Tlie 
Prophet  of  Jehovah,  who  can  only  be  thought  of 
as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  speaks  as  the  repre- 
sentative, not  of  such  worshippers,  but  of  the  great 
apostate  mass  of  the  nation.  He  expresses,  how- 
ever, not,  indeed,  the  sentiments  that  these  actual- 
ly harbored,  but  such  a.5  they  ought  to  harbor ! 
What  comedy  is  this  ?  Verily,  if  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  apostates  and  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
be  allowed,  the  Prophet  could  only  meet  the  form- 
er with  rebuke.  He  could  only  hold  up  to  them 
their  apostacy  and  admonish  them  to  bear  the  in- 
famy of  Jehovah  with  the  true  Israelites,  rather 
than  to  roll  it  off,  in  craven  treachery,  on  their 

fellow-countrymen. Aceordingto  another  view 

the  Servant  of  Jehovah  represents  the  prophetic 
doss  or  the  prophetic  institution.  Thus  in  various 
modifications  especially  Gesenius  and  Umbreit  ; 
whereas  HoFMANN  understands  that  by  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  is  meant  Christ  indeed,  but  only  as  a 
prophet.  What  is  said  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Servant  does,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  apply 
well  enough  to  the  prophetic  calling;  for  the  pro- 
phets were  often  enough  obliged  to  suffer  distress, 
judgment,  contempt,  death  for  the  sake  of  that 
calling.  Yet  one  thing  remains,  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  be  said  of  a  prophet,  viz.,  that 
God  the  Lord  cast  on  Him  the  guilt  of  the  people, 
that  He  bore  the  sin  of  the  people,  that  by  His 


wounds  the  people  were  healed  and  made  well. 
If,  indeed,  one  is  determined  to  find  in  our  pass- 
age only  the  idea  of  suffering  in  a  calling  and  not 
suffering  as  a  representative,  I  must  say  that  this 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  an  artful  exegesis, 
and  refer  to  the  following  exposition  for  the  proof 
of  this  opinion.  Comp.  moreover  the  Doctrinal 
and  Ethical  thoughts. 

I  hold  the  Messianic  interpretation  to  be  the 
only  one  that  is  natural  and  founded  on  the 
■sound  of  the  words.  When  Knobel  affirms  that 
the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  and  that  Deutero-lsaiah  knows  nothing 
of  a  Messiah  at  all,  it  just  depends  on  the  way  one 
expounds  the  passages  in  question.  If  one  does 
this  in  the  way  exhibited  in  the  above  sample  of 
Knobel's  style  of  exegesis,  then  one  can  interpret 
away  from  every  passage  whatever  he  dislikes, 
and  interpret  whatever  he  likes  into  it.  Who- 
ever sees  that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  bears 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  according  to  the  eter- 
nal counsel  of  God  already  revealed  in  the  Old 
covenant,  must  recognize  the  connection  between 
this  fact  and  Old  Testament  prophecy;  he  must 
especially  recognize  in  Isa.  liii.  the  outline  of  that 
plan  of  salvation. 

As,  speaking  generally,  all  types  of  the  old 
covenant  combine  in  the  one  image  of  the  n^E/D, 
so  also,  in  a  narrower  sphere,  the  various  typical 
forms  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  given  partly  in 
the  nation  of  Israel  generally  (xli.  8  sqq.),  partly 
in  the  pious  core  of  the  nation  (xiv.  1-5), 
partly  in  the  prophets  (xliv.  26),  finally  unite  in 
the  one  figure  of  the  personal  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
As  the  species  of  primitive  rock  form  both  the 
deepest  foundation  and  the  highest  summit  of  the 
earth's  body,  so  is  Christ  at  once  the  original  and 
fulfilment  of  all  prophecy.  He  is  in  particular 
both  the  inmost  core  and  the  crowning  summit 
of  all  typical  forms  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  is  not  a  type-form  co-ordinate  with  the 
types  of  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  But  He 
represents  alone  the  character  of  the  lowh',  un- 
sightly, pitiable  "Servant-form"  or  the  "sorrow- 
ful form"  as  far  as  that  is  common  to  all  those 
type-forms.  For  that  the  Old  Testament  knows 
also  a  king  "of  the  sorrowful  form"  is  evident 
from  Zech.  ix.  9.  Hence  it  is,  of  course,  not  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  in  Isa.  liii.  is  drawn  the  form  of 
the  messianic  Priest,  King,  or  Prophet.  For  Isa. 
liii.  treats  only  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
only  of  the  Priest,  King,  or  Prophet,  so  far  as 
even  in  these  also  the  poor,  lovely  Servant  appears. 
Hence,  too,  one  may  not  say  that  all  the  persons 
of  the  old  covenant  that  have  ever  been  designated 
(as  servants  and  instruments  of  God)  by  the  name 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  are  servants  of  God  in  the 
Isaianic  sense.  This  specific  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
that  we  find  in  Isa.  xl.-liii.  as  type  of  the  poverty 
and  lowliness  of  the  Messiah,  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  older  writing.  When  Moses  (Exod. 
xiv.  31;  Josh.  i.  1,  2,  13;  Ps.  cv.  26;  2Ki.xviii. 
12,  etc.),  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  10),  the  Patriarchs 
(Exod.  xxxii.  13;  Deut.  ix.  27)  are  designated 
by  this  name,  it  is  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah, 
without  giving  prominence  to  the/o?'m  of  the  ser- 
vant. What  serv.ant-form  would  one  find  in  the 
angels,  who  are  also  called  the  servants  of  God  in 
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Job  iv.  18?  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  tlie  idea 
of  a  servant-form  veiling  the  inward  glory  gra- 
dually developed  from  observing  the  contrasts  in 
the  life  of  a  David  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  1 ;  Ixxxix. 
4,  21;  cxxxii.  10;  oxliv.  10;  2  Sam.  vii.  5,  8,  18, 
20  Bqq.,  etc.),  of  a  Job  (i.  8  ;  ii.  3  ;  xlii.  7,  8)  of  the 
prophets  (2  Ki.  ix.  7,  36;  x.  10;  xiv.  25;  xvii. 
23,  etc.),  yea,  of  the  pious  in  general  (Ps.  xix.  12, 
11;  xxxi.  17;  xxxv.  27,  etc.).  But  we  first  find 
this  idea  crystallized  into  a  fixed  form  in  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah.  Later  writers  may  have 
taken  the  expression  from  Isaiah,  and  applied  it 
in  his  sense,  especially  to  the  people  of  Israel 
(comp.  Jer.  xxx.  10;  xlvi-  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxxvi- 
22J.    But  one  must  be  on  his  guard  about  taking 


every  use  of  the  word  by  later  writers  in  the 
Isaianic  sense.  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv. 
9)  is  called  servant  of  Jehovah,  but  certainly 
not  in  Isaiah's  sense.  Before  and  in  Isaiah,  "1^|^ 
is  never  found  conjoined  with  any  other  name  of 
God  than  nin\  It  is  remarkable,  that  Moses,  in 
later  writings,  beside  being  called  iTt'iT  ^3>'  (2 
Chr.  i.  3;  xxiv.  9),  is  also  called  U'r\hiir\  n:3;r  (1 
Chr.vi.34;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  9;  Neh.ji..  30;  Dan.  ix. 

Our  prophecy  subdivides  into  three  parts-  The 
first  (Hi.  13-15)  contains  the  theme  of  the  pro- 
phecy; the  second  (liii.  1-7  treats  of  the  lowli- 
ness of  the  Servant;  the  third  (liii.  8-12)  treats 
of  his  exaltation. 


1.    THE  THEME  OF  THE  PROPHECY. 


Chapter  Lll.  13-15. 

13  Behold,  my  servant  shall  Meal  prudently, 

He  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high. 

14  As  many  were  "astonied  at  thee ; 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man, 
And  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men  : 

15  So  shall  he  ""sprinkle  many  nations  ; 

The  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him  : 

"For  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see ; 

And  that  which  they  had  not  heard  shall  they  consider. 

^  Or,  prosper. 

»  horrified.  ^  make  spring  up. 

"  For  those  to  whom  nothing  was  told,  they  see  it,  and  those  who  have  heard  nothing,  they  understand  it. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  13.  73iy — n^J  see  List.   The  three-degree  climax 

-  T  TT 

HDJI  WVy\  Dll^  must  neitlier  be  pressed,  nor  regarded 
as  without  significance.  It  is  a  rhetorical  expedient  for 
expressing  the  superlative  (comp.  uirepui^wo-e  Phil.  ii.  9 ; 

Acts  ii.  33;   v.  31;  Eph.  i.  20  sqq.). That  D11  may 

mean  "to  raise  one's-self"  maybe  seen  xxx  18. The 

conjunction  of  fc^ti'Jl  Dl"l  sad  in  that  order  is  Isaianic  : 
il.  12, 13, 14;  X.  33. 
Ver.  14.  [3— "li^S3  is  used  here  as  in  Exod.  i.  12 (Ge- 

SEH.).  Therefore,  with  most  expositors,  I  hold  the  clause 
mX— nntyD~t3  to  be  a  parenthesis,  thiit  explains  why 

TT  -:    •       I" 

many  are  astonished  at  the  Servant.  In  regard  to  the 
change  of  per.^on,  there  is  notoriously  great  freedom  in 
Hebrew,  and  also  in  Isaiah  :  i.  29  ;  ii.  6  ;  xiv.  .30  ;  xxxiii. 
2,6;  xli.  l;xlii.  20;  xiv.  8,  21).  Haevernick,  (TVieoL  d.  4. 
T.,  p.  248),  Hahn  and  V.  P.  Oehlee  rejrard  the  two  clauses 
with  ]2)  as  the  two  degrees  of  the  apodosis.  Haeveekick 
urges  that  p  does  not  mean  adeo,  and  in  tliat  he  is  of 
course  correct.  It  is  only  the  comparative  ita,  not  the 
intensive  tarn  or  adeo.  But  he  is  wrong  in  urging  the 
rarity  of  the  parenthesis  in  Hebrew,  and  asserting  that 
p  can  only  introduce  the  apodosis.  Hahn,  who  pro- 
nounces the  change  of  persons  carelessness,  which  one 
has  not  the  least  right  to  assume  (he  does  not  reflect, 
however,  on  the  frequency  of  this  usage  I)  is  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  as  vers.  11, 12  speak  of  Israel,  and  ver.  13  of 


GRAMMATICAL. 

the  Servant,  so,  too,  ver.  14  speaks  first  of  Israel,  and 
then  of  the  Servant.  But  that  is  quite  a  superficial  con- 
struction. For  there  is  a  chasm  between  vers.  12  and 
13.  With  ver.  13  there  begins  a  new,  specifically  differ- 
ent section,  and  it  is  on  the  contrary  quite  unnatural 
and  against  the  context  to  refer  ySj?  again  to  the  na- 
tion. V.  Fh.  Oeblek  apparently  avoids  this  unnatural- 
ness  by  referring  also  ver.  13  to  the  nation,  and  letting 
the  transition  to  the  servant  begin  with  nnro  p-  But 

this  construction   also  does  violence  to  the  text. 

nntyn  from  nntV.  K^I  unused,  Piel  "  corrupit,  pessum 
dedii,''  is  any  way  arr.  Key.  Analogous  formations  DntyD 
"  corruptio.  corruptvm,"  Ijev.  x.xn.  25  and  i^'H'iiiO  "  per- 
rades,"  Ezek.ix.  1.  It  is  uncertain  and  Indifferent  as 
to  sense  which  is  the  chief  form,  iiniVD  or  firiK'p 

(syncopated  from  nnntV^  (Haeveeniok,  et  al.)  orjinK'p 
as  e.  g.,  DDIO,  3.310^  The  expression  t^'Ka  iin^O 
is  explained  from  the  capability  of  the  preposition  jO 
to  express  a  negation.  Deformity  away  from  the  man 
is  deformity  or  disfigurement  to  an  appearance  no 
longer  human.  [O  has  an  analogous  meaning  in  the 
clause  DnS  'J30  nSni.  For  here  also  the  literal 
meaning  is  :  his  form  is  away  from  men,  i.  e.,  no  longer 
human. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  These  verses,  which  by  their  contents  ne- 
cessarily belong  to  chap.  liii.  according  to  the 
common  manner  of  the  Prophet,  stand  in  front 
as  giving  the  theme-  Ver.  13  sets  forth  the  final 
goal :  the  glory  and  sublimity  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah.  But  in  roughe.st  contrast  willi-  this 
stands  the  way  that  He  must  go  in  order  to  reach 
that  goal;  deepest  suffering,  by  which  He  al- 
most loses  His  human  appearance  (ver.  14).  But 
as  the  humiliation  is  deep,  so  is  the  exaltation 
high  :  the  Gentile  world  and  its  kings  will  wor- 
ship Him  that  is  exalted  out  of  suffering,  for 
they,  for  whom  the  salvation  appeared  not  to  be 
destined,  will  also  have  a  share  in  it  (ver.  15). 

2.  Behold  my  Servant — —they  consider. 

— Vers.  13-15.  The  expression  TOtV'  points  to 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  means  and  end.  He 
that  uses  the  means  that  lead  to  the  end  is  wise. 
The  Servant  of  God  will  use  no  false  means, 

therefore  He  is  wise.  '7"3K'n  never  of  itself  has 
the  meaning  of  H'/Xn ;  but  in  the  sapienter  rem 
gerere  there  is  impliedly  the  bene  rem  gerere 
(comp.  Jer.  x.  21  ;  Prov.  xvii.  8).     Hengsten- 

BERG  sees  in  7'Dky  a  "  retro.spect "  to  1  Sam. 
xviii.  14,  15  where  this  word  is  used  of  David 
(comp.  1  Kings  ii.  3;  Ps.  ci.  2  ;  2  Kings  xviii. 
7).  But  he  seems  to  me  to  go  too  far  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  parallel  passage  cited,  he  under- 
stands 7'Diy  to  mean  the  wise  administration  of 
government,  and  Stier  has  properly  protested 
against  this  construction.  Yet  we  may  suppose 
there  is  an  allusion  involving  only  comparison 
and  not  equalization.  For  the  Servant  of  God 
appears  here,  not  indeed  as  king,  but  as  one  that, 
like  David,  from  a  small,  mean  beginning  worked 
himself  aloft  to  high  honor. 

But  the  splendid  description  of  ver.  13  antici- 
pates merely  the  end.  This  end  crowns  a  course 
of  development  of  the  contrary  character.  It 
passes  through  night  to  light,  per  ardiia  ad  astra. 
The  vers.  14,  15  say  this.  For  many  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  became  an  object  of  horror  (DOty 
comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  32;  Ezek.  xxvii.  35;  xxviii. 
19).  But  in  the  same  proportion  that  He  lirst 
provokes  horror  by  the  deformity  of  His  appear- 
ance. He  will  later  provoke  wondering  reverence. 
His  visage  was  so  marred,  etc.  ["His  look 
however  was  in  that  degree  disfigured  to  the  in- 
human, and  His  form  not  like^a  son  of  man's." 
Dr.  Naegblsbach's  translation.— Tr.].  These 
words  are  a  parenthesis  (see  Text,  and  Gram.). 
There  occurs  accordingly  a  change  of  person, 
which,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  is  explained 
by  the  parenthesis  containing  a  remark  of  the 
Prophet,  in  which,  naturally,  the  Servant  is 
sp^oken  of  in  the  third  person.  But  by  this  the 
continuation  of  Jehovah's  discourse  in  ver.  15  is 
also  diverted  from  the  second  to  the  third  person 
(see  Text,  and  Oram.). 

Since  1.  10  the  expression  n3^  '"servant"  has 
not  been  used.  Chapters  Ii.  lii.  spoke  of  the 
people  of  Israel  without  applying  to  them  the 
designation  "  Servant  of  God."  According  to 
CEhler's  exposition,  in  lii.  14 — liii.  12  also  the 


personal  Servant  of  God  is  not  spoken  of ;  and 
now  ver.  13  must  not  be  introduction  to  what 
follows,  but  recapitulation  of  what  precedes ! 
After  previously  speaking  of  Israel's  elevation, 
and  bringing  this  contemplation  to  a  close  in 
every  respect,  is  it  now  again  to  be  discoursed 
on  ?  A  section  treating  of  the  personal  Servant 
of  God  ought  to  begin  with  a  statement  having 
the  Servant  of  God  for  subject,  and  yet  this  Ser- 
vant of  God  must  not  be  the  one  of  whom  the 
new  section  treats,  but  the  one  of  which  the  fore- 
going section  treated,  yet  without  designating  it 
as  the  Servant  of  God !  In  this  way  ver.  13, 
from  being  a  most  suitable  and  artistic  beginning 
of  the  new  section,  becomes  an  unsuitable  con- 
clusion of  the  foregoing  one.  Of  course  one  will 
not  venture  to  take  [3  in  the  sense  of  "adeo," 
which  it  does  not  have.  But  it  is  equivalent  to 
"corresponding  to,  in  that  degree  that,"  and  in- 
volves the  meaning  that  the  horror,  of  the  people 
answers  to  the  looks  of  the  Servant,  so  that  the 
former  is  prompted  by  the  latter.  ']?here  will  be 
a  certain  equality  between  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate consequences ;  in  the  same  degree  that  one 
was  horrified  at  Him,  He  will  also  provoke  joy- 
ful wonder  and  reverence  (ver.  15).  n?J  is  "to 
spring,''  and  with  the  exception  of  our  text  is 
used  in  the  Old  '  Testament  (in  twenty  places) 
only  of  the  springing  or  spurting  of  fluids.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  also  Ixiii.  3.  This  use  is  es- 
pecially frequent  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the 
various  acts  of  purification  and  consecration  are 
spoken  of,  which  were  performed  by  sprinkling 
with  blood  or  water.  Hence  very  many  exposi- 
tors, following  the  VuLG.,  and  Syk.,  as  Luther, 
Vatabl.,  Forer.,  Grotius  (who  yet  also  ap- 
proved the  davfiaanvTai  of  the  LX"X.  since  he 
says,  "minari  est  veluti  aspergi  fulgore  alicujus,"  for 
which  ViTRiNGA  reproves  him  sharply),  LowTH 
(whom  however  this  exposition  does  not  satis- 
fy), Eambach,  Hengstenberg,  Habvernick, 
Hahn,  etc.  [Barnes,  J.  A.  Alex.,  Birks, 
etc.'],  have  taken  HtJ  in  the  .sense  of  asperget, 
["  to  asperse,  besprinkle  "]  and  have  considered 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  atoning  power  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ("  Chri^ttus  virtulem  sanguinis  a  se 
fiisi  instar  Magni  Pontififds  domiis  Dei  applicabit 
ad  piirificationem  conscientiarum  gentium  mulr 
tarum."  Viteinga).  This  explanation  was  the 
one  generally  received  by  the  church.  But  it  is 
correctly  objected  to  it,  that  Hin  never  means 
"to  he-sprinkle"  but  always  "to  spout,"  "to  make 
burst,"  and  is  always  followed  by  the  accusative  of 

the  spurted  fluid,  with  'i'  or  7X  of  the  remoter 
object  that  is  spurted  on.  Perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count the  Targ.  Jonat.,  then  Saadia  and 
Abenezra  gave  the  rendering  dispa-get.  But  apart 
from  this  meaning  not  being  grammatically  es- 
tablished, it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  context. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  change  the  reading. 
Thus  the  Englishmen  DoRELL  and  Jubb,  whom 
Lowth  quotes,  would  read  'in",  which  they  then 
take  in  the  sense  of  the  ^nvuaanvTm  of  the  LXX.; 
so  shall  many  nations  wonder  at  him."  But  Piel 
of  ntn  never  occurs,  and  the  meaning  "  Savfia- 
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ffijiJoi"  would  be  dragged  in.  J.  Day.  Micha- 
ELIS  would  point  nr  after  the  Arabic  naziha 
[amoenus  fuit,  oblectavit),  accordingly  the  seni5e 
would  be:  "so  shall  He  be  the  delight  of  many 
Gentiles."  This  conjecture,  also,  must  be  called 
too  far-fetched.  The  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  the  one  now  approved  by  most  expositors 
(since  Ch.  Day.  Martini,  Comment,  philol.  crit. 
in  Jes.  cap.  liii.  Host.  1791):  "He  will  make 
spring  up,"  which  springing  up  is  taken  either 
as  the  expression  of  joy  or  of  astonishment,  sur- 
prise, or  of  reverence,  and  is  construed  in  anti- 
thesis to  y 'i?  mow  ver.  14.  Also  Stiee,  De- 
LITZSCH,  V.  Fr.  QShler  share  this  view.  I  side 
with  them  because  1  know  of  nothing  better. 
The  thought  in  itself,  indeed,  seems  to  me  suita- 
ble. For  one  can,  of  course,  suppose  that  the 
Prophet  means  to .  oppose  to  that  horror  with 
which  the  suffering  Servant  was  regarded,  a  sur- 
prised springing  up  proceeding  from  respectful 
astonishment  One  might  quote  as  a  parallel 
Onnty'l  D'lfc-  Wj^  Isa.  xlix.  7.  And  one  might 
also  fittingly  refer  to  Jer.  xxxiii.  9  ('inS  D'U 
inyi)  and  Hab.  iii.  6  (D'TJ  irn).  But  neverthe- 
less it  remains  an  unfortunate  affair,  that  nij  is 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  only  of  the  springing 
or  spurting  of  fluids,  and  never  of  persons,  and 
that  for  the  latter  use  one  can  only  appeal  to 
Arabic  analogies  (naza,  see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  868 
a).  In  my  opinion,  it  is  possible  that  the  read- 
ing nr  is  not  correct.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read 
D;U  1P2  as  in  Hab.  iii.  6.  That  would  give  the 
same  sense  by  means  of  a  genuine  Hebrew  word, 
though  one,  indeed,  not  frequently  used.  For 
"inj  "  tremuit,  mbsilivit "  occurs  beside  only  Lev. 
xi.  12;  Job  xxxvii.  1.  If  1i^2  was  the  original 
reading  in  our  text,  it  were  alowable  to  think 
that  the  contents  of  chap.  liii.  occasioned  the 
substitution  of  the  priestly  word  HP  for  the  one 
that  may  have  fallen  out  in  some  way,  or  have 
become  indistinct.  [The  foregoing  review  of  the 
state  of  the  question  concerning  n;r,  and  the 
Author's  own  despairing  attempt,  dispose  one  to 
say  ''  the  old  is  better "  and  to  adhere  to  the 
English  accepted  version.  J.  A.  Alex.,  says  of 
the  other  views  and  especially  of  that  stated 
above  to  be  the  most  generally  adopted  by  mo- 
dem expositors :  "  The  explanation  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  a  perfectly  uniform  Hebrew 
usage,  and  without  any  real  ground  even  in 
Arabic  analogy.  The  ostensible  reasons  for  this 
gross  violation  of  the  clearest  principles  of  lexi- 
cography are:  first  the  chimera  of  a  perfect 
parallelism,  which  is  never  urged  except  in  cases 
of  great  necessity ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  in 
every  other  case  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  sub- 
stance sprinkled,  and  connected  with  the  object 
upon  wliich  it  is  sprinkled  by  a  preposition. 
But  since  both  constructions  of  the  verb  "  to 
sprinkle"  are  employed  in  other  languages  (as 
we  may  either  speak  of  sprinkling  a  person  or  of 
sprinkling  water  on  him),  the  transition  must  be 
natural,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  say,  that  two 
or  more  examples  of  it  in  a  book  of  this  size  are 
required  to  demonstrate  its  existence.     The  real 


motive  of  the  strange  unanimity  with  which  the> 
true  sense  has  been  set  aside,  is  the  desire  to 
obliterate  this  clear  description,  at  the  very  cit- 
set,  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  as  an  expiatory 
purifier,  one  who  must  be  innocent  Himself  in 
order  to  cleanse  others. — Another  objection  to 
the  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is,  that  it 
then  anticipates  the  declaration  of  the  next 
clause,  instead  of  forming  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween it  and  the  first." — Some  that  hold  the 
modern  view,  as  our  Author  and  Delitzsch, 
may  not  be  charged  with  what  J.  A.  Alex,  pro- 
nounces the  real  motive  of  it.  See  above  the  in- 
troduction to  this  section.  But  surely  it  is  easier 
to  conjecture  that  T^^i  has  the  force  and  construc- 
tion involved  in  the  old  view  (if  that  rendering  can 
be  charged  with  being  no  better  than  conjecture) 
than  to  resort  to  such  a  conjecture  as  that  of  the 
Author. — Tr.]. — The  added  D;iJ  by  no  means 
represents,  in  relation  to  ver.  14  a,  merely  a 
(quantitative)  intensification  (see  immediately  be- 
low on  ver.  14  6).  Shall  shut  their  mouths 
Ls  a  sign  of  reverence  (comp.  Matth.  vii.  16,  and 

in  general  Isa.  xlix.  7).  I'lj?  is  causal:  on  ac- 
count of  His  surprisingly  imposing  appearance 
they  are  dumb.  To  understand  the  causal  clause 
'U1  liJD  K^  'im  'J  as  DELiTzscHdoes  ("what 
was  never  told  they  see,  what  was  never  heard  they 
hear")  the  text  must  read -in;;  13?  vS  ^m  '3. 
But  the'additional  DHv,  of  which  that  explana- 
tion makes  no  account,  intimates  rather  that  the 
Prophet  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  Hence  he  adds 
before  D'S^  the  word  0]M.  Many  heathen  na- 
tions trembled  before  Him  in  reverence,  and 
their  kings  were  dumb  before  Him,  whereas 
Israel  felt  only  aversion  for  Him.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  those  did  not  recognize  Him  to  whom 
He  was  announced  in  advance,  whereas  those  to 
whom  nothing  about  Him  was  announced  saw 
Him  and  understood  (Ixv.  1;  Ixvi.  19j.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  "I3D  and  ^pl^Ji/  refer  to  the 

'  '  -  -.  :     IT 

prophetic  announcement  that  preceded  the  his- 
torical appearance  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  it.  It  was  just  that 
Israel,  prophetically  acquainted  with  Him  in  ad- 
vance, that  did  not  receive  Him  ;  whereas  the 
heathen,  that  yet  were  without  such  preparation, 
made  Him  welcome.  [''  The  last  clause,  in  gram- 
mar, admits  equally  the  received  version  or  that 
of  the  LXX.  given  above  (Bikks  translates  as 
Dr.  Nabgelsbach  does. — Tr.).  But  St.  Paul's 
quotation,  Eom.  xv.  20,  21,  where  this  very  pro- 
mise, as  rendered  above,  is  made  the  rule  and 
law  of  his  own  conduct  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  seems  decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter 
meaning  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Luth.,  Crusius,  Stier). 
Beside  the  authority  of  an  inspired  comment,  the 
context  favors  this  con.struction.  Tliat  wide  pub- 
lication of  the  gospel,  to  which  Paul  applies  the 
words,  and  in  which  he  was  the  chief  instrument, 
explains  how  it  would  be  that  many  nations  and 
kings  should  come  to  do  homage  to  Messiah. 
BiBKS.— Tb.] 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


2.    THE  LOWLINESS  OF  THE  SERVANT  AS  THE  LAMB  THAT  BEARS  THE 

PEOPLE'S  SIN. 

Chapteb   LIII.  1-7. 

1  Who  hath  believed  our'  'report? 

And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

2  For  'he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant, 
And  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  : 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when  "we  shall  see  ^inij 
There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 

3  °He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men; 

A  man  of  soirows,  and  ■'acquainted  with  grief: 
And'  ""we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ; 
He  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 

4  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs, 
And  carried  our  sorrows: 

Yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
Smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 
6  But  he  was  ^wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities : 
The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ; 
And  with  his  'stripes  we  are  healed. 

6  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ; 

We  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way; 

And  the  Loed  'hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

7  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  ''was  afflicted, 
'Yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth : 

*He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb. 
So  he  ""openeth  not  his  mouth. 

I  Or,  doctrine.  2  Heb.  hearing.  s  Or,  he  hid  as  it  were  hia  face  from  to. 

*  Heb.  as  an  hiding  of  faces  from  him,  ot  from  us.  6  Or,  tormented. 

«  Heb.  bruise.  '  Heb.  hath  made  the  iniquities  of  us  all  to  meet  on  him. 


'^  he  came  up.  ^  toe  saw. 

^  noted  for  pain.  *  willingly  bowed  himself. 

e  As  a  iamb  is  brought  to  Ihe  slaughter. 


«  Despised  and  ceasing  to  be  man. 
^  opened. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  3, 
nr3J(comp.  Ps.  XV- 4;  Jcr.  xxii.  2"!;  Mai.  i.  7,  12;  Dan, 
xi.'ai).    Ver.  4.  px.    Ver.  6.    SShO  — m3n  everj'- 


where  else  n"(3n  oomp.  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  Exodus  xxi.  25. 
XSln    Ver.  6T;tj3. 

Ver.  2.  Tt^iri  like  the  Latin  forma  with  the  special 
meaning  of  the  beautiful  form,  eomp.  Jer.  xi.  16;  1  Sam. 
xvi.  18. Tin  in  parallelism  with  It^n  spoken  of  the 

T  T 

nature  of  the  environment. ^nt<")J1  ia  neither  the 

same  a'^  ^n^t")31.  nor  to  be  rendered :  "  that  we  may  see 
him,"  for  the  latter  words  express  such  an  absence  of 
ISn  and  "nn  that  the  Servant  would  he  altogether 
invisible.  But  iriNIJI  is  protasis  of  a  hypothetical 
clause  :  and  did  we  look  at  him,  there  was  no  such  form 
that  we  would  have  had  pleasure  in  him.  Ver.  3  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  figure  used  in  ver.  2  a,  and  a  nearer 
definition  of  the  homely  appearance  of  the  Servant  de- 
scribed in  ver.  2  6.    We  may  therefore  regard  ver.  3  as 


in  apposition  with  the  logical  chief-subject  of  vei.  2, 
which  is  also  at  the  same  time  the  grammatical  subject 
in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  2  a. 


Ver.  3.  HDJ,  which  is  repeated  by  way  of  recapitula- 
tion in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  forms  the  chief  con- 
ception.   Comp.  tyiJJ-ni3  xlix.  7,  Di'  "Tl  Ps.  xxii.  6; 

Obad.  2;    Jer.  xlix.   16. In   D'tJ/'N    Sin   Deiitzsch 

would  take  □'E!'''X  in  the  sense  of  viri spectabiles.  This 
plural  occurs  again  only  Ps.  cxli.  4  and  PrOT.  viii.  4.  In 
the  Psalm  it  is  used  of  the  wicked.  In  the  Proverbs  it 
is,  indeed,  used  in  parallelism  with  DIX  ^J3.    But  in 

TT 

our  text  the  Prophet  can  hardly  intend  to  say,  that  the 
Servant  is  forsaken  only  by  men  of  respectability,  but 
not  by  inferior  people.  He  would  represent  him  rather 
as  forsaken  of  all,  as  appears  from  what  follows  and 
xlix.  7.  But  it  is  very  much  a  question  whether  7in 
may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  deser^ws."  For  Job  xix. 
14  it  is  said  '3T1p  l/lfl,  i.  e.,  my  neighbors  have  for- 

It  ttT 
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aaken  me.    Therefore  7^n  is  not  desertus  but  deserens. 

■•   T 

It  has  an  active  intransitive  sense  also  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5 
(let  me  know  what  a  transitory  thing  I  am)  and  in  Ezelc. 
iii.  27  (he  that  hears  let  him  hear ;  and  he  that  forbear- 
eth  let  him  forbear).  I  therefore  agree  with  Hengsten- 
BERG,  who  regards  the  expression  '*as  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  'from  a  man'  and  'from  the  sons  of 
men,' Iii.  14."  Then  the  plural  would  be  chosen  in  or- 
der to  intimate  by  the  sound  of  the  word  the  relation  to 
the  ]2^''KD  Hi.  U.  Slfl  ia  desinens,  U'^^'i^  SlH  there- 
fore  desinens  hominum,  i.  e.,  he  of  men  that  ceases  scil.  to 
be  a  man.    Thus  the  LXX.  render  it  as  regards  the 

sense;    elSoq    iKKeiTrov    irapd.    Tracra?    ai'dpi^Trov<;  •    Symm.  : 

eAd;t[(rTos  icSptoi' ;  VvLG.  novissimus  virorum.  The  expla- 
nation of  Hahs:  avoidance  of  men  {inf.  const,  as  in 
K'iJJ'nTS  slix.  7),  if  not  exactly  ungrammatical,  is  still 

very  far-fetched. ^^K^JD   occurs   in  Isaiah  only  in 

vers.  3,  4  of  this  chapter ;  in  ver.  3  it  has  the  feminine 
ending  that  never  occurs  elsewhere ;  in  ver.  4  it  has  the 
common  masc.  plural  ending  (Gen.  iii.  7;  Ps.  xxxii.  10\ 

/D    ^n^  can,  of  course,  mean  "  the  confidant  of 

sickness,"  if  ^^T  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ^J^TiO  Ps. 
xxxi.  12;  Iv.  14,  etc.,  J?^1D  Isa.  xii.  5,  J?nb  Ruth'ii.  1; 
Prov.  vii.  4  or  jlj^lO  Ruth  iii.  2.  But  in  the  only  pas- 
sage where  _J?'1T  occurs  beside  the  present  (Deut.  L  13, 

T 

15)  it  means  "  the  acquaintance,"  not  in  the  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity, but  the  man  known  and  respected  by  all,  the 
virillustris  or  insignis.  The  genitive  construction  re- 
solves itself  into  the  construction  of  the  verb  with  the 
accusative  of  nearer  definition.  For  ^7n  ^^T*  = 
wH  i^n"",  t.  e„  who  is  known  in  respect  to  sickness,  as 

•  t:    ~        T 

one  may  say  D''J3    X-V-i'J  su hiatus  faciem  2  Kings  v.  1. 

■  T  : 

mifj?  n3K  c9vos  an-oAwAeKos  ^ouA^f  (LXX.)  Deut.  XXXii. 

28.  337  'J^n  vKavMixevoi  tt}v  KapSCav  Ps.  xcv.  10,  etc. — 
The  explanation  "  scitus  morbi  (better  edoctus  morhutn), 
i.  e.,  as  one  put  in  the  condition  of  knowing  about  sick- 
ness "  (Delitzsch)  seems  to  me  too  uncertain  and  far- 
fetched.^—If  we  were  warranted  in  reading  THDO^, 
as  indeed  4  Codd.  do,  or  in  taking  '^j^DH  in  the  sense  of 
TJIDD.  we  must  translate  and  explain  as  Hengstenberg 
does,  according  to  Lev.  xiv.  45 ;  "  as  one  that  hides  the 
countenance  from  us."  But  this  usage  of  ^jlDO  is  not 
Bufficiently  attested.  It  must  therefore  be  taken  as  sub- 
stantive {ad form.  X310  sanatio,  JIHK^D  vastatio  (Olsh, 
g  199  a)  in  the  abstract  sense  of  "  veiling."  But  the  fur- 
ther question  arises,  whether  the  abstract  meaning 
applies  directly  or  indirectly,  and  whether  the  words 
UDD   D^J3  iriDDDl  are  to  be  construed  as  an  inde- 


pendent sentence,  or  are  to  be  joined  with  PITDJ.  If 
inOD  be  taken  directly  as  abstract,  i.  e,,  if  it  be  left  in 
its  abstract  meaning,  then  one  must  connect  the  whole 
clause  with  HOJ-  For,  "according  to  the  veiling  of 
the  countenance  from  him,"  would  be  a  sentence  with- 
out a  predicate,  to  gain  which  the  words  must  lean  on 
ni^J-  But  then  their  position  b^/o'-e  HDJ  is  surprising. 
One  would  expect  OJl  lnOD3  HDJI,  so  that  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  verse  would  begin  with  ntJD  J  as  does  the 
first.  But  nT3J  comes  after,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
it  corresponds  to  the  ni3J  beginning  the  verse,  as  a 
sort  of  relative,  recapitulating  conclusion,  therefore  we 
musttake  the  words  UOO  D^JS)  "IflDDDl  as  an  inde- 
pendent clause,  which  is  also  demanded  by  the  accents. 
Then  we  must  take  TJIDD  as  che  abstract  for  the  con- 
crete. Veiling  the  countenance  from  him  would  be  = 
the  object  before  whicli  one  veils  the  countenance. 
Thus  ')X)  ")nDD3  would  be  the  same  as  I^HDO  1K'X3 

^^Hr3  D^J3. 
...        .  ^ 

Ver.  5.  Xim  is  opposed  to  IjnjXl  ver.  4  b,  and  this 
in  turn  to  the  X^n  before  X'Z'J  ver.  4a;  so  tliat  here  we 
have  such  a  chain  of  adversative  clauses  as  in  li.  12, 13^ 

where  see. 7 /HO  is  part.  Poal,  passive  to  jl/ /IIID 

li.  9. The  expression  1JD17Ey  *^D^D  is  to  be  judged  aa 

/^KTl  "ID^O  Prov.  1.  3, 1  e.,  "chastisement,  education 
i!o  reason,  to  a  reasonable  being"  (Hitztg,  Zoeckler)  ; 
riDDH  *^D^TD  Prov.  XV.  23,  "chastisement  to  wisdom." 
□'"'n  nn^'in  Prov.  xv.  si  "reproof  to  life."  The  con- 
struction is  analogous  to  that  of  the  participle  in  the 
construct  state  instead  of  the  connection  by  a  preposi- 
tion.  ni^n.    One  properly  looks  for  a  plural,  which 

also  occurs  elsevvhere  (Ps.  xxxviii.  9;  Prov.  xx.  30). 
For  one  cannot  suppose  that  the  Prophet  would  speak 
only  of  orifi  mark  of  a  blow.  We  must  then  take  the 
word  collectively.  Its  meaning  is  "  vibex,  wale,"  the 
marks  left  by  a  blow. qj7  X3"^3  "healing  is  to  us," 

T  T     i  • 

is  explained  as  passive  of  the  causative  Kal  XD'^  ^  "  to 

T   T 

do  healing."  On  this  meaning  is  founded  the  construc- 
tion of  XDI  with  the  dative  of  the  person  (e.  g.  Num.  xii. 
13 ;  2  Kings  xx,  5,  8)  and  (more  rarely)  of  the  thing  (Ps. 
ciii  3),  which  occurs  along  with  the  construction  with 
the  accusative  (xix.  22;  xxx.  26;  Ivii.  18,  19,  etc.).  The 
word  is  found  used  impersonally  (i.  e.,  with  indefinite 
subject)  in  vi.  10,  where  we  translate  :  one  brought  him 
healing.    Then  X3"1J  is  passive, 

Ver.  7.   nniXJ  is,  according  to  the  accents,  to  be 
T  [T. re- 
treated as  a  perfect  and  not  as  a  participle.    The  perfect 

is  used  because  it  expresses  here  not  a  transaction  ac- 
complished successively,  like  the  being  led,  but  an  ac- 
complished, continuing  state,  the  being  dumb,  standing 
dumb. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Having  stated  the  theme  in  Iii.  13-15,  the 
Prophet  introduces  the  people  as  speaking.  They 
testify  what  was  said  by  implication  Hi.  15  b,  mz. 
that  they  have  not  believed  the  announcement 
of  the  prophets  concerning  the  Servant  that  they 
have  heard,  and  have  not  understood  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  power  imparted  to  them  (ver. 
1).  Thus  it  came  about  that  they  treated  as  of 
no  account  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  who  sprang 
up  like  a  root-sprout  out  of  dry  ground  (vers.  2, 
3).    This  mean-looking  form  of  the  Servant  of 


God  is  explained  by  the  punishment  of  our  sins 
being  laid  on  film,  that  through  His  suffering 
we  might  find  peace  and  hetiling  (vers.  4,  5). 
While  we  wearied  ourselves  in  vain  to  find  the 
way  to  salvation,  Jehovah  cast  our  guilt  on  Him 
(ver.  6) ;  yet  He  bore  it  patiently  like  a  sheep, 
that  mutely  suffers  itself  to  b"  led  to  the  slaughter 
or  to  shearing  (ver.  7). 

2.  "Who  hath  believed revealed,  ver. 

1,     At  first  sight  that  explanation   (commended 
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also  by  Jno.  xii.  38;  Eom.  x.  16*),  seems  to 
deserve  the  preference,  that  construes  ver.  1  as 
the  language  of  the  Prophet,  by  which  he  ex- 
presses the  consciousness  of  having  said  some- 
thing incredible  to  the  vforld.  Yet  on  closer 
examination  we  admit  that  those  are  right  who 
construe  ver.  1  as  the  utterance  of  Israel.     For 

1 )  the  perfect  would  be  very  surprising  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Prophet.  One  looks  for  ["DS^  from 
him,  whereas  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  who, 
according  to  ver.  2  sqq.,  have  the  historical  ap- 
pearance of  the  Servant  before  them,  the  perfect 
is  quite  in  place.  By  this  Israel  gives  confirma- 
tion that  it  has,  indeed,  not  believed  the  prophetic 
pre-announcement,  and  assigns  thereby,  at  the 
same  time,  the  reason  why,  in  His  lowliness,  it 
regarded  the  manifested  Servant  as  of  no  account. 

2)  The  word  )i^pDJi>  likewise  is  much  more 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Israel  than  of  the 
Prophet.  The  choice  of  the  word  is  explained 
by  IJ^niy,  lii.  15.  With  reference  to  this  they 
designate  the  prophetic  announcement  imparted 
to  them  as  T]ifipW,  as  a  thing  heard.  This  is  the 
fundamental  meaning  properly  corresponding  to 
the  form  of  tlie  word.  The  same  underlies  di- 
rectly the  meaning  "  knowledge  report"  (xxxvii. 
7).  But  as  the  something  heard  must  at  the 
same  time  be  a  something  said,  the  word  can, 
like  the  Greek  a/m^,  receive  the  meaning  "  an- 
nouncement, preaching,"  in  which  sense  we  have 
already  had  it,  xxviii.  9,  19.  Yet  in  our  text 
we  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  this  meaning, 
as  the  original  sense  suffices  perfectly.  [The 
view  presented  here,  taken  in  close  connection 
with  the  explanation  of  lii.  15  given  above,  leads 
consistently  to  the  following  logical  connection, 
viz.  It  is  declared  lii.  15  b:  for  they  to  whom  it 
had  not  been  told  sliall  see,  and  those  who  had  not 
heard  .shall  consider.  Thereupon  the  Jews  are 
introduced  saying:  Who  has  believed  our  report 
{i.e.,  what  was  reported  us,  what  we  had  heard)? 
and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed 
(i.  e.,  to  whom  has  it  been  made  plain  that  the 
Lord  sent  this  Servant  and  had  a  hand  in  all 
that  He  was  and  did)  ?  So  connected  the  lan- 
guage of  liii.  1  appears  as  an  exclamation,  which, 
with  what  follows,  marks  the  contrast  between 
those  that  heard  and  believed  a  revelation  made 
to  others  (lii.  15),  and  those  that  did  not  believe 
that  revelation,  though  it  was  their  own  (Urii^niV 
liii.  1,  a  thing  heard  by  us).  The  language  fol- 
lowing (liii.  2  sqq.)  proceeds,  as  the  author  says, 
to  give  the  reason  why  the  speakers  did  not  be- 
lieve, or  rather  it  describes  how  they  v/ho  were 
told  did  not  believe  what  others  did  believe  who 
were  not  the  direct  recipients  of  the  prophetic 
announcernent  of  what  was  to  be.  And  the  de- 
scription is  in  terras  that  show  how  aggravated 
and  perverse  the  unbelief  was.  Thus  ver.  1  is  not 
simply  an  indirect  statement  that  none  believed, 
but  a  double  intimation  of  how  some  believed, 

*  [There  is  no  need  of  miikinu  it  appear  as  if  one 
mii><t  choose  hetwefin  thfi  interpretation  of  John  and 
i-aiil  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  Author  ami  other 
commentators  on  the  other.  For  as  Delitzshh,  in  lor,., 
eaya:  llie  references  to  this  passage  in  John  and 
Komans  do  not  compel  ns  to  assign  ver.  1  to  the  Pro- 
pnet  and  his  comrades  in  office."— Tr  ] 


and  others,  the  very  ones  of  whom  the  contrary 
was  to  be  expected,  did  not.  This  explanation 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  of  salvation,  and 
these  facts  are  so  set  forth  by  Lsaiah  himself  and 
reiterated  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Isa.  Ixv. 
1-3  ;  Eom.  x.  19-21 ;  xi.  11,  12).  And  this  con- 
sideration gives  great  countenance  to  the  view. 
— Tb.] 

The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  a  metonymy  for 
that  of  which  the  arm  is  the  organ,  viz.  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God  (lii.  10).  The  arm  of 
Jehovah  is  not  only  revealed  to  him  who  has 
seen  its  mighty  efficiency  a  posteriori,  but  also  to 
him  who  has  recognized  a  priori  what  that  arm 
can  do.  There  is,  therefore,  an  outward  and  an 
inward  revelation  of  the  divine  power.  The  ex- 
pression has  the  latter  meaning  here. 

3.  For  He  shall  grow esteemed  Him 

not.  Vers.  2, 3. — Israel  was  ill-prepared  to  receive 
the  Servant  of  God  when  He  came.  The  flab- 
bins,  who  in  polemics  with  Christians  refer  our 
chapter  to  the  Jewish  nation  or  to  individual 
persons,  must,  indeed,  admit  that  the  ancient 
Synagogue,  who.se  exegesis  was  as  yet  unaffected 
by  these  polemics,  knew  very  well  of  a  sufTering 
Messiah  (comp.  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  writing 
of  CoNSTANTiN  L'Empekeue,  -D.  Isooci  Abraba- 
nelis  et  R.  Mosis  Alschechi,  Comment,  in  Jesajae 
prophetiam  30,  etc.  Lugd.,  Batav.,  1631,  in  Wuen- 
scHE,  I.  c,  and  in  McCaul,  I.  c,  p.  14  sqq.). 
Yet  all  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Synagogue  given  by  the  authors  named 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  even  the  most  an- 
cient authorities  acknowledged  the  suffering 
Messiah  only  very  reluctantly  and  with  all  pos- 
sible artful  turns  and  distortions.  As  an  ex- 
ample we  may  cite  how  Jonatan  Ben  Usiel, 
the  Targumist,  translates  Isa.  liii.  2,  3,  4,  7. 
Ver.  2.  Ht  magnificabitur  Justus  coram  eo  sicut  sur- 
culi,  qui  florent,  el  sicut  arbor,  quae  mitiit  radices 
siias  juxla  torrcntes  aquarum ;  sic  multiplicabitur 
gens  sancta  in  terra,  quae  indigebat  eo.  Non  erit 
aspectus  ejus  sicut  aspectus  communis,  nee  iimor  ejus 
sicut  idiotae,  sed  erit  decor  ejus  decor  sanctitatis,  ut 
omnis,  qui  viderit  aim,  contempletur  eum.  Ver.  3. 
Erit  quidem  contemtus,  verum  auferet  gloriam  omni- 
um regum :  erunt  infirmi  et  dolentes  quasi  vir  dolo- 
ribits  et  iiifirmitatibus  expositv^.  Et  cum  su^btrahe- 
bat  vultum  majestatis  a  nobis,  cramus  defpecti  et  in 
nihilum  repulati.  Ver.  4.  Propterea  ipse  deprecabi- 
tur  pro  peccatis  nostris  et  delicta  nostra  propter  eum 
dimittenter ;  et  nos  reputati  sumus  vulnerali,  pcrcussi 
a  facie  Domini  et  affiicli.  Ver.  7.  Deprecatus  est,  ipse 
exauditus  est,  et  antiqvam  aperirct  os  suum,  acceptus 
est.  Robustos  popuhrmn  quasi  agnum  ad  victimam 
Iradet,  et  sicut  ovem,  quae  iaeet  coram  tondente  se,  et 
non  erit,  qui  aperiat  os  suum  in  conspectu  ejus  et 
loqnatur  verbum."  One  sees  that  this  paraphrase 
pretty  much  makes  the  text  say  the  very  opposite 
of  what  it  intends.  The  insignificant  sprig  be- 
comes the  splendid,  flourishing,  holy  nation;  the 
homely  look  of  the  Servant  becomes  an  aspectus 
non  communis ;  ver.  3,  it  is  indeed  confessed  that 
He  will  be  despised,  but  at  the  same  lime  He 
will  deprive  kings  of  their  fame,  and  by  with- 
drawing His  countenance  draw  contempt  to  the 
nation.  Ver.  4.  The  substitutionary  suffering  is 
transformed  into  intercession,  and  those  smitten 
by  God  are  the  Israelites.  Ver.  7.  Finally,  the 
Servant  prays,  and,  before  He  opens  His  mouth. 
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He  is  heard ;  the  strong,  however,  among  the 
nations  He  sacrifices  like  sheep,  and  no  one  dares 
to  open  His  mouth  before  Him.  Here  tlie  suf- 
fering Messiah  is  directly  transformed  into  a  vic- 
torious and  triumphant  Messiah.  And  it  is  not 
in  a  way  that  makes  one  say  the  translator  must 
have  had  a  diflerent  reading  or  have  misunder- 
stood. For  that  neither  was  the  case  appears 
partly  from  the  fact  that  tlie  other  ancient  ver- 
sions agree  exactly  with  the  Masoretic  text  (see 
LovFTH  m  loc),  and  partly  from  the  Paraphrast 
translating  quite  correctly  when  it  suits  him. 
But  lie  simply  substitutes  a  Messiah,  such  as  He 
must  be  according  to  his  fancy,  for  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  by  which  he  involuntarily 
testifies,  that  in  his  da,y  men  indeed  found  the 
information  of  the  suffering  Messiah  in  the  pro- 
phetic writing,  but  would  not  understand  it. 
With  this  agrees  admirably  the  manner  in  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  received  the  announcement 
of  His  impending  passion  (Luke  ix.  45;  xviii. 
34).  Just  on  this  account  we  say,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  were  badly  prepared  when  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Thus  the  Servant  came  up  like  a  sprout 

before  him.  ViSi  is  to  be  referred  to  Jehovah, 
ver.  1,  and  not  to  the  subject  of  the  interrogative 
clause  in  ver.  1.  For  the  latter  mode  of  expression, 
even  if  not  exactly  incorrect  logically,  would  be 

very  artificial.    One  would  expect  TJD7.     The 

meaning  of  VJ37,  however,  is  that  the  Servant  of 
God  so  grew  up  before  God  according  to  His 
counsel  and  will,  ppi'  is  properly  "  the  suckling" 
(xi.  8),  but  is  here  used  of  the  tender  offshoot  of 
a  plant  ["precisely  like  the  cognate  English  word 
eucker,  by  which  LoWTH  translates  it." — J.  A. 
Alex.].  rip.Jl'  is  every  where  else  used  in  the 
latter  sense  (Job  viii.  16;  xiv.  7;  Ps.  Ixxx.  12, 
etc.).  The  choice  of  the  expression  here  is  per- 
haps influenced  by  the  Prophet  having  in  mind 
the  prophecy  of  xi.  1  sqq.  There  he  spoke  of  the 
revirescence  of  the  Davidic  house  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  root-stock,  and  how  this  renewing 
would  be  by  means  of  "  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse" 
and  ''a  Branch  from  his  roots."  Altliough  he  does 
not  use  there  the  expression  pJl",  and  only  by  the 

way  mentions  the  suckling  that  plays  on  the  hole 
of  the  adder  (xi.  8),  still  one  sees  that  in  general 
the  Prophet  transposes'  himself  back  into  the 
sphere  of  thought  of  that  prophecy.  Hence,  more 
plainly  than  pJV.  does  tZ'ltyD  recall  that  prophecy 

(corap.  xi.  1-10).  As  a  root  can  be  said  to  mo\mt 
up  only  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth  a  sprout  or 

shoot  from  itself,  so  tyiE'D  hp^'\  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  springing  up  of  such  a  root-sprout  (comp.  "'XJ 
D'E^ltt',  Dan.  xi.  7).  A  root  in  dry  ground  has 
little  hope  of  flourishing.  This  was  exactly  the 
situation  of  the  Davidic  royal  house  at  the  time 
Christ  was  bom.  When  the  carpenter  Joseph  was 
necessitated  by  the  command  of  Csesar  Augustus 
(Luke  ii.  1)  to  betake  hira.selffrora  Nazareth  to 
Bethlehem,  the  house  of  David  and  his  kingdom 
were  like  a  root  out  of  dry  ground ;  it  had  no 
form  nor  splendor,  and  as  men  looked  on  him 
there  was  no  such  form  that  they  could  have  plea- 
sure in  him  (see  Text,  and  Oram.). 


Ver.  3  (see  Text,  and  Oram.).  By  what  means 
the  Servant  was  brought  to  the  state  that  He 
ceased  to  be  a  man,  is  said  by  the  words :  "  a 
man  of  suffering  and  noted  for  pain."  — 
And  as  one,  before  -whom  one  veils  the 
face,  a  despised  one,  whom  -we  did  not  re- 
gard. According  to  Hahn,  it  is  the  countenance 
of  Jehovah  that  is  hid.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that,  often  as  there  is  mention  of  hiding  the 
countenance  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam,  xix. 
4;  Ezek.  xii.  6),  or  of  anger  (Isa.  liv.  8;  lix.  2, 
etc.),  or  of  reverence  (Ex.  iii.  6)  or  in  order  not 
to  be  seen  (Exod.  xiii.  45),  still  our  text  gives  the 
only  instance  of  doing  so  in  order  not  to  see  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust.  Yet  this  is  merely  an  accident. 
For  the  gesture  is  so  natural,  and  so  universal  and 
necessary,  for  men  that  there  is  no  need  of  seeking 
any  confirmation  of  it  in  national  custom.  But 
the  context  is  decidedly  against  the  view  of  Hahn. 
For  our  passage  only  speaks  of  how  the  Servant 
of  God  appeared  to  men.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  man  from  whom  Gcd  hides  His  face 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  that  of  an  ecce  homo. 

4.  Surely  he  hath  borne his  mouth. 

— Vers.  4-7.  The  Prophet  leads  us  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  to  what  is  inward.  He  shows 
that  this  pitiable  form  of  the  Servant  is  not  an 
outside  corresponding  to  His  interior.  It  was  not 
He  that  drew  that  woful  fate  on  Himself  by  His 
own  guilt,  but,  according  to  God's  will  and  for 
our  salvation.  He  bears  our  guilt,  and  He  bears  it 
with  the  patience  of  a  lamb.— pi*,  "surely,"  is 
best  construed  here  in  its  simple  and  natural  ad- 
versative meaning  as  in  xlix.  4.  As  there  the 
Servant's  hope  in  God's  righteousness  is  put  in 
contrast  with  His  apparent  ill-success,  so  here  to 
the  outward  appearance  of  sinfulness  is  opposed 
the  inward  truth  of  His  innocence  and  love  that 
suffers  for  others. — This  is  done  first  by  declaring 
the  true  ground  of  these  sufferings.  They  are 
those  that  we  ought  properly  to  have  borne. 
Therefore  He  took  our  pains  on  Himself  (N!£'J 
comp  Matth.  viii.  17  eAafiev-  Lev.  xvii.  16;  xx. 
17,  20,  etc.),  and  bore  our  sufferings  (Matth.  viii. 
17  (fiaaTaaev).  When  Matth.  I.  c.  refers  these 
words  to  the  trouble  that  the  Lord  underwent  in 
healing  crowds  of  sick-folk' of  every  sort,  it  is  not 
thereby  affirmed  that  only  in  tliat  sense  did  He 
bear  our  sufferings  and  pains.  For  the  evangelist 
certainly  saw  in  the  passion  of  the  Lord  the 
chiefest  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy,  as  well  as  did 
Christ  Himself  (Lnke  xxii.  37)  and  Philip  (Acts 
viii.  28  sqq.)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  22  sqq.).  But 
we  learn  from  that  citation  in  Matth.,  that  we  are 
not  to  refer  our  passage  exclusively  to  the  passion 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  second  half  of  ver.  4,  the 
Prophet  by  no  means  repeats  merely  the  thoughts 
to  which  the  first  half  was  set  in  antithesis.  He 
adds  an  essentially  new  ingredient.  For  while 
ver.  3  only  says :  "  we  esteemed  Him  as  nothing," 
it  is  said  in  ver.  4:  but  we  esteemed  Him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  In 
J^ti:  has  been  justly  detected  an  allusion  to  the 
plagvie  of  leprosy,  which  in  Hebrew  is  especially 
called  pi:  (Lev.  xiii.  3,  9,  20  sqq. ;  2  Kings  xv.  0). 
At  the  same  time  one  involuntarily  recalls  Job, 
of  whom  his  friends  entertained  the  same  opmion 
that  the  people  of  Israel  express  about  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  (comp.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  7 ;  viii.  3,  etc.).  The 
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position  of  "God"  between  "smitten"  and  "af- 
flicted "  intimates  that  botli  are  referred  to  God's 
doing.      Tlie   Kabbins  reproach  Christians  with 

proving  from  □TIlN  DDD  that  the  Messiah  is  both 
a  smitten  one  and  God.  To  this  L'Empereue 
(p.  7  of  the  work  named  above  at  vers.  2,  3)  re- 
plies to  Abrabanel  and  Alschech  in  defence 
of  Christians,  that  they  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish  between  convenientia  and  regimen  (i.  e. 
St.  absol.  and  st.  consti: ). WuENSCHE  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  tliat  the  thought  that  the  Servant 
of  GoJ  took  on  Himself  our  guilt  occurs  no  less 
than  twelve  time^  in  one  chapt. :  vi^.,  1)  "  He  bore 
our  sickne-^s,"  ver.  4  a ;  2)  "  He  carried  our  griefs," 
ver.  4  a;  3)  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions," ver.  5  a/  4)  ''  He  was  pierced  for  our  ini- 
quities," ver.  5  a;  5)  "  The  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him,"  ver.  5  6;  6)  "  By  His 
stripes  we  were  healed,"  ver.  5b;  7)  "  Jehovah 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  ver.  6b;  8) 
"  For  the  tran.sgression  of  my  people  He  was 
stricken,"  ver.  8  6;  9)  ''When  thou  shalt  make 
His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  ver.  10  a;  10)  "And 
He  will  bear  their  iniquity,"  ver.  11  b;  11)  "And 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,"  ver.  12  a  ; 
12)  "  He  bore  the  sins  of  m.any,"  ver.  12  b.  From 
this  appears  what  eminent  importance  the  Pro- 
phet attaches  to  this  thought,  and  how  he  cannot 
leave  off  extolling  this  wonderful  display  of  the 
self-denying  love  of  the  Servant  of  God  to  men. 
Ver.  5.  The  description  of  the  Servant  as  pierced 
and  crushed,  plainly  intimates  that  the  Prophet 
thinks  of  Him  as  mortally  hurt,  which  is,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  "  He  was  cut  off,"  etc.  (ver.  8), 
and  by  the  mention  of  His  burial  (ver.  9),  and 
awakening  to  life  (ver.  10),  and  finally  by  the  un- 
mistakable ''  He  hath  poured  out  His  soul  unto 
death"  (ver.  12).—iymVO^yyW2D-^  as  [0  does 

not=yT(5,  but  is=:a-i<,  our  sins  and  iniquities  are 
not  tlie  direct  origin  of  His  being  pierced  and 
crushed,  but  only  the  indirect  cause  of  it  (Del.). 
— As  ID''  or  '^D''  is  very  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
''  to  punish,"  and  is  used  in  particular  of  thepun- 
isliments  that  God  decrees  against  sin  (comp.  e.g., 
Lev.  xxvi.  28;  Ps.  x^x.fix.  12;  Jer.  x.  24;  xxx. 
11),  we  must  refer  "IDIO  to  the  first  half  of  the 
verse,  and  must  regard  this  being  pierced  and 
crushed  for  the  sake  of  sin  as  the  punishment  that 
rests  on  the  Servant  to  the  salvation  of  His  peo- 
ple. For  Dl7ty  stands  here  evidently  on  the  one 
hand  in  antithesis  to  the  wounds  and  stripes,  on 
the  other  parallel  with  ^3"IJ,  so  that  the  sense  is 
mlcum  esse,  salus,  healing,  salvation,  correspond- 
ing to  the  fundamental  meaningof  the  word.  The 
second  half  of  the  verse,  like  the  first,  consists  of 
two  members  that  are  parallel  in  meaning. 

Ver.  6  explains  how  it  comes,  that  the  Servant 
of  God,  though  innocent  Himself,  has  yet  to  bear 
the  guilt  of  men.  "All  -we,"  says  Israel,  ''like 
lost  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way."  No 
distinction  is  observable  here  between  true  and 
apostate  Israelites.  There  is  rather  an  expres- 
sion of  universal  sinfulness.  Or  did  the  Servant  of 
God  appear  only  for  the  apostate?  Did,  perhaps, 
"tlie  true  worshippers  of  -Jehovah"  need  no  ex- 
piation for  their  sins?    That  would  be  a  contra- 


diction of  the  universal  Biblical  view,  that  Paul 
so  emphatically  utters  with  special  appeal  to  Old 
Testament  passages  (Rom.  iii.  9  sqq.,  comp.  Ps. 
xiv.  3;  liii.  4;  Isa.  lix.  2  sqq.).  JS'o,  Israel  so 
speaks  in  the  name  of  all  its  members.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  that  Israel  has  not  merely  its  Baby- 
lonian forsakenness  in  mind,  but  the  total  char- 
acter of  its  moral  status  in  all  times.  For  it 
seems  to  nie  that  the  words,  ver.  6  a,  according 
to  the  whole  context,  are  to  be  referred,  not  to 
the  outward,  but  to  the  inward  condition,  the 
state  of  the  heart.  In  fact  it  is  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  that  the  context  speaks,  which  the  Ser- 
vant is  to  bear.  Wlierein  these  sins  consist  is 
stated  ver  6  a,  vis  .  that  the  Israelites  were  all  of 
them  wanrlering  sheep,  that  had  forsaken  their 
shepherd  (comp.  Num.  xxvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
17 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  16),  and  were  going  their  own 

self-chosen  way,  that  gratified  the  flesh.    1J  7J  and 

the  corresponding  lJ^^7  ty'K  the Propliet  utters 
with  the  greatest  emphasis.  Sinners  they  all  are, 
even  the  prophets  and  the  pious.  Does  not  Isa 
vi.  5  exclaim:  "woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone; 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  "  ?  Thus 
all  of  them  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  more  or 
less  compared  to  sheep,  that  strayed  away  behind 
their  shepherd  (comp.  Num.  xiv.  43,  etc.),  an 
went  their  own  way  (Ixv.  2;  comp.  xlii.  24  and 
Ivi.  11,  where  the  same  words  are  used).  Of 
course  they  were  divided  into  misleaders  and 
misled  (comp.  Jer.  1.  6,  7  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2  sqq.). 
In  fact  under  some  conditions  the  n;?nn  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lokd  Himself  (Ixiii.  17). 

Israel,  therefore,  has  sinned,  and  the  Servant 
of  God  is  punished.  How  does  that  hang  to- 
gether ?  Did  the  Servant,  perhaps,  accidentally 
come  into  the  domain  of  the  evil  that  should 
come  on  Israel  for  the  punishment  of  its  sins? 
By  no  means.  God  intentionally  laid  on  the 
Servant  tlie  guilt  of  Israel,  i' J3  means  undoubt- 
edly, ''  to  strike,  to  hit  against  one,  impingere, 
obvenire,"  in  a  hostile  as  in  a  friendly  sense. 
That  is,  of  course,  wonderful,  that  the  suiFeringa 
that  strike  the  Servant  of  God  are  such  as  pro- 
perly ought  to  strike  us,  the  wandering  sheep, 
but  which  the  hand  of  God  divert^  and  suffers 
to  fall  on  His  head.  If  now  the  object  of  this 
procedure  was  not  to  make  the  just  punishment 
strike  the  Servant  for  imputed  guilt  with  the 
same  inward  necessity  with  which  it  would  have 
struck  the  actually  guilty,  and,  in  fact,  that  these 
guilty  ones  under  certain  conditions  might  be 
free  from  punishment,  then  I  see  not  how  the 
Prophet  could  say:  "Jehovah  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all."  —  By  that  it  is 
surely  not  said  that  the  Servant  "let  Himself  ex- 
perience the  violent  death  [occasioned]  through 
[men's]  enmity  against  God,"  but  that  God  laid 
on  Him  the  guilt  of  us  all.  What  an  injustice  I 
Who  without  the  least  fault  will  let  himself  be 
loaded  with  the  burden  of  another's  faults  to  his 
own  ruin?  Who  does  not  at  least  protest  against 
!  it  with  all  his  might  by  word  and  deed  ?  The 
Servant  of  God  does  not  protest.  He  is  dumb. 
If  the  ideas  i^JJ  and  njJ?J  were  meant  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  equal  value  and   more  rlietorical 
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repetition,  it  must  read  HJ^Jl  Kin  tyjj.  The 
placing  of  1  before  J<?n  and  the  participle  gives 
the  dause  the  character  of  a  conditional  clause 
and  simultaneously  makes  prominent  the  subject. 
toJJ  is  "urgere,"  "premere."  It  is  commonly 
used  in  respect  to  violent  oppressors  (comp.  iii.  5 
12;  ix.  3  and  the  D'iVii  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  Exod.  V.  6  sqq.).  In  respect  to  this 
"oppression"  the  Servant  maintains  a  passive 
attitude.  Yet  there  is  also  a  certain  activity  on 
His  part,  i.  e.,  so  far  as  He  willinglv  submits 
Himself.  This  is  expre=sed  by  nj;;j  Xini.  We 
can  therefore  translate:  He  ■was  oppressed 
(the  doing  of  another),  -while  He  (the  doing  of 
the  Servant)  willingly  subinitted  Himself. 
Hence  the  Niph.  t^JJ  is  a  pure  passive  Niph., 
while  njj^J  is  reQexive.  This  willing  subrais- 
eion  is  emphatically  portrayed  by  a  double  figure. 


But  because  the  silent  suffering  of  the  Servant 
(comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  23)  would  be  made  prominent, 
that  18  twice  said  of  Him  which  is  an  index  of 
the  patience  of  the  sheep  both  in  the  slaughter 
and  the  shearing,  mz.,  He  did  not  open  His 
mouth.— And  indeed  this  phrase  is  put  before 
as  if  it  were  a  thesis,  to  be  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, and  then  it  follows  at  the  close  as  desig- 
nation of  the  general  truth  drawn  from  the  special 
facts.  r\p,  properly  nomen  unitatis  as  jKJf, 
designates  here  a  single,  and  that  a  male  sheep, 
such  as  was  prescribed  for  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  5, 

etc.).  7nT  is  the  grown  mother-sheep,  as  lambs 
were  not  shorn.  The  figure  of  the  dumb  sheep 
occurs  again  Jer.  xi.  19  also  Ps.  xxxviii.  34,  15 
(13, 14);  xxxix.  10  (9)).  In  the  NewTestament 
several  passages  refer  to  the  present  one :  Matth. 
xxvi.  63  ;  xxvii.  14;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  xv.  5;  John 
i.  29;  Acts  viii.  32. 


3.   THE  EXALTATION  OF  THE  SEEVANT  TO  GLOBY. 
Chapter  LIII.  8-12. 

8  He  was  taken  'from  "prison  and  from  judgment: 
And  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ? 

For  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  : 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  ^vas  he  stricken. 

9  And  'he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
And  with  "the  rich  in  his  'death  ; 
Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
Neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

10  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  ''bruise  him ; 
He  hath  put  him  to  grief: 

*When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 

He  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days, 

And  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. 

11  °He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied : 
By  his  knowledge  shall  'my  righteous  servant  justify  many; 
*For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 

12  Therefore  will  I  ""divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great, 
And  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  ; 
'Because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death : 
And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ; 

And  he  bare  the  sin  of  man)'. 

And  ^made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 


2  Heb.  was  the  stroke  upon  Jiim. 


3  Heb.  deaths. 


^  Or,  awaif  by  distress  and  Judgment:  but,  etc. 

*  Or,  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering. 

*  opprestiion.  •>  the^.  °  a  rich  man,  when  he  was  dead. 

^  painfnllii  break  him  to  pieces.  '  After  llie  tribulation  of  his  soul  he  shall,  etc. 

'  the  righteous  Ono,  m;/  Servant  cause  righteousness  tomanv.  ^  And. 

^  divide  to  him  the  many,  And  the  strong  will  he  divide  as  spoil. 
'  In  lieu  of  his  having..  '  makes. 

TEXTUAL    AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  8.  nnijy  Pil.  only  recurs  again  Pa.  cxliii.  6. 
Usually  construed  with  3,  the  word  is  found  an  here 
joined  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  Ps.  oxiv.  5 ;  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person  addressed,  as  it  seems, 

37 


Prov.  vi.  22. J7E'3D,  the  tn  here  is  causal,  as  in  ver. 

6. Since  1D7,  according  to  xliv.  15  (comp.  Ewaid,  J 

247  d),  can  certainly  be  used  as  singular,  all  the  explana- 
tions are  superfluous  that  would  refer  It  to  the  people 
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of  Israel  and  take  JTJJ  in  various  senses  as  ia  apposi- 
tion with  the  whole  preceding  clause,  or  with  some 
single  word  of  it.  Hence  we  may  follow  the  Masorets 
who  separate  ^Dp  pi^SiD  from  what  precedes,  and  con- 
nect it  with  10^  }^}}-  'J-'hus  ''0^  ;;E/£)u  is  to  be  ex- 
plained according  to  ver.  6,  aud_;;jj  according  to  ^UJ 

ver.  4. 

Ver.  9.    There  is  not  the  least  grammatical  difficulty 
about    translating    \P\'']^  with     the    indefinite    subject 

"they"  (comp.  vi.  10;  vii.  24;  viii.  4;  x.  4;  xiv.  32; 
xviii.  5;  ixi.  9  ;  xxxiii.  20;  xxxiv.  11;  xlv.  24}.  All  the 
explanations  that  would  make  the  subject  to  be  the 
people  or  God  or  the  Servant  Himself  are  lorced  and  un- 
necessary. The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  VflD^.    All  the 

T      ; 

ancient    versions  express  the  idea  "  death."     LXX : 

Kdt  Siixroi  ....  T0U9  ttKovtCov;  olvtI  tov  6a.va.TOV  a-VToii. 
VuLG.;  et  dabit  irnpios  pro  sepultura  et  dtvitem  pro  morte 
sua,  which  Jerome  and  Theodoeet,  understand  of  giving 
over  the  Jews  to  the  power  of  tlie  Romans.  Abenezra, 
first  with  a  D^*^OX  K^''  mentions  the  view,  that  VHOD 
here  as  'lr3^~)'l03  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  is  to  be  taken  in  the 

sense  of  aedificium  super  sepidcro  erectum  synonymous 
with  ~\2p-    Among  moderas,  Beck,  Ewald  and  Boett- 

CHEB.(Deinferis  §  79  sqq.),  have  approved  this  view.  It  is 
doubtless  the  rao^t  satisfactory  according  to  the  con- 
text, and  it  seems  almost  demanded  by  the  parallelism. 
But  there  are  grammatical  objection^,  for  1)  the  word 
must  be  pointed  m^3  il'  it  wei-e  derived  from  HOS 

T  T  T    T 

"  the  height;"  2)  r\D2  has  nowhere  the  meaning  "  grave 
mound,"  although  the  Greek  ^w.uds,  which  means  altar 
and  grave  mound,  offers  an  interesting  parallel.  As 
long  as  the  Masoretic  pointing  cannot  be  proved  false 
we  must  derive  ITlOD  from  JI-ID.  though  it  may  not 
give  a  satisfactory  sense.  The  predicate  [n"*!  and  the 
object  n^p  we  must  regard  as  applying  also  to  the  sec- 
ond member  of  the  clause:  and  they  gave  with  the 
wicked  his  grave,  and  with  a  riah  man.  On  the  other 
hand  the  qualification  of  time  also  extends  backwards 
to  the  first  member  of  the  clause.  For  it  does  not  suit 
to  take  O  T'ty^J?  HXl  as  an  independent  clause  :  "  and 
He  was  with  a  rich  man  in  His  death,"  for  tlien  T\T\  or 
X^n  must  follow  '^^vJj?,  nor  does  it  suit  to  refer  VJIDD 
only  to  1''Ey^  nX.  because  a  corresponding  designation 
of  time  is  wanting  in  the  first  member  of  the  clause. 
Vnn3  would  then  answer  to  the  irilD^  2  Chron.  xxii. 

38  which  denotes  "when  He  mas  dead,"  or  to  the  Dj^oS. 

T      : 

Lev.  xi.  31,  ;i2 ;  Num.  vi.  7.  The  plural  D'JIO,  however, 
has  an  analogy  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  10,  where  it  is  said: 
niOn  Q'7")i!  'O'"''^  (comp.  the  like-meaning  ^fl'lOO 
SSn  ibid.  ver.  8,  and  D'xSnn  "niOD  Jer.  xvi.  4). 
D'HIO  is  the  state  of  death  consisting  of  a  number  of 
particulars  or  degrees.  Thus,  as  is  well-known,  the 
Hebrew  is  wont  to  designates  relations  of  time  and 
space.  The  plural  D'mO  is  therefore  ihe  anme  as  in 
D'ln  "life,"  □■'1^;;:  "the  time  of  youth,"  onnS 
"age  of  young  men,"'  D\lpT  "  old  age,"  DniJD  **  state 

of  blindness." d^H  kS  S^,  the  rendering  "spite 

of"  is  not  grammatically  supported.  For  all  the  pas- 
sages that  are  cited  in  proof  fxxxviii.  15  ;  Job  x.  7 ;  xvi. 
17;  IKingsxvi.  7comp.  EwALi>^2I7i;  222  6),  nn  closer 
examination  demand  the  meaning  "because,  on  ac- 
count of." 
Ver.  10.    The  construction   ^^m   fSH,  not  taking 


^h'nr\  as  equivalent  to  or  miswritten  for  '•vnnj  could 
not  in  itself  seem  strange.  For  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Hebrew  for  a  Vs^rb  depending  on  another  verb 
as  object,  instead  of  being  subordmated  in  the  infini- 
tive, to  be  co-ordinated  in  the  same  verbal  form.  Comp. 
1H1  Vxin  coepit  inscripsit  instead  of  coepit  inscribere 
(Deut.  i.  5),  ^il^p^K  nOlX  pergam  quaeram  instead  of 
.pergam  guaerere  (Prov.  xxiii.  35;;  comp.  Lam.  iii.  3j 
Hos.  V.  11 ;  Isa.  Hi.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zeph.  iii.  7;  Lara, 

iy,  14. But  there  occurs  here  the  modification  that 

between  the  dependent  and  the  governing  verb  there  is 
inserted  an  infinitive,  that  on  the  one  hand  seems  to 
make  that  co-ordinate  verb  superfluous,  on  the  other 
contains  what  the  other  wants,  viz. :  the  designation  of 
the  object,  i.  c,  tlie  suffix.  We  will  accordingly  have  to 
take  ''7nn  lt^31  together,  so  that  both  words  com- 
plete one  another.  The  Hiph.  ^  7nn  as  causative  con- 
jugation has  1X31  for  its  object,  by  which  the  latter  is 
defined  in  respect  to  manner.  From  n^H  maybe  as- 
sumed a  secondary  form  fc^Sn  after  CJ^inn  Jer.  xvi.  4; 
from  this  would  be  the  Hiph.  J^''inn,aud  by  rejecting 
the  N,  ■'inn  like  the  form  ""lOnri  2  Kings  xiii.  6. 
(Green,  g  1G4,  1).    The   meaning  of  phV}  is  doiu^do- 

T   T 

lorem-  scnsit.  The  Hiph.  will  accordingly  mean  "to  give 
a  painful  sensation,  make  painful."  Thus  we  read  Mic. 
vi.  13:  nni3n  ''jl''7nn  "I  make  painful  the  beating 
thee;"  Hos.  vii.  6;  T^b  hon  W^'W  "'^nn  "  the  princes 
make  painful  heating  from  wine,"  i.  e.,  they  bring  about- 
painful  heating  from  indulgence  in  wine.  So  we  may 
here  render  INJT  ''7nn;  He  made  painful  the  crush- 
ing Him,  i  a.,  He  crushed,  beat  Him  in  »  painful  way. 

D''t^j^"DX  is  quando  posueris.     There  can    be  no 

doubt  about  the  imperf.  having  the  meaning  of  the 
fat.  exacti  (Amos  vi.  9;  Job  viii.  18;  xxiL  13;.  As  re- 
gards the  meaning  of  Dii/tt,  it  is  certain  that  it  means 
"guilt  offering"  (comp.  Umbrett,  Die  Suende,  Beitrag  zur 
Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  1853,  p.  54  sq.).  But  one  must  not  urge  a 
sharp  distinction  between  it  and  rii^£3n.  Wo  read  im- 
mediately after  5<i^J  DO^l'S^tDH,  «^c.,  certaiuly  the  Pro- 
phet does  not  speak  here  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
theory  of  sacrifices.  I  think  that  the  effort  to  accumu- 
late the  s  pound,  and  to  gain  a  likeness  of  sound  with 
□"•ti^i"^  was  not  without  its  influence  in  the  choice  of  the 
words  in  the  little  clause  It^^EJ  DE&t<  D''t^n~DS.  W^]^ 
is  used  in  connection  with  offering  a  sacrifice  Ezek, 
XX.  28.  Comp,  the  New  Testament  phrase  TLOevat  ttjv 
^vxrjv  Jno.  X.  12,15,17,18;  xiii.  37,38;  xv.  13;  IJno, 
iii.  Ifi. 

Ver.  11.  ^TD^D  (see  .^f),  the  [D  T  would  not  con- 
strue as  causal  with  Delitzscii,  for  not  the  labor  He  en. 
dured,  but  theinmostbeingof  the  Servant  is  the  ground 
of  His  exaltation  (comp.  Acts  li.  24).  One  will  have  to 
take  jD  either  temporally  (=sta^f'm  posf  comp.  xxiv. 
22;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20  and  ]'p'3.  e.  g.,  Gen.  xli.  1),  or  locally 
=  to  take  out  of  the  tribulation.    HXT^  specially  Tavors 

the  latter  construction. yy^''  HlkS'  is  an  instance 

of  the  same  construction  as  that  of  ''inn  VSn  ex- 
plained at  ver.  10  above.  It  is  analogous  to  "l^fc?  Tl'X'l 
xliv.  16. 

Ver.  12.  For  the  expression  D''j'^3  iS  pSflN  there 
is  only  one  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.:  Job 
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xxxix.  17,  where  it  is  said  of  the  ostrich :  vh  D /PI  K  7 

T     I     -  T 

nr311  "God  gave  it  not  a  share  in  understanding."  In 
this,  T\y2  is  conceived  of  as  a  territory  to  be  distri- 
buted in  which  God  assigned  not  the  ostrich  a  pSpi,  a 
portion.  Accordingly  here,  too,  D^3"*  must  be  regarded 
as  a  region  that  God  divides  out :  1  wiil  assign  Him 
apSn  on  or  in  the  region  that  consi.sts  in  D''3"l.  But 
then  the  Servant  v/ould  only  be  a  partaker  along  with 
many  equals.  His  whole  reward  would  consist  in  His 
not  being  excluded  from  the  partition.  We  must  notice 
that  in  Job  the  Kal  is  used,  while  we  have  here  the  Piel. 
Tbe  later  can  have  a  causative  meaning  =  make  p^n, 
"make,  give  a  share,"  and  the  prefix  3  can  refer  to 
this  substantive  idea  plT}  and  introduce  just  that 
wherein  the  pTPl  consists.  As  is  well-known  3  is  often 
used  in  making  specifications  (Gen.  vii.  21 ;  ix.  2, 10,  etc., 
comp.  Isa.  vii.  4 ;   xx.  22). Against  the  explanation 


of  D'mV;>-nX  (see  Exeg.  and  Orit),  the  grammatical 
objection  may  be  raised  perhaps,  that  the  nota  ace,  as  a 
rule  stands  only  before  the  definite  noun.  But,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  definite 
article  is  often  wanting,  where  the  word  as  a  general  de- 
signation is  already  rendered  definite  by  the  sense 
(eomp.  1.  4;  Exod.  xxi.  28;  Prov.  xiii.  21 ;  Job  xiii.  25). 

mi>n  is  Hipb.,  from  ^^i;  (see  lAit).    Tiie  mean- 
er 
ing  of  the  Hiph.,  as  of  the  Piel  is  "  evacuare,  effundere,  to 
empty,  to  pour  out,  flow  out."    The  word  is  ueed  again 
of  the  soul  Ps.  exit.  8. ilJDJ  is  taken  by  many  here 

__  T  :  ■ 

as  Niph.  tolerativum  —  He  let  Himself  be  numbered,  al- 
though elsewhere  this  Niph.  is  used  as  simple  Passive, 

Gen.  xiii.  16;  2  Ohron.  v.  6;  Eecl.  i.  15. NlHl  is,  as  to 

form,  a  departure  from  the  dependence  on  nnri'  though 
as  to  substance  the  clauses  Styj  Nini  and  J?''J3'  are 
just  as  much  causal  as  both  those  that  precede  them. 
The  Hebrew  shuns  long,  chains  of  subordinated 
clauses ;  it  prefers  parataxis  to  syntaxis  (comp.  Ewald, 
i  339  a). 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  With  ver.  8  comes  a  transition.  The  Pro- 
phet perceives  that  the  Servant  of  God  will  be 
released  from  the  distress,  and  that  from  then 
onward  His  continuance  will  be  endless.  These 
words  stand  6rst  lilcj  a  theme.  But  the  Servant 
will  not  go  on  living  on  the  earth  among  men 
that  live  there,  for,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the 
people  He  is  taken  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living  (ver.  8).  They  have  buried  Him,  too, 
but  honorably,  because  He  never  used  violence 
nor  deceit  (ver.  9),  and  His  destruction  was  only 
in  consequence  of  the  divine  decree.  When, 
now,  the  Lokd  will  have  made  a  sin-offering  of 
the  soul  of  His  Servant,  the  latter  will  prove  to  be 
the  head  of  a  new  generation,  He  will  continue:  to 
live  forever,  and  Jehovah's  counsel  will  be  accom- 
plished by  Him  (ver.  10).  After  tribulation  and 
necessity  He  will  find  His  satisfaction ;  by  His 
insight  He  will  help  many  to  righteousness  and 
He  will  carry  their  guilt  (ver.  11).  Therefore 
Jehovah  will  assign  to  Him  the  great  multitude, 
and  He  will  divide  the  strong  as  spoil — all  this  as 
reward  for  having  given  His  life  to  death,  having 
been  reckoned  among  transgressors,  having  borne 
the  sins  of  many,  and  continually  praying  for 
transgressors. 

2.  He  ^was  taken prosper  in  his  hand. 

Vers.  8-10.  Having  set  forth,  in  what  precedes, 
nhat  and  how  the  Servant  will  suffer,  we  are  now 
told  what  kind  of  a  turning  of  the  scale  shall  happen 
aiier  the  suffering  is  accomplished.  ISJ',  found 
again  only  Pp.  cvii.  39;  Prov.  xxx.  16,  is  un- 
doubtedly "coantatio.  restraint,  oppression  ".  Hav- 
ing a  general  meaning,  the  word  can  also  mean 
imprisonment,  but  it  does  not  mean  exclusively 
confinement.  BSW'n  conjoined  with  ISl',  can  only 
mean  judicial  procedure.  We  may  even  take  the 
two  words  as  a  sort  of  hendiadys.  For  "  oppres- 
sion and  judgment"  is  just  an  oppressive,  violent, 
nnjiist judicial  procedure,  "unrighteous  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ",  as  Delitzsch  says.     I  cannot 

nee  why  npj^  should  not  mean  "He  is  taken 
away".  It  means  the  .same  as  in  xlix.  24  (25). 
As  there  it  is  asked  :  can  the  prey  be  taken  away 


from  the  strong  ?  so  here  it  is  said  that  the  Ser- 
vant shall  be  taken  away  from  the  power  of  un- 
righteous oppression.  This  is  one,  the  negative 
side  of  the  transition.  The  positive  side  is  stated 
in  the  words  :  and  his  generation  who  will 
think  and  declare?  Every  thing  here  de- 
pends on  recognizing  the  theme-like  character  of 
the  first  part  of  ver.  8.  Then  the  mention  of  hig 
living  on  will  not  appear  to  be  a  "  premature" 
thought,  in  is  manifestly,  as  to  sense,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  theocratic  promise,  Exod.  xx.  5,  6 ; 
Deut.  V.  9,  10,  and  in  respect  to  the  sound  an 
allusion  to  Deut.  vii.  9  ("  which  keepeth  covenant 
and  mercy to  a  tliousand  generations  ").  \y  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  fundamental  meaning  of  in,  it 
any  way  means  the  yevea,  the  generation,  and 
that  in  various  senses.  From  a  temporal  point 
of  view,  the  members  of  the  great  chain  to  which 
one  may  compare  the  human  race,  or  nation,  are 
called  in  with  reference  to  the  generations  that 
succeed  one  another.  Hence  both  past  (comp. 
Iviii.  12;  Ixi.  4)  and  future  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  17; 
xxiii.  14,  31,  41,  ete.)  generations  are  called  Hlin. 
Thus  there  is  mention  of  coming  and  going  gene- 
rations (Eccl.  i.  4),  of  "another  generation"  (P.s. 
cxix.  13),  of  a  first,  second,  thirti,  etc.,  generation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  9).  Hence  In  can  mean  also 
the  present  generation,  contemporaries  (Num. 
xxxii.  13,  etc.).  But  because  every  such  genera- 
tion has  a  character  common  to  it  good  or  bad, 
the  word  acquires  also  an  ethical  meaning,  and 
designates  a  generation  a*  a  whole  of  this  or  that 
kind.  Hence  the  meaning,  "kind,  race"  (Jer. 
ii.  31,  etc.).  But  because  a  generation  is  always 
the  product  of  another,  or  also  of  a  head  of  a  race, 
it  involves  neces.sarily  the  idea  of  descent,  pos- 
teritv.  Hence  to  the  people  of  Israel  may  be 
said' "your  generations",  i.e.,  your  coming  po.s- 
terity  (Lev.  xxiii.  23),  or:  "to  you  and  your  pos- 
terity" (D3'nnS  IS  Dd'?,  Num.  ix.  10).  But 
the  total  of  the  generations  of  posterity  can  be 
comprehended  as  a  whole,  and  this  whole  be  called 
in.  Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  31,  where  m  in  this  sense 
stanls  between  1'2[.  and  I'^i:  □!';  Ps.  Ixxi.  18. 
And  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  (LXX. 
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yevsa  avrov,  VuLG.  generatio  ejus).  "  His  gene- 
ration" are  those  descended  from  him  conceived 
as  a  unit.  This  is  the  meaning  of  "in  in  ver.  10. 
Therefore  the  words:  "he  shall  see  his  seed,  he 
shall  prolong  his  days"  is  not  empty  repetition, 
but  explication  of  the  particular  intimated  in  the 
theme  of  the  discourse.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  Old  Testament  representations,  as  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  no  continued  living 
in  the  world  beyond.  Hence,  excepting  long  life 
on  earth,  posterity  is  for'each  person  the  highest 
wish  and  happiness.  Without  posterity,  to  die 
is  the  same  as  to  be  condemned.  Numerous, 
measureless  posterity  means  the  same  as  ever- 
lasting life.  Hence  the  lawgiver  threatens  those 
that  transgress  Jehovah's  commandments  with 
visitation  on  chililren  in  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
gree, thus  extinction  in  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration. On  the  contrary  he  promises  those  that 
keep  the  ciramandnients,  that  the  Lord  will  be 
gracious  to  them  to  a  thousand  generations  (Exod. 
XX.  5,  6).  The  Prophet's  thought  here  connects 
with  this  representation,  and  hence  he  uses  "m, 
and  not  py,.  To  him  whom  men  thought  to  ex- 
terminate, the  Lord  promises  "in,  posterity,  a 
race  that  shall  descend  from  him,  but  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  as  appears  from  what  follows  ("for  he 
is  taken  away,"  etc.).  Who  is  able  to  think  out 
and  declare  the  manner  of  this  race? — For 
the  ideas"  to  think  and  to  declare"  both  lieinn'ty. 
It  is  a  poetic  word,  belonging  to  higher  and  choice 
style,  that  is  used  partly  of  meditative  contempla- 
tion (Ps.  Iv.  18;  Ixxvii.  4,  7,  13;  cxix.  1-5,  23,  27, 
48,  etc.),  partly  of  uttering  the  thoughts  {P.s.  Ixix. 
13.  comp.  Prov.  vi.  22). 

When  a  man  is  dead  he  is  past  begetting  pos- 
terity. But  it  is  otherwise  with  this  wonderful 
Servant  of  God.  Hence  the  natareof  His  posterity 
is  so  inexplicable,  because  He  will  have  it  after 
He  is  cut  ofTfrora  the  land  of  the  living.  "lU  (see 
List)  is  "  to  cut, '  "  to  hew,"  both  "  to  cut  through" 
(1  Kings  iii.  25  sq.;  2  Kings  vi.  2),  and  "to  cut 
off,"  "to  sunder"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  21),  alwav.s,  how- 
ever, with  the  secondary  idea  of  cutting  off  sharp 
or  smooth.  "Land  of  the  living"  is  the  earth 
the  dwelling-place  of  men  in  the  flesh  (Deut.  xii! 
I;  xxxi.  13;  1  Kings  viii.  40),  and  stands  in  an- 
tithesis to  Sheol,  the  dwelling  of  the  departed,  the 
shades  (corap..Job  xxviii.  13;  Ps.  xxvii.  13;  Jer. 
xi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20;  xxxii.  23sqq. ).  Why  He 
was  so  clean  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  the 
Prophet  states  in  words  that  recall  vers.  4,  .5.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  Prophet  surpris- 
ingly often  and  certainly  on  purpose  repeats  the 
thought  that  the  Servant  must  die  for  the  sin  of 
His  people.  On  account  of  the  sin  of  my 
people  is  a  plague  to  Him.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  i>ii  (used  especially  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.  of 
the^  ''plague  of  leprosy")  beside  the  meaning  of 
divine  punitive  judgment,  includes  that  of  lepro- 
sy-— T'le  Prophet  also  gives  intimation  concern- 
ing the  burial  of  the  Servant.  But  it  is  obscure. 
One  gets  the  impression  as  if  the  persons  that  at- 
tended the  last  stage  of  the  Servant's  earthly  his 
tory  were  confused  in  the  Prophet's  view.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  if  the  Prophet  sees  forms  and 
scenes  whose  na'.ure  and  meaning  he  does  not  him- 
self understand.  But  still  his  delineation  always 
appears  correct  to  those  who  are  able  to  test  it  by 


the  fulfilment.    Here  we  might  say  that  he  saw 
the  wicked,  in  whose  company  the  Servant  of  God 
died,  so  near  together  with  the  rich  man  in  whose 
grave  he  was  laid,  that  he  construes  the  relation 
of  all  these  persons  as  fellowship  with  reference  to 
the  burial.     Yet  we  do  not  know  where  the  two 
malefactors  were  buried  with  whom  the  Lord  was 
crucified.     For  that  they  were  buried  we  may  de- 
finitely conclude   from   Jno.  xix.   31,  and   from 
what  JoSEPHUS  says  of  the  care  of  the  Jews  for 
the  burial  even  of  those  who  were  ca|>itally  pun- 
ished ("so  as  also  ...  to  take  down  and  bury  those 
crucified  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, '  Bell.  jud. 
iv.  5,  2).     But  if  they  were  buried  near  the  place 
of  execution,  then  their  grave  was  near  to  that  of 
the  Lord,  and  thus  in  general  the  Prophet's  rep- 
resentation  appears    correct.      DX    undoubtedly 
means  "  with  "  also  in  a  local  sense  (comp.  Gen. 
xix.  33;  Lev,  xix.  13;  Job  ii.  13;  Judg.  iv.  11  ; 
1  Kings  ix.  26).     He  is  buried  with  a  rich  man 
that  lies  in  the  rich  man's  grave,  as  much  as  He 
is  buried  with  the  wicked,  who  has  His  grave  near 
theirs.     F.  Phiuppi,  whom  Delitzsch  quotes, 
has  justly  remarked  that  the   honorable   burial 
with  a  rich   man  makes  "the  beginning  of  the 
glorifying  (of  the  Servant)  that  begins  with  His 
death. '     He  receives  such  a  burial  after  severe 
suffering  and  a'shameful  death,  became  (see  Text, 
and  Oram.)  He  used  no  violence  nor  was 
guile  in  His  mouth.  Similar  language  is  found 
Job  xvi.  17.     Don  and  ilDID  are  found  conjoined 
as    here,    Zeph.    i.    9.       "  But    Jehovah    was 
pleased  to  smite  Him  painfully  "  does  not 
begin  a  new   thought,  but  connects  closely  with 
what  precedes,  and  forms  a  conclusion.    ''  When 
thou  shalt  have  made  His  soul,"  begins  a 
new  chain  of  thought :  the  Servant  is  buried  with 
a   rich  man   because  He  had  done  no  wrong,  but 
only  Jehovah  had  decreed  to  crush  Him.     The 
honor   put  upon   the  Servant  therefore   had  its 
ground  1)  in  that  He  had  done  nothing  bad,  2) 
in  that  His  suffering  was  only  in  consequence  of 
a  divine  decree.     Guilt  and  punishment  were  in 
themselves  something  quite  foreign  to  the  sinless 
One;  independent  ofthat  a  divine  decree  would  im- 
pose on  Him  the  crushing  load  of  sickness,  of  pain. 
What  is  subject  in  the   words  Di^S  D't^D  DX 
Vi!/3i  1      As  the  suflSx  in  lt^3J  can  only  relate  to 
the  Servant,  He  cannot  be  the  subject,  but  only 
either  "soul"  or  Jehovah.     To  take  the  people 
as   subject    (Hopmakn)    is    forced   and   without 
ground    in   the   context,    though    I  cannot   urge 
against  the  view  that  the  people  are  here  the 
speakers.     For  they  cease  to  speak,  ver.  6.  From 
vers.  7-10  the  Prophet  speak.s.      If  "soul"  be 
taken  for  subject  (as  by  most  expositors:  Mau- 
KEK,  Umbreit,  Stier,  Hengstenbebg,  V.  F. 
Oehler,  Ebrard,  Delitzsch,  etc.),  several  ob- 
jections appear.      Fir.st  of  all  it  is  an  unusual 
inode  of  expression  to  say  the  soul  has  brought  a 
sin-offering.      If  that  points  to  an   antithesis  in 
Himself  one  cannot  understand  why  just  the  soul 
should   be  elevated  into  antithesis   to  spirit  or 
body.     But  if  ■'  His  sDul  "  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
"He  Himself  as  contrasted  with  othei-s,"  .still  it 
must  be  said  what  He  offered  in  sacrifice.     For  if 
He  brought  any  sort  of  offering  that  another  also 
could  bring,  then  that  is  nothing  that  deserves  to 
be  made  prominent.  But  if  it  would  be  intimated 
that  He  sacrificed  what  others  could  not,  viz., 
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Himself,  then  that  needs  to  be  expressly  said. 
Many,  indeed,  (Stier,  Hahn,  etc.),  suppose  that 
this  idea  is  contained  in  the  words  themselves ; 
for  if  the  Servant,  in  so  far  as  He  is  a  living  soul, 
makes  a  sacrifice,  then  He  gives  just  Himself  as  a 
living  soul  away  unto  death.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  consequence.  For  then  d'ton 
W2i  DtyS  would  only  be  another  way  of  writing 
DK/X  D'l!'^.  But  would  these  words  imply  that 
He  offered  Himself?  V.  F.  Oehler  urges  this 
very  tellingly  against  Hengstenberg,  Stier, 
Hahn,  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  condemns 
his  own  view.  For  he  gets  the  "soul"  as  subject 
from  the  context,  while  the  others  would  take  it 
from  the  words  themselves.  But  that  just  the 
chief  thing  remains  unsaid,  is  against  his  view  as 
it  is  against  theirs.  Or  is  D'ty  the  same  as  "  to  set 
one's  self,"  as  Knobel  would  have,  appealing  to 
Ezek.  xxiii.  24;  1  Sam.  xv.  2;  1  Kings  xx.  12? 
Bot  in  the  places  cited  □'!£?  is  used  causatively= 
"to  make  a  station,  take  a  station."  And  this 
causative  use  requires  that  an  object  beside  that 
which  is  inherent  be  not  named.  How  would  one 
combine  Qt^N  with  that  inherent  object?  In  short, 
if  W3i  is  subject,  then  it  is  not  said  what  the 
Servant  brings  as  a  sin-ofFering,  and  one  cannot 
understand  why  tlie  Prophet  did  not  write  simply 
WW\ — I  believe  (with  Hoemann  and  Delitzsch 
in  their  earlier  editions,  and  with  Hitzig,  but  in 
another  sense  than  his)  that  Jehovah  is  subject. 
The  abrupt  change  of  person  need  give  no  sur- 
prise. We  have  already  had  many  examples  of 
how  common  this  is  to  the  language  in  general, 
and  to  Isaiah  in  particular.  Comp.  ii.  6;  xiv. 
30;  xxxiii.  2,  6;  xli.  1;  xlii.  20;  xlv.  8,  21  ;  lii. 
14.  Already  in  ver.  6,  ''  Jehovah  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  says  that  Jehovah  gave  up 
His  Servant  that  He  might  take  on  Himself  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sinful  people.  Es- 
sentially the  same  is  said  in  the  (vorrls  "  He  was 
pleased  to  smite  Him  painfully."  For  that  this 
means  here  a  smiting  to  death  and  not  mere  sick- 
ness as  some  would  have  it,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  cause  of  this  death  was  the  sin  of  the  people 
(ver.  8  'D;?  J^tJ'i!).  But,  it  is  replied,  the  expia- 
tion isolFered  to  God,  he  does  not  perform  it  him- 
self That  is  true.  But  for  this  reason  it  is  still 
possible  that  God  may  provide  the  beast  of  sacri- 
fice, as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.  8,  13. 
The  Prophet,  indeed,  did  not  know  how  that 
could  happen.  But  we,  who  see  the  prophecy  in 
the  light  of  its  fulfilment,  do  know  ( jno.  iii.  16  ; 
2Cor.  v.  21).  According  to  this  exposition  we  can 
understand  why  the  Prophet  did  not  avoid  the 
abrupt  change  of  person.  Had  he  written  D'li''' 
instead  of  Q'tyn,  undoubtedly  the  Servant  would 
have  been  taken  for  subject  of  the  clause.  Just 
that  He  would  avoid,  and  therefore  speaks  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  second  person  in  spite  of  His  being 
before  and  afterwards  spoken  of  in  the  third  per- 
son.  But  death  shall  not  swallow  up  the  Ser- 
vant of  God.  He  shall  be  taken  from  "  oppression 
and  judgment"  (ver.  8),  and  become  the  progen- 
itor of  a  new  race.  For  here  the  Prophet  con- 
nects back  with  the  thought  of  ver.  8,  that  was  put 
first  as  the  theme.  Here,  too,  we  learn  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  in  of  ver.  8.   Seed,  posteri- 


ty shall  the  Servant  see.— There  underlies 
the  expression,  and  also  the  following:  He  shall 
prolong  His  days,  primarily  the  Old  Testament 
representation  of  life,  viz.,  that  the  life-necessity 
of  the  pious  is  satisfied  by  a  long  life  on  earth 
(comp.  "that  thy  days  may  be  long"  Exod.  xx 
12;  Deut.  iv.  40;  xxii.  7,  etc.)  and  numerous 
posterity.  But  he  that  has  these  lives  to  see 
children's  children  (Gen.  1.  23  ;  .Job  xlii  16  •  Ps 
cxxviu.  6).  Yet,  though  the  Prophet's  thought 
has  this  connection,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  that  the  Old  Testament  letter  must  in 
Him  be  fulfilled  in  a  higher  sense.  His  posterity 
comes  not  by  fleshly  generation,  but  by  a  life-com- 
munication of  another  sort.  How  this  will  be  the 
Prophet  does  not  say.  But  we  can  perceive  from 
nnitV'  'D  "who  will  thinkanddeclare,"ver.8, that 
he  treats  here  of  a  life,  and  answering  to  it  also, 
of  a  communication  of  life  of  a  high  and  wonder- 
ful kind.  But  the  Servant  of  God  will  do  more 
than  merely  live  and  communicate  life.  He  will 
also  work  and  create.  What  was  pleasing  to  God 
(I'sn  comp.  xliv.  28;  xlvi.  10),  His  counsel  and 
will,  shall  find  its  realization  bv  the  hand  of  the 
Servant  (comp.  liv.  17;  xlviii.  15;  Iv.  II). 

3.  He  shall  see — —transgressors,  vers. 
11,  12.  In  lii.  13-15  God  was  the  speaker;  liii. 
1-6,  the  people  of  Israel  speak ;  7-10  the  Prophet 
speaks.  The  concluding  word  is  put  again  into 
the  mouth  of  God  Himself.  Also  in  their  con- 
tents vers.  11,  12,  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
lii.  13-15  as  we  shall  see.  Only  in  lii.  13  and 
in  liii.  11  is  He  that  is  the  subject  of  the  whole 
prophecy  named  by  His  honorable  title,  and  both 
times  the  form  is  my  Servant.  This  my  ex- 
presses high  honor.  Not  men,  but  God  Himself, 
with  His  own  mouth,  applies  to  the  Servant  this 
honorable  title  here  at  the  culmination  of  this 
prophecy  relating  to  Him.— Ver.  11  connects 
with  what  precedes,  and  continues  the  description 
of  the  ascent  from  lowliness  to  highness.  The 
tribulation  was  night,  in  which  one  saw  nothing 
(comp.  1.  10).     The  seeing  shows  that  it  grows 

light  (see  Text,  and  Gram,  on  7aj?0).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Prophet  combines  both  construc- 
tions [the  temporal  and  the  local  meaning  of 
['■?,  viz.  "after  and  away  from  out  of  the  tribula- 
tion of  His  soul  He  shall  .see"],  which  we  are 
not  able  to  reproduce  in  our  language.  Is  inj,n3 
cognitio  sui  or  cognitio  sua  ?  I  believe  with  most 
expositors  that  the  former  is  meant.  For  the 
latter  only  Mai.  ii.  7  can  be  quoted  ;  and  there  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  render  conservant 
or  custodiunt  cognilionem.  As  the  lips  are  not  the 
.seat  of  knowledge,  the  latter  is  more  probable, 
and  then  the  sense  would  be :  the  mouth  of  the 
priest  must  reprove  those  that  depart  from  right 
knowledge.  But  then  nj?!  is  not  doctrine,  but 
knowledge.  And  so  also  in  our  text  the  assured 
meaning  "cognitio,"  therefore  in  the  passive 
sense  "cognitio  sui"  is  to  be  preferred.  AVitliout 
knowledge,  indeed,  there  is  also  no  faith  (Rom. 
X.  14). — pn^  is  "as  a  righteous  man."  pnsri 
is  causative  Hiph..  "to  prepare  righteousness;" 
hence  the  construction  with  7.  As  the  one  that 
has  the  righteousness.  He  can  be  the  means  of 
others  obtaining  it.     Here,  also,  the  Prophet  can 
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hardly  have  understood  the  deep  import  of  his 
words.  For  we  cannot  assume  that  he  had  a 
clear  knowledge  that  the  "righteousness  that 
avails  with  God  "  would  be  alone  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Him  who  acquhed  it  by  His  blood  (Rom. 

iii.  21-26). — ^D'3^',  "to  many,"  answers  to  the 
New  Testament  to'u;  TnMol(  (e.  g.  Matth.  xx.  28; 
comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  Kom.  v.  18,  where  for  ol 
no\X6l  is  simply  Trdvrff).  It  expresses  the  ma- 
jority, the  great  mass,  compared  with  which  sin- 
gle exceptions  vanish,  and  in  so  far  it  is  almost 

the  same  as  "totality."  hlW'  Dnjl;?,  He  will 
bear  their  iniquities,  cannot  relate  to  that 
''  bearing"  tliat  consists  in  sufferings  in  the  place 
of  others  (ver.  4).  For  we  are  here  in  the  con- 
dition of  glory.  Hence  "to  bear"  here  can  only 
relate  to  that  priestly  bearing  that  the  Mediator 
accomplishes  by  the  ever-continued  presentation 
of  His  merit  before  God  (Heb.  vii.  25).  It  is 
identical  with  "  He  will  make  intercession  for 
the  tran.sgressor,"  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  p?  introduces  a  concluding  inference 
from  what  precedes.  But  what  was  previously 
represented  (Iii.  14,  15;  liii.  8,  10,  11)  as  a  suita- 
ble transition  from  bad  to  good  appears  now 
directly  as  a  reward,  and  the  situation  of  ver.  12, 
into  which  the  Servant  is  translated  as  a  reward 
for  His  suffering,  appears  as  that  of  a  ruler. 
For  a  great  territory  and  glorious  spoil  are  given 
Him.  The  first  clause  may  be  rendered :  There- 
fore I  will  assign  Him  a  part  that  .shall  con.sist 
of  the  many  (see  Text,  and  Grain.).  Therefore 
the  many  themselves  (taking  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  ver.  11),  or  the  totality,  shall 
make  the  region,  in  the  assignment  of  which 
shall  consist  the  Servant's  reward.  The  render- 
ing: "I  give  Him  a.  part  among  the  great,"  is 
not  at  all  exactly  conformed  to  the  passage  in 
Job.  In  Job  3  marks  the  region  on  which  or 
of  which  a  slxare  is  given ;  but  this  explanation 
takes  3  as  marking  the  fellowship  that  the  Ser- 
vant is  to  share.  If  it  be  urged  against  our  ex- 
planation that  He  that  gets  the  whole  cannot  be 
said  to  get  a  part,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  single  parts,  the  whole,  i.  e.  the 
highest  power  over  all  single  parts,  can  be  as- 
signed to  one.  Ii  is  a  lesult  of  this  highest  power 
when  He  that  is  entrusted  with  it  on  His  part 
takes  in  hand  the  distribution  of  the  individual 
parts  of  the  spoil  to  His  subjects.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  following  words,  which  speak  no 
more  of  a  share  that  the  Servant  receives,  but  of 
the  shares  He  distributes.  This  second  clause 
'Ul  D'mv;?-n«l  has  a  parallel  in  Prov.  xvi.  19: 
"  Better  is  it  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the 
lowly  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud  " 

(D\yj-nK  SSu;  p^np).  According  to  that  we 
should  translate  here:  ''and  with  strong  men 
will  He  divide  spoil."  But  against  this  are  to 
be  urged  the  same  considerations  that  we  urge 
above  (see  Tezt.  and  Oram.)  concerning  the  first 
clause.  Who  equals  the  Servant  of  God  in  merit? 
Whose  reward  shall  equal  His?  Who  are  the 
strong  that,  as  His  peers,  may  divide  the  spoil 
with  Him  ?  It  is  true  that  D''aiS;;-nX  can  mean: 
with  the  strong,  and  that  in  the  sole  parallel  pas- 


sage i"'!*  does  mean  "  with."  But  must  it  mean 
"with?"  And  that  too  when  "with"  gives  an 
unsuitable  meaning,  and  the  sign  of  ths  accusa- 
tive, on  the  contrary,  a  very  suitable  one  ?  And 
the  latter  is  the  case  when  we  remember  that 
there  is  ahso  living  and  human  spoil  (comp. 
Judg.  V.  30;  Zech.  ii.  12,  13).  Prisoners  may 
be  used  as  slaves  or  sold.  So  here  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  make  booty  of 
the  strong,  and  distribute  them  among  His  own. 
But  then  ''the  strong"  must  be  understood  not 
only  as  belonging  to  the  corporeal  sphere,  but 
also  to  the  spiritual.     The  choice  of  expressions 

in  these  clauses  (D"3"l  and  D'01!?>?  and  P 'H)  are 
intended  to  recall  the  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 
that  promise  to  the  Israelites  victory  over  the 
"many  and  mighty  nations"  that  inhabited  Pa- 
lestine before  them  (comp.  Dent.  iv.  38;  vii.  1, 
17;  ix.  7;  xi.  23;  Josh,  sxiii.  9).  [The  Au- 
thor's defence  of  his  construction  of  the  first  two 
clauses  of  ver.  12  is  enough  to  make  one  sensible 
of  its  difiiculty,  and  prepare  one  to  agree  with 
J.  A.  Alex.,  when,  after  noticing  the  construc- 
tion as  presented  by  others,  he  says :  "  ]  t  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  adopt  the  usual  construction, 
sanctioned  by  Calvin,  Gesenius  and  Ewald, 
which  supposes  Him  (the  Servant)  to  be  described 
as  equal  to  the  greatest  conquerors.  If  this  is 
not  enough,  or  if  the  sense  is  frigid,  as  Maetini 
alleges,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  interpreter,  who 
has  no  right  to  strengthen  the  expressions  of  his 
author  by  means  of  forced  constructions.  The 
.simple  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is  that  He 
shall  be  triumphant;  not  that  others  shall  be 
.sharers  of  His  victory,  but  that  He  .shall  be  as 
gloriously  successful  in  His  enterprise  as  other 
victors  ever  were  in  theirs." — Tr.] 

Ul  nnn  ["in  lieu  of  this  that,"  etc.}  reaches 
back  to  what  in  ver.  11  has  already  served  as  a 
premise  for  the  conclusion  ''therefore,"  e(c.,  with 
which  ver.  12  begins.  So  that  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  links  here  also  (comp.  on  vers.  4,  5). 
The  Prophet  would  manifestly  recapitulate  by 
the  words  that  follow  what  is  of  chief  moment  in 
the  meritorious,  representative  suffering ;  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  high  importance  he  attaches  to  this 
suSering.  That  the  Servant  Tvas  numbered 
vrith  transgressors  has  not  before  been  men- 
tioned, although  it  is  implied  in  the  statements 
of  vers  5-8,  and  especially  in  "  they  made  His 
grave  with  the  wicked,"  ver.  9.  Comp.  Mar.  xv. 
18 ;  Luke  xxii.  37. — He  bore  the  sin  of 
many  stands  related  to  ''  He  bore  our  sickness," 
ver.  4,  and  the  kindred  expressions  that  follow, 
as  the  root  to  the  fruits.  One  is  reminded  here 
of  2  Cor.  V.  21,  and  still  more,  even  to  the  sound 
of  the  words,  of  Heb.  ix.  28.  In  the  last  clause 
i'''JDn,  Hiph.,  has  the  same  sense  of  "to  pray, 
to  intercede,"  that  we  had  to  maintain  for  the 
Kal  in  xlvii.  3  (comp.  lix.  16).  As  in  ver.  11, 
the  enumeration  of  what  the  Servant  will  do  as 
prie.st  after  His  exaltation  stops  with  'He  will 
bear  their  iniquities,"  so  here  the  enumeration 
of  what  He  did  as  a  priest  in  His  humiliation 
concludes  with  the  mention  of  His  work  of  inter- 
cession. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  said 
J^VfP)  but  .^'Jp^-  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  the  Prophet  understands  the  intercession 
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in  the  same  sonae  as  at  the  end  of  ver.  11.  He 
means  the  lasting  intercession  that  the  Mediator 
makes  for  us  on  tlie  ground  of  His  sacrificial 
death.  This  had  indeed  begun  already  in  His 
Btate  of  humiliation  ;  the  very  ones  that  put  Him 
to  death  were  the  tirst  for  whom  He  prayed  while 
dying  (Luke  xxiii.  34).  But  since  then  He  in- 
tercede's  forever  for  us  all.  That  He  can  do  tliig 
is  the  abiding  fruit  of  His  once  dying  on  the 
cross.  Hence  the  Prophet  concludes  his  enume- 
ration witli  the  imperfect. 


DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  lii.  13— liii.  12.  "This  chapter,  that 
has  already  silenced  so  many  sooffera,  and  led  so 
many  honest  doubters  to  believe,  when  they  com- 
pared the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment,  and  when 
the  wonderful  agreement  with  the  history  of  the 
suffering,  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer 
shone  upon  them  bo  glorious  and  clear — this 
master-piece  from  the  armory  of  Q-od,  whose 
power  unbelieving  Israel  even  at  this  day  fears 
BO  much  that  it  has  gone  on  omitting  it  from  its 
yearly  selections  from  the  prophets  for  the  weeks, 
but  in  doing  so  has  given  powerful  testimony 
against  itself  and  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel — 
this  chapter  is  a  precious  jewel  of  our  Bible." 
AxENPELD,  Ber  Froph.  Jes.,  A  Lecture,  1870,  p. 
60  sq. 

2.  On  lii.  13.  In  the  Midraach  Tanchuma,  Fol. 
63,  c.  3,  1,  7  it  reads :   p   Dn'yn'iyBn  1\ho   Pir 

'^'?.'?'']  '5^,'i'p.  1?  ^?4l  ntysD  m:\  Dni3x,i.  e.j 

this  is  the  King  Messiah,  He  will  be  higher  than 
Abraham,  and  raise  Himself  up  more  than  Moses 
and  be  exalted  above  the  angels  of  the  ministry. 
On  this  WuENSCHB  /.  c.  remarks  p.  42 :  "  This 
passage  is  additionally  important  from  the  fact 
that  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  Messiah,  ^  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  later 
Jews.  He  rises  above  all  created  being;  even 
the  angels  of  the  ministry  may  not  be  compared 
with  Him  in  respect  to  their  dignity  and  rank." 

3.  On  lii.  14.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  church 
in  the  times  of  persecution  before  Constantine, 
conceived  of  the  bodily  form  of  the  Lord  as  ugly : 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  111.  1.  t6v  Kvpiov  avrov 
T^v  diliiv  afxpov  yeyorhai  6ia  ''B.aatov  to  nvEVfia 
liaprvpel.  Omgen,  C'  Cels.  VI.:  ipofioytyvphug 
ytyparrraL  trept  toii  dvcreaie;  yenyvevac  rov  'iTjanv 
oapa)-^  the  secularized  church  of  the  Middle  Age 
conceived  of  Him  as  a  form  of  ideal  beauty  (comp. 
the  description  of  the  form  of  Jesus  in  Nice- 
PHOEns  Gallisti  L.  II.  c.  7,  and  in  the  letter  of 
the  Pseudo-Lenttjlus,  comp.  Herz.  R.  Enc. 
VIII.  p.  292  sqq.,  Delitzsch  Jesus  and  Hillel, 
1865,  p.  4) ;  the  church  of  the  Reformation  took 
a  middle  course :  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
may  have  been  as  beautiful  in  body  as  Christ. 
Perhaps  some  have  even  been  more  beautiful 
than  Christ.  For  we  do  not  read  that  the  Jews 
wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the  Lord."  Luthek. 

4.  On  liii.  4,  5.  "  Justin  Martyr  ( Apol.  I.  c. 
54)  sees  in  Asklepios,  the  physician  that  healed 
all  diseases,  a  type  of  Christ  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Servant  who  bears  our  sickness."  Eovs^ard 
Mueller,  "Parallels  to  the  Messianic  prophecies 
and  types  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Greek  an- 


'Vq"l'y"  (•^"■''■'■^^■f-  ^lass.  Fhiiol.  V.  Fleckeisen 
VIII.     Supplem.-Bd.  1  Hft.  p.  5). 

5.  On  liii.  4-6.  The  peculiarity  of  V.  Hor- 
MANn's  doctrine  of  the  atonement  seems  to  me  to 
have  its  root  in  this,  that  he  distinguishes  a  two- 
fold wrath  of  God  against  sinful  humanity,  viz., 
''how  God  is  angry  with  sinful  humanity  that  is 
destined  to  be  brought  back  again  into  love-fel- 
lowship with  Him,  and  how  He  is  angry  with 
those  who  refuse  obedience  to  His  work  of  salva- 
tion." {Schuizschriften  filr  eine  neue  Weise  die 
alte  Wahrheit  zu  Lehren  III.  Siiick,  Noerdlingen, 
1859,  p.  13  sq.).  "In  both  instances  His  anger 
is  an  enmity  of  the  holy  Living  (One)  against 
sin  that  delivers  the  sinner  to  death.  But  in  the 
one  ca.se  it  delivers  him  to  death  in  order  to  re- 
deem him  out  of  it,  in  the  other  case  that  he 
may  remain  in  it.  Had  God  not  intended  to 
save  mankind,  then  the  death  tu  which  He  delivered 
those,  first  created  would  haie  been  complete  and  en- 
during." There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  this.  For  first  it  is  said,  that  had  God  not 
intended  to  redeem  mankind,  then  the  first  pair 
had  been  delivered  to  complete  and  enduring 
death.  And  then  it  is  said,  that  the  wrath  of  God 
does  so  deliver  the  one  that  is  disobedient  to  His 
work  of  salvation  over  to  death  that  he  abides  in 
it.  Thus  eternal  death  appears  at  one  moment 
as  punishment  for  sin  in  itself,  and  at  another  as 
punishment  for  rejecting  the  work  of  salvation. 
That  God  did  not  deliver  over  to  complete  and 
enduring  death  tne  tirst  pair  and  their  descen- 
dants was  then  merely  because  He  had  formed 
the  purpose  to  redeem  mankind.  Therefore  one 
would  still  think  that  what  the  Redeemer  suf- 
fered made  it  possible  for  the  divine  righteous- 
ness to  remit  to  men  the  complete  and  abiding 
death.  Consequently,  one  might  still  think  that 
Christ,  by  His  death  had  given  the  divine  right- 
eou,sness  an  equivalent  for  the  "  complete  and 
abiding  death''  of  mankind.  But,  according  to 
Hofmann,  such  is  not  the  case.  For  he  asserts 
that  the  wrath  of  God  delivers  to  abiding  death 
only  those  that  refuse  obedience  to  His  work  of 
salvation.  For  this  reason  Christ  did  not  bear 
the  torments  of  damnaticn.  Indeed  for  this  rea- 
son a  redemption  from  tternal  death  is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary,  lor  those  that  do  not  ac- 
cept the  work  of  salvation  cannot  be  redeemed 
from  eternal  death  at  all,  while  those  that  do  ac- 
cept need  i  ot  to  be  redeemed,  because  eternal 
death  belongs  in  fact  only  to  those  that  do  not 
accept  the  work  of  salvation.  There  we  have  I 
think  a  circulus  vitiosus.  In  view  of  the  redemp- 
tion, the  first  pair  and  their  descendants  are  not 
punished  with  the  eternal  death  that  their  sin  in 
itself  deserves,  but  only  with  corporeal  death. 
But  the  Redeemer  does  not  die  in  order  to  redeem 
men  from  eternal  death,  for  the  latter  is  suddenly 
only  the  consequence  of  unbelief  in  the  work  of 
salvation.  But  the  Redeemer  dies  to  redeem 
men  from  that  punishment  which  was  laid  on 
them  as  a  mitigated  .sort  in  view  of  the  redemp- 
tion, lor  Christ  was  only  subjected  to  that  anger 
with  which  God  was  angry  at  those  who  were 
destined  to  a  re-entrance  into  His  fellowship  of 
love,  not  to  that  "which  abides  on  those  who  are 
disobedient  to  the  grace  of  God,"  I.  c.  p.  14. 
Consequently  one  would  think  Christ  only  re- 
deemed us  from  bodily  death.     And  yet  from 
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that  we  are  not  redeemed.  Hopmann  says,  in- 
deed: ''we  do  not  abide  in  it"  (p.  51).  It  is 
true,  the  redeemed  do  not  abide  in  it.  But  that 
is  only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  also  redeemed 
from  eternal  death.  For  were  the  latter  not  the 
case,  then  the  bodily  death  would  only  be  a 
transit  to  what  is  worse,  i.  e-,  to  eternal  death. 
Therefore  eternal  death  is  the,  punishment,  not 
only  of  not  believing  inredemption,  but  of  sin  in 
general.  But  Christ  redeemed  us  from  sin  and 
its  punishment  generally,  and  not  merely  from 
what  remained  of  the  punishment  that,  with 
reference  to  the  redemption,  was  from  the  first 
remitted  to  us. 

6.  On  liii.  4.  ''Hie  est  ariiculus  justificationis, 
credere  Christum  pro  nobis  passum,  sicut  Paulus 
quoque  dicit:  Ohristus  est  /actus  malediclum  pro 
nobis.  Necjue  enim  satis  est,  nosse,  quod  Ohristus 
sit  passus,  sed,  sicut  hie  dicit,  credendum  etiam  est, 
quod  no^tros  lanquores  tulerit,  quod  non  pro  se,neque 
pro  suis  peccatis  sit  passus,  sed  pro  nobis;  quod  illos 
morbos  tulerit,  illos  dolores  in  se  recipcrit,  quos  nos 
oportuit  pati.  Atque  hunc  locum  qui  reete  tenet,  ille 
summani  Christ ianismi  tenet.  Ex  hoc  enim  loeo 
Paulus  tot  epistolas,  tot  sententianim  et  eonsolationum 
flumina  hausit." — ''  Christianus  quasi  in  alio  mundo 
colloeatus  neque  peccata  nccfde  merita  aliqua  nosse 
debet.  Quodsi  peccata  se  habere  sentit,  adspiciat  ea, 
non  qualia  sint  in  sua  persona,  sed  qualia  sint  in  ilia 
persona,  in  quam  a  Deo  sunt  conjecta,  hoc  est  vidcat, 
qualia  sint  non  in  se  nee  in  conseientia  sua,  sed  in 
Ohrisfo,  in  qao  expiata  et  dcvlcta  sunt.  Sic  fiet,  ut 
habeat  purum  ac  munduni  cor  ah  omni  peccaio  per 
fidem,  quae  credit,  peccata  sua  in  Cliristo  victa  et 
prostraia  esse."  Ltjtiier. 

7.  On  liii.  4.  "'We  have  many  wrath  and  fire 
mirrors  of  the  just  God,  how  He  thunders  and 
lighiens  on  account  of  sin ;  such  as  the  flood,  Gon. 
vii. ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  xix. ;  Pharaoh 
and  all  his,  Exod.  xiv.  But  what  are  all  those 
to  this,  that  God  so  dreadfully  racked  and  smote 
His  only  begotten  Son,  the  highest  and  infinite 
good,  that  a  stone  in  the  ground  might  have 
lamented,  and  even  the  hard  rocks  did  rend 
asunder  on  account  of  it  at  the  time  of  His  suf- 
fering?''  CRAiiau. 

8.  On  liii.  5.  "  0  mirabilc  genus  medieinae,  ubi 
medicus  aer/rotat,  ut  aegrotis  sanitatem  efferat." — 
"Iledico  oceiso  sanati  sumus.  Quis  unquam  audivit 
tcdia?" — "Tola  vita  Christi  crux  fait  et  martyrium, 
el  tu  quaeris  gaudium?" — Omni  diligentia  atque 
vigilantia  caveamus,  ne  vidnerct  diabolus  quod  sana- 
vit  Ohristus."  Adggstin.  "  Est  jueundissima  con- 
solatio :  livores  ipsius  sunt  nostrum  emplastrum. 
Atqui  nos  meriti  eramus  livores  et  ipsi  debebatur 
sanitas.  Si  quis  ergo  sanitatem  optat,  ille  non  suam 
castigationem  ct  crueem  eonsideret,  sed  tantum  respi- 
ciat  in  Christum  et  credat,  turn  sanabitur,  hoc  est, 
habebit  justitiam  etemam."   Luther. 

9.  Onliii.6.  Sin  isolates  men,  because  itaprinci- 
ple  is  egoism.  Every  one  accordingly  malces  him- 
self a  centre,  around  which  all  must  revolve.  But 
by  this  we  lose  the  true,  all-controlling,  right  guid- 
ing centre,  and  are  as  stars  that  are  become  ex- 
centric,  that  must  finally  dash  to  pieces  on  one 
another. — "  Itedimit  pretiose,  paseit  laute,  dueit  sol- 
licite,  colloeat  securi."  Berniiard  op  Clatrvaux. 

10.  On  liii.  6.  God  laid  on  Him  the  sin  of  us 
all.  That  is  the  great  enigma  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  atonement.    It  i.s  the  point  that  for  so 


many  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  since  it  appears  as 
if  God  outwardly  and  arbitrarily  transfers  the 
guilt  of  men  to  One,  who.  Himself  innocent,  has 
no  inward,  real  relation  whatever  to  the  guilt  of 
another.  And  this  is  verily  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Lord  says :  "  Except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit,"  John  xii.  24.  And  Paul  says: 
"  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His 
death?"  And  in  the  same  connection  he  says: 
"  Knowing  this  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed, 
that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  he 
that  is  dead  is  freed  [justified :  Marg.]  from  sin," 
Kom.  vi.  3,  6,  7.  It  is  true,  Christ  stood  alone  in 
death,  and  though  hehad  theimputed  sin,  the  orga- 
nic connection  of  our  sin  with  Him  was  wanting. 
But  in  the  sequel  He  suddenly  stands  as  the 
centre  of  a  great  complex  of  fruit.  By  baptism 
we  are  all  baptized  into  Him,  and  in  fact  such  as 
we  are  by  nature,  with  our  old  Adam  and  all  its 
sins.  Yet  now  Paul  says  that  our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  Christ  in  baptism.  Therefore  he 
assumes  that  we  men  are  in  the  sequel  transposed 
into  the  communion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  our  justification  rests  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  actually  died  with  Christ.  Still  it  will  be 
said  that  this  itself  is  an  enigma;  that  one  can  as 
little  solve  one  riddle  by  another,  as  cast  out  one 
devil  by  another.  But  perhaps  the  new  enigma 
still  shows  whcBp  we  must  direct  our  inquiring 
thoughts  in  ordef  at  last  to  find  the  solution. 

11.  On  liii.  8.  "Innocent  Lamb  of  God,  yea, 
Tliou  shalt  have  seed  ;  as  long  as  the  sun  con- 
tinues Thy  name  shall  extend  to  posterity  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  17).  Out  of  anguish  and  out  of  the  judg- 
ment hast  Thou  come,  and  who  will  declare  to 
the  end  the  extent  of  Thy  life  ?  '  The  lion  that 
is  of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  the  root  of  David  has 
overcome,  to  open  the  book  and  to  break  its  seven 
seals.'  Now  they  sing  to  Thee  a  new  song,  and 
Thine  whom  Thou  hast  bought  with  Thy  blood 
s,\v  eternally :  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing. And  every  creature  (says  the  seer)  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.'"  Tholuck. 

12.  On  liii.  9.  "  Sepeliri  se  passus  est  Dominus 
1)  ut  sabbatum  redemtionis  responderet  sabbato 
creationis,  quod  illius  typasfuii;  2)  ut  testaretur,  se 
non  o'wfiivu;  sed  onrag  fuisse  mortuum.  Unde  Ter- 
TULLIANUS  rccte :  non  sepultus  esset,  nisi  mortuus  ; 
3)  ut  sepulcra  nostra  consccraret  in  Koijivrlipia  con- 
tactu  corporis  ipsius  sanctissimi  sanctificata  (Jes. 
xxvii.  19 ;  Ivii.  2)  ;  4)  ut  praefiguraret  quietam 
nostram  spiritucdem  ah  operibus  carnis  (Heb.  iv.  9, 
10)."    FOERSTEB. 

13.  On  liii.  9.  "  Christ  can  boast  both  sorts  of 
innocence,  viz.,  causae  and  personae.  For  Ho  suf- 
fers in  the  gi'catest  innocence,  and  is  above  that 
innocent  through  and  through  in  His  whole  per- 
son and  nature,  to  the  end  that  lie  might  restore 
what  He  took  not  away  (Ps.  Ixix.  4).     For  we 
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ought  to  have  such  an  high  priest   (Heb.  vii. 
26)."— Cbambr. 

14.  On  liii.  10.  "Sujus  mcnficii  expiatorii  qua- 
tuOT  sunt  privilegia:  1)  est  propitiatio  pro  totius 
mundi  peccatis  (1  Jno.  ii.  2);  2)  in  hoc  idem  est 
6  ■Kpocijiejjav  ical  6  Trpocipepd/ziimg  (Ephes.  V.  2)  ;  3) 
est  unicum  semelque  tantmn  oblatum  (Heb.  vii.  27} ; 
4)  hoc  unico  sacrificio  Christus  consummavit  in  eter- 
nam  eos,  qui  sanctijicantur  (Heb.  x.  14). — FoER- 

STEB. 

15.  On  liii.  11.  "Christ  makes  righteous  not 
by  communicating  His  essential  righteousness, 
but  by  communicating  His  merit.  For  He  bears 
their  sins.  The  means,  however,  by  which  this 
righteousness  comes  to  us  is  His  knowledge  that 
consists  in  true  saving  faith."  "Plus  est  credere 
Chrisio,  quam  deliquisse  saeculo."  —  Ambrose. 
"Jusiificai  multos  agnitione  sui." — Cramer. 

16.  OnUiLll.  (p'^^).  "PLAToD.'j-ep.X.IL, 
362,  d.  e.,  describes  the  righteous  man,  who,  in 
purest  and  completest  exercise  of  virtue,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  opinion  of  the  world  and  the 
outward  effects  of  his  conduct,  on  his  own  part 
only  reaps  infamy  and  aliarae,  suffering  and  abuse 
of  every  sort  for  his  righteousness,  and  yet,  un- 
swervingly pursuing  his  aim,  most  cruelly  racked, 
and  tormented,  bound,  robbed  of  eyesight  by  the 
rude?t  violence,  remains  ever  true  to  himself,  and 
at  last  suffers  the  most  infamous  and  cruel  death 
as  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  the  death  of  the 
cross."  Ed.  MtJEtLER,  I.  c,  p.  11.  Comp.  Doel- 
LIN6ER,  Meidenthum  und  Christenthum,  1857,  p. 
300. 

17.  On  liii.  12.  "Let  even  the  hardest  stone 
strive  against  the  Lord  Christ,  all  must  still  be- 
come vain  pottery  that  dash  themselves  against 
Him,  as  it  is  written :  '  Whosoever  shall  fall  on 
this  stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder'  (Matlh. 
xxi.  24).  And  as  Luther  says:  'Therefore 
Christ  says,  also ;  Good  people  do  not  brush 
against  me,  let  me  be  the  rock,  and  do  not  get 
into  conflict  with  me ;  for  if  not,  then  I  say  for 
certain,  I  am  a  stone,  and  will  not  be  afraid  of 
jugs  because  they  have  big  bellies,  and  which, 
the  more  they  are  swelled  out,  are  the  easier 
shattered  and  the  easier  to  hit.'  My  good  Saul, 
it  will  go  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads, 
said  the  Lord  Christ  to  Saul,  and  although  he 
resisted,  he  had  still  to  yield.  For  as  it  is  writ- 
ten :  even  the  strong  shall  he  have  for  a  prey." — 
Tholuck. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  lii.  13-liii.  12.  The  suffering  of  our  glo- 
rified Lord  Jesus,  how  I.,  it  is  not  recognized;  II., 
yet  is  carried  out;  III.,  glorifled".  Gotfbied 
Arnold,  Ev.  Botschaft  der  Herrlichkeit  Gottes,  4 
Aufi.,  p.  338  sqq. 

2.  On  liii.  1—5.  ''Concerning  the  various  re- 
ception of  the  word  of  the  cross  by  men."  C.  F. 
Harttmajt,  PassioTispredigien,  Heilbronn,  1872, 
p.  169. 

3.  On  liii.  1.  "The  mount  Golgotha.  1)  A  scene 
for  the  display  of  unbelief  and  belief.  The 
rulers  of  the  people,  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
one  murderer  give  evidence  of  unbelief ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus  and  the  other  women,  together  with 
John,  the  Centurion,  the  thief  were  believing. 


But  the  greatest  example  of  faith  is  given  by  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  who  is  called  a  beginner 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.  2.  A  place  where  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  to  us." — Habtt- 
MANN,  l.  c,  p.  277. 

4.  On  liii.  1.  Concerning  the  reasons  for  the  bad 
reception  men  give  the  word  of  the  .cross.  1 )  One 
cannot  fruitfully  consider  it,  if  one  does  not  recog- 
nize his  own  ruin.  2)  It  shows  us  our  profound 
inability  to  help  ourselves.  3)  There  is  involved 
in  it  the  obligation  to  die  with  Christ.  4)  It  is 
treated  in  such  a  frivolous  and  common-place 
manner". — Haettmann,  I.  c,  p.  1G9.  "  The 
grand  turning  point  in  the  race  of  Adam  and  the 
new  Israel".  Gaupp,  Prakt.  Iheol.,  I.  Vol.,  p. 
509.  "How  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  are 
the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  For  1)  It  is  the  greatest  wonder;  2) 
it  is  a  work  of  the  last  necessity;  3)  it  is  a  work 
of  the  highest  love ;  4)  it  is  a  work  of  the  great- 
est blessing".  Pfeifeer,  in  Manch.  Gaben  u.  ein 
G.  III.  Jahrg.,  p.  248. 

5.  On  liii.  4  sqq.  "  How  can  the  suffering  of 
death  by  an  innocent  One,  bring  salvation  to  the 
guilty?  1)  If  the  righteous  One  freely  sacrifice 
Himself  for  the  guilty.  2)  If  Plis  sacrifice  is  an 
adequate  payment  for  the  guilt  of  the  other.  3) 
If  the  guilty  uses  the  freedom  from  punishment 
that  has  been  obtained  to  the  salvation  of  his 
soul".  Hekbig,  in  Manch.  Gaben  u.  ein  G., 
1868,  p.  256. 

6.  On  liii.  4,  5.  "Concerning  the  justifying 
and  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  espe- 
cially in  a  dying  person  must  appear  flourishing 
and  strong.  1)  How  one  must  press  on  to  it  through 
conflict.  2)  How  it  is  afterwards  full  of  power, 
life,  peace,  righteousness,  salvation,  blessedness." 
KiEGER  H.  C.  Superint.  in  Stuttgart,  Funeral  Ser- 
mons, 1870,  p.  187. 

7.  On  liii.  3  sqq.  "  Christ  assumed  no  tempo- 
ral honor  or  reputation,  but  with  words  and  works 
contradicted  all  that  would  have  praised,  honored, 
and  celebrated  Him.  For  He  ever  shunned  the 
honor  of  this  world,  and  gave  not  even  the  slight- 
est cause  for  it  (Jno.  vi.  15).  Yea,  in  great  hu- 
mility He  allowed  the  greatest  contempt  and 
blasphemy  to  be  uttered  against  Him ;  for  the 
Jews  reproached  Him  with  being  a  Samaritan, 
that  had  a  devil  and  that  did  His  miracles  by  the 
power  of  Satan  (Jno.  viii.  48).  Men  treated  His 
divine  doctrine  as  blasphemy.  He  was  pestered 
by  murderous  cunning,  many  lies  and  calumnies, 
finally  betrayed,  sold,  denied,  struck  in  the  face, 
spit  upon,  crowned  with  thorns,  scourged,wounded, 
condemned,  forsaken  by  God  and  man,  stripped 
naked  as  a  malefactor,  yea,  hanged  up  as  a  curse 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  while  every  one  mocked  at  Him, 
laughed  at  His  prayers,  cast  lots  for  His  clothes, 
gave  Him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink  in  His  dying 
extremity  (Jno.  xix.  29 ).  Lastly,  He  died  on  the 
tree  in  the  greatest  infamy  and  contumely.  His 
dead  body  was  pierced  and  opened  on  the  cross, 
and  at  last  buried  as  a  wicked  person  ;  yea,  even 
after  His  innocent  death.  He  was  reproached  with 
being  a  deceiver  (Matth.  xxvii.  G3).  Men  also 
contradicted  His  resurrection.  And  so  in  life 
and  death  and  after  death  lie  was  full  of  con- 
tumely." Jon.  Aendt,  Wahr.  Christcnth.  Buch  2, 
kap.  14. 

8.  On  liii.  4-6.     "  This  text  is  the  only  medi- 
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cine,  and  true,  sure  and  approved  theriae  against 
tiiat  hurtful  soul-poison,  despair."  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities;"  and  afterwards  "  all  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  but  the  LoKD  laid  on 
Him  tlie  iniquity  of  us  all."  Thou  heareat  that 
He  speaks  of  sins  and  iniquity ;  and  that  thou 
mayest  not  think  He  speaks  of  some  particular 
people,  and  not  of  thee  and  me,  the  Holy  Spirit 
lets  the  words  go  out  strong,  and  lets  this  resound; 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgression.  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquity.  Item :  God  laid  all 
our  sin  on  Him.  That  means  even  that  no  man 
is  excepted. 

Now  that  this  is  true,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  laden  with  the  .sin  of  all  men,  was  on  that 
account  wounded  and  bruised,  wilt  thou  regard 
God  as  so  ungracious  or  so  hard,  that  He  will  let 
a  debt  be  paid  Him  twice  ?  Or  shall  Christ 
have  suffered  such  distress  and  death  in  vain  ? 
In  fine ;  God  laid  thy  sins  on  Christ ;  it  follows 
that  they  no  more  rest  on  thee.  God  wounded 
Him  for  thy  sina ;  it  follows  that  thou  shalt  not 
bear  the  punishment.  God  smote  Him  for  thy 
sake;  it  follows  that  thou  shalt  go  free."     Veit 

DiETKICH. 

9.  On  liii.  S-10.  Is  it  not  really  a  contradic- 
tion to  say,  that  the  Servant  shall  live  long  be- 
cause He  is  taken  out  of  the  land  of  the  living? 
And  also,  that  He  will  have  seed,  when  He  shall 
have  given  His  life  an  ofTering  for  sin  ?  One  sees 
here  that  the  Prophet  has  some  presentiment  of 
the  higher  nature  of  Him  whom  he  presents  to 
UB  here  as  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.     According 


to  the  New  Testament  view,  one  must  be  cut  off 
from  the  so  called  land  of  the  living,  but  which 
is  in  truth  the  land  of  those  devoted  to  death, 
in  order  to  reach  the  land  of  true,  of  eternal  life. 
Thus  it  is  hereby  intimated,  that  Christ  will  die 
in  order  to  rise  up  again  to  everlasting  life.  Yea, 
even  more!  It  is  also  intimated  (ver.  10),  that 
precisely  by  the  giving  up  of  His  life  He  will 
accomplish,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  generation,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  an  immeasurably  numer- 
ous and  immortal  posterity.  For  by  His  death 
He  gives  us  eternal  life  (comp.  Jno.  xii.  24). 
The  strange  death  of  Christ :  1 )  By  His  death  He 
laid  down  what  was  mortal  in  Him,  and  now  ap- 
pears wholly  as  the  eternal  living  One;  2)  by 
His  death  He  gives  life  to  them  that  were  a  prey 
to  death. 

10.  On  liii.  10.  '_'  The  death  of  Christ ;_  1)  Who 
willed  and  decreed  it  ?  (God  liimself:  it  pleased 
the  LoHD  to  bruise  Him).  2)  Why  did  God  will 
it?  (He  must  give  His  life  an  oflering  for  sin). 
3)  What  are  His  fruits  ?  (He  shall  see  seed  and 
live  long,  etc.).  After  Spurgeon,  The  Gospel  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

11.  On  liii.  11,  12.  As  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
corresponds  in  general  to  His  humiliation  (comp. 
Phil.  ii.  5-11),  so  also  it  corresponds  in  particu- 
lars :  1)  Because  His  soul  was  in  tribulation.  He 
will  see  His  pleasures  and  be  satisfied.  2)  Be- 
cause He  bore  the  sins  of  many,  so  He,  the 
righteous  One  will  by  His  knowledge  make  many 
righteous.  3)  Because  He  was  made  like  the 
wicked,  He  shall  have  the  great  multitude  for  a 
prey  and  the  strong  for  spoil. 


VI.— THE  SIXTH  DISCOURSE. 
The  New  Salvation. 
Chaptek  LIV. 


The  fifty-third  chapter  retained  its  ground 
color,  black,  to  the  end.  For  the  Prophet  pur- 
posely once  again  accumulated  the  dark  images 
of  suffering  in  the  twelfth  verse,  although  from 
ver.  8  on  he  had  let  the  light  of  the  Easter  morn- 
ing dawn.  It  is  as  if  he  designed  to  paint  the 
edge  of  his  mourning  ribbon  dark  black,  so  that 
it  might  appear  in  sharp  relief.  Spite  of  this, 
chap.  liv.  has  a  close  inward  connection  with 
what  precedes.  For  was  it  not  said  already  liii. 
10,  that  the  Servant  will  have  seed,  and  in  ver. 
12  that  a  great  crowd  shall  be  given  Him  as 
spoil  ?  Have  we  not  read  Hi.  10,  that  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  before  all  nations, 
and  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God  ?     Is  it  not  represented  in  xlix. 


12  sqq.,  that  Zion,  though  a  forsaken  wife,  shall 
have  countless  children?  And  is  it  not  inti- 
mated xlix.  6  that  this  imaccountable  increase  of 
the  children  of  Zion  will  be  because  the  Servant 
of  God  is  made  the  light  of  the  Gentiles  ?  This 
thought  now  forms  the  chief  contents  of  chap. 
liv.  viz. :  that  Zion,  apparently  forsaken  and  re- 
pudiated, shall  be  made  happy  by  a  wonderful 
blessing  of  children,  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Servant  being  imparted  to 
men  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  natural  Israel. 
The  chapter  has  two  parts  :  1)  The  rich  bless- 
ing of  children  a  fruit  of  the  eternal  grace  of  Je- 
hovah (vers.  1-10);  2)  Israel's  state  of  salvation 
is  one  extending  on  all  sides  (vers.  11-17). 


1.  ZION'S  BICH  BLESSING  OF  CHILDREN  A  FRUIT  OF  THE   ETERNAL  GRACE  OF 

JEHOVAH.    Chapter  LIV.  1-10. 

1       Sing,  0  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear  ; 
Break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child: 
For  more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate 
Than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  LIV.  1-10. 
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2  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent. 

And  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations : 
'Spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords, 
And  strengthen  thy  stakes  ; 

3  For  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
And  thy  seed  shall  "inherit  the  Gentiles, 

And  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited. 

4  Fear  not ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  : 

Neither  be  thou  "confounded  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame : 

For  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth, 

And  shalt  not  remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any  more. 

5  For  thy  Maker  is  thine  husband  ; 
The  LoED  of  hosts  is  his  name  ; 

And  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 
The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called. 

6  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit, 
And  a  wife  of  youth,  when  *thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy  God, 

7  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ; 
But  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. 

8  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ; 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee, 
Saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer. 

9  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me ; 
For  as  I  have  sworn 

That  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  ; 
So  have  I  sworn 

That  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee. 
10  For  the  mountains  shall  depart. 
And  the  hills  be  removed  ; 
But  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee. 
Neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
Saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee. 


'  Hinder  it  not. 


«  depressed. 


o  she  was  scorned. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


See  List  for  the  recarrence  of  the  words :  Ver.  1. 
m'yi)  under  DOt!/-  Ver.  4.  'KlTI-hiS— D^J  in  Niph. 
Ver.  6.   rva]}.    Ver.  8.    c|Sp— c]YEf,    ^SxJ-     Ver.  10. 

Ver.  3.  3*tyin  caupative  from  the  neuter  ^^l)"*  "to  be 
inhabited,"  xiii.  20;  Jer,  xvii.  6,  25;  xxx.  18. 

Ver.  5.  "y'lVy  (see  Exeget.  and  Ont.)  is  subject,  nirT"  is 
in  apposition  with  it,  and  T^J?D  is  predicate.  The  plu- 
ral tSj^S  is  to  be  explained  by  7;[>3  being  used  here 
for  7J?3,  and  being  inflected  and  construed  accordingly 
(see  Gkeen,  ?  202,  2).  But  why  not  simply  ll'Sl'a  ?  I 
think  for  this  reason  :  because  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  a  re-marriage,  as  it  were, 
was  necessary,  a  re-founding  of  the  former  relations. 
The  plural,  as  remarked,  draws  the  plural  ^'t^i'  after  it. 

Ver.  6.  IlKIp  is  a  rare  form  for  IJXIp  (comp.  Ix.  9).— 
D'"(i;;3  niys  is  stiU  dependent  on  3  before  T\'2'\}}}  HtyS. 

The  imperf.  DSOil  is  used  because,  not  a  definite, 

solitary  fact,  but  something  that  often  happens  is  to  be 
thought  of. 


Ver.  8.  tjTf  p  riyty  is  a  genuine  Isaianic  play  on  words 
(comp.  i.  4,  23 ;  V.  7  ;  Tii.  9 ;  viii.  10  ;  xxii.  5  ;  xxiv.  3, 4,  16 
sqq. ;  xxv.  6;  xxvii.  7;  xxviii.  7,  10  sqq. ;  xxix.  2;  xxxii. 
7,  19,  etc.). 

Ver.  9.  The  LXX.  transLates  airo  toG  {iSaros  toO  iirl 
Noie.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  read ''J30.  But  the  whole 
translation  of  the  verse  is  so  confused  that  one  sees  the 
translator  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  text.  Symm., 
Theod.,  Vulq.,  Taeo.,  Jon.,  Sye.,  Saad.  read  ''0^3.  Also 
Matth.  xxiv.  37  (comp.  Luke  xvii.  26)  seems  to  favor 
the  reading  ^D''3  with  its  uicrTrep  at  ^.aepat  Toy  Nie, 
though  the  passage  is  not  properly  a  quotation  of  our 
text.  Yet  most  Codd.  by  far  read  "'Q-''^.  In  Stiee  and 
Theile's  Polyglott,  the  reading  ""O^D  is  not  quoted  at  all. 
Moreover  the  following  nj~''?D,  as  also  the  relation  to 

the  foregoing  ciTfp  riyty  favors  the  reading  'O— '3. 

"IK/X  cannot  be  construed  pronominally,  for  the  con- 
torted construction  that  ensues,  and  the  following  t3 
forbid  it.    We  therefore  take  it  as  an  adverb  =  "It^'iO 

(Jer.  xxxiii.  22 ;  EwALB,  §  360,  a). lij?D    ^r\^2T!li   ia 

construed  as  TDDHD  iHVN  ver.  6. 
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1.  Sing,  O   barren 

Vers.  1-3.  Of  course  the  Prophet  addresses  Jeru- 
salem or  Zion,  yet  not  as  a  local  congregation, 
but  as  representative  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
it  is  true  also,  that  He  has  in  mind  the  Israel  of 
the  Exile,  yet  not  of  the  Exile  in  its  temporal 
limitation,  but  in  the  prophetic  sense,  that  is  so 
far  as  this  comprehends  in  one  view  the  Israel 
of  the  Exile  with  the  subsequent  time  to  the 
downfall  of  the  outward  Theocracy.  For  the  Is- 
rael to  which  he  speaks  here  is  the  riDDtJ  "  deso- 
late," that  is  no  more  n7l;?3  "  married,"  but  is 
forsaken  and  repudiated  by  her  husband  (comp. 
ver.  6;  xlix.  21).  The  old,  outward  Theocracy 
sets,  is  broken  as  one  shivers  an  earthen  vessel. 
In  so  far  Israel  is  despised,  repudiated,  forsaken 
by  its  husband.  But  from  the  broken  shell  issues 
the  kernel  that  from  the  beginning  was  hid  in 
the  shell  till  the  period  of  ripeness.  And  this 
kernel  now  enters  on  a  new  existence,  in  which 
it  develops  to  a  greatness  and  glory,  in  compari- 
sion  with  which  the  greatness  and  glory  of  its 
former  stage  of  existence  almost  vanish.  For  the 
narrow  house  becomes  a  migiity  edifice  under 
which  all  nations  of  the  earth  (ver.  3),  find  room. 
The  Apostle  Paul  understands  by  this  new,  grand 
editice  the  "Jeru'ialera  from  above  that  is  the 
mother  of  us  all"  (Gal.  iv.  26,  27).  And  this 
''  Jerusalem  from  above "  is  nothing  el.se  than 
the  New  Testament  Zion,  which  itself,  in  turn, 
iu  the  visible  militant  Christian  Church,  has 
only  the  first  and  initial  stage  of  its  existence.  It 
is  therefore  a  right  meager  construction  when 
rationalistic  expositors  find  nothing  more  said  in 
onr  passage,  than  that  .Jerusalem  after  the  Exile 
will  be  more  populous  tlian  before,  and  that  the 
people  in  the  land  will  not  have  room,  and  con- 
sequenlly  will  spread  out,  and  that  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north,  i.  e.,  toward  Edom,  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (thus  Knobel,  Seinecke,  etc.).  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  D'U  ver.  3  we  shall  see  be- 
low at  that  verse. 

Rejoice  O  barren,  recalls  the  words  of  Han- 
nah's song  1  Sam.  ii.  5:  ".so  that  the  barren  hath 
borne  seven,"  where  the  additional  thought  oc- 
curs that  the  one  having  many  children   proves 

to  be  an   HtTDM   an  exhaunta  viribits.     m?'  i^l 

T  T  :     ..  ' 

is  one  that  has  never  hitherto  borne  children 
(Judg.  xiii.  2).  If  Zion  be  meant  here,  which 
we  are  to  regard  as  the  antitype  of  Sarah  (li. 
1-3),  and  we  may  add  also  of  Hannah,  still  bar- 
ren cannot  refer  to  the  fact  that  Jeru.salcm 
during  the  Exile  was  robbed  of  her  children  and 
during  that  time  bore  no  more  (Deutzsch). 
According  to  that  we  would  need  to  understand 
the  blessing  of  children  to  mean  the  children 
that  should  be  born  in  .Jerusalem  when  it  would 
be  rebuilt.  The  mpj7  is  rather  the  hidden  kernel 
of  the  "  spiritual  Israel,"  within  the  ''  fleshly  Is- 
rael," that  is  not  yet  released  from  the  shell, 
that  has  not  attained  an  independent  existence. 
Although  (he  children  of  the  fleshly  Israel  have 
felt  more  or  less  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  Ls- 
rael,  yet  so  far  as  such  is  the  case,  they  are  only 
children  of  an  invisible  mother,  whose  existence 


EXEQETICiL  AND    CEITICAL. 
be    inhabited. —    is  latent,  and  who  on  this  account  must  be  reck- 


oned as  not  bearing. The  same  mother  that  is 

called  barren  is  afterwards  called  desolate. 
Here  the  word  itself  (nooiE?)  shows  Jerusalem 
when  rebuilt  cannot  be  meant.  For  the  rebuilt 
Jerusalem  is  no  longer  "  desolate,"  and  is  not 
less  a  married  wife  than  she  had  been  before. 
But  the  New  Testament  Zion  implies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  outward  Theocracy,  and  thus  the  ap- 
parent dissolution  of  the  former  relation  between 
the  latter  and  God.  Just  then,  the  Prophet 
would  say,  when  Zion  in  respect  to  its  outward 
situation  will  be  desolate,  a  lonely  woman  for- 
saken of  her  husband,  just  then  the  new  Zion 
will  develop  out  of  it  and  have  a  much  richer 
blessing  of  children  than  Zion  had  before  in  its 
Old  Testament  form.  nnoiE^'  is  the  destroyed, 
wasted,  solitary  one  (comp.  Earn.  i.  13;  iii.  11). 

n7li?3  (comp.  Ixii.  4,  5),  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and 
Zion  as  a  married  one,  designates  Jerusalem  as 
the  Theocracy  in  whose  stability  appears  also  the 
stability  of  that  married  relation. 

Ver.  2.  As  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the 
promised  blessing  of  children,  the  Prophet  calls 
on  Zion  to  widen  the  place  of  her  tent,  i.  e.,  .she 
must  prepare  an  extended  surface  for  the  erection 
of  her  tent  for  dwelling.  For  it  is  not  probable 
that  Dlp^  designates  the  interior  o.'  the  tent. 
What  follows  of  itself  shows  that  the  extent  of 
that  interior  will  be  great.  HtDJ .  here  does  not 
mean ''to  stretch  or  strain"  (xliv.  13),  but  "to 
expand "  (xl.  22 ;  xlv.  12).  The  third  person 
plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite  sub- 
ject =  let  them  expand.  The  Prophet  implies 
that  Zion  may  become  concerned  lest  her  dwell- 
ing be  too  much  extended,  and  that  she  would 
check  the  expansion. — He  therefore  calls  on  her 
not  to  do  so :  ''3!i'nn-7S<,  "  do  not  oppose,  hinder 
it"  (IvJii.  1).  For  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  to  find  their  spiritual  dwelling  under  this 
tent.  Corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  tent, 
the  ropes  must  be  lengthened  and  the  pins  be  set 
firmly.  But  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
strengthening  the  stakes  refers  not  only  to 
the  greater  resistance  required  for  a  tent  of 
greater  dimensions,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  to  be  no  more  a  moraadic  tent,  but  is  to  be  a 
tabernacle  continuing  forever  (xxxiii.  20). 

Ver.  3.  For  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  There  appears 
in  these  words  to  be  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxviii. 
14,  "  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  thou  shalt  break  forth  (nX"i3?)  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south." 
One  sees  from  this  passage  also,  that  the  Prophet 
does  not  merely  name  (he  right  and  left  side 
(north  and  south)  because  breaking  forth  on  the 
west  would  be  hindered  by  the  seas  and  on  the  east 
by  the  desert.  But,  spite  of  the  comparison  of  the 
fastened  stakes,  the  Prophet  entertains  the  thought 
of  an  issuing  forth  in  an  appointed  way.  In 
such  a  connection  the  two  later.al  directions 
are  ever  named  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  49;  Num. 
XX.  17 ;  xxii.  26 ;  Dent.  ii.  27  ;  v.  32  ;  Isa.  ix.  19, 
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etc.). — When  it  is  further  stated  :  and  thy  seed 
Bhall  possess  (E/T  as  frequently,  Deut.  ii.  12. 
21,  22;  ix.  1,  etc.),  the  nations,  we  must  re- 
member what  has  been  already  said  by  the  Pro- 
phet, xlix.  6,  12,  18,  sqq.  We  learn  from  these 
passages  that  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  not  merely 
take  possession  of  some  nations,  but  of  all  nations, 
and  not  of  lands  by  expelling  the  inhabitants,  but 
actually  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  For  these 
themselves  shall  become  the  seed  of  Israel.  But 
Zion  shall  wonder  to  see  herself  surrounded  by  a 
countless  posterity,  and  how  she  came  by  these 

many  children  (xlix.  21   sqq.) The  seed   of 

Israel  will  also  make  desolate  cities  to  be 
inhabited.  That  tlie  Prophet  does  not  mean  the 
desolate  cities  of  Palestine  that  are  to  be  repeo- 
pled,  appears  from  the  wh.ole  context  which  has  a 
much  loftier  aim.  Men  are  not  wont  to  choose 
desolated  places  for  residences.  Colonists  prefer 
to  lay  out  a  new  city,  rather  than  settle  in  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  one.  But  the  seed  of  Zion 
penetrates  to  all  nations  and  seeks  out  even  ruined 
nations,  destroyed  and  desolated  regions.  It  has 
in  fact  the  mission  of  bearing  new  life  everywhere 
that  men  are  found. 

2.  Fear  not the  LORD  thy  Redeem- 
er.— Vers.  4-8.  In  the  name  nooiiy  "desolate," 
that  is  given  to  Zion,  ver.  1,  there  is  an  intima- 
tion of  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  There  will  then 
come  a  time  when  Zion  will  no  more  be  the 
"married  wife"  as  heretofore,  but  ''desolate." 
That  will,  any  way,  be  a  severe  and  alarming 
crisis.  In  reference  to  just  this  critical  time,  Zion 
is  called  on  not  to  fear,  for,  spite  of  the  blow  that 
seems  to  threaten  annihilation,  she  will  not  come 
to  shame  (comp.  xlv.  16,  17).  She  is  further  ex- 
horted not  to  become  depressed  by  the  sen.se  of 
shame,  for  she  will  actually  have  no  occasion  to 
blush  with  shame  (comp.  xxxiii.  9).  Yea,  she 
will  even  forget  the  shame  of  her  youth, 
and  remember  the  reproach  of  her  -widow- 
hood no  more.  The  Prophet,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes two  periods  of  that  time  that  precedes 
the  issuing  of  the  new  Zion  out  of  its  Old  Testa- 
ment ."hell,  viz.,  the  youth  and  tlie  widowhood, 
and  both aredesignatedasperiodsof  reproach.  The 
■outh  is  the  commencement  period  until  David, 
t  is  the  period  when  the  Theocracy  iiad  a  miser- 
able existence,  distressfully  asserted  itself  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  nations,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
days  of  Samson  and  Elijah  seeming  to  be  lost  in 
the  struggle  with  its  enemies,  especially  the  Piiil- 
istines.  The  widowhood  denotes  the  period  of 
exile,  not  merely  the  Babylonian,  but  also  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Roman  exiles.  For  just  with 
the  beginning  of  the  last  named  was  coincident 
the  issuing  of  the  New  Testament  Zion  from  its 
Old  Testament  shell.  In  what  follows  is  given  the 
reason  why  Zion  need  not  fear  being  brought  to 
shame  (vers.  5-8). 

Ver.  5.  Although  apparently  no  longer  "  mar- 
ried," Zion  still  has  an  "  husband,"  and  He  is 
identical  with  her  Maker.  Can  then  the  Ma- 
ker suffer  His  work  to  be  destroyed  ?  Were  that 
not  a  reproach  to  Him?  And  is  it  conceivable 
that  Jehovah,  who  is  the  Maker  here,  will  let 
Himself  be  loaded  with  this  disgrace  ?  Therefore 
He  that  is  Jehovah,  and  indeed  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
the  Lord  and  (Jommander  of  all  heavenly  powers, 
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He  IS  the  Maker  of  Israel  and  also  its  husband. 
What  security  in  these  titles?  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  predicates  given  to  God  in  what  fol- 
lows. What  kind  of  a  H^^J  "  redemption  "  must 
that  be,  that  proceeds  from  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  (comp.  xli.  14;  xliii.  14;  xlviii.  17)! 
Can  He  be  faithless  to  His  word,  unmerciful, 
cruel  ?  And  beside  all  this,  this  "  Holy  One  of 
Israel  "  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  3j.  He  will  therefore  not  have  mere- 
ly the  vyill,  but  also  the  power  tu  redeem  Israel. 
-•But  if  Jehovah  was  hitherto  Israel's  Maker, 
Husband  and  Redeemer,  why  is  He  so  no  more? 
When  we  look  exactly.  He  has  not  ceased  to  be. 
— Ver.  6.  He,  in  fact,  calls  Israel  back  to  Him 
as  a  woman  forsaken  (Ix.  15;  Ixii.  4),  heart 
sore  (properly,  mortified  in  spirit,  comp.  Ixiii. 
10;  Gen.  vi.  6) ;  as  a  man  calls  back  the  beloved 
wife  of  his  youth,  after  having  once  scorned  her. 
— Ver.  7.  Only  a  small  moment  did  the  Lord  for- 
sake Plis  people.  But  this  moment  of  giving  pain 
He  will  make  good  again  by  so  much  greater 
mercy.  The  centrifugal  31^  shall  have  a  corres- 
ponding centripetal  ]'2j>  (comp.  the  remark  at 
xliii.  5. — Ver.  8,  states  the  occasion  of  this  mo- 
mentary infliction  of  pain.  It  was  the  welling  up 
of  wrath,  which,  however,  only  prompted  a  mo- 
mentary hiding  of  the  fece  (comp.  viii.  17  ;  lix. 
2;  Ixiv.  6). — ^Sty  has  plainly  the  same  meaning 
as  ^Mty  "  super-abundance,"  that  is  often  used  of 
a  great  flood  of  water  and  welling  up  of  anger 
(Prov.  xxvii.  4;  Ps.  xxxii.  6  ;  Job  xxxviii.  25; 
comp.  Isa.  viii.  8;  xxx.  28;  Ixvi.  12).  But  here, 
as  the  antithesis  of  "everlasting  kindness, 
it  does  not  mean  a  lasting  overflow,  but  only  a 
momentary  boiling  over,  like,  say,  the  boiling 
over  of  a  kettle.  Therefore  I  allow  myself  to 
translate  "  in  Oluth  der  Wuth  "  [an  effort  to  copy 
the  paronomasia  of  the  original.  See  other  at- 
tempts quoted  in  J.  A.  Alex.,  in  loc. — Tk.]. 

3.  For  this hath  mercy  on  thee. — Vers. 

9,  10.  The  Prophet  supports  the  foregoing  pro- 
mise of  "  everlasting  kindness  "  by  giving  it  equal 
rank  with  the  promise  made  to  Noah  (Gen.  viii. 
21  pq  ;  ix.  8  sqq.).  Jehovah  Himself  calls  this 
promi.se  an  everlasting  covenant  (Gen.  ix.  16). 
And  on  this  covenant,  as  on  an  immovable  basis, 
rests  the  present  stability  of  the  earth.  Here  then 
the  promise  that  the  Lobd  will  no  more  be  wroth 
with  Zion  is  put  on  a  par  with  this  covenant.  If 
by  Zion  is  to  be  understood  the  Israel  of  the  exile, 
thus  the  fleshly  Israel,  then,  indeed,  as  Hende- 
WBBK  remarks,  the  Lord  did  not  keep  His  word. 
But  we  have  seen  above  under  ver.  1,  that  the 
spiritual  Israel  is  meant.  Thus  n!<!  ver.  9  relates 
to  the  turn  in  Israel's  affairs  described  in  vers.  1 
8.  And  as  the  general  abstract  nxi  refers-to  that 
whole  stage  of  the  Theocracy's  development,  so 
also  nj  '□  waters  oi  Noah  as  pars  pro  toto,  rep- 
resent by  metonymy  the  whole  Noachian  period. 
But  from  what  follows,  it  appears  that  the  Lord 
makes  prominent  a  central  point  in  the  two 
periods.  That  is  He  makes  the  promise  just  given 
to  Zion  parallel  with  that  given  to  Noah.  He 
calls  both  an  oath,  although  the  word  "  to  swear" 
occurs  neither  in  what  precedes,  nor  in  the  places 
in  Genesis  that  have  been  cited.      But  when  the 
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Lord  gives  His  word,  it  is  always  an  oath  in  sub- 
stance, though  it  may  not  be  as  to  form.  For 
whether  He  expressly  says  it  or  not,  when  the 
Lord  gives  His  word,  He  stakes  His  honor,  and 
so  His  very  divinity,  as  a  man  does  the  highest 
good  he  has,  his  salvation.  ']'4P  and  "^.l^J  are  re- 
lated to  one  another  as  the  inward  sensation  and 
outward  manifestation.  But  "'i'J  here,  as  often, 
designates  the  real  divine  acts  of  judgment  as  a 
rebuking  (comp.  xvii.  13;  Ps.  ix.  6;  Jxviii.  31 ; 

Ixxx.  17). Finally  in  ver.  10,  the  Lord  gives 

another  image  of  the  immovable  fixedness  of  the 
covenant  He  makes  with  Zion.  It  shall  stand 
more  firmly  than  mountains  and  hills.  For 
though  these  are  elsewhere  taken  as  the  image  of 
what  is  firm  and  immovable  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ixv. 
7  ;    civ.   5,  8),  still   here  and   in  otlier  passages 


(xxiv.  18-20 ;  Hab.  iii.  6  ;  Job  ix.  o ;  xiv.  18 ; 
Ps.  xlvi.  3,  4  ;  cxiv-  4,  6),  the  possibility  is  also 
recognized  of  mountains  shaking,  leaping,  and 
even  falling  down.  But  such  a  possibility  is  posi- 
tively denied  in  respect  to  the  grace  of  God  and 
His  covenant  of  peace  (covenant  whose  aim 
and  consequence  is  peace.  Num.  xxv.  12;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  25;  xxxvii.  26).  In  regard  to  the  formula 
of  assurance  in  ver.  10,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  sort  of  thing  occurs  four  times  in  this  section. 
The  first  two  limes  it  sounds  quite  simply,  "saith 
the  LORD,"  ver.  1;  saith  thy  God,  ver.  6. 
But  toward  the  end,  where  the  pathos  of  the  Pro- 
phet rises,  the  formula  grows  to  ''  saith  the 
LORD  thy  Redeemer,"  ver.  8,  and  "saith 
the  LORD  that  hath  mercy  on  thee,"  ver. 
10. 


2.  ISRAEL'S  CONDITION   OF  SALVATION  EXTENDS  ON  ALL  SIDES. 
Chapter  LIV.  11-17. 

11  0  thou  afflicted,  tossed  witli  tempest,  and  not  comforted, 
Behold,  'I  will  lay  thy  stones  "with  fair  colours, 

Aud  "lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires. 

12  And  I  will  make  thy  "^windows  of 'agates. 
And  thy  gates  of  carbuncles. 

And  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones. 

13  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Loed  ; 
And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 

14  la  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established  : 

'Thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  fear: 
And  from  terror ;  for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee. 

15  Behold,  they  shall  surely  gather  together,  but  not  by  me : 
Whosoever  shall  gather  together  against  thee  shall  fall  «for  thy  sake. 

16  Behold,  I  have  created  the  smith 
That  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire. 

And  that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument  "for  his  work ; 
And  I  have  created  the  waster  to  destroy. 

17  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ; 

And  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn. 
This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Loed, 
And  their  'righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Loed. 


>  Ilat/. 
*  rubies. 
1>  after  his  crafL 


^  i-n  stibium. 

f  Be  far  from  oppression, 

'  righteousness  from  me. 


'  ivill  found  thee.  <^  pinnacles, 

e  on  thee,  i.  e.,  dash  to  pieces  on  thee. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  11.  ■'ip  see  List. mj?b  is  part.  Kal  from  IJJD 

"tumultuari,   to  storm,  Ije   moved  by  tempests,  to  be 

hunted'-  (comp.  Jonal]  i.  U,  13,  Hos.  xiii..  3). HOnj 

is  perf.,  for  as  part,  it  would  need  to  read  rifSnjD  (comp'; 

on  liii.  7). 3  before  □'TDD  cannot  be  taken  strictly 

as  instrument.al.  For  the  stone  is  not  the  instrument 
with  which  one  lays  a  foundation,  but  only  one  of  the 
means.  One  may  therefore  only  regard  3  as  instru- 
mental in  the  wider  sense,  unless  it  may  be  treated  as 


GRAMMATICAL. 

a  species  of  3  es.^entia.e.    Tt  were,  indeed,  not  impossible 

t 
to  translate  with  Gesenius,  ^^ super  saphiros,^'    But  there 

occurs  no  instance  of  designating  the  basis  on  which 

something  is  founded  by  5.    In  this  sense  everywhere 

7J>  is  used  (Ps.  xxiv.  2;   oiv.  5;  Amos  ix.  6;  Song  of 

Sol.  V.  IB). 

Ver.  12.  We  may  make  particular  note  here  of  the 
grammatical  construction.  According  to  Hebrew  usage, 
what  is  made  of  any  stufT  is  not  described  as  the  pro- 
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duet  of  the  stuff,  but  the  material  is  put  in  apposition 
with  the  object  to  be  made,  or  the  object  made  is 
put  in  apposition  with  the  material.  Thus  1  Kings 
xvili.  32,  "  he  built  the  stones  an  altar."  Here  the  ob- 
ject made  is  in  appo.'iition  with  the  material.  But  the 
reverse  ocoure  Exod.  xxxviii.  3,  "All  his  vessels  he 
made  brass,"  L  e.,  brazen.  The  Hebrew  conceives  of  the 
thing  fabric^ed  as  a  particular  form  ol'  appearance  of 
the  material  of  which  the  artist  makes  it.  This  form 
of  expression  may  be  owing  to  its  poverty  in  respect  to 
adjective  forms.  In  our  text,  therefore,  the  construc- 
tion rnpK  'jaxS  and  ron  'JDkS  is  to  be  understood 
like  the  immediately  preceding  ITUJ^Dty  IDID  'jlDK/1, 
only  that  in  the  two  cases  first  named  the  Hebrew  way 
of  conception  appears  more  pregnantly.  For  it  is  in 
general  possible  in  Heb.  after  the  verbs  Dti?,  TpJ,  ntyi*. 

T      1- T  T  T 

to  designate  that  into  which  something  is  made  not 
merely  by  7,  but  also  by  the  simple  accusative. 
Ver.  13.  Tins  verse  may  be  treated  as  dependent  on 

^ri'Dty,  or  as  an  independent  nominal  clause. 3T,  as 

third  pers.  perf.  masc.  Kal  from  ^3"!  does  not  occur 

~   T 

elsewhere.    It  must  therefore  be  construed  as  adjective. 

Ver.  U.  'JJUil  is  Hithpalel  with  assimilated  D.    The 

meaning  is  '*  to  make  ready,  fast."    What  follows  suits 


very  well  this  construction  of  np^:;  in  a  subjective 
sense.  First  the  imperative  'pm  seems  strange,  if  a 
promise  is  given  and  not  an  exhortation.  Then  pW^ 
means  "  the  oppressio,  violence,"  in  an  active  sense. 
The  meaning  "  terror  "  is  budly  supported  by  xxxviii.  U. 
Ver.  15.  jH  with  almost  a  hypothetical  significance, 

see  EwALD,  §  103,  g. 'niXO  stands  here  instead  of 

'nND,  as  in  lix.  11  Dfl'lX  for  DnX.    These  are  solitary 

,    '     "   "  T  T    ■ 

mstances  of  this  use  that  became  frequent  only  later. 
One  m.ay  not  cite  Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Lev.  xv.  18,  26  as  ana- 
logous examples.  For  in  these  passaees  nfl'lN  is  really 
nota  accumlivi,  because  ;]JI^  that  precedes  the  word  in 
all  the  passages  named,  involves  there  the  transitive 
meaning  of  "  lying  with,  sleeping  with."    But  Josh.  xiv. 

12  can  he  quoted  as  an  example  of  this  isolated  use. 

'a  before  1J  stands  here  in  the  sense  it  has  when  at 

T 

the  point  of  transition  from  an  interrogative  to  a  rela- 
tive meaning.    Comp.  xliv.  10  ;  1.  10. 

Ver.  16.  iniyj^D^  is  not  =  "  for  his  use  ;"  for  the 
smith  forges  swords  not  for  his  own  use.  But  ^  is 
here  =  secundum.  Therefore  he  produces  an  implement, 
a  weapon  according  to  his  workmanship,  i.  e.,  .=;uch  as 
answers  to  liis  manufacture  in  general  and  to  his  indi- 
vidual craft  in  particular. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  O  thou  afElicted pleasant  stones. 

— Vers.  11,  12.  The  foregoing  strophe  promised 
Zion  a  wonderful  blessing  of  cliildren,  the  '' bene- 
dictio  vere  theocratica,"  as  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  national  well-being  in  the  largest  measure. 
Now  the  blessing  is  extended  to  all.  Zion  was 
wretched,  hunted,  comfortless  in  her  youth  and 
widowhood.  Lo-nuhama  [not  comforted]  recalls 
Lo-ruhama  [not  having  obtained  mercy]  flos.  i.  6. 
But  now  Zion  shall  mount  so  high  in  splendor 
and  glory  that  her  walls  shall  consist  of  sapphires 
bedded  in  stibium,  her  doors  of  carbuncles,  yea, 
her  border-walls  of  preciou."!  stones.  What  a  con- 
trast between  this  past  and  the  future  which  the 
Prophet  has  in  mind,  and  which  of  course  has  also 
its  stages !  For  it  is  not  realized  at  once,  but  only 
by  degrees,  until  it  is  accomplished  in  the  image 
of  the  future  that  the  Apostle  John  portrays  in 
Eev.  xxi.  18  sqq.  '^•13  is  a  paint  made  of  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony  or  grey  stibium,  Arabic  Kohl, 
hence  alchohol ;  to  which  is  related  the  Hebrew 

7n3  "  to  paint,"  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  see  Herz.  B. 
Enc.  IX.  p.  446  ;  XIII.  p.  607.  The  stones  shall 
be  bedded  in  stibium.  It  was  a  custom  to  paint 
around  the  eyes  with  a  shining  black  paint,  which 
2  Kings  ix.  30  is  called  TjliJl  Q]l'^,  D't^.  So 
also  the  stones  of  the  walls  shall  be  set  in  costly 
stibium  instead  of  mortar.  Their  edges  there- 
fore shall  have  its  color,  and  the  stones  them- 
selves the  effect  that  stibium  imparts  to  the  eyes. 
This  explanation  may  be  harmonized  with  the 
mention  of  ^^3  ^3^  in  the  list  of  materials  col- 
lected by  David  for  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
1  Chr.  xxix.  2,  by  supposing  that  there  ^13 
means  stones  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  un- 
known to  us.  But  the  stones  of  the  foundation 
shall  be  blue  sapphires  (Job  xxviii.  6,  16).    The 


pinnacles  of  the  walls  {r\Vi^12'il} ,  plural  form  occur- 
ring only  here,  properly  the  snn-beam.9,  hence 
the  projecting  points,  pinnacles  of  the  wall, 
EirdAfeif)  shall  consist  of  ^^"l^  (comp.  Etvald 
I  48,  c).  This  word,  wliicli  only  occurs  again 
Ezck.  xxvii.  16,  is  likely  connected  with  nn'3 
scintilla  (Job  xli.  11],  and  designates  a  shining, 
sparkling  stone.  The  LXX.  translates  lamng  ■ 
modern  writers  understand  it  to  mean  the  ruby 
or  carbuncle,  a  .stone  ot  red  hue.  The  gates  shall 
consist  of  mpN  'JJN  [an-,  ;Ie)'.  from  ^^p  ''ac- 
cendit,  exarsit,"  comp.  nriTp  "febris  ardens,"  a 
precious  stone  of  fiery  appearance,  thus  probably 

carbunculus,  small  glowing  coal).  'OJ  cannot 
mean  here  the  boundary  line,  for  the  wall  itself 
is  such  for  the  city,  and  it  has  .already  been 
spoken  of  And  there  is  no  Biblical  authority 
for  a  boundary  wall  that  enclosed  also  the  terri- 
tory of  the  city  extra  muros,  i.  e.,  a  sort  of  Chinese 

wall.  We  will  therefore  need  to  take  7l3J  in 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  bounded,  i.  e.,  of  the 
city  territory  that  is  bounded  by  the  wall,  a  not 
unfrequent  meaning  (comp.  Gen.  x.  19 ;  Exod.  x. 
14,  19  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  3,  7  and  the  Latin ^nts).  This 
city  territory  shall  be  paved  with  choice  stones 
(]'3n  'jnX,  a  general  expression  found  only 
here).  Such  is  the  understanding  of  our  text 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  had,  for  he 
writes:  "And  the  streets  {iT/.aTdai)  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  paved  (ipi](j>n2.oyridfiaovTai,  laid  in  mosaic) 
with  beryl  and  carbuncle  and  stones  of  Ophir," 
Tobit  xiii.  17.  He  had  therefore  the  idea  of 
a  tesselated  pavement. 

2.  And    all    thy    children saith   the 

Lord. — Vers.  13-17.  After  these  intimations  of 
an  outward  glory  equally  grand  and  symbolical, 
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the  Prophet  turns  to  the  inward  blessings  that 
relate  to  the  sphere  of  intelligence,  of  the  life  of 
the  soul,  of  right-living.  "  All  thy  children," 
he  says,  "shall  be  Jehovah-learned,"  i  e., 
taught  by  Jehovah.  Thus  he  promises  know- 
ledge, and  in  fact  the  highest  and  most  infallible, 
since  Jehovah  Himself  is  its  source.  Kindred 
expressions  occur  xliv.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  1  sq.  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  34,  while  their  fulfilment  is  declared  in  the 
New  Testament  in  such  passages  as  John  vi.  45 
((J/(5a«TO(  iJeot"))  ;  1  Tliess.  iv.  9  {-d Eo6i<SaKTOi)  ■  Acts 
ii.  16sqq.;  Heb.  viii.  10  sqq.;  1  John  ii.  20. 
Where  the  Lord  is  Himself  and  alone  the 
teacher,  there  the  result  can  only  be  the  deepest 
and  most  universal  satisfaction  for  spirit  and 
soul.  For  what  the  Lokd  teaches  is  the  true 
wisdom.  But  that  is  not  mere  theory,  but  also 
practice  as  well,  and  satisfies  the  whole  man. — 
Israel  so  taught  cannot  practice  unrighteousness. 
It  must  be  holy  as  its  Lord  is  holy.  By  the  ex- 
ercise of  righteousness  it  shall  itself  be  estab- 
lished ;  for  righteousness  exalts  a  nation  (Prov. 
xiv.  34).  Israel  must  not,  as  the  world  does,  re- 
gard as  good  everything  that  furthers  its  own 
interest.  It  must  not  in  impending  danger, 
itself  practice  unrighteousness  and  violence. 
For  in  fact  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  must  be  on 
its  guard  both  against  unrighteousness  and 
alarm.  It  must  be  neither  insolent  nor  despon- 
dent, nnnp  is  ''fractio,  consteniatio,"  in  a  sub- 
jective or  passive  sense  (comp.  Prov.  xiii.  3 ; 
xiv.  28).  For  it  (viz.,  the  subject  of  nnna) 
shall  not  come  near  (fern,  in  a  neuter  sense) 
thee. 

Ver.  15.  In  connection  with  the  statement  of 
ver.  14,  that  Israel  need  not  fear,  the  Propliet 
now  sets  forth  the  reason.  First  he  does  not 
deny  that  there  may  be  hostile  conspiracies 
against  Israel.  Behold,  they  shall  surely 
gather  ["they  band  together  in  bands,"  Dr. 
N — -'s.  rendering. — Tr.].  1U  has  this  mean- 
ing of  banding  together  in  a  hostile  sense  also  in 
Ps.  Ivi.  7  ;  lix.  4;  cxl.  3.  But  though  that  may 
happen  it  is  not  from  Me,  says  the  Lord. 
Whoever,  then,  without  Jehovah's  approval, 
bands  together  at  Zion  (the  neighborhood  of  con- 
spirators is  ever  hostile).  He  will,  as  it  were  at- 
tracted like  birds  are  said  to  be  by  the  rattle- 
snake, fall  on  thee  and  so  dasb  to  pieces  (comp. 
Luke  XX.  18). — Ver.  16.  And  because  God  the 
Lord  ''causes  iron  to  grow"  and  has  taught 
men  to  make  swords  of  it,  and  tliat  for  the 
ri'riK'D  "the  waster"  to  use  for  destroying,  so 
also  He  has  the  power  to  compel  the  creature 
of  His  hand  not  to  use  his  destructive  effi- 
ciency   on    Israel. — 1    cannot    treat  the  clause 

'7Dn4  n'ntVD  O  "SI  as  the  apodosis.  The 
sentence  rather  affirms  that  the  Lord  made  tlie 
weapons  not  for  play,  but  of  course  for  destruc- 
tion. But  opposed  to  Israel,  the  weapons  shall 
fail  in  their  mission,  although  they  liave  th.at 
mission  from  God.  From  iron  weapons  the 
transition  to  the  fleshly  weapon  is  easy,  viz.,  to 
the  tongue,  which  is  often  compared  to  weapons  of 
iron  and  is  called  worse  IPs.  Iv.  22;  Ivii.  5; 
Ixiv.  4;  Jer.  ix.  3,  8;  xviii.  18).  Every  such 
tongue  that  shall  rai.se  itself  in  legal  strife  with 
Israel  shall  be  proved  by  the  latter  to  be  a  J'K'1, 
criminal  and  guilty  (1.  9).  ^  ^ 


A  brief  word  in  conclusion  finishes  the  dis- 
course. This  (ilNr)  refers  back  to  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  blessing  of  the  chapter.  This  is  give  n  to 
the  servants  of  Jehovah.  Isaiah  intentionally 
speaks  here  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  servants 
of  Jehovah.  Manifestly  there  is  intended  an 
antithesis  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  that  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  chap.  liii.  After  that  chap- 
ter the  Prophet  has  nothing  more  to  say  con- 
cerning the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  But  he  has 
still  to  indicate  how  the  salvation  from  the 
Saviour  will  be  conveyed  to  those  that  need  and 
are  worthy  of  salvation.  The  expression  '' '^^^i? 
''  servants  of  Jehovah  "  occurs  again  2  Kings  ix.  7 ; 
X.  23;  Ps.  cxiii.  1;  cxxxiv.  1 ;  cxxxv.  1.  Now 
to  these  servants  of  Jehovah  the  promise  of  this 
chapter  is  given,  pointing  out,  as  it  were,  their 
inheritance  and  the  righteousness  acquired  for 
them.  Beck  (Die  Cyrojes.  Weiss.,  p.  161)  even 
recognized  that  DJIpn:?  forms  an  antithesis  to 
'i?'i^^n.  The  enemies  of  Israel  shall  dash  to 
pieces  (ver.  15),  and  if  they  contend  before  'a 
judgment  bar,  shall  be  condemned.  But  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  shall,  as  the  seed  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  (liii.  10,  8),  inherit  the  glory 
that  is  promised  to  Him,  and  obtain  the  righteous- 
ness which  He  the  Righteous  One,  according  to 
liii.  11,  shall  impart  to  the  many. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAIi. 

1.  On  liv.  2.  "God  dwelt  in  the  Old  Testa< 
ment  with  His  divine  service  in  the  Tabernacle, 
which  was  fifty  ells  broad  and  a  hundred  ella 
long.  But  it  is  not  accomplished  with  this  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  the  stakes  must  be  set 
out  much  further,  because  Christ  will  reign  from 
one  sea  to  the  other  (Ps.  Ixxil.  8)."  Cramer. 

2.  On  liv.  4,  5.  "  We  do  God  no  honor  when 
we  are  so  very  much  afraid  of  our  spiritual  ene- 
mies. O,  how  joyful  and  assured  we  can  be 
when  we  have  God  for  a  friend  !  Luke  xii.  32; 
Kom.  viii.  31. — A  believing  follower  of  Jesus 
cannot  perish.  He  is  as  a  living  member  united 
to  Christ  his  Head.  AVill  the  head  let  one  of  its 
members  be  reviled,  and  not  rescue  its  honor? 
Luke  xviii.  7,  8, — The  timid  and  shy  ought  not 
to  be  made  more  timid  and  shy,  but  one  ought 
to  comfort  and  cheer  them  up.  1  Thess.  v.  14." — 
Starke. 

3.  On  liv.  5.  "  liabebis  maritum  non  Mosen, 
non  Petrum,  non  Paulum,  non  papain,  etc.,  sed 
Dominum  qui  fecit  ie."  Luther.     In  the  plurals 

y^y,  1  '1^3  the  old  theologians  found  an  adum- 
bratio  mysterii  S.  S.  Trinilatis:  '' sponsi  vel  sponso- 
ris  tuifactores  tui  Jehova."  FoEKSTER. 

4.  On  liv.  6-8.  What  is  all  time  in  compari- 
son with  eternity  ?  Therefore  what  are  especially 
tlie  exile-periods  of  Israel,  even  the  longest,  the 
Eoman  exile,  in  comparison  with  the  everlasting 
communion  of  the  nation  with  its  Lord  ?  There- 
fore what  are  the  tribulations  of  Christendom 
compared  with  the  everlasting  rest  that  is  pro- 
mised to  the  people  of  God  ?  Heb.  iv.  9.  We 
ought,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  distress,  while 
sighing:  O,  LoRD,  how  long!  never  to  forget 
that  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day.     We  ought  to  remember  that  every  earthly 
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period  of  time  is  for  the  Lord  but  a  moment. 
For  the  prize  of  everlasting  bliss,  an  earthly  mo- 
ment of  tribulation  may  well  be  endured. — "Ratio 
non  potest  credere,  momentum  et  punclum  esse  tenta- 
iionem,  sed  putat  aeternam  et  iitjinitum  esse,  ijuia 
tantum  m  praesenti  sensu  haeret,  nihil  sentil,  vidit, 
audit,  cogitat,  inlelligit  quam  praesentem  dolorem,  et 
praesens  malum.  Quare  spiritaalis  haee  estpraclica, 
omnia  apparentia  spectra  relinquire  el  assiiefacere 
cor  ad  non  apparentia,  hoc  est  fide  in  verba  haerere." 
— Ltjthek. 

5.  On  liv.  9.  "  Nonnunquam  pluit,  ut  sit  spe- 
cies aliq'ia  futuri  diluvii,  non  tainen  redit  diluvium. 
Qaoties  homines  cernunt  unam  nuheeulam  ascenden- 
tem,  turn  putant  rediturum  diluvium.  Hoc  est,  levis 
tentatio  frangit  animum,  sed  oporlet,  ut  sic  ex  fide  in 
fidem  proficiamus.  Nisi  nonunquam  desperatio  in- 
cideret,  non  disceremus  vei-e  credere."  Luther. 

6.  [On  liv.  11,  12.  ''  In  the  foregoing  chapter 
we  had  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  Christ; 
here  we  have  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of 
the  Church ;  for  if  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall 
reign  with  Him."  Ver.  12.  "That  which  the 
children  of  the  world  lay  up  among  their  trea- 
sures, and  too  often  in  their  hearts,  the  children 
of  God  make  pavements  of,  and  put  under  their 
feet,  the  fittest  place  of  it."  M.  Henry.] 

7.  On  liv.  11,  12.  "The  color  display  of  pre- 
cious stones  in  which  the  New  Jerusalem  shines 
is  more  than  childish  painting.  Whence  then 
have  the  precious  stones  their  charm  ?  The  ulti- 
mate ground  of  this  charm  is  this,  that  in  all 
nature  everything  stretches  up  to  the  light,  and 
that  in  the  mineral  world  the  precious  stones 
represent  the  highest  stage  of  this  ascending  pro- 
cess of  inward  absorption.  It  is  the  process  of 
eelf-unfolding  of  the  divine  glory  itself,  that  is 
reflected  typologically  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
the  play  of  color  and  in  the  transparency  of  the 
precious  stones.  Therefore  the  high-priest  bears 
a  breast-plate  with  twelve  precious  stones,  and 
on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  Rev.  xxi.  takes  the  picture  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  that  the  Old  Testament  Prophet 
here  sketches  (without  distinguishing  the  last 
time  and  the  world  to  come),  and  paints  it  in 
detail,  adding  to  the  precious  stones,  which  he 
names  individually,  also  crystal  and  pearls.  How 
oonld  that  be  explained  if  the  stone-world  did 
not  absorb  in  itself  a  reflection  of  the  eternal 
lights,  from  which  God  is  called  Trarfjp  rav  (ptjruv, 
and  were  it  not  implied  that  the  blessed  will 
some  time  be  able  to  translate  these  stony  types 
into  the  words  of  God  out  of  which  they  have 
their  being?"  Delitzsch. 

8.  [On  liv.  13.  "The  church's  children,  beinr 
born  of  God,  shall  be  taught  of  God  ;  being  Hi- 
children  by  adoption,  He  will  take  care  of  their 
education.  It  was  promised  (ver.  1)  that  the 
church's  children  should  be  many ;  but  lest  we 
should  think  that  being  many,  as  sometimes  it 
happens  in  numerous  families,  they  will  be  ne- 
glected, nnd  not  have  instruction  given  them  so 
carefully  as  if  they  were  but  few,  God  here  takes 
that  work  into  His  own  hand :  They  shall  all  be 
taught  of  Ood,  that  is,  they  shall  be  taught  by 
those  whom  God  shall  appoint,  and  whose  labors 
shall  be  under  His  direction  and  blessing.  He 
will  ordain  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  by 
His  word  and  ordinances  will  diffuse  a  much 


greater  light  than  the  Old  Testament  church 
had.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  teaching  of 
the  church's  children,  that  knowledge  may  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
that  all  may  be  enriched  with  it,  from  the  least 
even  to  the  greatest."   M.  Henry  ] 

9.  On  liv.  16  sq.  "  Verily  He  is  also  with  our 
enemies.  But  not  to  give  them  success  again.st 
us,  but  to  restrain  them  from  us,  and  prtLisely 
not  to  let  them  succeed.  God  says,  He  is  also 
there  When  weapons  are  forged  against  us ;  He  is 
also  there  when  they  sally  forth  lor  our  destruc- 
tion. Thus  He  will  hold  them,  so  that  with  all 
their  equipping  they  will  do  nothing.  If  our 
almighty  Friend  Himself  is  witli  our  enemies, 
we  may  well  have  no  fear  of  any  enemy.  God 
causes  the  weapons  of  all  the  world  to  be  forged 
so  soft  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  His  children 
armed  with  a  panoply  by  His  word.  So  shall  it 
be  also  with  tongues  that  blaspheme  against  us. 
We  will  convict  tliem,  and  in  that  they  shall 
have  their  judgment."  Diedrich. 

^  10.  [On  liv.  17.  "  The  idea  is,  that  truth  and 
victory,  in  every  strife  of  words,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  church.  To  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  discussions  thus  far  on  the  subject 
of  true  religion,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  has 
been  triumphantly  fulfilled.  Argument,  sophism, 
ridicule,  have  all  been  tried  to  overthrow  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Appeals  have 
been  made  to  astronomy,  geology,  antiquities, 
history,  and  indeed  to  almost  every  department 
of  human  science,  and  with  the  .same  want  of  suc- 
cess. Poetry  has  lent  the  charm  of  its  numbers ; 
the  grave  historian  has  interwoven  with  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  covert  attacks  and  sly  in- 
sinuations against  the  Bible;  the  earth  has  been 
explored  to  prove  that  '  He  who  made  the  earth 
and  revealed  its  age  to  Moses  was  mistaken  in  its 
age,'  and  the  records  of  Oriental  nations,  tracing 
their  history  up  cycles  of  ages  beyond  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  have 
been  appealed  to ;  but  thus  far,  in  all  these  con- 
tests, the  ultimate  victory  has  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Bible. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  exami- 
ning the  effects  of  the  controver.sy  of  Christianity 
wiih  science,  and  the  results,  can  find  them  de- 
tailed with  great  learning  and  talent  in  '  Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,'  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman, 
Andover,  1837."  Barnes.] 

HOMILETICAI,   HINTS. 

1.  Oa  liv.  1-3.  Thoughts  equally  applicable 
in  preaching  on  missions  to  the  .Jews  and  to  the 
iieathen.  As  long  as  the  Old  Testament,  fleshly 
Israel  had  the  husband,  the  spiritual  Israel  was 
unfruitful.  But  when  that  fleshly  Israel  liad 
become  desolate,  then  the  spiritual  Israel  became 
free  and  began  to  stir  itself,  to  develop  its  soar- 
ings and  activity.  And  with  what  results  !  As 
soon  as  it  was  no  longer  important  where  one 
must  worship,  but  the  chief  concern  was  how  one 
must  worship,  and  that  one  must  worship  "  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  immediately  to  the  true 
Israel  was  opened  the  way  to  the  heathen,  and 
to  the  heathen  the  way  to  Israel.  And  from  that 
moment  Zion  became  the  mother  of  countless 
heathen  children.     And  these,  who  hitherto  had 
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been  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world, 
now  suddenly  gained  a  Father,  a  home  and  a 
child's  rights  that  are  eternal.  In  the  spiritual 
Israel,  which  is  one  with  the  Christian  church, 
there  is  for  this  reason  the  uniting  centre  between 
Jew  and  Crentile,  Tlie  Jews  should  recognize  in 
the  church  of  the  gospel  the  kernel  of  their  The- 
ocracy long  since  broken  up,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  promises  and  hopes  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant. And  the  Gentiles  should  see  that  by 
means'of  the  Cliristian  church  they  may  become 
children  of  Abraham,  and  thus  be  grafted  into 
the  old  holy  olive  tree  (Rom.  xi.  17  sqq.). 

2.  On  liv.  2-8.  ''An  urgent  call  to  gospel 
mission  work.  1)  God  wills  it.  2)  Fear  not. 
3)  God  is  with  thee."  Dr.  Thiele. 

3.  On  liv.  7-14.  "  The  great  mercy  of  the 
LORD.  1 )  How  deep  it  goes,  a.  from  God's 
heart  (great  mercy,  ver.  7);  6.  from  an  eternal 
purpose  of  grace  (with  everlasting  grace,  ver.  8). 

2)  How  iirm  it  stands,  a.  on  God's  oath  (ver.  9) ; 
b.  when  everything  gives  way  and  falls  (ver.  10). 

3)  How  it  raises  up  (vers.  11-14)."  Scheerer, 
Manch.  Gaben  u.  Ein  G.,  1868,  p.  284. 

4.  On  liv.  10.  "  It  is  true,  histories  give  us 
examples  of  mountains  being  displaced  and  sink- 
ing away;  but  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ever  forsook 
or  cast  out  a  believing  soul,  of  that  no  man  will 
find  an  example.  Ah  !  how  .should  He  forsake 
that  which,  when  it  for.sakes  Him,  He  seeks, 
with  such  great,  divine  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing, to  restore  again,  and  calls  to  it:  Return 
again,  thou  backslider,  and  I  will  not  change  my 
countenance  against  thee,  for  I  ara  merciful ;  I 
will   not   keep  anger  forever   (Jer.   iii.   12)." — 

SCRIVER. 

5.  On  liv.  11-13.  "There  are  names  for  you  I 
Whoever  will  judge  by  them  must  say  that  God 
is  ungracious  towards  the  church,  and  is  angry 
with  it  and  punishes  it.  For  to  be  wretched, 
suffer  all  weathers,  be  corafortle.ss,  as  God  Him- 
self here  confesses  of  Christians,  that  is  very  hard 
and  does  not  go  off  without  vexation.  What  be- 
comes then  of  the  assurance:  I  will  not  be  wroth 
with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee?  The  comfort  is 
given  above,  it  shall  in  the  first  place  be  the  anger 


of  a  father,  accordingly  it  shall  not  endure  long, 
it  is  but  for  a  moment.  With  this  agrees  the 
Prophet  here,  and  says  how  God  would  adorn 
and  embellish  the  church  with  sapphire  pave- 
ments, crystal  windows,  and  gates  of  rubies.  One 
must  not  think  of  this  as  happening  in  a  physical 
sense.  The  Holy  Ghost  means  the  spiritual 
adornments,  that  all  her  children,  i.  e.,  all  true 
Christians  are  taught  of  the  Lord.  That  is,  they 
have  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  faith  in  Ciirist 
much  peace.  For  the  hearts  know  God,  that  He 
is  gracious ;  they  look  to  Him  for  all  good,  call 
on  Him  in  every  distress,  experience  His  gracious 
deliverance  and  help.  Therefore,  let  it  storm  as 
it  may,  the  heart  is  still  joyful  in  God.  These 
are  the  sapphire,  crystal,  rubies  that  are  found  in 
the  church,  and  with  which  she  is  embellished. 
But  note  particularly  what  it  means,  to  be  taught 
of  God.  For  it  does  not  mean  what  the  Anabap- 
tists and  other  deluded  spirits  dream,  that  God 
converts  the  people  by  some  particular  revela- 
tion. But  God  teaches  by  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, which  He  has  ordained  for  men  here  on  earth, 
that  in  the  name  of  His  Son  Christ  Jesus  they 
should  preach  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  baptize.  With  such  preaching  and  baptism 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  He  kindles  in  hearts  re- 
liance on  the  grace  of  God  and  impels  to  obe- 
dience. That  then  is  what  is  meant  by  being 
taught  of  God,  and  goes  on  without  special  reve- 
lation."— Vbit  Dietrich. 

6.  On  liv.  14-17.  The  church  should  in  all 
times  remember  that  it  is  the  house  of  the  holy 
and  righteous  God,  and  should  draw  from  that 
both  warning  and  comfort.  The  church  of  the 
Lord  stands  on  righteoitsness.  1)  It  is  itself  right- 
eous, a.  in  that  it  appropriates  the  righteousness 
that  the  Lord  has  acquired  for  it ;  b.  in  that  it 
does  no  wrong  itself,  but  in  every  thing  and 
toward  every  one  exercises  righteousness.  2)  It 
obtains  justice  from  the  Lord  against  those  that 
would  do  it  wrong.  For  a.  those  that  complot 
against  the  church  do  so  without  the  righteous 
God ;  hence  they  have  b.  the  righteous  God 
against  them,  and  they  and  their  purposes  must 
come  to  confusion. 


VII.— THE  SEVENTH  DISCOURSE. 
The   New   Way  of  appropriating   Salvation. 

Chapter  LV.  1-5. 


When  we  contemplate  the  contents  of  our  chap- 
ters, one  could  almost  outdo  the  modern  criticism 
and  exclaim  :  This  was  never  written  in  the  Ex- 
ile I_  It  must  have  been  written  after  Christ,  by 
a  disciple  of  Paul  who  read  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians!  But  on  closer  inspec- 
tion one  observes  that  our  Prophet  describes,  not 
what  he  lived  to  see  and  learned  to  know  by  ex- 
perience, but  future  things  that  were  still  enig- 
matical to  himself.  A  Frenchman  would  say: 
il  ne  voitpas,  il  enlrevoit  seulment  les  chose  futures. 
I  can  only  understand  the  contents  of  our  chap- 
ter in  its  relation  to  what  precedes,  as  represent- 


ing in  what  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  way 
Israel  is  to  obtain  a  countless  posterity  and  a  sal- 
vation extending  in  every  direction.  That  is,  in 
connection  with  chap,  liv.,  our  chap.  Iv.  shows, 
that  the  mode  of  subjective,  appropriation  of  sahor 
tion  will  be  a  new  one.  No  longer  by  doing  works, 
but  by  believing  acceptance  shall  one  put  himself 
in  possession  of  that  salvation,  which  :i  new  Da- 
vid, as  a  new  mediator  of  a. covenant,  shall  offer 
to  the  world,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  His 
direct  and  indirect  testimony.  But  this  testimony 
must  meet  with  a  timely  acceptance,  and  sincere 
repentance   must  prepare   an   entrance  for  the 
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mercy  of  God.  Also  no  one  should  regard  the 
new  way  of  salvation  as  unreasonable  and  imprac- 
tkable,  for  not  only  Israel,  but  the  entire  creation, 
shall  quite  certainly  partake  of  this  sal  vation.  . 
The  chapter  has  two  parts.  The  first  is  positive 
in  its  contents.     It  designates  believing  acceptance 


of  the  word  as  the  essence  of  the  new  way  of  salva- 
tion. The  second  part  is  negative.  It  points  with 
warning  to  the  obstacles  and  scruples  that  must  be 
set  aside  in  order  not  to  frustrate  the  new  way  of 
salvation. 


1.    THE  POSITIVE  NATIIEE  OF  THE  NEW  WAY  OP  APPROPRIATING  THE  SAL- 
VATION OP  GOD.     Chapter  LV.  1-5. 

1  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
Come  ye  to  the  waters, 

And  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ; 
Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
Without  money  and  without  price. 

2  Wherefore  do  ye  'spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread? 
And  your  "labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ? 

"Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good, 
"And  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. 

3  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me : 
Hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  ; 

And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you. 
Even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 

4  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people, 
A  leader  and  commander  to  the  people. 

5  Behold,  thou  slialt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not, 
And  "nations  that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee 
"Because  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 

And  'for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  glorified  thee. 


1  Heb.  weigh. 

*  acquisition. 
d  o  nation. 


t  Hearken,  hearken. 
•  For  the  sake  of. 


"And  your  soul  shaU. 
<to. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Vers.  1,  2.  laty  is  here  denom.  from  1D'^  annona  [from 
13©  aee  Fitekst.  Lex.— Te.],  (nomp.  xlii.  7, 10;  xlvii.  U, 
etc.).'    In  Isaiah  the  word  is  found  in  this  sense  only 

here. DnVsi'?  is  Onymoron  as  ^iN'X?,    D;?"K'7 

(Deut.  xxxii.  21),  ]'}>-vh  (Isa-  -£■  '5),  E'^N-x'?,  DHt^-xb 
(Isa.  xxxi.  8). 

Ter.3.  The  expression  b  n''"'!  m3  is  almost  .is  com- 
mon in  the  Old  Testament  as  uy  or  nX  H^"]!  !^12.  It 
occurs  Exod.  xxiii.  32  ;  xxxiv.  1-2, 15 ;  Deut.  vii.  2  ;  Josh, 
1X6,7,11,15,16;  xxiv.  25;  Judg.  ii.  2;  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2;  2 
Sam.  T.  3;  1  Kings  xx.  34;  2  Kings  xi.  4;  Hos.  ii.  20  ; 
Isa.  Ixi.  8;  Jer.  xxxii.  40;  Bzek.  xxxir.  25;  xxxvii.  26; 
Job  xxxi.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4;  1  Chron,  xi.  13;  2  Chron,  vii. 
18  (without  1^13) :  xxi.  7;  xxix.  10.  It  is  true  that  the 
expression  is  chiefly  used  in  the  case  of  a  covenant  that 
a  superior  oonchides  with  an  inferior  as  a  benefaction 
or  imposing  a  duty  for  the  latter  (see  e.  g.  Job  xxxi.  1). 
Once  (2  Chron.  xxix.  10)  it  is  used  in  the  case  of  a  cove- 
nant that  the  man  concludes  with  God.  The  expres- 
sion is  evidently  in  its  origin  a  pregnant  construction, 
as  the  preposition  S  depends  on  the  verb,  not  accord- 
ing to  its  verbal  meaning,  but  according  to  some  latent 
meaning  in  the  verb     This  meaning  may  be  that  of 


GEAMMATICAL. 

laying  on,  assuring,  or  offering,  according  to  the  con- 
text.  The  expression  ^n  HDn  is  found  again  2  Chr. 

vi.  42  in  Solomon's  prayer  of  consecration.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  corresponding  passage,  1  Kings  viii.,  as  in- 
deed none  of  2  Chr.  vi.  40-42  does  (comp.  ZriEcKi.Ett  in 
lor.).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  of  2  Chron.  bor- 
rowed the  words  HIT  •'^D^  from  our  text,  and  thereby 
bears  testimony  to  its  having  relalion  to  2  Sam.  vii.  As 
regards  the  construction,  it  is  zeugmatic.  For  the  ac- 
cusative '1  'non  depends  on  the  latent  idea  of  giving 
in  ji'lD  nniDX,  and  in  fact  P.aul  so  renders  the  words 
Acts  xiii.  34:  on  Suitru)  ijfi.iv  tOl  otrta  AaviS. 

Ver.  4.  The  grammatical  construction  of  TJ3 
D'DXS  mVD?  is  not  normal.  It  ought  at  least  to  read 
'Ul  TJJ  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxi.  16  y\:?h  31131  "in3a  ; 
Dan.  i.  4).  The  expressions  U^W'K  Sim  ni3J  liii.  3, 
and  D'rtSx  DSO  ;)JJJ  liii-  *.  are  not  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared as  EwALD  supposes  (Gram.,  §  339,  6;  see  above  the 
comm,  inloc).  This  construction  is  therefore  an  uni- 
cum,  if  indeed  the  pointing  be  correct.  Moreover  nlXO 
in  a  substantive  sense  occurs  only  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  choice  of  expression  was  occasioned  by  the 
Prophet  having  in  mind  2  Sam.  vi.  21  where  David  says 
to   Michal:    the    Loan  chose   me   before    thy  father 


"  Di>-'74?  TJJ  '•ni'  ri«V 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  In  chap.  liv.  the  Lokd  promised  Israel  a 
blessing  that  would  extend  on  every  hand.  As  if 
in  a  well  supplied  market,  all  these  blessed  pos- 
sessions shall  be  spread  out  before  Israel.  Now 
the  people  are  summoned  to  come  up  and  buy,  but 
^without  money  (ver.  1)1  It  is  no  longer  as  it 
once  was  when  one  must  do  a  hard  work  in  order 
to  get  food,  which — still  did  not  satisfy.  One  sees 
at  once  that  the  Prophet  does  not  mean  corporeal 
nourishment,  for  he  calls  on  men  to  hear.  By 
that  one  shall  receive  dainty  nourishment  (ver. 
2).  And  that  the  importance  of  this  hearing  may 
be  felt,  he  repeats  his  summons  to  hear  twice. 
By  virtue  of  this  hearing  the  soul  shall  live  and 
be  capable  of  entering  into  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  that  shall  procure  the  sure 
mercies  of  David  (ver.  3).  The  David  that  is  to 
be  the  mediator  of  this  grace  will  be  first  of  all  a 
witness,  and  hearing  will  l->e  the  condition  of  par- 
taking of  His  grace.  By  His  testimony  to  the 
truth  He  will  however  become  also  prince  and 
coramauJer  of  nations  (ver.  4).  But  the  great 
chief  witness  will  avail  himself  of  Israel  in  order 
to  bring  his  testimony  to  the  nations.  Israel  shall 
call  nations  that  it  did  not  know,  and  these  na- 
tions will  hasten  to  Israel  that  heretofore  remained 
unknown  to  them.  But  they  will  hasten  up  in 
order  to  come  to  Jehovah  and  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  who  also  glorifies  His  people  in  this  way 
(ver.  5).  Thus  the  chief  emphasis  in  this  section 
rests  upon  the  inward,  believing  inclination  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  something  high  as  heaven 
above  outward  merit  of  works.  This  believing 
inclination  Israel  should  bring  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  that  announces  to  it  the  glory  of  David's 
kingdom-  Then  it  will  itself  dare  to  preach  this 
word,  and,  by  means  of  the  faith  that  it  will  find, 
it  will  gather  the  nations  to  it,  which,  according 
to  liv.  1  sqq.,  will  be  its  seed,  and  also  the  basis 
of  the  new,  eternal  Davidic  kingdom. 

2.  Ho,  every  one mercies  of  David. 

— Vers.  1-3.  Before  the  gaze  of  the  Prophet 
■stands  Israel,  made  inwardly  and  outwardly  free 
from  the  chains  of  the  world-power  by  the  Ser- 
vant of  God.  According  to  chap.  liv.  a  rich 
blessing  from  the  Lord  is  promised  to  it.  But  it 
cannot  partake  of  it  without  more  ado.  Like  the 
old  Israel  it  must  fulfill  a  condition.  To  the  old 
Israel  it  was  said  (Deut.  xxviii.  1  sq.) :  "And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  dili- 
gently unto  the  voice  ol  ^ue  Lord  thy  God,  to 
observe  and  to  do  all  His  commandments  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the 
earth :  and  all  these  blessings  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  overtake  thee."  Here,  therefore,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  was  set  up  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  the  blessing.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
new  kingdom  that  the  Prophet  sees  from  afar  with 
the  eye  of  the  spirit.  There  nothing  is  demanded 
but  hunger  and  thirst,  and  yet,  of  course,  such  as 
is  contented  with  the  gratification  that  the  Lord 
offers.  Stier  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  Lokd  must  have  had  in  mind  our  text 
when  He  said:  ''  blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be  filled  " 
(Matth.  V.  6).      Comp.  also  Ma'tth.  xi.  28;  Jno. 


vii.  37.  '1i^  does  not  depart  here  from  its  funda- 
mental meaning.  It  must  not  be  taken  here  as  a 
cry  merely  summoning  togethei',  any  more  than 
in  xvii.  1;  xviii.  1,  or  like  Zech.  ii.  10,  11,  where 
KoEHLBR  appropriately  translates  " iiui "  ["Ho," 
"quick"].  In  our  passage,  the  cry  of  woe  has 
reference  only  to  the  suffering  condition  of  those 
addressed.  It  is  an  expression  of  compassion  for 
their  lamentable  fate,  that  offers  only  an  illusory 
satisfaction  for  their  wants.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to 
say  ;  Alas,  ye  poor  needy  ones  !  Thus  Maurer, 
with  whom  Stier  needed  not  to  find  fault. — 
What  sort  of  hunger  and  thirst  the  Prophetmeans 
first  appears  from  his  offering  to  satisfy  it  without 
compensation.  The  rationalistic  expositors  will 
have  it  that  only  earthly  blessings  are  meant. 
Thus  they  would  understand  that  the  exiles  are 
indirectly  summoned  to  return  home  by  painting 
up  the  possessions  that  would  follow  on  that, 
which  were  to  be  had  as  water  for  the  thirsty  and 
without  sacrifice  (Gesenius,  Hitzig).  Others 
think  only  of  eating  and  drinking.  Canaan  would 
be  incomparably  more  than  in  former  days  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Seinecke,  Kno- 
bel).  But  construed  in  this  way  the  words  con- 
tain a  disgraceful  deception.  No  emigration  agent 
ever  sought  to  seduce  ignorant  peasants  to  emi- 
grate to  Brazil  or  Texas  with  such  lies  as  this 
would-be  Prophet  Isaiah  would  have  used,  if 
these  expositors  were  correct.  For  did  he  repre- 
sent to  them  "  the  restoration  of  the  state  under 
the  image  of  refreshing  food  and  drink,"  or  did  he 
promise  them  literally  "  food  and  drink,  and  that 
for  nothing,"  then  both  were  unblushing  lies,  as 
in  general  the  passages  that  speak  of  an  easy,  safe 
return  over  a  convenient  road  well  supplied  with 
every  thing  needful  (xxxv.  6  sqq. ;  xli.  17  sqq. ; 
xliii.  18  sqq. ;  xlix.  8  .sqq. ;  11.  11  ;  lii.  8  sqq.), 
would  contain  nothing  but  fraud,  if  they  are  re- 
ferred in  the  ordinary  sense  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  For  what  ever  justified 
such  an  agitator  in  promising  to  the  Israelites 
splendid  political  relations,  support  without  co.st? 
The  outward  relations  of  the  returning  exiles  were 
by  no  means  splendid.  They  continued  to  be 
under  the  Persian  rule.  In  that  prayer  at  their 
feast  recorded  in  Neh.  ix.  we  find  them  complain- 
ing (ver.  36)  :  "  Behold,  we  are  servants  this  day, 
and  for  the  land  that  thou  gavest  unto  our  fathers 
to  eat  the  fruit  thereof  and  the  good  thereof,  be- 
hold, we  are  servants  in  it."  And  we  see  that 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  as  much  as  in  the 
land  of  exile;  for  ver.  37  says:  "And  it  (the 
land)  yieldeth  much  increase  unto  the  kings  whom 
thou  hast  set  over  us  because  of  our  sins ;  also 
they  have  dominion  over  our  bodies,  and  over  our 
cattle,  at  their  pleasure,  and  we  are  in  great  dis- 
tress." And  the  same  appears  still  moi'e  clearly 
from  Ezra  iv.  13,  where  in  the  accusing  letter  of 
Rehum  and  Shimshai  we  read  :  "  Be  it  known 
now  unto  the  king,  that,  if  this  city  be  builded, 
and  the  walls  set  up  again,  then  will  they  (the 
Israelites)  not  pay  toll,  tribute  and  custom,  andao 
thou  shalt  endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings." 
According  to  Ezra  vii.  24,  King  Artasasta  [Ar- 
taxeres]  released  only  the  priests  and  the  other 
servants  of  the  Temple  from  all  taxes. — From 
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Neh.  V.  1-5  we  see  that  the  returning  Israelites,  at 
least  the  poorer  among  them,  had  hunger  and  dis- 
tress enough  to  suffer  in  the  promised  land,  for 
the  poor  among  those  engaged  in  building  the 
walls  beg  for  a  distribution   of  grain,  because 
otherwise,  in  order  to  keep  their  numerous  fami- 
lies, they  must  pawn  their  lands,  or  even,  where 
that  had  already  been  done,  surrender  their  child- 
ren to  servitude.     Thus  it  ia  seen  that  the  re- 
turned exiles  experienced  neither  a  restoration  of 
the  commonwealth,  nor   was  their  daily  bread 
given  either  in  abundance  or  without  cost.     And 
yet  we  do  not  find  in  the  historical  books  of  this 
period  a  trace  of  their   considering   themselves 
obeated.     They  themselves  certainly  did  not  take 
the  words  of  our  Prophet  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  rationalistic   expounders   would  understand 
them.    For  why  then  did  so  many,  in  fact  the 
majority  of  the  exiles  remain  in  exile  ?     If  the 
taxes  in  the  Exile  were  so  oppressive,  as  some 
suppose,  and  the  condition  of  wages  so  unfavora- 
ble, why  dill  not  all  return  to  Palestine  ?     Was 
then  the  return  more  advantageous  in  every  re- 
spect ?  According  to  Ezra  i.  5  only  those  resolved 
to  return  "whose  spirit  God  raised"   (aroused). 
The  resolve  to  return  was  thus  a  victory  of  the 
spirit  over  the  flesh.     Therefore  they  knew  well 
that  they  would  not  find  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt 
in  desolate  Palestine.     Thus  they  were  far  from 
regarding  the  words  of  our  Prophet  as  promising 
these  flesh  pots.     We  see,  accordingly,  that  if  the 
Prophet  was  no  enthusiast  or  cheat,  but  would  say 
the  truth,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  mean  to 
promise  to  the  returning  exiles  fortunate  outward 
circumstances.     Now  since,  as  is  well  known,  the 
expressioQS  "  to  thirst,  hunger,  eat,  drink,  bread, 
wine,"  are  very  often  used  in  a  spiritual  sense 
(comp.  XXV.  6;"  xliv.  3;  Ixv.  13  ;  Amos  viii.  11 ; 
Ps.  xlii.  3  ;  Ixiii.  2  ;  Matth.  v.  6  ;  .Jno.  vi.  35, 
etc.),  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Prophet  means 
them  in  this  sense.     In  addition  to  this  the  Pro- 
phet afterwards  in  vers.  2,  3  expressly  designates 
the  satisfaction  as  the  fruit  of  hearing :  on  which 

more  hereafter.  O/  is  used  three  times  in  ver.  1 
not  meaning  ''  go,"  but  "  come  hither,"  because 
the  speaker  himself  has  in  possession  the  things 
he  invites  others  to  receive.  The  word,  there- 
fore, stands  here,  as  often  elsewhere  (comp.  ii.  3- 
5)  in  the  sense  of  a  particula  exdtandi,  as  age, 
devpOj  SsvTSj  "  come  on,  here  I" 

The  second  member  of  the  verse  contains  a 
completion  of  the  first.  It  adds,  that  satisfaction 
will  be  given  not  only  to  those  thirsty  ones  that 
have  money,  but  also  to  those  that  have  none. 

1D3  iS-J'K  ItyKl  is  thus  a  second  subject  of  I^S 
and  nearer  definition  of  SDS-bj.  Vav  before 
1TO.  therefore,  involves  the  idea  of  "and  indeed." 
In  the  third  member  come  buy  and  eat  a 
third  particular  is  introduced,  namely  that  of 
hunger  and  its  correlative  bread.  The  fourth 
member  repeats  and  intensifies  :  not  only  is  "  for 
not  money"  strengthened  by  the  further  "for 
not  wages"  (Tni?  comp.  xlv.  13),  but  wine  and 
milk  are  named  in  addition  as  things  to  be 
bought.  They  are  costlier  and  nobler  means  of 
nourishment  than  water.  Milk  is  the  wine  of 
infancy,  wine  the  milk  of  maturity.     Thus  not 


merely  bare  necessities,  but  the  daintiest,  noblest 
gratification,  is  oflered  to  those  craving  it  (comp. 
on  ver.  2  5). 

Ver.  2.  The  question :  ■why  are  you  -weigh- 
ing out  money  ?  intimates  that  the  man  in 
this  case,  has  a  certain  inclination  to  weigh  out 
his  money,  and  that  effort  is  needed  to  prevent 
him.  And  such  is  actually  the  fact.  The  hardest 
law  is  easier  for  a  man  than  the  gospel.  He 
would  rather  put  himself  to  the  rack  like  a  fakir 
or  a  Trappist,  than  receive  the  gift  of  God  for 
nothing.  He  will  not  have  any  thing  for  nothing. 
He  does  not  want  grace,  but  wages,  for  his  merit. 
And  yet  what  he  gets  in  this  way  is  not  bread, 
not  satiety .^For  one's  own  works  are  not  able 
to  give  the  true  righteouaneas,  and  so,  too,  cannot 
give  true  peace.  Recall  Ltjthek's  monastic  life, 
and  then  what  he  found  when  he  had  learned  to 
believe.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  objectiona- 
ble that  the  Prophet  even  in  ver.  1,  makes  use 
of  the  oxymoron  (see  Text,  and  Oram.),  by  say- 
ing "  buy  for  not-gold,  for  not-wages,"  whereas 
one  expects  "  buy  not  for  money,  not  for  wages," 
as,  indeed,  before  he  invited  every  one  px  It^X 
=^03  17  to  come  on.  Thus  one  expects  1033  K7. 
TTloa  «7l.  But  the  Prophet  would  evidently 
say,  that  of  course  they  should  buy.    '"'^.tf'  does 

not  stand  before  173X1  to  no  purpose.  There  shall 
indeed  be  a  purchase  price  paid,  but  it  shall  con- 
sist of  flD3-NS  and  I'nn-ix'?.  That  is,  of  course, 
something  odd.     For  Dn7~i<7  explained  by  XI 7 

nj73ty7  evidently  denotes  a  nourishment  that 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  bread,  that  is  worse 

than  bread.  Therefore  Dn7~X7  is  a  contemp- 
tuous expression.  Accordingly  1D3-X7  and 
Tno~X7  must  designate  a  price  that  is  worse  than 
money  or  wages,  that  does  not  deserve  this  name. 
The  sense  of  OJl  t]03-XlS3  n3t:>  could  not  be 
then :  "  buy,  but  not  with  gold,  but  with  a  higher, 
better  price."  These  words  must  rather  mean : 
"  buy  for  a  price  that  has  not  even  the  value  of 
money  or  of  any  other  sort  material  compensa- 
tion." Can  the  Prophet  mean  to  say  that  ?  Shall 
the  purchase  price  that  he  demands  be  worse  than 
money,  not  even  money  ?  That  cannot  possibly 
be  his  meaning.     Thus  we  see  that  we  cannot 

take  ^□3~xS  and  Dn7-X7  in  quite  the  same  sense. 
Now  such  a  negative  expression  formed  by  the 
use  of  V.h  may  have  a  various  antithesis  accord- 
ing to  the  context ;  a  swperius  or  inferim  may  be 
its  antithesis.  Thus  in  x.  15  we  were  obliged  to 
take  V.^"^''  =  "  "o'  ■wood  but  something  much 
higher ;  and  just  so  in  xxxi.  8,  E/'X-X7  and 
DIX^xV  =  ''not  a  man,  but  something  higher," 
whereas  '^X-x'^.  D^X-x'7  designate  something 
that  is  less  than  God,  less  than  a  nation.  The 
evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament  gives  here  (ver. 
2)  a  genuine  evangelical  counsel,  whoso  meaning 
and  long  range  was  certainly  concealed  from 
himself.     Israel  shall  no  more  bring  money,  and 
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labor  (one  could  construe  ^U'  also  in  the  sense 
of  "  res  labore  parta,  gains  of  labor,''  xlv.  14). 
For  legal  works  are  as  money  that  one  has  paid 
for  food  that  deserves  not  the  name  of  bread,  be- 
cause it  does  not  satisfy.  For  legal  works  a  man 
receive.^   his   own  deserts!      But    that    is   just 

Dnb-xS  I  It  does  not  satisfy,  it  gives  no  peace. 
It  does  not  procure  for  us  the  wedding  garment, 
but  only  our  own  clothes,  with  which  one  will  be 
cast  out  (Matt.  xxii.  12,  13J.  In  contrast  with 
weighing  out  money,  the  Prophet  now  says 
what  Israel  should  do  in  order  to  get  satiety.  He 
names  therefore  now  the  true  purchasing  price, 

the  '^DD'X'7  and  ITID-n'?.  It  consists  in  hearken- 
ing to  the  Lord.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  sort  of  hearing  that  is  meant.  It  must  any 
way  be  a  very  significant  hearing,  for  the  Pro- 
phet exhorts  to  it  three  times  by  saying  1i>DW 
pmw.  then  □3:?K  l£3n  and  finally  l.J?aE^  (ver.  3). 
He  cannot  mean  the  hearing  with  the  outward 
ear,  for  the  Lord  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
that.  Hearing  with  the  inward  ear,  the  recep- 
tivety  of  the  heart,  faith  must  be  meant.  Amos 
viii  .11,  to  which  ICimchi  text  refers  us,  is  nearly 
related  to  ours.  Itisnot  impossible  that  it  hovered 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet.  There  it  is  said: 
"Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  tlie  land,  not  a  famine 
of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  liearing 
the  words  of  the  Lord."  Receiving  the  word, 
the  message  of  salvation,  the  gospel,  such  is  the 
price  that  is  better  than  money  and  wages  (T^^ 
and  J7T).  Thus  in  eat  good  and  your  soul 
shall  delight  itself  in  fatness,  "eat"  and 
"enjoy  itself"  are  meant  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
310,  meaning  "good"  in  general  has  a  physical 
or  spiritual  sense  according  to  the  context  (comp. 
Jer.  xxxi.  12,  14;  Prov.  xix.  8;  xxiv.  25,  etc.). 
On  the  expression  'i  [iyiD  JJ^'fin  comp.  Iviii. 
14;  Ixvi.  11;  Ps.  xxxvii.  4;  Job  xxii.  26; 
xxvii.  10,  and  with  respect  to  ]W1  Ps.  xxxvi.- 
iv.— Ixiii.  6),  and  DDK/ilJ  Tin,  comp.  Ezek. 
xviii.  27  ;  Ps.  c.xix.  175. 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  then  demands  faith  in  His 
word.  But  this  word  is  extraordinary :  for  it  an- 
nounces the  salvation  that  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah acquired  by  His  suffering  and  death  (liii). 
Those  to  whom  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
foolishness,  no  offence,  receive  the  mercies  of 
David.  In  the  Crucified  One  David  is  latent.  The 
inscription  above  the  cross  unconsciously  spoke 
the  truth.  The  thief  is  a  type  to  us  of  the  faith 
that  is  demanded  here.  He  saw  in  the  Crucified 
the  king.  Therefore  he  is  also  promised  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingly  glory.  On  h  jTia  Jlp 
"to  make  a  covenant,"  see  Text,  and  Oram.). 
Covenant  making  is  an  ancient  thing  in  the  rela- 
tion between  Jeliovah  and  the  people  Israel. 
The  Lord  foretold  to  the  people  salvation  and 
the  Saviour  in  a  gradual  way,  always  increasing 
in  definiteness  and  clearness,  until  at  last  He  in- 
forms the  chosen  king  David  that  He  will  found 
for  hira  an  everlasting,  all-comprehending  king- 
dom on  the  basis  of  the  .sonship  of  God  (2  Sam. 
vii.  12  sqq.).     This  promise  is  the  highest  and 


most  glorious  of  all  the  promises  ever  yet  made 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  in  this  respect,  that  it 
comprehends  all  preceding  promises,  frees  them 
from  their  generality,  lays  them  on  a  definite 
head,  and  defines  them  as  a  promise  of  a  do- 
minion that  shall  far  excel  all  otbers  in  extent, 
duration,  title  and  power.  This  promise  is  also 
the  foundation  of  all  later  promises.  For  all  of 
them  add  nothing  essentially  new.  Although 
they  add  the  nearer  definition  that  Israel  itself, 
and  the  promised  Son  of  David  shall  become  ser- 
vants of  God,  i.  e.,  must  pass  through  suffering  to 
glory,  and  although  they  at  later  periods  refine 
and  paint  up  both  these  particulars  more  in  de- 
tail and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  still  that  word  of 
the  Prophet  Nathan  continues  to  be  the  principal 
stock  around  which  all  later  Messianic  prophecies 
are  grouped.  The  mercies  of  David  there- 
fore are  those  promises  of  mercy  that  were  given 
to  David  in  respect  to  an  other,  higher  David. 
These  mercies  of  David  are  also  a  covenant,  as 
the  promises  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are 
called  a  "  covenant "  (comp.  Gen.  xv.  18;  xvii. 
2  sqq. ;  Exod.  ii.  24  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  42  ;  2  Kings 
xiii.  23,  etc.).  For  in  them  God  not  only  makes 
a  gift,  but  requires  a  corresponding  performance. 
It  is  true  that  this  covenant  has  the  peculiarity, 
that  it  is  not  broken  by  single  acts  of  unfaithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  men.  For  it  is  an  everlast- 
ing covenant.  Such  acts  of  backsliding  cause 
the  Lord  to  use  severity,  but  not  to  break  the 
covenant.  Such  also  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of 
the  word  D'JDNJ  ['sure"].  At  least  it  should 
be  noted  that  Ps.  Ixxxix.  after  saying  in  vers. 
29,  30  (28,  29)  :  "  My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him 
forevermore,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with 

him  (w  njlOXJ  ).  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to 
endure  forever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of 
heaven,"  it  proceeds  to  say  ver.  31  sqq.  (30) : 
"  if  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not 
in  my  judgments  ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and 
keep  not  my  commandments;  then  will  I  visit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripes.  Nevertheless  ray  loving-kindness 
will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my 
faithfulness  to  fail  [lie.  Marg.],"  etc.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Ps.  Ixxxix.  hovered 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  as  he  wrote  these 
words.  KoESTER  says  in  regard  to  this:  "Ps. 
Ix.xxix.  fere  commentarii  instar  est  ad  nosti-um,  lo- 
cum. Similitudo  tanta  est,  ut  prophetam  tiostrum 
psalini  hujus  auctorem  esse  conjieere  liceat  "  (comp. 
Stier  p.  548,  Anm.).  Although  the  latter  idea 
is  inadmissible,  still  the  expression  HTT  'lOn 
with  which  Ps.  Ixxxix.  begins,  (and  which  oc- 
curs beside  only  Ps.  cvii.  43 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  7  ;  Lam. 
iii.  22),  reminds  one  of  our  text,  as  do  also 
verses  4,  29,  38,  50  (3,  27,  37,  49)  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral the  object  of  the  whole  Psalm  is  to  hold  up 
to  God  the  promises  given  to  David,  and  on  the 
ground  of  them  to  implore  protection  in  pressing 
need.  Comp.  remarks  below  on  ver.  4,  and  Text, 
and  Oram,  on  ver.  3,  in   "lOn- 

Ver.  4.  If  in  vers.  1-3,  the  Prophet  has  in 
mind  the  time  when  no  longer  personal  works, 
but  the  believing  acceptance  of  God's  word  is 
decisive  in  respect  to  receiving  salvation,  then 
he  stands  witli  his  thought  in  the  midst  of  the 
Messianic  period.     And,  indeed,  the  further  par- 
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ticiilar  pressed  upon  him,  that  not  Israel  alone 
will  receive  that  salvation,  but  also  the  Gentile 
world.  He  sees  the  barriers  broken  down  that 
separate  Israel  from  the  Gentiles.  The  David 
that  was  promised  to  the  first  David  is  made  by 
the  Lord  a  witness  of  the  nations,  i.  e.,  one 
that  shall  testify  salvation  to  the  nations.  That 
the  suffix  in  I'rinj  ("I  have  given  him")  refers 
to  David  ver.  3,  is  certain.  But  the  one  made  a 
witness  cannot  possibly  be  the  first  David.  How 
would  a  statement  come  into  this  context  con- 
cerning the  task  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  successor 
of  Saul  in  his  time  ?  According  to  vers.  1-3, 
tiie  Prophet's  thoughts  are  in  the  future  when 
the  marvellous  change  will  take  place,  that  God 
will  no  longer  require  giving  from  men  but  only 
receiving.  Therefore  I  take  the  expression  "  mer- 
cies of  David"  as  having  a  double  meaning,  viz. : 
not  only  the  promises  given  to  David,  but  also 
pointing  to  David.  This  of  course  assumes  that 
the  name  David  may  be  applied  to  the  Messiah 
also.  But  this  assumption  is  fully  justified, 
since  not  only  later,  but  also  earlier  prophets 
expressly  designate  the  Messiah  by  the  name 
of  David  (Hos.  iii.  5;  Jer.  x.kx.  9;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23,  24;  xxxvii.  24,  25).  The  expression  1..^ 
("witness")  likewise  appears  to  me  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  For  in  ver.  38  of  this 
Psaltti  the  author  concludes  the  representation 
of  the  promise  given  to  David  with  the  words  : 
i?.*?^.  prm^l'IJi!!-  I  share  the  view  of  Maueer, 
HiTZia,  DBLiTZScn,  Moll,  etc.,  that  by  pntJ'J  li> 
we  are  to  understand  God  Himself  (comp.  Job 
xvi.  19,  and  regarding  the  expression  pnj?  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  7).  In  our  text,  then,  David,  who  ful- 
fills "the  mercies  of  David,"  is  called  a  witness 
of  the  nations,  because  He  testifies  also  to  the 
Gentile  world  what  God  had  testified  to  the  peo- 
ple Israel,  because  He  carries  out  to  the  Gentiles 
that  same  gospel  to  whose  believing  acceptance 
Israel  was  summoned  in  vers.  2,  3.  In  this 
peaceful  way,  not  by  force  of  arms,  shall  the 
other  David  also  become  a  prince  and  com- 
mander of  the  nations.  To  take  n.1'.  in  the 
sense  of  "lawgiver,"  with  Hitzig,  is  altogether 
arbitrary.  On  the  construction  of  ver.  4  b  see 
Text,  and  Oram.  Any  way  it  would  express,  that 
the  second  David  shall  be  the  same  in  respect  to 
the  nations  that  the  first  was  in  respect  to  the 
people  Israel. 


Ver.  5.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  second 
David  will  be  a  witness  of  God  to  the  nations 
will  be,  not  that  He  will  personally  and  directly 
exercise  the  office  of  witness,  but  He  will  let  it 
be  exercised  by  His  people  Israel  to  whom  He 
immediately  belongs.  Although  I  regard  the 
''witness"  of  ver.  4  as  being  the  second  and  not 
the  first  David,  stdl  I  believe  that  the  Prophet 
here  has  in  mind  those  words  of  the  first  David 
in  Ps.  xviii.  43  sqq.  where,  speaking  primarily 
of  His  activity  as  an  earthly  conqueror,  he  also 
certainly  as  a  ''prophet"  (Acts  ii.  30),  speaks  of 
the  call  of  His  kingdom  to  make  spiritual  eon- 
quests.  Especially  our  words  "  a  nation  ■whom 
thou  knewest  not,"  recall  the  words  Ps. 
xviii.  44  (43):  "a  people  whom  I  have  not 
known  shall  serve  me."  The  disciples  and 
Apostles  of  the  Lord,  who  received  the  command 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  were,  in  fact, 
Israelites.  Through  them  Israel  called  nations 
that  it  previously  did  not  know,  and  nations  that 
before  knew  nothing  of  Israel  hastened  to  it  (ii. 
2,  3).  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  have  even 
found  in  the  second  David  a  common  centre  that 
draws  one  to  the  other.  This  thought  is  so  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  5  b,  that  there  Jehovah  is  desig- 
nated as  the  object  and  goal  of  this  running 
hither.  They  came,  not  for  Israel's  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  its  God,  and  not  to 
Israel,  but  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Bui 
it  is  nevertheless  an  honor  of  a  high  and  unique 
sort,  that  Israel  is  favored  with  being  the  instru- 
ment of  calling  the  nations  to  Jehovah.  And 
the  honor  that  the  Lord  has  purposed  for  Is- 
rael, has  its  root  just  therein;  for  this  reason  it 

is  D'ljn-ba  '7^'  I'vSi'  ("high  above  all  nations" 
(Deut.  iv.  6  sqq. ;  xxvi.  19;  xxviii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
vli.  23  sq.)  and  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  so  far  as 
this  expression  also  designates  the  call  of  Israel 
to  be  the  medium  of  salvation  ("salvation  is  of 
the  Jews,"  John  iv.  22,  comp.  xliii.  19).  Audit 
belongs  also  to  this,  that  Israel  is  repeatedly 
called  directly  the  ''witness  of  Jehovah"  (xliii. 
10;  xliv.  8).  Besides,  this  clause  of  the  verse  is 
repeated  verbatim  Ix.  9.    As  Israel  is  everywhere 

thought  of  as  masculine  (^VJ:  'T'?.'?.'  T*^.^?*) 
the  suffix  of  'n"'!<3  cannot  be  a  fem.  suffix,  but  ia 

'  T  -:  ■■  ' 

a  masculine  pausal  form,  as  in  ^J^  xxx.  19. 


2.  WHAT  HINDERANCES  AND  SCRUPLES  ARE  TO  BE   REMOVED,  THAT   THE 
JiEW  WAY  OP  APPROPRIATING  SALVATION  MAY  OBTAIN. 

Chapter  LV.  6-13. 

6  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  fouud, 
Call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near : 

7  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way. 

And  'the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 

And  let  him  return  unto  the  Loed,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ; 

And  to  our  God,  for  ^he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

8  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
Neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Loed. 
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9  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
So  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
Aud  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

1 0  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven. 
And  returneth  not  thither, 

But  watereth  the  earth, 

Aud  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud. 

That  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater  : 

11  So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth : 
It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 

But  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please. 
And  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thiivj  whereto  I  sent  it. 

12  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy, 
And  be  led  forth  with  peace  : 

The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
And  all  the  tress  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 

13  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  ^fir  tree, 

And  instead  of  the  "brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree : 

And  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name. 

For  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 


1  Heb.  ihs  man  of  iniquity. 
•  cypress. 


2  Heb.  he  will  multiply  to  pardon. 
*>  fiea-wort. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  9.  Before  in3Jl  the  particle  of  comparison  is  omit- 
ted; comp.  Jer.  iii.  20. 

Ver.  10.  rnj,  subject  DE/J  and  jSty. Tlie  imperf. 

"11^  designates  wliat  liappens  continuously;  2W^ 
tliat  which  is  supposed,  not  actual;  Dnn,  m'/in. 
nrT'OVn.  tnj  on  tlie  otlier  hand  designate  simple  ob- 
jective fact.'i. 

Ver.  H.  The  accusative  Tti'tt  before  ^PiY}^\^  is  quite 
normal.    Verbs  of  teaching,  commanding,  commission- 


GRAMMATICAL. 

ing,  aa  is  well  known,  stand  with  a  double  accusative; 
comp.  Esod.  iv.  28;  1  Sam.  xxi.  3,  etc. 

Ver.  13.  HTI  is  to   be  construed  neutrally. One 

might  talie  Diy  here  as  meaning  '' fnonumenium,''  as  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  13,  and  as  Isaiah  uses  it  Ivi.  5.  But  one  does 
better  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  "  renown  "  (comp.  Deut. 
xsvi.  19;  Zeph.  iii.  19) ;  but  HIX,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
dition rnD'  xS  ITO,  had  better  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  "  signum,  monumentum"  that  which,  as  it  were,  bears 
and  preserves  the  renown  (comp.  xix.  20;  Deut.  xxviiL 
46;  Num.  xvii.  3,  etc.). 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Seek  the  Lord abundantly  par- 
don.— Vers.  6-7.  The  entire  section  vers.  6- 
11  deals  with  the  difficulties  that  actually,  or  in 
human  opinion,  oppose  that  "hearing"  that  the 
Lord  has  demanded  in  vers.  2,  3.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty is,  that  so  many  men  are  unable  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  lay  hold,  i.  e.,  to  respond  to  the 
Lord's  call,  and  on  their  side  to  desire  and  seek 
what  offers  itself  to  them.  For,  of  course,  the 
soul  must  on  its  part  incline  to  the  Lord,  who 
inclines  Himself  to  it.  This  is  the  "seeking" 
and  ''calling"  of  which  verse  6  speaks.  Be- 
lieving is  a  hard  matter.  Hence  many  hesitate 
until  it  is  too  late.  And  hence  the  Prophet's 
warning,  to  turn  to  the  Lord  in  season,  to  seek 
and  call  on  Him.  For  the  Lord  is  not  near  and 
able  to  be  found  without  limitation.  Hast  thou 
suffered  thy  heart  to  harden  or  become  callous, 
or  hast  thou  suffered  the  time  to  lapse  wherein 
believing  is  any  way  passible,  i.  e.,  the  period 
of  earthly  life,  that  ends  with  death  and  with  the 
world  beyond  which  begins  the  seeing, — then 
thou  findest  the  Lord  no  more,  He  withdraws. 
Thou  canst  then  no  more  believe,  even  though 
wishing  painfully  to  do  so,  as  Esau  who  found  no 
room  for  repentance  though   he  sought  it  with 


tears  (Heb.  xii.  17),  or  as  those  who  have  slipped 
past  the  fateful  ''  to-day"  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  7  sqq. ; 
iv.  7  and  the  parables  of  the  invited  _  guests 
Luke  xiv.  17  sqq.,  and  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  Matth.  xx.  1  sqq.).  The  second  and 
chiefest  hinderance  to  believing  is  this,  that  men 
cleave  too  much  to  evil.  They  love  it  too  much; 
all  their  imagining  and  doing  is  directed  to  it. 
They  cannot  get  rid  of  sin,  they  are  under  the 
ban  and  constraint  of  it.  Hence  the  Prophet 
warns,  that  the  wicked  first  of  all  must  forsake 
his  wicked  way  and  the  man  of  iniquity  (Prov. 
vi.  12,  18,  which  likely  was  in  the  Prophet's 
mind)  his  thoughts.  This  is  the  negative  side 
of  the  exhortation.  With  this  is  joined  the  posi- 
tive; the  wicked  should  turn  to  Jehovah  a.  to 
the  end  that  He  may  have  mercy  on  him,  h.  f&r 
the  reason  that  Jehovah  is  (not  a  strange  but) 
Israel's  (^'otir")  God,  and  is  inclined  and  accus- 
tomed to  pardon  abundantly. 

2.  For  My  thoughts whereto  I  sent 

it. — Vers.  8-11.  These  verses  reply  to  those  ob- 
jections that  the  natural  man  opposes  to  the  new 
way  of  salvation  proposed  by  God  in  vers.  1-3. 
The  first  objection  runs:  it  is  inconceivable  that 
man  can  obtain  salvation  simply  by  believing 
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and  not  by  his  own  worka.  The  Prophet  de- 
clares that  this  objection  is  groundless.  For,  he 
says,  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
etc-  What  is  foolishness  with  men  is  wisdom 
with  God,  1  Cor.  i.  18  sqq.  God  is  great  in 
littleness,  strong  in  weakness,  glorious  in  lowli- 
ness, wise  in  foolishness.  Just  for  ttiat  reason 
He  is  approachable.  The  poor  and  lowly  do  not 
take  oSence  at  this  form  of  His  appearance.  No, 
just  thus  He  is  comprehensible  to  them.  But 
the  wise  and  prudent  are  sifted  by  it  as  through  a 
sieve.  Whoever  holds  his  head  so  high  that  he 
cannot  go  through  the  narrow  gate,  must  remain 
without.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  whoever  is  not  offended  at  the  gospel 
of  the  manger  and  of  the  cross,  will  be  sensible 
that  there  is  in  it  a  power  and  wisdom  that  is  as 
high  as  heaven  above  all  the  wisdom  of  both 
scribes  and  philosophers-  The  second  objection 
runs:  the  sermon  that,  according  to  vers.  1-3, 
demands  only  hearing  and  accepting  must  remain 
without  effect.  This  objection  also  is  groundless. 
For  it  is  with  the  word  that  announces  God's 
lofty  thoughts,  as  it  is  with  the  products  of  the 
physical  atmosphere  that  descend  to  the  earth,  in 
order  to  render  the  latter  capable  of  unfolding  its 
life-forces.  Rain  and  snow  do  not  return  without 
accomplishing     their    ends,    but    they    fructify 

(T/in  cause  to  give  birth,  comp.  Ixvi.  9 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  18)  the  earth,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth 
npX  (sprouts  comp.  on  iv.  2)  and  give  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater.    The 

efficiency  of  the  word  should  be  designated  as  (see 
Texland  G.)  an  actual  certainty.  I  translate  DX  O 
simply  by  "  but."  The  word  of  God  (and  one  may 
think  here  of  all  that  is  called  Myo;  ^sov),  does  not 
return  empty.  Thus  it  is  expressly  said  of  it  that 
it  does  return.  And  in  fact  every  thing  that  goes 
out  from  God,  also  that  word  spoken  or  written 
by  men  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  must,  as  an 
eternal,  real,  divine  existence,  unite  itself  again 
with  its  original  source  ;  or  more  correctly :  what 
comes  out  of  God  remains  also  eternally  in  God. 

3.  For  ye  shall not  he  cut  off. — Vers. 

12,  13.  '3.  "for",  beginning  ver.  12,  introduces 
the  proof  of  the  statement  of  ver.  11.  The  word 
of  God  shall  return,  not  unsuccessful,  but  wholly 
successful.  For  Israel  shall  go  forth  and  be  led 
with  joy.  Such  is  just  the  efficiency  of  that  woril 
of  God  that  is  meant,  vers.  1-3.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Prophet  cannot  mean  the  future  departure 
out  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  But  he  does  mean 
an  exodus  of  which  that  physical  exodus  is  only 
the  type.  For  the  historical  redemption  out  of 
the  Exile  is  both  a  type  and  a  pledge  of  the  re- 
demption out  of  the  exile  of  sin,  out  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  devil.  The  same  God  that  would  and 
could  redeem  ''the  fleshly  Israel"  out  of  the  cor- 
poreal exile,  will  by  force  of  the  same  love  and 
power  redeem  the  spiritual  Israel  out  of  the  spi- 
ritual exile.  And  in  that  exodus  Israel  will  re- 
joice, and  be  led  in  peace.  And  the  non-personal 
creation  will  share  in  Israel's  joy:  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  will  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  all  trees  clap  their  hands. 
That  this  could  not  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
poreal exodus  from  Babylon,  is  clear.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that  the  Prophet  intends  a  much  higher, 
a  spiritual  exodus.     But  this  latter  also  has  its 


gradations.  When  once  nature  itself  is  pene- 
trated with  spirit  and  glorified  (Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22; 
Rom.  viii.  21),  then,  what  in  the  word  of  the  Pro- 
phet is  not  merely  poetic  imagery,  but  real  con- 
tents of  life,  will  at  last  receive  its  entire  accom- 
plishment. In  the  time  the  Prophet  thinks  of, 
noxious  growths  will  give  place  to  noble  growths 
that  bring  a  blessing  with  them.  Instead  of 
Y'^HPi  (again  only  vii.  19,  therefore  a  genuine 
Isaianic  word)  shall  grow  up  the  cypress  (comp. 
on  xli.  19),  instead  of  the  flea-bane  ("l^ip,  ott. 
^ey.,  its  meaning  is  debated,  comp.  Gesen.,  Thes., 
and  Herz.,  K.-Enc.  XIV.,  p.  666.  I  translate, 
with  Delitzsch,  after  the  LXX.,  Aqu.  Theod., 
Kdvv^a,  flea-wort,  flea-bane),  the  myrtle  (see  on 
xli.  19).  We  had  similar  expressions,  xxxv.  1 
sqq.;  xli.  18  sq.;  xliv.  23;  xlix.  13;  Hi.  9.  This 
glorious  act  of  salvation  shall  redound  to  the 
Lord's  everlasting  renown,  and  be  an  everlast- 
ing monument  of  His  love,  power,  and  wisdom. 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Iv.  1-3.  "Hoc  periphrasi  allegorica  (siti- 
endi  et  carendi  pecunia)  notantur  ii,  quibus  arida  est 
conscientia  ex  aestu,  irae  divinae  propter  peccata, 
quique  anxie  sitiunt  gratiam  Dei  aa  remissionem  pec- 
catorum,  quam  se  propriis  operibus  consequi  posse 
plane  desperant." — Foersteb. 

2.  On  Iv.  1.  "It  is  no  legal  commanding  and 
ordering,  that  gives  nothing  of  which  it  speaks, 
but  an  evangelical  offer  and  invitation,  that  also 
gives  what  it  demands.  He  who  gives  the  com- 
mand to  come,  also  gives  the  strength  to  enable 
one  to  come,  i.  e.,  faith  (Matth.  xi.  28;  Jno.  vi. 
27,  44)." — Starke. 

3.  On  Iv.  1.  "Sobustis,  qui  tentationibus  peccati 
et  mortis  exercentur,  datur  vinavi  ad  coruiolationem; 
rudibus  auiem  et  infirmis  datur  lac  ad  alimentum, 
quo  instituuntur  et  docentur." — Ltjther.  "  In  Pro- 
consular Africa  the  ancient  church  had  a  custom 
cf  offering  to  those  baptized  milk  and  honey  for 
the  new  childhood  and  childishness.  J^ut  .Jerome 
informs  us  that  they  took  also  wine  and  milk." — 
Stier.  Offering  milk  and  honey  was  an  oriental 
custom. 

4.  On  Iv.  1,  2.  "The  salvation  of  Christ  can- 
not be  bought  for  money,  as  Peter  let  Simon 
know  when  he  offered  money  for  it:  '  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that 
the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money ' 
(Acts  viii.  20).  It  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
sort  of  personal  merit  or  work,  trouble,  or  labor 
(whoever  would  have  it  thus  fatigues  himself  in 
vain,  and  can  never  be  satisfied,  nor  find  any 
comfort  for  his  soul),  but  by  the  pure,  undeserved 
divine  grace  (Rom.  ill.  23  sq.;  Eph.  ii.  8)." — 
Benner. 

5.  On  Iv.  2.  "Est  confulatio  et  ahrogatio  om- 
nium aliarum  relirjionum,  doclrinarum  et  operum. 
Quod  omnes  religiones,  omnes  doctrinae  et  studia  om- 
nia extra  hanc  gratiae  doctrinam  sint  frustranea  et 
tamen  laboriosa,  quae  non  tranquillum  faciant  ani- 
mum  sed  affligant.  Diligenter  aulem  notabis  hoc 
praedicatum,  quod  Iribuit  omnibus juslitiis,  quae  sunt 
extra  graiiam,  quod  scilicet  sint  laboriosae  et  tamen 
friistraneae,  sicut  sub  papa  experti  sumjts."— Lu- 
ther. ,  ,       , 

"  The  Papists  make  God  a  sun  sliop-keeper, 
who  would  seU  his  heaven."— Foerstbr. 
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6.  On  Iv.  3.  The  peculiarity  of  "  the  swre  mer- 
cies of  David"  consists  in  this,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  tliey  he  withdrawn  from  the 
throne  and  kingdom  of  David.  Individuals,  yea, 
even  whole  races  and  generations,  that  belonged 
to  those  entitled  to  them,  may  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  their  sin.  But  taking  all  together,  Da- 
vid's throne  and  kingdom  shall  stand  and  develop, 
grow  and  increase  to  the  elevation  and  extent 
that  God  has  determined  for  it.  It  is  to  regard 
the  matter  from  another  side  when  one  says:  "  No 
man  should  doubt  the  grace  of  Uod  or  despair  of 
it.  And  when  we  are  assaulted  by  the  doubt 
whether  God  will  even  preserve  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  we  should  oppose  to  it  the  sure 
mercies  of  David.  For  mountains  and  hills  may 
fall  away,  but  His  grace  shall  not  remove  from 
us  (liv.  10)." — Cramer. 

7.  On  Iv.  3,  4.  "  But  what  is  the  contents  of  the 
sure  mercies  promised  to  David  ?  It  is  this  High, 
Wonderful  One,  whom  God  has  set  for  a  Witness 
to  men,  in  whom  they  should  see  the  divinity, 
yea,  whom  He  has  made  Head  of  the  nations  I 
Therefore  a  Person  ?  Yes,  indeed  ;  the  Messiah, 
the  God-man,  of  whom  Isaiah  has  so  long  spoken 
mysteriously,  as  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  He 
is  a  Person  I  For  I  (myself  even  a  person)  am 
surely  not  to  go  down  beneath  myself  and  find 
my  soul's  contents  and  life  in  a  thing/  That 
were  utterly  heathenish.  No.  A  Person  is  the 
sure  mercy  of  David,  and,  indeed,  the  greatest 
of  all :  He  in  whom  God  bears  witness  of  Himself 
to  mankind,  and  in  whom  God  comprehends  all 
mankind  asin  their  Head,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  man, 
the  eternally  youthful  Lord  of  mankind,  and  also 
her,  the  Virgin  Mary's,  Son.  Of  such  a  Lord  the 
virgin  mother,  and  mankind  "will  not  have  to  com- 
plain. Since  this  one  mustarise  in  Israel,  the  true 
Israel,  the  Apostle  choir,  shall  draw  the  remotest 
heathen  to  itself,  and  the  latter  shal  1  run  up  with  joy 
because  they  recognize  the  almighty,  eternal  God 
in  His  church,  as  He  glorifies  it." — Diedricii. 

8.  On  Iv.  6.  "  Qiicierite  eum,  diimeslisincorpore, 
dum  datur  locus  poenitentiae,  et  qiixierite  no'i  loco  sed 

fide Appropinqaat  autem    appropinqiianti- 

bus  sibi  (Jac.   iv.  8),  et  filio  longo  post   tempore 
revertenti  lactiis  occurrit."  Jerome. 

9.  On  Iv.  7.  "  That  is  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion. First,  for  a  man  to  turn  away  from  his 
own  will  of  evil  thoughts,  and  then  conversion  to 
God  who  is  rich  in  pardon,  and  His  pity  will  not 
tarry."   Umbreit. 

10.  On  Iv.  8.  "  One  of  the  most  sublime  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  where  more  than  commonly 
the  nin'  DXJ  should  evince  itself  as  a  truth  to 
every  conscience Whoever  in  such  dis- 
courses is  unable  to  hear  the  speaking  Person  of 
God,  lacks  something  in  his  own  personality  ;  he 
has  not  yet  become  a  thou  that  the  greatest  1  mav 
address."  Stier. 

11.  On  Iv.  8,  9.  The  human  heart  compre- 
hends with  difficulty  the  doctrine  that  "God 
hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might 
have  mercy  upon  all."  But  such  as  do  compre- 
hend it  exclaim  with  Paul :  "O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out!"  (Rom.  xi.  32  eq.). 
— "  Qiianto  sum  subliminr,  tanto  et  clemeniior." 
Grotius  in  Stier. — "Not  merely  the  thoughts 


of  an  adulterer,  fornicator,  thief,  are  deej)  beneath 
the  divine  thoughts,  but  also  those  that  to  reason 
are  good,  holy  human  thoughts  of  reformation, 
of  the  way  of  salvation  and  righteousness,  are 
not  good  for  anything,  until  they  attain  the  ele- 
vation of  compassion  and  pardon.  Especially  in 
re.spect  to  justification,  God  declares  all  D'JiT 
["ways"],  i.  e.  even  religions,  doctrines  and  wise 
ones  among  men,  basely  false,  because  in  the  best 
case  they  ever  obstinately  wish  to  bring  price  and 
money  for  His  grace !  They  ever  wish  to  help 
themselves,  though  it  is  before  their  eyes  that 
even  in  nature  nothing  grows  on  earth  without 
rain  from  above."  Stier. 

12.  On  Iv.  10,  11.  ''The  prophetic  preaching 
since  Dent,  xxxii.  1  is  frequently  compared  to 
rain,  and  the  word  is  also  conceived  of  as  a  mes- 
senger, envoy  of  God,  ix.  7  (8);  Ps.  cvii.  20; 
cxlvii.  15  .sqq.  The  per.sonification  assumes  that 
the  word  is  no  mere  sound  or  letter.  Emitted 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  it  acquires  form,  and  in 
this  form  it  conceals  divine  life  by  reason  of  its 
divine  origin,  and  so  it  runs,  alive  of  God,  endued 
with  divine  power,  charged  with  divine  commis- 
sions, as  a  swift  messenger  through  nature  and 
the  world  of  men,  there  for  instance  to  melt  the 
ice,  here  to  protect  and  save,  nor  does  it  come 
back  from  its  round  of  errands  until  it  has  made 
the  will  of  its  Sender  operative.  This  return  of 
the  word  of  God  also  presupposes  a  divine  essence 
in  that  word.  The  will  of  God  that  is  concrete 
and  audible  in  the  word  is  the  expres.sion 
of  Plis  essence,  and  resolves  itself  into  this  again 
as  soon  as  it  is  fulfilled.  The  images  chosen  are 
rich  with  allusions.  As  snow  and  rain  are  the 
mediate  cause  of  growth,  and  thus  also  of  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  harvested,  so  also  by  the 
word  of  God  the  ground  and  soil  of  ihe  human 
heart  is  softened,  refreshed  and  made  fertile  and 
vegetative,  and  this  word  gives  the  Projihet,  who 
is  like  the  sower,  the  seed  which  he  scatters,  and 
it  brings  with  it  bread  that  nourishes  the  soul ; 
for  every  word  that  proceeds  from  the  moulh  of 
God  is  also  bread  (Dent.  viii.  3).  The  particular 
point  of  comparison,  however,  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  word  converts  itself  into  reality." — 
Delitzsch. 

13.  On  Iv.  12,  13.  ''Away  with  the  base,  stale 
thoughts,  as  if  God  the  Lord  were  here  only  let- 
ting lofty  words  sound  through  His  Prophet, 
about  all  the  conveniences  of  the  journey  for  the 
small  number  of  .lews  of  that  time!  This  exo- 
dus, this  return  home  of  the  rediemed,  is  some- 
thing quite  different,  extends  indeed  in  the  long 
perspective  through  much  and  various  till  the 
goal  is  reached.  The  first  exodus  from  the  world 
and  sin  is  meant,  thus  indeed  from  Israel  that 
has  become  unholy,  into  the  reproach  of  Christ 
— furthermore  the  whole  way  of  the  church  since 
that  time,  with  all  its  recurring  goings  forth,  pre- 
senting them.selves  in  such  variety  of  ways,  final- 
ly, and  indeed  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  the  last 
redemption  to  the  glory  of  the  children.  For  again 
Israel's  return  out  of  obduracy  will  furnish  the  la«t 
prelude  that  will  be  tlie  reconciliation  of  type  and 
reality."  Stier. 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  Iv.  1-5.  The  LORD  a  merchant.  1) 
He  invites   the  whole   world   to   buy.     2)  The 
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price  He  demands  is  not  money  nor  performance, 
bat  tliat  men  will  let  Him  present  His  wares  to 
them.  3)  His  wares;  He  offers  the  mercy  of 
David,  that  gives  peace  to  all  the  world. 

2.  On  Iv.  1-5.  Missionary  Sermon.  ''Ood's 
invitation  to  the  sure  mercies  in  Christ.  1)  We 
hear  in  it  the  call  of  a  love  that  wills  that  help 
be  extended  to  all  men.  2)  We  see  in  it  the  law 
of  a  wisdom  that  has  resolved  to  save  all  nations 
by  a  Mediator.  3)  We  find  in  it  the  reminder 
of  a  promise  that  continues  still  to-day  to  be  ful- 
filled among  the  nations  " — "  Missions  the  best 
gloriftjing  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  For  1 )  They 
help  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  to  attain  its 
rights.  2)  They  set  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  full  light.  3)  They  bring  the  di.stant 
members  of  the  kingdom  into  full  course."  Dr. 
Zapff. 

3.  On  Iv.  1.  "  What  God  does  not  work  in 
lis  Himself  He  does  not  recognize  as  His  own. 
Therefore  no  compelling  law  is  needed  here,  no 
command  nor  prohibition.  For  faith  does  all 
that  is  to  be  done  in  a  free  spirit.  That  is,  it 
surrenders  itself  to  God,  who  works  everything 
in  us  out  of  grace.  And  that,  also,  is  what  Isaiah 
preaches,  that  we  should  come  to  the  Lord  in 
order  to  hear  Him  and  to  buy  wine  and  milk  for 
nothing."  Arndt,  Wahres  Christenthum,  111.  2,  4. 

4.  [On  Iv.  I.  "  Our  buying  without  money  in- 
timates, (1.)  That  the  gifts  offered  us  are  invalu- 
able and  such  as  no  price  can  be  set  upon.  Wis- 
dom is  that  wliich  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold.  (2.) 
That  He  who  offers  them  has  no  need  of  u.s,  nor 
of  any  returns  we  can  make  Him.  He  makes  us 
these  proposals,  not  because  He  has  occasion  to 
sell,  but  because  He  has  a  disposition  to  give.  {3. ) 
That  the  things  offered  are  already  bought  and 
paid  for.  Christ  purchased  tlieni  at  the  full  value, 
with  price,  not  with  money,  but  with  His  own  blood, 
1  Pet.  i.  19.  (4  )  That  we  shall  be  welcome  to 
the  benefits  of  the  promise,  though  we  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  them,  and  cannot  make  a  tender  of 
anything  that  looks  like  a  valuable  consideration." 
M.  Henry]. 

5.  On  Iv.  6.  "  God  has  neither  time  nor  place, 
is  ever  ready  to  help  and  to  give,  siands  every 
moment  before  our  door  (Rev.  iii.  20).  His  time 
is  all  time,  but  our  time  is  not  all  time"  (Ps.  xcv. 
8;  Heb.  iii.  7,  13,  15;  iv.  7).  Arndt,  ibid.  II., 
34,  12. 

6.  [On  Iv.  7.  A  call  to  repent.  I.  What  it 
13  TO  REPENT.  (1.)  It  IS  to  turn  from  sin  ;  it  is  to 
forsake  it,  and  with  loathing,  "forsake  his  way." 


There  must  be  not  only  a  change  of  way,  but  a 
change  of  mind,  "forsake  hk  thoughts."  Eepent- 
ance,  if  it  be  true,  strikes  at  the  root  and  washes 
the  heart  from  wickedness.  (2.)  It  is  to  return  to 
the  Lord :  as  to  our  sovereign  Lord  against  whom 
we  have  rebelled ;  as  to  the  fountain  of  life-giving 
waters. — II.  The  encouragement  to  repent. 
(1)  Ood  will  have  mercy.  Misery  is  the  object  of 
mercy.  Now  the  consequences  of  sin,  by  which 
we  have  become  truly  miserable  (Ezek.  xvi.  5,  G), 
and  the  nature  of  repentance,  by  which  we  are 
made  sensible  of  our  misery  and  are  brought  lo 
bemoan  ourselves  (Jer.  xxxi.  18)  make  us  ob- 
jects of  pity,  and  witli  God  these  are  tender  mer- 
cies. (2.)  He  will  abundantly  pardon.  Though 
our  sins  have  been  very  great  and  very  many,  and 
oft  repeated,  and  we  are  still  prone  to  offend. 
After  M.  Henry]. 

7.  On  Iv.  8,  9.  "  The  consolations  afforded  by  these 
words.  1)  We  learn  from  them  self-renunciation. 
2)  We  learn  faith  from  them.  3)  We  gain  from 
them  the,  right  hope."  Ed.  Engelhardt,  in 
Manch.  Oaben,  etc.,  Ill  Jahrg.,  p.  602. 

8.  On  Iv.  8-11.  ''  The  comparison  of  the  divine 
thoughts  and  ways  with  ours.  1)  They  are  differ- 
ent from  ours.  2)  Thev  are  more  efficient  than 
ours."     Nesselmann,  Ibid.,  1870,  p.  477. 

9.  On  Iv.  8,  9.  "  One  must  take  care  that  an 
exhortation  to  repentance  with  the  promise  of  the 
gracious  forgiveness  of  sins  precede.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  meaning  is ;  do  not  wonder  that  I  say,  with 
God  is  much  forgiveness,  and  He  will  have  com- 
passion even  on  the  wicked  and  malicious,  if  they 
turn  (o  Him.  For  ye  men  are  so  minded  that  ye 
do  not  willingly  forgive  and  forget,  when  one  has 
treated  you  roughly  and  often  offended  you. 
Therefore  ye  judge  me  according  to  your  senti- 
ment and  thoughts,  as  if  I  too  were  so  hard  and 
unwilling  to  forgive.  But  my  thoughts  and  my 
sentiment  are  in  this  respect  as  far  from  yours  as 
heaven  from  earth."  Sorivek,  Seelenschatz,  II., 
Th.  8  Fred,  i  13. 

10.  On  Iv.  10,  11.  Comparison  of  the  word  with 
rain  and  snow.  1)  Both  come  down  from  heaven. 
2)  Both  operate  fruitfully  upon  the  earth.  3) 
Both  return  to  heaven,  but  not  without  having 
successfully  done  their  work  on  earth. 

11.  On  Iv.  12,  13.  Tlie  departure  of  the  people  of 
Ood  out  of  the  exile  of  sin  and  evil.  1 )  That  such  a 
thing  is  to  be  looked  for.  2)  When  it  is  to  be 
looked  for.  3)  How  it  will  be  accomplished  (in 
joy  which  shall  be  felt  not  only  by  redeemed 
mankind,  but  also  by  the  impersonal  creation). 


VIII.— THE  EIGHTH  DISCOURSE. 
Chapter  LVL  1-9. 


The  new  salvation  mediated  by  the  Servant  of 
God  was  described  chap.  liv.  in  its  general,  ob- 
jective aspect ;  in  chap.  Iv.  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
jective appropriation  of  salvation.  Chap.  Ivi.,  in 
a  few  but  plain  strokes,  shows  us  the  same  as  the 
source  of  an  entirely  new  ethical,  social  and  phy- 
sical regulation  of  life.    For  vers.  1,  2  hold  out 


the  prospect  of  a  holy  walk,  vers.  3-7  of  a  new 
legal  regulation  respecting  strangers  and  eunuchs, 
finally  vers.  8-9,  that  the  salvation  shall  be  ex- 
tended also  to  the  impersonal  creature. 

The  vers.  Ivi.  10-12  belong  as  to  substance  to 
the  following  chapter. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


The  moral,  social  and  physical  fruits  of  the  new  way  of  salvation. 

Chap.  LVI.  1-9. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Loed, 

Keep  ye  'judgment,  and  do  justice  : 
For  my  salvation  is  near  to  come, 
And  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed. 

2  Blessed  is  tlie  man  that  doeth  this. 

And.  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it ; 
That  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it, 
And  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil. 

3  Neither  let  "the  son  of  the  stranger,  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  LoED,  speak 
Saying,  The  Lord  ''hath  utterly  separated  me  from  his  people : 

Neither  let  the  eunuch  say.  Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree. 

4  For  thus  saith  the  Loed  unto  the  eunuchs 
That  keep  my  sabbaths. 

And  choose  the  things  that  please  me. 
And  take  hold  of  my  covenant ; 

5  Even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house 
And  within  my  walls  a  "place  and  a  name 
Better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters  : 

I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name, 
That  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

6  Also  ^the  sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Loed, 
To  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

To  be  his  servants. 

Every  one  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it, 

And  taketh  hold  of  my  covenant : 

7  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain, 
And  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer  : 

Their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar : 
For  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people. 

8  The  Lord  God  [Jehovah]  which  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  saith. 
Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him, 

^Beside  those  that  are  gathered  unto  him. 

9  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  come  Ho  devour. 
Yea,  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest. 


1  Or,  equity. 

*  the  foreigners. 
^  the  foreigners. 


i>  will  utterly  separate. 
•»  to  cat. 


s  Heb.  To  his  gathered. 
"  mark. 


TEXTUAL   AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  nplV  and  DDK^D  in  parallelism  as  in  xxviii. 
17;  xxxii,  16;  xxxiii.  5;  lis.  9,  14. 

Ver.  2.  n^l  and  n3  can  of  course  be  grammatically 
referred  to  what  follows.  But  grammar  just  as  much 
admits  of  their  being  referred  to  what  precedes.  And 
I  prefer  the  latter,  because  then  there  is  no  need  of 
taking  ■^DK'  for  "^lOiy  or  ^biI/1,  but  it  can  be  under- 
stood simply  as  in  apposition  with  U^\^i^  and  mi^~T3  in 
a  specifying  sense. 1 7 /DD  ^^  'ITDK'  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  if  |n  simply  intimated  from  what  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  kept,  in  which  sense  IDK/  and  |D  are 


frequently  conjoined (e.(7.,1DV)n  a^^ji  101!' "he keeps 
thy  foot  from  the  snare  "  Prov.  iii.  26,  etc.).  JD  has  here, 
as  often,  the  negative  meaning  (comp.  xliv.  18 ;  xlix.  15 ; 
Iviii.  13,  etc.).  We  must  therefore  translate  ;  "  who  keeps 
the  Sabbath  (comp.  Exod.  xxxi.  14)  so  that  he  does  not 
profane  it."  For  the  suffix  in  l77n  were  quite  snper- 
fluous  if  it  were  intended  to  be  said  only  in  general  from 
what  the  Sabbath  must  be  kept.  In  the  latter  case  one 
would  rather  look  for  an  infinitive  passive  or  an  abstract 
noun:  he  who  keeps  the  Sabbath  from  being  profaned, 
or  from  profanation.  Moreover  this  involves  the  mean- 
ing that  one  must  not  only  keep  the  Sabbath  himself, 
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but  also  guard  it  from  every  profanation  by  otliers.  But 
the  suffix  is  pertinent  if  the  meaning  is  :  he  wlio  Iteeps 
the  Sabbath  so  that  he  does  not  profane  it  (the  Sabbath, 
not  anything  in  geueralj.  Tliis  explanation  is  com- 
mended by  the  fact  that  the  same  construction  recurs 
Iviii.  13.  Of  course,  then,  the  following  clause  )T'  lOiy 
'1J1  must  be  similarly  explained. 

Yer.  3.  H  wj  is,  from  its  ending,  not  the  participle, 

T  :  ■ 

but  the  perfect.  If  the  pointing  bo  correct,  then  the 
mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  instances  where  the 
article  involves  a  pronominal  meaning:  Josh.  x.  24; 
Gen.  xxi.  3;  Ezraviii.  25;  1  Chr.  xxix.  17;  xxvi.  28. 

In  1:3^  7J?0  the  ^J?  has  a  cumulative  sense,  as  inxxxii. 
10 ;  Gen.  xxviii.  9 ;  xxxi.  CO,  etc- 

Ver.  4.  As  regards  the  construction,  one  sees  from 
nn31,  that  the  Prophet  arranges  Ihe  clauses  by  that 
rule  according  to  which,  from  the  view-point  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  future  attained,  what  remains  is  pre- 
sented in  the  perfect  as  the  .simple  unfolding  of  that 
stage.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  and  doubtless  also  for 
the  purpose  of  denoting  the  persistency  of  the  holding 
fast,  the  Prophet  expresses  the  third  condition  by  the 
participle.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  to  construe 
O'D'triD  as  iu  apposition,  say,  with  O'D^ID,  but  it 
stands  parallel  with  lin^l.  The  pronomen  separatum 
Dn  is  wanting,  as  very  often  happens,  ii.  6 ;  xxiv.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxvii.  26 ;  xli.  7,  etc. The  words  of  Jeho- 
vah, announced  by 'PI  10X  nj,beginwithnnty'' ^lys 


as  appears  by  the  suffixes  and  afformatives  of  the  first 
person. 
Ver.  5.  □t-'l  n\  belong  together  as  a  double  idea,  and 

■■  T       T 

''^01  OD  2MD  refers  to  it.    Hence  T"  cannot  simply 

T 

mean  "side,  place,  share"  (as  e.g.,  Num.  ii.  17;  Deut. 
xxiii.  13;  Gen.  xlvi.  24,  etc.),  nor  DK'  mean  simply 
"  name."  But  both  together  must  designate  a  monu- 
ment that  preserves  the  memory  of  the  name.  In  this 
sense  T"  stands  alone  (2  Sam.  xviil.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  12), 

T 

and  also  Dl7  (comp.  on  Iv.  13).    The  combination  has 

the  force  of  a  hendiadys  :  mark  and  memory  =  memo- 
rial mark. 

Vers.  6,  7.  H^HX  is  the  infin.  with  the  fern,  ending 
H-. On  X*lp''  comp.  liv.  5  ;  xxxv.  8  ;  Ixii.  4,  12. 

Ver.  8.  Only  here  and  Zeoh.  xii.  1  is  DXJ  so  placed  at 
the  beginning.  On  the  double  name  rnn"*  ""Jl^  see 
List. 

Ver.  9.  T  construe  "Ity  IHTI  /D  (instead  of  which 
xliii.  20  mtJ'n  ri'n)  as  the  object  of  rSpX  ver.  8,  and 

ver.  9  6  as  parallel  clause.    The  form  inTl  (excepting 

in  Zeph.  ii.  14,  where  ^"ij  )r\^T}  are  spoken  of,  and  thus 

the  word  is  evidently  used  in  a  figurative  sense),  occurs 
only  in  connection  with  the  substantives  yi54  (Gen.  i. 

24;  Ps.  Ixxix.  2\  ntj  (Ps.  civ.  11)  and  1^'  (Ps.'l.  10  ;  civ. 
20).  ]*"1X  in'n  designates  the  totality  of  all  beasts. 
The  two  halves  of  them  are  the  nty'in'ri  audi;;''  ID'n 

or  1^23- 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Thus    saith  the    LORD any  evil. 

— Vers.  1,  2.  It  might  appear  from  Iv.  1-3,  as 
if,  for  receiving  the  promised  salvation,  nothing 
more  were  necessary  than  receptivity,  and  as  if 
ail  activity  were  excluded.  That  such  is  not  the 
case  is  intimated  already  Iv.  7,  by  the  exhorta- 
tion to  penitent  turning  from  evil  and  turning  to 
the  LoED.  But  the  Prophet  designedly  declares 
in  the  present  passage,  tliat  one  should  not  sup- 
pose moral  uncleanneag  is  compatible  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  promised  salvation.  It  is  indeed 
God's  free  grace  that  accords  to  men  the  satisfac- 
tion spoken  of  in  Iv.  2,  3.  But  this  grace  is  not 
only  to  make  men  blessed,  but  also  to  sanctify 
them.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  for  one  to  enjoy 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
sult Him  by  transgressing  His  commandments. 
Such  an  exhortation  is  of  course  needless  for 
those  that  have  entered  body  and  scul  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  for  those  that  no  longer 
live  in  the  mortal  body  that  is  subject  to  sin.  To 
all  those  that  still  stand  in  the  conflict  of  this 
earthly  life,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  only  come 
near.  To  them  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not 
completely  revealed  (comp.  Kom.  viii.  24).  When 
we  note  that  the  Lord,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
clause  of  ver.  1  requires  of  men  that  they  "use 
righteousness,"  then  the  corresponding  revela- 
tion of  His  righteousness,  that  He  promises  at 
the  close  of  the  verse,  consist  in  this,  that  He 
for  His  part,  as  the  one  covenanting  party  (Iv.  3), 
will  keep  wdat  He  has  promised.  Thus,  too,  it 
is  said  to  Christians  that  have  in  faith  laid  hold 
of  God's  grace :  "  know  ye  not  that  the  unright- 
eous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God"  (1 
Cor.  vi.  9  sq. )  ?  and :  "  this  ye  know,  that  no  whore, 


monger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man, 
who  is  an  idolater,  hatli  any  inlieritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  God"  (Eph.  v.  5); 
and :  "  follow  after  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord"  (Heb.  xii.  14,  comp.  1 
Tim.  vi.  11 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23,  etc.).  Moreover  the 
author  of  Fs.  cvi.  3,  seems  to  have  had  our  pas- 
sage before  him. — Ver.  2.  He  that  does  what 
was  required  in  ver.  1  (see  Text,  and  Gram.),  is 
to  be  esteemed  blessed.  For  he  has  proved  tliat 
he  has  true  faith.  Two  commandments,  or  two 
categories  of  commandments,  are  named  instead 
of  all.  First  the  Sabbath  commandment.  The 
Sabbath  was  the  day  consecrated  to  .feliovah.  By 
its  weekly  recurrence,  it  was  a  standing  admoni- 
tion to  the  duty  that  Israel  owed  to  Jehovali,  and 
thus  a  touchstone  of  whether  I.=ruel  would  faith- 
fully pay  this  duty.  Hence  it  ia  called,  Exod. 
xxxi.  13  :  "a  sign  between  me  and  you  through- 
out your  generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  Thus  the 
Sabbath  belonged  to  foundations  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, its  profanation  was  punished  with  death 
(Exod.  xxxv.  2),  which  was  lo  be  inflicted  by  the 
whole  congregation,  and  by  means  of  atoning 
(Num.  XV.  3.5).  And  keepeth  his  hand  from 
doing  any  evil;  one  can  say  that  in  this  clause 
the  Prophet  includes  the  sphere  of  the  second 
table  of  the  Decalogue.  Lutiiee  says  :  Cowpre- 
hendit  nomine  sabbati  omnia  ea,  quae  nos  Deo  de- 
bemuK,  hoc  est  primam  tabulam.  Runus  cum  dicit 
"  eustodiens  manus  snas  etc.,"  omnia  cariiatis  opera 
complectitur.  hoc  est  secundam  tabulam.  The  Pro- 
phet means  about  the  same  that  is  demanded  of 
the  Israelites,  i.  16,  17  (where  see  my  comment). 
One  may  also  say  that  he  has  in  mind  the  image 
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of  the  01(1  Testament  p^'^X.'  the  antithesis  to  which 
is  the  ]"^,P.  It  is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  the 
Prophet,  in  contemplating  the  future  Messianic 
salvation  with  reference  to  its  moral  behaviour, 
doss  so  in  the  form  of  an  exliortation.  Although 
on  the  whole  he  gives  a  promise,  still,  agreeably 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  he  appeals  here  with 
special  emphasis  also  to  the  personal  performance 
of  men.  His  ^7.^?*  ver.  2  is  conditioned  on  the 
admonition  Hpii'  lb;;i  BSiyD  l-iaK?  ver.  1. 

2.  Neither  let  the  son -for  all  people. 

Vers.  3-7.  In  these  verses  the  Prophet  shows 
that  the  new  way  of  salvation  will  have  in  its 
train  an  entirely  new  order  of  law  and  life.  The 
natural  basis  of  the  old  covenant  was  the  descent 
from  Abraham,  tlirough  the  lineage  consecrated 
by  means  of  circumcision.  This  explains  why 
the  reception  of  strangers  into  this  holy  national 
communion  could  take  place  only  under  certain 
onerous  conditions.  For  it  was  possible  (Deut. 
xxiii.  4  sqq.,  comp.  Saalsciiuetz,  Mos.  Recht. 
chap.  100).  Now  evidently  the  Prophet  would 
Bay,  that  the  foreigners  (1DJ  'J3  a  broader  con- 
ception than  D'tJ ;  for  IJ  is  only  the  foreigner 
sojourning  in  the  land,  whereas  'ipj  or  13J-]3  de- 
signates the  foreigner  generally,  comp.  xiv.  1, 

^\}''^.Z  "^^Jl  '^t^,}}  ;  Saalschuetz,  I  c.  p.  684 sq.)^ 
in  the  new  covenant,  will  suppo.se  that  there  will 
be  greater  stringency^  in  the  legal  requirements  re- 
specting the  reception  of  foreigners  into  the  Is- 
raelilish  communion  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
hanced glory.  Thus  the  Prophet  assumes,  tliat 
Israel  will  be  so  glorious  in  the  new  covenant, 
that  the  inferiority  of  the  heathen  will,  in  con- 
trast, only  appear  in  so  much  the  stronger  light, 
that  con.sequently  nothing  more  will  bT  said  of 
receiving  the  latter  into  Israel,  yea,  that  the  ques- 
tion will  even  be  raised  of  excluding  those  al- 
ready received.  A  nin'-StX  mSj  is  one  that  has 
joined  himself  to  the  miT  Snp  "  a-sscmbly  of 
Jehovah,"  and  has  been  received  into  it  (comp. 
Neh.  X.  29).  The  expression  occurs  in  this  sense 
xiv.  1;  Jer.  1.  5;  Zoch.  ii.  15;  Esth.  ix.  27. 
From  ver.  6,  we  will  learn  that  an  allusion  to  of- 
fering  one's  self  for  the  priestly  ministry  is  not 
foreign  to  the  word.  It  seems  to  me  to  be"  a  need- 
less inquiry,  whether  the  Prophet  means  by  m^J 
proselytes  of  the  gate  or  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness. For  he  would  evidently  say,  that  all  those 
who  are  unable  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  their 
rtice  to  the  root  of  Israel,  will  question,  whether, 
because  not  predestined  by  birth  to  the  glory  of 
this  people,  thus  because  not  noble  enough,  they 
must  not  be  expelled  again  from  the  national 
communion  of  Israel,  spite  of  their  reception  into 
it,  and  spite  of  their   having    thereby  become 

"^Tr^tl  ''^■J^li'  (comp.  Leyebe  in  Heez.  R.- 
Ericycl.  XII.  p.  244).  The  Prophet  negatives 
this  inquiry,  because  the  new  covenant  will  rest 
on  a  totally  different  basis  from  the  old.  Not 
fleshly  descent,  not  works  of  the  law  will  be  the 
chief  thing,  but  the  receptivity  for  God's  word, 
and  the  disposition  to  receive  His  gift  as  a  gift 
of  grace  (Iv.  1-3).  This  negation  is  followed  by 
another  relating  to  the  quite  similar  apprehen- 


sion ascribed  to  the  eunuchs.  He,  that  on  ac- 
count of  sexual  impotency  was  unable  to  propo- 
gate  his  race,  was,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment view,  a  man  living  in  a  certain  measure 
under  a  curse.  For  since  the  Old  Testament 
knows  no  continuance  of  life  beyond  the  present, 
but  only  a  continuance  of  life  in  the  present  in 
children,  therefore  the  want  of  children  appears 
to  it  ignominious  punishment  (comp.  iv.  1;  Gen. 
XXX.  23;  1  Sam.  i.  5  sqq.;  ii.  1  sqq.  Luke  i. 
25).*  A  eunuch  in  the  proper  sense  was,  ac- 
cording to  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  excluded  forever  from 
admission  into  the  congregation.  He  could  not 
continue  to  live,  he  was  excluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  co-operating  in  preserving  the  natural 
basis  on  which  the  whole  Israelitish  comnmnion 
rested.  Such  a  one  must,  of  course,  in  the  old 
covenant  regard  himself  as  a  dry,  unfruitful  tree. 
There  would  be  no  reason  for  this  in  the  new 
covenant,  which  makes  the  everlasting  life  de- 
pend on  spiritual  and  not  on  fleshly  conditions. 
Ver.  4.  The  Prophet  now  names  three  .such 
spiritual  conditions  of  life.  In  their  enumera- 
tion there  is  a  progression  from  the  special  to  the 
general.  As  the  first  he  names  the  observance 
of  a  definite  single  commandment,  that  regard- 
iiig  the  Sabbath.  As  already  remarked,  it  be- 
longed to  the  foundations  of  the  Theocracy.  At 
first  sight  the  mention  of  this  commandment 
gives  the  impression  of  Old  Testament  narrow- 
ness. And  indeed  we  have  observed  often  al- 
ready, how  the  prophets  continue  to  be  rooted  in 
their  own  time.s,  and  hence  paint  the  future  with 
the  colors  of  the  present.f  But  it  is  also  to  be 
considered,  that  the  Prophet  certainly  knew  how 
to  distinguish  between  a  merely  outward  and 
truly  spiritual  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath-com- 
mandment. He  must,  according  to  the  whole 
character  of  his  prophecy,  have  the  latter  in  his 
mind.  He  thinks  of  the  Sabbaths  as  the  halting 
places  of  religious  life,  where  the  pilgrim  pro- 
vides himself  with  bread  and  water  of  life  for 
the  next  stretch  of  life's  way,  until  at  last  he  ar- 
rives where  all  life  is  a  great,  holy  Sabbath,  i.  c, 
an  eternal  resting  in  God.  ''  The  rest  of  God  on 
the  seventh  creative  day,  that  has  no  evening, 
hovers  over  the  whole  course  of  the  world,  in 
order  at  hist  to  receive  it  into  itself.'  ffinLEK. 
The  second  condition  is  expressed  more  generally, 
whereby  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  expression 
nni  designates  as  the  right  obedience  that  which 
is  voluntary,  and  rests  on  an  inward  harmony 
with  the  divine  will.  The  third  and  mo.st  gen- 
eral condition,  is  holding  fast  to  the  covenant  of 


*  [See  note,  p.  77.— Tb.j 

f  [The  remarks  of  the  Author  on  this  mention  of  the  Sab- 
bath, anri  all  "  the  impression  of  Old  Testament  nar- 
rowness" of  which  he  would  divest  it,  lielonu  to  a  con- 
dition of  -'rootednesa  "  in  a  state  of  relipioiis  life  that 
has  lost  much  of  the  blessing  of  the  Salibath.  'Ihoso 
who  believe  in  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  have  lived  in  church  communions 
that  have  observed  the  command,  and  have  religious 
traditions  through  generations  of  Sabbatlikeeping 
people,  will  see  no  "Old  Testament  narrowness  "  in  the 
laneuase  of  the  Prophet.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  see 
in  this  language  the  express  revelation,  that  the  new 
covenant  is  not  to  involve  .in  abrogation  of  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  that  Sabbath  is,  in  fact,  to 
be  more  honored  than  ever,  and  the  keeping  of  it  is  to 
he  the  first  privilege  of  those  that  hold  fast  to  that  cove- 
nant. Thongh  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, it  did  not  pass  away  with  the  latter.  Some  of  those 
foundations  last  still,  e.  g.,  the  Abrahamio  covenant.— 
Tb.]. 
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Got)  in  general,  for  to  this  belongs  not  only  the 
riglit  activity,  but  also  the  right  receptivity  (iv. 
3).  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  inadmis.ii- 
ble  to  think  specially  of  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision, when  just  in  ver.  3,  the  irrelevancy  of 
fle.^hly  birth  and  generation  has  been  emphasized. 

Ver.  5.  I  ■will  give  them  in  My  bouse  and 
In  My  Twalls  a  marK  and  memory  better 
than  sons  and  daughters.  On  0^\  T  ["a 
place  and  u,  name"  English  Version]  see  Text, 
and  Oram.  [''As  the  meaning  place  (for  T)  is 
admi.ssible  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  appears  to  be  entitled  to  the  preference." 
J.  A.  .\lbx.].  The  Lord  will  set  up  this  mark 
in  His  house  and  in  His  walls.  The  Temple 
walls  are  not  elsewhere  made  prominent,  whereas 
the  city  walls  are.  For  not  only  does  the  wall, 
in  common  usage,  (eomp.  intra,  eUra  muros:  Ps. 
cxxii.  7 )  represent  the  circuit  of  tlie  city,  but  it  is 
personilied  as  the  representative  of  the  city  com- 
munity (Lam.  ii.  8,  18).  So  I  believe  here,  the 
Prophet  would  denote  the  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical communion,  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
citizenship.  The  Lord  will  give  the  eunuchs  a 
meinorial-mxrk  that  will  better  preserve  their 
name  than  sons  and  daughters,  whose  succession 
any  way  must  at  last  become  extinct,  that  is,  an 
everlasting  name  that  shall  never  be  cut 
off.  Note  the  repetition  from  Iv.  13.  ["A 
beautiful  coincidence  and  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  is  pointed  out  by  .J.  D.  Michaelis,  in 
the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  whose  conver- 
sion is  recorded  Acts  viii.,  and  who.se  memory  is 
far  more  honored  in  the  church  than  it  could 
have  been  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  descen- 
dants." J.A.Alex.].  What  shall  this  everlast- 
ing name  be?  Living  on  in  the  memory  of 
after-times?  Yet  just  how  will  this  be  secured  ? 
Sons  and  daughters,  in  fact,  only  take  the  place  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  personal  immortality  in  the 
New  Testament  sense.  The  everlasting  name  is 
nothing  else  than  everlasting  personal  continu- 
ance as  it  is  promised  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  sqq.  on 
the  ground  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  If 
the  bearer  of  the  name  himself  lives  everlast- 
ingly, then  there  is  at  length  the  true,  new,  ever- 
lasting name  (Ixv.  1.5;  Rev.  ii.  17;  iii.  12).  Of 
what  avail  is  the  everlasting  name  to  him  who 
himself  is  swallowed  up  of  death? 

Ver.  6.  It  is  a  sort  of  varepoD  Ti-pdrepov  when 
the  Prophet  discourses  last  of  the  "IJJ  'J3  ''the 
foreigners,"  after  having  put  that  first  in  the 
theme-like  ver.  3.  His  designating  them  as 
those  joining  themselves  to  Jehovah  to 
serve  Him,  reminds  us  very  much  of  Num. 
xviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the 
Levites:  "and  they  shall  join  themselves  to  thee 
and  shall  minister  unto  thee"  (comp.  ibid.  ver.  4). 
If  this  passage  hovered  in  the  Prophet's  mind, 
then  his  choice  of  expression  would  intimate  that 
he  promised  to  "the  foreigner"  a  certain  partici- 
pation in  the  priestly  character  of  the  people 
Israel,  that  he  conceives  of  their  holding  a  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  something  like  that  of  the 
Levites  to  the  priests.  The  Piel  nTK?  is  chiefly 
used  of  the  priestly  ministrations  (Exod.  xxviii. 
43;  xxix.  30 ;  xxxix.  1 ;  Num.  iii.  31  ;  iv.  12,  14, 
e'c).  The  Prophet  would  evidently  intimate  by 
the  word  nJHX  (see  Text. and  Oram.)  ''to  love," 


that  the  foreigner's  joining  himself  to  .Jehovah 
to  serve  Him  will  be  voluntary,  procetding  from 
the  inmost  necessity  of  the  heart.  The  additional 
statement:  to  be  his  servants,  seems  to  me  to 
confirm  the  conjecture  that  the  Prophet  concei,ves 
of  the  relation  of  the  foreigners  to  the  Israelites 
as  like  that  of  the  Levites  to  the  priests.  For  the 
expression  DnDJ?"?  seems  to  me  a  reminder  that 
m^J/  is  the  specific  word  used  for  the  Levitical 
ministry  (comp.  Num.  viii.  23  sqq.),  which  in 
Num.  iv.  47  is  distinguished  into  ni3^  ^1^^ 
and  Nt?/a  miijf. 

T  -  ~     ": 

Ver.  7.  Only  to  the  foreigner  is  it  promised, 
that  the  Lord,  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions proposed  already  to  the  eunuch  (ver.  4), 
■will  bring  them  up  on  His  holy  mountain 
(ii.  2  sq.;  xxv.  6  sqq.),  and  make  them  joyful 
in  His  house  of  prayer.  The  Lord  therefore 
distinguishes  His  house  from  Ilis  mountain,  and 
calls  the  former  Hi^  prayer-house,  i.  e.,  the  house 
where  one  prays  to  Him  and  to  Him  alone. 
That  there  will  be  a  place  and  lime  of  the  greatest 
joy,  we  know  already  from  ii.  4  where  the  re- 
turn of  an  aefas  aurea  is  promised,  and  from  xxv. 
6  sqq.  where  the  prospect  is  presented  to  the  na- 
tion of  a  glorious  meal  and  great  joy  (ver.  9)  on 
the  holy  mount.  To  the  colors  of  the  present, 
with  which  the  Prophet  paints  the  future,  belongs 
also  his  conception  of  the  worship  on  the  holy 
mountain,  as  being  quite  in  the  old  style.  He 
sees  there  still  the  altar  on  -which  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  are  offered!  Still, 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  he  calls  the  Tem- 
ple a  ''  house  of  prayer,"  before  he  speaks  of 
the  sacrifices,  and  that  he  afterwardi;  emphatically 
repeats  the  designation ''house  of  prayer"  as  a 
denominatio  apoliori,  so  to  speak.  Although  the 
old  Temple  was  a  place  destined  also  for  [jrayer 
(comp.  1  Kings  viii.  28  sqq.),  yet  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  never  called  a  house  of  prayer. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  this  name  an  intimation 
that  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  the  temple  of 
the  future  will  be  spiritual  sacrifices  (1  Pet.  ii.  5), 
the  fruit  of  the  lips  that  confess  His  name  (Ileb. 
xiii.  1-5).  The  clause  :  for  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations 
does  not  assign  a  reason  for  what  immediately 
precedes,  but  for  the  fundamental  thought  that 
the  LoED  will  bring  also  the  foreigners  to  His 
holy  mountain.  The  Prophet  would  make  pro- 
minent the  universality  of  the  ^salvation,  and 
one  easily  detects  also  in  D'n;^!-^^  a  reference 
to  iii.  2  sqq.  and  to  xxv.  6  sqq.  On  the  other 
hand  Jesus  Christ  in  MaUh.  xxi.  13  (Mark  xi. 
17  ;  Luke  xix.  43)  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  idea 
"  house  of  prayer," 

3.  The  Lord  God in  the  forest. — Vers. 

8,  9.  The  initial  words  saith  the  Lord  God, 
intimate  something  new  and  grand  to  be  said. 
Now  it  is  nothing  new,  nor  is  it  anything  exceed- 
ing grand  beyond  what  we  have  had  already,  that 
Jehovah,  in  addition  to  the  scattered  of  Israel, 
will  gather  the  heathen,  so  that  there  may  be  one 
flock  and  one  shepherd.  For  has  not  the  Prophet 
hitherto  often  enough  (comp.  liv.),  and  even  from 
ver.  3  on  of  our  chapter,  given  expression  to  this? 
Has  he  not  said  plainly  enough,  ver.  7,  that  the 
Lord  will  bring  the  foreigners  to  His  holy  moun- 
tain   and    make  them   joyful   in    His    house? 
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Why  then  this  repetition?  and  why  still  more 
this  solemn  preface?  The  Prophet  states,  in 
ver.  9  whom  the  Lord  will  add  to  those  already 
gathered.  All  meanings  of  this  ver.  9  that  would 
disjoin  it  from  ver.  8,  and  connect  it  with  what 

follows  are  unnatural.  Some  take  1i''3  lJTn-7D 
as  accusative,  and  understand  by  it  the  flocks  of 
Israel  badly  kept  or  grown  wild  ;  others,  as  the 
modern  expositors,  would  take  li'"^  lilTI  as  a 
second  vocative,  which  leaves  the  object  the  same, 
viz.,  the  badly  guarded  Israel  (ver.  10) ;  others 
again,  as  Stier,  etc.,  understand  by  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest  especially  the  savage  nations 
(in  antitliesis,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  "  the 
foreigners"  as  the  civilized)  that  are  also  to  be 
invited.  But  in  all  these  explanations  I  find 
neither  anything  new,  nor  anythinggrand,  norany 
thought  that  is  a  titting  conclusion  for  the  chain 
of  thoughts  jireceding. 

Did  not  the  Prophet  begin,  from  chap,  li  v.  on,  to 
describe  how  all  will  be  new  and  wonderful  in  the 
new  covenant?  Israel,  although  judged  and  re- 
pudiated, shall  suddenly  see  itself  surrounded  by 
a  countless  troop  of  children.  One  is  no  longer 
to  be  blessed  by  means  of  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  believing  acceptance  (Iv)  I  But  of  course 
obedience  to  God's  command  is  not  to  cease  (Ivi. 
1,  2).  By  these  new  conditions  of  life,  how- 
ever, entrance  is  permitted  also  to  the  heathen, 
and  even  the  eunuchs  may  be  fully  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  which  rests  on  a  spiritual 
basis  of  life,  and  no  longer  on  a  merely  natural 
basis.  Therefore  a  higher,  out  and  out  spiritual 
order  of  nature,  is  held  in  prospect!  Already 
in  chap.  Iv.  12,  13,  the  Prophet  afforded  us  a  pre- 
sentiment, that  also  the  lower  half  of  creation,  the 
organic  but  not  personal  creation,  viz.,  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  will  feel  itself  penetrated  by  this  new 
spirit  of  life,  the  spirit  of  glorification.  Whatwon- 
der  if  he  says  the  same  here  of  the  beasts!  And  is 
that  a  new  thought  with  our  Prophet?  Has  he 
not  already,  chap.  xi.  6  sqq.,  declared,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  will  fill  the  world  with 
new,  higher  life-forces?  Has  he  not  in  the  same 
place  especially  declared,  that  even  the  nature  of 
the  beasts  will  change,  that  from  enemies  of  man 
they  will  become  their  friends  and  play-mates  (xi. 
8  comp.  with  Hos.  ii.  18,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  25)  1  I  find 
in  ver.  8,  therefore  a  climax.  To  the  chain  of 
promise,  that  all  foreigners,  yea,  even  the  eunuchs 
can  have  part  in  the  new  covenant,  is  added  as 
the  final  link  that  also  the  brute  world  shall  find 
admittance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Lord  is  described 
here  as  the  great  gatherer.  Under  the  old  cove- 
nant sin  reigned,  and  consequently  discontent  and 
discord,  through  the  whole  world  of  nature  and 
men.  In  the  new  covenant  reign  love  and  peace. 
Tile  centrifugal  tendency  is  replaced  by  a  centri- 
petal. Everything  gathers  to  the  common  centre. 
But  the  Lord,  who  is  this  centre  and  effects  this 
gathering,  begins  it  with  Israel.  Then  He  gathers 
to  Israel  the  heathen.  Then  He  brings  up  the 
vegetable  and  brute  world,  that  they,  the  groan- 
ing creation,  may  become  regenerated  and  free 
from  the  bondage  of  destruction  unto  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  21). 
It  is  certainly  not  an  accident,  and  is  a  strong 
support  to  our  explanation,  that  the  words  I'^pO 


and  '^"lif','  ^T)"^}  are  taken  from  xi.  12,  therefore 
out  of  the  same  chapter  in  which  we  first  found 
the  expression  of  the  view  that  is  the  basis  of  our 
explanation  here.  For  there  it  says  :  "  And  He 
will  raise  up  a  standard  toward  the  nations  and 

assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel  (iXIK^'  'mj)  and 
gather  (^3P)  the  scattered  of  Judah  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth."     Only  in  xi.  12  and  Ivi.  8 

does  the  expression  7N1tJ'''  'Ull  occur  in  Isaiah. 
It  is  found  once  beside  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  2,  which  be- 
longs to  a  later  period.  The  word  ]'3p  is  used 
three  times  in  our  passage ;  first  as  a  predicate 
of  Lord,  as  the  gatherer  of  the  outcasts  of 
Israel.  Beside  that  principal  passage,  we  learn 
from  many  passages  of  xl. — Ixvi.  the  significance 
of  this  ingredient  of  the  future  (xl.  11  ;  xliii.  5; 
xlix.  18;  liv.  7;  Ix.  4;  Ixii.  10).  The  Vl.p.?, 
then,  who  understands  gathering  and  does  it  will- 
ingly, will  gather  still  others  to  Israel,  viz.,Xo  those 
gathered  to  Israel.  One  would  suppose  that 
what  is  further  to  be  gathered  must  even  be  added 
to  "  outcasts  of  Israel."  But  the  Prophet  evident- 
ly distinguishes  "  the  outcasts,"  and  "  those  that 
are  gathered."  By  the  latter  he  means  such  as 
could  by  no  means  be  designated  as  outcasts  of 
Israel,  because  they  never  belonged  to  (the  flesh- 
ly) Israel.  He  means  by  them  the  heathen  of 
whom  he  has  spoken,  vers.  3,  6  sq.  Of  this  it  was 
indeed  said  ver.  7,  that  the  Lord  will  bring  them 
to  His  holy  mountain.     Therefore  we  detect  two 

things  in  the  words  VS3pjS  vS;? ;  first,  that  the 
D";^3pj  are  no  DTI^J  ;  that  they  nevertheless  be- 
long to  Israel.  For  they  belong  to  the  spiritual 
Israel.  After  that,  what  is  left  that  could  be 
added  to  Israel,  when,  beside  "  the  outcasts,"  the 
heathen,  after  qualifying  as  in  ver.  6,  have  already 
become  Ci'^pJ,  "  the  gathered  ?"  Then  nothing 
is  left  but  the  impersonal  creatures.  And  as 
already  Iv.  12,  13,  the  vegetable  world  was  men- 
tioned as  interpenetrated  by  the  new  life-forces, 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  the  brute  world,  to  be 
declared  a  partaker  of  the  new  life.  Because  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  are  destined  to  partake  of  the 
new  life,  the  bringing  on  of  one  half  is  described 
by  beasts  of  the  field,  and  of  the  other  by 
beasts  of  the  forest  (see  Text,  and  Oram.). 
Only  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  expression  does 
a  change  occur.  Ver.  9  b  states  in  what  way  the 
gathering  will  take  place,  viz.,  by  extending  an 
invitation  to  them.     It  is  not  necessary  to  supply 

an  object  to  iDiO.  The  brutes  are  just  invited  to 
eat,  to  a  meal.  It  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
meal  to  wliich,  xxv.  6,  all  nations  are  invited. 

[The  Author's  interpretation  of  ver.  9,  con- 
necting it  with  the  preceding  cbntext,  has  in  its 
favor  the  marked  division  of  the  Masoretic  text, 
in  addition  to  its  own  ingenuity.  But  spile  of 
His  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  is  much  the 
more  natural  division  that  connects  ver.  9  wilh 
what  follows,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  been  so 
generally  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  Masoretic 
division.  The  Author  supports  his  view  chiefly 
by  appeal  to  "  saith  the  Lord  God,"  as  a  preface 
that  intimates  that  something  new  and  grand,  or 
grandly  new,  is  to  be  said.  But  this  inference 
may  itself  be  questioned.     Yet  if  it  were  justified, 
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he  himself  undoes  the  force  of  his  appeal  by- 
showing  that,  after  all,  what  is  said  is  not  grandly 
new,  seeing  it  has  been  said  in  effect  before.  The 
naturalness  and  propriety  of  the  connection  of 
ver.  9  with  what  follows  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  Jno.  x.  10,  12.  The  relation  of  vers. 
1-8  and  9-12,  as  coherent  parts  of  one  distinct 
chapter,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
Matth.  xxiv.  42-51.  The  Author's  own  exposi- 
tion of  the  text  of  itself  calls  to  mind  this  latter 
passage,  as  one  that  in  its  spirit  is  related  to  the 
revelation  in  our  prophecy.  But  the  Author 
actually  brings  the  passages  into  relation :  see 
below  Horn.  Hints,  \  1.  The  propriety  of  throw- 
ing vers.  10-12  into  one  connected  section  with 
Ivii-  1,  2,  may  therefore  be  questioned. — Te.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND    ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Ivi.  1,  2.  ''  Just  because  Christ  has  ap- 
peared, we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  now  we 
may  live  as  we  please,  but  rather  we  ought  to  be 
the  more  diligent  about  righteousness  and  godly 
conversation.  For  therefore  the  saving  grace  of 
God  has  appeared  and  chastens  us,  that  we  should 
live  chastened,  righteous  and  godly  (Tit.  ii.  11)." 
Cramer. 

2.  On  Ivi.  2.  Apart  from  the  temporal  color- 
ing of  this  declaration,  it  m.ay  be  remarked  here, 
that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  necessary,  also,  for 
U9  Christians  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  curse, 
Gen.  iii.  17  sqq.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  benefactions  of  God,  tlipt  at  the 
creation  of  time  He  at  once  gave  us  also  the  pro- 
per division  of  time.  Less  than  six  working  days 
\youUl  interrupt  too  often  the  progress  of  human 
labors  and  encourage  laziness ;  more  than  six 
working  days  in  succession  would  use  up  human 
forces  too  soon.  Six  days'  labor,  then  a  day  of 
rest,  is  just  the  right  and  in  every  respect  health- 
ful medium.  That  we  Christians  observe  the 
first  instead  of  the  seventh  day,  has  come  about 
of  itself,  without  any  special  higher  ordinance. 
It  is  the  victory  that  the  second  creation,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  holy,  blessed,  everlasting  life, 
must  naturally  have  over  the  first  creation  as  the 
beginning  of  a  life  made  subject  to  sin,  evil  and 
death.  For  Sunday  is  the  weekly  Easter  feast. 
The  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  also  a  crea- 
tive day,  and  indeed  a  higher  one  than  tliat  of 
which  the  Sabbath  reminds  us.  Therefore  we 
ought  to  celebrate  Sunday  in  a  higher  style.  AVe, 
13  niu3h  as  the  men  of  the  old  covenant,  need  rest 
for  the  body  and  rest  for  the  soul.  The  soul 
should  on  this  day  wash  off  the  dust  and  dirt, 
that  have  gathered  through  the  week's  work,  by 
a  cleansing,  refreshing,  strengthening  bath  in  its 
heavenly  life-element,  that  is  oflTored  in  God's 
word.  But  it  should  do  this  in  a  truly  spiritual, 
not  in  an  outwardly  legal  w.ay.  Let  it  beware 
of  getting  out  of  the  Seylla  of  Publicanism  into 
the  Gharybdls  of  Pharisaism.  Even  tlie  Old 
Testament  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  joy.  So  much 
the  less  is  it  becoming  to  make  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  a  day  of  gloomy,  depressing  asceticism. 
The  Christian  Sunday  should  be  illumined  with 
the  joy  and  glory  of  Easter  morning.  But  by 
this  joy  it  should'  also  at  the  same  time  be  raised 
"'gh  away  out,  not  only  above  all  earthly  plagues, 
But  also  above  all  bad,  merely  earthly  joy.     It 
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should  stand  in  the  brightness  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, and  thus  not  merely  imitate  the  light  of 
Easter  day,  but  also  iypl/y  the  light  of  the  ever- 
lasting Sabbath. 

[If  Sunday  is  anywhere  kept  holy  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  last  two  of  the  foregoing 
sentences,  there  one  might  abstain  from  contro- 
versy concerning  the  grounds  of  its  being  so.  But 
it  is  a,  fact  now  historical,  that  the  day  is  no- 
where greatly  kept  sacred,  where  its  importance 
is  urged  on  no  better  grounds  than  those  given 
above.  It  is  a  strange  proceeding  to  find  a  reason 
for  the  institution  or  need  of  the  Sabbath  in  Gen. 
iii.  17  sqq.,  when  God  Himself  gives  as  the 
reason  His  own  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
that  not  from  a  work  on  which  rested  the  blight 
of  a  curse.  We  assent  to  the  statement  that  ''  six 
days'  labor,  then  a  day  of  rest,  is  just  the  right 
and  he.althful  medium."  But  it  is  still  true,  that 
this  rule  could  never  be  urged  as  of  binding  force 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  revelation. 
Experience  confirms  it;  but  it  could  never  do  so 
in  a  way  to  make  it  an  article  of  religion,  any 
more  than  it  could  make  the  habit  of  early 
rising  an  article  of  religion.  The  reason  for  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  God's  resting. 
Making  a  day  for  man  to  rest  like  God  rested,  is 
itself  a  revelation  of  God's  willingness  to  have 
men  share  his  rest.  To  ''enter  his  rest"  is  the 
chief,  final  goal  of  religion,  both  under  the  old 
and  under  the  new  covenant.  The  Sabbath, 
therefore,  as  typical  of  that  rest,  and  (when  we 
observe  it)  of  our  hope  of  sharing  that  rest,  is  the 
great  distinctive  and  significant  institution  of  the 
only  true  religion,  i.  e.,  the  only  religion  that 
offers  a  true  hope  of  immortality.  As  long  as 
God's  people  have  not  yet  entered  into  His  rest, 
there  is  reason,  and  all  the  rea.son  there  ever  was, 
for  observing  that  day  that  is  a  type  of  His  rest. 
When  the  rest  itself  is  given,  there  will  no 
longer  remain  a  typical  day  to  be  kept.  Just  as 
there  no  longer  remained  any  sacrifices  for  sin 
after  the  great  Sacrifice  was  come,  that  all  s.acri- 
fices  for  sin  typified  (Heb.  x.  25).  In  Heb.  iv. 
1-11  the  truth  just  stated  is  clearly  revealed. 
And  in  vers.  8-10  it  is  jiut  with  a  pointedness 
that  expressly  affirms  the  Sabbath  to  be  an  exist- 
ing institution  for  the  people  of  God  under  the 
new  covenant,  though  this  meaning  is  generally 
overlooked.  But  if  the  order  of  thought  in  Heb. 
iv.  1-11  is  closely  scrutinized,  it  will  appear  that, 
in  ver=.  8-10,  Paul  reminds  liis  readers,  that 
.Joshua  did  not  give  the  promised  rest,  which 
he  appeals  to  as  the  only  event  of  the  past  that 
might  seem  to  be  a  realization  of  God's  promise 
of  rest.  The  proof  that  the  rest  was  not  then 
given  is,  that  God  afterwards  spake  of  another 
day  for  giving  it.  As  the  consequence  of  the 
rest  being  yet  future,  Paul  fays,  ver.  9:  "There- 
fore there  remaineth  oaPi^arin/iSr  {i.  a.,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath),  to  the  people  of  God." 
And  so  it  must  "remain"  as  long  as  the  watch- 
word of  Christians  is:  "Let  us  labor  to  enter  into 
that  rest"  (Heb.  iv.  10). — It  is  remarkable  that 
the  author,  in  his  comment  on  Ivi.  7,  seems  to 
find  less  "temporal  coloring"  in  the  expressions 
"  burnt-oflferings  and  sacrifices,"  and  "mine 
altar,"  than  in  the  mention  of  "keeping  the 
Sabbath."  To  him  the  former  give  no  impres- 
sion of  Jewish  narrowness  in  Isaiah,  while  the 
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latter  seems  so  fitted  to  give  this  impression  that 
the  best  he  can  offer  is  an  indifferent  apology. 
As  he  is  but  a  representative  of  multitudes  of 
Christians,  including  multitudes  of  eminent  ones, 
it  is  a  mournful  evidence  of  how  far  the  Christian 
church  is  from  properly  valuing  the  divine  and 
priceless  institution  of  the  Holy  Sabbath,  and 
therefore  how  far  we  Gentiles  and  "foreigners" 
are  from  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  blessings 
of  the  new  covenant  set  forth  in  the  prophecy 
before  us. — Tr.] 

3.  On  Ivi.  3-7.  In  the  old  covenant,  only  he 
was  fully  qualified  as  to  principle  [to  be  one  of 
the  covenant  people]  who  was  descended  from 
Abraham  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  natural 
basis  of  descent  was  at  the  same  time  the  legal 
basis.  Tiiose  who  only  from  without  grew  into 
this  natural  and  legal  basis,  must  ever,  in  a  certain 
degree,  have  regarded  themselves  a.s  only  guests 
received  out  of  grace,  that  must  properly  yield 
and  give  place  to  the  fully  qualified,  were  the 
principles  of  the  Theocracy  carried  out  consist- 
ently. And  mioht  it  not  be  expected  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Tlieocracy  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  severely  consistent  carrying  out  of  its 
principle?  The  ri;lit  that  descent  from  Abraham 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob  gave,  involved,  as  does 
every  right,  a  duty,  viz.,  that  of  co-operating  in 
preserving  tlie  natural  basis.  The  extinction  of 
the  Twelve  Tribes  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  Theocracy.  Hence  the  high  sig- 
nificance of  marriage,  of  generation,  of  posterity. 
To  be  childless  or,  still  worse,  to  be  incapable  of 
begetting  children,  was  a  ban  and  curse  that  rested 
on  a  man,  like  a  divine  judgment  that  excluded 
him  from  living  on  and  working  on,  and  gave  him 
absolutely  to  death.*  What  a  consoling  look,  then, 
the  Prophet  takes  here  into  the  nature  of  the  new 
covenant !  There  is  no  longer  Greek  nor  Jew ; 
their  continued  life  and  activity  no  longer  de- 
pends on  fleshly  posterity.  But  in  the  new 
covenant  Christ  is  all.  Whoever  is  rooted  and 
lives  in  him  is  a  child  of  God,  and  hence,  too,  an 
heir  of  God  and  joint  heir  with  Christ  (Rom.  viii. 
17).  He  has  his  citizenship  and  everlasting  life 
in  Christ.  His  name  lives  on  everlastingly,  be- 
cause he  himself  is  everlasting. 

4.  On  ]vi.  5.  Those  words  were  used  by  the 
Papists  to  commend  celibacy.  Luther  remarks 
on  this:  "Prophcta  hie  non  versahir  in  laude  vir- 
ginilatis,  sed  consolalur  sterlles  eunuchos,  ne  despe- 
rent  de  sua  vocatione,  et  diserle  dicii  de  eunuchis  ser- 
vaniibus  Sahbalum  et  tenentibusfoedus  divinum.  Non 
llgitur  arjit  de  laude  eumichatus  aut  virginitatis,  sed 
laude  servantiwn  viandata.^^ 

5.  On  Ivi.  8,  9.  There  will  one  time  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Ixv.  17;  Ixvi.  22;  2 
Pet.iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  Paul  speaks  of  "the 
anxious  expectation  of  the  creature,"  and  that  it 
"will  be  delivered  from  the  service  of  the  perish- 
able nature  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  19,  21).  "Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new,"  says  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  (Rev  xxi.  5).  We  must  not,  therefore, 
think  it  wonderful  if  the  Prophet  here  speaks  of 
the  brute  world  and  their  relation  to  man  be- 
coming new.  Are  not,  after  all,  the  Cherubim 
tvp»s  of  what   will   become  of  the  brute  world 

(Ezek.  i.  lOV? _ 

"•'[Seeliote,  p.  77.— Te.j  ~ 


HOMILETICAIy   HINTS. 

1.  On  Ivi.  1,  2.  This  text  may  most  appro- 
priately be  used  for  an  Advent  Sunday  (comp. 
the  Ep"istle  of  the  I.  Adv.,  Rom.  xiii.  11-14,  the 
Gospel  of  the  second  Luke  xxi.  25-34,  the  Epis- 
tle of  the  third  1  Cor.  iv.  1-5.  and  of  the  fourth 
Phil.  iv.  4-7),  or  for  one  of  the  last  Sundays  after 
Trinity,  when  the  look  of  the  congregation  is 
turned  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment. 
On  such  a  day,  in  the  sense  of  the  parables  of  "the 
faithful  and  wise  servant"  (Matth.  xxiv.  45  sqq.) 
or  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matth.  xxv.  1  sqq.),  one 
might  preach  on  The  revelation  of  the  Lord  thai  we 
are  to  look/or  at  the  last  day.  I.  When  and  how  will 
this  revelation  take  place?  (ver.  1  b)  1.)  As  re- 
gards the  time,  we  are  to  think  of  it  as  near;  2) 
As  regards  how,  it  will  bring  to  light,  a.  the  Salva- 
tion intended  for  us,  b.  the  Rujhteousness  of  God. 
II.  Under  what  conditions  may  we  cheerfully 
anticipate  this  revelation  ?  When  we  are  found 
as  servants  that  do  the  Lord's  will.  1)  What  is 
the  doing  of  such  a  servant  (ver.  1  a,  ver.  2, 
comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  46)?  2)  How  does  one  he- 
come  such  a  servant?  (by  sincere  repentance  and 
living  faith). 

2.  On  Ivi.  3-7.  Missionary  Sermon.  The 
Church  of  the  Lord  a  house  of  prayer  for  allnationB. 

I.  A  hou.se  of  prayer,  therefore  2)  not  a  place  for 
offering  outward  divine  service,  but  1)  a  place  for 
worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth   (John  iv.  24). 

II.  For  all  nations.  For  1)  neither  fieshly  descent 
nor  fleshly  defect  excludes;  2)  only  that  is  de- 
manded which  all  men  may  perform :  that  one 
hold  fa.st  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  choose 
what  pleases  Him  (ver.  4). 

3.  On  Ivi.  3-7.  We  have  here  an  example  of 
what  Peter  says,  Actsx.  34,  35,  that  with  God  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  Him.  God  proved  that,  even  in 
the  Old  Covenant,  since  He  commanded  to  receive 
also  foreigners  into  His  nation,  if  they  sought 
Him.  But  especially  in  the  New  Testament  has 
He  called  and  gathered  all  heathen  to  His  be- 
lieving people  Israel,  and  to  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  and  of  His  salvation.  Let  a  man  be  ever 
so  bad,  ever  so  poor  and  despised  of  men,  still,  if 
he  become  a  believing  Christian,  he  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  God  as  the  most  superior  person. 
And  what  this  one  has  in  God,  Christ  and  His 
kingdom,  with  that  same  every  believing  Chris- 
tian may  comfort  himself.  Hence  John  writes 
of  believers,  they  have  their  fellowship  with 
them,  the  holy  Apostles;  and  their  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
(1  John  i   3)." 

4.  [On  Ivi.  6.  "  The  conditions  on  which  ad- 
mission is  had  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of 
God.  (1.)  They  were  to  "join  themselves  to  the 
Lord  ;"  embrace  the  true  faith  and  become  a 
worshipper  of  the  true  God.  (2.)  This  should  be 
with  a  purpo.se  to  serve  Him.  (3.)  They  were  to 
"  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  that  is,  to  love  Je- 
hovah Himself.  (4.)  They  were  to  keep  His 
Sabbatlis.  (5.)  They  were  to  take  hold  of  His 
covenant." — Barnes]. 

5.  On  Ivi.  8,  9.  Sin  rends  mankind,  yea  all 
nature  asunder,  puts  thetu  at  enmity  and  scatters 
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theiU'  For  by  sin  we  all  become  egoists,  and  so 
lose  botli  the  tendency  to  the  common  centre, 
God,  and  also  to  those  who  revolve  with  us 
around  the  centre.  God's  love  gathers  again 
what  has  been  scattered.     Let  us  consider  God's 


activity  in  gathering.  1)  He  gathers  the  outcast 
of  Israel.  2)  He  gathers  to  these  the  heathen. 
3)  He  brings  also,  in  addition  to  these,  the  im- 
personal creatures,  the  plants  (Iv.  12,  13)  and  the 
brutes  (xi.  6-8;  Iv.  25;  Eom.  viii.  19-23). 


IX.— THE  NINTH  DISCOURSE. 


Concluding  Word ;   The  Mournful  Present,  which  will  not  be   Prevented  by  the 
Approach  of  the  Qlorious  Future.    Chapter  LVI.  10.— LVII.  21. 

my  silence   D/li^O,   thy  works  shall    be  made 
manifest  and  thy  idols  be  swept  away  (Ivii.  11- 


Isaiah  is  wont  to  set  the  present  in  the  light  of 
the  future,  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  it 
by  the  contrast.  I  appeal  to  chapters  ii.-v-,  and 
to  my  interpretation  of  ii.  5.  Jeremiah  also  imi- 
tates Isaiah  in  this  (Jer.  ill.  11-iv.  4).  The  sud- 
den spring  from  the  remotest,  the  glorious  future 
into  the  mournful,  immediate  present  that  the 
Prophet  makes  between  Ivi.  9  and  10,  need  not 
therefore  seem  strange  to  us.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  the  description  of  the  bad  shepherds,  Ivi.  10- 
12,  can  suit  also  the  period  of  the  Exile.  That  it 
at  least  fits  Isaiah's  contemporaries  very  well  is  un- 
deniably plain  from  ch.  xxviii.  That  in  the  exile, 
prophets  of  Jehovah  were  murdered  (Ivii.  1)  sim- 
ply for  being  such,  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  and 
not  proved.  That  remnants  of  idolatry  continued 
through  the  whole  exile,  is  not  only  possible  but 
also  probable.  However  the  time  before  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  be 
distinguished.  But  that  all  kinds  of  idolatry 
even  Moloch  worship,  with  its  sacrifices  of  chil- 
dren (Ivii.  5),  still  occurred  in  the  Exile,  is  not 
probable  and  not  proved.  It  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable, or,  as  Hengstenbebo  says  ( Ghristol.  II. 
p.  201,  2  edit.),  "it  has  no  meaning,"  that  Israel 
even  in  exile  sent  to  foreign  kings  for  help  (Ivii.  9). 
The  threat :  because  thou  hast  not  laid  to  heart 


13),  certainly  suits  better  the  time  befoi-e  than  the 
time  after  the  Exile.  For  this  reason  even  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  have  been  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  authorship  of  our  section 
dales  before  the  Exile  (comp.  Kleinert,  Echth. 
D.Jes.  IFcjm.  p.  305sqq.;  Stieb  in  his  Comm.; 
Hengstenberg,  I.  c).  They  do  so  partly  by 
forced  interpretations;  partly  by  assuming  that 
the  whole  passage  Ivi.  10-lvii.  21  (Eiohhorn),  or 
at  least  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11  (Ewald)  is  repeated  "  from 
older  prophets."  I  am  for  this  reason  of  the 
opinion  (with  Kleinebt,  Stier,  Hengsten- 
berg) that  the  grounds  already  given  are  op- 
posed to  the  idea  that  in  writing  our  passage,  too, 
Isaiah's  view-point  was  that  of  the  Exile  (Del.). 
The  section  divides  into  three  parts.  In  the 
First  the  Prophet  contrasts  the  conduct  and  the 
fate  of  the  bad  and  of  the  good  shepherds  of  the 
present  (Ivi.  10;  Ivii.  2).  In  the  Second  he  de- 
scribes the  mournful  signs  of  the  present,  the 
idolatrous  doings  of  the  nation  (Ivii.  3-14).  In 
the  Third  he  returns  to  promising  salvation,  and 
announces  that  God's  love  will  still  bring  salva- 
tion and  healing  to  those  that  let  themselves  be 
healed  (Ivii.  15-21). 


1.  THE  MOURNFUL  PRESENT  MARKED  BY  THE  CONTRAST  OF  THE   BAD  AND 
GOOD  SHEPHERDS.     Chapters  LVI.  10— LVII.  2. 

10  His  watchmen  are  blind  :  they  are  all  ignorant, 
They  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark  ; 
'Sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber. 

11  Yea,  they  are  'greedy  dogs  which  'can  never  have  enough, 
'And  they  are  shepherds  tlud  cannot  understand  : 

They  all  look  to  their  own  way, 

Every  one  for  his  gain,  "from  his  quarter. 

12  Come  ye,  say  they,  I  will  fetch  wine, 

And  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  strong  drink  ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day, 
And  much  more  abundant. 
CHAPrER  LVII.  1.     The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart : 
And  ^merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
"That  the  righteous  is  taken  away  ''from  the  evil  to  come. 
2  'He  shall  "enter  into  peace  : 
They  shall  rest  in  their  beds, 
Eaoh  one  walking  'in  his  uprightness. 


^  Or,  Dreaming,  or,  talkinq  in  their  sleep. 
*  Heb!  know  not  to  be  satisfied. 
^  Ov^from  that  which  is  evil. 


2  Heb.  strong  nf  appetite. 

^  Heb.  men  of  'kindness^  or,  godtinew. 
'  Or,  go  m  peace.  '  Or,  before  Kim. 

*  And  they  are  shepherds  I     They  know  not  how  to  distinguish.  ^  without  exception. 

'  t'or.  i  Me  enters  into  peace  (while  they  rest  on  their  beds)  who  walks  stralghtbefore  him. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  fov  the  recurrence  of  the  words:  Ivi.  10. 
nin-  Verse  12.  IKD  If!' ;  Ivii.  1.  2^  '7^?  DU— 
nOn-'iyjX;  Ivii.  2.  23W0- 

Ver.  10.  The  suffix  in  '13X  undoubtedly  refers  to  Is- 
rael. 

Ver.  11.  The  suffix  in  in^pD  is  related  to  the  ideal 
totality  to  which  the  ^'X  belongs. 

LVIl.  1.  I  cannot  approve  the  view  that  'Ul  ''J3D  ''3 
is  an  objective  clause  depending  on  T^D-  For  how 
could  then  the  wicked  know  tiiat  the  pious  by  their 
death  only  escape  the  impending  evil?  And  must  ic 
not  then  read,  as  Viteinga  has  said,  ^37  or  at  least 
'J37D  ?  I  believe  that  we  must  construe  ""ja^  as  cau- 
sal, as  in  countless  instances  beside. 

Ver.  2.  This  ver^^e  is  very  difficult  on  grammatical  and 
lexical  grounds.  For  if  one  take  l^t]  as  the  subject 
of  XID"*,  then  this  insertion  of  a  clause  whose  subject  is 

Identical  with  that  of  the  principal  clause,  but  expressed 
in  the  plural,  is  very  violent,  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  unex- 
ampled, notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  usual  in 
Hebrew  in  respect  to  the  ch.inge  of  person  and  num- 
ber. It  is  also  very  questionable  whether  22\i^D  can 
mean  "  burying  place,"  and  whether  PIU  with  '^^    can 

mean  "  rest  in  the  grave."  For  Dp*Z^D  is  only  twice  be- 
side this  used  of  abed  prepared  for  a  dead  person.  In 
2  Chr.  xvi.  14  it  designates  the  bed  of  state  on  which 
king  Asa  was  laid  before  his  burial  {.DDiy.'J  and  m'"13p 

tI; 

are  expressly  distinguished).  Also  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  2i 
there  is  prepared  for  Elam  a  2D1^0  in  the  under-world, 
around  about  which  are  the  nn^p  of  his  adherents. 

Thus  it  appears  that  2D\^0  can  indeed  designate  the 
place  of  repose  of  a  dead  person,  but  that  is  not  then 
the  grave  in  which  he  lies,  but  a  distinguished  elevated 
couch,  on  which  he  lies.    But  here  nothing  else  is  meant 


GRAMMATICAL. 

to  be  said  of  the  righteous  than  that  he,  as  one  who  has 
walked  uprightly,  finds  rest  in  his  grave.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  unable  also  to  agree  with  the  explanation, 
grammatieally  admissible,  that  treats  Dl'/iy  tOT  as  a 
clause  by  itself,  and  "[hlT]  as  the  .subject  of  iniy. 
Then  the  participle  is  regarded  as  collective:  the  up- 
right walking,  i.  e.,  the  total  of  those  walking  uprightly. 
But  here  DnUOt^O  ^7;?  remains  an  oddity.  For  this 
reason  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  'n  h}!  inij'  is  to  be 
treated  as  clause  thrown  in,  expressive  of  the  situation 
(comp.  Jer.  xiii.  21) :  "  comes  to  peace— while  they  re.st 
on  their  beds— who  walks  uprightly".  In  this  way  is 
made  prominent  the  contrast  between  the  fleshly  rest 

on  soft  pillows  (comp.  Ixvi,  10.  Dlj"?  'DnX  DOJK^) 
that  the  bad  shepherds  enjoy,  and  the  rest  of  everlast- 
ing peace  of  God  enjoyed  by  the  righteous  whom  the 
world  persecutes  (comp.  Luke  xvi.  22).  It  is  true  one 
looks  for  PDnl  before  ^n^J"".  Still  Vav.  in  such  clauses 
IS  not  unfrequently  omitted  (comp.  e.  g.y  Ps.  Ivii.  4; 
*3Nii/  ^"in  ;  EwALD,  §  311,  a),  and  the  omission  of  niSH 
finds  compensation  in  the  striking  prominence  of  the 

plural. The  plural  r\)2JU/0  is  found  beside  here  in 

Hos.  vii.  14 ;  Mic.  ii.  1;  Ps.  cxlix.  5.  It  is  also  perhaps 
not  unimportant  to  remark  that  this  plural  only  occurs 
wiih  Sj;,  and  that  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  with 
7J?  never  mean  anything  else  than  the  bed  on  which 
the  living  repose.  The  passages  with  DDt^D  in  the  sin- 
gular with  7_J? :  2  Sam.  iv.  11;  xi.  2;  xiii.  5;  1  Kings  i. 
47  ;  Ps.  iv.  5 ;  xxxvi.  5  ;  Job  xxxiii.  19  ;  Song  of  Sol.  iii.  1. 
For  the  use  of  both  sing,  and  plur.  in  Isaiah,  see  List — 
njj  is  rh  evavTLov,  ex  adverso  positum,  that  which  lies 
directly  opposite,  directly  before  a  man.  Hence  [77] 
iriDJ  i^  he  that  goes  the  way  lying  directly  before  him. 
"iSn  with  the  accusative  as  in  xxxiii.  15 ;  1. 10. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  stands  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
task  he  proposed  for  the  second  Ennead.  He  has 
pursued  the  word  of  the  Servant  of  God  through 
all  its  alternations  to  its  glorious  goal.  From  the 
light  of  the  final  glorification  he  turns  his  eye 
back  and  observes  with  pain  the  contrast  between 
the  glorious  future  and  the  mournful  present.  A^i 
we  notice  in  chap,  xlviii.  6  that  the  Prophet  by 
no  means  becomes  unconscious  of  the  present  in 
his  contemplation  of  the  future,  so  we  see  here, 
too,  that  he  cannot  avoid  institnting  a  comparison 
between  that  hereafter  and  the  now.  The  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  that  one  does  not  comprehend 
how  from  the  now  tlie  hereafter  can  ever  come  to 
be.  But  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.  Spite 
of  the  heinousness  of  the  present,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  stands  fast,  that  the  people  of  God  (those 
of  course  excepted  that  persistently  resist  the 
drawings  of  the  Spirit)  shall  corae  to  the  peace 
and  refreshment  on  the  mount  of  God.  The 
Prophet  describes  first  tlie  heinousness  of  the  pre- 
sent. His  eye  falls  chiefly  on  those  that  ought  to 
be  leaders  and  exemplars  to  the  nation  in  the 
good  way.  But  these  are  blind  watchmen,  nnd 
dumb,  lazy  dogs  (Ivi.  10)  and  insatinbly  greedy. 
They  are  shepherds  without   knowledge^   only 


keen  for  their  own  interest  (Ivi.  11),  and  carousers 
that  each  day  carry  on  worse  than  the  day  before 
(Ivi.  12).  Where  such  men  rule,  of  course  the 
lot  of  the  righteous  is  outwardly  mournful;  un- 
regarded by  the  crowd  they  are  borne  away  by 
the  evil  (Ivii.  1).  But  happily  for  them  I  For 
while  others  on  their  luxurious  pillows  surrender 
themselves  to  a  fatal  repose,  the  righteous  go  in  to 
everlasting  peace  (Ivii.  2). 

2.  His  -watchmen more  abundant. — 

Lvi.  10-12.  Although  in  general  the  transition 
here  is  sharp  from  the  future  to  the  immediate 
present,  still  the  figure  used  in  lvi.  9  prepares 
the  transition  in  a  very  artistic  way.  For,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  there  the  Prophet 
summons  the  wild  beasts  to  devour  Israel,  be- 
cause they  may  easily  do  this  on  account  of  the 
bad  watch  that  is  kept,  still  I  think  it  likely,  that 
the  Prophet,  by  the  mention  of  the  futnro  of  the 
beasts,  is  led  to  think  of  the  beasts  of  the  present, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  Israel  is  given  over  to 
them,  n'ili  (xxi.  5,  6;  Hi.  7),  which  means 
primarily  "spies,  sentinels  on  guard,"  we  are  to 
understand  here  as  meaning  those  whose  duty  it 
is,  on  account  of  their  office,  to  warn  the  com- 
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munity  of  evil,  anil  with  it  to  contend  against 
wickedness.  Such,  first  of  all,  are  the  prophets. 
But  also  the  priests  (Mai.  ii.  7)  and  worldly 
superiors,  in  short  all  that  are  entrusted  with  the 
shepherd  office  (D'J''l  HSni  Ivi.  11)  are  included. 
But  what  sort  of  watchmen  are  those  that  cannot 
Bee  ?  In  the  ordinary  sense  there  are  none  such. 
But  in  a  spiritual  sense  there  are.  For  there  are, 
alas,  those  spiritually  blind,  whose  spiritual  eye 
is  plastered  up,  and  who  coisequently  ''  do  not 
know,"  i,  e.,  have  no  knowledge,  no  understand- 
ing of  what  they  ought  to  know,  i'T  in  this  ab- 
solute sense  we  had  already  xliv.  9,  18 :  xlv.  20. 
Changing  his  figure,  the  Prophet  further  com- 
pares those  bad  shepherds  to  dogs  that  should 
watch  the  fiock,and  which  though  not  blind,  in- 
deed, are  yet  dumb.  But  a  protector  that  sees 
the  enemy  and  gives  no  notice,  is  just  as  bad 
as  one  that  does  not  see  him  at  all  (indeed  worse 
subjectively).  Thus  the  second  figure  intensifies 
the  charge ;  for  it  adds  a  bad  will  to  incapacity. 
Why  they  do  not  bark  is  said  in  the  following 
words  (added  in  the  form  of  apposition) :  snarl- 
ing in  sleep,  lying  down,  loving  to  slum- 
ber, nrn,  aw.  Afv.  seems  to  de.signate  the 
sounds  a  dog  utters  in  sleep,  and  therefore  the 
meanings  "  to  sleep,  dream,  snore,  to  be  deli- 
rious" are  ascribed  to  the  word  ;  comp.  Bochaet, 
Hieroz.  ed.  Lips.  I.  p.  781  sqq.  With  the  Arabs 
the  dog  passes  for  a  sleepy  beast  (oorap.  HiTZio 
in  foe),  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Occident  it 
is  the  type  of  watchfulness  (see  Boohart,  I.e.). 
The  Prophet  would  say  of  the  bad  shepherds 
under  all  circumstances,  that  they  cannot  bark 
because  they  love  their  comfort  and  advantage 
beyond  everything.  Hence  they  get  off'  nothing 
more  than  a  snarl  or  a  growl,  such  as  a  dog  utters 
in  slumber.  Bochart  I.  c.  adduces  several  pas- 
sages from  the  ancients  that  show  that  they  re- 
garded these  sounds  in  sleep  as  a  character- 
istic peculiarity  of  dogs.  They  are  lazy,  yet  in- 
satiably greedy  dogs  (tysj-'lj;  strong  in  greed, 
V.  14;  xxix.  8  ;  Iv.  2);  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  satisfied.  And  they  are 
shepherds !  adds  the  Prophet  indignantly,  with 
reference  to  "his  watchmen,"  etc.,  ver.  lU  init. 
Then,  as  is  his  manner,  Isaiah  proceeds,  in  what 
follows,  to  explain  the  figure:  answering  to  the 
ignorance  of  what  is  enough,  is  a  worse  ignorance 
with  respect  to  t'?'^>  " '"  distinguish  "  (comp.  the 
reverse  of  this  xxxii.  4).  They  are  strangers  to 
true  wisdom.  They  let  selfishness  essentially  de- 
termine the  direction  of  their  efforts  (comp.  Iviii. 
6),  and  especially  greediness  for  gain,  i'va  is 
'that  cut  ofl^,  the  cutting,  gain"  (xxxiii.  15;  Ivii. 
■'^)j  '"'^.ij  is  tbe  end  in  the  sense  of  the  periphery 
(comp.  Gen.  xix.  4  ;  Jer.  1.  26).  Thus  the  idea 
13 :  from  the  utmost  periphery  in  to  the  very 
centre  every  one  of  this  fine  fellowship  turns  only 
to  gain.  Accordingly  they  all  do  so  without  ex- 
ception. 

And  what  good  does  their  money  do  them? 
Ver.  12  shows  this  by  examples.  Such  a  blind, 
dumb  watchman,  who  can  open  eye  and  mouth 
well  enough  when  it  concerns  his  belly,  calls  out 
to  the  passer-by,  or  a  visitor :  Come  ye,  I  will 
fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  intoxicating  drink  (^^^  comp.  on  v. 


11).  This  friendly  host,  however,  does  not  in- 
vite to  merely  a  short  banquet,  but,  (answering 
to  "they  know  not  satiety"  ver.  10),  also  to  one 
that   the  following  day   will    be  continued    in 

grander  style.  The  words  MJ1  Snj  are  both  a 
nearer  definition  and  also  intensify  the  meaning. 
The  next  day  is  to  be  like  the  first  only  as  a 
drunken  day  in  general,  but  distinguished  as  to 
species  by  being  of  a  much  higher  quality.  Who 
does  not  think  here  of  what  the  Prophet  says 
xxviii.  7  sqq.  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  that  in- 
vaded both  Judah  and  Israel?  At  all  events, 
this  moral  aberration  agrees  very  well  with  the 
religious  degeneracy  spoken  of  in  Ivii.  3  sqq. 

3.  The  righteous  perish uprightness, 

Ivii.  1,  2.  If  Ivi.  10-12  describes  the  doings  of 
the  bad  shepherds,  especially  of  false  prophets, 
then  by  the  righteous  man  here  must  be  under- 
stood also  a  prophet.  And  mx  and  ^OXJ  cannot 
mean  a  natural  death,  for  that  would  be  much 
more  an  encouragement  than  a  warning  to  the 
bad.  Rather  the  context  seems  to  me  to  demand 
that  the  mournful  fate  of  the  true  and  righteous 
servants  of  Jehovah  be  cjnirasted  with  the  lazy, 
jovial  doings  of  the  dumb  dogs.  Therefore  (witli 
Umbreit  and  others)  I  understand  I^K  and 
S'DNJ  to  denote  a  violent  death.  I  cannot  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  Prophet  here  alludes  to 
circumstances  that  he  sees  quite  near,  and  as  per- 
haps personally  threatening  to  himself.  Of  course, 
precise  proof  of  this  cannot  be  offered;  and  I  will 
only  offer  the  view  as  a  conjecture.  The  flood 
of  unbelief  had  only  swelled  to  greater  magnitude 
under  the  idolatrous  Manasseh.  The  apostacy 
was  universal.  It  was  much  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah  (1  Ki.  xix.  10).  It  is  also  expressly  said 
of  Manasseh,  that  he  shed  very  much  innocent 
blood,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other  (2  Ki.  xxi.  16) ;  and  tradition  (handed 
down  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  X.  3,  1)  refers  that 
bloodshed  especially  to  execution  of  numerous 
prophets.  Even  though  Isaiah  himself  may  not 
so  have  perished,  and  though  the  tradition  to 
that  effect  be  unfounded  (see  Introduction,  pp. 
3,  4),  still  Isaiah,  while  writing  this,  may  have 
had  this  atrocious  period  in  mind,  and  even  have 
regarded  it  as  threatening  himseif  with  destruc- 
tion. That  no  man  laid  it  to  heart,  if  again 
a  Jehovah -prophet  was  slain,  is  perfectly  ex- 
plained by  the  frequency  of  such  events  and  by 
the  apostacy  being  so  universal  and  intense. 
The  expression  IDH^'E'JN  might  in  parallelism 
have  a  general   meaning.      Yet  history  justifies 

our  construing  it  in  a  particular  sense.  13n  is 
"pietas,  piety."  P^"  X^^  i**  said  as  'iN^Hna;  ly. 
6.  On  'IJl  'J30  ''J  see  Text,  and  Oram.  It  was 
said  before  only,  that  the  pious  are  taken  away 
without  any  one  regarding  it.  Now  the  reason 
of  this  is  given.  It  is  the  nj;"l,  the  universally 
prevalent  wickedness.  That  explains  that  the 
righteous  are  not  only  taken  away,  but  that  it  is 
done  without  opposition,  yea,  even  without  causing 
any  disturbance. 

Ver.  2.  But  that  is  only  a  seeming  misfortune 
for  the  righteous.  In  fact  in  this  way  he  enters 
into  peace,  while  they,  the  wicked,  are  fatally 
reposing  on  their  beds  of  luxury  (see  Text,  and 
Oram.). 
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2    THE  MOURNFUL  PRESENT  MARKED  BY  THE  IDOLATROUS  DOINGS  OF  THE 

NATION.    Chapter  LVII.  3-14. 

3  But  draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress, 
The  seed  of  the  adulterer  and  "the  whore. 

4  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  ? 
Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth, 
And  draw  out  the  tongue  ? 

Are  ye  not  children  of  transgression,  a  'seed  of  falsehood, 

5  Enflaming  yourselves  ^"with  idols 
Under  every  green  tree, 
Slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys 
Under  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks  ? 

6  Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion  ; 
They,  they  are  thy  lot: 

Even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink  offering. 
Thou  hast  offered  a  meat  offering, 
''Should  I  receive  comfort  in  these? 

7  Upon  a  lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou  set  thy  bed : 
Even  thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice. 

8  Behind  the  doors  also  and  the  posts  hast  thou  set  up  thy  remembrance : 
'For  thou  hast  discovered  thyself  to  another  than  me, 

And  art  gone  up ;  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  bed, 
'And  ^made  thee  a  covenant  with  them  ; 
Thou  lovedst  their  bed  'where  thou  sawest  it. 

9  And  ■'thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  ointment, 
And  didst  increase  thy  perfumes, 

And  didst  send  thy  messengers  far  off, 
And  didst  ^debase  thyself  even  unto  hell. 

10  Thou  art  weaned  in  the  greatness  of  thy  way; 
Yet  saidst  thou  not,  There  is  no  hope : 

Thou  hast  found  the  ^life  of  thine  hand ; 
Therefore  thou  wast  not  ""grieved. 

11  And  of  whom  hast  thou  been  afraid  'or  feared. 
That  thou  hast  lied. 

And  hast  not  remembered  me,  nor  laid  it  to  thy  heart? 
Have  not  I  held  my  peace  even  of  old, 
And  thou  fearest  me  not? 

12  I  will  declare  thy  righteousness, 

Aiid  thy  works ;  for  they  shall  not  profit  thee. 

13  When  thou  criest,  let  thy  -"companies  deliver  thee; 
But  the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away  ; 
''Vanity  shall  take  them  : 

But  he  that  putteth  his  trust  in  me 

Shall  possess  the  land, 

And  shall  inherit  my  holy  mountain  ; 

14  'And  shall  sa}%  Cast  ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way. 
Take  up  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people. 

1  Or,  nmovg  Vic,  oaks.  2  Or,  hewed  it  for  thifself]AT^er  than  theirs. 

8  Or,  thou  providcst  room.  *  Or,  thou  respected^t  the  Icing.  6  Or^  living. 

*  arui  who  ihyaelf  playest  harlot.   *>  spurious  seed.  "  by  means  of  the  terebinths. 

^  Should  I  after  this  have  pity.     *  For  the  place  by  me  thou  madest  empty.  ^  And  madest  terms  for  thee  frotntheMi 

t  thou  didnt  descend  to  hell.  ^  sick.  ^  so  that  thou  feareast. 

J  collections  of  gods=pantheoil.  ^  breath.  *  And  one  shall  say. 


CHAP.  LVII.  3-14. 
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TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List   for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  4. 

3jj?nn-;?Eyi3-'nS^  and  ipi:;  ;nr.  ver.  e.  ^^^yp 
D^j^Son.  ver,9. 'iriy-pimo-n;;. 

Ver.  4.  The  form  ni'  is  found  only  in  this  place  be- 
fore Makkeph.  Except  this, '"17"'  three  tuTQes  without 
Makkeph:  ii.  6;  Exod.  ii.  6;  Hos.  i.  2. 

Ver.  5.  The  participles  D^ionj  and ''DnEy  are  in  apposi- 
tion with  and  explanatory  of '3  nb'' and''^  j?'^!.  COD  J 

is  part.  Niph.  from  QQri- The   expression   Vj;-70 

IJ^T,  which  occurs  only  here  in  Isaiah,  is  found  beside 
Dent.  xii.  2;  2  Kings  xvi.  4;  xvii.  10;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  4  ; 
Jer.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  6,  13 ;  Ezek.  vi.  13. 

Ver.  6.  The  clause  ]p^n  b^J-'p^'^2l  is  very  diffi- 
cult; and  expositors  differ  very  much  about  it.  The 
LXX.  connect  the  words  SlU^'p^n^  with  what  pre- 
cedes ((Ti^a^ovTes  TO.  TSKva  avrtav  iv  rai?  <l>a.pay^i.v  ai-d  jU.e'- 
(TOV  Ttav  jreTpwc  eu  rat?  fiepCuL  i^apayyo?.  'E«€tVT7  trov  i}  |Uept's, 
oCtos  crou   o  kA^po?).     [The  word.s  ec   rais   ttepiiTL   tf>dpayyoi; 

are  wanting  in  Tischendorf's  4th  edition  of  the  LXX. 
of  1869,— Tr.],  but  that  gives  an  intolerable  tautology. 
VuLG.  in  partibus  torrentis  pars  tua  ;  thus  it  i  akes  '•pvP 
for^p7n- Tabg.  JoNATAN  ;  in  laevibus  locis  ripae  tor- 
rentis est  pars  tua. Stktjs  :   sors  tua  et  haereditas  tua 

cum  sorte  torrentium  erit.  Thus  he  takes  Z  =  cum,  and 
likewise  7n2~''p7n  =  0~*p7n ;  the  double  DH  he 
takes  as  simply  =  et.  Similarly,  only  still  more  freely, 
does  the  Arabic  version  in  the  London  Polyglot  trans- 
late: Sors  illorum  {sell,  idolorum)  erit  portio  vesira.  One 
fees  that  these  ancient  versions  were  little  exact  in  ad- 
hering to  the  original  text.  Jbeome  understands  the 
'Hn  partibus  torrentis  "  to  declare  how  "  omnes  mantes, 
vales  atqiie  torrentes  plenierant  cultu  daemonum,'''  and  the 
"pars  iwa,  sors  ilia  "  denotes  for  him  that  the  demons 
were  to  the  Israelites  what  the  Lord  should  have  been, 
ancording  to  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  Ps.  xlvii.  5;  Ixxiii.  26. 
Later  expositors  divide  into  five  classes.  Some  take 
^p^n  also  to  be  equal  to  ^p/H)  which  they  understand 
variously,  partly  in  a  physical,  partly  in  aspiritual  sense. 
But  all  these  views  we  must  reject  as  grammatically  un- 
founded. Others  take  '•p7n  somehow  in  the  sense  of 
"  laevitas,  laeva^  smoothness,  smooth  places,''  but  con- 
strue *lp7n  in  the  sense  of  "punishment."  According 
to  this  the  sense  would  be  :  stoning  with  the  smooth 
stones  (Raschi),  drowning,  casting  down  over  smooth, 
slippery  places  into  the  deep  (Vitrikga:  Vos  detrud^- 
miai  in  laevia  valHs,  i  e.,  in  lubrica  et  salebro&a  loca,  quae 
quein  in  profunda  vallis  praecipitem  agunt),  the  stony  de- 
ssrt  (CoccEjirs),— that  is  your  well-merited  portion  But 
it  is  manifest  that  Tp/n  and  "J/IU  have  here  nothing 
to  do  with  pHnishmenf,  but  eontinue  to  describe  the 
sin.  The  third  class  of  expositors  con'<true  "np7n  in 
the  sense  of  "  the  right  place,  theatre."  Then  the  mean- 
ing weuld  be:  in  the  smooth  clefts  of  the  rock,  or  in 
the  bare  places  of  the  valleys,  there  is  the  place  where 
thou  carriest  on  thy  iniquitous  work  (J.  D.  Michaelis, 
PauluSj  Gesen.,  Comment.,  Rueckert,  Hitzig,  Umbreit). 
But  the  following  emphatic  '1  DH  DH  and  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  show,  that  the  mention   here  Is  not 


GRAMMATICAL. 

merely  of  the  theatre  of  the  idolatrous  doings.  A  fourth 
class  see  in  ''p7n  adesignationof  theidol  images  them- 
selves. They  derive  the  word  from  the  Arabic  chalaqa, 
efformavit,  effinxit,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be :  "  in 
the  images  of  the  valley  is  thy  portion,"  or  "  with  the 
idols  in  the  valley  thou  carriest  on  thy  trade"  (Koppe  in 

Lowth's  Isaiah,  Knobel).  But  the  root  p7n  iu  Hebrew 
never  has  this  sense.  Finally,  the  fifth  class  (Lowth, 
RosENM.,  Gesen.  Thes.,  Ewald,  Delitzsoh,  Sbinecke, 
RoHLiNG,  [J.  A.  Alex.])  take  Ipin  in  the  spiritual  sense 
in  which  Jehovah  is  called  the  portion  of  His  people 
(comp.  the  places  cited  above,  and  Ps.  cxix.  57;  Josh, 
xxii.  25j  Ps.  xvi.  5, e^c.)  But  7nj~''p7n  are  smooth  stones 
such  as,  according  to  a  widespread  custom  of  antiquity, 
were  objects  of  divine  worship.  Very  properly  reference 

has  been  made  to  Sn3n-[p  D^J^K  ^p^H  HK/OH  1 
Sam.  xvii.  40.  FirERST,  in  the  Concordance,  puts  our 
^pvD  with  ^pyH  under  one  rubric,  in  that  without  fur- 
ther notice  he'points  ic  "'pvll-  And  indeed  the  two 
words  differ  only  by  one  dot,  and  hence  a  copyist's  er- 
ror were  not  inj possible.  FuERsrin  liis  Lex.  derives  our 
■■pbn  from  pbn,  vvhich  wouldbeanabnormal  vocaliza- 

I'-:  -  '   "^    ~    L 

tion  instead  of  "'p^n  (Olsh.,  g  183,  a).  Now  if  one  may 
neither  read  ''pbn  instead  of ''p^nt  uor  yet  take  ^p^TI 
for  an  abnormal  slat,  const.pl.  from  p7n,  then  we  can  only 
derive ■'p7n  either  from  p^n  (xxx.  10)  or  from  pyH- 
But  the  latter  were  likewise  an  unusual  formation,  for 
the  connecting  form  of  the  plural  must  sound  ''p7n, 
according  the  sole  sulTix  forms  in  use  (comp  ^p7n, 
"npjin,  Dn'p^n  Hos.  v.  7).  The  Daghesh  in  S  would 
any  way  be  Jjag.  dirimens.  If  then  we  derive  our  word 
from  the  adjective  p7n  "toeuws,?«6ricus, smooth,"  then 
7riJ~''p/n  would  be  the  smooth  things  of  the  valley. 
But,  in  view  of  the  intentional  paronomasia  with  "^0711. 
we  may  further  assume  that  by  ""p^ri  the  Prophet 
means  nothing  els»e  than  wnat  is  deseiihed  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  "  smootli  stones  from  the  brook,"  in  fact  that 
SnJ~''p7n  is  in  the  end  nothing  more  than  an  abbre- 
viation of  7n:3n  ■'JDi^  ^P.7^'  ^^  abbreviation  that  of 
coursewould  be  understood  only  by  one  that  had  the 
passage  of  1  Sam.  in  his  mind. — 5  before  ^p7n  is  used 
as  Josh.  zxii.  25  niH^^  pSn  DpV]^N. 

Ver.8.  n'vJl  TlXJD,  as  itseemn  to  me,  must  be  judged 
after  the  analogy  of  the  expressions  ^Q_^  n^J  (v.  13), 
m^ri'  nnbj  (Lam.  i.  3),  I^IOT   nSj  (xxlv.  n-,  comp. 

T.         :  T  :  Ir  T  Tt  , 

1  Sam.  iv.  21  sq.;  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  etc.).  For  as  H^J  origi- 
nally means  "  to  uncover,  make  bare,"  so  that  form  of 
expression  declares  that  by  removal  of  the  people,  who 
as  it  were  cover  it,  the  land  is  uncovered,  made  bare.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  V^N  itself  is  by  meto- 
nymy used  for  the  people  (Judg.  xviii,  .30),  and  that  also 
other  things,  e.  g.,  the  grass,  can  be  dcseribed  as  unco- 
vering their  place  by  their  removal  It  is  true  that  only 
Kal  is  used  in  this  sense.  But  bad  the  Prophet  written 
J^^7j  then,  according  to  the  constant  and   frequent 

•  T 

usage,  one  must  have  taken  this  in  the  sense  of:  "in 
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exUium  abiisti."  But  he  would  not  say  that.  What  is 
here  spoken  of,  is  no  punitive  ridding  out  of  a  place, 
but  a  very  spontaneous,  headstrong  and  willful  making 
bare,  empty.  Hence  the  Piopliet  uses  the  Piel.  There- 
fore I  eannot  approve  of  the  other  explanations  that 
supply  "the  shame"  or  "the  clothes,"  or  that  treat 
^D3C2'i3  as  the  common  object  of  the  three  verbs  (I>e- 

LiTzscn). •  Ona  ■jS-mDiT'    {certainly  not  castrasti 

quosdam  ex  Us,  Geotios)  is  properly  without  analogy ; 
for  2  Chr.  vii.  18  the  person  with  whom  the  covenant  is 
made  is  designated  by  h,  in  1  Sam.  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  8  a^  is 
used.  But  these  passages  show  that  after  I^^^\J  the 
(T"13  may  be  omitted.  The  Prophet  might  then  have 
written  DhS  mjni-  But  then  the  particular  would 
be  wanting,  that  Israel  made  demands,  conditions  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  other.  One  must, 
to  be  exact,  translate  :  thou  bargainedst,  madest  condi- 
tions for  thee  from  those. The  words  HMn   T"  are 

likewise  without  analogy.  The  explanations  :  thou  des- 
criest  a  place  (to  lie  down), — where  thou  seest  but  a 
beckoning  hand, — thou  dividest  a  hand,  i.  e.,  thou  dost 
destine  a  side  of  tlie  couch  for  the  lover  (Knobel)— all 
of  them  contain  an  unsuitable  clumsy  thought.  One 
looks  for  something  that  belongs  to  the  33170  in  the 
sense  indicated,  or  that  follows  on  it.  And  thus  there 
is  much  to  favor  the  view  that  sees  in  T"  an  euphemism 

T 

for  the  masculine  member.  Only  analogies  from  other 
languages  (see  Delitzsch)  can  be  adduced,  but  consider- 
ing the  origin.ality  of  our  author  this  can  be  no  obstacle, 
nrn  then,  like  nX'H,  according  to  well  known  usage, 

T  T  T  T 

Stands  for  scntire,  cxpcriri  (eomp.  Job  viii.  17;  xv.  17; 
xxiv.  1;  Ps.  Iviii.  11).  [J.  A.  Alexander  briefly  dismisses 
the  euphemistic  view  by  saying:   "the  sense  gratui- 


tously put  upon  the  phrase  by  Doedeelein,  and  the 
praises  given  him  for  the  discovery,  are  characteristic 
of  neological  aesthetics."  His  own  comment  is  :  "  The 
most  probable  interpretation  of  the  last  words  of  the 
verse  is  that  which  gives  "l^  the  same  sense  as  in  chap. 

T 

Ivi.  5  "  {viz.y  "a  place").  Spite  of  the  respectable  com- 
mentators that  approve  of  this  euphemistic  sense  (Ew- 
ALu,  HiTziG  cited  by  Demtzsch  who  agrees),  it  should  be 
rejected.  Delitzsch  refers  to  Ezek.  xvi.  26 ;  xxiii.  20. 
But  the  coarse,  plainness  of  the  language  there  is  ground 
enough  for  inferring  that,  did  Isaiah  meam  to  express 
the  like  here,  he  would  use  language  as  plain.  It  were 
just  as  reasonable  to  im.igine  the  same  significance  for 
T  in  Ivi.  B.  There  is  actually  no  ground  for  doing  so  in 
cither  case.  "Tliou  descriest  a  place  (to  lie  down)" 
gives  a  good  rendering.  Comp.  the  clause  ri'in— n3nX 
withJobviii.l8,,-l!rT;_D'J3X  n3  1330]  I'K'IE'  ^y^y_- 
-Tr.]. 
Ver.  10.  tjiNU  is  part.  Niph.  tJespera<M5(Jobvi.  26).  The 

T 

neuter  only  here  and  ii.  25 ;  xviii.  12. 

Ver.  11.  JNT  is  sollidtum  esse  a-ai  has  primarily  intran- 
sitive meaning  (Jer.  xvii.  8).  In  this  sense  it  is  con- 
joined with  h  (ISam.  ix.  6;  x.  2)  or  with  p  (Ps.  xxxviiL 

19  ;  Jer.  xlii,  16).    In  our  text  it  is  used  transitively,  as 

in  Jer.  xxxviii.  19,  joined  with  the  accusative. The 

'XTn  with  the  attached  Vav  consec,  shows  that  the 

Prophet  conceives  of  it  as  the  consequence  of  J5<n. 
The  latter  accordinglv  denotes  the  inward,  religious 
dread,  of  which  the  outward  evidences  are  only  the  con- 
sequence. ^2  before  'JJjn  is  the  causal  "that"  after 
questions. 
Ver.  li.  TDN1  is  used  impersonally  as  in  xxv.  9  j  xlv. 

24;  Ixv.  8. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  this  section  the  Prophet  describes  the 
idolatrous,  and  hence  adulterous  doings  that  at 
the  time  of  this  prophecy  were  prevalent  in  the 
entire  nation.  He  summons  the  nation  to  ap- 
proach in  order  to  hear  his  castigating  words. 
He  addresses  them  as  posterity  of  adulterous  pa- 
rents (ver.  3).  They  had  often  scoffed  at  him. 
Hence  he  asks  them :  Who  is  he  whom  ye  de- 
rided, and  who  are  ye?  Ave  ye  not  as  bastards 
who  would  supplant  the  genuine  offshoots  (ver. 
4)?  And  tlien  he  points  out  to  them  their  un- 
theocratic,  bastard  way,  by  enumerating  facts. 
Ye  carry  on  your  idolatry  under  every  green  tree. 
Ye  slay  the  children  by  the  brooks  and  in  rocky 
hollows  (ver.  5).  These  places  have  become  the 
holy  and  promised  land  to  you.  And,  that  every 
part  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  may  have  its  ido- 
latrous counterpart,  ye  do  not  omit  drink  and 
meat  offerings  for  the  idols  (ver.  6).  Then  by 
sacrifices  ye  have  made  the  high  mountains  the 
ecene  of  your  adulterous  worship  of  idols  (ver.  7). 
Jehovah's  mottoes,  that  should  be  in  every  house, 
are  thrust  into  the  corner.  But  ye  do  aa  a  woman 
that  forsakes  the  place  at  tlie  side  of  her  husband, 
and  sets  up  a  couch  of  lewdness  in  another  place 
(ver.  8).  And  also  by  seeking  aid  from  foreigners 
ye  carry  on  an  adulterous  idolatry.  For  ye  sent 
messengers  with  rich  gifts  to  foreign  kings,  yea, 
ye  have  boasted  even  of  alliances  with  hell  (ver. 
9).  And  ye  were  indefatigable  in  these  doings; 
nothing  availed  to  convince  you  of  their  vanity. 


Eather,  as  long  as  ye  could  stir,  ye  would  never 
confess  to  sickness  (ver.  10).  How  wrong  such 
conduct  was  appears  the  more  manifest,  when  one 
compares  whom  Israel  feared  and  whom  it  did 
not  fear.  Yea,  what  sort  of  beings  were  those 
whom  thou  fearedst,  whereas  thou  fearedst  me  no 
more,  who  so  long  kept  silence  spite  of  thy  un- 
faithfulness? (ver.  11).  But  I  will  speak  and 
make  manifest  your  righteousness  and  your  works. 
From  that  will  be  seen  that  ye  have  no  claim  to 
be  helped  (ver.  12).  Then  let  your  numerous 
idols  help  you.  But  the  wind  will  carry  them 
off.  He,  on  the  contrary,  that  trusts  in  me,  will 
receive  inheritance  in  the  holy  land  and  on  the 
holy  mountain  (ver.  13).  For 'these  there  will  be 
a  glorious  return  into  the  promised  land  (ver.  14). 

2.  But  draw  near falsehood. — Vei-s.  3, 

4.  Dj^><1  strongly  reminds  one  of  that  DnXl, 
xlviii.  6,  which,  according  to  our  construction,  is 
also  to  be  understood  as  an  address  of  the  Pro- 
phet to  the  people  living  in  his  own  time.  Draw 
near  hither  is  like  a  citation  before  the  ruler, 
who  proposes  to  hold  up  to  the  subject  his  guilt, 
and  to  announce  the  punishment  (comp.  xxxiv. 
1;  xlviii.  16;  xli.  1,  5;  nJH,  as  in  2  Sara.  xx.  16, 
and  often).  The  Israelites  are  addressed  as  sons 
of  a  sorceress  (comp.  on  ii.  6).  "Witchcraft 
is  only  possible  by  reason  of  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion, because  it  would  produce  effects  by  superna- 
tural powers  that  are  not  the  powers  of  the  true 
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God.  The  children  of  the  witch  are  such  as  have 
not  only  a  witcli  for  mother,  but  have  also  them- 
selves a  witch  nature.  Thus  the  idolatrous  incli- 
nation of  the  people  is  charged  as  something  in- 
herited (comp.  on  i.  4).  What  is  here  expressed 
in  one  notion  is  explained  in  the  second  iiulf  of 
the  verse.  For  ^KJO  ;/^?  ia  seed  of  the  adul- 
terer (comp.  D'jrip  'I,  i.  4 ;  xiv.  20 ;  1!>'}p  't,  vi. 
13 ;  "^pP.  ''.  Ivii.  4),  thus  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  designated  as  adulterers  in 
their  relation  to  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  as  idolaters.  But 
that  the  present  generation  is  adulterous,  i.  e.,  ido- 
latrous, is  expressed  by  the  addition  (njtn^)  [Eng- 
V.  "and  the  whore"].  The  view  that  this  word  is 
only  the  feminine  of  iJXJO  is  disproved  from  the  fact 
that  the  simple  Vav  copulative  (i^.J'.''?!)  would  be 
used.  Moreover,  the  mode  of  expression  would 
be  affected,  and  the  addition  superfluous.  For 
from  the  view-point  of  polygamy,  adultery  is  only 
possible  with  a  married  woman.  Therefore  in 
^NJO  3711  is  implied  the  representation,  that  the 
married  woman  had  sinned  with  another  man, 
i.  e.,  with  idols,  and  that  therefore  the  present 
generation  no  longer  has  Jehovah  for  a  father 
de  facto,  though  dejure  He  may  still  pass  for  such. 
But  njrril^  expresses  that  this  generation,  sprung 
from  adultery,  though  recognized  as  legitimate, 
has  itself  committed  adultery.  As  is  well  known, 
njl  stands  very  often  for  Israel's  apostaey  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv-  15  sq.;  Lev.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xv. 
39;  Deut.  xxxi.  16;  Hos.  ii.  6  sq. ;  Isa.  i.  21,  etc.). 
In  ver.  4  the  Prophet  charges  the  people  with 
the  audacious  scoffing  with  which  they  persecuted 
the  followers  of  Jehovah  in  general  and  himself, 
the  worthy  Prophet  in  particular.  For  the  ques- 
tion 'n  7J7  can,  of  course,  in  itself  have  a  quanti- 
tative sense :  are  there  then  men  at  all,  about 
whom  ye  make  yourselves  merry  ?  But  why 
might  there  not  have  been  men,  about  whom 
even  such  a  degenerate  people  might  with  a  cer- 
tain justice  make  themselves  merry?     For  this 

reason  we  must  take  the  question  'D  7J?  in  a 
qualitative  sense  as  in  xxxvii.  23.  There  it  is 
asked  ;  whom  hast  thou  derided,  etc.  ?  Answer : 
the  holy  One  of  Israel.  Thus  here,  also,  the 
sense  of  qualis  must  be  in  the  '0  (comp.  ver.  11, 
li.  12).  The  imperfects  UJ;?r\n,  etc.,  denote  that 
these  derisions  still  continue.  Here  also  we  have 
that  personal  Or]ii,  which  makes  so  entirely  the 
impression  of  immediate  living  presence.  And 
if  the  contemporaries  derided  Jehovah's  true 
followers  and  His  prophets  especially,  who 
amongst  them  all  was  more  exposed  to  the  deri- 
sion and  deserved  it  less,  than  Isaiah.     Hence 

there  seems  to  me  in  this  ^O-l^  to  be  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  personal  worth  and  of  out- 
rage perpetrated  by  wounding  it.  J^nn,  "  rfe- 
ketari  ahguare,  to  delight  one's  self,  to  take  plea- 
sure from  something,"  is  found  only  here  in  a 
bad  sense.  Opening  wide  the  mouth  along 
with  derisive  laughter  is  mentioned  also  Ps.  xxii. 
8;  XXXV.  21.  Sticking  out  the  tongue  as  a 
gesture  of  derision  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  Scripture.  Expositors  cite  LiVY,  VII.  10: 
linguam  ah  irrisu  exserens  The  point  of  the  verse 
consists  in  the  distinction  between  the  one  scoffed 


at  and  the  scoffers.  What  the  former  is,  is  not  said. 
But  we  guess  it.  What  the  latter  are,  the  Pro- 
phet states  with  the  words :  are  ye  not  chil- 
dren of  sin  (i.  e.,  such  whose  own  nature  par- 
takes of  the  sin  of  those  that  begot),  a  spurious 
seed  ?  That  is,  I  think  that  1p»  ;;ir  is  the 
antithesis  of  HON  j;i!  (Jer.  ii.  21).  Then  it  is 
not  a  seed  in  which  materially  the  species  ''  lie." 
appears  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  genus  ''sin;'' 
but  Ipty  J?^I  is  a  seed  which  any  how  formally 
is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be;  i.  v.,  a,  false,  spuri- 
ous seed.  Thus  the  same  is  expressed  as  by  l'^^ 
^«J0  ver.  3. 

3.    Inflaming yourselves  comfort  in 

these. — Vers.  5,  6.  In  what  follows  the  Prophet 
enumerates  all  the  sorts  of  idolatry  by  which  the 
Israelites  of  iiis  times  proved  themselves  to  be 

"  children  of  sin  "  and  "  a  spurious  seed."  C'^K 
here  means  terebinths  and  not  "  gods,"  as  ap- 
pears from  the  "  ]']^'^  (see  on  i.  29)  that  stands 
in  parallelism.  As  a  beautiful,  shady  tree,  the 
terebinth  played  a  great  part  in  the  idolatrous 
tree  worship  of  the  Hebrews  (comp.  Ezek.  vi.  13; 
Hos.  iv.  13).  It  enticed  to  idolatry.  Hence  it 
is  said,  that  the  idolatrous  fervor,  that  was  only 
loo  closely  joined  to  fleshly  voluptuousness,  was 
kindled  by  the  terebinths.  But  not  only  stately, 
shady  terebinths,  every  green  tree  kindled  the 
idolatrous  desire.  But  worse  still  than  the  tree- 
worship,  was  the  murderous  Baal  and  Moloch 
worship,  to  which  especially  the  poor  children 
fell  a  sacrifice  (comp.  my  remarks  on  Jer.  xvii. 
2).  Although  this  horrible  worship  exacted  the 
burning  of  children,  still  the  word  Dnty  is  used 
in  connection  with  it,  beside  other  expressions 
referring  to  it  (Jer.  vii.  31;  xix.  5;  Ezek.  xvi. 
20,  21.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Prophet  (who  in  what  follows  pursues  the 
thought  that  Israel  in  a  sacrilegious  way  trans- 
ferred all  parts  of  Jehovah's  worship  to  its  idola- 
trous worship),  would  here,  by  the  choice  of  this 
word  Oni^,  express  the  thought  that  the  children 

were  their  PwlJ?-  For  the  slaying  of  beasts  de- 
stined for  whole-burnt-offerings  was  expressed  by 
Dniy,  whereas  nj3?  was  the  specific  word  for  the 

slaying  of  the  □''dSk/  (.see  on  v.  7,  8).  In  the 
valleys,  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,  thus 
not  only  in  the  vale  of  Hinnora,  but  elsewhere 
also,  in  forbidding  rocky  defiles,  were  those  horrid 
sacrifices  offered. 

Ver.  6.  Among  the  smooth  stones  of 
the  stream  is  thy  portion.  See  Text,  and 
Oram.  By  these  smooth  stones  are  any  way  to  be 
understood  the  sacred  anointed  stones  {Bayetilia). 
The  earliest  trace  of  this  usage  appears  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18 ;  xxxv.  14.  But  what  was  originally 
a  simple  act  of  consecration  to  serve  for  sacred 
remembrance,  became  gradually  the  substratum 
of  an  idolatrous  worship,  the  stone  worship 
(comp.  Jer.  iii.  9  ;  Ezek.  xx.  32).  As  the  name 
fSntrvlog,  jiaLTiAia  is  of  Phosnician  origin,  the 
view  is  not  without  foundation  that  this  name  is 

to  be  referred  back  to  '7N"rc3.  Comp.  [Smith's 
Die.  of  the  B.  Art.  Stones]  ;  Leyree  in  Herz. 
R.-Eneycl.  XVI.  p.  322;    Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the 
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Old  Covenant,  1.  §  75,  3  ;  Gkimmel,  Be  lapidum 
eullu,  Marburg,  1853.  The  baetylia  were  indeed 
stones Bmooth  with  oU.  Ahnobius  (Adver.  Gentes 
I.  39)  relates  of  the  heathen  period  of  his  life: 
"  Si  quando  conspexeram  lubricatum  lapidem  et  ex 
olivi  unguine  sordidatum,  tanquam  inessel  vis  prae- 
sens,  adulabar,  affabar  et  benejkia  poscebam  nihil 
sentiente  de  trunco."  LowTH  cites  at  our  text  a 
passage  from  Theophrast  {to  Autolykos  I.  15) 
where  it  is  said  of  a  superstitious  man  :  "  Kai 
Tuv  TiLwapidV  Xl^(jv  tgh>  kv  raig  rptddot^  Tzaptiiv 
EK  T7}<;  ?iTjKv^ov  iXacov  icarax^tv  teal  eirl  yovara 
TVEGov  Kol  irpocKvvfjoaQ  aTraAAdrrecFi^ai."  Cotnp. 
Clement  of  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  843.  Our  pas- 
sage indeed  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  oily,  smooth 
stones.  But  it  appears  that  that  worship,  apart 
from  the  smoothing  by  oil,  was  only  given  to 
stones  that  by  nature  or  art  had  a  smooth  sur- 
face. At  least  we  could  not  suppose  that  Jacob 
chose  a  rough  stone  for  his  pillow.  And  our  text 
favors  the  idea  that  one  did  not  choose  for  adora- 
tion any  sort  of  stone  remarkable  for  size  or  form, 
but  especially  smooth  stones.  The  emphatic  OH 
Dn  these,  these,  refers  to  the  stones  as  some- 
thing that  Israel  in  a  shameful  way  made  rivals 
of  Jehovah.  '"'IJ,  pTopei\j lapUlits,  is,  indeed,  no 
where  else  so  used  that  Jehovah  Himself  is  called 
"  the  lot "  of  His  people.  But  the  word  is  chosen 
here  because  the  Prophet  intended  an  allusion  to 

the  notion  "stone"  contained  in  /nj—pin.  The 
thought  underlying  also  the  second  half  of  verse 
6  is,  that  the  idolatrous  Israelites  gave  to  their 
lumpish  idols  what  was  due  to  Jehovah  alone. 
For  here,  too,  the  aping  is  rebuked,  by  which 
they  transferred  the  various  parts  of  Jehovah 
worship  to  the  idol  worship.  For  "^Di  drink 
offering,  and  nnja  meat  offering  were  essen- 
tial parts  of  Jehovah's  worship.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  flour  in  various  forms,  with  salt,  olive 
oil  and  incense  in  addition  (Lev.  ii).  The  former 
represented  the  drinking  suited  to  eating,  and 
consisted  only  of  wine  (Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Num. 

XV.  5  sqq.).  nS^^n  with  the  object  nnjD  =  al- 
tari  imposiiit  ferlum  occurs  again  Ixvi.  3.  How 
deeply  the  Lord  feels  the  insult,  is  declared  in 
the  words :  should  I  console  myself  (be 
quiet)  concerning  such  ?      Niph.  DHJ  with 

'^  denotes  1)  to  pity  one's  self,  2)  to  feel  regret, 
sorrow,  3)  to  console  one's  self,  to  quiet  one's 
self  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  31).  A  modification  of  the  last  meaning 
given  is  "  to  revenge  one's  self,"  which  we  had 
i.  24.  The  context  shows  that  only  the  meaning 
given  under  3)  suits  here. 

4.  Upon  a  lofty — -sawest  it. — Vers.  7, 
8.     In  these  two  verses  the  Prophet  shows  how 

in  idolatrous  worship,  Israel  even  (n'7J?  Dty-DJ 
ver.  7)  aped  the  peace  offering,  the  U^OIW  n3I. 
And  he  joins  with  it,  in  a  particularly  marked 
way,  the  adulterous  conduct  of  which  it  was 
thereby  guilty.     Why  the  Prophet  connects  the 

latter  particular  just  with  D'pW  may  have  this 
reason,  that  these  sacrifices  were  always  united 
with  meals,  and  just  these  may  have  given  occa- 


sion for  abandonment  to  joviality  and  especially 
to  fleshly  debauchery,  particularly  when  cele- 
brated in  the  open  air  on  mountain  elevations. 
Hos.  iv.  13  also  mentions  the  offering  of  the 
idolatrous  U2J  on  mountain  tops  and  connected 
with  licentiousness.  The  expression  Ntyjl  n3J-in 
is  found  so  exactly  only  here ;  but  comp.  ii.  2 ; 
XXX.  25.  '^33U'lp  f)OK?  is  a  figurative  expression 
for  the  act  of  idolatrous  worship.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  by  n3I  nST?  the  Prophet  means  the 
Shelamim  sacrifice.  For  the  n3I  was  most  closely 
joined  with  that.  "For  the  Shelamim  otfering 
[peace  ofiering]  the  Pentateuch  also  uses  simply 
the  expression  nDf,  i,  e-,  killing ;  indeed  this 
word  in  the  Pentateuch  has  only  this  narrower 

sense,  as  further  the  meal  of  the  D'D  7E'  as  often 
designated  by  the  verb  n^T.  The  reason  of  this 
mode  of  expression  was,  that,  as  in  the  burnt- 
oftering,  the  peculiar  feature  was  the  bringing  up 
of  the  entire  sacrifice  on  to  the  altar,  so  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  belonged  essentially  to  the  peace  offering. 
n3t  denotes  the  killing  with  reference  to  a  meal  that 
was  to  be  held  (comp.  especially  Lev.  xvii.  3  sqq.; 
Deut.  xii.  15)  ;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from 
aniy  which  has  no  such  reference."  (QjIhleb  in 
Herz.,  R.-Encycl.  X.  p.  637). 

The  initial  words  of  ver.  8  have  experienced  a 
double  explanation.  The  ancient  expositors 
from  Jerome  down  understand  by  jllDt,  re- 
membrance, any  sort  of  idolatrous  emblem, 
especially  the  household  gods.  Lares.  But  first 
it  is  to  be  objected,  that  the  expression  is  a  strange 
one  to  denote  that,  and  then  to  put  behind  the 
doors  and  the  posts  seems  rather  to  describe 
contemptuous  than  honorable  treatment.  Hence 
modern  expositors  have  justly  understood  ]l"OI 
to  mean  what  in  Deut.  vi.  8 ;  xi.  20,  was  pre- 
scribed to  be  written  on  the  nilVD  and  on  the 
U"\yp,  especially  since  in  Exod.  xiii.  9  a  similar 
memorial  is  expressly  called  p"'^'.  Therefore 
we  may  justly  regard  our  text  as  a  reference  to 
the  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  just  cited.  The 
Prophet  charges  the  Israelites  with  putting  those 
memorials  containing  the  principles  of  the  The- 
ocracy behind  the  posts  and  doors,  instead  of  on 
them,  of  course  to  get  those  hated  reminders  as 
far  out  of  sight  as  possible.  This  done,  they 
shamelessly  left  vacant  (see  Text,  and  Oram.) 
the  place  at  the  side  of  their  husband,  like  an 
adulterous  wife,  in  order  to  betake  themselves  to 

the  co)ich  of  a  lover. — n''7J  TIXD  states  how  the 
adulterous  wife  made  empty  the  place  at  her 
husband's  side ;  wJTll,  how  she  ascended  to  the 
elevation  (ver.  7);  ISJl^D  n^mn,  how  she 
made  the  lewd  bed,  i.  e.  broad,  to  give  room  for 
the  lover.  DHD  "jS-ma'  (see  Text,  and  Gram.), 
describes  the  coarseness  of  this  relation.  The 
shameless  harlot  demands  her  price.  What  it 
was  is  not  said.  Any  way  it  was  agreed  to. 
For  the  text  continues :  thou  lovedest  their  em- 
brace (331^*0  frequent  in  this  sense :  Num.  xxxi. 
17,  18,  35;  Judg.  xxi.  11, 12,  etc.). 
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5.  And  thoa  ^^6111681 — wast  not  grieved. 

— Vers.  9,  10.  The  Prophet  has  hitherto  de- 
scribed what  we  may  call  the  immediate  worship 
of  idols.  Now  he  turns  to  what  may  be  called  the 
political  or  indirect  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  For 
wiien  they  turned  to  heathen  nations  for  help, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  Lord,  that  also  was 
iiolatry.  And  it  was  such  not  merely  in  the 
subtile  sense  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh  (comp. 
Jer.  xvii.  5,  6;  Isa.  xxx.  1  sq. ;  xxxi.  1-3  ;  2  Ki. 
xvi.  7),  but  also  in  the  grosser  sense,  inasmuch  as 
trusting  in  a  heathen  nation  involved  trusting  in 
its  gods  (x.  10,  11;  Jer.  ii.  33,  36;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
7,  30;  Hos.  xii.  1).  If  this  is  the  correct  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  thought  of  our  pas- 
sage, it  is  clear  thai  we  are  not  to  understand 

^70  as  meaning  an  idol,  as  many  expositors  do. 
It  is  therefore  neither  Moloch  (comp.  viii.  21 ; 
Amos  V.  26 ;  Jer.  xiix.  1,  3 ;  Zeph.  i.  5),  nor 
Anamelech,  the  Chronos  of  the  Sepharvaim  (2 
Kings  xvii.  31),  as  Hitzig  thinks,  nor  the  Phoj- 

nician  Baal  ( 'J?3  "I^O)  as  Kkobel  says.  It 
seems  to  me  also  incorrect  to  suppose  it  refers 
directly  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  For  there  is 
nowhere  any  trace  of  his  having  been  directly 
"the  king"  for  the  Israelites.  And  one  cannot 
appeal  to  xxx.  30  to  show  that  he  was,  for  there, 
according  to  the  context  (comp.  ver.  31,  "I'tyNy 
only  the  Assyrian  king  can  be  thought  of.  Hence 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet  would  say : 
Israel  has  ever  turned  to  him  who,  according  to 
existing  relations,  was  for  the  time  tlie  king,  kut' 
k^oxtji'.     Nearly  like,   but  not  identical,   is  the 

construction  of  Saadia,  who  understands  "yTO  as 
collective.  Also  the  choice  of  the  word  IIB' 
seems  to  favor  our  constructions,  for  it  means 
''cireuire,  to  go  about"  (comp.  mtJ',  the  wander- 
ing about,  for  caravans,  Ezek.  xxvii.  25).  |?.t-f3 
is  "with  oil."  But  it  remains  doubtful  whether 
that  means  "as  one  anointed  with  oil"  (in  order 
to  charm  the  senses,  Ezek.  xxiii.  40)  or  "  with 
presents  of  oil  and  ointments."  Grammatically 
either  is  allowable.  Comp.  for  the  former  use, 
Gen.  xxxii.  11.  But  I  prefer  the  latter,  because 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Israel  itself  came  to  the 
king,  but  sent  ambassadors  to  remote  places. 
Rather,  according  to  Isaiah's  style,  the  latter  is 
the  explanation  of  the  figure.  The  great  rulers, 
now  Assyria,  now  Egypt,  lived  far  away.  Did 
Israel  perhaps  send  ambassadors  further  than 
that  ?  Any  way  one  may  not  press  the  signifi- 
cance of  "  oil  and  ointments."  The  simple 
meaning  is,  that  Israel  sent  the  noblest  and  cost- 
liest gifts  of  its  land  as  presents.  The  olive  tree 
grew  nowhere  so  well  as  in  Palestine;  comp. 
Leyrer,  HERZoa's  Beal-Ene.  X.  p.  547.  One  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  CHpl  (an-.  Ilry.,  otherwise 
'^P!^)>  "ointments,"  perfumes,  were  D'OKja^ 
and  Palestine  was  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
home  of  the  balsam  shrub,  ihid.  I.  673.  Chap. 
xxxix.  2  shows  that  costly  oil  and  noble  oint- 
ment belonged  to  the  royal  treasures.  "^''^= 
"  messenger,"  as  in  xviii.  2.  But  Israel's  at- 
tempts to  find  helpers  not  only  went  far,  but  also 

deep.     It  is  common  to  understand  7lXB'"nj7  to 


mean  the  humble  gestures  and  words  of  those 
seeking  help.  But  that  were  a  bad  and  senseless 
hyperbole.  I  believe  the  Prophet  by  didst  send 
thy  messengers  far  off  refers  chiefly  to  chapa 
xxviii.-xxxiii.,  and  by  thou  w^entest  down 
to  hell  has  especially  in  mind  xxviii.  16,  where 
the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  are  made  to  say :  "  We 
have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell 

are  we  at  agreement."  The  Hiph.  /''SE'ri,  there- 
fore, has  not  an  ethical,  but  a  local  sense  (comp. 
XXV.  12;  xxvi.  5;  Ps.  cxiii.  6). 

Ver.  10.  Thus  Israel  had  wearied  itself  with 
much  running  (T^l.^.  is  abstractum  here :  the  go- 
ing, running,  as  often,  comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  27 
and  chap,  xlvii.  12 ;  1  Kings  xix.  7) ;  but  did 
not  learn  to  .see  the  uselessness  of  its  efforts. 
Bather,  because  the  weak  hand  from  time  to 
time  felt  some  life,  Israel  never  came  to  feel  sick, 
i.  e.  to  know  and  feel  its  powerlessness  in  its  com- 
plete reality. 

6.  And  of  ■whom  hast  thou way  of  my 

people. — Vers.  11-14.  Having  thus  described 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  nation,  the  Prophet 
next  asks  for  the  reasons  of  it.  Tliese  may  be 
positive  and  negative:  the  idols  may  have  ad- 
vantages that  Jehovah  has  not,  and  Jehovah  may 
have  defects  that  the  idols  are  free  from.  I  do 
not  believe  that  ^D'PiH  refers  to  the  heathen  na- 
tions or  their  rulers,  to  whom  Israel  had  looked 
for  protection.  For  the  whole  context  treats 
essentially  of  Israel's  religious  conduct,  and  here 
especially  of  the  reasons  Israel  might  have  for 
preferring  idols  to  Jehovah.  And,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  our  remark  on  ver.  9,  the  dreadfulness 
of  a  nation  depended  on  the  power  of  its  gods. 
■"O  therefore  refers  to  the  idols.  It  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  4.  Indeed  one  may 
say  that  this  'n~rii<  stands  in  a  certain  antithetical 

relation  to  that  'D-^;?.  For  if  '0-hif,  ver.  4, 
relates  primarily  to  the  Prophet,  still  it  refers 
indirectly  also  to  Jehovah,  because  the  Prophet 
is  such  a  one  only  through  Jehovah.  Of  whom 
vyast  thou  apprehensive,  and  so  wast 
afraid.  See  Text,  and  Oram.  It  might  be 
thought  that  what  could  move  Israel  to  unfaith- 
fulness to  its  Lord  must  be  very  considerable, 
grand  in  power  and  glory,  far  superior  to  Jeho- 
vah. But  is  such  the  case?  No.  One  might 
expect  the  Prophet  to  dwell  here  on  the  con- 
temptible quality  of  idols,  that  is  intimated  only 
by 'O.  But  what  were  the  use?  Has  he  not 
abundantly  done  so  in  the  first  Ennead?  See 
xl.  18  sqq.;  xli.  6  sq.;  21  sqq.;  xlii.  17;  xliii. 
9  sqq- ;  xliv.  9  sqq.;  xlv.  20;  xlvi.  1  sqq.;  xlvii. 
12;  xlviii.  3  sqq.— That  thou  liedst.  The 
meaning  of  3;'^  here  appears  from  what  follows. 
It  denotes  the  unfaithfulness,  covenant-breaking 
nature  of  Israel.  For  by  its  deeds  it  proved  its 
words  to  be  lying  words  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  36 
sq.).  Apart  from  .single  covenants  (Exod.  xix. 
8;  xxiv.  3,  7;  Deut.  v.  27  sqq.;  Josh.  xxiv.  16, 
24)  the  confession  of  Jehovah  was  the  standing 
law  in  Israel.  The  sense  is:  What  i«  the  quality 
of  those  things  that  thou  fearest,  that  ("3,  see 
Text,  and  Oram.)  thou  couldest  be  seduced  by 
them  to  break  faith  with  thy  God  ?    But,  from 

the  antithesis  to  'O" 'I',  ver.  4,  and  from  what 
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the  Prophet  has  already  said  of  the  idols,  it  is 
seen  that  Israel  found  no  sufficient  motive  for 
apostacy  in  the  nature  of  its  idols.  There  is 
another  motive,  via.  the  silence  of  Jehovah. 
This  must  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ex- 
plain the  absence  of  fear  of  Him  who  was  with 
Israel.  This  appears  from  the  apodosis ;  there- 
fore thou  fearest  Me  not. — -Therefore  we  are 
not  to  understand  a  not-speaking,  but  a  not-doing. 
The  Lord  had  kept  His  peace,  and  indeed 

from  very  ancient  time  ()  before  D7li' = 
"  and  indeed,"  comp.  xiii.  10 ;  xxxii.  7 ;  xliv. 
28j,  He  had  looked  on,  spared,  used  forbearance. 
Of  cour.^e  this  must  be  understood  relatively,  for 
single  chastisements  were  not  wanting.  But  in 
comparison  with  the  language  the  Lord  used  in 
leading  Israel  into  exile,  all  tliat  had  been  before 
was  silence.  Thus  tue  Loed  speaks  of  such  a 
silence  with  reference  to  Israel  as  He  had  before 
spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  xlii.  14. 
If  one  supposes  the  Prophet  to  speak  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Exile,  it  is  verily  not  evident 
wliat  so  terrible  happened  to  the  wicked  Israel- 
ites after  the  Exile,  as  to  make  all  that  happened 
before  seem  silence  in  comparison. 

Ver.  12.  I  will  declare. — In  contrast  with 
His  former  silence,  the  Lokd  says  He  will  speak. 
He  will  declare  the  righteousness  of  Israel 
and  its  fruits,  the  works.  The  whole  verse  is 
ironically  meant.  First  of  all  there  is  irony  in 
TJK.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  tlie  Lord  pre- 
sented the  prospect  of  an  imposing  proclamation 
of  the  great,  hitherto-ignored  deserts  of  Israel. 
Second,  one  supposes  on  this  account  that  by 
"righteousness"  and  "works"  are  to  be  under- 
stood tlie  manifestations  of  an  actually  existing 
righteousness  of  Israel's.  But  in  fact  the  Lord 
means  that  the  unrighteousness,  the  malignity, 
of  Israel  shall,  by  a  suitable  judicial  act,  be  pil- 


loried before  the  whole  world.  Third,  the  ex- 
pression :  but  they  will  not  profit  thee  is  an 

ironical  meiosis.  For  what  Israel  has  to  show 
in  fruits  of  righteousness  is  so  much  the  opposite 
of  true  righteousness  that  no  other  fruit  than  de- 
struction can  come  of  it.  It  is  seen  that  I  do  not 
follow  the  punctuation  of  the  Masorets.  I  can- 
not therefore  approve  of  the  rendering :  "  and  as 
regards  thy  handiwork  (the  idols),  they  will  not 
profit  thee  (Dblitzsch,  Seinecke,  Rohling, 
Weber).  For  1)  the  brief  words,  ver.  12  6  a, 
would  be  no  suitable  expre.ssion  for  the  impor- 
tant thought  that  the  Lord  will  bring  Israel's 
sin  to  light  by  great  judgments;  2)  it  were 
strange  to  say,  ver.  12  b,  of  the  idols ;  "  they  will 
not  help  thee,"  and  then  to  continue,  ver.  13: 
"when  thou  criest  let  them  help  thee." — Thus  I 
believe  that  not  till  in  ver.  13  is  declared  the 
incapacity  of  the  heaps  of  idols  (D'^-lSp,  liir.  ^ey., 
properly  "gatherings"  in  the  sense  of  "pan- 
theon").— ["Aben  Ezra  appears  to  understand 
the  word  generically,  as  denoting  all  that  they 
could  scrape  together  for  their  own  security,  in- 
cluding idols,  armies  and  all  other  objects  of  re- 
liance." J.  A.  Alex.  This  comprehen-sive  mean- 
ing would  suit  the  reference  of  vers.  9,  10,  which, 
spite  of  the  Author's  interpretation,  that  makes 
the  main  reference  in  the  end  to  be  to  idols,  cer- 
tainly does  not  exclude  i-eliance  on  foreign  kings 
and  their  armies. — Tr.]^— The  wind,  yea,  a  breath 
will  carry  away  the  whole  pantheon  (Heng- 
STENBEEG,  Delitzsch,  comp.  xli.  16,  29).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  that  put  their  trust  in  the 
Lord,  even  if  the  general  calamity  shall  have 
carried  them  off  into  the  Exile,  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  holy  hand  and  of  the  holy  mountain 
as  their  inheritance.  Hence  return  out  of  the 
Exile  is  the  concluding  thought,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  14  with  great  emphasis. 


3.  GOD'S  LOVE  SMITES  AND  HEALS  THOSE  THAT  LET  THEMSELVES  BE  HEALED. 

Chapter  LVIL  15-21. 

15  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One 

"That  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  ; 

I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place, 

With  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit. 

To  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble. 

And  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones. 

16  For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever, 
Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  : 
■■For  the  spirit  should  ifail  before  me, 
And  the  souls  which  I  have  made. 

17  For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  "was  I  wroth, 
And  smote  him :  I  hid  me,  and  was  wroth, 

■"And  he  went  on  'frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart. 

18  I  have  seen  his  ways,  and  will  heal  him  : 
I  will  lead  him  also,  and  restore  comforts 
Unto  him  'and  to  his  mourners. 


CHAP.  LVri.  15-21. 
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19  1  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips  ; 

Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near, 
Saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  heal  him. 

20  But  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea. 
When  it  cannot  rest, 

Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

21  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God  to  the  wicked. 

1  Heb.  twrning  away. 

•  The  One  dwelling  eternally.  b  For  the  spirit  that  goes  out  from  me  would  pine  away. 

•  am  I  anqry^  and  smite  him,  in  that  being  angry  I  hide  myself.  ^But.  •  even. 
'  He  that  creates  the  noblest  bloom  of  the  lips. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
See  List  for  the  recmrrenoe  of  the  words :  Ver.  15. 
{<3T  as  an  adjective,  comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  Ver.  16.  ^Ol* 
frequent  in  the  Psalms:  Ixi.  3  ;  Ixxiii.  6;  Ixxvii. 4;  eyii. 
6;  cxlii.  4;  cxliii.  4.  Ver.  17.  j;S3,  comp.  Jer.  vi.  13. 
Ter.  20.  E/3'1. 

Ver.  17.  Shon  is  the  inf.  absol.  placed  after,  express- 
ing the  notion  ofwhat  is  constant,  continuous;  one 
might  say  here,  expressive  of  the  constant  practice. 
Instead  of  fli'pSl  it  would  properly  read  'llSpl.  But, 
as  is  well  known,  there  occur  many  modifications  in  this 
sort  of  construction.  Especially  it  happens  not  seldom 
that  the  inf.  absol.  changes  in  the  last  member  into  the 
6nite  verb  or  participle  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  13 ;  Gen.  xxvi. 
13;  Jer.  xli.  6;  2  Sam.  xv.  20;  xvi.  5,  etc.).  Therefore  we 
translate:  "and  I  smite  Iiim,  in  that  I  being  angry  hide 
myself."  TDDn  direct  causative  Hiph.  =  to  make  con- 
cealment, hiding. The  clause  'IJl  3D1ty  "iVl  states 

the  further  consequence  of  the  divine  smiting.  But  for 
this  is  used  the  Vav  consec.  impevf.,  denoting,  not  a  sin- 
gle, historical  fact,  but  a  manifestation  constantly  re- 
peated, according  to  the  usage  that  expresses  aoristi- 
cally  what  is  yet  something  continuous.  Comp.  njini 
ver.  3;  ItSin  ver.  20. 33'm?  comp.  Jer.  iii.  14,"  22; 


GRAMMATICAL. 

concerning  its  distinction  from  ^^IK?  see  on  Jerem. 

xxxi  22. 

Ver.  18.  One  may  (according  to  the  view  in  the  com- 
ment below)  understand  IDXinN  de  conatu,  as  the 
word  is  evidently  used  in  Jer.  vi.  14  ;  viii.ll,  which  pas- 
sages, also,  on  account  of  J?y2  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and 

on  account  of  the  double  Dl  717,  accord  in  sound  with 

T 

our  text.  The  construction  of  ver.  18  is  as  in  ver.  17  a. 
As  there  'rii3Sp  is  followed  by  IDDKl,  so  here  TI'XI  is 

followed  by 'Ul  inX3"ISl. 
Ver.  19,  Instead  of  3^  J  the  K'ri  reads  3'' J,  because  the 

only  passage  beside  where  the  substantive  occurs,  Mai. 
i.  12,  has  ID^J.    The  singular  sufifix  in  Vnfc<3"1  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  collective  singulars  pirTl  and  31"lp. 

Ver.  20.  As  it  does  not  read  ]^y^^T^t  we  are  not  to 

T  :  ■  ~ 

rega]'d  this  verbal  form  as  a  participle,  but  as  the  third 

pers.  perf.,  and  to  supply  "IK'K  before  it. The  words 

SdV  Vh  Qptyn  are  quoted' Jer.  xlix.  23.  That  in  Jere- 
miah they  are  not  original,  appears  from  his  using  Ihem 
as  outward  adornment,  as  embellishment  of  his  dis- 
course,   whereas   in    our    text   they    are    organically 

grounded  in  the  context. 1^31,  comp.  D3"l  pedibus 

calcavit,  turbauit.  Concerning  the  Aorist  ^IK'^J"'!,  comp. 
on  1]7''l  ver.  17. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CEITICAL. 


The  Prophet  here  gives  a  worthy  conclusion  to 
the  Ennead  whose  centre  is  the  humble  Servant 
of  God.  He  points  us  to  the  fact,  that  the  ground 
of  all  salvation  is  the  unity  of  highness  and  low- 
ness  in  God  that  love  mediates.  For  God  i.s  en- 
throned as  the  highest  and  absolutely  holy  Being 
in  the  highest  majesty  and  glory,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  He  dwells  with  the  wretched  and  con- 
trite in  order  to  give  them  new  life  (ver.  15). 
For  He  is  angry  for  a  wliile,  but  the  foundation 
of  His  being  is  still  love.  Hence  He  cannot  let 
the  spirit,  the  soul  of  men,  His  own  creatures,  be 
destroyed  (vers.  16).  On  account  of  sin,  indeed, 
He  smites  a  man.  But  when  the  man,  not  re- 
formed by  the  outward  chastisement,  perseveres  in 
his  own  chosen  way  (ver.  17),  still  He  does  not 
for  this  rea.son  give  him  up.  He  now  applies 
the  opposite  mode  of  treatment :  He  heals  him,  by 
worliing  inwardly  on  his  heart  by  gentle  means, 
as  far,  of  course,  as  there  is  the  necessary  recepti- 
vity for  this  healing  treatment,  that  is,  the  capacity 
of  being  sorry  for  the  ways  of  the  past  (ver. 
18).  In  conclusion,  the  Prophet  designates  the 
announcement  of  this  divine  saving  treatment  as 
the  flower  of  the  word  of  prophecy  (ver.  19),  but 


which  of  course  will  not  profit  all.  For  the 
wicked,  that  are  like  the  sea,  which  lashed  by 
storms  throws  up  dirty  foam  (ver.  20) — the  wicked 
find  no  peace  (ver.  21).  We  wonder  to  hear  these 
profound,  evangelical  words  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Old  Testament  Prophet.  Were  they  perhaps  writ- 
ten by  a  scholar  of  the  beloved  disciple  and  smug- 
gled in  here?  And  how  artistically  the  Prophet 
recapitulates  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  returns  to  the  refrain  with  which  he 
would  conclude  this  as  all  three  sections. 

2.  For  thus  saith 1  have  made. — Vers. 

15-16.  That  ver.  15,  and  not  ver.  14,  begins 
the  concluding  word  appears  from  the  formula 
"For  thus  saith"  which  as  a  rule  begins  sections 
(Ivi.  4;  Iii.  4;  xlv.  18;  xxxi.  4;  xxi.  6,  16; 
xviii.  4,  etc),  partly,  too,  from  the  divine  title, 
which  is  wont  to  be  employed  at  the  head  of  sec- 
tions (i.  24;  X.  24;  xxii.  l5;  xxx.  15,  xlii.  5; 
xliii.  1,  14,  16;  xliv.  6;  xlv.  11,  18;  xlviii.  17; 
xlix.  7,  etc.).  A  third  reason  is,  that  the  vers.  15- 
21  relate  to  a  wider  sphere  than  tho?e  that  pre- 
cede. For  from  Ivi.  10  on,  the  Prophet  had 
Israel  in  mind,  while  in  this  concluding  word  his 
gaze  comprehends  humanity  entire. — First  he  de- 
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ficribes  the  Lord  in  respect  to  His  infinite  ex- 
altation. He  calls  Him  first  Ni'Jl  Dl,  an  ex- 
pression that  occurs  only  vi.  1,  and  which 
describes  that  exaltation  of  God  primarily  ac- 
cording to  its  outward  appearance.  Thus  he 
calls  Him  "IJ?  ]^^  (i.e.,  not:  He  who  inhabits 
eternity, — a  representation  incapable  of  accom- 
plishment, but:  who  eternally  sits  enthroned, 
i.  e.,  maintains  His  house,  His  place,  thus  also 
His  dignity  and  honor  eternally,  can  never  like 
a  man  be  driven  out  of  it,  ix.  5 ;  xxx.  8  ;  xxvi.  4; 
xlv.  17  ;  Ixiv.  8;  Ixv.  18).  Third  he  designates 
Him  as  the  One  whose  name  is  "  The  Holy 
One,"  sandws.  Thus  one  would  think  He  was  too 
holy  to  resort  to  fellowship  with  .sinful  men. 
But  no  1  He  declares  of  Himself:  although  I 
dwell  on  high  (heaven  is  meant,  the  high 
place  of  Grod  that  overlooks  all,  comp.  xxxiii.  5, 
and  the  modified  expression  ibid.  ver.  16)  and 
in  the  holy  place  (Wt\D  in  the  sense  of  i£'.7p 
as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  5 ;  Ixv.  5;  it  is  the  upper  sanctu- 
ary that  is  meant,  Exod.  xxv.  9,  40;  xxvi.  30; 
Acts  vii.  44 ;  Heb.  viii.  5),  still  I  dwell  also 
with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  lowly- 
spirit  (Prov.  xvi.  19;  xxix.  23).  What  con- 
tra.sts,  therefore,  God  is  capable  of  I  He  dwells  at 
the  same  time  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lowliest. 
But  that  is  no  contradiction.  For  the  "lowly 
spirit"  is  also  just  a  choice  and  worthy  dwelling, 
yea  the  choicest  of  all,  since  it  is  a  living,  per- 
sonal habitation.  But  it  is  so  choice  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  humble  man  surrenders  himself 
wholly,  adds  nothing  from  his  owa,  will  only  ac- 
cept God  and  let  himself  be  illuminated  by  Him. 
Thus  God  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  him.  For 
He  makes  His  dwelling  in  him  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  spirit  and  heart  (i.e.,  mind  and 
soul,  thinking  and  willing),  of  the  humble  and 
contrite  with  a  new,  fresh  divine  life  (comp.  Gal. 
ii.  20).  It  appears  from  "  to  revive  the  spirit" 
and  "to  revive  the  heart,"  that  the  Prophet 
means  such  humble  souls  as  are  also  bowed  down 
deep  with  sorrow.  Hence,  ver.  16,  he  can  pro- 
ceed with  for  I  will  not  to  eternity  contend, 
nor  be  perpetually  angry  (comp.  Ps.  ciii.  9). 
God  cannot  do  this  for  the  reason,  also,  that  else 
the  whole  being  of  men  would  be  destroyed. 
For  as  a  creature,  man  cannot  in  the  long  run 
endure  the  wrath  of  God.  By  continued  smiting 
the  spirit  of  man  that  "stands  before 
God,"  i.e.,  as  kindred  with  God,  is  capable 
(Matth.  xviii.  10)  of  His  presence  and  fellowship, 
and  the  soul  that  became  D"n  nnm  (Gen.  ii. 
7)  by  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit,  must  pine 
away  and  perish.  In  this  way  God  would 
destroy  His  own  work. 

3.  For  the  iniquity — -his  mourners. — 
Vers.  17,  18.  The  sorrows  that  God  decrees  are 
not  blows  of  destruction  (Lam.  iii.  31-42).  He  is 
angry  and  chastises  only  on  account  of  sin.  But 
that  sin  is  here  made  prominent  which  is  in  1 
Tim.  vi.  10  called  the  root  of  all  evil  things,  viz., 
the  rrTienve^ia  (Col.  iii.  5)  or  iptXapyvpia.  It  is 
here  named  metonymically,  the  thing  striven  for 
(i'i'3,  "cutting,  gain")  being  put  for  the  striving. 
\Yhat  guilt  is  so  great  that  a  man  will  not  burden 
his  conscience  with  it  for  the  sake  of  gain  ?  The 
perf.  TiaXp   describes  the   anger   as  an   actual 


foundation  that  the  Lokd  feels  in  His  heart. 
The  consequence  and  expression  of  this  anger  is 
the  smiting.  But  as  it  is  not  said  ^riJXl  but 
ini)Xl,  we  may  not  translate :  and  I  smote,  but  : 
"  and  I  smite."  From  this  it  appears,  that  the 
Lord  has  not  in  mind  concrete,  definite  facts,  as 
say  His  conduct  toward  the  people  Israel,  but  He 
describes  here  the  conduct  He  observes  every- 
where and  toward  all  men.  Therefore  we  must 
translate:  I  am  angry  and  I  smite,  in  that 
being  angry  (see  Text,  and  Gram.)  I  hide  My- 
self. The  clause  but  he  w^ent  off  rebel- 
liously  in  the  way  of  his  heart,  declares  the 
further  consequence  of  the  divine  smiting.  The 
observation  continually  repeats  itself,  that  the 
divine  chastisement  is  disregarded  by  men.  It 
was  verified  in  the  ca.se  of  Israel  as  in  that  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Therefore  the  chastise- 
ment was  of  no  avail.  One  would  suppose  then 
that  the  Lord  must  leave  the  contumacious  man 
to  his  well  deserved  fate.  But  no !  The  forbear- 
ance, the  patience,  the  compassionate  love  of  God 
is  without  bounds.  He  sees  (surveys)  the 
ways  of  a  man,  their  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  He  sees  whither  these  ways  lead.  They 
lead  to  everlasting  destruction.  He  cannot  suffer 
this.  Therefore  He  approaches  a  man  not  only 
outwardly  by  angry  smiting  (ver.  17  a),  He  also 
makes  the  attempt  inwardly.  He  heals  the  man; 
Belf-evidently  the  man  who  lets  himself  be  healed. 
For  God  lays  His  grace  indeed  as  near  a  man  as 
possible.  But  He  never  forces  it  on  him.  The 
manner  of  the  healing  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  and  I  will  lead  him,  ete.  God 
brings  the  man  from  the  way  of  error  on  to  the 
right  way,  and  then  extends  to  him  what  is  need- 
ful to  comfort  and  strengthen  him.  O'DflJ  Ov2' 
is  properly  ''to  requite,  compensate  consolations," 
i.  e.,  offer   consolations   as   compensation.     The 

IwDX?!  joined  on  contains  the  plainest  restric- 
tion of  the  inXDIXI.  That  is  one  must,  with 
Stier,  Delitzsch  et  al,  take  \  in  the  sense  of 
"  and  indeed,  viz."  (comp.  ver.  11).  The  Lord 
cannot  guide  all  and  refresh  all  with  His  consola- 
tions, but  only  those  that  are  of  a  troubled 
spirit.  They  are  therefore  the  same  that  in  ver. 
15  are  called  contrite  and  humble  of  spirit 

4.  I  create  the  fruit — . — the  wicked. — 
Vers.  19-21.  So  much  is  certain,  ver.  19  intro- 
duces the  conclusion.  The  thought  "peace" 
joins  vers.  19-21  close  to  one  another.  But 
what  of  D'niJK'  DIJ  !<-ii:i  ?  Grammatically  the 
words  may  be  joined  either  with  what  precedes 
or  with  what  follows.  And  as  regards  the  sense, 
"sprout,  fruit  of  the  lips"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  only  thanks  and  praise,  although  the  words 
of  our  text  are  so  under.sfood,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  In 
Prov.  X.  31  wisdom  is  designated  as  the  outgrowth 
of  the  mouth,  in  Prov.  xii.  14;  xiii.  2;  xviii.  20 
satiety  with  good  generally  is  described  as 
na  ns  and  D;n38f'  mi2r\.    Therefore  0'r\Dm  2\i 

may  be  the  word  of  prophecy,  either  that  before 
us  or  the  word  of  prophecy  in  general.  Now  can 
one  say,  that  the  Lord  extends  comfort  in  thai 
He  creates  thanks  and  praise  ?  Not  very  well. 
At  least  in  our  context  one  looks  for  :  in  order  tc 

make  C^''^/)  thanksgiving,  or  "  I  create  fruit  of 
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the  lips,  in  that  I  extend  comfort."  But  if  by 
"  fraitof  the  lips"  one  understands  the  prophetic 
word,  then  would  be  said,  that  the  Lord  heals, 
guides,  cumforta,  in  that  He  makes  the  fruit  of 
tne  lips,  i.  e.  ,of  tlie  proplietic  lips.  But  that  were 
a  very  forced  and  artificial  manner  of  expression. 
For  the  Lord  can  after  all  only  indirectly  heal 
anJ  comfort  by  makiug  the  Prophet  speak  divine 
words.  It  comas  about  directly  only  by  means 
of  the  Lord's  opening  the  hearts  to  give  heed  to 
what  is  spoken  by  His  Spirit  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
Therefore  it  doen  not  seem  to  me  to  be  proper  to 
connect  i.B'  iJ  XTU  with  what  precedes.  But  if 
we  connect  it  with  what  follows,  the  same  reasons 
already  given  determine  against  the  meaning 
"  thanks  and  praise.''  Therefore  if  we  refer  it  to 
the  prophetic  word,  we  mu.it  first  of  all  not  forget 
that  these  words  are  spoken  with  a  certain  em- 
pha-iis.  The  expression  though  kindred,  is  still 
not  the  same  in  meaning  as  '^i)  or  D'Hi)^  PNOjil- 
For  31J  is  not  the  usual  word  for  "  budding, 
sprouting"  (the  most  usual  are  niD  or  PIDX)- 
It  occurs  only  in  po3try  and  only  in  four  places, 
and,  as  remarked,  is  always  used  with  a  certain 
emphasis.  For  Ps.  Ixii.  11  it  designates  a 
vigoroiis  sprouting,  and  the  same  also  Ps.  xcii.  15, 
which  speaks  of  an  impelling  force  effective  even 
in  old  age.  Prov.  x.  31  would  say,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  righteous  is  gifted  with  tlie  power 
to  produce  that  which  is  noblest,  wisdom.  Zech. 
ix.  17,  finally,  also  speaks  of  a  power  of  produc- 
tion whose  intensity  is  attested  by  the  excellence 
of  what  it  produces.  So  then  I  believe  that  here 
'to  312  does  not  mean  in  general  "ofispring  of 
the  lipi,"  but  "splendid  offspring,  noble  ofT- 
Sjjring."  That  is,  the  Prophet  would  say,  that  he 
regards  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  healing 
for  those  far  and  near  as  the  highest  and  noblest 
flower  of  his  prophecy.  Peace,  peace  to  him 
that  is  far  o3,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  and 
I  will  heal  him,  saith  the  Lord,  therewith 
creating  the  flower  of  the  (prophetic)  lips,  i.  e-, 
in  that  He  utters  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
thing  that  He  commissions  His  Prophet  to  pro- 
claim. niD'  TOK  stands  elsewhere  only  at  the 
end  of  the  discourse  (xxii.  14;  xxxix.  6;  xlv.  13; 
xlix.  5 ;  liv.  1,  6,  8, 10 ;  lix.  21 ;  Ixv.  7,  2-5 ;  Ixvi. 
9,  20,  21,  23j.      Here  it  stands,   as  in   ver.    21  ; 

xlviii.  22  (comp.  ION  '7  xlv.  24;  Jer.  xxx.  3) 
as  an  insertion.   The  double  Ut/W  sounds  solemn 

T 

and  emphatic  (comp.  xxvi.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  14 ;  viii. 
11;  1  Ghr.  xii.  18).  By  the  "  far  and  near"  I 
cannot  understand  "  the  Israelites  scattered  far 
and  wide.''  How  should  the  remote  or  nearer 
distance  of  the  place  of  banishment  from  Pales- 
tine have  any  importance  for  the  Lord  ?  And  if 
not  for  Him,  then  certainly  they  would  have  no 
importance  for  the  believing  Israelites.  To  give 
explanation  on  this  point  was  not  necessary  for 
the  "flower  of  prophecy."  But  it  was  important 
to  declare,  that  also  the  heathen,  that  hitherto 
had  been  far  off",  were  to  come  near  and  partake 
of  the  salvation  of  Israel  (comp.  xlii.  6  ;  xlix.  6  ; 
Ixv.  1  ;  Hos.  ii.  23,  etc.).  Thus  Paul  understood 
the  passage  (Eph.  ii.  17).  l'nX3Tl  connects  with 
inxaiNi  ver.  18,  and  shows  that  the  Lord  knows 
no  salvation  without  healing.     There  is  indeed 


no  salvation  for  those  not  healed,  the  spiritually 
sick,  the  wicked  (ver.  20,  21).  Thus  rnNail 
mediates  in  an  artistic  way  the  connection  be- 
tween what  precedes  and  what  follows. 

Ver.  20.  The  wicked  are  like  the  sea  that 
is  stirred  up.  The  Prophet  distinguishes  two 
particulars.  Fir.st  the  unrest  of  the  sea.  This 
is  the  effect  of  storms  that  do  not  allow  the  sea  to 
rest.  The  other  is  the  foam  and  mud  that 
the  sea  throws  out  of  its  depths.  The  likings 
and  cravings,  the  passions  are  the  storms  that 
stir  up  the  human  heart  and  let  it  have  no  rest. 
The  wicked  works  are  the  foam  and  slime  that 
then  come  to  the  surface  and  make  manifest  the 
uncleanness,  the  depravity,  therefore  the  malady 
within.  For  it  cannot  rest :  these  words  are 
quoted  in  Jer.  xlix.  23,  see  Text,  and  Gram. 
[This  verse  recalls  Jude  13,  which  may  be  an 
allusion  to  it. — Tr.]- 

Ver.  21  gives  the  refrain-like  conclusion  of  the 
Ennead  which  we  had  xlviii.  22.  It  does  not 
come  in  abruptly  as  there,  but  is  duly  prepared. 
The  only  difference  between  this  and  xlviii.  22  is 

that  here  we  have  Tl^X,  while  there  it  reads 
nirr.  in  this  "my  God"  is  uttered  the  ab- 
solute reliability  of  what  has  been  said.  How 
could  that  be  incorrect  that  was  said  to  the  Pro- 
phet by  his  God  ? 

DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Ivi.  11.  (Every  one  looks  to  his  own 
way).  " Potest  inlelligi  de  exlernis  criminibiis,  sed 
marjis  -placet,  ut  accipiatw  de  upeciosis  viis,  in  guibus 
ambulant  hypocrilae.  Sic  Franciseamis  Francisci 
regiilam  sequitur,  decalogum  et  evanjelU  doelrinam 
negligit  tanquamrem  valgarem,  quae  ad  vulgus  perti- 
neant." — Luther. 

2.  On  Ivi.  12.  In  the  Alexandrian  and  Vati- 
can texts  of  the LXX.,  the  words  from  Ini'pa  ver. 
11  to  the  end  of  ver.  12  are  wanting,  which  even 
•Jerome  remarks  on.  He  adds  :  "  dsnique  hos  ver- 
siculos  nullus  ecclesiasticorwn  interpretam  disseruit, 
sed  quasi  patentem  m  medio  foveam  transiliunt  atque 
transmitlunt." — That  the  Fathers,  unacquainted  as 
they  were  with  Hebrew,  pass  the  wiirds  by,  is 
simply  explained  by  the  LXX.  omitting  them. 
Jerome,  because  he  knew  Hebrew,  as  he  himself 
says,  "added  them  ex  hebraico."  But  why  the 
G-reek  translator  left  them  out  is  doubtful.  The- 
ODOTION  (see  Hexapla  Orig.  erf.  Montfaucon  II., 
p.  179)  has  them. — "  Ab  hoc  vitio  (ebrietatis)  ab- 
stinere  debentpii  ecelesiae  ministri  memores  interdic- 
li  apostolici  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3,  considerantes  secum, 
nullam  horulnm  ipsis  es.se  adeo  liberam  ac  vacuam, 
qua  nan  ad  officia  ftmctionis  suis  pomnt  avocari." — 
Foerster. — "  Let  one  point  the  rough  figure  for 
himself  for  the  more  delicate  spiritual  form  also, 
quite  as  Matth.  xxiv.  49  ;  Eph.  v.  18,  and  the  like 
are  meant.  For  there  is  a  drunkenness  and  vo- 
luptuousness in  all  kinds  of  wine  and  intoxication, 
which  onlv  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  beholds  in  many 
an  honorable  Bishop,  General-superintendent  or 
Superior-court-preacher.  Stibr.  "  Vita  concio- 
natoria  optimus  syllogismtis.'"  Ciirysostom. 

3.  On  Ivii.  1.  "Against  the  heedlessness  of 
the  world,  that  regards  the  life  and  death  of  men 
alike.  For  because  Pharaoh  and  Moses,  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  Judas  and  Peter,  must  temporally  die, 
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the  one  as  the  other,  they  suppose  it  is  as  much  to 
one  as  to  the  other.  But  on  the  contrary,  one 
should  lay  it  to  heart  when  useful  and  pious  men 
fall,  because,  first,  one  must  miss  them  afterwards, 
especially  their  prayers  by  which  they  stand  in 
the  breach  and  run  to  the  walls  (Ezek.  xxii.  30) ; 
second,  because  the  destruction  of  such  people  is 
wont  to  be  an  evil  omen  of  a  great  impending 
misfortune  and  change.  ["  It  is  a  sign  that  God 
intends  war  when  He  calls  home  His  ambassa- 
dors."— M.  Henry].  Examples:  When  Noah 
turns  his  back  on  the  world  and  shuts  himself  in 
the  ark,  the  deluge  comes  (Gen.  vii.  17).  WhenLot 
goes  out  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  fire  from  hea- 
ven falls  on  them  (Gen.  xix.  24).  When  Joseph 
dies  in  Egypt,  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
begins,  together  with  the  murder  of  their  infant 
boys  (E.Kod.  i.  8).  When  Hezekiah  died,  then 
followed  the  tyranny  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xx., 
xxi.)  When  Christ  and  His  disciples  were  made 
way  with,  then  began  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem."— Cramer. — "Sicui  ad  Josiam  dicit :  iolleris, 
ne  uideant  occuli  tut  hoe  malum,  etc.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
18-20).  Sic  excidio  Hierosolymitano  erepti  sunt 
apostoli  et  reliqui  Sancti,  Idem  nobis  accidet.  Vi- 
vunt  adhuc  passim  qaidain  pii  homines,  propter  iliis 
Deus  differt  poenam.  Sublatis  autem  iis  sequetur 
Oermaniae  ruina." — Luther. — "  Blessed  are  the 
dead,  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labor  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  And  hellish  enemies, 
as  little  as  human,  can  do  them  any  harm." — "It 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  whole  country  when  dis- 
tinguished and  deserving  people  are  taken  out  of 
the  midst  by  temporal  death.  For  them,  indeed, 
it  is  well;  but  God  have  mercy  on  those  that  are 
left.  For  as  in  a  great  storm,  when  the  heavens 
are  overcast  witb  clouils,  the  shepherd  leads  in 
the  sheep,  the  husbandman  hastily  gathers  his 
sheaves,  the  parents  call  in  the  children  from  the 
streets,  so  our  dear  God  calls  His  dearest  children 
together,  that  the  calamity  may  not  touch  them." 
— Cramer. — "  The  men  of  grace  or  mercy  are  re- 
ceivers and  distributers,  thus  also  the  mediators 
of  the  grace  of  God  for  their  people;  the  men  of 
grace,  that  atoningly  represent  the  land  by  inter- 
cessions and  conduct,  postpone  its  judgment  (Gen. 
xviii.  24;  Ezek.  xxii.  30)."  Stier. — "The  mere 
presence  of  an  honest  man  is  still  a  restraint  on 
the  unbridledness  of  blasphemers."  G.  Mueller 
in  Stier. 

4.  On  Ivii.  2.  ''  Against  the  idle  fancy  of  the 
fire  of  purgatory.  For  here  it  is  said  of  those  who 
have  walked  uprightly,  not  that  they  get  into 
trouble,  unrest,  pain  and  torment,  hy  which  they 
must  be  purged;  but  that,  with  respect  to  their 
souls,  they  come  to  peace.  But  as  to  their  bodies, 
they  rest  in  their  sleeping  chamber.  They  are 
not  on  this  account  driven  .ibout;  they  seek  also 
no  mass  or  soul  baths,  as  the  Papists  pretend." — 
Cramer. 

"  yam  fif'ftfum-  eM  mortem  matrmi  timnis^e  quietis, 
Quamfugiunt  morbi,  ynoestaque  pauperies. 

(Attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  friend  of 
Virgil). 

5.  On  Ivii.  4.  It  should  be  a  wreath  of  honor 
to  all  faithful  teachers  and  preachers,  that  they 
are  regarded  as  monsters  and  are  lampooned  by 
the  wise  of  this  world.     For  if  the  great  Prophet 


Isaiah  in  this  passage,  item,  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  xi. 
8),  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  24),  Ezekiel  (Ezek.xxxiii. 
31),  Job  (Job  xvii.  6),  yea,  even  Christ  Himself 
had  to  suffer  this,  what  wonder  is  it  if  the  scoffing 
birds  sharpen  their  beaks  on  us  and  chatter  .like 
the  storks  ?"  Cramer. 

6.  [On  Ivii.  8.  "  When  a  people  forget  God, 
the  memorials  of  their  apostacy  will  be  found  in 
every  part  of  their  habitations.  The  shrines  of 
idol  gods  may  not  be  there ;  the  beautiful  images 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  or  the 
clumsy  devices  of  less  refined  heathens  may  not  be 
there ;  but  the  furniture,  the  style  of  living  will 
reveal  from  '  behind  every  door  and  the  posts  " 
of  the  house  that  God  is  forgotten,  and  that  they 
are  influenced  by  other  principles  than  a  regard 
for  His  name.  The  sofa,  the  carpet,  the  chandel- 
ier, the  centre-table,  the  instruments  of  music,  the 
splendid  mirror,  may  be  of  such  workmanship  as 
to  show,  as  clearly  as  the  image  of  a  heathen  god, 
that  Jehovah  is  not  honored  in  the  dwelling, 
and  that  His  law  does  not  control  the  domestic 
arrangements."  Barnes]. 

7.  [On  Ivii.  10.    "  Thou  art  wearied no  hope. 

This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  conduct  of 
men  in  seeking  happiness  away  from  God.  They 
wander  from  object  to  object;  they  become  weary 
in  the  pursuit,  yet  they  do  not  abandon  it ;  they 
still  cling  to  hope  though  often  repulsed — and 
though  the  world  gives  them  no  permanent  com- 
fort— though  wealth,  ambition,  gayety,  and  vice 
all  fail  in  imparting  the  happiness  which  they 
sought,  yet  they  do  not  give  it  up  in  despair.  They 
still  feel  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  way, 
than  by  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  to 
God,  and  they  wander  from  object  to  object,  and 
from  land  to  land,  and  become  exhausted  in  the 
pursuit,  and  still  are  not  ready  to  say  there  is  no 
hope,  we  give  it  up  in  despair,  and  we  will  now 
seek  happiness  in  God."  Barnes. 

"  Note. — Despair  of  happiness  in  the  creature, 
and  of  satisfaction  in  the  service  of  sin,  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  well-grounded  hope  of  happiness  in 
God,  and  a  well-fixed  resolution  to  keep  to  His  ser- 
vice ;  and  those  are  inexcusable  who  have  had  sen- 
sible convictions  of  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  and 
yet  will  not  be  brought  to  say,  'There  is  no  hope  to 
be  happy  short  of  the  Creator.' — Note. — Prospe- 
rity in  sin  {Thou  hast  found  the  life  of  thy  hand)  is  a 
great  bar  to  conversion  from  sin."  M.  Henry]. 

8.  On  Ivii.  11.  ''  God  keeps  silence  only  for  a 
while,  but  yet  not  for  ever  and  continually,  with 
respect  to  men's  sins  ;  but  the  longer  He  has  kept 
silence,  the  harder  He  punishes  afterwards." — 
Starke. 

9.  On  Ivii.  12.  "  Tuam  justitiam.  Est  emphasis 
in  pronomine  tuam.  Quasi  dicat:  niea  justitia  fir- 
ma  et  perpelua  est,  tua  nan  item.  .  .  .  In  calamitate 
nihil  desperatius  est  justitiariis,  cum  secundis  rebus 
nihil  quoque  iis  sit  confidentius. — Luther." 

10.  On  Ivii.  1-5  sq.  "God  has  three  sorts  of 
dwellings  :  first  in  the  hiqhest,  second  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, tliird  in  humhle  hearts.  The  first  dwelling 
is  the  universalis  praesenlia,  the  universal  presence, 
by  which  He  fills  all  (Jer.  xxiii.  24)  ;  but  there 
lie  is  too  high  and  incomprehensible  for  us.  The 
other  is  gratiosa,  the  gritcious  presence,  by  which 
He  lets  Himself  be  found  in  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, and  also  comes  finally  to  us  and  makes  His 
dwelling  in  our  liearts  (Jno.  xiv.  23)."  Cramer, 
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comp.  Kenner,  p.  199. — "  HumUn  anima  est  Dei 
sessio  et  detectabUe  cubile."  "  JExcelsus  es  Domine, 
sed  humiles  corde  sunt  domus  tua"  (Pa.  cxiii.  6; 
cxxxviii.  6).  Augustin. — "  Fluenta  gratiae  dear- 
sum  non  sursum  fluunt."  Bernhard. — "  Here  is  a 
principal  passage  beaming  with  evidence,  that 
''  lioly  "  means  not  merely  the  tremenda  majestas, 
but  essentially  comprehends  the  self-communicat- 
ing condescension  of  love."  Stier. — Comp.  His 
Beden  Jesii  V.,  p.  499,  and  the  essays  of  SfiHOE- 
BERLBiiJ  and  Achelis  in  Stud,  and  Krit,  1847, 1., 
IV. 

11.  On  Ivii.  18.  Here  again  we  have  one  of 
those  words  in  which  Isaiah  sliows  Himself  to  be 
the  Kvangelist  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  in  the  old 
covenant  God  does  not  yet  heal  men,  else  the  new 
were  superfluous.  The  law  only  efiects  knowledge 
of  sin,  but  it  does  not  give  the  power  to  overcome 
sin.  One  fancies  here  again  that  he  hears  the 
Apostle  that  wrote  Rom.  viii. 

12.  On  Ivii.  19-21.  "  The  gospel  in  a  sermon 
of  peace  to  the  heathen  that  were  far  off,  and  to 
the  Jews  that  were  near.  For  by  it  we  both  have 
access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father  (Eph.  ii.  18). 
But  the  wicked  quakes  all  his  life  and  what  he 
hears  terrifies  him  (Job  xv.  20 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  22). 
And  especially  in  conflicts,  and  notably  in  the  last 
hour,  and  when  they  see  God's  judgment  near,  one 
sees  this  in  them,  that  they  not  only  therefore 
often  spit  out  blasphemies,  but  that  for  great  an- 
guish they  have  laid  hands  on  themselves.  Ex- 
amples :  Saul,  Ahithophel,  Judas,  Franciscus 
Spiera.  For  because  such  peace  is  not  to  be 
brought  about  with  works,  they  must  ever  stick 
in  anger,  rasentment,  discontent  and  disfavor  with 
and  before  God.  And  it  is  only  pure  folly  to 
wish  to  give  the  terrified  hearts  rest  by  their  own 
expiation,  merit  and  self-elected  holiness.  Much 
less  will  there  be  rest  if  one  teaches  such  people 
to  doubt  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  Ivi.  10-lvii.  2.  These  words  may  be  used 
as  the  text  of  a  sermon  for  a  fast-day,  or  also  for 
a  synodical  sermon.  One  might  then  regard  the 
Prophet's  words  as  a  mirror,  or  as  a  measure 
whereby  to  measure  the  condition  of  the  church 
(of  the  country,  of  the  times).  From  this  would 
then  come  1)  earnest  warning  to  those  that  be- 
long to  the  wicked  here  described,  or  who  do 
not  oppose  their  doings;  2)  comfort  for  those 
that  have  "  walked  straight  before  them,"  for, 
though  hated  and  persecuted  by  men,  they  shall 
still  come  to  peace- 

2.  On  Ivii.  1,  2.  These  words  (also  "a  Jewish 
/onn«(a  sofenais  for  the  pious  dead,"  Stier)  have 
very  often  been  used  as  texts  for  funeral  discourses 
for  celebrated  men. 

3.  On  Ivii.  2.  Those  that  have  walked  in  their 
uprightness,  i.  e.,  who  during  their  lives  have 
served  the  Lord  in  a  living  faith,  need  not  fear 
death.  It  is  to  them  u  bringer  of  joy.  For  it 
brings  1)  eternal  peace  to  their  soul,  2)  rest  to 
theii  body  in  the  chamber  of  the  grave,  till  the 
day  of  the  blessed  resurrection. 

4.  On  Ivii.  3-10.  A  description  of  the  coarse 
idolatry,  to  which  in  our  day  correspond  only  too 
many  appearances  of  the  modern  and  subtile 
heathenism.     Only  too  many  have  sucked  in  with 
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their  mother's  milk  superstition  and  unbelief, 
which  as  a  rule  go  together.  As  Ishmael,  who 
was  begotten  after  the  flesh,  mocked  and  persecuted 
Isaac  that  was  born  according  to  the  promise 
(Gal.  iv.  28  sqq.),  so  also  now.  The  false  seed, 
i.  (-.,  those  that  are  not  born  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
church,  although  by  their  fleshly  birth  they  be- 
long to  it,  mock  and  persecute  the  genuine  chil- 
dren of  the  church.  With  insatiable  greed  people 
run  daily,  but  especially  on  the  Lord's  day, 
under  all  green  trees,  i.  e.,  to  the  places  of  worldly 
pleasure-seeking,  where  the  idols  of  the  belly  and 
of  mammon  are  served  I  And  how  many  children 
are  from  their  earliest  youth  led  away  to  the 
service  of  these  idols  1  Are  not  thereby  their  im- 
mortal souls  spiritually  slain  ?  And  is  not  that, 
in  the  end,  a  worse  sacrifice  of  children  than  that 
ancient  sort?  All  that  puts  men  in  mind  of  the 
service  of  God,  men  get  out  of  their  sight  (pious 
customs,  Sunday,  feast  day.s,  church  acts,  as  bap- 
tism, marriage,  burial),  in  order  to  be  able  to 
surrender  themselves  undisturbed  and  wholly  to 
the  modern  idols.  Men  no  longer  seek  their 
strength  in  the  covenant  with  the  Lord,  but 
among  men  in  associations  of  every  kind.  And, 
because  that  does  not  instantly  reveal  its  ruinous 
effects,  but  often  seems  to  have  a  good  effect,  men 
never  weary  of  this  conduct,  but  confirm  them- 
selves in  it  more  and  more. 

5.  On  Ivii.  12.  Many  men  will  not  by  any 
means  believe  that  their  good  works  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  obtain  the  righteousness  that  is  of 
avail  with  God.  Now  God  will,  indeed,  not  suffer 
to  go  unrewarded  the  cup  of  water  that  we  give 
to  the  thirsty  in  the  proper  spirit  (Matth.  x.  42; 
Mark  ix.  41).  But  could  we  point  to  ever  so 
many  such  cups,  still  they  do  not  suffice  to  pay 
our  ten  thousand  talents  (Matth.  xviii.  24  sqq.). 
One  must  therefore  remind  his  charge  of  the  great 
reckoning  that  the  Lord  will  one  day  have  with 
us.  In  this  1)  will  be  had  a  complete  and  per- 
fectly correct  investigation  into  our  indebtedness 
and  assets.  2)  Then  it  will  appear  that  our  assets 
will  be  too  defective  to  be  of  any  use  whatever 
against  our  indebtedness. 

6.  On  Ivii.  13,  14.  It  depends  very  much  on 
the  sort  of  spirit  with  which  one  turns  to  God  for 
help.  If  one  does  it  in  order  to  make  a  trial  also 
with  the  dear  God,  then  one  will  certainly  be  de- 
nied. But  if  one  does  it  because  one  knows  no 
other  helper,  and  wishes  to  know  no  other,  then 
one  may  confidently  count  on  being  heard.  Jiow 
differently  the  answers  sound  that  Ood  gives  to  the 
cries  for  help  that  reach  Him.  1)  To  the  one  it  is 
said:  let  thy  gatherings  help  thee.  2)  But  to  the 
others  is  called  out:  a-  make  a  road,  clear  the  way, 
take  up  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  my 
people ;  b.  inherit  the  land,  possess  my  holy  moun- 
tain. 

7.  On  Ivii.  15,  16.  "  I  know  that  these  sayings 
speak  especially  of  penitent  sinners  and  aroused 
consciences;  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  may  not 
with  good  right  be  applied  also  to  other  alarmed 
and  anxious  people.  One  has  here  to  look  also  at 
the  examples  of  the  dear  children  of  God  who  are 
presented  to  ns  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  full  of  fear 
and  alarm.  Think  of  Job  (ix.  34;  xiii.  21),  Da- 
vid (Ps.  XXV.  17;  Iv.  5  sqq),  Daniel  (viii.  17 
sq.),  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  5),  yea,  of  Je- 
sus Christ  Himself  (Matth.  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  xiv. 
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33 ;  Luke  xxii.  44).  From  this  thou  seest  clearly, 
thou  lover  of  God,  but  timid  and  frightened  soul, 
that  tliou  art  not  the  fii  st  among  the  children  of 
God,  that  suffer  His  terrors  and  must  go  about 
with  an  anxious  heart.  It  is  also  therewith  suffi- 
ciently shown  tliat  such  an  event  is  not  a  re- 
minder of  anger,  but  rather  of  the  grace  of  the 
kind  and  gracious  God." — ScRiVER. 

8.  On  ivii.  15,  16.  "  A  holy  shudder  goes 
through  my  soul  when,  in  receiving  Thy  body  and 
blood,  I  tliink  of  who  they  are  to  whom  Thou  bo 
communicatest  Thyself!  That  is  Thy  way,  Thou 
wonderful  Lord,  that  Thou  utterly  humblest  and 
easiest  down  to  the  ground  before  Thou  raisest 
up.  Thou  sayest :  '  I  who  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place  am  with  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit.'  Has  the  greatness  of  my  sin  al- 
ready melted  my  heart,  it  melts  still  more  at  the 
greatness  of  Thy  grace." — Tholucic. 

9  On  Ivii.  15, 16.  Sermon  for  Whitsun  week: 
"Wherein  do  we  behold  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  God  of  grace?  1)  Therein,  that  He  does 
not  despise  a  poor  sinner's  heart  for  a  dwelling. 
2)  Therein,  that  He  manifests  Himself  in  it  not 


as  a  judge,  but  as  a  comforter."    Taube,  in  Gottes 
Bruenl.  hat  Wasaers  die  Faelie.     Hamburg,  1872. 

10.  On  Ivii.  17,  18.  One  is  reminded  here  of  1 
Kings  xix.  11  sq.  God  is  not  in  the  tempest,  nor 
in  tlie  earthquake,  but  He  is  in  the  still,  gentle 
breeze.  The  gospel  goes  more  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  lays  deeper  hold  on  them  than  the  law. 
The  conversion  of  men-  1)  It  is  prepared  by  being 
angry  and  smiting  (ver.  17).  2.  It  is  accomplished 
by  God's  inwardly  healing  the  heart. 

11.  On  Ivii.  19.  Missionary  Sermon.  The 
work  of  missions:  1)  By  whom  is  it  accom- 
plished? 2)  Oft  whom  is  it  accomplished?  3) 
What  end  does  it  serve? 

12.  On  Ivii.  20.  "The  whole  Scripture  testi- 
fies that  what  it  says  of  the  grace  of  God,  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  assurance  cf  bliss 
belongs  to  the  penitent.  For  those  that  are  ever 
stirred  up  and  driven  on  by  their  malignant  de- 
sires (like  the  sea  by  the  winds),  and  commit  one 
sin  after  another  (like  the  sea  casts  out  all  sorts 
of  dirt),  are  wicked  men,  and  have  no  peace  to 
expect." — SoBivEB. 


C— THE  NEW  CBEATURE. 
Chaps.  LVIIL— LXVL 


At  the  close  of  the  second  Ennead,  the  gaze  of 
the  Prophet  liad  returned  from  the  heights  of 
prophecy  to  the  practical  necessities  of  his  own 
time.  In  the  third  Ennead  he  renewedly  mounts 
aloft  to  the  heights  of  prophetic  vision.  Chapters 
Iviii.,  lix.  form,  as  it  were,  the  ladder  on  which 
he  ascends  He  shows  in  them  how  the  people 
must,  by  a  sincere  repentance,  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  region  of  the  flesh  into  the  region  of 
the  spirit.  After  this  introductory  section,  the 
Prophet,  in  the  second  discourse,  cha^).  Ix.,  lets  the 
day  of  salvation  dawn  by  the  rising  of  a  new  sun 
that  will  prove  to  be  a  new,  heavenly  principle 
of  life  in  the  sphere  both  of  nature  and  of  per- 
sonal life.  The  third  discourse,  chap.  Ixi.  1-lxiii. 
6,  shows  us  that  the  new  principle  of  life  will  be 
represented  by  a  personal  centre.  And  in  this 
personality,  which,  indeed,  he  beholds  only  as 
veiled,  the  Prophet  distinguishes  a  three-fold 
official  activity.  He  so  speaks  of  it  that  we  must 
recognize  it  as  the  bearer  of  a  prophetic,  priestly 
and  kingly  power  and  dignitj.  As  for  the  object 
of  this  three-fold  activity,  it  will  be  a  double  one. 
In  a  positive  respect,  there  will  be  brought  by 
that  personal  centre  to  the  people  Israel  all- 
comprehending  salvation,  that  shall  find  its  con- 
centrated expression  in  a  new  name-  Bat  nega- 
tively, it  will  be  active  as  judge  of  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  here  represented  by  Edora.  The 
fourth  discourse,  chaps.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  implies  an- 
other descent  of  the  Prophet  into  the  present. 
But  this  time  it  is  not  the  actual,  absolute  pre- 
sent, but  a  relative  present,  viz.,  that  of  the  Exile, 
into  which  he  translates  himself  in  thought.  And, 
as  ont  of  this  present,  he  makes  the  people  pray 
the  Lord,   in  a  fervent    prayer,  that  He  who 


once  showed  Himself  as  the  God  of  His  people, 
would  now  also  look  down,  yea,  that  He  would 
come  down  with  grand  display  of  His  power. 
The  fifth  discourse,  finally,  chaps.  Ixv-,  Ixvi.,  is 
like  a  limited  "  yes  "  to  the  prayer  offered  in  the 
foregoing  discourse.  For  the  prayer  was  respect- 
ing the  deliverance  of  all  Israel  (Ixiv.  7,  8).  To 
this  Ixv.  replies  that  neither  all  Israel  will  be 
saved,  nor  all  Israel  be  lost.  The  righteousness 
of  God  will  give  to  each  his  own  (Ixv.  1-16). 
The  pious  shall  receive  new  life.  For  there  shall 
be  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven.  And  the  new 
life  that  shall  reign  in  these  will  be  one  that  is 
inexhaustibly  rich,  spiritually  exalted,  in  the 
highest  degree  intensive;  it  will  also  bear  the 
character  of  the  tenderest  maternal  love  (Ixv.  17 ; 
Ixvi.  14).  In  conclusion,  there  follows,  Ixvi.  15- 
24,  a  panorama  of  the  la*it  time.  Its  acts  of 
judgment  the  Prophet  beholds  together.  The 
first  act  of  the  judgment  is  pre-supposed  when, 
in  ver.  19,  it  is  said,  that  those  that  have  escaped 
bring  the  salvation  to  the  heathen ;  that  the  latter 
shall,  as  it  were,  bring  back  Israel  as  an  ofTering 
to  Jehovah,  and  that  then  all  mankind  .shall  be 
a  new  Israel  on  the  highest  pinnacle.  So  ends 
the  book  with  an  outlook  on  a  new  creation  of 
a  higher  grade,  whose  reverse  side  is  briefly  in- 
dicated in  the  extended  refrain,  Ixvi.  24,  as  a 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  a  fire  that  is  un- 
quenchable. 

It  must,  in  the  third  Ennead,  first  of  all  sur- 
prise one,  that  the  number  of  the  chapters  in  it 
no  longer  corresponds  to  the  number  of  discourses, 
as  is  in  general  the  case  in  both  the  Enneads 
that  precede.  For  there  are  nine  chapters,  and 
yet  only   five  discourses.     Besides,  we   observe 
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evident  interpolations  in  various  places  [see 
Introd.,  p.  16  6].  Also,  the  division  of  verses  is 
erroneous  in  several  places  (comp.  the  rem.  on 
Ixiii.  19  6 — Ixiv.  4  o).  All  this  appears  to  me 
to  indicate  that  the  Prophet  had  not  wrought 
out  the  last  Ennead  as  perfectly  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding.    In  the  materials  originating  from  him, 


there  were  doubtless  nine  discourses  indicated  for 
the  third  division.  Hence  the  undeniable  Isai- 
anic  character  of  much  the  greater  part  of  these 
last  nine  chapters.  [The  Author's  further  in- 
ferences are  substantially  a  repetition  of  what 
appears  on  pp.  16,  17  of  the  Introduction,  where 
see. — Tr.] 


I.— THE  FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Bridge  from  the  Present  to  the  Patuie,  from  Preaching  Repentance  to  Preaching 

Glory.     Chaps.  LVIII.,  LIX. 

This  discourse  connects  closelv  with  the  con- 


cluding word  of  the  foregoing  Ennead.  There 
the  Prophet  had  descended  from  the  heights  of 
future  glory  to  the  level  of  the  present.  This 
present,  with  its  sad  moral  condition,  makes  him 
doubtful  whether  the  glorious  images  of  the  future 
that  he  beheld  could  be  realized.  But  he  is  com- 
forted: God's  loving  wisdom  is  able  to  heal  a 
man,  if  only  he  does  not  harden  his  heart.  The 
Prophet,  then,  in-  these  chapters,  proceeds  from 
the  level  to  which  in  Ivii.  he  descended.  But  he 
mounts  upward  again.  He  builds  a  bridge  for 
himself  that  shall  conduct  him  again  to  those 
heights  he  has  momentarily  forsaken.  This  he 
does  first,  by  repelling  the  charge  of  the  people 
that  Grod  is  unjust  and  denies  to  their  deserving 
its  suitable  reward.  God,  he  says,  is  not  unjust, 
but  your  piety  is  good  for  nothina:,  for  it  is  merely 
outward,  and  appears  associated  with  deeds  that 
are  morally  objectionable  (Iviii.  1-5).  Then  it  is 
shown  how  true  piety  that  pleases  God  must  prove 
itself  by  actions  (Iviii.  6-14).  Then  in  chap.  lix. 
which,  with  chap.  Iviii.,  forms  an  organic  whole, 
the  Prophet  first  refutes  the  charge  that  God  can- 
not help,  and  shows  that  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  people  is  to  blame  for  their  misfortune  (lix. 
1-8).  This  charge  the  people  acknowledge  to  be 
founded,  and  make  a  sincere  confession  that  pro- 


mises genuine  fruits  (lix.  9-15  a).  Upon  this 
confession  the  Prophet  promises  again  that 
Israel  shall  come  to  its  right,  to  the  possession 
of  the  theocratic  salvation,  and  receives  in  con- 
clusion the  comforting  assurance  that  the  Spirit 
imparted  to  him  will  rule  in  Israel  forever  (lix. 
15  6-21).  This  artistically  constructed  conclu- 
sion has  a  double  sense.  First  it  intimates  that 
the  new  covenant  which  tho  ^td  will  conclude 
with  Israel  shall  inaugurate  a  life  in  the  Spirit, 
and  indeed  the  same  Spirit  which  is  imparted  to 
the  Prophet,  and  which  will  instantly,  from  chap. 
Ix.  on,  again  raise  him  aloft  to  the  heights  of 
prophetic  vision.  Here  the  division  of  the  chap- 
ter is  not  quite  correct.  The  first  chief  part  of 
the  discourse  comprises  Iviii.  1-1  ix.  8 ;  the  second 
lix.  9-21.  The  first  part  opposes  charge  to 
charge.  In  chap.  Iviii.  the  charge  against  Israel 
on  account  of  false  piety  is  opposed  to  the 
charge  against  God  of  unrighteousness.  In  lix. 
1-8  the  charge  of  moral  corruption  is  opposed  to 
the  charge  of  inability.  The  second  part  contains 
first  the  people's  confession  of  sin  (lix.  9-15  a), 
and  then  the  promise  that  Jehovah  will,  after 
their  repentance,  also  help  Israel  to  their  rights, 
by  which  also  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet  is,  as  it 
were,  set  free,  and  rendered  capable  of  a  new 
flight. 


1.    CHARGE    AGAINST  CHARGE. 

Chap.  LVIII.  1— LIX.  8. 

0.  The  complaint  of  the  people  against  the  unrighteousness  of  Jehovah,  opposed  by 

the  charge  of  false  piety.    Chapter  LVIII-  1-14. 

1  Cry  laloud,  spare  not, 

Lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet, 

And  shovir  my  people  their  transgression, 

Aod  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins. 

2  Yet  they  seek  me  daily, 

And  delight  to  know  my  ways," 

As  a  nation  that  did  righteousness, 

And  forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their  God:* 

They  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice  ; 

They  take  delight  in  "approaching  to  God. 

3  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest  not  ? 
Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  ? 
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Behold,  in  the  day  of  your  fast  ye  "find  pleasxire, 
And  exact  all  your  "labours. 

4  Behold,  ye  fast  for  'strife  and  debate, 
And  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  : 
*Ye  'shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day, 

To  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high. 

5  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ? 
'A  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ? 

Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush, 

And  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him  f  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast, 

And  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ? 

6  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ? 
To  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness. 

To  undo  *the  'heavy  burdens. 
And  to  let  the  'oppressed  go  free. 
And  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 

7  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry. 

And  that  thou  bring  the  poor  Hhat  are  'cast  out  to  thy  house? 
When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him ; 
And  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 

8  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning. 
And  thine  ""health  shall  spring  forth  speedily : 
And  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee ; 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  'shall  be  thy  rereward. 

9  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer  ; 
Thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say,  Here  I  am. 

If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke, 
The  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  vanity ; 

10  And  'tj  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry. 
And  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ; 

Then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity, 
And  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon  day : 

11  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually, 
And  satisfy  thy  soul  in  "drought. 

And  'make  fat  thy  bones : 

And  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water, 

Whose  waters  "fail  not. 

12  'And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places : 
Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations; 
And  thou  shalt  be  called.  The  repairer  of  the  breach. 

The  restorer  of  paths  "to  dwell  in. 

13  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbatih, 
From  doing  thy  "pleasure  on  my  holy  day ; 
And  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight. 

The  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ; 

And  shalt  hooour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways. 

Nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words : 

14  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  ; 

And  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 
And  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father : 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

^  Heb.  with  the  throat.  2  Or,  things  wherewith  ye  grieve  others.  '  Heb.  grtefi. 

'  Or,  ye  fast  rwtas  this  day.  <•  Or,  to  afflict  his  soul  for  o  dayf  '  Heb.  theoundlet  of  theyokt. 

'  Heb.  broken.  8  Or,  afflicted.  >  Heb.  shall  gather  thee  up. 

i»  Heb,  droughts.  'i  Heb.  lie,  or,  deceive. 

'  period  in.?tead  of  comma,  'comma.  •  the  approach  of  Ood. 

^  carry  on  business.  «  Ye  fast  not  at  present  so  as  to  make.  '  yoke-chaiTis. 

t  wanderers,  t  sound  flesh  will  speedily  grow.  '  sacrificest  thy  hunger  to  the  hungry  and  satisfieit. 

^invigorate.  ^  And  ihey  shall  build  from  thee.       '^  so  that  men  may  inhabit.  *  business. 


CHAP.  LVIII.  1-14. 
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TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  DJ''3-2?^  means  operas 
vefitras  (i.  e.,  your  laborers),  or  opera  vesira.  But  since 
yiV  (oQ  the  abnormal  doubling  of  the  V  by  Daghesh- 
forte  derimens  or  separative  see  Green,  §  24.  b  ;  216,  2 
oj  never  has  a  personal  sense,  but  always  means  only 
laborf  hard  work,  we  must  translate  :  and  ye  exact  all 
your  compulsory  labor.  t^JJ  is  construed  not  only 
with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  but  also  with  the  ac- 
cusative of  the  thing,  as  is  shown  by  2  Kings  xxiii.  35. 
The  double  accusative  joined  with  the  word  here  shows 
that  it  is  conceived  of  as  verbum  postulandi. 

Ver.  5.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  Delitzsch  affirms 
that  the  7  in  '^D 7n  is  not  dependent  on  XTpH.  Only 
the  ablative  of  the  gerund  could  be  so  expressed.  But 
here  no  ablative  gerund  is  in  place  For  one  could  not 
translate:  num flectendo  caput  aruTidinis  insiarf  But  it 
is  the  pure  dative  of  the  remoter  object,  that  number- 
less times  stands  after  KTp  in  the  sense  of  "calling, 

I  t'  T 

to  give  a  name."  7  very  often  has  a  pretonic  vowel  be- 
fore the  monosyllabic  infinitive  that  itselt  does  not 
Btandinthe  construct  state  (comp.  Num.  xxiv.  10;  Amos 
vii.  4).  The  construction  J?^-^''  "13X1  pK?l  after  the  in- 
finitive cib?  is  a  return  from  the  subordinate  to  the 
principal  form. 

Ver.  6.  Also  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  we  notice 
the  discourse  returns  after  three  infinitives  to  the  prin- 
cipal form,  to  the  imperfect. 

Ver.  7.  K7n  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  recapitu- 
lates the  t<7n  ver.  6,  and  also  represents  the  clause 
introduced  by  the  latter    (is  not  that  a  fast,  that  I 

choose?). DI3    "to     split,    divide,"    (only    again 

spoken  of  bread,  Jer.  xvi.  7,  where  DP  7  is  to  be 
supplied;  used  beside  only  with  HD^S  of  beasts  that 

cleave  the  hoof)  occurs  only  here  in   Isaiah. The 

word  On^^lD  is  difficult.  It  is  found  Lam.  i.  7  meaning 
"a  going  astray,  erratio.^*  Lam.  iii.  19  has  the  same 
word  in  the  singular  in  the  same  sense.  Both  times  the 
wordis  joined  with  ij^,  miseria,  as  in  our  text  it  is  with 
^}^,  miser.  That  it  is  so  connected  with  one  or  other 
of  these  words  in  every  instance  of  its  use,  is  certainly 
no  accident.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  proverbial  mode 
of  expression.  Also  it  results  that  our  word  is  really 
from  the  same  root  as  that  in  Lam.  If  then  the  latter 
be  from  in,  errare^  vaqari,  then  our  word  must  be  from 
the  same,  and  not  from  TITD  rebeltare.    Now  as  there 

-  T 

are  no  words  ad.  f.  QlpD  (with  further  obscuration  in 
the  plural  into  u)  or  plVD,  that  would  have  both  a  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  signification,  we  must,  with  Mau- 
EER,  Knobel,  et  al.,  take  mo  as  a  substantive,  which 
like  e.  g.  X"11D)  ^xSo,  etc.,  pass  over  from  the  abstract 
meaning  to  the  concrete.  Then  DH'TIO  would  be  not 
merely  wanderings  astray,"  but  also  "  wanderers,"  as  it 
were  personified  goings  astray. 

Ver.  10.  i)'*BT\  (in  Isaiah  occurs  only  p^3  vadllare 
xxviii.  7)  is  "  to  make  go  out,  promere,  bring  forth,"  in 
various  senses,  comp.  Ps,  cxl.  9 ;  cxliv.  13 ,  Prov.  iii.  13; 
viil.35;  xii.  2;  xviii.  22.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  root  of  our  p3n  is  or  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
lp3  xxviii.  7  and  p''^''  Jer.  x.  4.  The  jussive  form 
p3ni  stands  parallel  with  'T'DH-DK  in  the  foregoing 


conditional  clause.  We  translate,  not  quite  literally:' 
"  and  sacrifice  thy  hunjrer  to  the  hungry  one  "  (comp. 
Gesen.  and  Umbreit).  Properly  it  should  be  rendered  : 
"  and  draw  forth  (offer  out  of  thy  provision)  to  the  hun- 
gry one  tliat  after  which  thy  soul  craves."  The  other 
translation  is  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  pregnancy, 

Ver.  11.  By  the  imperf.  with  Vav  consec.  [copulat?] 
r''7n''  appears  as  the  consequence  of  _J?''3ti'ni-  V/'H  is 
extraxit,  suhtraxit;  V^vH  is  extractus,  "become  loose, 
free  from,  expedittis.'^  The  Piel  VIVS  denotes  "  to  draw 
off"  (clothes),  "to  draw  out  '  (a  prisoner;  thus  to  free). 
Hiph.  occurs  only  here.  As  Kal  has  a  transitive  mean- 
ing (excepting  in  Hos  v.  6),  a  Hiph.  formed  from  it  is 
hiudly  in  place  here.  Already  Archbishop  Sfxker,  with 
whom  LowTH  agrees,  would  on  this  account  read 
f]''Sn'  ^"inOVl^l  (comp.  xl.  29,  31;  xli.  1).  But  y^hVl 
meaning  "equipped,  fighting  men,"  is  a  word  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  that  the  formation  of  a  denominati- 
vum  r'^^nn,  meaning  '*  to  make  fit  for  war,  active,"  ia 
quite  conceivable.  I  agree  in  this  with  Delitzsch  with- 
out regarding  it  necessary  to  assume  n  VlTl,  "  to  be 
stiong,"  for  D'V Sn,  lumbi. 

Ver.  12.  EwALD.'ef  al.,  would  read  ^33-  But,  apart 
from  only  the  Kal  and  Niph.  of  HiS  being  used,  this 
reading  is  needless,  because  nothing  is  gained  by  it 
either  in  respect  to  grammar  or  sense.  Still  I  would 
not  render  ^B'O  by  "  a  te  oriundi,"  and  treat  it  as  imply- 
ing the  subject  of  03-  But  the  latter  carries  its  subject 
in  itself;  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun (Dn),  for  which  we  use  the  indefinite  subject  man, 
"one,  they,"  is  expressed  by  the  afformative  ^ 

Ver.  13.  The  expression  p  SjT  T^'n  is  found  only 
here.  Elsewhere  we  find  :  n  }?'}p  (Prov.  i.  15),  n  IDE^' 
(Prov.  iii.  26  ;  Eccl.  iv.  17), '")  T'DH  (Prov.  iv.  27). Ex- 

■    T 

positors  now  justly  give  up  supplying  m  hetore  PtlW^, 
which  affords  a.  forced  (construction,  if  not  exactly  an 
impossible  one.  piW)}  is  in  apposition  witti  -pil.  Tile 
doing,  dispatching  business  fVSn  see  on  ver.  3)  is  in 
fact  the  foot  that  desecrates  the  Sabbath.  [Though  the 
meaning  "business,"  maintained  for  the  word  VSn,  be 

suitable  for  its  use  in  later  writers,  there  is  no  reason 
for  so  rendering  it  here  or  in  ver.  3  or  in  the  passages 
there  cited  from  Isaiah.  Delitzsch  says  at  ver.  3  of 
^371  Xy  n  :  "  In  the  face  of  ver.  13  this  cannot  have  any 
ot'her  meaning  than  to  stretch  one's  hand  after  occu- 
pation, to  carry  on  business,  to  occupy  one's-sell'  with 
it,_Vj)n  combining  the  three  meanings,  application  or 
affairs,  striving,  and  trade  or  occupation."  Translation 
o/Ci.AEK's  F.  Theol.  iid.  As  at  ver.  13  he  adds  nothing 
to  corroborate  the  above  appeal  to  that  verse,  it  would 
seem  that  in  some  way  the  use  of  ysn  in  connection 
with  the  Sabbath  must  self-evidently  refer  to  business. 
That  is,  we  may  suppose,  it  Is  self-evident  that  It  can't 
mean  "pleasure."  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  persuasion 
that  such  is  actually  the  logical  process  of  this  mter- 
pretation.  It  is  influenced  by  a  state  of  religious  life 
that  has  given  up  the  Sabbath  and  will  only  recognize 
a  Sunday.  To  those  of  different  tradition  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath  does 
not  call  for  self-renunciation  in  favor  of  God,  even  the 
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renouncement  of  our  own  pleasures,  that  we  may  seek 
pleasure  in  what  pleases  God.  To  such,  therefore,  it 
Boems  perfectly  obvious,  as  J,  A.  Alex.,  says  on  (xliv.  28) 
that  "  the  word  (ran)  has  hero  its  strict,  original,  and 


usual  sense  of  inclination,  will  or  pleasure,  that  which 
one  delights  in,  chooses  or  desires;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  affair  or  business  would  be  not  only  arbitrary  but 
ridiculous."— Tb  J. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  Cry  aloud their  sins.— Ver.  1.     The 

Prophet  still  stands  in  the  present;  lie  is  not  soar- 
ing in  the  heights  of  prophetic  vision.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  the  practical  question  :  what  must 
Israel  do  to  be  saved  ?  Even  in  this  last  Ennead, 
where  yet  the  inmost  depths  and  the  highest 
heights  of  the  future  salvation  presenl  themselves 
to  his  gaze,  he  does  not  forget  to  oppose  the  illu- 
sion, that  every  Israelite  by  his  birth  alone  and 
nothing  more  has  an  expectancy  of  this  salvation. 
On  the  contrary  lie  says  most  emphatically,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  will  fall  on  the  unbe- 
lieving Israel  just  as  on  the  unbelieving^  Gentile 
vrorld  (comp.  especially  Ixv.  2  sqq. ;  Ixvi.  4  sqq., 
14  9qq.).  The  Prophet,  therefore,  does  not  ideal- 
ize his  nation.  He  sees  it  in  its  concrete  reality, 
made  up  as  it  is  of  the  God-fearing  and  the  god- 
leis  combined.  But  it  deeply  concerns  him  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  latter  may  be  converted. 
He  had  concluded  the  second  Eanead  with  such  a 
descent  to  the  sphere  of  practical  necessity,  and 
from  that  sphere  also  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
third  and  final  cycle  of  discourse.  One  sees  how 
important  to  the  Lord  this  practical  point  of  view 
is,  from  the  way  He  summons  the  Prophet  to  give 
it  effect ;  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  without  ti- 
midity or  sparing  the  Prophet  must  hold  up  to 
the  people  their  sins.  For  without  the  knowledge 
of  sin  there  is  no  return  (311!'),  and  without  return 
there  is  no  salvation.  This  exhortation,  to  hold 
up  to  the  people  their  sins,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
theme.  For  warning  against  sin  and  exhortation 
to  repent  is  the  undertone  of  all  of  chapts.  Iviii., 
lix.;  and  is  similarly  the  serious,  dark  back- 
ground in  chapts.  l.xiv.-lxvi. 

"  Cry  -with  throat,"  i.  e.,  with  chest-tones, 
with  a  full,  strong  sound  (not  with  suppressed  or 
whispered  sound,  comp.  1  Sam.  i.  13).  Farther, 
the  Prophet  is  not  to  restrain  (liv.  2),  viz.,  his 
voice.  Hj  is  therefore  not  to  spare  his  voice,  and 
accordingly  not  his  hearers  either.  For  a  loud 
caUins;  that  penetrates  m:irrow  and  bone,  strains 
not  only  the  crier  but  hearer  also.  The  Prophet's 
cry  should  penetrate  to  the  quick,  therefore  it  is 
said  to  him  he  must  lift  up  his  voice  like  the 
Shophar.  T31J!'  interchanges  Josh.  vi.  with 
np.  (comp.  vers.  5  and  4,  6,  13).  According  to 
JoSBPHiTS  {Antiq.  V.,  6,  5,  comp.  Jud.  vii.  16), 
ihs  Shophar  \ya3  a  rams-horn  {icpiov  Kepar).  Je- 
rome, too,  remarks  on  Hos.  v.  8  concerning  the 
Shophar :  burxina  pastoralis  est  et  comu  recurvo  effi- 
eilur,  unde  el  qra^ea  /c:/)5ir;i>7  appeUatur."  Comp. 
Leyrer,  in  Herz.,  JR.  Em.  X.,  p.  131. 

2.  Yet  they  seek to  the  LORD. — Virs. 

2-5.  I  share  the  view  of  Delitzsch,  that  1 
before  'HIS  is  to  be  taken  in  an  adversative,  and 
not  a  causal  sense.  For  the  summons  to  hold  np 
importunately  to  the  people  their  sin,  implies  that 
they  do  not  know  their  pin,  that  they  hold  them- 
selves to  be  quite  sinless.  In  contrast  with  this 
(indirectly  expressed)  opinion  of  themselves, 
stands   what  the  people  attempt  with  respect  to 


God.  God's  ways  seem  incomprehensible  to  them. 
That  is,  they  do  not  at  all  understand  how  the 
Lord  can  deal  with  them  as  He  does.  They  think 
they  deserve  reward  and  praise,  and  yet  must  en- 
dure severe  tribulation.  tyiT  (comp.  xxxi.  1)  is 
="to  inquire,  to  find  out  by  a.sking,  to  search 
out."  They  would  know  from  the  Lord  how  His 
treatment  is  to  be  understood.  For  such  is  the 
meaning  of  [ixan'  ''3^^  ni'l,  which  on  its  part  is 
moreover  explanatory  of  iltyiT  TIIN-  But  they 
do  not  stop  with  a  verbal  explanation.  They  de- 
mand a  formal  reply,  i.  e.,  they  would  have  their 
pretended  right  assured  to  them  by  formal,  judicial 
procedure.  As  a  people  that  practice  righteous- 
ness and  has  not  forsaken  the  law  (tDi3tyn=legal 
norm)  of  its  God,  they  demand  of  Jehovah  judicial 
processes  of  righteousness,  i.  e.,  an  impartial  judi- 
cial procedure.  They  appeal,  as  it  were,  from 
Jehovah  to  a  higher,  independent  court,  and  de- 
mand that  Jehovah  shall  appear  before  it.  In  the 
expression  Pl^t  'QSE/D  ''  righteous  judgments," 
there  is  thus  an  indirect  charge  that  Jehovah's 
treatment  of  them  had  been  unjust.  An  impartial 
tribunal  shall  decide,  and  before  this  Jehovah 
Himself  should  appear.  Such  is  the  meaning 
'S  )"l3")p  (substant.  i^^^p   again  only  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

28).  3'2p  is  often  used  for  appearing  before  judg- 
ment or  before  the  lord  and  governor  (xxxi v.  1; 
xli.  1,  5;  xlviii.  16;  Ivii.  3;  Mai.  iii.  5). — Notice 
the  full-sounding  forms  P'^1"!;.  I'^3n;,  (the  latter 
rhyme-like  concluding  the  two  halves  of  the  verse). 
They  paint  the  bold  insolence  displayed. 

In  ver.  3  the  Lord  lets  the  Israelites  themselves 
produce  their  complaint.  We  have  fasted  and 
chastened  ourselves.  Such  is  the  merit  they 
urge.  They  ask  why  it  is  not  acknowledged. — 
This  passage  has  been  urged  as  a  proof  that  our 
book  originated  in  the  exile,  because  from  Zech. 
vii.  3  sqq.  (comp.  viii.  19)  it  appears  that  in  the 
Exile  fasting  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh  and 
tenth  months  came  in  vogue  (comp.  Wiener  It. 
W;  and  Herz.  Jt.  Em.  s.  v.  Fasten),  whereas  the 
Mosaic  law  prescribed  fasting  for  only  one  day  in 
the  year,  viz.,  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
xxiii.  27-32).  In  this  bragging  about  their  fast- 
ing is  found  an  indication  of  that  extension  that 
in  the  Exile  wa3  given  to  the  rite  of  fasting. 
Even  Delitzsch  will  not  be  dissuaded  of  the  idea 
that  here  we  "  have  before  us  a  picture  out  of  the 
life  of  the  exiles."  But  was  that  Isaiah's  task,  to 
give  pictures  from  the  life  of  the  exiles? 

In  that  passage  of  Zech.  we  are  informed  of  an 
embassy,  probably  from  Bethel,  that  made  inqui- 
ry in  Jerusalem,  whether  fasting  in  the  fifth 
month  was  to  be  retained  even  after  the  return  out 
of  the  Exile.  Thereupon  Zechariah  receives  a 
commission  to  answer  the  people  that  they  might 
use  their  pleasure  in  this  respect.  For  fa.sting  as 
eating  was  indifferent  to  the  Lord.  What  other 
divine  service,  better  and  more  rational  (Rom.  lii. 
1),  Jehovah  requires  must  be  known  to  them  from 
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the  words  that  Jehovah  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
by  "the  former  prophets  (D'JtS'K'in  D'X'3:)  when 
Jerusalem  was  inhabited  and  in  prosperity,  and 
the  cities  thereof  round  about  her."  And  then 
follows  vers.  9,  10,  what  sort  of  words  of  former 
propliets  the  Lobd  means:  "  Execute  true  judg- 
ment, and  show  mercy  and  compassions  every  man 
to  his  brother :  and  oppress  not  the  widow,  or 
the  fatherless,  the  stranger  nor  the  poor ;  and  let 
none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in 
your  lieart."  If  it  be  asked  what  words  of  an  old- 
er prophet  Zechariah  means,  only  our  passage  can 
be  first  thought  of.  Of  course  the  agreement  is  not 
verbal;  but  neither  is  there  any  other  passage  that 
does  iigree  verbally  with  that  in  Zechariah.  And 
a?  regards  the  sense,  our  passage  is  the  only  one 
that  in  the  same  way  as  Zechariah  exposes  nega- 
tively the  valuelessness  of  outward  fasting  and  sets 
positively  in  antithesis  to  it  the  true  Xarpsia  that 
is  well-pleasing  to  God.  "  Did  ye  at  all  fast  unto 
me?"the  Lokd  asks  in  Zech.  vii.  5.  The  idea  of 
fasting  here  involves  the  idea  of  solemnizing,  hon- 
oring, sanctifying  in  the  way  of  divine  service,  and 
on  this  depends  the  accusative  suffix  ( "  do  ye  then 
fast  me  ").  Not  my  honor  and  my  interest  did  ye 
seek  in  your  fasting,  is,  then  what  the  Loud  says, 
Zech.  vii.  5.  And  He  says  the  same  in  our  text, 
only  more  extendedly,  in  that  He  charges  the 
Israelites  with  not  having  God  at  all  in  view  or 
in  their  hearts  when  they  fasted,  si  nee  otherwise 
it  were  impossible  for  them  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  on  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  And  as  regards 
the  positive  feature,  our  Prophet  in  vers.  6,  7, 
when  he  admonishes  to  let  go  the  bound,  to  feed, 
entertain,  clothe  the  poor,  actually  says  what 
Zechariali  (vii.  9,  10)  says  with  his  admonition  to 
practise  works  of  righteousness  and  love.  Also 
the  prophet  Joel  utters  a  similar  thought  (Joel  ii. 
12,  13).  By  the  words  "and  with  fasting,  and 
with  weeping  and  with  mourning"  followed  by 
"  and  rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garments," 
he  points  out  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
thefalse  larpe'ia.  Zechariah  may  also  have  though  t 
of  Ezek.  xviii.  5  sqq.  (although  it  by  no  means 
has  for  subject  the  contrast  between  true  and  false 
divine  service)  since  that  is  the  only  place  be- 
side Zechariah  where  the  expression  fipx  D^K/p 
ia  found.  But  our  passage  has  the  most  resem- 
blance to  that  in  Zechariah,  partly  because  it 
speaks  only  of  fasting  and  partly  because  it  con- 
trasts false  and  true  fasting.  There  are  some  other 
particulars  that  favor  the  idea  that  Zechariah  had 
our  passage,  and  also  others  in  chapts.  xl.,  Ixvi.  in 
mind.  Of  inferior  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
expression  ODX  tOSTO  Zech.  vii-  9,  (in  which  we 
have  recognized  a  connection  with  Ezek.  xviii. 
8),  perhaps  includes  also  a  reminiscence  of 
pTf"'D3tya,  Isa.  Iviii.  2,  which  expression,  beside 
here,  is  found  only  Ps.  cxix.  7,  62,  106,  160,  164, 
in  the  form  ')P'1S  '^piZ'p.  It  is  more  important 
that  in  Zech.  vii.  13  we  have  a  very  plain  echo 
of  Isa.  1.  2 ;  Ixv.  12  ;  Ixvi.  4.  For  after  Zecha- 
riah (vii.  9,  10)  had  quoted  what  "the  former 
prophets"  had  demanded  instead  of  the  merely 
outward  fasting,  he  proceeds  in  ver.  11,  with  the 
information  that  Israel  did  not  heed  the  words  of 
those  prophets,  and  that  thereby  a  great  wrath 
came  about  on  the  Lord's   part  (vera.  11,  12). 


Then  it  is  said  further:  ''And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  as  He  cried  and  they  would  not  hear  "  (ver! 
13).  Now  these  words  are  the  reproduction  of  a 
thought  that  in  this  form  is  peculiar  to  chapts.  xl. 
Ixvi.  Thus  in  1.  2  we  have  the  words :  "  Where- 
fore when  I  came  was  there  no  man,  when  I 
called  was  there  none  to  answer  ?"  Afterwards 
we  read:  "  I  called  and  ye  did  not  answer,  I  spake 
and  ye  did  not  hear"  (Ixv.  12).  Finally:  "I 
called  and  there  was  none  answering,  I  spake 
and  they  did  not  hear  "  (Ixvi.  4).  The  fame  form 
of  expression  is  found  with  modification  only  in 
Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  beside.  Thus  in  Jeremiah 
we  read :  "  And  I  spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early 
and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not;  and  I  called  you, 
but  ye  answered  not  "  (vii.  13) ;  and  again  :  "And 
thou  shall  speak  all  these  words  unto  them;  but  they 
will  not  hear  thee ;  thou  shalt  also  call  unto 
them;  but  they  will  not  answer  thee"  (vii.  27). 
Finally  :  "  I  have  spoken  unto  them,  but  they 
have  not  heard  ;  and  1  have  called  unto  lliem, 
but  they  have  not  answered  "  (xxxv.  17).  Such 
are  the  Old  Testament  j^asi.-gcs  in  which  the  said 
form  of  speech  occurs  applied  to  the  people  Is- 
rael. For  it  occurs  already  Job  xix.  16,  but 
there  only  in  relation  to  Job  and  his  servant. 
We  ex-pressly  observe  that  we  have  to  do  here 
only  with  that  form  of  expretsion,  which  to  the 
calling  of  a  superior  oppofcs  the  r.ot  answeiing 
of  an  inferior,  and  not  with  the  opposite  where 
the  superior  refuses  to  answer  the  call  of  an  in- 
ferior. Now  it  is  poEsible  that  the  expression 
was  borrowed  from  Job  xix.  16,  and  applied  to 
the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  Who  did  this 
first  is  the  question.  Any  way  the  words  in  Zech. 
vii.  13  a,  have  most  resemblance  to  lea.  Ixv.  12, 
and  Ixvi.  4.  Now  as  this  kind  of  expression  is 
found  in  Isaiah  only  1.  2  ;  Ixv.  12  ;  Ixvi.  4,  the 
conclusion  is  very  natural  that  Zeihariah  reck- 
oned the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-Ixiv.  to  the  former 
prophets  that  prophesied  in  the  time  "  when 
Jerusalem  still  sat  and  was  quiet  and  its  cities 
round  about  and  the  south,  and  the  plain"  (Zech. 
vii.  7).  For  evidently  vers.  13,  14  are  explana- 
tory of  what  precedes.  It  is  said  wherein  "  the 
great  wrath  "  consisted,  of  which  ver.  12  spoke. 
And  as  the  cause  of  this  wrath  was  said  to  be  that 
the  Israelites  would  not  hear  "  the  law  and  the 
words  which  Jehovah  Sabaothsentby  His  Spirit  by 
the  hand  of  the  former  prophets,"  so,  in  ver.  13  o, 
the  cause  of  the  wrath  is  more  nearly  defined  by 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  contents  of  those 
former  prophecies.  The  conclusion  here  pre- 
sented is  the  judgment  also  of  KuEPEE  Las  Pro- 
phetenih,  d.  A.  B.  p.  291.  Another  proof  of  the 
same  thing  is,  that  the  words:  "made  heavy  their 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear "  (Zech.  vii.  11), 
is  a  quotation  of  Isa.  lix.  1.  And  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  expression  [IK  nnaD  in  general 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  (vi.  10;  lix.  ij.  From  this 
whole  investigation  it  results,  that  wc  have  not  to 
consider  the  words  of  Isa.  Iviii.  3  a,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  an  exile,  but  of  a  contemporary  oi 
Isaiah. 

Although  only  (ne  fast  day  in  the  year  was 
legally  prescribed,  still  voluntary  fast-days  were 
allowed  both  for  individuals,  and  for  (he  whole 
community.  And  there  are  many  texts  to  prove 
that  such  often  occurred.     Comp.  Judg.  xx.  M, 
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1  Sara.  vii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  i.  12 ;  xii.  16  sqq. ;  1 
Kings  xxi.  12;  Joel  i.  14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  9;  2 
Chron.  XX.  3  ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  cix.  24,  etc.  It 
was  just  voluntary  fasting  that  was  liliely  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  work-righteous,  Pharisaical 
boasting  (Luke  xviii.  12).  WBi  r\ii!  is  "  to  re- 
strain, bow,  repress  the  craving"  for  food.  It 
is  the  expression  by  which  the  law  itself  de- 
signated the  inward  side  of  fasting  (Lev.  xvi. 
31 ;  xxiii.  27,  29,  32  ;  Num.  xxix.  7  ;  xxx.  14  ; 
Ps.  XXXV.  13).  "Crucify  the  flesh,"  though  not 
a  literal  rendering,  is  true  to  the  sense  ;  for  tt'SJ 
is  after  all  nothing  else  than  the  inner  flesh, 
fleshly  craving  in  the  extended  sense. 

Ver.  3  6.  To  this  proud,  work-righteous  speech 
of  the  people,  in  which  they  make  the  Lord,  as 
it  were,  the  defendant,  the  Lord  Himself  replies 
by  pointing  them  away  from  worship  in  the  letter 
to  worship  in  spirit,  and  in  truth  (Jno.  iv  ). 
First  He  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  their  way  of 
fasting.  Fasting  ought  to  be  a  divine  worship. 
Thus  it  implies  a  direction  of  the  heart  toward 
Grod.  But  how  can  devotion  be  thought  of  in 
those  who,  while  they  fast,  tiA-n  their  thoughts 
only  to  worldly  profit,  yea,  to  wrangling  and  un- 
righteousness. I'Sn  is  that  which  a,  man  delights 
in,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  transitory  pleasure, 
bat  also  in  the  more  serious  sense  of  business  in- 
terest. In  this  sense  it  even  stands  parallel  with 
J'^3  Job  xxii.  3,  comp.  xxi.  21.  In  Isa.  xliv. 
2S ;  liii.  10  we  see  plainly  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  meaning.  In  our  chapter  ver. 
13  the  word  occurs  twice  again  in  the  sense  of 
irpdy/ia,  nRrjolium  In  Eccl.  iii.  1,  17;  V.  7;  viii. 
6,  it  occurs  in  this  sense,  and  each  time  the  LXX. 
render  it  by  Tvpdyfia.  By  the  expression  NXO 
before  }'3n  the  Prophet  purposes  primarily  a 
paronomasia  with  respect  to  D^'pi'.  But  per- 
hapi,  too,  ]'3n  NSa  (to  touch,  take  hold  of  a 
business,  according  to  the  fundamental  meaning 
pirtingere  ad,  assequi,  comp.  Job.  xi.  7  ;  Ps.  xxi. 
9;  Isa.  X.  10,  14 1  was  a  popular  expression 
current  in  business  life.     The   general  sense  of 

ijyjjn  OD'^yj;-'?^  is  easily  made  out.  The  Pro- 
phet reproaches  the  Israelites  with  combining 
gree-dy  exaction  with  their  fasting.  But  DD'^XJ; 
occasions  difScuIty,  on  which  see  Text,  and  Oram. 
Ver.  4.  But  beside  greedy  harshness  toward 
those  under  them,  the  Israelites  combined  with 
their  fasting  vexatious  strife  that  degenerated  into 
deeds  of  violence  towards  those  of  like  condition. 
Fasting,  instead  of  raising  thera  up  inwardly, 
made  them  moody  to  the  degree  that  they  give 
vent  to  their  ill-humor  by  cudgelings.  Thus 
their  fasting  exercised  even  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence. The  consequence  is  that  the  prayer, 
which  combined  with  such  fasting  they  send  to- 
ward heaven,  is  not  heard.  Q)'?  cannot  possibly 
(with  Hahn")  betaken  in  the  sense  of  «£•  h  ^fiipa 
(Eom.  xiii.  12,  13),  uf  rhva  ^unJf  (Eph.  v.  8). 
Also  Stieb  ascribes  too  much  to  the  expression 
when,  following  Jarchi,  he  takes  it  in  the  sense 
of  "as  becomes  the  day"  (i.  e.,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment). DV3  simply  urges  the  present,  silently 
implying  a  contrast  with  the  past  and  future. 
That  is,  the  Prophet  will  say  nothing  of  the  past 


and  future.  He  only  makes  prominent:  that 
Israel  now,  in  the  present  moment,  does  not  fast 
as  it  ought  to  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  16;  ix.  27;  1 
Kings  xxii.  6).    It  implies  also  the  possibility  of 

doing  better  in  the  future.  In  i)^&\i!rn  the  7  de- 
notes the  intended  effect :  ye  fast  not  so  that 
(the  intended  effect,  to  bring  your  voice  on 
high  (Ivii.  15;  xxxiii.  5)  to  a  hearing)  can  be 
attained.  Fasting  and  praying  go  together,  and 
fasting  is  intended  to  serve  the  prayer  as  an  ac- 
companiment that  recommends  it,  as  say,  with 
reference  to  men,  a  present  is  joined  to  a  petition 
to  make  it  more  effective  (compare  the  texts  cited 
above  on  voluntary  fasting). 

Ver.  5.  The  Prophet  once  more  comprehends 
what  has  been  said,  in  a  question  that  calls  for  a 
negative  response.  Shall  that  (described  vers. 
3  b — 4)  be  a  fast  that  I  choose,  a  day  ■when 
a  man  afflicts  his  soul  ?  We  must  not  (with 
the  VuLG.  Luther  and  many  others  refer  nilin 
'Ul  to  what  follows  {numquid  tale  est  jejunium 
quod  elegi,  per  diem  affligere  hominem  animam 
suamf  VuLG.).  For  the  words  V'iiSl  D^N  7\M}!  DV 
are  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xvi.  31  ;  xxiii.  27, 
32;  Num.  xxix.  7).  One  ou^At  to  fast  so  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Therefore  the  words  '1  Hi:;?  DV 
are  parallel  with  imn3S  UVS.  It  is  indeed  God's 
will  that  a  man  afflict  his  soul,  i.  c,  his  p.sychical 
lusts,  that  he  crucify  the  flesh.  That  is  whole- 
some and  healthy.  But  would  fasting  combined 
with  outrage,  as  described  vers.  3  b — 4,  be  really  a 
wholesome  crucifying  of  the  flesh  ?  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  with  no.  Moreover  that 
is  also  to  be  called  no  fasting  when  one  lays  all 
stress  on  the  outward,  bodily  exercise  (the  aaiia- 
TiKij  yv/ivaaia  1  Tim.  iv.  8)  and  at  this  price 
leaves  the  inward  flesh  wholly  unmolested.  The 
expression  ''sackcloth  and  ashes"  occurs  again 
only  Dan.  ix.  3;  Esth.  iv.  1,  3.  Evidently  Isaiah 
has  also  here  been  the  source  for  later  usage,  for 
in  general  the  language  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  not 
that  of  Daniel  and  Esther. 

3.    Is  not  this  the  fast thine  own 

flesh. — Vers.  6,  7.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  in 
these  two  verses,  which  would  describe  the  fast- 
ing that  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  the  Prophet  says 
nothing  more  of  bodily  mortification.  He  only 
names  the  works  of  righteousness  toward  the  op- 
pressed (ver.  6),  and  beneficence  toward  the  poor 
and  needy.  But  one  must  not  understand  that 
he  positively  rejects  fasting.  When  he  says: 
is  not  that  a  fasting  I  choose  ?  he  assumes 
that  there  will  be  fasting.  What  follows :  to 
loose,  etc.,  only  says  what  should  be  combined 
with  fasting,  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Israelites  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless  the  Pro- 
phet lajys  the  chief  stress  just  on  the  works  men- 
tioned in  vers.  6,  7.  He  assumes  that  the  practice 
of  these  works  also  costs  a  sacrifice  either  of 
bodily  substance,  or  of  inward  resignation  and 
subduing  uncharitable  inclinations.  He  that  sub- 
dues the  flesh  to  the  will  in  this  wise,  practises 
the  true  "afflicting  of  the  soul."  Notice  how  the 
Prophet  is  here  quite  on  the  road  that  reaches 
its  highest  elevation  in  the  declarations  of  Ixvi. 
3.  Also :  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from 
thy  flesh,  is  u,  trace  of  the  broad,  evangelical 
spirit  that  reigns  in  our  passage.  To  the  ques- 
tion :  who  is  my  neighbor  ?  the  answer  is  given 
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here:  every  one  who  ia  of  thy  flesh.  The  an- 
swer does  not  run :  every  one  who  is  of  thy  na- 
tion, or  tribe  (Luke  x.  29  scjq.).  Thus  our  Pro- 
phet here,  too,  rises  far  above  theocratic  narrow- 
ness.   [Comp.  Jas.  i.  27]. 

4.  Then  shall  thy  light to  dwell  in. 

— Vers.  8-12.  The  Prophet  now  gives  a  series 
of  ten  promises  of  glorious  reward  for  those  who 
will  fulfil  the  command  of  the  Lord  in  the  right 
spirit.  He  strings  them  together  like  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  yet  so  that,  after  the  first  four  pro- 
raises,  he  mentions  again  (ver.  9  6,  and  10  a), 
the  conditions,  as  one  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
string  of  pearls  by  an  ornament  of  another  form 
and  color.  The  row  of  promises  consists  of  four 
and  six  members,  among  which  a  certain  parallel- 
iF.m  and  also  a  climax  is  observable.     In  vers.  8- 

9  a,  the  Prophet  describes  in  some  measure  the 
pious  man's  course  of  life.  Rising  out  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  hLs  previous  way  of  life,  the  light  of 
divine  holiness  and  glory  rises  like  the  morning 
dawn  for  the  pious  man — i^pl  "to  split,"  Niph. 
"by  splitting  to  press  forth,"  (comp.  xxxv.  6  ; 
lix.  5).  Heretofore  sick,  he  feels  in  himself  the 
power  of  a  new  life,  by  which,  as  it  were,  new, 
healthy  flesh  grows  on  him,  as  on  the  dead  bones 
Ezekiel  saw  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  5  sq.).  i^^r^S  is  cer- 
tainly derived  most  naturally  from  ']'2^  longum 
esse,  and  denotes  the  new  flesh  that  extends  over 
the  wound,  by  which,  supplanting  that  which  is 
dead,  it  fills  up  the  gaps  and  restores  the  normal 
form  of  the  member,  (comp.  Fleischer  in  Del. 
Comm.  p.  592,  Anm.).  The  word  is  found  only 
here  in  I.saiah,  comp.  Jer.  viii.  22;  xxx.  17; 
xxxiii.  6;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  13  ;  Neh.  iv.  1.  He  that 
has  come  to  the  light,  and  that  has  become 
strong  in  health,  moves  along  the  course  assigned 
him.  This  march  resembles  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. As  before  him  that  goes  in  triumph  are  borne 
or  led  along  the  signs  of  his  victory,  so  the  glory 
of  the  pious  goes  before  him,  i.  e.,  his  righteous 
works.  But  he  does  not  on  this  account  shine  in 
the  brightness  of  his  own  celebrity,  for  he  that  closes 
up  and  holds  together  (comp.  lii.  12)  the  proces- 
sion, and  thus  shows  himself  to  be  the  power  that 
controls  all,  is  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  But  where 
is  the  pious  one,  let  his  course  of  life  be  never  so 
glorious,  that  does  not  need  God?  Therefore  the 
Prophet  comprehends  all  the  rest  together  in  the 
great,  glorious  right  of  petition  of  the  pious  one, 
which  consists  in  this,  that  the  pious  may  ask  for 
everything,  and  never  prays  in  vain  (Matth.  xxi. 
22;  Mark  xi. 24;  Johnxiv.  13sq.).  Ash.asbeen 
remarked,  the  Prophet  in  ver.  9  6-10  a  interrupts 
the  chain  of  promises,  in  order  to  repeat  tlie 
conditions.  What  he  mentions  as  such  is  again 
the  demand  to  forego  every  sort  of  lovelessness 
(ver.  9  6),  and  to  practise  every  sort  of  love  (ver. 

10  a).  As  the  first  thing  to  be  abstained  from,  he 
designates:  not  to  rule  tyrannically,  but  to  take 
away  yokes  wherever  they  exist.  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  (2  Cor.  iii. 
17),  and  love  does  no  evil  toils  neighbor;  it  seeks 
not  its  own;  it  rejoices  not  in  iniquity  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  4  sqq.).  There  is  here  a  certain  climax: 
the  Prophet  evidently  regards  subjugation,  tyr- 
anny, violence  as  the  coarse-st  violation  of  the  law 
of  love.    As  a  more  refined  transgression,  he  re- 


gards the  pointing  (nSty,  inf.)  with  the  fin- 
ger. This,  among  western  nations  as  well  as  among 
orientals,  is  a  gesture  of  contempt,  comp.  Gesen. 
in  loc.  {infamis  digitus,  the  middle  finger ;  Pers. 
II.  33 :  rideto  multum  et  digitum  porrigito  medium, 
Martial,  II.  28,  2).  According  to  Prov.  vi.  13, 
pointing  the  finger  appears  also  as  a  means  of 
malignant  denunciation  and  spiteful  betrayal. 
.  Still  more  refined,  but  not  better  on  that  account, 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  love  by  sacri- 
legious discourse  (comp.  i.  13;  x.  1 ;  Ps.  v. 
6 :  vi.  9,  etc.). — The  demand  to  cease  to  do  evil  is 
followed  by  the  demand  to  do  good  (ver.  10). 
And  vice  omnium  it  is  demanded  that  the 
pious  sacrifice  his  own  hunger  to  the 
hungry,  and  satisfy  the  affiicted  soul. 
For  I  agree  with  Delitzsch  in  the  opinion  that 
iypj  can  mean  nothing  else  here  than  that  after 
which  the  soul,  i.  e.,  here  the  hungry  man's 
prompting  for  nourishment,  craves.  Hence  it  is 
going  too  far,  when  Stieb  et  al.,  following  Je- 
rome, take  W31  in  the  sense  of  life  and  heart. 
For  he  that  is  hungry  after  our  life,  to  him  we 
would  not  owe  it. 

Ver.  11.  In  what  now  follows  we  have  a 
second  row  of  promises  and  made  stronger.  It 
is  composed  of  six  members,  but  in  its  funda- 
mental thought  it  corresponds  to  the  one  of  lour 
members  [that  precedes].  For  underlying  it  is 
the  thought  of  a  life-career,  that  begins  with  the 
morning  and  presses  happily  through  conflicts  of 
every  sort.  But  in  this  succession  of  six  mem- 
bers the  issue  is  different.  That  is,  it  concludes 
with  a  perspective  of  an  activity  (hat  is  richly 
blessed,  and  extends  its  efiiciency  into  the  re- 
motest times.  The  first  promise  of  this  series 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  se- 
ries: liberation  from  the  chains  of  darkness,  rising 
of  light  and  increase  of  it  is  pj'oniised  in  such 
measure,  that  even  the  obscurest  parts  of  that 
darkness  will  have  the  brightness  of  midday. 
(Job  xi.  17;  Ps.  xviii.  29;  xxxvii.  6,  etc.). — Ihe 
second  promise  is  indeed  the  shortest,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  important  of  all:  the  Lord  will  never 
withdraw  His  hand  from  the  pious  one ;  He  will 
abide  with  him  and  guide  him  (Ivii.  18)  in  all  his 
ways.  The  third  promise  assumes  that  cross  and 
conflict  will,  nevertheless,  not  be  wanting  to  the 
pious  one.  For  there  will  be  also  for  him  still 
ninynx,  i.  e.,  hot  places.  Jerome  translates: 
"implehit  splendoribus  animam  tuam."  Hahn 
follows  this  and  translates:  ''and  let  thy  soul  be 
satisfied  with  brightness."  It  is  true,  the  root 
nnS,  nnX,  in  its  fundamental  meaning,  "burn- 

-  T  T  T '  ° 

ing,"  involves  the  meaning  of  "gleaming"  and 
of  "drought."  Hence  on  the  one  hand  ns,  nitens, 
on  the  other  hand  nn'nx  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7)  and  D""n'nX 
(Neh.  iv.  7)  loea  arida.  But  what  is  promised 
already,  ver.  10  b,  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
light,  and  ver.  116.  shows  that  the  Prophet  has 
in  mind  the  refreshing  element  of  water.  He 
promises  satiety  from  it  in  a  two-fold  gradation. 
First,  the  pious  one  shall  want  none,  even  in 
localities  that  for  others  are  arid  deserts.  The 
soul,  i.  e.,  the  need  of  water  shall  be  richly  satis- 
fied, so  that  thereby  the  bones  (thus  the  body 
itself)  become  fresh  and  powerful.  But,  and  this 
is  the  fourth  promise,  the  refreshing  element  shall 
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be  bestowed  on  the  pious  one  in  a  still  greater 
degree.     That  is  to  say,  he  sliall  himself  become 
a  well- watered  garden;  in  fact,  a  richly  flowing 
spring  of  water.     Thus  the  pious  one  shall  be  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  a  lovely,  green,  fruitful  gar- 
den, with  a  glorious  spring  that  never  goes  dry. 
The  expression   HH  [J  is  found   again   only  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  12.     C^  NXIO  is  the  place  of  issue, 
the  flowing  place  for  water   (corap.  xli.  18 ;  Ps., 
evil.  33,  35  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).    In  general  comp. 
i.  30;  11.  3;  Song  of  S.  iv.  12.— Tlie  fifth  promise 
extends  to  the  pious  one  the  prospect  that  he  will 
be  still  beyond  the  period  of  his  life  a  source  of 
blessing,  and  indeed  the  cause  of  a  glorious  re- 
storation:    they   shall    build    (see   Text,  and 
Oram.)    from   thee   (HSn  designates  the  ideal 
originator)  ancient  waste  places,"  means  no- 
thing  else   than ;    thou  wilt  be  the   author  and 
spiritual   director   of   such   buildings   by  which 
ancient  buildings   that  were    destroyed   shall  be 
restored.     The  Prophet  purposely  does   not  say 
that  it  shall  be  just  bodily  children.     Any  way 
it  will  be  children  after  the  Spirit.     Hence,  also, 
in  the  second  clause,  just  the  second  person  sing. 
is  used.     It  were  incomprehensible  why  the  chil- 
dren's building  should  be  mentioned  6e/ore  thatof 
the  father.     On  the  other  hand,  DOlpH  explains 
to  us  the  meaning  of  the  "[00  U3.     One  is,  in- 
deed, tempted  to  do  as  Stibb  and  others  do,  and 
refer  the  second  clause  to  new  buildings,  since 
ini  in,  as  a  rule,  points  to  the  future,  and  since 
great  men  are  wont  not  merely  to  restore,  but  also 
to   found  new  institutions.      But    in   Ixi.  4,   the 
Prophet  repeats  this  expression  with  some  modi- 
fications, and  there,  according  to  the  context,  only 
restoration  can  be  meant.    Added  to  this,  Qlp  in  Pi- 
lel  designates  essentially  "  rising  up  again,"  and  the 
predicates  inj  and  ^?1I2''P  equally  refer  to  restor- 
ation,   ini  ^n  (notice  that  it  does  not  say  '1 1117) 
is  ased  of  the  past  also  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;    Ps. 
xc.  1. — The  sixth  promise  extends  to  the   pious  one 
the  prospect  of  honorable  surnames,  the  praise  of 
having   deserved   well    of  his  country.      A  T1J 
ypS  is  one  that  walls  up  (comp.  Ezek.  xxii.  30 ; 
2  Kings  xii.  13)  what  is  shattered  ("fjS  xxviii.  21 ; 
XXX   13),  thus  a   repairer   of   human   dwellings. 
But,  in  order  to  dwell  comfortably  in  a  land,  men 
must  be  able  to  go  to  one  another,  commerce  and 
intercourse  must  be  possible.  Hence  the  additional 

title  restorer  of  the  paths.  r\2wh,  "  to  dwell 
in,"  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  both,  since,  in 
order  lo  dwell,  i.  e.,  for  comfortable  and  secure 
dwelling  in  a  land,  both  are  necessary,  good 
dwellings  and  good  roads.  nS'HJ  is  a  poetic 
word  with  no  technical  reference,  and  hence 
suitable  for  designating  any  sort  of  way  (comp. 
Leykee's  article  "Strassen  in  Palaestina;"  Herz. 
R.  JEnc.  XV.  p.  157  sqq.). — One  sees,  especially 
from  ver.  12,  that  the  Prophet,  who  here  still  be- 
fore the  Exile  preaches  repentance  to  his  nation, 
has  yet  always  in  mind  the  great  future  of  resto- 
ration. So  it  is  characteristic  that,  to  the  pious 
of  his  day,  as  a  last  and  most  glorious  reward,  he 
presents  the  prospect,  that  by  him,  too,  shall 
pe  exercised  blessed  influences  on  Israel's  re- 
installation in  its  land. 


5.  If  thou  turn -hath  spoken  it. — Vers. 

13,  14.  Isaiah's  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
provoked  the  Lokd  especially  by  two  things. 
First  by  an  excess  that  was  not  demanded ;  that 
is  by  fasting  much  more  than  was  commanded. 
They  fancied  that  by  this  outward  exercise  they 
could  bribe  the  Lord  and  wipe  out  scores  with 
Him.  But  then  they  let  themselves  be  caught  in 
doing  too  little.  They  were  as  lax  about  keeping 
the  Sabbath  as  they  were  strict  about  fasting. 
The  Sabbath  was  Jehovah's  day.  Keeping  it 
holy  was  a  sure  sign  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  and 
easily  tested.  Thus  the  Prophet  demands  a 
right  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  condition 
of  glorious,  theocratic  blessing  (comp.lvi.  2).  The 

doing  or  dispatching  business  (l'3.n  comp.  onver.  3 
and  Text,  and  O.,  where  see  Tr.'s  note)  is  just  the 
foot  whose  tramp  desecrates  the  holy  ground  of  tlie 
Sabbath.  From  the  mouths  of  those  that  did  not 
heartily  serve  the  Lord,  one  may  often  have 
heard  utterances  that  the  celebration  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  a  burden,  that  interfered  with  all  busi- 
ness and  occupation  (Amos  viii.  5).  Opposed  to 
this  the  Prophet  demanded  that  men  shall  call 
the  Sabbath  a  delight  {Up  again  only  xiii. 
22).  It  merits  this  name  as  the  universal  friend 
of  man,  that  brings  rest  and  refreshment  to  all 
that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden.  But,  as  being 
holy  to  Jehovah,  it  deserves  the  name  honorable 
(13;?0  to  be  highly  honored).    But  the  Israelites 

should  practically  honor  it  also  by  not  doing 
their  oivn  ■ways,  and  not  going  about  their 
trade  and  occupation  (r\WVO^  far  from  making, 
without  making  or  doing),  by  not  doing  their 
own  business  (see  on  ver.  3)  and  by  not  carrying 
on  conversation.  The  expression  131  131  is 
found  again  viii.  10.  The  sense  differs  with  the 
context.  In  many  passages  it  has  no  pregnant 
sense  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  28  ;  xliv.  18;  2  Kings  v. 
13;  Job  ii.  13;  Prov.  xxv.  11).  But  there  are 
also  passages  where  it  has  (Deut.  xviii.  20;  Isa. 
viii.  10 ;  Jer.  xxix.  23  ;  xxxiv.  5 ;  Ezek.  xii.  25, 
28;  xiv.  9;  2  Sam.  vii.  7).  According  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  Sabbath  should  be  a  day  of  joy 
(comp.  Oehler  in  Herz.  H.  Enc.  XIII.  p.  199). 
Could  it  be  exacted  of  all  Israelites  that  on  this 
day  only  weighty  words  should  proceed  from 
their  mouth  ?  Certainly  not.  Bu'  business  con- 
versation could  properly  be  forbidden.  On  the 
Sabbath  no  business  must  be  transacted,  neither 
by  works  nor  by  words.     Thus  131  is  here  about 

T  T 

the  same  as  irpayiia  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  2 ;  Judg. 
xviii.  7,  18,  etc.).  Let  the  Israelite  practically 
honor  the  Sabbath  in  this  way  and  he  will  de- 
light himself  in  Jehovah  Himself.  He  will 
serve  the  Lord  with  inmost  satisfaction,  and  the 
Lord  on  His  part  will  bestow  upon  Him  the 
highest  honor  and  the  highest  enjoyment.  I 
will  cause  thee  to  ride,  I  w^ill  feed  thee 
are  citations  from  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  comp.  xxxiii. 
29.  To  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth  de- 
notes exaltation  above  all  other  nations.  Instead 
of  "  eating  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father,"  the 
original  text  in  Deuteronomy  reads' "  eat  the  in- 
crease of  the  fields  ;  and  He  "(Jehovah)  made  hira 
to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
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flinty  rock."  These  expressions  are  compressed 
in  our  text,  and  an  expression  used  instead  that 
recalls  the  promises  given  to  the  fathers  in  refer- 


ence to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17  ; 
xiii.  5,  etc.).  On  "  For  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,"  etc.,  see  on  i.  20 ;  xl.  5. 


b)    To  the  complaint  of  the  people  concerning  Jehovah's  inability  Is  opposed  the 

charge   of  moral   corruption. 

Chapter  LIX.  1-8. 

1  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  'shortened,  that  it  cannot  save ; 
Neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear : 

2  But  your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your  God 
And  your  sins  'have  hid  His  face  from  you,  that  He  will  not  hear. 

3  For  your  hands  are  defiled  witli  blood 
And  your  fingers  with  iniquity  ; 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  "hath  muttered  perverseness. 

4  None  "calleth  for  justice,  nor  any  pleadeth  for  truth  ; 
They  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak  lies ; 

They  conceive  mischief,  and  bring  forth  iniquity. 
6  They  hatch  ^cockatrice'  eggs 
And  weave  the  spider's  web : 
He  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth, 
And  'that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into  a  viper. 

6  Their  webs  shall  not  become  garments. 

Neither  shall  they  cover  themselves  with  their  works 

Their  works  are  works  of  iniquity, 

And  the  act  of  violence  is  in  their  hands. 

7  Their  feet  run  to  evil. 

And  they  make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood : 
Their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity  ; 
"Wasting  and  Mestruction  are  in  their  paths. 

8  The  way  of  peace  they  know  not ; 

And  there  is  no  'judgment  in  their  "goings: 
They  have  made  them  crooked  paths : 
Whosoever  goeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace. 


1  Or,  havb  made  him  hide. 

s  Or,  that  which  is  sprinkled  is  as  if  there  brake  out  a  viper. 

•  too  short  to  save,  too  dull  to  hear.  ,,.      ■  .■  „ 

«  appeals  with  justice,  there  is  no  one  thai  woul4  judge  impartially. 

•  tracks. 


'  Heb.  tyreaking. 


'  Or,  adders. 
^  Or,  right. 

t>  dcvi^eth  wickedncsB. 
d  basilisk. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  8.  D'bnnn  direct  causative  Hiph.  with  ^-j'S  as 

e.  g..  in  Gen.  1.  C ;  Ezek.  xxii.  26;  xlii.  20. Tr\pT\  also 

direct  causative  Hiph. ;  comp.  moreover,  aa  regards  the 
expression,  liv.  8. 

Ver.  3.  The  word  Ssj:  is  ioand  only  here  and  Lam. 
iv.  14,  where  the  words  013  'SxJJ  are  evidently  taken 
from  our  text.  The  form  Sxjb  is  irregular.  The  prefix 
:  denotes  a  Niphal  form,  whereas  Sxj  appears  as  a  Pual 
or  passive  of  Poel.  The  root  Sn J  (ki  ndred  to  h};^  fasti- 
divitl  occurs  again  in  the  sense  It  "impurum,  profanum 
esse,"  in  the  Hiph.  in  Ixiii.  3,  on  the  other  hand  often  in 
later  writers:  Zeph.  iii.  1 ;  Mai.  i.  7, 12;  Ezra  ii.  62;  Neh. 
vii.  64;  Dan.  i.  8. Thus  h»h  i^  bad  Hebrew  both  ma- 
terially and  formally.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  expres- 


sion was  purposely  taken  by  the  Prophet  from  popular 
language,  in  order,  by  the  bad  word,  to  designate  the 
more  graphically  the  bad  thing.  The  root,  which  ori- 
ginally belongs  more  to  the  Aramaic  dialect,  only  pene- 
trated into  the  Hebrew  Scripture  language  at  a  later 
date,  as  the  p.issages  quoted  show. One  m.ay  not  ren- 
der njnn  'to  murmur,"  which  would  make  nonsense 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  Ps.  xxxv.  28 ;  Ixxi.  24; 
Job  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  viii.  9.  The  tongue  (or  pal.ate)  in  all 
these  passages  is  personified,  and  treated  as  the  inner 
source  of  what  the  lips  outwardly  express  aloud.  Ge- 
SENios  (,Thes.  p.  364)  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of 
Gdssetitjs,  that  "  n  JH  non  reperitur  cum  parte  magis  ex- 
trinseca,  nempeT\3\i!,  ctsic  aliquam  servatintrinsecitatem." 
And  that  is  correct.  By  ]lty^  nJH  the  same  thing  Is 
affirmed  of  the  tongue  that  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  it 
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when  it  i3  said  of  it,  that  a  high  song  of  praise  (DOH 

Pa.  IXTi.  17),  honey  and  milk  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  11),  malig- 
nity (Job  XX.  12),  pain  and  wickedness  (1^3.  x.  7)  are  un- 
der the  tongue,  or  that  pleasant  doctrine  is  on  the  ton- 
gue (Prov.  xxxi.  26),  or  tliat  wickedness  is  in  the  tongue 
(Job  vi.  30).  All  these  expressions  must  be  regarded  as 
metaphors,  becauso  in  allof  Ihem  the  outward,  irrational 
organ  is  substituted  for  the  inward  rational  organ. 


Ver.  6.  rmin  S.^-  f^^y-,  comp.  ?li  i.  6,  from  ^^I  "to 
press  together ;"  it  is  a  passive  participial  form,  as  e.  g. 
^}n,  miD.  with  the  rare  feminine  ending  H— 

T 

Ver.  8.  n3  the  totality  of  the  ways,  comp.  c.  g.,  xxii. 

T 

11 ;  xxvii.  4. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Behold -not   hear. — Vers.  1,  2.     "Ver. 

1  implies  a,  double  reproach  which  Israel  lets 
fall  beside  that  in  Hi.  2,  3.  In  the  latter  they 
had  reproached  Him  with  injustice-  Here  they  let 
it  be  understood  that  Jehovah  either  lacks  the 
necessary  strength  of  hand  {'■''"T  mi'p  comp.  on 
1.  2)  or  else  hearing.  The  expression  ]IN  mUD 
does  not  .^lignify  unwillingness  to  hear,  but  inability 
to  hear,  deafness,  as  in  (Ji-en.  xlviii.  10  "  the  eyes 
of  Israel  were  heavy  from  age"  signifies  the 
pliysical  weakness  of  the  eye.s,  wherefore  it  is 
added  "  he  could  not  see."  The  expression  ^^^ 
used  of  the  ear  occurs  again  only  vi.  ]0;and  in 
Zech.  vii.  11  as  a  quotation  from  our  text  (comp. 
on  Iviii.  6  sqq.).  In  ver.  2  is  given  the  real  rea- 
son for  Israel's  mournful  fate.  It  is  their  sins 
that  raise  a  partition-wall  between  them  and 
their  God,  and  make  Him  hide  His  face  from 
them  BO  that  He  does  not  hear. 

2.  For  your  hands not  know  peace. 

— Vers.  3-8.  In  this  section  the  Prophet  speci- 
fies the  sins  of  Israel,  showing  that  it  is  wholly 
penetrated  by  sin,  and  that  the  outward  mani- 
festation exactly  corresponds  to  the  corrupt  inte- 
rior. He  first  points  to  the  hands  spotted  with 
blood.  Then  he  says  that  guilt,  offence  clings  to 
their  fingers,  by  which  he  would  only  express, 
that  this  blood  came  not  on  their  fingers  by  acci- 
dent, but  by  actual  trespass.  He  distributes  the 
notion  ''blood-guiltiness"  to  the  palms  and  fingers 
according  to  the  law  of  parallelism-  The  lips 
speak  lies  loud  and  audibly,  while  the  tongue 
devises  wickedness,  which  is  set  in  operation  by 
means  of  the  lies.  There  prevails  here,  too,  the 
antithesis  between  what  is  outward  and  what  is 
inward.  In  ver.  4  there  underlies  the  same  anti- 
thesis. I  have  no  doubt  that  pli3  >?Tp  desig- 
nates the  judicial  invocatio  {in  jus  vocare,  icalelv 
in-j  (5i'/c7?v);  soCoccEjus,  Gesen.,  Matjrer,  Kno- 
BEL.  For  first,  in  this  way  the  two  clauses  of 
the  half  of  the  verse  most  beautifully  correspond. 
The  first  treats  of  the  complainant,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  the  fate  liis  complaint  has  with  the  Judge. 
Moreover  Job  xiil.  22  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
the  general  sense  "to  call"  may,  according  to 
the  context,  acquire  the  meaning  of  a  forensic 
act,  as  that  of  the  call  proceeding  from  the  com- 
plainant to  appear  at  the  bar  of  judgment  and  to 
justification.  If  we  take  Nip  in  the  sense  of 
KTiphnaeiVj  as  Delitzscii  does  ("no  one  gives 
public  testimony  with  righteousness"),  it  would 
be  giving  too  much  meaning  to  Kip  and  to 
Kriphaauv.  If  one  were  to  take  it  with  Stibr  in 
the  sense  "no  one  calls  (appeals)  to  righteous- 
ness, raises  his  voice  for  it,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  it  and 
for  it,"  that  would  be  to  attach  too  much  mean- 
ing to  the  prefix  3-  I  translate  :  there  is  no  one 
that  appeals  with  righteousness,  and  there  ia  no 


one  that  is  judged  with  faithfulness  (impartially). 
One  could,  as  most  do,  translate  HiJiyj  also  by 
"who  conducts  his  cause."  But  the  Niph.  pri- 
marily means  ''to  bejudged"  (Ps.ix.20;  xxxvii. 
33 ;  cix.  7) ;  and  this  meaning  seems  to  me  to 
suit  better  here,  since  Hjir  (as  in  Job  xiii.  28) 
would  better  answer  to  Kip  in  the  sense  denoted 
before,  and  OS'dy  does  not  mean  "  to  defend  one's 
self"  but  "  to  go  to  law,  lUigare,"  and  thus  in- 
cludes the  complainant.  According  to  our  mean- 
ing the  complainant's  aim  at  wrong  is  judged,  but 
also  the  judges  treat  the  cause  with  no  fidelity  or 
love  of  truth.  njlOX  answers  here  to  the  idea 
pipf  as,  c.  g.,  Ps.  xcvi.  13 ;  Prov.  xii.  17  ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  23  etc.  Now  where  such  things  come  to 
light,  there  must  be  something  lacking  within. 
There,  instead  of  the  living  God,  emptiness, 
vanity,  nothingness  must  be  the  refuge  in  which 
trust  is  placed  ;  there,  too,  lies  must  serve  as  in- 
dispensable aids  (Nl"«t'"1D1  see  Iviii.  9).  In 
general  the  natur.al  law  is  observed :  as  the  seed, 
so  the  fruit.     What  is  conceived  within  as  the 

germ  of  the  731'  (weary  trouble  with  the  sec- 
condary  notion  of  what  is  baneful,  a  curse,  espe- 
cially in  Eccl.  i.  3;  ii.  10  sqq.,  etc.,  comp.  Job.  v. 
6,  7  ;  Ps.  vii.  17)  comes  to  light  in  an  aggravated 
form  as  PX  (vanum,  malum  in  the  double  sense  of 

the  word).  The  notion  |1N  is  stronger  than  '^S-^ 
since  it  expresses  more  strongly  both  the  idea  of 
vanity,   illusiveness,   as  well   as  that  of  moral 

wickedness.  Moreover  both  conceptions  (TOV 
and  ]1N)  are  often  conjoined,  not  only  in  pas- 
sages that  more  or  less  literally  coincide  with 
ours  (Job  XV.  35  ;  Ps.  vii.  15),  but  elsewhere  also 
(Ps.  X.  7;  xo.  10;  Iv.  11.) 

In  vers.  5,  6,  by  a  double  image,  the  Prophet 
expresses  the  thought  that  the  inward  corruption 
of  the  people  reveals  itself  outwardly  by  corres- 
ponding works.  He  compares  the  Israelites  to 
poisonous  serpents  that  produce  poisonous  eggs, 
and  to  poisonous  spiders  that  draw  out  of  their 
body  a  banefiil  web.  In  ver.  5  a  the  comparisons 
.stand  side  by  side  in  their  general  import.  But 
ver.  5  b  there  is  mentioned  first  a  double  destruc- 
tive use  of  the  basilisk's  egg.  Either  one  eats  it, 
and  dies  of  it ;  or  the  broken  egg  divides  itself 
as  an  adder,  i.  e.,  lets  slip  out  through  the  crack 
the  poisonous  adder,  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
foot  of  him  that  treads  on  it  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Thus 
the  works  of  the  Israelites  are  on  the  one  hand 
positively  ruinous,  on  the  other  hand  they  -ap- 
pear as  useless,  unreliable,  consequently  also  as 
indirectly  ruinous.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  Israel- 
ites are  thought  of  as  spiders  that  produce  a  web, 
there  their  products  prove  useless  for  protecting 
garments.     Consequently  the  conduct  of  the  Is- 
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raelites  is  altogether  the  product  of  an  inward 
corruption,  and  in  every  respect,  in  part  useless 
and  thus  indirectly  pernicious  (pN"''E';?D),  in  part 
directly  and  positively  ruinous  (Don   13!S). 

Vers.  7  and  8  continue  the  effort  to  hold  up  to 
Israel  the  manifoldness  of  its  sinful  ways.  It  is 
as  if  the  Prophet,  having  in  ver.  6  spoken  of  the 
sinful  works  of  the  hands,  would  now  describe 
the  participation  of  the  feet  in  these  works.  This 
he  does  by  means  of  a  citation.  For  the  entire 
first  half  of  ver.  7  is  taken  from  Prov.  i.  16  (as 
on  the  other  hand  Paul  in  Kora.  iii.  15-17  gives 
a  free  citation  of  our  vers.  7,  8  a).  Also  the 
words  their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  in- 
iquity are  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Prov.  vi.  18  since  the  expression 
tlS  nOtSriD  occurs  only  in  these  two  passages, 

and  also  the  second  half  of  Prov.  vi.  18  is  only  a 
variation  of  the  first  half  of  chap.  i.  16.  In  the 
last  number  of  ver.  7  as  also  in  vet.  8,  the  Pro- 
phet appears  to  have  intended  to  show  how  Is- 


rael had  by  its  sins  polluted  everything  even 
that  was  called  a  way.  Hence  it  is  said  at  the 
close  of  ver.  7  that  -wasting  and  destruction 

(li.  19 ;  Ix.  18)  is  in  their  paths   (n^TDIp  the 

beaten  road  ;  notice  the  antithesis  to  p3t?l  It?) ; 
then  ver.  8  "JIT  "the  way"  and  nnjjm  "the 
wagon  tracks,  orbitae,"  are  described  as  devoid 
of  peace  and  judgment,  and  the  HUTIJ  "the  foot- 
paths" are  made  crooked  by  them  (in  their  in- 
terest on?).  "The  way  of  peace"  is  an  expres- 
sion that  occurs  only  here,  and  as  a  citation  from 
this  text  in  Luke  i.  79  and  Rom.  iii.  17.  Also 
in  writing  these  clauses  the  Prophet  had  un- 
doubtedly in  mind  passages  in  Proverbs  like 
Prov.  ii.  8,  9,  15.  The  concluding  clause  of  ver. 
8:  whosoever  goeth  therein,  etc.,  corres- 
ponds to  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  is  a  sort 
of  recapitulation  of  all  that  was  said  concerning 
the  ways  of  the  Israelites.  That  is,  the  result  is 
that  every  one  that  goes  thereon  learns  not  to 
know  peace  {viz.  practically,  xlvii.  8 ;  Jer.  xx.  20). 


2.    THE  TRANSITION  UPWARD. 

a)  The  transition  from  the  Mournful  Present  to  the  Blessed  Future  by  means  of 
the  Nation's  Penitent  Confession. 

Chap.  LIX.  9-15  a. 

9      Therefore  is  "judgment  far  from  us, 
Neither  doth  justice  overtake  us : 
We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity ; 
For  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  darkness. 

10  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind, 
And  we  grope  as  if  we  had  no  eyes : 

We  stumble  at  noonday  as  in  the  'night ; 
°  We  are  in  desolate  places  as  dead  men. 

11  We  roar  all  like  bears, 
And  mourn  sore  like  doves : 

We  look  for  "judgment,  but  there  is  none ; 
For  salvation,  but  it  is  far  off  from  us. 

12  For  our  transgressions  are  multiplied  before  thee, 
And  our  sins  testify  against  us  : 

For  our  transgressions  are  with  us  ; 
And  as  for  our  iniquities,  we  know  them. 

13  In  transgressing  and  lying  against  the  Loed, 
And  departing  away  from  our  God, 
Speaking  oppression  and  revolt. 

Conceiving  and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

14  And  "judgment  is  turned  away  backward, 
And  justice  standeth  afar  off: 

For  truth  is  fallen  in  the  street, 
And  equity  cannot  enter. 

15  "Yea,  truth  faileth ; 

And  he  that  departeth  from  evil  'maketh  himself  a  prey. 


•  Or,  is  accounted  mad, 

•  right. 


<>  twiUght. 


I  Am<^  the  flourishing  (with  life)  as  tne  aeaa. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

See  List  for  the  recurrence  of  the  words :    Ver.  9. 

nn'j:— nSiix.  ver.  lo.  mi,  oomp.  -^wp. 

Ver.  10.  Heparag.  accented  the  first  time,  the  second 
time  unaccented,  seems  to  me  to  be  with  reference  to 
merely  rhetorical  effect,  corresponding  only  to  the  out- 
ward difference  between  U"^'\p  and  DTJ?  j^N  (xl.  29). 

TO33  with  the  preposition  omitted,  comp.  i.  25 ;  v. 

18,  29;'x.  14;  xxviii.  21. [OU/K  is  an  adjectiye  form 

from  rpK?  pinguis  fu.it,  like  ifDX,  3IDX,  jiTX.  The 
Prophet  could  write  WiOUlX  but  he  coined  a  new  word 
in  order  to  intimate  that  he  would  have  the  word  taken 
in  more  than  the  common,  in  an  intensified  sense. 
Judg.  iii.  29  |D!y  is  used  parallel  with  '7'n-K;'X:  they 
smote  ten  thousand  MoabitesVn    E/'K-SdI    tOtf-Sa. 

._  .  t:       I-t         t 

Also  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  31  D''30ti'D  is  placed  in  parallelism 


GHAMMATICAL. 

with    D'"Hn3    (comp.  Isa.  x.  16).     Since   the   words 

'D3  D'JDiJ'Sa  as  far  as  IjSe'J  stand  in  the  same  gram- 

:  -  T 

matical  relation  as  WJJ  □'in!f3,  and  correspond  to 
these  words  in  parallelism,  they  must  have  an  analo- 
gous sense.  There  lies  in  the  former  the  same  antithe- 
sis as  in  the  latter.    See  Exeg.  and  Orit.. 

Ver.  12.  U3  r\Pii}f  comp.  iii.  9;  and  as  regards  the 
singular  predicate  with  the  plural  subject  comp.  i.  6; 
xxxiv.  13  ;  XXXV.  9. 

Ver.  13.  j'Id:  inf.  absol.  Niph.  from  J1D,  comp.  Zeph. 

T 

i.  6. nn,  1  jn  are  inff.  abss.  Poel  from  nin  and  njn ; 

T  T  T  T 

they  both  occur  only  here.  They  are  evidently  meant 
for  a  paronomasia. 

Ver.  14.  The  discourse  returns  to  the  verb.  fin. 

Ver.  16.  '7'7int!'D,  with  reflexive-causal  meaning ; 
comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  0. 


EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  From  the  present,  whose  contemplation  he 
begins  in  chap.  Iviii.,  the  Prophet  would  prepare 
a  way  for  him.^elf  to  behold  the  remote  future. 
The  sins  and  vice.s  of  the  present,  which  he  had 
to  oppose  to  the  people's  charge  of  injustice  on 
God's  part,  prevent  the  coming  of  the  salvation 
to  which  the  people  had  a  certain  right  as  to 
something  promised.  Hut  these  sins  can  be  blot- 
ted out,  a  way  to  Israel's  right  to  salvation  can 
be  made,  if  Israel  repents.  That  will  come 
about.  Hence  in  the  present  section  the  Prophet 
describes  the  penitent  Israel.  That  this  repent- 
ance may  appear  spontaneous  and  real,  he  lets 
Israel  itself  speak.  He  was  the  more  moved  to 
do  this,  as  he  comprehends  together  relative  and 
absolute  present,  and  accordingly  would  include 

himself  and  his  own  time.  With  p  /i',  ''there- 
fore" (ver.  9),  the  Israelites  join  on  to  the  charge 
of  the  Prophet.  They  admit  thereby  tbat  their 
sins  are  the  cause  of  their  sad  condition,  which 
they  now  proceed  to  describe  (vers.  9-11).  To 
this  "'therefore"  corresponds  the  causal  ^D,  "for," 
ver.  12;  what  they  should  know  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Prophet's  charges,  that  they  now 
prove  by  a  candid  confession  of  sin  (vers.  12  15  a). 
In  direct  contrast,  therefore,  with  that  bold  state- 
ment, Iviil.  2,  3,  that  Jehovah  was  unjust  toward 
His  people,  Israel  here  confesses  emphatically, 
in  a  double  turn  of  discourse  intertwined  lilce  a 
chain,  and  in  connection  with  the  mirror  of  its 
sins  that  the  Prophet  holds  before  it,  lix.  2-8 
that  its  wretchedness  is  the  consequence  of  its 
sin  (vers.  9-11),  and  its  sin  is  the  cause  of  its 
wretchedness  (vers.  12-15  a). 

2.  Therefore far  off  from  us,  vers.  9-11. 

With  therefore  begins  a  great  and  important 
turn  m  the  discourse.  Israel  no  longer  boasts 
of  its  righteousness  and  innocence,  as  in  Iviii.  2, 
3,  but_  confesses  tliat  the  Prophet  was  entirely 
right  in  his  accusations,  lix.  2-8;  it  confesses 
that  on  account  of  these  sins  its  right  is  far  from 
it.  But  what  strange  confession  of  sin  is  this 
when  Israel  says :  On  accoimt  of  my  sins  I  rightlv 
do  not  receive  my  right ;  right  is  done  me  that  I 
Buffer  'Wrong.     Evidently  there  is  implied  here 


a  double  right.  On  the  one  hand  there  exists 
for  Israel  an  absolute  right,  that  is  founded  on 
its  election  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  and  on  the 
promise  given  to  the  fathers  and  often  repeated 
afterwards.'  This  is  the  right  (D3tyO)  and  the 
righteousness  (HplS)  spol<en  of  in  vers.  9  and 
11.  By  virtue  of  this  right  a  wrong  .seems  to  have 
happened  to  Israel  when  it  has  been  conquered, 
oppressed,  carried  off  captive  by  the  heathen. 
But  such  times  of  distress  are  only  obscurations 
of  right,  i.  6.  transitory  veilings  of  that  right  that 
stands  immovable  as  the  sun,  occasioned  bv  Is- 
rael's sin  for  the  time  being,  that  makes  necessary 
the  manifestations  of  God's  relative  right,  i.  e. 
transitory  moments  and  periods  of  punishment. 
In  ver.  9  now,  the  people  confess  that  tlie  present 
obscuration  of  its  (absolute)  right  is  not  an  abso- 
lute, but  only  a  relative  injustice,  ;'.  c.  in  relation 
to  its  present  misbehaviour  a  well  founded  right. 
That  Israel  itself  speaks,  and  that  it  is  not  solely 
the  Prophet  that  declares  of  Israel  that  it  has 
come  to  a  right  view,  is  evidently  intended,  so 
that  Israel's  confession  of  repentance  may  be 
lieard  from  its  own  mouth,  thus  from  the  most 
reliable  source,  and  also  as  a  voluntary  one. — 

The  expression  HplS  UrKTl  xS  recalls  the 
niD-13  or  ^r'm  n'iSSp  of  Deut.  xxviii.  2,  15. 
Comp.  also  Isa.  xxxv.  10;  li.  11.  From  ver._  9  ft 
and  on,  this  condition  of  Israel  devoid  of  its  right 
is  described  in  figures.  The  people  compare  it 
to  the  situation  of  those  that  in  darkness 
hope  for  light,  and  yet  never  see  the  hope  ful- 
filled. Next  they  compare  themselves  in  their 
helplessness  and  want  of  coun.sel  to  blind  men 
that  grope  along  by  touching  the  wall.  Fur- 
ther they  compare  themselves  to  the  blind  that 
stumble  at  midday  as  in  the  twilight;  then 
to  the  dead,  i.  e.  to  the  shades  of  the  dead  that 
move  among  the  living,  strengthless  and  without 
support,  with  tottering  gait  (comp.  the  nficuJiva 
Kilp^'n  or  ipi^n  avi'iponav,  Fr.  V.  NaegEMBACH, 
Homer.  TheoLVW.,  ?  25).  The  word  D'jnKJN, 
which  occurs  only  here,  can,  in  ray  opinion,  only 
mean  "  the  fat,"  i.  e.  those  in  vigorouB  life,  in 
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contrast  with  the  unsubstantial  shades.  So  also 
Delitzsch,  Seinecke,  Rohling,  etc.  See 
Texl.  and  Oram.  The  light  of  midday  does  not 
help  the  blind ;  he  stumbles  any  way.  It  does 
not  help  the  shade  of  a  dead  man  to  move  about 
in  the  environment  of  men  rejoicing  in  life ;  he 
totters  and  ia  unsteady  just  the  same.  One  might 
say  that  then  it  ought  to  read  D"Jl!/X3  □''nOJ. 
But  the  intention  of  making  the  last  member  of 
the  parallelism  like  the  first  prevails.  The  ex- 
planations :  ''  as  the  dead  in  darkness,  or  in  deso- 
late places,  or  in  fat  regions,"  partly  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  parallelism,  partly  are  ungrara- 
matical.  But  one  must  now  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance frotu  the  image.  What  woidd  the  Prophet 
say  by  this  figure?  I  am  surprised  that  even 
Delitzsch  here  follows  in  the  steps  of  Knobel, 
and  thinks  he  must  find  the  Prophet's  point  of 
view  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Exile,  and  that 
the  meaning  is :  When,  after  his  conquest  over 
Croesus,  Cyrus  hesitated  to  march  against  Baby- 
lon, hope  and  fear  unceasingly  alternated  in  the 
souls  of  the  Exiles.  Verily,  the  Prophet's  stand- 
point is  one  much  higher,  his  circuit  of  vision  a 
mnch  broader  one.  He  would  here  even  pave 
the  way  to  the  distant  views  of  chapters  Ix.  sqq. 
The  thing  that  hinders  the  appearance  of  the 
deeds  of  salvation  there  promised,  is  Israel's  sin. 
Let  the  partition  wall  of  sin  be  cleared  away  by 
knowledge  of  it  and  proper  fruits  of  repentance, 
then  can  the  Lord  arise  to  put  Israel  in  posses- 
sion of  its  right.  Wherever  and  whenever  Israel 
truly  recognizes  its  misery  and  the  cause  of  it,  it 
must  so  speak  as  is  here  represented.  For  there 
it  must  measure  its  situation  by  the  measure  of 
God's  promises,  and  must  ask  itself:  Am  I  what, 
as  the  people  of  God,  I  ought  to  be  ?  Tlien  it 
must  see  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  its 
situations — now  high  up,  then  deep  down ;  at 
one  time  unrighteously  dominated  over,  at  ano- 
ther unrighteously  dominating — and  confess  that 
Israel  can  only  find  its  eternal,  inalienable  right 
in  and  with  its  God. 

Ver.  11.  Israel  compares  itself  to  bears  growl- 
ing for  hunger  (illustrative  passages  from  the 
classics  find  in  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II.,  p.  134), 
and  to  doves  that  for  like  reason  plaintively  coo 
and  sigh  {ibid.  II.,  p.  539  sq.).  HDn  and  njH 
are  nearly  related  in  sound  and  meaning.  The 
first  is  used  of  the  dove,  Ezek.  vii.  16  ;  the  latter 
ia  used  also  of  the  lion  (xxvii.  8  ;  xxxi.  4).  We 
had  it  for  the  sighing  of  the  dove  already, 
xxxviii.  14.  By  comparing  themselves  to  the 
growling  of  the  bear  and  to  the  sighing  of  the 
dove,  the  Israelites  let  it  be  understood  that  both 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  each  in  his  way,  make  au- 
dible complaint  concerning  the  prevailing  distress. 

3.  For  our  transgressions himself  a 

prey,  vers.  12-15  a.    Ab  already  remarked,  the 


"•3,  "  for,"  that  begins  ver.  12,  corresponds  to  the 
"therefore"  that  begins  ver.  9.  It  is  the  same 
chain-like  succession  as  that  of  e.g.  li.  12  13  ■ 
liii.  4  5,  12.  "The  people  strike  up  the"'wid- 
du.j  (the  confession)  that  is  marked  by  the  rhy- 
ming inflexions  arm  and  enu"  (Delitzsch)  — 
The  second  O,  "  for,"  in  ver.  12  is  not  co-ordinate 
with  the  first,  but  subordinate.  For  Israel  would 
not  have  been  able  (o  say  :  Our  sins  stand  before 
thee  and  testify  against  us,  had  it  not  before 
owned  to  having  such  sins.  The  consciousness  of 
its  sinfulness  betrayed  in  ver.  12  b  was  alone  able 
to  determine  it  to  the  declaration  of  ver.  12  a. 
In  ver.  13  follows  a  specification  of  the  sins  of 
which  Israel  is  conscious.  The  first  and  chief  is 
apostaey  from  Jehovah,  idolatry.  It  is  charac- 
terized in  a  three  fold  way.  We  may  understand 
T^2  to  denote  the  inward  revolt  against  the 
Lord,  iJ/HD  the  denial  of  Him  practi.sed  in  words 
(nirra  is  to  be  referred  to  both,  comp.  i.  2 ;  xliii. 
27;  then  Hos.  ix.  2;  Jer.  v.  12),  'Ul  jloj,  the 
outward  actual  falling  away  by  exchanging  the 
wonshipof  Jehov.ih  for  heathen  worship.  Onemay 
say  that  ver.  ]  3  a  treats  of  transgressions  against 
the  first  table  of  the  law,  ver.  13  6  of  transgres- 
sions against  the  second.  For  ver.  13  b  speaks 
of  violations  of  the  duties  we  owe  our  neighbors. 
moi  pty;?  '^^y^  is  to  carry  on  discourse  (conver- 
sation, agreement)  that  aims  at  oppression  of 
others  and  departure  from  the  law.  The  expres- 
sion rriO-i^l,  wherever  else  it  occurs  (Deut. 
xiii.  6;  Jer.  xxviii.  16;  xxix.  32),  is  used  only 
of  the  false  doctrine  of  the  false  prophets.  Thus 
here  Isaiah  would  have  principally  in  mind  the 
seductive  discourses  of  false  prophets.  In  anti- 
thesis to  ri;jn,  conceplt,  n:n  can  here  only  mean 
''  breathing  forth,"  the  proferre  by  means  of 
speech. 

Ver.  14.  At  fii-st  sight  and  by  comparison  with 
ver.  9,  one  is  tempted  to  understand  14  a  (with 
HiTZia  and  others)  to  refer  again  to  the  hin- 
drance in  the  way  of  Israel  having  the  right  be- 
longing to  it  in  the  theocratic  sense  (see  above). 
But  ver.  14  b  confiicts  with  that;  for  there  the 
fides  publica  is  evidently  spoken  of  that  must  un- 
derlie the  administering  of  justice  and  all  trade 
and  conduct.  Where  fidelity  wavers,  and  no  one 
can  any  more  believe  and  trust  another;  where 
all  propriety  and  decorousness,  all  honestum  is 
formally  held  aloof,  excluded,  put  under  the  ban, 
there  can  be  no  mention  of  right  and  jus- 
tice in  the  market  (3ini3,  in  foro)  ■  of  course 
there  fidelity  must  gradually  be  wholly  missing 
(xxxiv.  16 ;  xl.  26),  while  if  any  one  only  does 
not  join  in,  would  let  the  ■wiokedness 
alone,  he  incurs  the  danger  of  being  sin- 
gled out  for  plunder. 
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b)    The  Prophst  promises  Jehovah's  intervention  and   is  encouraged  to  farther 

announcements  of  salvation. 

Chapter  LIX.  15  6-21. 

15  b    And  the  Lord  saw  it, 

And  Ht  displeased  him  that  there  was  no  judgment. 

16  And  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man, 

And  "wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor : 
Therefore  his  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him  ; 
And  his  righteousness,  it  sustained  him. 

17  For  he  put  on  righteousness  as  a  ''breastplate, 
And  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head ; 

And  he  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance /or  clothing. 
And  was  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak. 

18  According  to  their  Meeds,  accordingly  he  will  repay, 
Fury  to  his  adversaries,  recompence  to  his  enemies  ; 
To  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompence. 

19  So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west, 
And  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

"When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  'lift  up  a  standard  against  him. 

20  And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion, 

And  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Loed. 

21  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee, 

And  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 

Shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth, 

Nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed. 

Nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord, 

From  henceforth  and  forever. 


1  Heb.  it  was  evil  in  his  eyes. 


2  Heb.  recompences. 


*was  horrified. 

"  For  he  wilt  come  as  apent  up  stream,  which  the  breath  of  Jehovah  drives. 


>  Or,  put  him  tofiight. 
*  eoat  of  mail. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  IS.  7j;3  .  .  .  7_J,0  (comp.  Ixiii.  7)  is  a  mixture 

of  preposition.and  .adverb,  and  in  the  context  a  con/w- 
eia  duarum  eonstructionum.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  modes 
of  expression  are  mixed  up,  viz.,  Ul^''  15  ni7pj3  (in- 
stead of  D7K'3  m  7pi3,  because,  may  be,  the  substan- 
tives froni  ul^  that  mean  retribuiia,  D7iy,  Q^'^, 
07"^,  710^712^  are  all  of  them  very  rarely  used)  and 

Ver,  19.  1XT  and  mt  -IXT  as  Knobel  would  have. 
For  although  the  latter  =  videbunt  would  ajso  give  a 
Rood  meaning,  still  the  former  is  the  critically  ap- 
proved reading.     See  Delitzsch. The  words  "   nil 

U  riDDU  recall  xl.  7,  where  It  reads  U  n3I£'3  "  nil- 
Evidently  these  words  hovered  before  the  Prophet. 
Rut  there  vegetation  is  spoken  of,  which  the  breath  of 
the  LoitD  (conceived  of  a«  a  hot  wind)  dries  up.  Hero 
it  speaks  of  a  stream  which  the  breath  of  the  Loud  does 
not  dry  up,  but  can  only  drive  onwards.  Hence  thePro- 
phet  must  choose  another  word  than  Pl^tJ'J.    Bat  he 


GRAMMATICAL. 

would  choose  one  of  liko  sound,  for  which  HDDIJ  of- 
fered. Tills  Pilel  from  013  does  not  elsewhere  occur, 
indeed.  But  neither  does  the  would-be  Poel  formed 
from  DJ  occur.  There  is  only  a  Hithp.  DOIjnH  (Zech. 
ix.  16  ;  Ps.  Ix.  6,  passages  that  themselves  present  great 
difficulty).  But  this  Prophet,  so  mighty  in  language, 
could  and  dared  to  form  a  Pilel  DDIJ  :  and  in  taking  it 
in  a  causative  sense  (  =  to  produce  flight,  haste),  and 
making  13  dependent  on  it,  he  proceeds  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  language. It  seems  to  me  be- 
yond doubt  that  '^y  (in  pause  "l^f )  is  to  be  taken  as  = 

-  T 

coarctatus.  But  it  is  not  to  be  derived  from  IIS  (■'  on- 
pressing  stream,"  Ewald,  Knobel,  Seinecke,  Rohling) 
but  from  IIV.  There  are  In  Hebrew  many  verbs  in 
which  the  transitive  and  intransitive  force  are  still  to- 
gether unseparated.  "IIS  is  one  of  them.  Comp. '7  IS 
Ps.  xxxi.  10,  rtc;  IS  Dip?3  Num.xxii.26;  I.sa.  xlix.  20; 

^S  n3  Prov.  xxiv.  10,  etc. Against  the  explanation 

of  IS  "17133  that,  with  Gesenids,  Macbeb,  Umbeeit,  Db- 


CHAP.  LIX.  15-21. 
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iiTZBCn,  I  hold  to  be  correct,  it  may  be  objected  from 
a  grammalical  point  of  view,  that  the  disjunctive  Pashta 
on  inj  calls  for  a  substantive  meaning  for  ')'!£,  and  that 

T  T  — 

'^^  as  an  attribute  of  1(1371  must  also  have  the  article. 
But  the  accent  is  only  the  Masoretic  construction,  and 
the  omission  of  the  article  ftjrm^  no  very  rare  cscep- 


tion,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  prompted  in  cases 
where  the  subject  is  rendered  definite  already  by  the 
comparison  (comp.,  e.  g.,  xi  9). 

Ver.  21.  The  use  of  DO'lN  for  UP\K,  which  we  find  in 
Jeremiah  very  much  developed,  is  in  Isaiah  still  in  its 
beginnings.  For  in  him  both  forms  occur  harshly  to- 
gether :  liv.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Lord  can  only  reply  to  Israel's  sincere 
confession  of  sin  by  the  assurance  of  His  grace. 
Therefore  the  Prophet  declares  that  the  Lord 
recognizes  the  complaint,  that  its  right  (ver.  9) 
has  escaped  from  it,  to  be  Vfell  founded  (ver.15  6, 
IG  a),  and  that  He  has  prepared  to  help  them  to 
it.  Therefore  recompense  will  be  given  to  the 
enemies  of  Israel  (ver.  18).  East  and  west  shall 
be  witnesses  of  the  mighty  displays  of  Jehovah's 
power,  when  He  will  come  on  like  a  stream  that 
bursts  its  dams  and  is  driven  by  a  tempest  be- 
side, in  order  to  bring  deliverance  to  penitent  Is- 
rael (vers.  19,  20).  This  promise  of  outward 
manifestation  of  salvation  is  followed  by  another 
more  inward,  and  also  comforting  and  encouraging 
for  the  Prophet  himself,  that  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  with  Israel  will  be  realized  by  tlie  spirit 
that  the  Lord  has  laid  on  the  Prophet  continuing 
to  operate  forever  in  Israel. (ver.  21). 

2.  And  the  LORD  saw  it saith  the 

LORD. — Vers.  15  6-20.  According  to  the  pros- 
pect the  Prophet  held  out,  Ivili.  9,  so  it  comes  to 
pass.  There  it  says :  if  Israel  will  bring  proper 
fruits  of  repentance,  then  it  will  call  and  the 
Lord  will  answer  it ;  it  will  cry,  and  the  Lord 
will  say:  here  am  I.  In  lix.  12-15  a  Israel  has 
made  so  hearty  a  confession,  that  the  fruits  of  re- 
pentance demanded,  Iviii,  6  sqq.,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected with  certainty.  Instantly  the  Lord  hears, 
and  now  also  actually  answers.  He  investigates 
the  situation  and  owns  with  displeasure  ('i'3  i^"1\ 
comp.  Gen.  xxi.  11,  etc.,  only  here  in  Isa. )  that 
Israel  really  has  not  its  theocTatic  right.  03W0, 
ver.  15  6  is  thus  to  be  construed  as  in  ver.  9. 
Moreover,  the  LORD  sees  with  dismay 
(DDiniZ/',  comp.  Ixiii.  5)  that  no  one  is  there. 
To  the  expression,  tJ/"X  "X,  corresponds  in  jiaral- 
lism  ;?'J3D  rx.  The  former  must  therefore 
have  a  meaning  analogous  to  and  preparatory  for 
the  latter.  We  must  therefore  supply  after  t^'N 
the  thought:  "who  is  able  to  mediate  such  a 
thing,  to  bring  it  to  rights".  Comp.  xli.  28 ;  Ixiii. 
5.    i''J30  is  inUrcessor,  comp.  liii.  12;  xlvii.  3. 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  what  is  wanting  follows 
instantly  the  actual  intervention.  It  is  successful, 
for  the  arm  of  the  LORD  (.symbol  of  His  om- 
nipotence, xxxiii.  2;  xl.  10;  xlviii.  14,  see  List) 
affords  him  help,  and  the  sure  support  of  His 
purpose  is  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  and 
of  His  will.  Ver.  16  6  is  rela,ted  to  what  follows, 
as  a  summary  statement  of  the  contents.  Ver.  17 
follows  with  specification  in  figurative  expressions. 
Here  Jehovah  is  portrayed  arousing  the  several  at- 
tribntesand  activities  He  needs  in  order  to  help  His 
people  to  their  right ;  and  the  awakingof  the  powers 
resident  in  Him  is  represented  by  the  figure  of 
His  laying  on  the  several  pieces  of  military  equip- 
ment. Comp.  the  application  of  our  passage  in 
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Ephes.  vi.  14,  17,  and  the  Doct.  and  Eth.,  p.  644, 
^  10.  Thus  the  righteousness  just  designated  as 
the  guaranty  of  success  is  compared  to  the  coat  of 
mail  from  which  all  darts  of  the  enemy  rebound. 
y^'p  only  here  in  Isa.;  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  34; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  helmet,  the  defensive  ar- 
mor, that  protects  the  head,  the  noblest  and  most 
prominent  part  of  the  body,  guarantees  therefore 
very  properly  the  chief  concern :  deliverance,  sal- 
vation, victory  (^pW\,  comp.  Hab.  iii.  8).  The 
garments  must  denote  that  He  means  vengeance, 
and  the  'i^m  (the  long,  woolen  under  garment, 
comp.  Ixi.  10)  must  represent  the  deep  earnest- 
ness, the  glowing  zeal  that  animates  Him.  Ver. 
18.  Thus  equipped,  the  Lord  advances  to  the 
conflict.  The  object  of  it  is  righteous  recompen.'se 
to  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The  rage  with  which 
they  have  oppressed  Israel,  in  general  all  that 

they  have  done  to  it  ( '"^J,  ivcah.  anceps,  comp. 
iii.  11;  Ixvi.  6)  shall  be  recompensed  to  them, 
especially  to  "the  isles",  the  representatives  of 
the  heathen  world.  But-  they  will  fear  the 
name  of  the  LORD,  i.  e.,  His  appearance,  re- 
velation, in  the  west  and  his  glory  in  the 
east.  |D  before  3"IJ7a  and  min  of  course 
designates  to  the  Hebrew  way  of  speaking  the 
terminus  a  quo,  whereas  we  must,  in  our  man- 
ner of  representing  it,  substitute  the  term,  in 
quo.  For  the  Hebrew  would  not  say  that  they 
will  fear  the  Lord  from  east  and  west  hither, 
as  if  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  were  to  be 
regarded  as  standing  in  the  middle  between 
east  and  west.  But  the  Prophet  stands  in  the 
middle,  and  he  would  only  say  that  both  those 
that  present  themselves  to  him  from  the  east  and 
those  that  meet  his  gaze  from  the  west,  from 
whatever  side  they  come,  will  fear  the  Lord. 
On  this  well-known  Hebrew  mode  of  expression 
comp.  xvii.  13  ;  xxii.  3;  xl.  15,  ete  The  expres- 
sion, "fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  is  found. 
Dent,  xxviii.  58,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11;  Neh.  i.  11;  probably  also 
Mic.  vi.  5,  where  '"[Dt^  HST  is  to  be  read,  instead 
of  '^  n«y;  then,  too,  Ps.  cii.  16,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  citation  of  our  text,  and  confirms  the 
reading  '«")';  and  Ps.  Ixi.  0;  Mai.  iii.  20.— 
And  how  should  not  the  heathen  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  seeing  He  comes  as  a  compressed 
river  !  (On  IS  see  Text  and  Gram.).  What  bet- 
ter image  could  the  Prophet  use  to  signify  Je- 
hovah's might,  that  for  a  time  restrained  itself  to 
the  point  of  apparent  injustice  toward  Israel,  only 
to  break  forth  with  the  greater  energy?  He  com- 
pares it  to  a  stream  which  the  dikes  for  a  while 
crowd  together,  but  which,  when  it  makes  a  cre- 
vasse in  the  dikes,  breaks  away  with  so  much  the 
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greater  power,  and  irresistibly  carries  all  before 
it,  especially  when  its  own  weight  is  augmented 
by  a  driving  wind.  In  this  he  expresses  the 
thought  that  also  underlies  xl.  7,  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  LoKD,  that  also  in  the  wind  has  one  of  its 
forms  of  manifestation,  will  exercise  the  activity 
suited  to  it,  at  the  destruction  of  the  world,  as  it 
did  at  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  2;  comp.  Isa.  iv.  4; 
xxviii.  6). — In  ver.  20  the  distinction  between 
'■Zion"  and  "the  converted  in  Jacob"  is  due  to 
the  parallelism,  and  therefore  we  must  not  attach 
to  this  merely  rhetorical  distinction  the  weight  of 
a  logical  distinction.  On  yW3  ''T0  comp.  i.  7, 
27  ;  V.  13 ;  xxviii.  1. 

3.  As  for  me forever,   ver.    21.     When 

we  compare  chap.  Iviii.  with  1.x.,  we  find  in  the 
former  a  very  prosaic,  practical,  pevere  homily, 
which  can  only  have  been  made  for  a  (relative  or 
absolute)  present  occasion.  But  in  chap.  Ix.  we 
again  find  the  Prophet  in  a  lofty  flight,  an- 
nouncin.;  the  remote  future.  Chnp.  Hx.  forms 
the  bridge  to  this  in  the  manner  designated  above 
(comp.  alsoinZ>jc<.  and  Ethic,  p.  644,  §  11)  When 
now  lix.  concludes  with  a  declaration  that  pro- 
mises to  the  Prophet  the  continuance  of  the 
charismatic  gifts  of  the  Spirit  heretofore  im- 
parted to  him,  wo  will  be  right  in  regarding  this 
declaration  of  our  verse  as  the  direct  transition  to 
tl>e  loftier  style  of  prophecy  that  again  begins  in 
chap.  Ix.  Still,  of  course,  ver.  21  cannot  be  re- 
ferred onlyto  this  assurancegiven  to  the  Prophet; 
for  the  sound  of  the  words  of  the  verse  shows 
that  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  would  crown  the 
promise  given  to  the  people  Israel  from  ver.  15  a 
and  on.  Thus  this  verse  has  a  double  character. 
This  appears  from  the  plural  suffix  in  DniS,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  address 
to  the  Prophet.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  ver.  21,  in  relation  to  what  precedes, 
has  a  positive  and  inward  character.  Positive, 
because  nothing  more  is  said  of  the  evil  to  be 
done  to  the  enemies,  hut  only  the  good  to  be  to 
Israel  is  spoken  of;  inward,  because  what  is  said 
is  not  concerning  victory  and  outward  salvation, 
but  concerning  inward  impartalion  of  the  Spirit. 
'JKl  is  not  =  but  I.  For  nothing  is  said  before  of 
what  another  would  have  done.  Therefore  it 
means  ''and  I,"  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  "I," 
and  this  is  made  prominent  because  something  is 
to  be  promised  that  only  God  can  do.  At  the 
same  lime  there  is  in  these  words  a  reminder 
of  the  words  spoken  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  4: 
"As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee." 
But  the  covenant  that  the  Lord  here  holds  up 
to  view  is  no  longer  one  that  promises  great 
increase  by  means  of  a  numerous  posterity,  as 
in  that  covenant  with  Abraham.  This  new  cove- 
nant refers  to  the  spiritual  life,  to  a  new  spiri- 
tual communion  with  the  Lord,  to  the  worship 
of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

One  would  not  comprehend  in  what  follows 
why  the  Lord  does  not  say  directly:  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  upon  them,  etc.,  but  says:  My  Spirit 
that  1 ;  upon  thee,  and  my  -words  -which 
I  have  put  in  thy  mouth  (li.  16),  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  etc,  if  there 
were  not  just  that  double  object  indicated  above. 
But  word  1  the  Lord  have  promised  to  the 
Prophet  60  numerous  a  posterity,  would  he  have 


declared  the  prophetic  gift  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance in  his  family?  Certainly  not.  In 
contrast  with  Gen.  xvii.  4  eqq.,  that  also  hag 
much  to  say  of  ''  a  seed  after  tliee,"  but  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  numerous  corporeal  posterity, 
it  is  here  promised  to  the  Prophet  that  he  should 
have  many  spiritual  descendants ;  that  therefore 
Israel,  to  the  remotest  generations,  shall  be  a 
people  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  people  of  God 
in  the  most  exalted  sense.  The  spirit-replenished 
posterity  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  people  Is- 
rael, generally  mer(/e  tojether  in  one.  From  chap. 
Ix.  onwards  it  is  evidenced  at  once  that  the  Pro- 
phet has  become  no  mere  preacher  of  repentance, 
as  might  seem  to  be  the  case  from  chapts.  Ivii., 
Iviii..  lix.  1-8,  but  that  the  high  pirophetic  gift 
is  still  in  him  that  is  able  to  behold  with  en- 
raptured eye  the  glory  of  the  remote  future,  and 
to  proclaim  it  with  eloquent  tongue. 

[On  ver.  21  Delitz.sch  says :  ''  The  following 
prophecy  is  addressed  to  Israel,  the  '  servantof  Je- 
hovah,' which  has  been  hitherto  partially  faithful 
and  partially  unfaithful,  but  which  has  now  re- 
turned to  fidelity,  vk.,  the '  remnant  of  Israel,'  which 
has  been  rescued  through  the  medium  of  a  general 
judgment  upon  the  nations,  and  to  which  the 
great  body  of  all  who  fear  God,  from  east  to 
west,  attach  themselves."  Clark's  For.  Th.  L.  J. 
A.  Alexander  interprets  it  in  the  same  way.  He 
says:  "The  only  natural  antecedent  of  the  pro- 
notni  tliem  is  the  converts  of  apostacy  in  Jacob,  to 
whom  the  promise  in  ver.  20  is  limited.  These, 
then,  are  suddenly  addressed,  or  rather  the  dis- 
course is  turned  to  Israel  himself  as  the  progenitor, 
or  as  the  ideal  representative  of  his  descendants, 
not  considered  merely  as  a  nation,  but  as  a  church, 
and  therefore  including  proselytes  as  well  as  na- 
tives. Gentiles  as  well  as  Jew.s,  nay,  believing 
Gentiles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
This  idea  of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  of  the  pro- 
phecies, is  too  clearly  stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  to  be  misapprehended  or  denied  by  any 
who  admit  the  authority  of  the  apostle.  This 
interpretation  is  moreover  not  a  mere  incidental 
application  of  Old  Testament  expressions  to  an- 
other subject,  but  a  protracted  and  repeated  ex- 
position of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  old  and 
new  economy,  and  of  tlie  natural  and  spiritual 
Israel.  To  this  great  body,  considered  as  the  Is- 
rael of  God,  the  promise  now  before  us  is  ad- 
dressed, a  promise  of  continued  spiritual  influence, 
exerted  through  the  word  and  giving  it  effect. 
The  phrase  upon  thee,  here  as  elsewhere,  implies 
influence  from  above,  and  has  respect  to  the 
figure  of  the  Spirit's  descending  and  abiding  on 
the  object.  The  particular  mention  of  the  mouth 
cannot  be  explained  as  having  reference  merely 
to  the  reception  of  the  word,  in  which  case  the 
car  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  The 
true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Israel  is  here, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  this  great  prophecy, 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  receiver,  but  as  a  dis- 
penser of  the  truth."  The  Author's  effort  to  in- 
clude a  personal  address  to  the  Prophet  as  well 
as  to  the  spiritual  Israel  seems  to  have  no  more 
valuable  efTect  than  to  prepare  a  transition  to  the 
lofty  prophetic  flight  that  begins  with  chap.  Ix. 
We  can  better  dispense  with  the  transition  than 
accept  the  ideas  brought  in  by  that  interpretation. 


CHAP.  LIX.  15-21. 
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DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Iviii.  2,  3.  There  are  also  to-day  many 
men  that  hold  up  their  good  works  to  God  (Luke 
xviii.  11  sqq.),  and  who,  out  aloud  or  silently, 
reproach  Him  for  not  adequately  rewarding  them 
for  them.  But  one  can  distinguish  here  two 
classes :  those  that  boast  of  having  done  works 
of  undoubted  moral  worth ;  and  such  as  found 
their  pretensions  essentially  on  works  that  are 
morally  indifferent,  as  ceremonies  of  worship  and 
the  like.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between 
these,  for  the  former  can,  under  some  circum- 
stances, really  deserve  praise;  whereas  the  latter 
under  all  circumstances  accomplish  soniething 
more  or  less  morally  worthless,  yea,  possibly,  as 
miserable  hypocrites,  directly  provoke  the  wrath 
of  God.  But  never  has  the  creature  the  right  to 
accuse  God.  It  may  be  debated  whether  such 
accusation  is  more  folly  or  wickedness.  It  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  presumptuous  judg- 
ment. For,  as  long  as  we  live,  results  are  not  as- 
sured, and  we  lack  ability  to  see  all.  Only  the 
day  will  make  it  clear  what  is  the  relation  be- 
tween God's  doing  and  ours,  and  that  He  has  not 
let  the  just  recompense  be  wanting  (i.  18;  xliii. 
26). 

2.  On  Iviii.  4  sqq.  Tlie  Prophet  finds  fault 
with  the  fasting  of  the  Jews  in  two  respects. 
First,  because  they  combined  them  with  works 
of  unrighteousness.  Second,  because  they  held 
the  "bodily  exercise"  to  be  the  chief  thing. 
Perhaps  in  the  Sermon  on  the  mount  our  Lord 
had  our  text  in  mind  when  He  said:  ''  When  ye 
fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance." Matt.  vi.  11.  He  makes  prominent  one 
particular  that  probably  hovered  before  our  Pro- 
phet also.  For  it  is  possible  that  he  saw  in  the 
"  hanging  the  head  "  an  artificial,  affected,  and 
so  hypocritical  expression  of  a  piety  that  did  not 
exist  inwardly ;  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  letting  the  head  hang  and 
making  one's  bed  in  sand  and  ashes  took  place 
with  hypocritical  intent.  But  our  Lord  ex- 
pressly demands  that  one  do  not  let  appear  the 
hara,ssed,  sickly  look,  that  was  the  perhaps  quite 
natural  consequence  of  fasting.  He  says  (ver. 
17):  "but  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anomt  thy 
head  and  wash  thy  face,  that  thou  appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father,  which  is 
in  secret."  One  sees,  therefore,  that  m  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount  the  Lord  by  no  means  rejects 
corporeal  fasting.  He  only  shows  abhorrence  of 
men's  hypocritically  abusing  fasting  for  the  grati- 
fication of  pride.  But  the  Prophet  also  does  not 
reject  fasting.  But  he  would  have  corporeal 
fasting  be  the  faithful  expression  of  a  simulta- 
neous moral  doing  of  penitent  self-denial  and 
compassionating  love. 

3.  On  Iviii.  6-9.  As  the  apostle  James  press- 
ingly  urges  against  dead  works,  that  even  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  in  itself  a  grand  moral  act,  so 
here,  too,  the  Prophet  insists  on  right  works  as 
opposed  to  false  works.  But  neither  declares  es- 
sentially anvthing  concerning  the  true  ground 
and  origin  of  the  works  that  they  mean,  because 
the  context  of  their  discourses  does  not  call  lor 
it.  We  are  to  supply  this  from  passages  that 
professedly  speak  to  this  point,  which  they  silently 


take  for  granted,  according  to  the  measure  of  in- 
telligence given  to  them.  For  even  Isaiah  knows 
right  well  that  that  which  satisfies  and  strengthens 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one's  own  labor  and  ef- 
fort (Iv.). 

4.  On  Iviii.  7.  "Flesh  denotes  here  in  this 
context  something  more  still,  which  J.  von 
Mueller  has  remarked  :  "  The  remembrance 
of  universal  brokherhood,  and  how  we  are  all  ex- 
posed to  like  things" — as  avtipunoi  d/aoioTTaBel^. 
Verily  _/?esA  has  need  of  covering.  When  there- 
fore thou  seest  the  naked,  then  see  and  feel  therein 
the  need  of  thine  own  flesh,  and  do  not,  proudly 
selfish,  conceal  or  cover  only  thyself  with  thy  gar- 
ment that  belongs  to  the  other  as  also  being  thy 
flesh."    Stier. 

5.  On  Iviii.  7.  Concerning  the  expression  013 
OnT  see  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  on  Jer.  xvi.  7. 

6.  [On  Iviii.  13,  14.  "From  the  closing  por- 
tion of  this  chapter  we  may  derive  the  following 
important  inferences  respecting  the  Sabbath.  (1.^ 
It  is  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation.  The  whole 
chapter  occurs  in  the  midst  of  statements  that  re- 
late to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  no 
intimation  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  abolished, 
but  it  is  fairly  implied  that  its  observance  was  to 
be  attended  with  most  happy  i-esults  in  those  fu- 
ture times.  .  .  .  (2.)  We  may  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed.  In  no  place 
in  the  Bible  is  there  a  more  full  account  of  the 
proper  mode  of  keeping  that  holy  day.  We  are 
to  refrain  from  ordinary  travelling  and  employ- 
ments; we  are  not  to  engage  in  doing  our  own 
pleasure;  we  are  to  regard  it  with  delight,  and 
to  esteem  it  a  day  worthy  to  be  honored.  And 
we  are  to  show  respect  to  it  by  not  performing 
our  own  ordinary  works,  or  pursuing  pleasures, 
or  engaging  in  the  common  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. In  this  description  there  occurs  nothing 
of  peculiar  Jewish  ceremony,  and  nothing  which 
indicates  that  it  is  not  to  be  observed  in  this  man- 
ner at  all  times.  Under  the  gospel  assuredly,  it  is 
as  proper  to  celebrate  the  Sabbath  in  this  way  as 
it  was  in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  and  God  doubtless 
intended  that  it  should  be  perpetually  observed 
in  this  manner.  (3.)  Important  benefits  result 
from  the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  passage  before  us  these  are  said  to  be,  that 
they  who  thus  observed  it  would  find  pleasure  in 
Jehovah,  and  would  be  signally  prospered  and 
be  safe.  But  those  benefits  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  then,  and  they  who  observe  the  Sabbath 
in  a  proper  manner  find  happiness  in  the  Lord 
— in  His  existence,  perfections,  promises,  law, 
and  in  communion  with  Him — which  is  to  be 
found  no  where  else.  .  .  And  it  is  as  true  that  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  contributes  to 
the  prosperity  and  safety  of  a  nation  now  as  it 
ever  did  among  the  .lewish  people.  It  is  not 
merely  from  the  fact  that  God  promises  to  bless 
the  people  who  keep  His  holy  day — though  this 
is  of  more  value  to  a  nation  than  all  its  armies 
and  fleets  ;  but  it  is  that  there  is  in  the  institu- 
tion itself  much  that  tends  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  a  country.  .  .  .  Any  one  may  be 
convinced  of  this  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
compare  a  neighborhood,  a  village,  or  a  city 
where  the  Sabbath   is  not  observed   with   one 
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where  it  is;  and  the  difference  will  convince  him 
at  once  that  society  owes  more  to  the  Sabbath 
than  to  any  single  institution  beside."    Barnes.] 

7.  On  lix.  2.  "  Quia  quotidie  apud  tws  cresdt 
culpa,  ear  non  et  simul  crescat poena  ?"  Augustine. 
"The  public  sins  are  compared  to  a  thick  cloud, 
that  sets  itst-lf  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
it  were  liinders  prayers  from  passing  through 
(Lara.  iii.  44)."  Stabke.  " There  is  great  power 
in  sin,  for  it  separates  God  and  us  from  one  an- 
other." Cramer.  "There  are  times  when  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  lies  long  and  heavy  on  His 
children.  One  feels  that  God  has  withdrawn  from 
him  and  hidden  His  countenance.  But  one  does 
not  sufficiently  investigate  the  cause.  One  seeks 
it  in  God,  and  it  lies  in  us,  who,  by  sins  unac- 
knowledged and  not  repented  of,  make  it  impos.sible 
to  God  to  turn  to  us  in  grace."   Weber. 

8.  On  lix.  3-8.  The  register  of  sins  that  Isaiah 
here  holds  up  to  the  Jews  is  a  mirror  in  which 
many  a  Christian,  many  a  nation,  many  a  time 
may  recognizs  its  own  image.  The  Prophet  de- 
clares here  very  plainly  the  poison  nature,  the 
serpent  origin  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  poison  that  the 
old  serpent  knew  how  to  bring  into  our  nature. 
He  that  has  stolen  a  tas*e  of  a  product  of  this  poi- 
son, as  Eve  did  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  suppos- 
ing that  he  will  thereby  receive  some  good,  will 
go  to  ruin  by  it.  But  he  that  would  be  no  lover 
of  sin,  but  would  stand  forth  as  its  opponent,  may 
count  upon  it  that  the  reptile  will  press  its  malig- 
nant fiing  in  his  heel,  as  was  even  held  in  prospect 
to  the  great  trampler  of  the  serpent's  head  Him- 
self (Gen.  iii.  15). 

9.  On  lix.  9-15  a.  Here  is  for  once  an  honest 
and  thorough  confession  of  sins.  Nothing  is  pal- 
liated here,  nothing  excused.  It  is  freely  con- 
fessed that  Israel  is  itself  to  blame  for  all  its 
wretchedness,  and  this  guilt  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  apostacy  from  Jehovah  and 
of  the  workings  of  a  depraved  heart,  whose  ma- 
lignant fruits  have  become  manifest  in  words  and 
works.  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  21  sqq. — Here  therefore 
is  given  a  model  for  all  who  would  know  wherein 
true  repentance  must  consist. 

10.  On  lix.  1.5  6  sqq.  "  Si  tu  reeordaberis  pecca- 
iorum  laoruin,  Diminus  non  recordabititr."  AUGUS- 
TINE. "God  wonders  that  men  let  sin  become  so 
great  and  His  righteousness  so  small."  Oetinger 
in  Stier — [t  is  a  divine  privilege  to  need  no 
helper.  With  God  there  is  no  difference  between 
willing  and  being  able.  With  Him  the  being  able 
follows  the  willing  ad  mitum.  And  there  is  no- 
thing to  which  God,  when  He  wills,  has  not  also 
the  right.  We  men,  when  we  have  the  will  and 
the  power,  are  often  without  the  right,  and  this 
takes  the  foundation  from  under  our  feet. — Ver. 
17.  This  is  the  original  source  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  extended  description  of  the  spiritual  armor, 
Ephes.  vi.  14,  17.  Also  in  1  Thes.  v.  8  there  un- 
derlies the  same  representation  of  the  equipment 
required  by  Christians.  On  the  other  hand  God 
is  conceived  of  as  an  equipped  warrior,  e.  g.,  Ps. 
vil.  13,  14  ;  XXXV.  2,  3.  In  Exod.  xv.  4  He  is  di- 
rectly called  "  a  man  of  war." 

11.  On  lix.  18-20.  B»garding  the  time  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  honorable  and 
thorough  confession  of  sin  in  vers.  9-15  a,  assumes 
the  conclusion  of  the  judgments  against  Israel 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.     So  Paul  un- 


derstood our  passage,  who  cites  it,  Rom.  xi.  26,  to 
prove  that  only  then  will  the  Jews  partake  of  the 
salvation  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  come  in.  Therefore  the  Prophet  distin- 
guishes three  great  periods  of  time.  The  first 
comprehends  all  the  stages  of  time  in  which 
Israel  will  be  impenitent,  and  hence  deprived  of 
its  theocratic  rights.  This  period  will  conclude 
with  a  condition  wherein  Israel's  scale,  as  too 
light,  hurries  upwards  to  the  highest  elevation, 
while  the  scale  of  the  Gentiles,  by  reason  of  its 
weight,  win  sink  deep  down.  Just  this  situation 
will  bring  about  the  turning  of  the  scale.  Israel 
will  repent ;  but  those  Gentiles  and  those  Israel- 
ites that  will  not  have  repented  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  judgment  (vers.  18,  20  IJpl^'^  yi-^-2  '2W). 
For  neither  the  ''  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,"  nor 
"all  Israel"  excludes  there  being  still  uncon- 
verted Gentiles  and  .Jews.  The  third  period  ia 
then  the  period  of  salvation,  when  the  Ooel  ["Re- 
deemer " j  will  come  to  Zion  and  raise  up  the 
covenant  (ver.  21). 

12.  On  lix.  21  '  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  remain, 
then  does  also  His  word ;  does  the  word  remain, 
then  preachers  also  remain;  do  preachers  remain, 
then  also  hearers  do ;  do  hearers  remain,  then 
there  remain  also  believers,  and  therefore  the 
Christian  church  remains  also,  to  which  ever  some 
still  will  be  gathered  out  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  xi. 

26)." "Although  in  general  God  hasproraised 

that  His  word  and  Spirit  shall  not  depart  from 
the  church  of  God,  still  no  one  must  become  so 
secure  about  that  (comp.  Jer.  xviii.  18)  as  if  it 
were  impos.sible  that  this  or  thatparticularchurch 
(and  even  the  Roini>h  church  is  nothing  more) 
could  err."  Cramer. 


H0MII.ETIC.4.L   HINTS. 

1.  On  Iviii.  1.  Penitential  Sermon.  The  text 
teaches  us  two  things:  1)  What  one  ought  to 
preach  on  a  day  of  repentance  [fast-day]  ;  liz., 
hold  up  to  the  people  their  sins.  2)  How  one 
should  preach :  a.  boldly,  b.  wittiout  sparing,  loud 
as  a  trumpet. 

2.  On  Iviii.  2-9  This  text  contains  the  out- 
lines of  a  popular  theodicy.  First  we  hear,  vers. 
2,  3  a,  the  popular  complaint  that  the  divine 
Providence  that  guides  the  affairs  of  the  world  is 
unjust,  and  that  He  is  not  fair  to  the  claims  of  re- 
ward that  each  individual  fancies  he  has.  Then 
in  vers.  3  i-9,  we  hear  the  divine  justification.  It 
consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  God  shows 
that  the  claims  of  men  are  unfounded  in  two  re- 
spects. First  for  this  reason,  becau.se  they  do  not 
do  good  purely,  but  along  with  the  good  have 
still  room  in  their  hearts  for  evil,  consequently 
imagine  that  they  can  serve  two  masters  (vers,  3  a., 
4).  Second,  their  claims  are  unfounded,  because 
founded  in  the  illusion  that  it  is  sufficient  to  fulfil 
the  divine  commands  in  a  rude,  outward  manner. 
Thus  men  suppose,  e.  g.,  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
divine  command  to  fast  by  harassing  the  bodv  by 
hunger,  and  lying  on  sack-cloth  and  ashes  (ver. 
5).  In  the  second  part  God  shows  what  must  be 
the  nature  of  the  performances  that  would  satisfy 
the  ilemand  of  His  holiness,  and  give  a  claim 
on  Ilis  righteousness  for  reward.  'That  is  to  say, 
men  must  first  of  all,  by  practical  repentance, 
make  restoration  for  all  injustice  done  by  them. 


CHAP.  LIX.  15-21. 
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and  make  manifest  by  works  of  mercy  their  love 
to  God  and  their  neighbor  (ver.  7).  Then  divine 
salvation  and  divine  blessing  will  be  constantly 
with  tliem,  and  in  every  necessity  their  prayer  for 
help  will  find  certain  hearing  (vers.  8,  9  a). 

3.  [On  Iviii.  3.  "  Having  gone  about  to  put  a 
cheat  on  God  by  their  external  services,  here 
they  go  about  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  God  for  not 
being  pleased  with  tlieir  .'"ervices,  as  if  He  had  not 
done  justly  or  fairly  by  them.''  M.  Henby.] 

4.  [On  Iviii.  4.  '' Behold,  you  fast  for  utrife  and 
debate.  When  they  proclaimed  a  fast  to  depre- 
cate God's  judgments,  they  pretended  to  search 
for  those  sins  that  provoked  God  to  threaten 
them  with  His  judgments,  and  under  that  pre- 
tence, perhaps,  particular  persons  were  falsely 
accused,  as  Naboth  in  the  day  of  Jezebel's  fast,  1 
Kings  xxi.  12.  Or  the  contending  parties  among 
them  upon  those  occasions  were  bitter  and  severe 
in  their  reflections  one  upon  another,  one  side 
crying  out,  '  It  is  owing  to  you,'  and  the  other, 
'  It  is  owing  to  you,  that  our  deliverance  is  not 
wrought.'  Thus,  instead  of  judging  themselves, 
which  is  the  proper  work  of  a  fast-day,  they  con- 
demned one  another."  M.  Henby.] 

5.  [On  Iviii.  5,  7.  "Plain  instruetions  given 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  a  religious  fast.  I.  In 
general  a  fast  is  intended :  (1.)  For  the  honoring 
and  pleasing  of  God  (ver.  5,  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen,  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord}.  (2.)  For 
the  humbling  and  abasing  of  ourselves.  Lev.  ivi. 
29.     That  must  be  done  on  a  fast-day  which  is 

,  a  real  affliction  to  the  soul,  as  far  as  it  is  unre- 
generate  and  unsanctified,  though  a  real  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  the  soul  as  far  as  it  is  itself. 
II.  What  will  be  acceptable  to  God  and  afflict 
our  corrupt  nature  to  its  mortification.  (1.) 
Negatively,  what  does  neither  of  these,  a.  To 
look  demure,  put  on  a  melancholy  a-spect  and 
bow  the  head  like  a  bulrush,  Matth.  vi.  16.  Though 
that  were  well  enough  so  far,  I.uke  xviii.  13. 
6.  It  is  not  enough  to  mortify  the  body  a  little, 
while  the  body  of  sin  is  untouched.  (2  )  Posi- 
tively, u.  That  we  be  just  to  those  with  whom 
we  have  dealt  hardly  (ver.  6).  6.  That  we  be 
charitable  to  those  that  stand  in  need  of  charity 
(ver.  7)."  After  M.  Henby.] 

6.  On  Iviii.  7.  The  compassionate  love  of  the 
Samaritan.  1)  What  does  it  give?  a.  food,  b. 
housing,  c.  clothing.  2)  To  whom  does  it  give  ? 
To  its  flesh,  i.  e.,  to  its  neighbor  in  the  sense  of 
Luke  X.  29  sqq. 

7.  On  Iviii.  9.  "  What  if  the  Lobd  were  to 
make  us  priests,  and  if  He  were  to  give  us  the 
light  and  righteousness  that  Aaron  bore  on  his 
heart  as  often  as  he  went  in  unto  the  Lord,  and 
by  which  the  Lord  gave  him  answer  when  He 
inquired, — if  He  were  to  give  all  of  us  that  in  our 
heart,"!,  who  are  priests  of  the  new  covenant? 
And  assuredly  I  believe  that  He  will  also  do  this. 
What  He  has  already  promised  by  the  Prophets, 
He  will  much  more  ifulfil  in  us:  Thou  shalt  call, 
and  the  Lobd  shall  answer  thee;  when  thou 
shalt  cry.  He  will  say:  here  I  am."  Tholuck. 

8.  On  Iviii.  7-9.  "O  God,  onr  great,  sore, 
horrible  blindness,  that  we  so  disregard  such  a 
glorious  promise !  To  whom  are  we  harsh,  when 
we  do  not  help  poor  people?  Are  they  not  our 
flesh  and  blood  ?  As  in  heaven  and  earth  there 
is  no  creature  so  nearly  related  to  us,  it  ought  to 


be  our  way:  what  wt  would  that  men  should  do 
to  us  in  like  case,  that  let  us  do  to  others.  But 
there  that  detestable  Satan  holds  our  eyes,  so  that 
we  withdraw  from  our  own  flesh  and  become  tyrants 
and  blood-hounds  to  our  neighbors.  But  what  do 
we  accomplish  by  that?  What  do  we  enjoy? 
We  load  ourselves  with  God's  disfavor,  curse  and 
all  misfortune,  who  might  otherwise  have  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  blessing.  For  he  that  takes  on 
him  the  distress  of  his  neighbor,  his  light  shall 
break  forth  like  the  morning  dawn,  i.  e.,  he  shall 
find  consolation  and  help  in  time  of  need.  His 
recovery  shall  progress  rapidly,  i.  c,  God  will 
again  bless  him,  and  replace  what  he  has  given 
away.  His  righteousness  shall  go  before  him,i.  e., 
he  shall  not  only  have  a  good  name  with  every 
one,  but  God  will  shelter  him  from  evil,  an'd 
ward  off  from  him  temporal  misfortune,  as  one 
may  see  that  God  wonderfully  protects  His  own 
when  common  punishments  go  about.  And  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  will  take  him  to  itself,  i.  e., 
God  will  interest  Him.self  for  him,  [as  follows 
ver.  9].  Lo,  of  such  great  mercy  as  this  does 
greed  rob  us,  when  we  do  not  gladly  and  kindly 
help  the  poor  1"  Veit  Dietrich. 

9.  [On  Iviii.  12.  Tho\i  shall  be  called  (and  it 
shall  be  to  thy  honor)  the  repairer  of  the  breach, 
the  breach  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  wall  of  a 
besieged  city,  which  who.so  has  courage  anil 
dexterity  to  make  up,  or  make  good,  gains  great 
applause.  Happy  are  those  who  make  up  the 
breach  at  which  virtue  is  running  out,  and  judg- 
ments are  breaking  in.  M.  Henry]. 

10.  On  lix.  1,  2.  It  is  often  in  human  life  as 
if  heaven  were  shut  up.  No  prayer  seems  to 
penetrate  through  to  it.  To  all  our  cries,  no 
answer.  Then  people  murmur  (viii.  21  sq. ; 
Lam.  iii.  39)  and  accuse  God,  as  if  He  were  lame 
or  deaf  But  they  ought  rather  to  seek  the 
blame  in  themselves.  There  still  exists  a  wall 
of  partition  between  them  and  God,  a  guilt  un- 
atoned  for,  the  sight  of  which  still  continuously 
provokes  the  anger  of  God,  and  hinders  the  ap- 
pearance of  His  mercy  (i.  15  sqq. ;  Ixiv.  5  sqq. ; 
Dan.  ix.  5  sqq. .  Prov.  i.  24  sqq.).  Hence  Chris- 
tians must  be  pointed  to  what  they  must  guard 
against  in  seasons  of  long-continued  visitation 
and  what  they  should  strive  after  at  such  times 
before  all  things.  As  they  would  avoid  great 
harm  to  soul  and  body,  they  must  beware  of  lay- 
ing any  blame  on  God,  as  if  He  were  wanting  in 
willingness  or  ability.  Rather,  by  sincere  re- 
pentance, their  endeavor  should  be  that  heaven 
may  be  pure  and  clear,  that  their  guilt  may  be 
forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that,  as  children 
of  God,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Eom.  viii.  16)  in  their  hearts,  they  may  have 
free  access  to  the  heart  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

11.  On  lix.  3-8.  The  description  the  Prophet 
gives  here  of  the  depraved  moral  condition  of 
Israel  is  also  a  description  of  human  sinfulness 
generally.  And  the  Apostle  Paul  has  adopted 
parts  of  it  in  the  portrait  he  gives  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natural  man  (comp.  Isa.  lix.  7  with 
Rom.  iii.  15).  Therefore,  where  one  would  draw 
the  picture  of  the  natural  njan,  he  may  make 
good  use  of  this  text. 

12.  [On  lix.  13.  Conceiving  and  uttering  from 
the  heart  words  of  fahehood.  ''They  were  words 
of  falsehood,  and  yet  they  were  said  to  be  uttered 
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from  the  heart,  because  though  they  differed  from 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  therefore 
were  words  of  falsehood,  yet  they  agreed  with  the 
malice  and  wickedness  of  the  heart,  and  were  the 
natural  language  of  that ;  it  was  a  double  hsart, 
Ps.  xii.  2."  M.  Henry.] 

13.  On  lix.  15  6-21.  One  may  preach  ou  this 
text  in  times  of  great  distress  and  conflict  for  the 
Church.  The  Lord  the  protection  of  His  Church. 
1)  The  distress  of  the  Church  does  not  remain 
concealed  from  Him,  for  He  sees:  a.  that  the 
Church  encounters  injustice  (ver.  15  6),  b.  that  no 
one  on  earth  takes  its  part  (ver.  16).  2)  He  stirs 
Himself  (vers.  16  6-17  a,  19  6)  :  a.  to  judgment 
against  the  enemy  (vers.  17  b,  18),  b.  to  salvation 
for  the  Church  (ver.  17  helmet  of  salvation) :  a. 


with  reference  to  its  deliverance  from  outward 
distress  (ver.  20),  /3.  with  reference  to  inward 
preservation  and  quickening  of  the  Church  (vers. 
20  b,  21 ),  c.  to  rescue  the  honor  of  His  own  name 
(ver.  19  a),  because  the  Church  is  even  His  king- 
dom, the  theatre  for  the  realization  of  His  de- 
crees of  salvation.  Comp.  Homil.  Hints  on  xlix. 
1-6. 

14.  [On  lix.  16  sqq.  "  How  sin  abounded  we 
have  read,  to  our  great  amazement,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  chapter ;  how  grace  does  much  more 
abound  we  read  in  these  verses.  And  as  sin  took 
occasion  from  the  commandment  to  become  more 
exceedingly  sinful,  so  grace  took  occasion  from 
the  transgression  to  appear  more  exceedingly 
gracious."  M.  Heney.] 


II.— THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

The  Rising  of  the  heavenly  Sun  of  life  upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  personal  and 
natural  life  conditioned  thereby. 

Chapter  LX. 


The  Prophet  has  returned  from  speaking  of  the 
present  to  treat  of  the  last  things.  He  sees  a  new 
Sun,  the  principle  of  new  life,  rise  upon  Jerusa- 
lem. Although  this  future,  too,  is  depicted  in 
colors  belonging  to  the  present  time,  yet  we  per- 
ceive from  the  matters  which  he  specifies,  that 
his  discourse  relates  to  the  distant  future.  And, 
although  the  Prophet  dues  not  distinguish  the 
times,  we  see  that  the  fulfilment  will  take  place 
gradually.  We  observe  in  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Sun,  which,  according  to  vera.  1  and 
2,  is  to  rise  upon  Jerusalem,  and  advance  from  a 
glory  which  is  more  of  a  natural  character  to  one 


which  is  more  supernatural  and  heavenly.  The 
chapter,  however,  does  not  divide  itself  into  two, 
but  into  three  sections,  of  which  the  first  (vers. 
1-9)  has  for  its  subject  the  gathering  of  all  na-' 
tions  to  the  sun  that  rises  upon  Jeru.salem  ;  the 
second  (vers.  10-17  a),  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  outward  glory;  the  third  (vers.  17  6-22), 
this  new  life  in  its  relation  to  God,  and  in  its 
nioral  and  spiritual  manifestation.  [We  do  not 
like  such  a  division  of  this  grand  prophetic  pic- 
ture. Its  parts  cannot  well  be  thus  separated. — 
D.  M.].  ^ 


1.    THE.    GATHERING    OF    THE    NATIONS    TO    THE    SUN  THAT    RISES    UPON 
JERUSALEM.    Chapter  LX.  1-9. 

1  Arise,  'shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come  ; 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

2  For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth. 
And  gross  darkness  the  people  : 

And  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
And  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee. 

3  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
And  kin^s  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

4  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  see  : 

All  they  gather  themselves  together,  they  come  to  thee : 

Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far, 

And  thy  daughters  shall  be  "nursed  at  thy  side. 

5  Then  thou  sh^t  see,  and  ''flow  together, 
And  thine  heart  shall  fear,  and  be  enlarged  ; 

Because  the  ''abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee  • 
The  "forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee. 
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6  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
The  "dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ; 
All  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  : 

They  shall  bring  gold  and  incense  ; 

And  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 

7  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee, 
The  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  : 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
And  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory. 

8  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud, 
And  as  the  doves  to  their  '^windows  ? 

9  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me, 
And  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first, 
To  bring  thy  sons  from  far, 

Their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them. 
Unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
And  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  he  hath  glorified  thee. 


1  Or,  6e  enlightened;  for  thy  light  coiaeth. 

2  Or,  wealth. 


*  carried  on  the  hip. 


^  brighten  up. 


2  Or,  noise  of  the  sea  shall  be  turned  toward  thee. 
"  young  camels.  *  lattices. 


TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  1.  Delitzsch  justly  bids  ua  mark  that  'TIS  'alp 
are  Trochees,  and  "JTIS  X3"'3  ara  Iambuses.  Observe 
the  change  of  vowels.  All  the  Hebrew  vow^s  are  found 
in  these  five  words  in  correspondence  with  the  fulness 
of  thoughts  which  these  few  words  contain.  How  ad- 
mirably is  the  language  adapted  to  the  subject  I  Does 
not  this  betoken  thatmaster  of  speech,  Isaiah?  ["What 
power  of  creative  might  lies  in  these  two  Trochees, 
Kumi,  ori,  which  are,  as  it  were,  prolonged  till  what  they 
say  is  done ;  and  what  a  power  of  consolation  lies  in  the 
two  Iambuses  ki-ba  orech,  which,  as  it  were,  stamp  upon 


GRAMMATICAL. 

the  action  of  Zion  the  seal  of  the  divine  action,  and  fit 
to  the  aptris  (raising  up)  its  O^o-ts  (foundation)!  De- 
litzsch.— D.  M.], 

Ver.  3.  TT^T.  ortus,  is  an-.  Aey.  as  an  appellative.  As  a 
proper  name  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Ver.  4.  njDXn.    Observe  that  the  nun  has  no  dagesh 

T  I"  T   " 

forte.    (Comp.  J^aegelsbach's  Gr.,  g^  5,  6). 

Ver.  7.  ["  The  verbal  form  !|J.irTlLy\  which  is  repeated 
in  ver.  10,  has  an  abbreviated  suffix  without  the  tone,  as 
xlvii.  10."  DelitzschJ. 

Ver.  9.  ^"^NiD,  with  a  rarer  suffix-form  for  ^"\XD.  See 
a  like  form  in  liv.  6. 


EXEGBTICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  sees  in  the  distant  future  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  exaltation  to  nn- 
paralleled,  supermundane  and  everlasting  glory. 
But  he  sees  blended  together  every  thing  that  is 
in  the  future  to  produce  this  glory,  fi-om  the  first 
weak  beginnings  till  the  consummation  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  He  sees  at  first  night  pre- 
vailing over  the  whole  earth.  But  where  Jeru- 
Balerti  is,  he  beholds  a  growing  brightness  as  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  He  calls  to  Jerusalem  to 
receive  the  glory  which  .Jehovah  is  about  to  im- 
part to  her,  and  to  let  that  glory  unfold  itself 
(vers.  1  and  2).  Then  he  sees  how  this  light 
emanating  from  Jerusalem  attracts  the  Gentiles 
and  their  kings  (ver.  3).  He  sees  further  how 
together  with  the  heathen  ("and  we  mav  say,  even 
in  the  heathen),  Jerusalem's  own  children  try  to 
reach  the  mother  city,  and  are  aided  in  this  effort 
by  the  heathen  (ver.  4).  With  joy  .Jerusalem 
beholds  these  multitudes  stream  to  her,  and  re- 
joices the  more,  that  they  come  not  with  empty 
hands,  but  bring  with  them  the  choicest  products 
of  land  and  sea  (ver.  5).  Troops  of  camels  will 
carry  the  gold  and  incense  of  the  East  (ver.  6) ; 
the  flocks  of  the  eastern  nomadic  lands  will  be 
acceptable  as  offerings  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah 


(ver.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  ships  come  from 
the  distant  West,  laden  with  the  precious  things 
of  lands  beyond  the  seas,  and  are  with  their  saiLs 
like  to  bright  clouds,  or  doves  on  the  wing  (ver. 
9).  It  is  obvious  that  here  again  the  Prophet 
draws  the  picture  of  the  future  with  the  colors  of 
the  present. 

2.   Arise,  shine -come   unto"  thee. — 

Vers.  1-5.  The  image  before  the  mind  of  the  Pro- 
phet is  a  sunrise  scene.  Far  and  wide  night  still 
reigns,  but  grandly  above  all  other  heights  of  the 
earth  towers  mount  Zion,  which  here,  in  accord- 
ance with  ii.  2 ;  Mic.  iv.  1,  appears  as  "established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above 
the  hills."  And  the  Prophet  beholds  this  highest 
mountain  of  the  earth  irradiated  by  the  rising 
sun.  Its  summit  glitters  as  if  covered  with  celes- 
tial light.  From  this  the  Prophet  knows  that  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  salvation  for  Jerusalem  has 
arrived.  He  calls  therefore  to  her  encouragingly, 
"D-lp.  ["  In  Eph.  V.  14  this  first  verse  is  combined 
in  a  paraphra,stic  form  with  Ii.  17 ;  lii.  1,  2," 
Kay].  Jerusalem  has  now  to  lift  up  her  head, 
because  her  redemption  is  nigh  (comp.  Luke  xxi. 
28) ;  she  is  to  raise  herself  from  the  depressioa 
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and  prostration  in  which  her  situation  has  hitherto 
kept  her.  Jerusalem  shall  become  light,  shall 
shine  ('"lit*,  the  verb  "UN  in  Isaiah  only  here, 
ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  11).  But  she  is  not  to  shine 
in  her  own  light,  but  to  let  herself  be  enlightened 
by  the  higher  light  which  rises  on  her.  But  this 
light  is  called  "  thy  light,"  because  Jerusalem 
and  this  light  are  adapted  the  one  to  the  other. 
What  sort  of  a  light  it  is  which  shall  rise  upon 
Jerusalem,  is  told  us  in  ver.  1  b.  It  is  the  glory 
of  Jehovah.  This  light  shall  rise  as  an  ever- 
lasting sun  upon  Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  20;  n^T 
is  vox  solennis  of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  occurs 
in  Isaiah  besides  here  only  ver.  2  and  Iviii.  20). 
In  ver.  2  the  explanation  is  given  why  the  sun- 
rise referred  to  in  ver.  1  6  is  a  matter  of  such 
great  importance,  and  why  Jerusalem  is  so  pres.9- 
ingly  summoned  to  yield  herself  to  the  influence 
of  tills  rising  sun  [Katiier  to  shed  fortli  the 
light  which  she  has  received  from  it.  D.  M.]. 
Jerusalem  iias  iierein  tiie  highest  honor  conferred 
on  iier  that  the  Sun  iirst  rises  upon  her,  that  siie  is 
that  point  in  the  East  from  whicli  the  light  is  to 
spread  over  the  countries  shrouded  in  darkness. 
["The  Sun  of  suns  is  Jahve  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12),  the 
God  who  comes,  lix.  20. . .  .  When  this  Sun  rises  on 
Zion  she  becomes  altogether  light,  but  not  for 
herself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind."    Delitzsch. 

D.  M.].  '^li'  is  found  only  here  in  Isaiah. 
We  see  from  ver.  3  that  the  nations  still  in  dark- 
ness are  not  inaccessible  to  the  light.  They  have 
a  longing  for  the  light,  [This  is  not  said],  and 
a  susceptibility  of  receiving  it.  Nations  and 
princes  come  to  the  heaverdy  light.  The  bright- 
ness of  thy  rising  ia  the  brightness  of  that 
which  rises  upon  Jerusalem,  according  to  ver.  2, 
the  brightness  of  Jehovah.  [But  Zion  made 
light  in  the  Lokd  is  represented  as  herself  shin- 
ing as  a  light  in  the  world.  Her  rising  can  be 
described  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  when  he 
goeth  forth  in  his  might,  Jud.  v.  31 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  4.  To  regard  "  the  brightness  of  thy  ris- 
ing," as  meaning  "  the  brightness  of  that  which 
rises  upon  thee,"  is  surely  forced  and  unnatural, 
albeit  the  best  interpreters  acquiesce  in  this  ex- 
planation. But  the  church,  as  irradiated  by  the 
divine  glory,  and  reflecting  it,  has  a,  light  and 
brightness  which  is  called  her  own,  and  which 
she  sheds  upon  the  world. — D.  M.].  Not  only 
the  nations  and  princes  of  the  heathen  world 
hasten  to  Jerusalem.  Along  with  them  are  other 
visitants,  who  are  no  foreignersin  Jerusalem,  but 
are  children  of  the  house.  The  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  conducted  and 
attended  with  all  honors  by  the  Gentiles,  will  re- 
turn to  the  holy  home  (comp.  xi.  11  sqq. ;  xxv. 
6  sqq.  ;  xxvi.  2  sq.  ;  xxvii.  13  ;  Jer.  ill.  18,  see 
commentary  on  this  place).  ["  Those  who  con- 
fine these  prophecies  to  the  Babylonish  exile  un- 
derstand this  as  describing  the  agency  of  heathen 
Btates  and  sovereigns  in  the  restoration.  But  in 
this,  as  in  the  parallel  passages  [xliii.  5-7  ;  xlix. 
18-23],  there  is,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  no 
word  or  phrase  implying  restoration  or  return, 
but  the  image  evidently  is  that  of  enlargement 
and  accession;  the  children  thus  brought  to  Zion 
being  not  those  whom  she  had  lost,  but  such  as 
ehe  had  never  before  known,  as  is  evident  from 


chap.  xlix.  21.  The  event  predicted  is  therefore 
neither  the  former  restoration  of  the  Jews,  nor 
their  future  restoration."  Alexander.  D.  M.]. 
The  words  ver.  4  a,  are  repeated  from  xlix.  18. 
The  gathering  together  (ISJpJ)  refers  not 
only  to  separate  individuals  but  according  to 
places  such  as  xi.  12;  Hos.  ii.  2,  [E.  V.  Hos.  i. 
11]  it  refers  especially  to  the  re-union  of  Judah 
with  Israel.  Of  the  sons  we  are  simply  told 
that  they  come  from  a  great  distance,  but  the 

daughters  are  carefully  carried.  l!f~7J?  is  not 
^  on  the  side,  i.  e.,  on  the  one  arm  or  on  the 
one  shoulder  (xlix.  22),  but  upon  the  hip;  for 
it  is  still  the  custom  in  the  Orient  to  carry  the 
children  a.stride  on  the  hip.  Sgcb  care  as  is  be- 
stowed on  children,  will  be  shown  to  the  female 
members  of  the  people  (comp.  Ixvi.  12).  jOX 
is  here  as  xlix.  23  after  the  place  in  Numb.  xi. 
12,  used  to  denote  the  nursing  and  tending  of  a 
child.  But  Jeru.salem  shall  not  only  see  her 
children  come,  she  shall  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
them  come  with  full  hand.s,  furnished  with  all 
the   magnificence  and  glory  of   the  world.     In 

ver.  5  the  words  J^")ilJ]  to  ']^37  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  sentence  denoting  a  circumstance,  put  as  a 
parenthesis,  which  expresses  the  emotion  with 
which  Jerusalem  will  see  what  has  been  depicted. 
The  sentence  setting  forth  the  object  'Ul  l-JiT  O 
is,  accordingly,  dependent  on  ^^^,!i^,  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  come  from  S<T'.  [But  it  is 
better,  with  the  E.V.,totake  '3  as  causal. — D.  M.]. 
The  verb  "inj  is  not  here  that  inj  which  means 
"  to  stream  "  (ii.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  12  ;  Ii.  44),  and 
which  comes  from  "in J,  a  river.  But  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent word,  related  to  10,  ip  occurring  as  a  verb 
besides  only  Ps.  xxxiv.  6,  but  forming  the  stem 
of  the  substantives  n;jnj  (Job  iii.  4)  and  mnjD 
( Judg.  vi.  2).  The  signification  is  to  "  shine," 
"to  brighten  up"  (for  joy).  Jov  makes  the 
face  shine,  but  the  heart  tremble  "(ini)  in  this 
sense  besides  only  Jer.  xxxiii.  9).  [Hender- 
SOK  renders  this  clause  well :  Thy  heart  shall 
throb  and  dilate.  The  idea  of  enlargement 
or  expansion  of  the  heart  through  joy  is  Semitic; 
but,  as  Delitzsch  points  out,  we  have  the  oppo- 
site idea  in  angor,  angicslia.—D.  M.].  The  joy  is 
called  forth  by  Jerusalem  seeing  how  the  trea- 
sures of  the  sea  d'TOn  as  Ps.  xxxvii.  16;  Jer.  iii. 
23  in  the  sense  of  s%varra  and  abundance  of  the 
most  manifold  products,  comp.  also  ver.  14),  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nations  come  to  her.  [The 
abundance  of  the  sea  denotes  all  precious 
things  which  the  islands  and  maritime  Countries 

possess."  Delitzsch.  D.  M.].  Sf?  stands  after 
"|3ri'  in  the  sense  of   'N  (comp.  on  x.  3). 

3.  The  multitude  of  camels glorified 

thee. — Vers.  6-9.  [A  multitude  of  camels, 
without  the  definite  article].  In  these  verses  the 
Prophet  describes  how  the  treasures  of  the  East 
(vers.  6  and  7)  and  of  the  West  (vers.  8  and  9) 
are  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  eastern  trading 
nations  are  indicated  by  a  multitude  of  camels 
(ni»3!»,  comp.  i'SSt'  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  in  Isaiah 
only  here)  and  young  animals  ['133  not  drome  - 
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daries,  which  are  not  for  carrying  burdens,  but 
for  riding. — D.  M.],  from  Midian  and  Ephah, 
which  bring  from  Sheba  gold  and  incense, 
(corap.  on  xliii.  23),  the  most  valuable  wares. 
Midian  was  a  sou  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and 
the  father  of  Ephah,  Gen.  xxv.  2,  4,  comp.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28,  36 ;  Judg.  vii.  N3U?  is  Arabia  fdix 
(comp.  1  Kings  x.  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Job  vi.  19 ; 
only  here  in  Isaiah).  These  merchants  at  other 
times  sought  gain;  now  they  have  a  nobler  aim. 
They  wLsh  to  honor  Jehovah  ;  they  bring  Him 
presents.    This  they  declare  in  songs  of  praise 

(both  1K?3  and  rivH/l  are  used  by  Isaiah  only  in 
chapters  xl.-lxvi).  The  eastern  pastoral  tribes 
join  the  eastern  trading  tribes.  Bespecting  Ke- 
nar  comp.  on  xxi.  16  sqq. ;  xlii.  11.  Kedar  was 
the  second,  Nebaioth  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael, 
Gen.  xxv.  13.  It  is  disputed  whether  Nebaioth 
is  the  progenitor  of  the  Nabataei,  i.  e.,  of  the 
northern  or  north-western  Arabs  (for  Nabataea 
is  the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Red  Sea).  Comp.  Delitzsch  on  this  place, 
and  HEBZoa,  B.-Encycl,  1,  p.  598,  2d  Ed.  fTlE/ 
is  a  word  which  is  often  used  of  the  ministry 
rendered  by  the  priests  to  Jehovah  (Numb,  xviii. 
2;  Dent.  xvii.  12;  1  Sam.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  1  et  saepe). 
The  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Ne- 
baioth will  therefore  as  n  w'lj?  ascend  the  altar 

of  Jehovah.  [tlS"J-'7i'  is  translated  in  E.  V., 
and  by  Dr.  Naeoelsbach,  with  acceptance. 
But  it  signifies  rather  -with  pleasure,  delight 
or  good  Twill,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 

the  expression  elsewhere  used  Jl^"'/  which  means 
to  (the  divine)  acceptance,  or  with  accept- 
ance. So  VlTEINGA,  HiTZIO,  HeNDEKSON, 
Delitzsch.  On  this  representation  of  the  vic- 
tims offering  themselves  willingly  Lowth  re- 
marks :  "  This  gives  a  very  elegant  and  poetical 
turn  to  the  image.  It  was  a  general  notion,  that 
prevailed  with  sacrificers  among  the  heathen, 
that  the  victim's  being  brought  without  reluctance 
to  the  altar  was  a  good  omen  ;  and  the  contrary 
a  bad  one." — D.  M.].  The  great  number  and 
excellence  of  these  offerings  will  conduce  to  the 
honor  of  the  temple  of  the.LoRD.  In  vers.  8 
and  9  the  West  appears  upon  the  scene.     They 


that  like  a  cloud,  or  as  doves  to  their  en- 
closure skim  over  the  sea,  are  ships  with  ex- 
panded sails.  The  sails  spread  out  resemble  a 
cloud,  the  velocity  is  compared  with  the  swift 
flight  of  the  dove  (comp.  Hos.  xi.  11.  Bochaet, 
Hieroz.  11.  p.  540  sqq.).  The  feminine  ending 
in  nr91J?n  is  caused  by  the  feminine  ni'JX-  n3^K 
is  opus  reliculatum,  net,  interwoven  work.  The 
answer  to  the  question,  ■who  are  these,  etc.,  is 
left  to  the  reader.  Every  one  perceives  that  it  is 
ships  that  come  from  tiie  west.  But  why  those 
ships  hasten  witli  such  speed  to  the  holy  land  is 
explained  in  ver.  9.  They  are  directed  by  in- 
habitants of  the  Q"'*?,  which  here  as  often  (see 
the  lAst),  represent  the  islands  and  maritime 
countries  of  the  west.  These  people  hope  in 
Jehovah.  Among  those  ships  the  foremost 
(njtyS"l|  comp.  Numb.  x.  14;  1  Kings  xx.  17; 
1  Chron.  xi.  6)  are  the  ships  of  Tarsbish 
(comp.  ii.  16;  xxiii.  1,  14).  These,  which  are 
the  largest,  and  come  from  the  greatest  distance, 
shall  also  be  the  first  to  bring  J  erusalem's  sons 
with  their  silver  and  gold  to  the  place  where 
the  Lord  makes  known  His  name,  i.  e.,  reveals 
His  nature,  and  is  therefore  honored  as  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  (see  the  List).  Jerusalem's  glori- 
fication is  also  thereby  intended.  [The  picture 
drawn  in  this  section  perplexes  those  who  under- 
stand it  of  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  future  glory  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
Hess,  Baumgarten  and  others  argue  from  ver. 
7  for  the  restoration  of  animal  sacrifices.  But 
Delitzsch  justly  rejects  this  notion  as  utterly 
contrary  to  the  Christian  system.  Animal  sacri- 
fice has  been  abolished  by  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah offering  Himself  once  for  all.  The  blood 
of  the  Crucified  One  has  swept  away  the  partition- 
wail  of  particularism  and  of  ceremonial  shadows. 
But  if  the  victims  and  the  altar  here  spoken  of 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  why  should  we  look 
for  a  material  temple  or  construe  literally  the 
other  traits  in  the  picture?  The  whole  descrip- 
tion represents  not  the  material  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Church  of  God  under  image-s,  which,  to  be 
consistently  interpreted,  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
gross,  literal  sense.  We,  Christians,  are  come 
unto  mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,"  ete.,  Heb.  xii.  22.— D.  M.]. 


2.    THE  EESTOBATION  OF  JEEUSALEM  TO  OUTWARD  GLOEY. 
Chapter  LX.  10-17  a. 

10  And  the  *sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls, 
And  their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee : 

For  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee. 

But  in  my  favor  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee. 

11  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ; 
They  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night ; 

That  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  'forces  of  the  Gentiles, 
And  Hhat  their  kings  may  be  brought. 
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12  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  tliat  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  ; 
Yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 

13  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee, 

The  °tir  tree,  the  ''pine  tree,  and  the  "box  together, 

To  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary  ; 

And  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious. 

14  The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee  ; 

And  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ; 
And  they  shall  call  thee,  The  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

15  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated, 
So  that  no  man  went  through  thee, 

I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency, 
A  joy  of  many  generations. 

16  Thou  shalt  also  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles, 
And  shalt  suck  the  breast  of  kings : 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Saviour, 
And  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob. 
17a  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold, 
And  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver. 
And  for  wood  brass. 
And  for  stones  iron. 


1  Or,  wealth. 

»  strangers. 
■*  plane-tree. 


^  and  their  kings  as  captives, 
•  sherbin-tree. 


'  cypress. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  what  follows  the  Prophet  depicts  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  glorious  life  in  it.  The  foreign  nations 
that  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  old  Jerusalem, 
shall  huild  the  walls  of  the  new  (ver.  10).  And  its 
gates  shall  stand  open  day  and  night,  for  they  are 
needed  no  more  lo  keep  off  the  enemy,  but  only  to 
let  in  foes,  if  any  there  should  be,  as  prisoners 
with  their  spoils  (ver.  11).  Should  there  be  any 
nations  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  light  (ver.  3), 
but  repelled  by  it,  they  will  go  to  destruction 
(ver.  12).  Jerusalem  will  then  inwardly  also  be 
magnificently  adorned,  as  it  becomes  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jehovah  (ver.  13).  Then  they  whose 
fathers  formerly  oppressed  Jerusalem,  or  who 
tliemselves  had  despised  it,  must  humbly  do  it 
homage,  and  regard  it  as  the  city  of  God  (ver.  14). 
Then  will  Jerusalem  be  no  more  forsaken,  hated, 
and  shunned;  but  it  will  shine  in  everlasting  glory 
as  the  joy  of  all  coming  generations  (ver.  1.5). 
All  nations  must  bring  their  best  and  most  pre- 
cious things  as  tribute,  as  a  sign  that  the  God 
of  Israel  alone  is  the  Almighty  God  who  can 
help  (ver.  16).  And  as  a  measure  to  estimate  the 
future  glory  of  Jerusalem,  the  Prophet  further 
tells  us  that  gold  and  silver  will  come  in  the  place 
of  brass  and  iron,  and  brass  and  iron  in  the  place 
of  wood  and  stone  (ver.  17  a). 

2.  And  the  sons  of  strangers  .  .  .  and 
for  stones  iron  (vers.  10-17  a).  [The  expression 
rendered  in  the  E.  V.  Sens  of  strangers,  is  liter- 
ally translated.  Sons  of  strangeness  or  of  a  foreign 
country,  i.  c,  foreigners,  aliens. — D.  M.].  In  this 
section,  too,  the  Prophet  still  paints  with  the  colors 
of  the  present.  Foreigners  shall  build  Jerusalem's 
walls.  Perhaps  there  is  here  a  reminiscence  of 
the  time  when  Israel  in  Egypt  had  to  erect  build- 


ings for  Pharaoh  (Ex.  i.  11).     In  the  second  part 
of  ver.  10  the  Prophet  thinks  of  the  terrible  days 
when  Jerusalem's  walls  were  destroyed  by  foreign- 
ers.    This  was  done  not  only  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  at  least  partially  by  others  also  (comp.  2  Kings 
xiv.  13  sq. ;  1  Kings  xiv.  26).     Great  as  was  the 
wrath  which  destroyed  Jerusalem's  walls  by  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  so  great  will  be  the  favor 
which  causes  foreigners  to  rebuild  them  stronger 
and   more  beautiful  than  ever.     A  further  con- 
trast to  the  former  evil  times  will  be  this,  that  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  shut  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,   for  there  is  no  longer  an  enemy  to 
fear ;  and  there  is  no  more  night,  which  favors 
the  works  of  darkness  (vers.  19,  20,  and  Rev.  xxi. 
25).     On  the  contrary,  the  only  concern  now  will 
be  to  admit  the  spoil  taken  from  enemies,  and 
their  princes  that  are  led  captive.     That  D'Jinj 
is  here  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  such  places  as  1  Sam.  xxx.  2,  20 ; 
Isa.  XX.  4.     [Delitzsch  explains  D'JIHJ  as  ap- 
plied to  these  kings,  that  they  are  "  led  as  captives 
by  the  church,  irresistibly  bound  by  her,  i.  e.,  in- 
wardly subdued  (comp.  xiv.  14,  with  Ps.  exlix.8 ), 
and  suffer  themselves,  as  prisoners  of  the  church 
and  of  her  God,  to  be  led  into  the  holy  city  in 
solemn  procession  of  honor." — D.  M.]     Ver.  12, 
3'^n,  properly  to   dry  up,    stands   regularly  of 
cities  and  countries,  but  is  also  transferred  to  na- 
tions (xxxvii.  18;  Jer.  1.  21,  27).     [They  who 
consider  the  literal  Jerusalem  to  be  the  subject  of 
this  prophecy,  and  not  the   church  of  God,  may 
ask  themselves  if  utter  destruction  will  really  be 
the   punishment   of  every  nation    and    kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  the  Jews.     But  it  is   not  they 
that  are  born  after  the  flesh   that  are  heirs  of 
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these  promises,  but  they  who  are  Christ's,  and  so 
the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  the  Israel  of  God. 
(Gal.  iii.  28,  29;  iv.  26-31.)  The  Gentile  Chris- 
tians are  not  doomed  to  bondage.  In  Christ's 
church  there  is  one  flock  and  one  Shepherd. — D. 
M]  Is  tlie  building  of  the  temple  spoken  of 
in  ver.  13?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  de- 
cide the  point  whether  the  trees  mentioned  in  ver. 
13  are  to  serve  for  the  building  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, or  for  ornament  to  the  holy  city.  But  in 
ver.  13  there  is  no  mention  of  the  temple,  but 
only  of  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.  [But  this 
expression  implies  a  sanctuary. — I).  M.]  Fur- 
ther, we  learn  from  Ixvi.  1-3  that  the  new  Jeru- 
salem will  have  neither  temple,  nor'  the  service 
that  was  performed  in  the  temple  (^comp.  Rev. 
xxi.  23).  [But  vide  contra,  ver.  7,  and  ii.  3. — D. 
M.]  Thirdly,  it  must  appear  strange  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which 
formed  the  chief  material  in  the  building  of  the 
old  temple.  [But  the  sherbin  tree  is  a  species 
of  cedar  growing  on  Lebanon. — D.  M.]  The 
trees  here  named  are  cited  from  xli.  19,  and,  as 
there,  are  here  mentioned  only  as  representatives 
of  magnificent  vegetation.  Hitzig's  remark,  too, 
is  of  weight,  that  according  to  ver.  17,  wood  will 
be  excluded  as  building  material.  I  therefore 
hold  with  HiTZiG,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dei.itzsch, 
that  ver.  13  is  to  be  understood  of  the  glorious 
ornamental  living  trees  that  will  grace  Jerusalem. 
The  glory  of  Lebanon,  which  expression 
occurs  besides  only  xxxv.  2,  is  probably  of  the 
same  import  as  ''the  choice  and  best  of  Leba- 
non" (Ezek.  xxxi.  16).  Luxuriant  vegetation, 
glorious  trees  will  beautify  the  place  where  the 
Lord,  though  He  has  no  temple  of  stone  there, 
has  still  the  place  of  His  gracious  presence,  and 

where  His  feet  rest  (elsewhere  called  1'7JT  mn. 
as  which  the  earth,  Ixvi.,  or  the  sanctuary  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  7  ;  Ps. 
xc.  5,  et  saepe,  is  designated).  [So,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Lord's  declaration  to  the  contrary,  Jeru- 
salem, arlificially  embellished,  will  still  be  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worship,  though  it 
shall  have  no  material  temple  (John  iv.  20-24). 
lu  the  dogmatical  and  ethical  remarks  on  Ixvi.  19 
sqq.,  our  author  truly  says  that  Isaiah  teaches 
that  "  instead  of  the  local  place  of  worship  of  the 
old  covenant,  the  whole  earth  will  be  the  temple 
of  the  LoED."  We  might  quote  Isaiah  as  teach- 
ing that  there  will  be  a  temple  and  sacrifices, 
too,  in  the  glorious  Jerusalem  of  the  future.  See 
the  mention  of  the  going  up  of  all  nations  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  ii.  2,  3;  see  too,  in  verse 
7  of  this  chapter  the  mention  of  countless  sacri- 
fices ascending  the  altar  of  God.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  statements,  we  are  justified  in 
holding,  as  Dr.  Naegblsbach  does,  that  there 
will  in  the  Holy  City  of  God  be  no  external  tem- 
ple and  no  animal  sacrifices,  we  may  go  further, 
and  seek  a  spiritual  sense  for  the  description  of 
the  future  outward  glory  of  Jerusalem  contained 
in  this  chapter.  How  natural  it  is  to  put  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  for  the  church  of  God,  whose  cen- 
tre Jerusalem  was  of  old,  is  seen  from  the  use  of 
Eome  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  centre  is 
in  that  city !  We  are  never  to  forget  that  the 
Prophet  paints  th?  future  with  the  colors  of  the 
present,  and  we  should  avoid  playing  fast  and 


loose  with  symbolical  language. — D.  M.]  "'2DXf 
at  the  end  of  ver.  13,  designedly  corresponds  to  its 
initial  word  "lUD.  As  the  picture  mainly  sets 
forth  the  contrasts  between  what  once  was  and 
ivhat  shall  be,  we  are  told  in  verse  14  that  the  de- 
acendauta  of  former  oppressors  and  mockers  will 
come  submissively  to  do  homage  to  Jerusalem, 
(ninti'  ia  infin.  nominasccns,  and  is  to  be  taken 
as  acms.  modalis,  or  adverbialis  (comp.  Ewald,  § 
279, 1.  2,  6).  ["  The  h^  before.nii33  is  not  simply 
equivalent  to  at,  but  expresses  downward  motion, 
and  may  be  translated  down  to.  The  act  described 
is  the  oriental  prostration  as  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
reverence. — Alexander.  Comp.  Kev.  iii.  9.— 
D.  M.]  When  these  worshippers  at  the  same 
time  call  Jerusalem  the  City  of  Jehovah, 
Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  they  make 
thereby  a  confession  of  faith.  They  declare 
thereby  that  they  hold  the  religious  faith  of  Is- 
rael aa  the  true  one.  They  acknowledge,  first, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  justly  bears  the  name 
niiT' ;  that  He  is,  therefore,  the  true  God  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Jerusalem  justly  calls  herself 
the  City  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.,  the  place  where  God 
reveals  Himself  and  is  worshipped.  In  "  'p  ]1'S 
the  appellative  signification  of  p'S  (p'V'  eippus, 
monumentum)  comes  to  view.  [  ?  J  Jerusalem 
stands  as  the  great,  glorious  monument  which 
proclaims  to  the  world  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah. 
A  further  contrast  (ver.  15)  refers  to  the  relation 
of  Jehovah  as  husband  of  Jerusalem.  [But  Jeru- 
salem is  not  depleted  in  ver.  15  as  a  wife  forsaken 
and  hated  and  avoided  by  Ood. — D.  M.].  The 
Prophet  in  spirit  sees  Jerusalem  so  Ibrsaken 
and  desolate  that  she,  as  a  deserted  city,  is  trod- 
den by  no  one,  but  avoided  by  all.  I^J'  T-' 
Comp.  xxxiii.  8;  xxxiv.  10;  Jer.  ix.  9,  11; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  28  et  saepe.  ['Whereas  thou  hast 
been,  etc.,  is  literally  "  Instead  of  thy  being," 
ete.-D.  M.].  As  the  opposite ofthis,  Jerusalem  shall 
be  an  eternal  glory  (pXil,  in  the  objective  sense, 
as  ii.  10,  19,  21 ;  iv.  2;  xiii.  19;  xxiii.  9  et  saepe), 
and  joy  of  all  coming  generations  (comp.  xxiv. 
11 ;  Pa.  xlviii.  3).  The  relation  of  child  and  ser- 
vant is  before  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  in  ver. 
16.  Israel  has  in  the  present  been  obliged  to  be 
the  ill-treated,  plundered  servant.  Foreign  con- 
querors and  tyrants  have  impoverished  it,  have 
sucked  it  out  to  the  very  blood.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  promise  is  now  made  that  foreign  kings 
must  regard  Jerusalem  as  a  new-born,  carefully 
nursed,  beloved  child.  This  child  will  now  suck 
their  breasts.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parent incongruity  of  Jerusalem  sucking  the 
breasts  of  men,  and  not  of  women.  [The  language 
used  forces  us  to  interpret  the  whole  prophecy  al- 
legorically. — B.  M.]  There  lies  at  the  same  time 
this  in  the  image,  that  the  kings  themselves  will 
not  be  ill-treated  slaves,  but  aflfectionate  care- 
takers (xlix.  23).  He  who  causes  this  wonderful 
change  is  Jehovah,  whom  Israel  will  thereby 
know  as  Saviour  and  Redeemer  by  reason 
of  His  love,  and  as  the  mighty  One  of  Ja- 
cob by  reason  of  His  power.  The  second  part 
of  verse  16  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  from  xlix. 
26.    In  ver.  17  o  the  Prophet  has  evidently  before 
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him  what  (1  Kings  X.  18-29)  is  related  of  Solomon. 
Mark  especially  verses  21  and  27  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  where  it  is  said  that  silver  was  then 
nothing  accounted  of,  that  Solomon  made  it  as 
stones.      For   brass,  etc.,  i.  e.,    instead   of 


brass,  etc.  ["  The  city  will  be  massive,  built  en- 
tirely of  metal,  so  that  neither  the  elements  nor 
enemies  can  destroy  it.  That  the  Prophet  does 
not  mean  to  be  understood  literally  is  apparent 
from  the  allegorical  progress  of  the  Prophecy." — 
Delitzsch. — D.  M.] 


3.    THE    NEW    LIFE    OF    JERUSALEM    OF    WHICH    BOTH    THE    PEOPLE    AND 
NATURE  PARTAKE.     Chamke  L.X.  17  6-22. 

nb  I  will  also  make  "thy  officers  peace, 
And  thine  exactors  righteousness. 

18  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  tliy  land. 
Wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders  ; 
But  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
And  thy  gates  Praise. 

19  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day  ; 

Neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
But  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light, 
And  thy  God  thy  glory. 

20  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down  ; 
Neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself: 

For  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
And  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended. 

21  Thy  people  also  shall  he  all  righteous  : 
They  shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever. 

The  'branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands. 
That  I  may  be  glorified. 

22  °A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand. 
And  ''a  small  one  a  strong  nation  : 

I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time. 


»  peace  thy  magistracy^  and  righteousness  thy  rulers. 
»  Tke  least. 


*  shoot. 

^  The  smatteet. 


TEXTUAL  AND    GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  19.  Although  the  Masoretes  separate  njj7  by 
taQnn^  of  zakeph  gadol  from  what  follows,  and  thereby 
intimate  that  they  wish  HJJ  7  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  : 
"as  regards  brijihtness,"  this  construction  seems  to  me 
needlessly  difficult. 


Ver.  21.  The  reading  of  the  Keri  ^_y[3D  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  Kethib  1^133  or  ^y!3:Z,  which  is 
probably  a  mistake  of  the  copyist. 

Ver.  22.  The  feminine  suffix  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
neuter  sense  (comp.  lix.  8;  xxii.  11 ;  xxvii.  4). 


EXEGETICAL   AND  CRITICAL. 


1.  In  this  section  the  Prophet  takes  a  loftier 
flight.  The  higher  life  which  he  promises  is  above 
all  withi'iit  sin,  i.  c,  holy.  Righteousness,  peace 
and  salvation  will,  therefore,  characterize  the  life 
of  thfc  community  (vers.  17  6,  18).  But  even  the 
life  of  nature  will  receive  a  new,  higher  centre  of 
life.  For  it  will  be  no  more  the  sun  that  sheds 
upon  the  earth  light  and  heat,  and  thereby  life, 
but  Grod  will  Himself  be  the  Sun  that  shines  per- 
petually and  unchangeably  (vera.  19,  20).  And 
because  the  people,  being  born  again  of  a  divine 
peed,  will  sin  no  more,  they  will  also  never  lose 
their  country,  but  possess  it  to  eternity  (ver.  21). 
They  will  also  partake  of  the  theocratic  blessing 
of  a  numerous  posterity  in   the   highest  degree 


I  (ver.  22).  In  the  two  last  verses  [and  all  through- 
out the  chapter,  D.  M.]  we  see  again  how  the 
Prophet  represents  spiritual,  heavenly  things  with 
earthly  colors. 

2.  I  will  also   make gates   Praise. — 

Vers.  17  b,  18.  The  Prophet,  who  had  hitherto 
depicted  chiefly  the  external  glory  of  the  future 
Jerusalem,  now  describes  more  its  inward  state. 
The  might  of  sin  will  be  broken.  Its  reign  comes 
to  an  end.  Peace  and  righteousness  have  domin- 
ion.    We  have  to  inquire  whether  we  have  to 

take  Qwty  and  npHS  as  the  object  or  as  the  pre- 
dicate. But  more  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  peace  and  righteousness  will  bear  rule  than  in 
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the  statement  that  the  rulers  will  be  peaceable  and 
just  people.  For  the  latter  might  be  substantial- 
ly true,  and  yet  much  dissension  and  injustice  be 
in  the  land.  But  when  peace  and  righteousness 
are  not  only  in  the  rulers  but  are  themselves  the 
rulers  (Gesenius,  Umbeeit,  Stibb,  Belitzsch, 
eic.),  then  everything  that  could  disturb  peace 
and  impede  justice,  is  excluded.  We  shall  have 
to  take  the  term  peace  in  its  most  extensive  and 
highest  sense,  as  comprehending  the  harmony  of 
man  with  God,  with  himself,  and  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Under  righteousness  we  shall  have  to 
understand  that  complete  righteousness  which 
consists  in  the  conformity  of  human  willing  and 
doing  with  the  divine  will.  Eighteousness  and 
peace  are  related  as  cause  and  effect.  For  only 
when  our  willing  is  conformable  to  the  divine, 
can  the  right  harmony  with  God  prevail  in  us  and 
around  us.  We  can  recall  here  Ps.  Ixxxv.  11, 
where  for  restored  Israel  the  hope  is  expressed 

that  Dwiyi  pis  will  kiss  each  other  in  their  land. 
Peace  and  righteousness  are  here  poetically  per- 
sonified, which  is  a  form  of  expression  not  rare  in 
Isaiah  Jcomp.  xxii.  18 ;  xxxii.  16  sq. ;  xlv.  8 ; 
lix.  14).  ["HTpS  properly  means  office,  magis- 
tracy, government,  here  put  for  those  who  exer- 
cise it,  like  nobility,  ministry  and  other  terms  in 
English.  W'lliii,  which  has  commonly  a  bad  sense, 
is  here  used  for  magistrates  or  rulers  in  general, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  instead  of  tyrants 
or  exactors  they  should  now  be  under  equitable 
government."  AijExander.  D.  M.].  Where 
righteousness  and  peace  rule,  nothing  more  will 
be  heard  of  violence  and  wild  devastation  (Tii' 
IJtyi  as  lix.  7 ;  li.  1 9).  On  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
18  comp.  the  remarks  on  xxvi.  1,  which  place  is 
related  to  the  one  before  us.  ["  The  walls  of  the 
city  of  God  will  be  impregnable — Salvation 
itself.  Her  gates  (unlike  those,  which  'la- 
mented and  mourned  '  iii.  26)  shall  be  filled  with 
jubilant  anthems  ;  shall  be  mere  Praise."  Kay 
in  the  Bible  Commentary.  D.  M.]. 

3.  The  sun  shall  be in  his  time.— Vers. 

19-22.  Now  we  see  clearly  the  meaning  of  that 
call,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lokd  is  risen  upon  thee."  The  Lord 
shall  be  not  only  the  Sun  of  the  life  of  the  spirit; 
Heshall  also  be  the  Sun  of  the  life  of  nature.  The 
light  of  His  divine  (S6^a  will  immediately  shine 
through  it.  As  moon  and  stars  grow  pale  before 
the  rising  sun,  so  will  the  earthly  sun  grow  pale 
(comp.  xxiv.  23  with  Commentary  and  the  places 
of  like  purport  iv.  5  ;  xxx.  26)  before  theoriginal 
Fountain  of  all  light,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness (James  i.  17),  when  He  rises  as  the  sun.  We 
need  now  the  lights  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  14  sqq. ), 
because  the  eternal  Liglit  is  still  hidden  from  us. 
We  live  here  in  faith,  not  in  sight.  The  Apo.^tle 
John  employs  this  trait  in  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Eev.  xxi.  23,  25; 
xxii.  5.  njj,  ver.  19,  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
ceding DDV  11N.  In  xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  15 
^■JJ  is  also  used  of  the  brightness  by  night.  _  Al- 
though there  will  be  still  a  distinction  in  the  times 
of  the  day,  there  will  be  no  more  darkness.  As 
sun  and  moon  will  be  no  more  the  lights,  but  the 
LoED,  the  Prophet  can  also  say  to  Jerusalem, 


Thy  sun  will  set  no  more,  thy  moon  will  not 
vra.ne  (^OX  of  the  drawing  in,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rays  of  light,  whereby  the  waning  and  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  maon  are  caused, 
comp,  xvi.  10;  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  15).  When  this 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  life  of  na- 
ture is  past,  history  will  consist  no  more  of  days 
of  joy  and  days  of  mourning,    The  days  of 

mourning  are  entirely  past  (D^K?  as  1  Kings 

vii.  51 ;  73X  'D''  comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  41 ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  8).  The  mourning-days  of  Israel  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  people  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins  were  given  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  had  their  land  taken  from  them.  But  when 
the  people,  through  the  unrestricted  influence  on 
their  life  of  the  new  sun  that  has  risen  upon  them, 
have  become  entirely  holy  and  righteous,  such 
judgments  will  never  more  be  spoken  of.  They 
will  possess  their  land  for  ever,  like  a  garden  of 
God,  which  contains  no  weeds  to  be  rooted  up,  but 
only  holy  plants.  [Some  interpreters  take  |'TX 
in  the  sense  of  earth,  xlix.  8  favors  this  wider 
sense  of  |'"1S.  Here  as  in  xi.  1  "'?f|l  denotes  a 
shoot  rather  than  a  branch.  Observe,  too,  that 
'i!?5  is  in  the  plural  (Keri) — my  plantings  = 
"my  creative  acts  of  grace"  (Delitzsch).  D.M.]. 
The  work  of  nay  liands  is  an  expression  oc- 
curring xix.  2-5,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  people 
of  Assyria,  when  they  shall  be  hereafter  converted. 
Israel  will  therefore,  as  Assyria,  be  a  people 
whose  life  is  wrought  by  God,  and  will  therefore 
conduce  to  the  praise  of  God  (Ixi.  3).  ["The  de- 
pendence of  God's  people  on  Himself  for  the  ori- 
gin and  sustentation  of  their  spiritual  life  is  forci- 
bly expressed  by  the  figure  of  a  plant  which  He 
has  planted,  and  by  that  of  a  work  which  He  has 
wrought.  Eph.  ii.  10."  Alexander.  D.  M.]. 
Then  too  will  that  benedictio  vcre  theocratica  of  a 
numerous  progeny  guaranteeing  everlasting  con- 
tinuance be  realized  in  the  richest  measure.  The 
least  one  (the  adjective  with  the  article  in  the 
sense  of  the  superlative),  i.  e.,  the  one  that  is  phy- 
sically most  insignificant,  the  weakest  shall  be- 
come a  thousand,  and  the  smallest  one  (the 
same  in  sense  as  pp)  a  strong  people  (comp. 
Micah  iv.  7).  We  see  in  vers.  21,  22,  how  the 
Prophet  again  paints  the  future  with  the  colors 
of  the  present.  In  this  Old  Testament  shell  we 
can  discern  the  New  Testament  kernel  of  the 
K7^Tipavnii!a  aujvinc:  (Heb.  ix.  15),  and  of  the  fw^ 
nlavin^  (John  iii.  15,  36  el  saepe).  The  Prophet 
lias  foretold  in  this  chapter  great,  wonderful,  in- 
credible things.  [The  Lord,  therefore,  at  the 
close,  solemnly  guarantees  their  fulfihnent.  The 
last  words  form  the  seal  of  the  prophecy.  "  His 
time"  is="  its  time,"  not  the  time  of  the  Lord. 
"  Its  time"  is  the  time  which  the  Lord  has  ap- 
pointed, and  which  is  known  only  to  Him.  When 
that  time  has  arrived,  He  will  hastily  accomplish 
what  has  been  foretold  (xlvi.  11;  xliii.  13:  ix. 
6).— D.  M.]. 

doctrinal,  and  ethical. 

1.  [Barnes  in  his  iVo(es  quotes  Pope's  Messiah 
in  which  "  some  of  the  ideas  in  this  chapter,  de- 
scriptive of  the  glorious  times  of  the  Gospel,  have 
been  beautifully  versified."     Cowper  in  the  last 
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book  of  Tlie  Task  delightfully  expatiates  on  the 
same  ''fair  theme."  ju.stly  does  he  exclaim  re- 
garding this  prophetic  picture : 

*'  0  scenes  surpas^in^  fable,  and  yet  true, 
Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss  1  whicli  who  can  see, 
Thonijh  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresll'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ?" — D.  M.] 

2.  On  Ix.  1.  ^^ Surge.!  lllummaref  sunt  impe- 
rativl  evaiirfelici,  qicibiis  includitur  atqiie  promittitur 
auxiUum  divinum  praesens  ad  obsequendum."  Seb. 
ScHMiD.  "  He  whose  dicere  isfacere  speaks  these 
words,  He  who  with  the  word  ro/ljiJd  kov/u  and 
ISsavi^Ke,  (jnlMya,  h/ep^T/Tt  (Mark  v.  41 ;  Luke 
vii.  14),  raised  up  the  dead  girl,  the  deceased 
young  man."  Leigh. 

3.  ''Tiie  gracious  light  of  Jehovah,  which  ra- 
diates gloriously  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Ee- 
deemer,  fill.s,  too,  with  the  light  of  God  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  it  shines.  Wliat  once  happened 
only  to  Moses  upon  the  mount,  wlien  his  face 
shone  with  heavenly  splendor  from  his  conver.se 
with  the  Lord,  will  now  be  imparted  to  the 
entire  sanclified  race."  Axenpeld. 

4.  On  Ix.  1  sqq.  The  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy takes  place  by  successive  stages.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  city  of  God  here 
spoken  of  cannot  be  the  earthly  Jern.salem, 
which  was  doomed  to  destruction.  But  the  pro- 
phecy has  for  its  object  the  avcj  ^lepovaa/O/fj.^  the 
Free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all  (Gal.  iv.  26), 
whicb  is  elsewhere  called  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem (Heb.  xii.  22),  or  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Kev.  xxi.  2).  The  Lord  and  living  centre  of 
this  heavenly  Jerusalem  appeared,  indeed,  in 
the  earthly  city,  and  made  it  the  point  whence 
the  light  emanated  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles. 
For  in  Jerusalem  the  Lord  had  to  die  (Luke 
xiii.  33)  and  to  rise  again  ;  and  from  Jerusalem 
the  preaching  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  His  name  must  begin  (Luke  xxiv.  47). 
But  after  the  destruction  of  tlie  earthly  Jerusa- 
lem, and  during  the  time  of  the  Gentiles,  when 
the  holy  place  is  trodden  down  (Rev.  xi.  2), 
there  is  no  other  Jerusalem  on  earth  than  the 
church  of  the  Lord,  a  poor  and  only  provisional 
form  of  His  kingdom,  wiiich,  for  the  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  act  of  the  judgment  of 
the  world  (Matt.  xxiv.  29),  i.  e.  'between  the 
destruction  of  Jcru.salem  and  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  effect  tlie  first  resurrection  (Rev. 
XX.  4  sqq.),  has  for  its  task  in  conflict  with  oppo- 
sing forces,  the  calling,  gathering  and  enlighten- 
ing of  the  elect  from  all  nations.  But  when  the 
Lord  shall  have  come  again  in  visible  glory,  and 
shall  have  accomplished  tlie  first  resurrection 
and  the  second  act  of  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
then  will  tliose  who  are  called  hereto  reign  with 
Him  a  thou.sand  years.  During  this  time  there 
will,  according  to  Rev.  xx.  9,  be  a  holy  city  on 
earth  which  is  called  "  the  beloved  city."  .... 
But  when  the  third  act  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  the  second  resurrection,  and  the  general 
judgment  shall  be  completed  (Rev.  xx.  11-15), 
then  will  the  earth,  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
comprised  in  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
have  become  new  (Rev.  xxi.  11.  Then  will  the 
holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem  (ibid  ver.  2),  the 
prototype,  descend  upon  the  earth,  and  then  will 
our    prophecy   obtain    its    complete    fulfilment 


(Rev.  xxi.  10  sqq.). — [If  the  church  of  the  Lord 
is  now,  as  our  author  holds,  the  only  Jerusalem 
on  earth  ;  if  it  can  now  truly  be  said  to  stand  for 
the  Jerusalem  of  prophecy,  it  may  pari  ratione, 
as  a  "  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrin- 
kle, or  any  such  thing,"  represent  Jerusalem  in 
the  future  more  gloriou.9  condition  in  which  it  is 
to  appear  according  to  prophecy.  The  church 
of  the  Lord  as  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  will 
never  be  superseded  by  a  material  city.  We 
Christians  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem (Heb.  xii.  22).  There  is  just  as  much  reason 
to  hold  that  there  must  now,  in  order  to  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy,  be  a  literal  Jerusalem,  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  God's  chosen  people,  a-s 
that  there  must  be  such  a  city  in  any  future 
period.  Our  author  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
disparages  unduly  the  present  dispensation.  The 
church  of  the  Lord  is  now  more  than  a  poor  and 
provisional  form  of  Llis  kingdom.  See  2  Cor. 
iii. ;  Luke  vii.  28 ;  x.  23,  24.— D.  M.] 

5.  On  Ix.  10-16.  Poor  and  unpretending  as  is 
the  appearance  of  the  church,  like  that  of  her 
Master  when  He  was  in  the  form  of  a  Servant, 
yet  is  she  constantly  herein  displaying  her  ma- 
jesty that  kings  and  nations  must,  when  it  is 
needful,  serve  her,  whether  willingly  or  reluc- 
tantly. The  Roman  emperors,  after  having  for 
three  centuries  endeavored  by  every  means  to 
extirpate  the  church,  must  at  last  submit  to  her. 
But  when  people  would  not  let  the  church  ad- 
vance, when  they  would  injure  her,  or  deprive 
her  of  her  necessary  freedom  and  independence, 
and  make  her  serviceable  to  worldly  aims,  then 
they  have  inflicted  the  greatest  harm  on  them- 
selves. This  is  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Ori- 
ental church  [and  not  in  her  alone]  which,  after 
she  was  made  a  dead  state-church,  could  no  longer 
resist  the  onset  of  Islam.  This  is  seen  in  modem 
times  in  many  a  State,  in  which  unnatural  fetters 
are  laid  upon  the  church,  whereby  her  credit, 
reputation  and  efficiency  are  undermined  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  people  and  of  the  State. 

6.  On  Ix.  12.  "  The  Roman  pontiffs  abuse  this 
oracle  of  the  Prophet  to  establish  their  tyranny 
over  monarchs.  In  particular,  it  is  recorded  of 
Pius  IV.,  that  at  the  time  of  bis  election  he 
caused  a  coin  to  be  struck,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  his  own  image  adorned  with  a  triple  crown, 
and  on  the  other,  these  words  of  the  Prophet 
were  insci-ibed."  Foerster.  ["  Tlie  idea  of 
ver.  12  is,  that  no  nation  can  flourish  and  long 
continue  that  does  not  obey  the  law  of  God,  or 
where  the  true  religion  does  not  prevail,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  is  not  maintained.  His- 
tory is  full  of  afFecting  illustrations  of  this.  The 
ancient  republics  and  kingdoms  fell  because  they 
had  not  the  true  religion.  The  kingdoms  of 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Macedonia  and  Egypt ;  the 
Roman  empire,  and  all  the  ancient  monnrchiea 
and  republics,  soon  fell  to  ruin  because  they  had 
not  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  true  religion, 
and  because  they  lacked  the  protection  of  the 
true  God.  France  cast  off  the  government  of  God 
in  the  first  Revolution,  and  was  drenched  in 
blood.  It  is  a  maxim  of  universal  truth  that  the 
nation,  which  does  not  admit  the  influence  of  the 
laws  and  the  government  of  God,  must  be  de- 
stroyed.    No  empire  is  strong  enough  to  wage 
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successful  war  with  tlie  great  Jehovah  ;  and 
sooner  or  later,  notwithstanding  all  that  human 
policy  can  do,  corruption,  sensuality,  luxury, 
pride  and  far-spreading  vice  will  expose  a  nation 
to  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  bring  down  the 
heavy  arm  of  His  vengeance."  Barnes.  D.  M.]. 

7.  On  the  whole  chapter.  "We  have,  as  the 
church  of  believers,  the  first-fruits  of  this  pro- 
phecy. But  only  in  the  holy  people  that  has  its 
centre  in  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  end  [rather 
that  forms  the  church  of  the  future],  shall  we  be- 
hold God's  work.  His  manifestation  and  its  effect 
on  the  nations  in  all  its  fulness.  Let  us  rejoice 
over  the  first-fruits,  and  regard  them  as  a  pledge 
of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the  Pro- 
phet." Weber. 

8.  On  the  whole  chapter.  ["  Surely  the  strain 
of  this  evangelic  prophecy  rises  higher  than  any 
temporal  deliverance.  Therefore  we  must  rise 
to  some  more  spiritual  sense  of  it,  not  excluding 
the  former.  And  that  which  some  call  divers 
senses  of  the  same  Scripture,  is,  indeed,  but  divers 
parts  of  one  full  sense.  This  Prophecy  is,  out  of 
question,  a  most  rich  description  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  under  the  Gospel.  And  in  this  sense, 
this  invitation  to  arise  and  shine  is  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  mystical  Jerusalem  (comp.  Eph.  v. 
14),  yet  not  without  some  privilege  to  the  literal 
Jerusalem  beyond  other  people.  They  are  first 
invited  to  ari.se  and  shine,  because  the  sun  arose 
first  in  their  horizon.  Christ  came  of  the  Jews, 
and  came  first  to  them.  The  Redeemer  shall  come 
to  Zion,  says  our  Prophet  in  the  former  chapter. 
But  miserable  Jerusalem  knew  not  the  day  of  her 
mdtation,  nor  the  things  that  concerned  her  peace,  and 
therefore  are  they  nom  hid  from  her  eyes.  She  de- 
lighted to  deceive  herself  with  fancies  of  I  know 
not  what  imaginary  grandeur  and  outward  glory, 
to  which  the  promised  Messiah  should  exalt  her, 
and  did,  in  that  kind  particularly,  abuse  this 
very  prophecy ;  so  doting  upon  a  sense  grossly 
literal,  she  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  those 
spiritual  ble.ssings  that  are  described."  Arohbp. 
Leighton,  who  has  two  sermons  (iv.  and  v.)  on 
Isa.  Ix.  1.  D.M.]. 


HOMILETICAI,  HINTS. 

1.  On  Ix.  1-6.  "  In  Christ's  appearing  in  our 
world  there  is  a  twofold  call  directed  to  us:  1) 
Arise;  shine  I  2)  Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." Fr.  E.  Bauer.  "  What  a  blessing  the 
spread  of  the  revealed  word  will  bring  to  the 
heathen  in  respect  to  individuah,  to  families,  to 
nations."  Taxjbe.  "Zion,  the  great  mother  of 
nations  in  the  midst  of  her  children.  1)  With 
her  abundant  maternal  joys ;  2)  with  her  weighty 
maternal  cares ;  3)  with  her  holy  maternal 
duties."  Gerok.  "  What  should  move  us  wil- 
lingly and  joyfully  to  obey  the  call  addressed  to 
the  Christian  church,  'Arise;  shine?'  1)  There 
are  millions  still  in  darkness;  2)  that  so  blessed 
a  light  has  arisen  on  us ;  3)  that  God  has  pro- 
mised that  our  efforts  for  those  benighted  mil- 
lions shall  not  be  in  vain."  Wai,thbr  of  St. 
Louis.  [It  is  through  the  church  that  God 
operates  on  a  dark  and  sinful  world.  The  church, 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  calling  to  be  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  must  herself  shine  in  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.     '-We  will  go  with  you;   for  we  have 


heard  that  God  is  with  you"  (Zech.  viii.  23), — 
this  will  hereafter  be  the  language  of  them  that 
are  without  to  the  people  of  God.  The  efficiency 
of^  the  church  depends  on  her  holiness  and 
spiritual  prosperity.  God  blesses  us  to  make  us 
a  bles.sing  (Gen.  xii.  2).  Ste  [his  thought  set 
forth  in  the  Ixvii.  Psalm. 

"  Heaven  does  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  hhemselveH." 

-D.M.]. 

2.  On  Ix.  1.  ["What  is  the  shining  of  the 
true  church?  Doth  not  a  church  then  shine 
when  church  service  is  raised  from  a  decent  and 
primitive  simplicity,  and  decorated  with  pom- 
pous ceremonies,  with  rich  furniture  and  gaudy 
vestments?  Is  not  the  church  then  beautiful? 
Yes,  indeed;  but  all  the  question  is,  whether 
this  be  the  proper,  genuine  beauty  or  not;  whe- 
ther this  be  not  strange  fire,  as  the  fire  that 
Aaron's  sons  used,  which  became  vain,  and  was 
taken  as  strange  fire.  Methinks  it  cannot  be 
better  decided  than  to  refer  it  to  St.  John,  in  his 
book  of  the  Kevelation.  We  find  there  the  de- 
scription of  two  several  women,  the  one  riding  in 
state,  arrayed  in  purple,  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stone.s,  and  pearl,  chap,  xvii.;  the  other, 
chap,  xii.,  in  rich  attire  too,  but  of  another  kind, 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars 
on  her  head.  The  other's  decorament  was  all 
earthly ;  this  woman's  is  all  celestial.  What 
need  has  she  to  borrow  light  and  beauty  from 
precious  stones,  who  is  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
crowned  with  stars  ?  She  wears  no  sublunary 
ornaments,  but  which  is  more  noble,  she  treads 
upon  them;  the  moon  is  under  her  feet.  Now,  if 
you  know  (as  you  do  all,  without  doubt)  which 
of  these  two  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  you  can  easily 
resolve  the  question.  The  truth  is,  those  things 
seem  to  deck  religion,  but  they  undo  it.  Observe 
where  they  are  most  used,  and  we  shall  find  little 
or  no  substance  of  devotion  under  them ;  as  we 
see  in  that  apostate  church  of  Rome.  This  paint- 
ing is  dishonorable  for  Christ's  spouse,  and,  be- 
sides, it  spoils  her  natural  complexion.  The 
superstitious  use  of  torches  and  lights  in  the 
church  by  day  is  a  kind  of  shining,  but  surely 
not  that  which  is  commanded  here.  No;  it  is 
an  affront  done  both  to  the  sun  in  the  heaven 
and  to  tlie  Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  church." 
Abp.  Leighton. — D.  M.] 

3.  On  Ix.  10-12.  Since  the  kingdom  of  David 
was  established  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Lord 
solemnly  confirmed  this  choice  (Ps.  ii.  6),  there 
is  alwavs,  yea,  there  will  be  to  eternity  a  holy 
Zion,  or  Jerusalem,  as  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  the  Lord  leads  His  Zion  by  strange 
ways.  It  passes  through  sin  and  death  to  sancti- 
fication  and  life.  Let  us  consider  the  term  Zion 
according  to  its  earthly  history.  We  distinguish 
a  double  form.  We  see  the  Old  Testament  Zion 
fall  on  account  of  iu  sins.  The  Lord  smites  it 
in  His  wrath.  But  it  ri.ses  not  in  a  material, 
but  in  a  spiritual  form,  as  the  Christian  church 
which  serves  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ('John 
iv.  20  sqq.),  and  comprehends  all  nations.  This 
Zion  builds  itself  from  the  Gentiles.  Strangers 
build  its  walls  (ver.  10).  The  gates  of  these 
walls  are  not  shut  for  all  who  are  not  circum- 
cised in  the  flesh.     But  these  gates  are  open  day 
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and  night  for  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  and  to  serve  Him  (ver. 
11 ).  The  nations,  who  serve  God  in  Christ,  will 
be  greatly  blessed  even  in  respect  to  earthly 
greatnpss  and  prosperity.  For  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  will  permeate  with  its  quickening 
influence  all  natural  factors.  But  where  Chris- 
tianity is  not  received,  or  where  it  is  suffered  to 
die  out,  there  moral  corruption  and  decay  are 
the  necessary  result  (ver.  12). 

4.  Oq  Ix.  10.  ''God's  love  is  not  extinguished 
because  His  wrath  burns.  Has  the  fire  of  His 
anger  produced  its  effect,  then  the  Sun  of  His 
grace  rises  again;  for,  says  the  Lord, 'I  kill, 
and  I  make  alive;  I  wound  and  I  heal  (Deut. 
xxxii.  39);  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but  in 
my  favor  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee.'  " — Thol. 

5.  On  Ix.  17  A,  18,  21.  "Above  the  voice, 
which  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  be  and  are  not, 
there  sounds  another  in  every  human  heart  which 
gives  a  ray  of  hope  that  our  iniquities  shall  not 
separate  us  from  our  God,  and  that  we  shall  one 


day  be  what  we  ought  to  be.  This  foreboding  voice 
of  longing  expectation,  which,  although  weak 
and  confused,  sounds  through  the  generations  of 
men,  has  found  in  the  Old  Covenant  its  fulfil- 
ment. There  clear,  unmistakable  voices  speak 
of  the  time  when  'a  fountain  shall  be  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness'  (Zech. 
xiii.  1);  of  a  time  when  it  shall  be  said  of  the 
city  of  God  on  earth :  '  Thy  people  shall  be  all 
righteous,  and  shall  inherit  the  earth  forever, 
the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands 
that  I  may  be  glorified.'  " — Tholuck. 

6.  On  Ix.  18-22.  It  is  a  great  comfort  in  the 
present  time  when  darkness  covers  the  earth  and 
thick  darkness  the  people,  to  know  that  it  will 
not  always  remain  .so.  We  are  now  only  in  an 
intermediate  state.  A  time  of  light  will  come 
when  God  alone  will  be  Sun,  and  that  1)  for  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  men  (vers.  18, 
21);  2)  for  the  life  of  nature. 


III.— THE  THIRD  DISCOURSE. 

The  Personal  Centre  of  the  Revelation  of  Salvation. 

Chapters  LXI.,  LXII.  and  LXIII.  1-6. 


Great  works  are  never  accomplished  without 
great  men.  After  reading  chapter  Ix.,  one  invo- 
luntarily asks  himself:  Who  will  be  the  instru- 
ment in  God's  hand  of  performing  this  great 
work?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  Pro- 
phet in  the  three  chapters,  LXL-LXIII.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Him  wlio  will  bring  complete 
salvation  lo  Israel,  but  will  judge  the  heathen. 
Most  modern  interpreters  (with  the  exception  of 

StIER,  HEXGSTEJfBERQ,   DeLITZSCH,     RoHLING) 

are  of  opinion  that  the  Prophet  here  speaks  of 
himself  I  approve  in  general  of  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Delitzsch  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
the  Saviour  of  Israel  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
phecy.—[Delitzsch  alleges  the  following  grounds 
in  support  of  his  view :  1)  Nowhere  has  the 
Prophet  hitherto  spoken  of  himself  as  such  in 
detail ;  rather  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  close 
of  Ivii.  21  (aaith  my  God),  purposely  kept  his 
own  person  in  the  background.  2)  On  the  other 
hand,  where  another  than  Jehovah  has  spoken 
of  the  work  to  whi<:h  he  was  called,  and  of  what 
h3  had  experienced  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
calling,  xlix.  1  sqq.;  1.  4  sqq.,  that  person  was 
the  very  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of  whom  and  to 
whom  Jehovah  speaks,  xlii.  1  ,sqq.  ;  Hi.  IS-liii,^ 
not  the  Prophet,  but  He  who  is  destined  to  be 
the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  to  be  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  Salvation  of  Jehovah  for 
the  whole  world,  and  who  by  self-humiliation 
unto  death  ascends  to  this  full  glory  of  His  call- 
ing._  3)  Everything  that  the  Prophet  here  says 
of  himself  is  found  in  the  picture  of  that  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  who  stands  alone  and  unapproacha- 


ble, highly  exalted  above  the  Prophet;  He  is 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  xlii.  1 ; 
Jehovah  has  sent  Him  and  with  Him  His  Spirit, 
xlviii.  16  b ;  He  has  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
to  help  the  weary  with  words,  1.4;  He  spares 
and  delivers  those  who  are  almost  despairing 
and  destroyed,  the  bruised  reed  and  the  dimly 
burning  wick,  in  order,  xlii.  7,  ''  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house," — this  is  what  above  all  He  h.as  in 
word  and  deed  to  do  to  His  people,  xlii.  7 ;  xlix. 
9.  4)  After  the  Prophet  has  once  so  dramati- 
cally set  forth  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  whom 
he  prophesies,  and  has  made  Him  appear  as 
the  speaker  in  xlix.  1  sqq.;  1.  4  sqq.  (and  also 
xlviii.  16  6),  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  will  now 
put  himself  in  the  foreground,  and  ascribe  to 
himself  such  ofiicial  attributes  as  he  has  made  to 
be  characteristic  features  of  that  unique  Person- 
age predicted  by  him."— D.  M.]— To  the  reasons 
mentioned  by  Delitzsch,  I  add  what  Henq- 
STENBBRO  and  Eohling  have  called  attention 
to,  that  much  which  the  speaker  here  says  of 
himself  is  far  too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mere 
man.  The  Prophet  can  indeed  announce,  but 
he  cannot  himself  effect  and  bestow  what  he  has 
announced.  And  if  chapter  Ixiii.,  as  cannot  be 
denied,  stands  in  closest  connection  with  chaps. 
Ixi.  and  Ixii.,  is  He,  we  ask,  who  there  performs 
the  negative  side  of  the  work  of  .salvation,  the 
Prophet?  Does  not  the  Prophet  most  clearly 
distinguish  himself  from  Him,  as  the  questioner 
from  the  person  interrogated  f 
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A.— THE  POSITIVE  SIDE  OF  THE  EEVELATION  OF  SALVATION. 

Chapters  LXI.  and  LXII. 

1.  A  distant  view  of  him  who,  as  Prophet,  King  and  Priest  is  the  founder  of  Salvation. 

Chapter  LXI.  1-11. 

1  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ; 
Because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 

To  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  ; 

He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 

To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 

And  'the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 

2  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Loed, 
And  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God ; 

To  comfort  all  that  mourn  ; 

3  To  'appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion, 
To  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes, 

The  oil  of  joy  for  mourning, 
The  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ; 
That  they  might  be  called  "trees  of  righteousness, 
The  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified. 

4  And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes, 
They  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations, 
And  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities, 
The  desolations  of  many  generations. 

5  And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks. 

And  the  ''sons  of  the  alien  shall  he  your  plowmen  and  your  viiiedresse». 

6  But  ye  shall  be  named  the  Priests  of  the  Lord  : 
Men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God : 
Ye  shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 

And  in  their  glory  shall  ye  'boast  yourselves. 

7  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double ; 

And /or  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in  their  portion: 
Therefore  in  their  land  they  shall  possess  the  double: 
Everlasting  joy  shall  be  unto  them. 

8  For  I  the  Lord  love  judgment, 

I  hate  'robbery  for  burnt  offering  ; 

And  I  will  'direct  their  work  in  truth. 

And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them. 

9  And  their  seed  shall  be  known  among  the  Gentiles, 
And  their  offspring  among  the  people : 

All  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge  them. 

That  they  are  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

10  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God  ; 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation. 
He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness. 
As  a  bridegroom  Mecketh  himself  with  ornaments, 
And  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels. 

11  For  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud. 

And  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth ; 
So  the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise 
To  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations. 

^  Heb.  decketh  as  a  priest. 

*  opening  of  the  eyes.  *  put  on.  'terebinths.  i  aUent. 

'  enter,  substitute  yourselves.  ■  '  robbery  by  iniquity.  i  give  their  reward. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  1.  The  expression  ni'p-npiJ  is  to  be  written  as 
one  word  without  Maqqeph  ;  for  there  is  in  Hebrew  no 
word  nip  (on  the  form  see  Ewald,  J  157,  c).  As  np_3  >9 
employed  only  of  the  opening  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  the 
LXX.  in  rendering  TV(f)Aois  ava^K^^iv  are  in  part  right, 
inasmuch  as  even  prisoners  who  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  leath  are  brought  by  deliverance  from 
prison  to  see  again  the  light.  However  the  Septuagint 
is  wrong  in  taking  the  expression  to  mean  healing  of 
the  blind. 


GEAMMATICAL. 
Ver.  6.  The  an.  Key.  nB'nn  is  either  from  ID''  =  110 

IT-  :    ■  -T 

(of  which  there  is  besides  only  the  Hiphil  Tn'ri  permu- 
tavit  Jer.  ii.  11),  or  from  -tn'  =  "10X  (from  which  is  the 

~T  -   T 

Hithpael  ISSJiri  Ps.  xciv.  4,  extuUt  se).    The  former 
derivation  seems  to  be  the  more  appropriate,  because 
"IJSXnn,  Ps.  xciv.  4,  is  evidently  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
Ver.  10.  •'jay''  (on  account  of  the  pause  "JtS;?'')  is,  if 

•  -  T  :  'ITT: 

correctly  pointed,  to  be  derived  from  t3J?',  which  occurs 
only  here,  but  is  identical  with  nt3J?.    iT^J^n  is  Kal 

T  T  V  ;   " 

as  Hos.  ii.  15  ;  Jer.  iv.  30  ;  xxxi.  4. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    (JEITICAL. 


1.  The  middle  triad  (cliaps.  Ixi.,  Ixii.  and  Ixiii.) 
of  the  third  Ennead  (an  aggregate  consisting  of 
nine)  sets  Him  again  before  our  eyes  by  whom 
the  great  salvation  promised  in  chap.  Ix.  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Much  of  what  the  Prophet  sees 
done  by  this  great  Personage  whose  name  is  with- 
held, bears  a  prophetic  character,  such  as  the 
bringing  of  glad  tidings  and  comforting  (ver.  1). 
But  the  setting  free  of  the  prisoners  (ibid.),  the 
proclaiming  of  the  time  of  grace  and  of  ven- 
geance (ver.  2),  and  thereal  communication  of  or- 
nament and  joy  for  ashes  and  mourning  (ver.  3), 
seem  to  indicate  kingly  might.  Of  like  signi- 
ficance is  tlie  new  order  of  things  spoken  of  in 
vers.  4-7.  In  vers.  8,  9  Jehovah  ratifies  the  work 
of  His  Serva.i..  ov  declaring  of  it,  that  it  is  con- 
formable to  ji;sMce,  and  that  He  intends  to  make 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  Israel,  by  which 
the  Israelites  shall  be  known  by  all  nations  as 
the  people  blessed  by  Him.  Finally,  He,  who 
had  spoken  from  vers.  1-7,  speaks  again.  He 
rejoices  that  He  is  clothed  with  the  garments  of 
salvation,  which  make  Him  appear  as  priestly 
bridegroom  in  wonderful  union  with  His  bride, 
to  whom  His  righteousness  and  glory  are  by  a 
vital  and  organic  relation  communicated  (vers. 
10,  11).  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Prophet  lets 
us  have  a  glimpse  of  the  three  offices  which  have 
their  common  root  in  the  unction  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  Tbe  Spirit  of  the  Lord  GOD shall 

be  unto  them  — Vers.  1-7.  With  the  words, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me, 
the  Subject  of  the  prophecy  attributes  to  Himself 
what  Jehovah  xlii.  1  declared  of  His  Servant, 
and  what  had  been  already,  xi.  2,  declared  of  the 
root  of  .lesse.  [Three  times  in  Isaiah  is  Messiah 
described  as  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
First  the  Prophet  affirms  this  of  Him,  xi.  2,  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him."  Next, 
xlii.  1,  .Jehovah  Himself  declares  of  the  Messiah: 
"  I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him."  Here,  lastly. 
One,  whose  appointed  work  marks  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  declarer :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah is  upon  Me."  Does  not  this  parallelism 
speak  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  person  in  all  three 
passages?  It  serves,  too,  to  mark  the  unity  of 
the  whole  book.  D.  M.].  The  speaker  affirms 
that  He  has  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  that  all  He 
speaks  and  does  may  be  known  to  be  wrought  by 
God.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Him  be- 
cause   (\T_   comp.  XXX.  12;  Ixv.  12;   bcvi.  4) 


Jehovah  has  anointed  Him.  [''  'HK  HOT 
is  more  emphatic  than  ''jriJ^O.  In  the  choice  of 
the  word  riiZ'D  we  may  find  an  intimation  that 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and  ihe  Messiah  are  one 
person."  Delitzsch.  "  Anointing,  whether  it 
occurs  as  an  outwardly  performed  symbolical 
action,  or  as  a  mere  figure,  is  always  used  to 
designate  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  comp.  1 
Sam"  X.  1 ;  xvi.  13,  14 ;  Dan.  ix.  24.  As  the 
anointing  is  identical  with  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit,  we  cannot  isolate  the  words:  because 
the  Lord  has  anointed  me,  but  must  closely 
connect  them  with  all  that  follows.  He  has  en- 
dued Me  with  His  Spirit  to  preach  good  tidings, 
etc.  Hengstenbeeg. — D.  M.]  "^^'3  occurs  only 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  and  is  rendered 
everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  xli.  27,  in  the 
Septuagint  by  evayyeViH^id.  It  is  here,  as  fre- 
quently, connected  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person.  Ui'  is  found  further  in  Isaiah  xi.  4; 
xxix.  19.  ["IJJ'  as  'Jl?  from  njj^,  to  bow  down; 
the  latter  is  one  bowed  down  through  adversity, 
the  former  one  inwardly  bowed  down,  emptied 
of  all  self-confidence."  Delitzsch.  "  'Ji'  and 
IJJ'  are  never  confounded.  In  this  world  of  sin 
the  meek  are  at  the  same  time  the  suffering ;  and 
that  especially  here  the  meek  are  at  the  same 
time  to  be  regarded  as  suffering,  is  shown 
by  the  glad  tidings  which  stand  in  contra.st  to 
their  misery.  The  O'lJi',  in  opposition  to  the 
wicked,  appear  as  the  people  of  the  Messiah  in 
xi.  4  also."  Hengstenbeeg. — D.  M.].  The 
binding  up  of  the  broken  hearted  can  be 
conceived  as  wrought  by  words  of  consolation. 
[But  comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  3  where  this  work  is 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  as  His  own ;  and  VlTElNGA 
truly  remarks  that  the  speaker  here  appears  non 
praeco  tantum,  sed  et  dispen^ator  of  the  rich  bless- 
ings that  are  mentioned. — D.  M.].  On  the  year 
of  liberty  comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  8  sqq.  ["  Tiie  pro- 
claiming of  perfect  liberty  to  the  bounden,  and 
the  year  of  acceptance  with  Jehovah,  is  a  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  proclaiming  of  the  year  of 
Jubilee  by  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  >*  year 
of  general  release  of  debts  and  obligations,  of 
bond  men  and  women,  of  lands  and  possessions, 
which  had  been  sold  from  the  families  and  tribes 
to  which  they  belonged.  Our  Saviour,  by  apply- 
ing this  text  to  Himself,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  a  text 
BO  manifestly  relating  to  the  institution  above- 
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mentioned,  plainly  declares  the  typical  design  of 
that  institution."  LowTii.  "Tne  Servant  of 
God  proclaims  nothing  which  He  does  not  at  the 
same  time  bestow,  as  ver.  3  clearly  shows."  Heng- 
STENBEEG  — D.  M.].  The  expressions,  captives 
and  bound  point  to,  tirst  of  all,  Israel's  deliver- 
ance from  the  Exile.  For  the  Israelites  in  exile 
were  indeed  prisoners  of  war  and  captives.  [But 
they  were  freed  from  the  Babylonish  exile  before 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah.  How  then  could  He 
be  sent  to  them? — D.  M.].  The  Prophet  here 
comprehends  in  his  view  the  whole*  time  of  sal- 
vation beginning  with  the  liberation  from  exile. 
In  all  that  the  Prophet  here  says  of  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  of  the  freeing  of  prisoners,  of  the  re- 
joicing of  the  sorrowful,  or  the  honoring  of  the 
deiipised  (ver.  7),  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  what 
was  laid  waste,  he  has  evidently  in  his  mind  the 
getting  rid  of  the  misery  of  the  old  time,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new,  glorious  era.  To  this 
commencement  he  reckons  also  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  covenant  (ver.  8).  It  ia 
hard  to  say  wliere  he  sees  the  boundary  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  thi.s  time.  It  may  not 
have  been  clearly  perceived  by  him  (1  Pet.  i.  11). 
Yet  comp.  on  Ixii.  2.  The  expression  tlS1~njiy 
is  not  an  official  term,  but  a  rhetorical  variation 
for  "'1"'7)  ^•n''  13  intended  to  designate  a  time  of 
glory  and  blessing  such  as  that  of  the  Messiah 
will  be.  It  will  have  in  its  train  a  day  cf  ven- 
geance, one  day  of  judgment,  for  wrath  is 
short  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  6;  Isa.  x.  25;  liv.  8,  etc.), 
grace  long.  In  xxxiv-  8 ;  Ixiii.  4  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  representation ;  for  "  the  year  of 
recompenses  or  redemption"  [my  redeemed] 
is  just  the  long  time  of  grace  granted  to  Israel. 
Chaps.  1x1.  and  Ixii.  correspond  to  the  year  of 
grace,  chap.  Ixiii.  to  the  day  of  vengeance.  In 
regard  to  the  expression  OpJ  see  remarks  on 
xxxiv.8.  [It  is  manifestly  with  allusion  to  the  year 
of  jubilee  that  the  time  of  grace  here  predicted 
is  called  an  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  a 
year  of  favor  or  of  grace.  This  allusion  explains 
the  employment  here  of  the  definite  time  year. 
The  time  of  grace  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  a  day  : 
"  la  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in 
a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee,"  comp.  2 
Cor.  vi.  2.  The  New  Testament  .speaks,  too,  of 
the  day  of  redemption  and  of  days  of  vengeance, 
Luke  xxi.  22 ;  Eph.  iv.  30.  The  time  of  wrath 
towards  the  church  i.s  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  is  frequently  contrasted  with  God's  everlast- 
ing mercy  to  her.  But  the  day  of  vengeance 
here  predicted  hag  respect  to  obdurate  enemies  of 
the  Lord,  and  on  them  God's  wrath  abideth, 
John  iii.  36. — ^D.  M.].  In  Luke  iv.  16  sqq.  it  is 
related  that  Jesus  Christ  read  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  and 
declared  Himself  as  the  person  by  whom  this 
prophecy  is  fulfilled.  We  see  from  this  that  He 
did  not  apply  it  merely  to  the  deliverance  from 
the  Exile,  and  that  He  regarded  it  as  a  genuine 
prophecy  given  by  God,  and  not  as  the  work  of 
a  deceiver.  ["  Our  Lord  ended  His  reading  in 
the  synagogue  at  '  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord'  (Luke  iv.  19) ;  but  at  the  close  of  His 
ministry  (Luke  xxi.  22)  He  spoke  of  the  'days 
of  vengeance.' "  Kay. — D.  M.]   They  who  mourn 


are  Zion's  mourners,  ver.  3,  and  on  them  shall  be 
put  on,  or  to  them  shall  be  given  (the  Pro- 
phet substitutes  the  word  nn  for  UW  because 
this  word  is  applicable  only  to  clothes)  the 
head-ornament  [E.  V.  beauty]  for  ashes. 
"'N3  is  the  name  of  the  female  turban  (iii.  20) 
and  of  the  priest's  cap,  Ex.  xxxix.  28 ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  18.  Note  the  paronomasia  here.  Putting 
ashes  on  the  head  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  2  Sam. 
xiii.  19.  The  expression  [itoty  ]Dt^  is  found 
besides  only  in  Ps.  xlv.  5,  in  that  Psalm  which 
typically  represents  a  King  of  Israel  as  a  bride- 
groom, and  which  has  manifold  points  of  con- 
tact with  our  chapter.  There  shall  be  the  oil  of 
joy  given  instead  of  mourning,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent robe,  as  symbol  of  exaltation,  instead  of  a 
heavy,   oppressed  spirit.      [Dr.   Naegelsbach 

takes  n?nri  in  the  sense  of  glory,  honor,  in 
which  view  he  follows  Dblitzsch.  Alexander 
considers  a  garment  of  praise  to  be  a  garment 
which  excites  praise  or  admiration.  But  Heng- 
STBNBEKO  best  explains  the  meaning  of  these 
mourners  having  a  garment  of  praise  put  on 
them  as  denoting  that  ''  they  shall  be  clothed 
with  praise,  the  praise  of  a  divine  goodness 
which  has  been  manifested  to  them."  Comp. 
Ps.cix.  18,  He  clothed  himself  with  cursing 
like  as  with  his  garment. — D.  M.]  HO^D, 
amictus,  is  found  only  here.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  T\'^i>  n'"l  (comp.  xiii.  3).  The  Prophet  pro- 
ceeds now  to  speak  of  those  who  are  blessed  by  Him 
whose  work  had  been  described.  They  shall  be 
called,  what  they  really  are,  Terebinths  of 
righteousness.  What  this  name  signifies,  the 
Prophet  immediately  explains  in  words  repeated 
from  Ix.  21.  ["The  gifts  of  God,  although  de- 
scribed by  material  figures,  are  spiritual,  inward- 
ly efficacious,  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  inner 
man,  sap  and  strength  and  marrow  and  motive 
power  of  a  new  life.  The  church  becomes  there- 
by Terebinths  of  righteousness,  i.  e  ,  posses- 
sors of  a  righteousness  wrought  by  God,  approved 
by  God,  in  such  force,  constancy  and  fulness  as 
Terebinths  with  their  strong  stems,  their  luxuri- 
ant verdure,  their  perennial  [?]  foliage — a  plant- 
ing of  Jehovah  to  the  end  that  He  may  get  honor 
tliereby."  Delitzsch.  D.  M.].  We  see  from  ver. 
4  that  the  Prophet  is  thinking  of  exiles  who  have 
returned  to  their  own  country.  But  here  again 
he  sees  everything  together  which  will  in  the  fu- 
ture prove  to  be  a  return  from  exile  ;  for  he  can- 
not possibly  have  before  his  mind  only  the  return 
under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  as  this  poor  begin- 
ning in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
picture  here  drawn.  Having  reached  their  home 
the  exiles  will  build  again  the  places  that  have 
lain  waste  for  an  incalculably  long  time,  and  re- 
store the  ruins  of  the  habitations  built  by  their 
ancestors.  Comp.  Iviii.  12  and  xliv.  26.  They 
will  be  assisted  in  this  work  by  foreigners  as 
their  servants.  For  these  will  feed  their  flocks, 
and  be  their  husbandmen  and  vinedressers, 
while  they  themselves  shall  be  called  Priests  of 
Jehovah,  ministers  of  our  God.  As  a  priv- 
ileged, ruling  caste  they  shall  live  on  the  wealth 
of  the  heathen,  and  in  regard  to  honor  and  glory 
shall  come  into  their  place  (no'nnj.  Israel 
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appears  here  as  the  priestly  nobility  (comp.  Ex. 
xix.  6),  and  the  Gentiles  as  the  misera  contribuens 
plebs,  that  has  to  perform  the  hard  work.  When 
the  Prophet,  Ixvi.  21,  says  of  the  Gentiles  that 
Priests  and  Levites  shall  be  taken  from  them 
also,  he  rises  above  his  Old  Testament  stand-point, 
and  speaks  purely  and  entirely  as  the  Evangelist 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  [The  future  conversion 
of  Israel,  instead  of  reducing  the  Gentiles  to  the 
condition  of  menials,  will  conduce  exceedingly  to 
their  riches,  Rom.  xi.  12.  Believing  Gentiles 
can  never  be  considered  and  treated  as  '  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  promise,'  Eph.  ii.  12.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  '  fellow  heirs  and  of  the 
same  body,'  Eph.  iii.  6.  The  Prophet  is  speaking 
here  not  of  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  of  the  Israel 
of  God  (Gal.  vi.  16),  and  does  not  contradict 
what  he  elsewhere  states  in  regard  to  the  equal 
privileges  of  converted  Gentiles,  xix.  24,  2.5 ;  Ixvi. 
21  sqq.  Even  in  connection  with  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth  our  Prophet  speaks  of  the 
people  of  .Jerusalem  themselves  planting  vine- 
yards and  eating  their  fruit,  Ixv.  17-23,and  so  not 
confining  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  priestly 
functions.  Literally  understood,  these  places  are 
mutually  exclusive  and  contradictory.  They  must 
be  taken  figuratively.  Barnes  extracts  the  ker- 
nel from  the  shell  in  saying  :  "  The  whole  idea  is, 
that  it  would  be  a  time  of  signal  prosperity,  a  time 
when  foreigners  would  embrace  the  true  religion ; 
and  when  the  accession  would  be  as  great  and  im- 
portant as  if  they  were  to  come  in  among  a  people, 
and  take  the  whole  labor  of  attending  their  flocks 
and  cultivating  their  fields."  I  append  Abakba- 
nel's  comment  on  vers.  5,  6.  "  He  (the  Prophet) 
mentions  also  that  the  Lord  anointed  him  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Israelites  that  the  nations  shall  be 
subjected  unto  them  so  that  foreigners  will  stand 
and  feed  their  flock,  and  aliens  will  cultivate  their 
fields  and  vineyards,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  coarse  work,  but 
shall  serve  the  glorious  God  with  their  law  and 
prayer  alone.  TJierefore  he  says  :  Ye  shall  be 
called  Priests  of  the  Ijord,  as  if  he  would  say, 
ye  shall  not  feed  flock,  nor  till  the  ground,  but 
shall  serve  the  Most  High  and  be  Priests  of  God 
and  servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  so  this  will 
be  your  name.  And  that  ye  may  have  time  for 
the  service  of  the  blessed  God,  ye  shall  eat  the 
wealth  of  the  Gentiles."  D.  M.].  Ver.  7  nwn  is 
plainly  duplum,  double.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  understand  this  of  twofold  in  land.  This  in- 
terpretation puts  into  the  text  something  not  con- 
tained in  it.  The  direct  antithesis  of  shame 
is  honor.  MJjyD  can  therefore  mean  nothing  else 
than  double  compensation  in  honor  for  the  lost 
honor,  which  is  explained  when  Israel  enters  into 
the  glory  of  the  Gentiles.     We  have  to  supply 

nnn  before  nQ73  as  in  many  other  cases.  [We 
have  here  an  enallage  of  persons,  the  second  giv- 
ing place  to  the  third.  Dr.  Nabgelsbach  ren- 
ders :  On  their  Inheritance  they  shall  sing 

for  joy.  But  he  admits  that  Ophj)  can  be  the 
accusative  of  the  object  as  in  Ps.  li.  18,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  construction  adopted  by  the  translators 
of  the  E.  V.  D.  M.].  Israel's  land  is  not  become 
larger,    nor  is  the  separate  inheritance  of  indi- 


viduals. But  there  are  added  to  their  own  honor 
and  to  their  own  po-ssession  the  wealth  and  honor 
of  the  heathen.  Therefore  the  inheritance  of  each 
Israelite  has  become  double,  and  therefore  they 
shall  have  everlasting  joy.  If  we  consider  what 
has  been  mentioned  from  ver.  3  6  as  the  fruit  of 
the  agency  of  Him  who  speaks,  we  must  say  that 
the  Israelites  shall  be  called  Terebinths  of  right- 
eousness as  a  fruit  of  prophetic  work-  [He  who 
produces  trees  of  righteou.sness  is  more  than  apro- 
phet.]  But  that  they  can  build  again  their  cities, 
make  the  heathen  to  be  their  servants,  and  live 
in  prosperity  and  honor,  has  been  brought  about 
by  their  King. 

3.  For  I  the  Lord hath  blessed.— Vers. 

8,  9.  These  two  verses  confirm  what  the  Accom- 
plisher  of  the  divine  will  set  in  prospect  before 
the  people  of  Israel  from  vers.  1-7.  Jehovah. 
Himself  now  speaks  in  order  to  sanction  the  word 
of  His  Anointed.  Was  such  a  sanction  necessary, 
or  does  the  person  of  Him  who  designated  Him- 
self, ver.  1,  as  the  Anointed  of  Jehovah,  pass  over 
into  the  person  of  Jehovah  Himself?  I  do  not 
venture  to  decide.  The  latter  would  not  be  im- 
possible.   Comp.  the  remarks  on  ix.  5.    Injustice 

and  iniquitous  robbery  (riTl^^ri/lJ?  lix.  3,  here 
as  Job  V.  16  ;  Ps.  Iviii.  3  ;  Ixiv.  7  with  quiescent 
wa?)  comp.  Ps.  xcii.  16),  such  as  was  perpetrated  on 
Israel,  challenges  the  justice  of  God.  He  makes 
good,  then,  for  the  past  the  injury  which  Israel 
sufifered,  while  he  renders  to  Israel  uprightly  and 
fairly   (nOK3  comp.  x.  20  ;  xvi.   5 ;  xxxviii.  3 ; 

xlviii.  1)  the  merited  D^j^S,  i.  e.,  lahore  parlum, 
reward,  indemnification,  (Comp.  xl.  10;  xlix.  4; 
Ixii.  11 ;  Ixv.  7),  [Translate  not;  I  will  direct 
their  work,  E.  V.,  but  I  will  give  their  re- 
ward in  truth],  and  makes  for  the  future  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them,  which  shall  guar- 
antee to  them  protection  against  such  evil.  I 
■will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them.  Comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  where  also  the  ex- 
pressions D'Fii'HJ,  ver.  44  (comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  3),  and 
noK3  are  reminiscences  from  our  place.  The 
ninth  verse  speaks  of  one  glorious  result  of  that 
everlasting  covenant :  It  unfolds  its  effects  in  such 
fulness  and  intensity,  that  a  character  {character 
indelebilis)  is  imprinted  upon  the  Israelites  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  nations.  They  will 
bear  the  opposite  of  the  mark  of  Cain,  the  sign  of 
blessing  on  their  forehead;  'Ul  DH ''3  is  not  causal, 
but  states  the  object  of  DITD'  (the  subject  of  the 
dependent  .sentence  is  attracted  by  the  governing 
verb,  comp.  iii.  10).  "  All  that  see  them  will 
know  thorn  that  they  are,"  etc.,  is  for  "  all  that 
see  them  will  know  that  they  are,"  etc.  This 
everlasting  covenant  cannot  possibly  be  any 
other  than  the  "new  covenant,"  spoken  of  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  31  sqq.  (comp.  Heb.  viii.  8,  13).  We 
see,  hence,  that  the  Prophet  has  here  in  his  eye  the 
time  following  that  of  the  old  covenant,  the  time 
of  the  new  covenant.  [''  The  true  application  of 
this'  verse  is  to  the  Israel  of  God  in  its  difiiisiou 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  shall  be 
constrained  by  what  they  see  of  their  spirit,  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  The  glo- 
rious fulfilment  of  this  promise  in  its  original 
and  proper  sense,  may  be  seen  already  in  the  in- 
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fluence  exerted  by  the  eloquent  example  of  the 
missionary^  on  the  most  ignorant  and  corrupted 
heathen,  without  waiting  for  the  future  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  the  land  of  their  fathers."— Alex- 
ANDEK. — D.  M.] 

4.  1  will   greatly   rejoice before    all 

the  nations.  Vers.  10  and  11.  The  speaker 
here  is  the  Servant  of  Jehovah ;  for  who  else 
could  be  compared  at  the  same  time  with  the 
priestly  Bridegroom  and  with  the  bride?  He 
expresses  hie  holy  joy  in  God,  because  Jehovah 
has  clothed  Him  with  garments  of  salvation,  and 
covered  Him  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  (comp. 
lix.  17).  Garments  of  salvation  are  not  such 
as  signify  salvation  received,  but  such  as  cause 
salvation,  for  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  the 
bringer  of  salvation,  not  the  receiver  of  it,  Re- 
deemer, not  redeemed.  [Yet  i^E/U  Ls  predicated 
of  Him,  Zech.  ix.  9. — -D.  M.]  How  the  garments 
of  the  Redeemer  cause  salvation,  is  shown  by  the 
nprs  which  follows  the  ;;B';..  The  Redeemer 
covers  those  who  are  redeemed  by  Him  with  His 
garment.  Because  His  garment  is  pure  and  holy 
and  unexceptionable  before  God,  all  who  present 
themselves  before  God  in  this  garment  appear 
righteous,  and  bo  are  redeemed.  Or  is  it,  per- 
haps, more  correct  and  more  accordant  with  what 
follows  (ver.  11)  to  say  that  the  Lord's  garment, 
as  a  living  power,  germinates  and  multiplies 
itself  [?],  and  that,  therefore,  the  wedding  gar- 
ment spoken  of  in  Matth.  xxii.  11  sqq.,  and  the 
white  robes  of  Rev.  iii.  4,  5;  iv.  4;  vi.  11;  vii. 
9, 13,  are,  as  it  were,  shoots  from  the  living  gar- 
ment of  the  Saviour?  The  '"J"?  is  not  the  outer 
garment,  the  i^ 'P'?',  but  a  tunica  superior,  "  an 
over  undergarment,  or  under  overgarment"(LEy- 
BER  in  Hebzog,  Jt.  Ene.  vii.,  p  725),  which  was 
worn  only  by  distinguished  persons,  such  as  kings 
and  princes,  and  by  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii- 
31  sqq.;  Lev.  viii.  7).  Comp.  the  nearer  descrip- 
tion in  JoSEPHTTS  Antiqq.  III.  7,  4.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  verse  some  interpreters  (Hitzig, 
Hahn),  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  would  take 
|n|  simply  in  the  sense  of  t.^13  or  fOn.  But 
[ns  nowhere  has  this  meaning ;  and  the  expres- 
sions V;?0  and  1N'3  seem  to  indicate  priestly  or- 
nament. 1N3  is  not  in  itself  the  priestly  cover- 
ing of  the  head.  But  in  two  places  it  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  priestly  head-ornament ; 
Ex.  xxxix.  28,  and  Ezek.  xliv.  18.  1^3  is  not 
=to  act  priestly,  i.  e.,  gloriously,  with  pomp,  in 
the  tropical  sense;  but  it  is  " Sacerdotem  agere, 
sacerdotio  fungi."  Whatever  its  radical,  etymo- 
logical signification  may  be,  the  word  means  in 
the  Old  Testament  never  anything  but  to  act 
priestly,  to  attend  to  the  priesthood.  I???  stands 
in  the  accusative  of  modality,  or  of  nearer  de- 
finition :  the  bridegroom  is  priest,  not  in  general, 
but  in  relation  to  his  head-ornaraent.  For  this 
characterizes  him  as  priest.  The  glorified^  Ser- 
vant of  God  here  spoken  of,  is  compared  with  a 
priestly  bridegroom,  because  He  has  purchased 
the  bride  by  His  priestly  work,  i.  e.,  by  the  sacri- 
fice which  He  offered  for  her  (liil.),  and  because 
He  still  executes  the  office  of  a  priest  for  her  by 
intercession  and  blessing.     But  why  the  compari- 


son with  the  bride  with  her  ornaments  on  her  ? 
Why  is  not  the  comparison  rather  with  a  bridal 
pair  ? — What  means  this  distinction  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  ?  It  seems  to  rae  that  this  question 
can  be  answered  from  only  one  stand- point,  and 
this  one  on  which  the  Prophet  himself  cannot 
yet  have  consciously  stood.  There  hovers  over 
this  whole  chapter  a  sort  of  vail  which  wa.i  not 
raised  till  its  fulfilment.  The  words  of  1  Pet.  i. 
10,  11,  are  fully  applicable  to  our  Prophet  in  re- 
gard to  this  place.  The  fulfilment  makes  known 
to  us  that  the  Loed  comprehends  the  bride  with 
Himself  as  one.  He  is  the  Head,  she  is  the 
body  (Eph.  i.  23).  _  The  life  of  Christ,  His  Spirit, 
His  salvation.  His  righteousness,  arein  the  church. 
Therefore  is  He  who  wears  the  garments  of  sal- 
vation and  the  robe  of  righteousness  compared 
both  with  the  priestly  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

n933  recalls  xlix.  18,  as  tnna  recalls  Ps.  xix.  6. 

T      -  '  I  T  T  V 

Under  the  D'73,  the  whole  apparatus  of  female 
finery  is  to  be  understood  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  53  ; 
(Deut.  xxii.  5).  Ver.  1 1  is  and  must  remain  enig- 
matical, if  it  is  not  taken,  as  it  has  been  by  us, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  thought  that  the  gar- 
ments of  righteousness  and  salvation,  which  the 
Servant  of  God  wears,  can,  as  a  living  principle, 
propagate  themselves,  and  so  become  the  orna- 
ment of  the  bride.  Ver.  11  is  therefore  connected 
with  ver.  10  by  '3.  I  accordingly  regard  ver.  11 
as  explaining  why  He  who  compared  Himself  with 
the  priestly  bridegroom,  compares  Himself  also 
with  the  bride.  This  can  be  done  because  the 
righteousness  which  the  bridegroom  as  priest 
has  acquired,  and  consequently  the  glory,  too, 
which  He  has  obtained,  must  appear  in  His 
body,  the  bride,  just  as  the  seed  committed  to  the 
ground  must  appear  in  the  field  or  in  gardens. 
[Alongside  of  this  explanation  I  place  that  of 
Delitzsch:  "The  word  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  seed,  from  which  a 
grand  thing  unfolds  itself  before  all  the  world. 
The  field  and  soil  (]''^'<)  of  this  development  is 
the  human  race,  the  enclosed  garden  of  the  same 
is  the  church,  and  the  grand  thing  itself  is  npnx, 
as  the  actual  inward  nature  of  His  church,  and 
n^nri,  glory,  as  its  actual  outward  appearance. 
He  who  makes  the  seed  to  grow  is  Jahve,  but 
the  bearer  of  the  seed  is  the  Servant  of  Jahve, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  scatter  the  seed  of  a  future 
so  full  of  grace  and  glory  is  the  ground  of  His 
nuptial  jubilation."  While  Christ  and  His  bride 
the  church  are  one,  and  while  He  does  for  her 
all  our  author  states,  more  is  evidently  drawn 
from  the  similes  in  ver.  10  than  they  were  in- 
tended to  teach. — D.  M.] 

DOCTEINAL   AND   BTHIOAL. 

1.  On  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon 
me. — Old  writers  found  in  this  statement  the  three 
persona  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

2.  On  Ixi.  1.  Because  Jehovah  has  anointed 
me.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Saviour 
liad  the  triple  ofiice  of  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  in  the 
old  covenant  priests,  kings  and  prophets  were 
anointed,  although  we  must  say  of  the  prophets, 
that  they,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  nature 
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of  their  office,  were  not  anointed  by  men,  but 
were  anointed  solely  and  immediately  by  God 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is,  then,  a  three- 
fold theocratic  office,  and  what  is  common  to 
them  all  is  the  anointing.  As  each  of  the  three 
offices  has  different  duties,  so  different  qualifica- 
tions are  needed  for  each.  A  different  XP'"'/^'' 
and  therefore  a  different  xa/'K^l^a  also  is  imparted 
to  the  Prophet,  a  different  one  to  the  priest,  a 
diffirant  one  to  the  king.  This  does  not  prevent 
a  king  from  being  also  prophet,  or  a  prophet 
from  being  also  priest,  or  a  priest  from  being  also 
prophet  in  certain  special  cases.  But  He  who 
has  the  anointing  in  full  measure,  who  has  the 
Spirit  not  merely  in  uirpnv  (John  jii.  34,  corap. 
1  Oor.  xii.  27;  Eph.  iv.  7),  but  the  whole 
Spirit,  He  is  eo  ipso  King,  Priest  and  Prophet, 
He  is  the  n'i^^  /car'  e^nx^v. 

3.  [On  He  hath  sent  me. — Christ  when  ful- 
filling His  ministry  delighted  to  speak  of  Him- 
self as  the  sent  of  God.  It  is  remarkable  with 
what  frequency  He  so  describes  Plimself  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.  In  that  Gospel  He  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Father's  sending  Him  about  forty 
times.  He  always  acted  under  a  sense  of  His 
responsibility  as  commissioned  by  the  Father. 
We  can  reason  backwards,  and  establish  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Clirist  from  His  cor- 
responding to  the  Servant  of  God  here  de- 
scribed, more  perfectly  than  any  person  who  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Mark  how  every 
trait  in  the  picture  was  fulfilled  in  Him. — B.  M.]. 

4.  [On  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives. — 
"  Whereas  by  the  guilt  of  sin  we  are  bound  over 
to  the  justice  of  God,  are  His  lawful  captives, 
sold  for  sill  till  payment  be  made  of  that  great  debt, 
Christ  lets  us  know  that  He  has  made  satisfac- 
tion to  divine  justice  for  that  debt,  that  His  satis- 
faction is  accepted,  and  if  we  will  plead  that,  and 
depend  upon  it,  and  make  onr.selves  over  and  all 
we  have  to  Him,  in  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness He  ha5  done  us,  we  may  by  faith  sue  out 
our  pardon,  and  take  the  comfort  of  it ;  there  is, 
and  shall  be,  no  condemnation  to  us.  And  whereas 
by  the  power  of  sin  in  us  we  are  bound  under 
the  power  of  Satan,  sold  under  sin,  Christ  lets  us 
know  that  He  has  conquered  Satan,  has  destroyed 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  his  work,  and  pro- 
vided for  us  grace  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  sin,  and  to  loose  ourselves  from 
those  bands  of  our  neck.  The  Son  is  ready  by  His 
Spirit  to  make  us  free."  Henby. — D.  M.]. 

5.  On  Ixi.  2  and  3.  "  The  year  of  Jubilee  in 
the  prophecy  Isa.  Ixi.  1-3,  as  who=e  fulflller 
Christ  presents  Himself,  Luke  iv.  21,  is  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  Messianic  time  of  salvation,  in 
which,  after  all  the  conflicts  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  victoriously  passed  through,  the  dis- 
cords of  the  world  will  lose  themselves  in  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  life,  and  with  the  o-a/3- 
Paria/xdc  of  the  people  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  9)  the 
acts  of  history  will  be  concluded."    Q^hlbr. 

6.  On  Ixi  2.  On  this  passage  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom.  I.  21)  and  other  cotemporary 
fathers  founded  the  view  that  Christ's  public 
ministry  lasted  only  one  year,  a  view  which 
Gerh.  Joh.  Vossius  took  up  afterwards  on  other 
grounds. 

7.  [On   ver.  2.     The   day  of  vengeance  of  our 


Qod. — "It  is  a  great  truth  manifest  every- 
where that  God's  coming  forth  at  any  time  to  de- 
liver His  people  is  attended  with  vengeance  on 
His  foes.  So  it  was  in  the  destruction  of  Idumea 
■ — regarded  as  the  general  representative  of  (he 
foes  of  God  (xxxiv.-xxxv.) ;  so  it  was  in  the  de- 
liverance from  Egypt— involving  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  so  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  there. 
So  in  like  manner  it  was  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  so  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  (Matth.  xxv.  31-46 ;  2  Thes.  i.  7-10).  The 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  save  His  people  in- 
volved heavy  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of 
guilty  Jerusalem,  and  His  coming  to  judgment 
in  the  last  day  will  involve  the  divine  vengeance 
on  all  who  have  opposed  and  hated  God." 
Barnes.— D.  M.] 

8.  On  Ixi.  3.  "  Christ  in  coming  to  preach  the 
Gospel  confers  many  benefits :  He  binds  up.  He 
sets  free,  He  opens,  He  comforts.  He  gladdens, 
He  adorns.  He  anoints,  He  clothes.  In  Him  we 
have  every  thing,  so  that  we  can  say  with  Am- 
brosius :  '  We  have  every  thing  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  every  thing  in  us.  Wilt  thou  that  thy 
wounds  be  healed,  He  is  the  physician  ;  art  thou 
in  a  burning  fever,  He  is  the  cool  fountain  of 
water ;  art  thou  burdened  with  sins,  He  is  right- 
eousness; dost  thou  need  aid.  He  is  strength; 
dost  thou  fear  death,  He  is  the  life ;  dost  thou  de- 
sire heaven,  He  is  the  way ;  dost  tliou  fear  dark- 
ness. He  is  the  light;  dost  thou  crave  nourish- 
ment. He  is  food.  Therefore  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trust- 
eth  in  Him  (Ps.  xxxiv.  9).'  "  Cramer. 

9.  On  Ixi.  4.  ["  The  setting  up  of  Christianity 
in  the  world  repaired  the  decays  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  raised  up  those  desolations  both  of  piety 
and  honesty,  which  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions the  reproach  of  mankind.  An  unsanctified 
soul  is  like  a  pity  that  is  broken  down,  and  has 
no  walls,  like  a  house  in  ruins;  but  by  the  power 
of  Christ's  gospel  and  grace  it  is  repaired,  it  is 
put  in  order  again,  and  fitted  to  be  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit.  And  they  shall  do 
this,  they  that  are  released  out  of  captivity;  for 
we  are  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  that 
we  may  serve  God,  both  in  building  up  ourselves 
to  His  glory,  and  in  helping  to  build  up  His 
church  on  earth."  Henry. — D.  M.]  When 
hereafter  the  city  will  be  on  earth  in  which  there 
will  be  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
nor  pain,  in  which,  too,  there  will  be  no  temple, 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  is  Himself  its  tem- 
ple— then  will  the  earth  itself,  which  is  the  oldest 
ruin,  be  restored  to  what  it  originally  was,  to  be 
the  soil  and  ground  which  bears  the  tabernacle  of 
God  with  men  (Rev.  xxi.  3). 

10.  On  Ixi.  5  and  6.  Weber  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Israelites  will  fulfil  the  priestly  office 
only  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  teaching,  and  that 
they  will  receive  for  this  as  fair  compensa- 
tion ''  the  bodily  services"  of  the  Gentiles.  But 
that  the  office  of  teachers  is  not  here  in  question 

is  shown  by  the  words  IJ'ri 7K  "niE^D.  Teaching 
is  not  the  essential  function  of  the  priesthood,  but 
sacrificial  and  sacramental  mediation.  [We  have 
not  far  to  look  to  find  the  animal  sacrifices  (see 
Ix.  7),  if  wo  find  here  a  prophecy  of  the  literal 
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conversion  of  Israel  after  the  flesh  into  a  nation 
of  priests.  Ezekiel,  however,  tells  us  (xlv.  15,  16) 
that  not  even  all  the  Levites,  but  only  the  priests 
the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  should  perform  the 
proper  functions  of  priests  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  that  city  whose  name  is  Jehovah-Sham- 
mah.  The  New  Testament  and  the  providence 
of  God  have  sufficiently  shown  that  this  prophecy 
was  not  designed  to  confer  on  the  Jews  a  patent 
of  nobility  among  the  nations.  In  the  exposition 
of  vers.  5  and  6  we  have  pointed  out  its  true 
interpretation.  How  the  Jews  understood  this 
passage  may  be  seen  in  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes 
Jwk.nthum,Y o\.  II.,  p.  758  sqq.  It  will  not  be  every 
nation  that  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  Jews.  Some  will  perish  utterly.  But 
every  Jew  will  have  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
servants.  And  this  number  of  servants  is  deter- 
mined by  Zech.  viii.  23 :  "  In.  those  days  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all 
languages  of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go 
with  you:  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  witli 
you."  Now  there  are  according  to  the  Jews 
seventy  nations,  and  ten  men  from  each  would 
make  seven  hundred,  but  as  the  garment  of  every 
Jew  will  have  four  wings  (^^^,  not  skirts), 
each  of  which  will  be  seized  by  a  Gentile,  it  fol- 
lows that  four  times  seven  hundred  persons,  i.  e., 
two  thousand  eight  hundred,  will  be  the  servants 
of  one  Jew.  How  so  many  could  take  hold  of  the 
garment  of  one  man  is  not  explained.  But  Pe- 
ter, the  Jewish  Christian,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  understood  in  what  sense  we  should  take 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  Ix.,  Ixi.  Yet  he  would 
not  suffer  the  Gentile  Cornelius  to  bow  down  at 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  he  thought  that  no  hu- 
man being  should  permit  a  fellow-man  to  do  so. 
Acts  X.  25,  26.  And  those  words  of  his  (Acts  x. 
34,  35),  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  But  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him,"  should 
have  prevented  Christian  expositors  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  adopting  the  carnal  interpretation 
of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  truly  said 
that  in  the  didactic  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  there  is  no  intimation  that  any  one  class 
of  Christians,  or  Christians  of  any  one  nation  or 
race,  are  to  be  exalted  over  their  brethren ;  neither 
is  there  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  future 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  of  earthly  splendor. 
Not  only  are  these  expectations  without  any 
foundation  in  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  but 
they  are  also  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  their  instructions.  ...  It  is  as  much  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  that  pre-eminence  in 
Christ's  kingdom  should  be  adjudged  to  any  man 
or  set  of  men  on  the  ground  of  natural  descent, 


as  on  the  ground  of  superior   stature,  physical 
strength,  or  wealth." — D.  M.]. 

11.  On  Ixi.  9.  "  Oiivnis,  qui  videril  eos,  prima 
fronte  cognoscet,  ijuia  semen  sii,  cui  benedixerii  Do- 
minus.  Qais  enim  ex,  ordine  vitae,  mansuetudine, 
contineniia,  hospital itate,  cunctisgue  virtutibus  nan 
intelligat  popdum  Dei  ?  "  Hieronymus. 

12.  On  Ixi.  11.  ["  So  that  the  whole  world  is 
become  Eden:  reclaimed  for  ever  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  unrighteous  spoiler.  In  tliis  year  of  Jubi- 
lee the  earth  is  restored  to  its  proper  heirs,  the 
righteous  seed.  For  all  those  weary  ages  of 
wrong,  compensation  shall  be  made.  The  Priestly 
King  will  re-consecrate  shame-stricken  men,  and 
they  shall  now  be  '  kings  and  priests  unto  God.' " 
Kay,  D.  M.]. 

homiletical  hints. 

1.  On  Ixi.  1-3.  The  annoimcement  of  the  coming 
Saviour  by  Himself. — It  tells  1)  the  Person  who 
sends  Him;  2)  His  equipment  for  His  work;  3) 
the  design  of  His  mission.  It  is  a)  to  promise 
and  bestow  all  consolation  for  the  godly;  b)  to 
announce  judgment  for  the  wicked. 

2.  \_The  Lord  hath  anointed  me. — "Aaron  was 
anointed  to  be  high-priest  by  Moses  (Exod.  xl. 
13;  Lev.  viii.  12).  The  Lord  Himself  has 
anointed  Messiah  Pa.  xlv.  7,  '  God  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  Thee.'  So  we  know  that  when  Jesus 
was  baptized  (amidst  crowds  who  were  confess- 
ing their  sins.  Matt.  iii.  6,  as  on  a  great  Day  of 
Atonement),  the  heavens  were  'rent'  (Mark  i. 
10),  as  if  the  veil  which  separated  God  and  man 
were  torn  asunder,  and  '  Ood  anointed  Him  with 
the  Holy  Ohost'  (Acts  x.  38),  declaring  Him  to 
be  "His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased."  Shortly  afterwards  Jesus  publicly  ap- 
plied this  prophecy  to  Himself  (Luke  iv.  17) ; 
and  then  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  world's  Jubi- 
lee (Luke  iv.  43;  viii.  1)."  Kay,  D.  M.]. 

3.  On  xli.  6,  7.  The  Spiritual  Priesthood  of 
Christians. — 1)  Their  office  (ministers  of  God), 
a)  by  spiritual  sacrifices  (Eom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  5;  Heb.  xiii.  16);  b)  by  interceding  and 
blessing;  2)  Their  present  shame  ;  3)  Their  fu- 
ture glorification. 

4.  On  Ixi.  9.  How  are  Christiana  known 
among  other  men  ?  1 )  By  their  confession, 
which  does  not  agree  wiih  that  of  the  world ; 
2)  By  their  walk,  which  differs  most  decidedly 
from  that  of  the  children  of  the  world. 

5.  On  Ixi.  10,  11.  The  mutual  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  Church. — 1 )  Christ  as  the  priestly 
bridegroom  puts  His  Church  in  possession  of 
righteousness  and  salvation ;  2)  The  church, 
arrayed  in  her  bridal  ornament,  brings  forth 
righteousness  and  praise  to  the  Lord. 
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THE  PKOPHET  ISAIAH. 


2.    A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  COMPLETION  OF  SALVATION. 

Chapter  LXII. 

a)  How  the  Redeemer  is  Himself  the  Finisher  of  this  Salvation. 

Chapter  LXII.  l-o. 

Foe  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace, 
And  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest, 
Until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
And  the  salvation  thereof  as  'a  lamp  that  burneth. 
And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 
And  all  kings  thy  glory : 
And  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name, 
Which  the  mouth  of  the  Loed  shall  name. 
Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  LoBD, 
And  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God. 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken ; 
Neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  Desolate : 
Aut  thou  shalt  be  called  ^Hephzi-bah, 
And  thy  land  'Beulah  : 
For  the  Loed  delighteth  in  thee, 
And  thy  land  shall  be  married. 
For  as  a  young  man  marrieth  a  virgin, 
So  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee : 
And  'as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride, 
So  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee. 


That  is,  My  delight  ia  in  her. 
'  a  burning  torch. 


s  That  13,  Married, 


8  Heb.  with  the  joy  of  the  bridegroom. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  The  speaker  ia  the  same  in  this  as  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Great  things  had  been  pro- 
mised in  the  previous  discourse.  "Will  all  be 
fulfilled  ?  The  Anointed  of  God  declares  most 
decidedly,  appealing  to  His  love  to  Jerusalem  as 
the  surest  guarantee,  that  He  will  not  rest  till  Jeru- 
salem is  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  this  glory,  a 
new  name  is  promised  to  her  (vers.  1  and  2). 
Jerusalem  will  then  be  the  most  beautiful  royal 
ornament  of  the  Lord  her  King  (ver.  3).  The 
times  are  past  when  country  and  city  could  be- 
come desolate.  There  will  be  a  double  relation 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jehovah,  which  cannot 
be  dissolved,  because  it  rests  on  the  deepest  and 
truest  love.  Jehovah  will  have  pleasure  in  Je- 
rusalem as  a,  bridegroom  in  his  bride.  There- 
fore Jerusalem  cannot  again  be  separated  from 
Jehovah,  or  from  her  children  (vers.  4  and  5). 

2.  For  Zion's  sake rejoice  over  thee. 

(Vers.  1-5).  We  might  almost  have  thought  that 
the^promise  had  reached  its  maximum  at  the  close 
of  chapter  Ixi.,  and  that  nothing  greater  could  be 
added.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  To  our  surprise 
we  read,  ver.  1,  that  the  Messiah  speaks  of  in- 
creasing effort  which  He  will  put  forth  to  bring 
Jerusalem  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  We 
perceive  from  this  that  the  accomplishment  of 


salvation  will  take  place  gradually.  That  in 
chapter  Ixii.  the  speaker  is  not  the  Prophet,  but 
the  Messiah,  I  maintain,  with  Stier  and  De- 
LITZSCH.  [Here  there  is  a  mistake.  Delitzsch 
makes  the  speaker  in  this  chapter  to  be  Jehovah. 
I  translate  from  his  Commentary :  '•  That  Jeho- 
vah here  speaks  (LXX.  Tarqum,  Grotius,  Vi- 
tringa,  Ldzzatto),  is  shown  by  ver.  6  a,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  word  riK/n,  which  is  the  ex- 

■^  T  T 

pression  commonly  employed  by  Jehovah  when 
He  lets  the  existing  condition  of  things  continue 
without  interposing  (Ixv.  6;  Ivii.  11 ;  Ixiv.  11; 
xlii.  14)." — D.  M.]  The  later  interpreters  for 
the  most  part  regard  the  words  as  an  utterance  of 
the  Prophet.  But  how  could  he '  hope  to  see  all 
stages  of  this  salvation  accomplished  ?  And  how 
could  he  appoint  the  watchers  spoken  of  in  ver. 
6  ?  For  to  regard  these  watchmen  as  pious  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  whom  the  Prophet  appointed 
to  call  to  Jehovah  even  as  incessantly  as  he  him- 
self does  (ver.  1),  is  exegetical  caprice.  Inter- 
cessors, who  by  their  supplications  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  are  not 
watchers  on  the  walls.  For  watchmen  are  set 
over  something  which  already  exists.     Observe, 

too,  the  [ilD?,  which  significantly  stands  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  discourse,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
second  member.  God's  Anointed  rests  not,  out  of 
love  to  Zion.  In  His  love,  therefore,  lies  the  se- 
curity that  Zion  will  have  her  right,  that  the 
promise  given  her  will  be  kept.  Is  a  better 
guarantee  conceivable  ?  He  will  not  rest  till  her 
righteousness  breaks  forth  as  brightness,  namely, 
the  full  brightness  of  the  clear  day,  and  her  sal- 
vation as  a  blazing  torch.  The  one  of  these 
images  is  taken  from  the  day,  the  other  from 
the  night.  By  day  there  is  no  clearer  light  than 
that  which  comes  from  the  sun ;  by  night  no  light 
shines  more  brightly  than  a  blazing  torch.  ilJJ 
is  here  used  as  1. 10;  Ix.  3,  19.  Righteousness 
and  salvation  correspond  to  one  another,  as  in 
Ixi.  10;  lix.l7;  Ivi.  1;  li.  5,  6,  8,ete.  When  Is- 
rael's righteousness  and  salvation  have  attained 
their  culmination,  then  they  will  shine  so  brightly 
that  all  nations  and  kings  must  see  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  salvation  and  glory.  Glory  is  only 
the  side  of  salvation  which  strikes  the  eyes,  which 
is  outwardly  conspicuous  (comp.  Iviii.  8).  But 
when  Israel  has  become  new  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, a  new  name  is  also  appropriate  for  him. 
This  new  name  represents,  therefore,  a  new  time, 
the  time  of  which  it  is  said :  "  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new"  (Eev.  xxi.  5).  But  only  God 
Himself  can  appoint  (^ilJ-  to  pierce,  perforare, 
notare,  only  here  in  Isaiah)  this  new  name,  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  essential  nature  of  Is- 
rael. We  perceive  from  this  trait  that  the  Pro- 
phet does  not  think  merely  of  the  restoration  by 
Cyrus  (comp.  Kev.  ii.  17).  How  high  the  reno- 
vated Jerusalem  will  stand  is  seen  from  ver.  3. 
The  crown  is  the  ornament  of  a  prince's  head. 
When  Jerusalem  is  Jehovah's  glorious  crown,  it 
is  the  first,  highest,  most  precious  jewel  which  He 
possesses  (comp.  xxviii.  1,5;  Kev.  xxi-).  ["It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  there  is  a  want  of 
congruity  in  representing  the  crown  as  in  the 
hand,  instead  of  its  being  upon  the  head ;  but  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  with  no  propriety  what- 
ever could  the  church  be  spoken  of  as  placed 
on  the  head  of  Jehovah.  The  language  is  de- 
signed to  teach  the  high  estimation  in  which  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  held  by  the  Most  High,  and  her 
perfect  security  under  His  protection."  Hestder- 
BON,  who  rightly  substitutes  for  hand,  in  the  se- 
cond member  of   ver.  3,  palm,    or   the    open 


hand  (^3).— D.  M.]  The  love  of  Jehovah  effects 
that  Jerusalem  can  never  more  be  called  For- 
saken, nor  her  land  Desolate ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  city  must  be  called  My-delight-in- 
her,  and  the  land  Married.  Thou  shalt  be 
called,  is  equivalent  to  Thou  shalt  be  [The 
E.  V.  translates  the  two  first  names,  and  gives 
the  original  forms  of  the  two  last.  This  is  a 
manifest  inconsistency.  Azubah  and  Shemamah, 
are  the  Hebrew  words  which  are  respectively 
rendered  Forsaken  and  Desolate.  Azubah 
and  Hephzibah  occur  as  actual  names ;  the  former 
was  that  of  the  mother  of  Jehoshaphat  ^1  Kings 
xxii.  42),  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  1).  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  passage  before  us  was  written 
with  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Hezekiah  with 
Hephzibah,  and  that  the  imagery  and  form  of 
expression  here  employed  were  suggested  by  that 
event.  That  marriage  was  evidently  hailed  with 
joy  as  full  of  promise.  But  Manasseh,  the  son 
of  Hezekiah  by  Hephzibah,  brought  ruin  on  Ju- 
dah.  This  passage,  then,  could  hardly  have  been 
written  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah.  Profepsor 
Plumptee  pertinently  asks:  "At  what  period 
towards  the  close  of  the  captivity  would  the  mind 
of  a  later  writer  have  turned  to  so  disastrous  a 
marriage,  and  so  ill-omened  a  name  as  that  of 
Hephzibah,  as  suggestive  of  hope  and  gladness?" 
— D.  M.]  The  land  shall  be  called  nSli'S, 
i.  e.,  Maritata.  The  holy  land  shall  not  be  a  vir- 
gin chosen  by  no  man,  nor  a  repudiated  wife,  nor 
a  widow,  but  a  wife  living  in  the  conjugal  relation. 
And  to  this  figure  there  shall  correspond  a  double 
reality  (ver.  5).  [Instead  of  thy  sons,  Lowth 
and  many  others  would  read  thy  builders, 
changing  ^'JS  into  ^.'J3,  and  they  consider  the 
plural  to  be  used  for  the  singular,  Jehovah  being 
the  builder  of  Jerusalem,  wlio  marries  her.  This 
alteration  has  been  made  to  remove  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  sons  marrying  their  mother.  "The 
idea  of  the  marriage  of  children  with  their  mo- 
ther is  indeed  incongruous,  but  not  only  is  7^3, 
a  noble  word,  which  in  itself  expresses  only 
taking  possession  of,  but,  moreover,  church  and 
home  are  blended  together  in  the  prosopo}  ceia." 
— Delitzsch.  The  particles  of  comparison  ars 
to  be  supplied  (Gesen.  Or.  1 155,2  A).  A  young 
man  by  marrying  "wins  for  himself  an  inn  lien- 
able  right  to  have  and  to  hold." — Kay. — D.  M.J 


b)  Ho'w  the  Redeemer  aocomplishes  the  Salvation  of  Jerusalem  by  means  of  the 
watchmen  ivhom  he  has  appointed. 


6 


Chapter  LXII.  6-9. 


I  have  set  watclimen  upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem, 
Which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  'day  nor  night : 
^Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence, 

7  And  give  him  no  'rest,  till  he  establish. 

And  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

8  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand,  and  by  the  arm  of  his  strength, 
'Surely  I  will  no  more  give  thy  corn  to  be  meat  for  thine  enemies  ; 
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And  'the  sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  "wine, 

For  the  which  thou  hast  laboured  : 

But  they  that  have  gathered  it  shall  eat  it, 

And  praise  the  Lord  ; 

And  they  that  have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it 

In  the  courts  of  my  '^holiness. 


J  Or,  ye  that  are  the  LORD'S  remembrancers. 

»  all  the  day  and  all  the  night.  *»  strangers. 


2  Heb.  silence. 

"  new  wine. 


»  Heb.  If  I  give,  etc, 
o  sanctuary. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  As  the  Redeemer  had  said  of  Himself  (ver. 
1)  that  He  will  not  re.st  till  Jerusalem  has 
reached  even  the  highest  glory,  so  He  declares 
here  that  He  will  also  indirectly,  and  by  means 
of  others,  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  this 
high  end,  namely  by  means  of  watchmen,  who 
shall  do  as  He  Himself:  not  rest  nor  be  quiet  till 
the  end  is  reached.  If  these  watchmen  are  to 
help  to  reach  the  goal,  their  labor  takes  place 
in  the  time  which  precedes  the  attainment  of 
the  end.  And  it  is  naturally  assumed  in  regard 
to  this  time,  that  while  it  lasts  there  are  still 
enemies  who  can  hurt  Jerusalem,  and  against 
whom  one  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  watchmen  are  also  to  be 
remembrancers  for  Jehovah,  appointed  to  remind 
Him  incessantly  that  the  work  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, that  Jerusalem  is  not  yet  that  which  it  is 
to  be  (vers.  6  and  7).  But  Jehovah  gives  with 
an  oath  the  comforting  assurance,  that  Israel 
shall  never  again  be  the  prey  of  the  enemy,  but 
shall  rejoice  evermore  undisturbed  in  communion 
with  their  God,  and  shall  partake  to  His  praise 
of  the  fruits  of  their  land  (vers.  8  and  9). 

2.  I  have  set courts  of  my  holiness 

— Vers.  6-9.  We  must  here  above  all  hold  fast 
that  the  subject  of  TnpiJri  must  be  the  same  as 
that  of  ntynS  and  DIpII'X,  ver.  1.  It  is  therefore 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  who  here  speaks. 
[The  appointment  of  officers  in  the  church  is  in 
the  New  Testament  ascribed  to  both  God  and 
Christ,  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  iv.  11— D.  M.]. 
When  He,  on  the  one  hand,  perceives  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  power  to 
do  this,  He  mu.st  be  the  Lord  of  Jerusalem,  and 
also  in  some  sense  absent  from  it.  And  when  He 
charges  the^e  watchmen  to  cry  to  Jehovah  con- 
tinuallv,  and  to  let  Him  have  no  re.st  till  He 
make  .Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth,  it  is  clear 
that  He  regards  Jehovah  as  still  standing  above 
Himself.  [But  it  is  the  Prophet  who  here  sud- 
denly breaks  in,  and  addresses  the  "Lord's  re- 
membrancers."— D.  M.].  The  Prophet,  then, 
means  to  say  that  the  Jerusalem  restored  accord- 
ing to  chapter  Ixi.  by  the  working  of  the  Mes- 
siah will  be  a  city  well  built,  and  well  provided 
with  walls,  but  will  still  have  enemies  to  fear, 
and  not  yet  be  the  immediate  theatre  of  the 
might  and  glory  of  her  Lord.  For  when  her 
Lord  and  Bridegroom  has  appointed  watchmen, 
who  cry  to  God  incessantly  for  her  (as  e.  g.,  Moses 
Ex.  xvii.  11  sqq.,  and  Samuel  1  Sam.  vii.  8  sqq.; 
viii.  6;  xy.  11;  xii.  16-23;  Ps.  xcix.  6;  Jer. 
XV.  1),  this  intimates  not  only  the  presence  of 
enemies^  but   also  His  own   absence.     He  still 


needs  representatives  who  in  His  name  and 
Spirit,  and  also  in  His  place  exercise  the  office 
of  guardians  and  watchmen  in  two  ways  ;  while 
they,  on  the  one  hand,  warn  against  enemies ;  on 
the  other,  pray  to  God  without  ceasing  for  pro- 
tection and  help.  [These  watchmen  strikingly 
contrast  with  those  described  Ivi.  10. — D.  M.]. 
The  Jerusalem  that  after  the  Exile  was  re- 
stored, had  still,  even  after  the  rebuilding  of  its 
walls,  enemies  enough,  against  whom  it  needed 
guardians  and  watchmen  even  as  much  as  inter- 
cessors. The  Zion  of  the  New  Testament  has  also 
enemies  of  every  kind,  but  has  also  guardians  and 
watchmen  (Eph.  iv.  11  sqq.),  who  as  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxxii.  24  sqq.)  have  in  their  otfice  to  wrestle  with 
God  and  men.  For  the  Zion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  all  her  superiority  over  that  of  the  Old, 
has  yet  a  still  higher  ideal  which  she  strives  after: 
the  heavenly  Jeru.-alem.  [The  rendering  in  the 
text  of  the  E.  V.:  Ye  that  make  mention  of 
the  Lord  can  plead  in  its  favor  prevailing  usage. 
But  the  marginal  rendering,  Ye  that  are  the 
Lord's  remembrancers  is  supported  byxliii.26 
where  Jehovah  speaks  put  me  in  remembrance 
and  by  the  context,  in  which  Zion's  watchmen  are 
commanded  to  importune  Jehovah  till  He  fulfil 
His  promise  by  glorifying  Jerusalem.  The 
"nX  D'T3TSn  here  addressed  are  thus  exhibited 
as  those  who  put  Jehovah  in  remembrance. 
D.  M.].  The  prayer  of  these  watchmen  is  an- 
swered. [The  assurance  that  follows  is  intended 
rather  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  prayer. 
D.  M.].  Jehovah  has  sworn  (the  distinction  be- 
tween his  right  hand  and  the  arm  of  his 
strength  is  merely  rhetorical)  that  the  still 
threatening  enemies  shall  not  hinder  the  peaceful 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  nor  her  communion  with 
her  God.  Here  again  the  Prophet  lays  on  Old 
Testament  colors.  He  represents  the  enemy  as  a 
barbarous  horde  of  Amalekites  or  Midianites,  that 
makes  an  irruption  into  Palestine  when  the  har- 
vest is  ripe,  in  order  to  carry  it  off  (comp.  Judges 
vi.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  33).  'Tiiis  shall  not  happen 
any  jnore.  The  Israelites  shall  in  the  future  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  undisturbed,  thanking  God 
alone  for  the  same  and  giving  Him  the  glory 
(Deut.  xiv.  22-26).  ["In  the  courts  of  my 
sanctuary  cannot  mean  that  the  produce  of  the 
harvest  will  be  consumed  only  there  (which  is  in- 
conceivable), but  only  signifies,  with  allusion  to 
the  legal  ordinance  respecting  the  second  tithe 
which  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  landed  proprie- 
tor and  his  family,  with  theaddition  of  ihe  Levites 
and  the  poor,  in  the  holy  place  '  before  the 
Lord,'  Deut.  xiv.  22-27,  that  the  partaking  of 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  will  be  consecrated  by 
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religious  feasts.  Thoughts  of  all  Israel  being  then 
a  nation  of  priests,  and  of  all  Jerusalem  being  a 
sanctuary,  are  not  contained  in  this  promise.  It 
declares  only  this,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessing  of  the  harvest  will  henceforth  be  unim- 
paired, and  will  take  place  with  grateful  acknow- 


ledgment of  the  Giver,  and  so,  because  sanctified 
by  thanksgiving,  it  will  itself  become  a  reli- 
gious service.  This  is  what  .Jehovah  has  sworn 
by  His  right  hand,  which  He  lifts  up  only  to 
attest  the  truth,  and  by  His  mighty  arm  which 
irresistibly  executes  what  He  has  promised."  De- 
LITZSCH.  D.  M.]. 


c)  Qeneral  survey  of  what  is  accomplished  by  the  Redeemer. 
Chapter  LXII.  10-12. 

10  Go  through,  go  through  the  gates  ; 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  people  ; 
Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway  ; 
Gather  out  the  stoues  ; 

Lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people. 

11  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  of  the  world, 
Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh  ; 
Behold,  his  reward  is  with  him, 

And  his  'work  before  him. 

12  And  they  shall  call  them,  'The  holy  people.  The  redeemed  of  the  LoED ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  called,  Sought  out,  A  city  not  forsaken. 

i  recompense. 

*  people  of  the  satictuary. 

EXEGETICAL    AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  in  these  words  again  briefly 
states  all  that  belongs  to  the  positive  saving  work 
of  the  Redeemer.  He  begins,  therefore,  with  the 
summons  to  prepare  the  way  for  those  returning 
from  the  Exile,  and  on  all  sides  to  give  the  signal 
to  set  out  (vers.  10,  11) ;  for  with  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  time  of 
salvation  extending  to  the  appearance  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  begins.  The  last  and  highest  glory 
the  Prophet  at  the  close  briefly  characterizes  by 
ideal  names  (ver.  12). 

2.  Pass  through not  forsaken. — "Vers. 

10-12.  The  liberation  of  Israel  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  is  the  beginning  of  redemption. 
Then  the  cry  shall  be  heard :  Go  through  the 
gates.  These  gates  are  not  those  of  the  cities  of 
Palestine  whicli  are  to  be  entered,  but  the  gates 
of  the  Babylonian  cities  out  of  which  they  are  to 
move ;  for  this  summons  stands  at  the  head,  and 
after  it  comes  the  mention  of  the  way  which  is  to 
be  prepared.     The  summons  i.s,  therefore,  to  be 

understood  as  xlviii.  20  ;  lii.  11.  '33  and  'vD  are 
repeated  from  Ivii.  14.  To  whom  are  these  im- 
peratives addressed  ?  To  all,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles (comp.  D'aj7n  7J?  at  the  close  of  ver.  10), 
who  have  to  assist  in  making  the  return 
home  practicable,  easy  and  glorious.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  summons  must  be  liter- 
ally carried  out.  Who  built  a  highway  (n^pO) 
for  the  Israelites  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt?  Yet  it  is  said  in  xi.  16  that  for  the 
remnant  returning  from  Assyria  there  should  be 


a  highway  like  that  on  which  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt.  The  expression  is  employed  for  rhetori- 
cal eflect.  pKO  l7pD  means  that  where  the  way 
should  be  rough  and  stony,  the  stones  should  be 
removed.  This  is  not  to  be  literally  understood, 
but  to  be  taken  generally  of  the  removal  of  all 
obstacles  (comp.  Ivii.  14  6).  On  the  construction, 
comp.  vii.  8;  xvii.  1;  Hos.  ix.  12.  But  as  the 
exiles  are  not  all  in  one  country,  the  chief  land 
of  the  Exile,  but  are  scattered  in  all  regions  of  the 
world,  the  command  is  at  tha  same  time  issued  to 
give  them  all  the  signal  to  return  home.  [''  Lift 
up  a  standard  above  the  nations."  This  is 
the  most  accurate  rendering,  and  is  given  by  Lu- 
THEE,  Alexander  and  Delitzsch.     Dr.  jSTae- 

GELSBACH  takes  7j^  in  a  loose  sense  as  equivalent 
to  'X  or  I,  and  supposes  that  the  signals  are  to  be 
set  up  for  the  nations  that  shall  accompany  Israel. 
D.  M.].  That  what  is  said  in  ver.  11  does  not  re- 
late merely  to  a  proclamation  published  in  the 
realm  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1),  is  evident,  because 
this  call  is  to  .sound  forth  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
The  dominion  of  Cyrus  did  not  reach  so  far,  but 
the  Israelites  were  in  exile  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  message  must  therefore  reach  the 
most  distant  nations,  and  no  Israelite,  even  though 
living  alone  among  the  heathen,  shall  be  forgotten 
(comp.  xi.  11  ;  Jer.  ill.  18;  xvi.  14  sqq.).  ["It 
has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  pronoun 
his  (in  his  reivard,  etc.),  refers  to  Jehovah  or 
to  the  nearest  antecedent,  Salvation  ;  and  if  to 
the  latter,  whether  that  word  is  to  be  translated 
Saviour,  as  it  is  by  Lowth  and  in  the  ancient 
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versions.  This  last  is  a  question  of  mere  form, 
and  the  other  is  of  but  little  exegetical  importance, 
since  the  Saviour  or  salvation  meant  is  clearly  rep- 
resented elsewhere  as  identical  with  God  Himself. 
The  last  clause  is  a  repetition  of  xl.  10,  and  if  ever 
the  identity  of  thought,  expression  and  connection 
served  to  indicate  identity  of  subject,  it  is  so  in 
this  case."  Alexander.  This  interpreter  main- 
tains that  ''  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  the  con- 
text here,  and  the  analogy  of  xl.  10,  are  all  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  Messiah 
(or  .Jehovah)  is  here  described  as  coming  to  His 
people,  bringing  with  Him  a  vast  multitude  of 
strangers,  or  new  converts,  the  reward  of  His  own 
labors,  and  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  of  a  vast 
enlargement  to  His  Church."  D-M.].  Thenames, 
ver.  12,  are  memorials  of  blessing,  for  Israel  will 
certainly  be  that  which  it  is  called  (comp.  on 
xxxii.  5  sqq.).  The  expression  S^'^PH  D^'  occurs 
exactly  no  where  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
compare  Dan.  xii.  7  ;  vii.  27.  The  expression 
niiT'  w^J  is  found  in  Isaiah  only  here;  further 
in  Ps.  cvii.  2  (comp.  "  "ns  xxxv.  10 ;  li.  11). 
Jerusalem  shall  be  called  Derushah,  the  Sought 
out  (the  city  desired  and  beloved  by  all),  and  the 

antithesis  is  added  in  the  expression  T\21)!i  K7. 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Ixii.  1.  "  How  could  the  eternal  Word 
keep  silence?  Christ  is  nei'er  silent;  let  us, 
therefore,  never  be  weary  to  hear  and  to  learn 
His  word."  Leigh.  [Ciirist  loved  His  church 
and  gave  Himself  for  it  that  He  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it,  and  that  He  might  present  it  to 
Himself  a  glorious  church.  His  Zion  is  very 
dear  to  Him,  and  He  gives  her  the  glory  which 
the  Father  gave  to  Him  (John  xvii.  22).  He 
never  forgets  her,  never  ceases  to  work  for  her 
good,  and  to  intercede  for  her.  What  precious 
consolation  we  find  in  the  declaration  contained 
in  this  first  verse,  when  it  is  regarded  a,s  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself!  "We  may 
sing  upon  certainty  of  success  before-hand,  even 
in  our  winter  storm,  in  the  expectation  of  a  sum- 
mer sun  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  No  created 
powers  in  Hell,  or  out  of  Hell,  can  mar  the 
music  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  nor  spoil  our  song  of 
joy.  Let  us  then  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  the  sal- 
vation of  our  Lord;  for  faith  had  never  yet  cause 
to  have  wet  cheeks,  and  hanging-down  brows,  or 
to  droop  or  die.  ...  If  Christ  were  buried  and 
rotten  among  tiie  worms,  we  might  have  cause  to 
look  like  dead  folks,  but  '  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
blessed  be  our  Rock.'  "  Rutherford's  Letters, 
clxxxii. — D.  M.]. 

2.  On  Ixii.  26.  The  new  name  is  the  correlative 
of  the  new  creation.  But  only  God  Himself  will 
appoint  the  new  name.  Only  God  the  omnis- 
cient, the  searcher  of  hearts,  before  whose  eyes  all 
things  are  naked  and  opened,  is  able  to  give  this 
new  name,  for  He  only  knows  perfectly  the  in- 
ward nature  of  the  new  creature.  When  we  read 
(Rev.  ii.  17)  that  no  one  will  knnw  the  new  name 
but  he  who  receives  it,  this  cannot  mean  that  no 
one  will  be  acquainted  with  this  name,  that  it  will 
be  a  hidden,  secret  name,  as,  e.g.,  Macrobius 
(Solum.  III.  9)  speaks  of  a  secret  name  of  the  I 


city  of  Rome  with  which  even  the  most  learned 
were  unacquainted,  p'or  we  read  (Rev.  xix.  12) 
that  Christ  has  such  a  name  written  which  no 
man  knew,  but  He  Himself.  And  this  name  is 
then  mentioned,  ver.  13.  He  is  called:  the 
Word  of  Ood.  ''fhe  sound  of  the  name  is  known, 
but  its  deep  significance  no  one  understands 
but  He  who  bears  it.  It  follows  that  what  we 
read  in  ver.  4  of  this  chapter  cannot  possibly 
be  the  new  name  referred  to  in  ver.  2.  For 
Hephzibah  and  Beulah  are  like  Azubah  (For- 
saken) and  Shemamah  (Desolate).  The  former 
names  come  in  the  place  of  the  latter.  But 
Azubah  and  Shemamah  were  never  actual  names. 
And  so  Hephzibah  and  Beulah  cannot  be  actual 
names.  ["  That  D;^'  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a 
mere  name,  but  has  special  reference  to  state  and 
character,  is  obvious  from  the  common  idiom  by 
which  anything  is  said  to  be  called  what  it  really 
is.  See  chap.  i.  26."  Henderson.  Who  can 
understand  all  that  is  contained  in  the  name 
Hephzibah  as  applied  by  the  Lord  to  His  church  ? 
There  is  a  mystery  of  grace  and  condescension  in 
this  significant  name  which  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend. Only  God  Himself  could  give  such  a 
name  to  His  church. — D.  M.]. 

3.  Oa  Ixii.  6  sq.  "  No  one  should  venture  to 
serve  as  a  spiritual  watchman  who  has  not  been 
set  by  Christ  Himself  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 
Leigh.  ["  God  is  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  our  pressing  importunity,  as  men  commonly 
are,  that  He  invites  .ind  encourages  it,  He  bids 
us  cry  after  Him.  He  bids  us  make  pressing  ap- 
lications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  give  Him  no 
rest,  Luke  xi.  5,  6.  He  suffers  Himself  not  only 
to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  wrestled  with." 
Henry.— D.  M.]. 

4.  On  Ixii.  7.  [''The  public  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  God's  Jerusalem  is  that  which  we  should 
be  most  importunate  for  at  the  throne  of  grace ; 
we  should  pray  for  the  good  of  the  church,  1) 
That  it  may  be  safe,  that  He  would  establish  it, 
that  the  interests  of  the  church  may  be  firm,  may 
be  settled  for  the  present,  and  secured  to  poste- 
rity. 2)  That  it  may  be  great,  may  be  a  praise 
in  the  earth  ;  that  it  may  be  praised,  and  that 
God  may  be  praised  for  it.  We  must  persevere 
in  our  prayers  for  mercy  to  the  church  till  mercy 
comes ;  we  must  do  as  the  Prophet's  servant  did, 
go  yet  seven  times,  till  the  promising  cloud  ap- 
pear, 1  Kings  xvii.  44.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
God  is  coming  to  a  people  in  ways  of  mercy, 
when  He  pours  out  a  spirit  of  prayer  upon  them, 
and  stirs  them  up  to  be  fervent  and  constant 
in  their  intercessions."  Henry.  Tlie  Lord's 
Remembrancers  put  God  in  remembrance  of 
His  own  promises.  As  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.: 
Thou  midst.  Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  25.  This  is 
their  all-prevailing  plea.  Therefore  they  find 
in  their  heart  to  pray.     2  Sam.  vii.  27.— D.  M.] 

5.  On  Ixii.  9.  ["Nothing  is  a  more  certain 
indication  of  liberty  and  prosperity  than  this — 
that  every  man  may  securely  enjoy  the  avails  of 
his  own  labor.  In  nothing' is  a  state  of  liberty 
and  order  more  distinguished  fl-om  tyranny  and 
anarchy  than  this.  Nothing  more  certainly 
marks  the  advance  of  civilization ;  and  nothing 
so  much  tends  to  encourage  industry  and  to  pro- 
mote prosperity.  .  .  .  And  as  the  tendency  of 
true  religion  is  to  repress  wars,  and  to  establish 
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order,  and  to  diffuse  just  views  of  tiie  rights  of 
man,  it  everywhere  promotes  prosperity  by  pro- 
ducing the  security  that  a  man  shall  enjoy  the 
avails  of  His  own  productive  industry.  Wherever 
the  Christian  religion  prevails  in  its  purity,  there 
is  seen  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy ;  and  the 
extension  of  that  religion  everywhere  would  pro- 
mote universal  industry,  order  and  law." — 
Baenes.— D.  M.] 

6.  On  Ixii.  1 0.  "  Every  Christian  teacher 
should  let  the  imperatives  that  are  found  here 
sound  daily  in  his  ear.s  and  heart.  For  Christ 
has  spoken  them  to  him  also.  As  often  as  a  fit 
of  slumber  or  laziness  comes  upon  thee  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  office,  bethink  thyself  that  Christ 
is  standing  behind  thee  and  calling  to  thee :  Go 
through,  go  through  !  Prepare  the  way,  prepare 
the  way  I     Lift  up  a  standard  !"  Leigh. 

7.  On.  Ixii.  11.  "  Adventus  Ghristi  vulijo  triplex 
statttitur :  humilialionvs,  sanctificationis,  glorifica- 
tionis."  FoERSTBK.  Christ  first  came  from  above 
down  to  earth  visible  to  all  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant. Secondly.  He  comes  continually  from 
above  invisibly,  by  His  Spirit  in  the  word  and 
sacrament  that  He  may  sanctify  us.  Thirdly, 
He  will  come  again  from  above  visible  to  all, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  in  glory  (Matt. 
XXV.).  This  three-fold  coming  of  the  Lord  must 
be  continually  held  before  the  church  that  the 
Bride  may  be  ready  when  the  Bridegroom  comes. 

8.  On  Ixii.  12.  ["  None  are  to  be  called  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  but  those  that  are  the 
holy  people;  the  people  of  God's  purchase  is  a 
holy  nation.  And  they  shall  be  called  sought 
out;  God  shall  seek  them  out,  and  find  them 
wherever  they  are  dispersed,  eclipsed  or  lost  in  a 


crowd ;  men  shall  seek  them  out  that  they  may 
join  themselves  to  them,  and  not  forsake  them. 
It  is  good  to  associate  with  the  holy  people,  that 
we  may  learn  their  ways,  and  with  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  redemption."  Henry. — D.  M.] 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  Ixii.  1-5.  We  have  here  an  appropriate 
text  for  a  sermon  on  the  future  prospects  of 
the  church.  Mark  1)  The  foundation  of  the 
church's  hope,  2)  The  object  of  that  hope. 
The  foundation  is  the  love  which  the  Lord 
bears  to  His  church  (ver.  1:  For  Zion's  sake, 
vers.  4  6  and  5).  The  object  of  hope  is  a.  Re- 
demption from  long-prevailing  evils  (ver.  4  a)  ; 
6.  A  new  life  (ver.  1  6,  ver.  2  a,  ver.  3) ;  c.  A 
new  name  (ver.  2  b), 

2.  On  Ixii.  6,  7.  The  duty  and  aim  of 
Christian  ministers.  1)  Their  duty:  a.  toward 
men ;  not  to  be  silent  with  exhortations  and 
warnings ;  b.  toward  God ;  not  to  be  silent  with 
intercessions  (vers.  6  b  and  7  a).  2)  Their  aim: 
that  the  church  of  the  Lord  be  built  up  and  per- 
fected (ver.  7  5). 

3.  On  Ixii.  9.  [This  verse  may  properly  be 
employed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  discourse  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Communists,  who  would 
deprive  others  of  the  fruit  of  their  industry. — 
D.  M.] 

4.  On  Ixii.  10-12.  "  Three  things  are  here 
contained :  1 )  An  invitation  to  all  to  meet  the 
Messiah  who  is  about  to  appear ;  2)  The  procla- 
mation of  Plis  advent;  3)  The  fit  designation  of 
those  who  receive  the  Lord  with  joy."  Caepzov. 


B.  The  negative  side  of  the  revelation  of  Salvation.    The  judgment  on  the  heathen. 

Chapter  LXIII.  1-6. 

1  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
With  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ? 
This  that  is  ^glorious  in  his  apparel, 
'Travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 
I  that  speak  in  righteousness, 

Mighty  to  save. 

2  Wherefore  nrt  thou  red  in  thine  apparel, 

And  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  mne  fat? 

3  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone : 

And  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me : 

For  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger, 

And  trample  them  in  my  fury  ; 

And  their  "blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments, 

And  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.  _ 

4  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart. 
And  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come. 

5  And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help ; 
And  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold : 
Therefore  mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  unto  me ; 
And  my  fury,  it  upheld  me. 
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6  And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger, 
And  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury, 
And  I  will  bring  down  their  "strength  to  the  earth. 


1  Heb.  decked. 

*  marching  proudly, 

TEXTUAL   AND 

Yer.  2.  [The  Masoretio  note  marks  as  abnormal  the 
Pattach  in  JIJ  tiiough  the  word  is  in  Pause.  But  Pattach 
when  pausal  is  commonly  not  lengthened  in  monosyl- 
labic words.    See  Delitzsch  in  loc, — D.  M.]. 

Ver.  3.  rl  apocopated  future  Kal  from  HTJi  to  sprin- 
kle. 'jl'7Xix  is,  beside  the  Niphal  q'7N  J3.  the  only  form 


^  juice.  "  vital  juice. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

of  the -verh  ^m,  impurum  esse,  which  occurs  in  Isaiah* 

-  T 

It  is  a  Hiphil  form  imitating  the  Aramaic,  and  has  pos- 
sibly been  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  thing  a  corres- 
ponding expression  in  bad  Hebrew,  in  a  word  taken 
from  the  common  language  current  in  conversation. 


1.  Chapters  Ix.-lxiii.  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. In  Ix.-lxii.  there  was  described  the  posi- 
tive work  of  God's  Anointed  whicli  brings  bless- 
ing and  salvation  to  Israel.  Chapter  Ixiii.  shows 
how  He  will  accomplish  the  negative  side  of  His 
mission  by  punishing  the  heathen.  With  dra- 
matic effect  the  Prophet  pict\ires  a  person  of  com- 
manding appearance  approaching  from  Edom  in 
magnificent  but  blood-stained  raiment.  To  the 
question  who  He  is,  the  person  asked  replies  that 
He  is  He  to  whom  it  belongs  to  hold  judgment, 
and  to  bring  salvation  (ver.  1).  And  to  the 
further  question  why  His  garment  is  so  red, 
(ver.  2),  He  answers  that  He  has  trodden  the 
wine-press  alone,  with  no  man  of  the  nations  with 
Him,  (which  He  will  requite  by  the  execution 
of  the  .same  judgment  on  them),  and  thus  He  has 
soiled  His  garment  (ver.  3).  The  hero  comes 
therefore  from  executing  judgment  on  Edom, 
and  He  sets  forth  in  prospect  a  second  judgment 
embracing  all  nations.  This  second  judgment, 
which  w.as  only  parenthetically  mentioned  in 
ver.  3,  Is  treated  of  more  fully  in  vers.  4-6.  First, 
it  is  marked  in  ver.  4  as  a  long-purposed  day  of 
vengeance,  with  which  at  the  same  time  a  year 
of  salvation  will  begin.  Then  it  is  again  promi- 
nently stated,  that  the  hero  sees  Himself  isolated, 
but  trusts  notwithstanding  in  the  strength  of 
His  own  arm.  and  of  His  fury  (ver,  .5),  and  is 
confident  that  He  will  tread  down  the  nations, 
and  shed  their  vital  juice  (ver.  6j. 

2.  Who  is  this  that  — to  the  earth. — 
Vei-p.  1-6.  The  Fathers  (.Justik  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  ORiQBfr,  Ambro.se,  Augustine, 
etc.),  apply  this  passage  directly  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  ascension  of  Christ.  Obigen,  in  par- 
ticular, and  after  Him  Jerome  and  Theodoret 
put  the  question  :  Who  is  this  that  Cometh, 
etc.,  into  the  moiitli  of  the  angels  who  guard  the 
gates  of  heaven.  Thereupon  the  foremost  of  the 
procession  accompanying  the  Lord  answer  in 
the  words  of  Ps.  xxiv.  '"  Lift  up  vour  heads,  O 
■ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors; 
and  the  King  of  glorv  shall  come  in."  Athana- 
SIUS  makes  the  question  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  fallen  angels.  Under  Edora  the  Fathers  un- 
derstand the  (red)  earth.  Another  group  of  in- 
terpreters, with  Luther  at  their  head,  under- 
stand under  Edom  the  .Synagogue  of  the  .Jews, 
under  Bozrah  "urbem  munitam  privUegtv!  divini.% 
i.  e.,  Jerusalem.     The  blood  is  the  blood  of  the 
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Jews.  The  hero  comes  from  inflicting  judgment 
on  Jerusalem.  Calvin  disputes  any  reference 
to  Christ.  He  finds  in  the  passage  simply  the 
announcement  of  a  judgment  on  the  Edomites 
which  is  still  future.  Tliis  view  is  more  de- 
finitely set  forth  by  Gkotius  and  others,  as  thev 
see  here  a  prophecy  of  that  devastation  of  Edom 
which  was  efTected  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Mac- 
cab.  V.  3  sqq.  65;  2  Maccab.  x.  15  sqq.  Jos.  An- 
tiqq.  xii.  11,  12).  Eichhorn  and  Koppe  regard 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  accomplisher  of  this 
threatening.  Cocoeius,  and  many  others  after 
him  put  a  spiritual  sense  on  the  passage,  and  un- 
derstand under  ''  the  trampling  down"  the  " cru- 
cifizionem  veieris  hominU  et  abolitionem  ovmis  im- 
■pietalis  per  (Tucifixionem  Chrl^ti."  Vitringa, 
who  here  follows  in  general  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretation, understands  under  Eozrah  Rome,  and 
under  Edom  the  countries  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
The  '' conculcare"  he  refers  here  as  in  chapter 
xxxiv.  to  the  liberation  of  the  Christians  from 
the  power  of  Rome.  But  he  does  not,  as  many 
others,  think  of  the  elevation  of  Christianity  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  State  by  Constantine, 
nor  of  the  general  judgment  (Rev.  xx.  11  sqq.), 
but  of  the  extermination  of  Antichrist  by  the 
warrior  who  rides  on  the  white  horse,  Rev.  xix. 
11  sqq.  Among  modern  interpreters  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Beok,  Seinecke,  see  in  this 
prophecy  a  threatening  against  Edora  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  vision  representing  an  act  of 
vengeance  as  completed ;  while  Knobel,  accord- 
ing to  his  peculiar  way  of  judging,  thinks  that  he 
can  discern  here  the  battle  of  Sardis  (Herod,  i.  80; 
Ojirop.  vii.  1)  depicted  in  prophetic  colors. 
Stier  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  one  who  is  seen 
as  coming  is  Christ,  coming  from  the  fulfilment 
of  what  is  related  Rev.  xiv.  20;  xix.  18,  21. 
Dei.itzsch  finds  the  historical  fulfilment  of  our 
prophecy  in  what  befel  the  Edomites  at  the  hands 
of  the  Maccabean  princes  and  of  Simon  of  Ger- 
asa  (Jos.  Be/;,  pid.  iv.  9,  7),  while  its  final  ful- 
filment ia  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  his 
hosts  (Rev.  xix.  11  sqq.).  [The  destruction  of 
Antichrist  is  regarded  by  Demtzsch  simply  as 
the  New  Testament  counterpart  to  this  piece.— D. 
M.].  The  Catholic  interpreters  Rohltng  and 
Neteler  do  not  exchide  the  historical  fnlfilraent 
(through  Simon  of  Gerasa  ;  so  Rohling),  but  yet 
recard  as  the  fulfiller  of  onr  prophecy  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  who,  according  to  chapter  liii.  should 
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give  His  life  as  an  offering  for  sin,  and  who 
is,  on  Ihe  otiier  hand,  the  destroyer  of  Anti- 
christ, and  is  thus  sprinkled  both  with  Hia  own 
blood  and  that  of  others.  [Dr.  Nabgembach 
regards  the  victory  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
over  the  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  5-12)  as  fur- 
nishing the  historical  foundation  for  this  pro- 
phecy. Amaziah  returning  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  Edomites  is  the  type  of  t)ie  Anointed 
of  the  Lord  who  here  appears  as  redeeming 
Israel  by  executing  judgment  on  Israel's  ene- 
mies. But  this  is  an  opinion  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  our  Author,  and  which  no  one  be- 
fore him  has  ventured  to  express.  It  is  strange 
that  any  one  should  think  of  finding  in  this 
glorious  Conqueror,  who  comes  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  His  strength,  who  speaks  in 
righteousness  and  is  mighty  to  save,  the  antitype 
of  that  Amaziah  who  set  up  for  worship  the  gods 
of  the  vanquished  Edomites,  and  was  afterwards 
completely  overcome  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel. 
Edom  is  a  representative  people.  It  is  not  an 
emblematic  name  of  the  great  world-power,  in  its 
violence  and  tyranny,  for  which  Babylon  is  made 
to  stand.  But  Edom,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Is- 
rael, and  occupying  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  hatred 
against  Israel,  is  the  representative  of  the  world 
that  hates  the  people  of  God.  So  Dblitzsch, 
who  remarks  the  emblematizing  tendency  which 
Isaiah  here,  as  in  chaps,  xxi.-xxii.  14,  manifests. 
The  name  Edom  i.s  made  an  emblem  of  its  future 
doom.  The  apparel  of  Jehovah,  the  avenger,  is 
seen  to  be  D^X  red,  with  the  blood  of  Edom.  The 
name  Bozrah,  too,  readily  suggests  ~S3,  to  gather 
the  vintage  of  grapes.  The  image  of  treading 
grapes  is  here  used  to  picture  the  Lord's  crushing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bozrah,  who  are  as  the  vin- 
tage in  the  wine-press.  We  cannot  study  the 
picture  without  recognizing  the  emblematic 
signilicauce  of  the  names  Edom  and  Bozrah. 
The  question  arises :  Are  we,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  prophecy,  to  think  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, Hyrcanus,  and  Simon  of  Gerasa,  or  even  of 
the  proper  Edomites  ?  Tlie  answer  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  we  must  answer  another  ques- 
tion. Did  Judas,  or  either  of  the  other  Jewish 
chiefs  mentioned,  return  in  triumph  from  the 
Idumean  city  Bozrah  specified  by  Isaiah?  Of 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  Lowth  has  called 
attention  to  a  very  important  point  which,  in  his 
view,  excludes  from  this  prophecy  Judas  Macca- 
beus, and  even  the  Idumeans  properly  so  called. 
"The  Idumea  of  the  Prophet's  time  was  quite  a 
different  country  from  that  which  Judas  con- 
quered. For  during  the  Babvlonish  captivity  the 
Nabatheans  had  driven  the  Edomites  out  of  their 
country,  who  upon  that  took  possession  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Judea,  and  settled  themselves 
there;  that  is,  in  the  countrv  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  Simeon,  and  in  half  of  that  of  Judah.  And 
the  metropolis  of  the  Edomites,  and  of  the  country 
which  Judas  took,  was  Hebron,  1  Mao.  v.  63,  not 
Botsra"  (Bozrah).  This  consideration  is  fatal  to 
all  attempts  of  the  literalizing  school  to  interpret 
this  prophecy.-D.  M.].  The  question,  Who 
is  this  ?  is  purely  rhetorical.  The  Prophet  well 
knows  who  He  is  whom  he  sees.  The  question 
is  put  to  awaken  and  direct  our  attention  to  Him 
who  is  seen  coming  by  the  Prophet,     (Comp.  ix. 


8 ;  Cant.  iii.  6).  Many  are  inclined  to  under- 
stand D'njD  pan  not  of  the  color  of  blood,  but 
of  the  red  (purple)  color  of  the  garments,  as  kings 
and  warriors  frequently  wore  red  garments  (comp. 
Knobel  on  this  place;  Judges  viii.  26;  Justin 
XX.  3),  and,  as  they  say,  the  soiling  with  blood 
would  be  incompatible  with  "inn.  But  it  is 
just  the  being  sprinkled  with  blood  which  is 
the  most  prominent  and  important  mark  in 
the  appearance  of  the  hero;  and  while  this 
doubtless  stains  His  garments  it  is  glorious  to 
Himself.  Bozrah  (comp.  xxxiv.  6;  Amos  i.  12) 
was  after  Petra  one  of  the  most  importont  cities  of 
Edom  (comp.  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  It  lay  north  of 
Petra.  Beside  this  Edomite  Bozrah,  there  was  a 
city  of  this  name  in  Moabitis  (Jer.  xlviii.  24), 
and  another  in  Auranitis,  which  latter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (see  Comment, 
on  Jer.  xlviii.  24).  The  Prophet  has  of  the 
Edomite  cities  made  mention  of  Bozrah,  because 
n^Sa  (although  the  name  of  the  city  probably 
denotes  Septum,  munimentum)  on  account  of  the 
signification  vindemiavit  belonging  to  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  derived,  admirably  .suits  the 
comparison  with  a  treader  of  the  wine-press. 
nn:f3n  as  O'nsa  depends  on  HX  Observe  the 
gradation.  In  the  first  member  the  Prophet 
mentions  simply  the  coming  from  Edom,  then  he 
specifies  the  red  garments  in  the  second  member, 
and  then  in  the  third,  which  begins  with  a  repe- 
tition of  nt,  he  speaks  of  the  glorious  apparel 
and  the  proud  bearing.  ["  inp  properly  means 
swollen,  inflated,  but  is  here  metaphorirally  used 
in  the  sense  of  adorned,  or,  as  Vitrikga  thinks, 
terrible,  inspiring  awe."  Alexander. — D,  M.]. 
I  take  nj.';f  in  the  sense  of  resupinus.  The  root 
occurs  five  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has 
the  signification  of  bending,  inclining.  It  here 
characterizes  one  who  protrudes  the  breast,  and 
proudly  throws  back  the  head.  [Delitzsch 
agrees  with  Vitringa  in  understanding  nj;y  to 
mean  ne  hue  ilMc  modtans. — D.M.].  Totheqnestion 
Ul  n?  'a  the  Person  seen  Himself  answers.  His 
answer  is  first  of  a  general  character.  He  does 
not  mention  at  first  the  act  of  judgment  which 
He  has  just  executed  on  Edom,  but,  as  if  He 
would  remove  the  impression  that  He  is  a  worldly 
prince  given  to  deeds  of  violence,  who,  as  a  beast 
of  prey,  unjustly  makes  an  incursion  for  plunder 
and  slaughter.  He  declares  His  nature  in  general 
to  be  that  of  One  who  works  righteousness  and 
salvation.     He  says  "•^'ID  not  "'f'']13'n.     By  this 

participle  He  designates  as  His  permanent  pro- 
perty the  speaking,  i.  e.,  acting,  transacting  in 
righteousness.  The  context  requires  us  to  under- 
stand 131  not  of  the  mere  speaking  or  teaching 
with  words  which  should  have  righteousness  for 
their  subject,  or  should  be  spoken  in  righteous- 
ness. But  np1X3  nai  relates  here  to  a  judicial 
speaking  or  transacting.  [Better  Delitzsch, 
who  compares  xlii.  6  ;  xlv.  13 :  "  He  speaks  in 
righteousness,  while  He  in  the  zeal  of  His  holi- 
ness threatens  judgment  to  oppressors,  and  pro- 
mises salvation  to  the  oppressed,  and  also  carries 
out  by  His  power  what  He  threatens  and  pro- 
raises."  Comp.  further  xlv.  23 ;  lix.  16,  which 
places  show  that  the  speaker  is  no  one  less  than 
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Jehovah.  Henderson  justly  remarks  that  the 
name  The  Word  given  to  the  Warrior,  Rev.  xix. 
13,  exactly  corresponds  to  "^S'lO,  by  which  Re 
here  characterizes  Himself.  The  description, 
too.  Rev.  xix.  13,  "  He  was  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood"  is  manifestly  drawn  from  this 
place  in  Isaiah.  The  Logos  is  faithful  and  true 
(Rev.  xix.  11).  He  is  One  who  speaks  in  right- 
eousness. It  is  unwarranted  to  say  with  Dr. 
Naegselsbach  that  I  that  speak  in  right- 
eousness marks  the  hero's  relation  to  His  ene- 
mies as  a  strict  judge  ;  and  that  the  words 
mighty  to  save  tell  what  He  is  for  Israel. — 
D.  M.].  ^1  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  21 
propugnator,  xix.  20.  After  the  hero  has  answered 
the  question  who  is  this  ?  more  in  the  sense  of 
qualisf  than  of  qwis?  the  Prophet  further  in- 
quires: Why  is  it  red  in  thine  apparel? 

The  7  intimates  that  the  redness  is  not  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  raiment,  but  something 
that  has  come  to  it  from  without.  This  is  more 
clearly  expressed  by  the  second  part  of  ver.  2. 
The  spots  that  have  arisen  through  spurting  re- 
call to  mind  the  dress  of  one  who  treads  in  the 
wine-press  (1"n  with  3  as  lix.  8).  It  is  not  yet 
intimated  that  these  are  spots  of  blood.  The  pith 
of  the  matter  is  ingeniously  and  gradually  reached. 

["  It  is  a  slight  but  effective  stroke  in  this  fine 
picture,  that  the  first  verse  seems  to  speak  of  the 
stranger  as  still  at  a  distance,  whereas  in  the 
second  He  has  come  so  near  as  to  be  addressed 
directly."  Alexander.— D.  M.].  The  hero  ac- 
cepts the  comparison  drawn  from  treading  in  the 
wine-press.  It  is  true,  says  He,  I  have  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  trodden  in  the  wine-vat,  and  that  alone, 
by  Myself.  H^ID  (from  IJi)  =  t^S./repii,  only 
here  and  Hag.  ii.  16)  is  synonymous  with  nJ. 
but  is  to  be  distinguished  from  3p^  (comp.  on  v.  2 ; 
xvi.  10),  for  nj  or  nil£3  ig  the  upper  vat,  out  of 
which  the  juice  flows  off' into  the  lower  trough  or 
3p];  from  which  it  is  drawn  (comp.  Leyrer  in 
Hebz.  fl.-^rtc.  VII.  p.  509).  The  hero,  therefore, 
compares  the  bloody  judgment  which  He  has 
executed  on  Edom  with  treading  in  the  wine- 
press. He_  falls  back  on  an  older  prophetic  utter- 
ance, Joel  iv.  13 ;  while  John  had  both  these  pas- 
sages before  him  ;  in  Rev-  xiv.  14-20  chiefly  the 
words  of  Joel ;  but  in  Rev.  xix.  13-15  chiefly 
this  passage  of  Isaiah.  The  hero  whom  the  Pro- 
phet beholds,  states  emphaticallv  that  He  trod 
the  wine-press  alone,  as  of  the  nations  there  was 
not  a  man  with  Him.  The  statement  indicates 
the  universal  antichristian  spirit  of  the  nations 
["  When  He  adds  '  that  of  the  nations  there  was 
no  one  with  Hnn,'  it  follows  that  the  wine-vat 
was  so  great  that  He  could  have  used  the  co- 
operation of  whole  nations.     And  when  He  con- 

inues:  And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger,  e^c, 
the  riddle  in  this  declaration  i,s  explained.  To 
the  people  themselves  the  knife  has  been  applied. 
They  were  cut  off  as  grape-clusters  and  cast  into 
the  wine-vat."-.DEi,rTzscH.  The  reader  can 
judge  whether  the  lofty  terms  of  this  prediction 
are  satished  by  the  exposition  of  Henderson, 
which  I  subjoin:  "When  the  victor  declares  that 
none  [no  man]  of  the  peoples  or  nations  rendered 
Uim  any  assistance  in  the  attack  on  Edom,  he 


refers  to  the  fact,  that  vengeance  had  not  been 
taken  upon  that  nation,  as  it  had  been  upon  Tyre, 
Moab,  Egypt,  etc.,  through  foreign  intervention. 
Identifying  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  and 
Hyrcanus  with  Himself,  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed as  native  instruments,  He  vindicates  the 
glory  of  the  deed  from  all  aid  obtained  from  an 
extraneous  source."  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suppose  Jehovah  identifying  Himself  with  Simon 
of  Gerasa  and  his  lawless  followers  who  inflicted 
the  sorest  judgment  on  the  Edomites.  Besides, 
□'Hi^,  peoples  in  general  (see  ver.  6),  and  not 
the  Edomites  only  are  the  objects  of  God's  crush- 
ing judgment.  We  append  here  Delitzsch's 
remarks  on  vers.  5,  6 :  "  The  meaning  is  that  no 
one,  in  conscious  willingness  to  assist  the  God  of 
judgment  and  salvation  in  His  purpose,  associated 
himself  with  Him.  The  church  devoted  to  Him 
was  the  object  of  redemption ;  the  mass  of  those 
alienated  from  God  was  the  object  of  judgment. 
He  saw  Himself  alone ;  neither  human  co-opera- 
tion, nor  the  natural  course  of  things  aided  the 
execution  of  His  design ;  therefore  He  renounced 
human  assistance,  and  interrupted  the  natural 
course  of  things  by  a  wonderful  deed  of  His  own." 
— Delitzsoh.    D.  M.].     The  words   DDTIKI  to 

^H2~/p  are  to  be  taken  as  a  parenthesis.  The 
guilt  of  the  nations,  of  whom  no  one  was  with 
Him,  presses  so  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  that  He,  immediately  interrupting  His 
speech,  sees  Himself  compelled  to  declare  their 
punishment  also.  Because  they,  when  He  trod 
the  wine-press  in  Edom,  were  not  to  be  found  on 
His  side.  He  will  tread  and  trample  them  to 
pieces,  so  that  their  juice  squirts  upon  His  clothes. 
[But  the  assumption  of  this  parenthesis  is  very 
unnatural.  Many  interpreters,  as  Henderson 
and  Delitzsch,  translate  And  I  trod  them  in 
my  anger  and  trampled  them  in  my  fury 
etc.  On  the  whole  this  is  the  easiest  construction 
which  regards  the  future  tense  as  used  for  tlie 
past  in  this  animated  discourse.  Comp.  ID'aXI,  etc., 
in  ver.  5.  D.  M.].  HV;,  from  n^J  =  HTJ,  'fudit, 
therefore  effmum,  humor,  suceus,  only  here  and 
ver.  6 :  the  word  is  chosen,  because  not  merely 
the  blood,  but  also  other  fluids,  especially  the 
matter  of  the  brain,  are  to  be  denoted.  Ver.  4. 
[If  we  render  ver.  3  in  the  past  tense,  then  we 
must  consistently  employ  the  past  tense  in  ver.  4. 
For  a  day  of  vengeance  (was)  in  my  heart, 
etc.]  We  have  in  ver.  4  a  repetition  of  words  in 
Ixi.  2  a  [comp.  also  xxxiv.  8].  But  the  clauses 
are  transposed,  and  instead  of  ili'"*  we  have  the 
word  that  does  not  elsewhere  occur,  D'' 7^X3.     [Dr. 

Naeoelsb.  takes  manifestly  w'XJ.  as  many  other 
interpreters  do,  in  the  sense  of  my  redemptions, 
making  an  abstract  noun  of  the  plural  of  the  pas- 
sive participle.  But  the  obvious  and  natural  ren- 
dering is  that  of  the  E.V.,  my  redeemed.  There 
is  a  year  appointed  for  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah, 
comp.  Ixii.  12.  T).  M.]  Vers.  5,  6.  It  will  hap- 
pen again  as  it  did  in  the  day  of  Edom.  The 
Lord  will  see  none  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
on  His  side.  He  expresses  this  thought  twice  in 
parallel  members,  and  the  second  time  empha- 
.sizes  it  by  saying  that  He  will  perceive  His  stand- 
ing alone  with  astonishment.     For  there  is  only 
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a  little  flock  that  will  follow  Him  (vi.  13).  Many 
are  called,  but  few  chosen.  The  a-stonishment 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord  is  an  anthropo- 
pathic  expression  which  has  only  rhetorical  sig- 
nificance. Comp.  lix.  16.  The  second  part  of 
ver.  5  passes  over  into  the  language  of  narration. 
The  expression  D^^E'K  (the  Targum  and  some 
codd.  and  editions  read  0'])3K'X,  which  is  appro- 
priate, but  unnecessary,  and  insuflioiently  attested) 
involves  a  bold  turn  of  thought:  the  judged  are 
not  only  objects,  but  also  vessels  of  wrath  ;  they  are 
not  merely  grapes  that  spurt  their  juice,  but  are 
themselves  full  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God 
(comp.  xxix.  9  ;  xlix.  26 ;  li.  21 ). 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Ixiii.  1-6.  Till  the  time  of  Calvin  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  treader 
in  the  wine-press  is  Christ,  not  as  judging 
the  nations,  but  as  Himself  suffering  death,  and 
by  His  death  depriving  the  devil  of  his  power. 
"  Christ,  as  He  contends  mightily  in  His  suffering, 
and  after  His  suffering  triumphs  gloriously,"  was 
regarded  as  the  theme  of  this  prophecy.  The 
blood  on  His  garment  was  accordingly  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  blood  of  demons.  .Jerome  re- 
marks on  /  have  trodden  the  iirine-press  alone: 
"Neque  enim  angelus,  aut  archangelus,  throni,  do- 
minationes,  aut  ulla  coelestium  potestatum  humanum 
corpus  awu/msit  et  pro  nobis  pasmis  est  et  concul- 
cavitadversarias  fortitud ines  atque  contrivit." 
But  the  blood  of  the  demon-;  is  to  be  understood 
rpomicas,  A  synopsis  of  the  old  expositions  of 
the  passage  in  this  sense  is  found  in  a  dissertation 
bvLEYRERon  this  place,  published  in  1648.  (It 
is  reprinted  in  Exercitationum  phllologico-historica- 
rum  fasces  quinque  by  Thomas  Crenius,  Ludg. 
Bat.,  1697  and  1700) .  Calvin  pronounces  this  in- 
terpretation a  perversion  of  Scripture  ("hoc  caput 
vioknter  torserunt  in  Christum").  His  view  was 
adopted  especially  by  Reformed  interpreters,  as 
WoLFG.  MnscTjLTJS,  Abr.  Scultetus  [Idea  con- 
donum  in  Jes.  hub.  p.  844),  Vitrinoa  and  others. 
Vitringa  makes  these  points  prominent.  "  The 
hero  is  not  set  forth  as  suffering,  but  as  acting, 
not  as  sprinkled  with  His  own  blood,  but  with  the 
blood  of  enemies,  not  as  satis.fying  the  justice  of 
God  for  sins,  but  as  executing  the  justice  of  God 
in  punishing  enemies."  However,  even  Lutheran 
theologians,  as  .JoH.  Tarnov  (in  the  Erercitt. 
bibl.  Libri  4,  Eostock,  1627,  p.  118.  Nam  de 
Ohristo  patiente  hie  agatur),  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  Disputatio  de  Victore  Idumaeorutn  Jes. 
Ixiii.  maintained  substantially  the  view  of  Calvin. 
Since  the  old  interpreters,  as  Foerster  says,  ap- 
plied the  place  6fio-&vfiaiS6v  to  the  passion  of 
Christ,  we  can  understand  how  Isa.  Ixiii.  was  a 
very  favorite  Lesson  in  Holy  Week. 

2.  "The  prophecy  which  is  here  directed 
against  Edom  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  which  will  befall  the  antjchristian, 
persecuting  world  in  the  last  days.  ■  On  this  ac- 
count the  Seer  of  the  New  Testament,  .John,  has 
described  the  Lord  as  coming  to  judge  the  world 
afterthemodeloflBa.lxiii.(Kev.xix)."— Weber. 

3.  On  Ixiii.  3.     "  When  at  other  times  the  Lord 


holds  judgment,  nations  who  will  execute  it  stand 
at  His  disposal.  He  '  hisses  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria.'  He  calls 
the  mighty  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  serve  Him 
(vii.  18,  19).  Why  is  no  people  ready  to  help 
Him  in  His  judgment  on  Edom  ?  This  is  a  hint 
that  the  judgment  on  Edom  must  be  at  the  same 
time  that  judgment  in  which  the  Lord  judges  all 
nations.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  understand 
that  none  of  them  can  here  help  Him,  as  they 
themselves  are  all  objects  of  the  judgment."-^ 
Weber. 

4.  Hector  Pintus  says,  in  his  Commentary, 
on  this  passage:  "Non  sine  causa dicit:  non  est  vir 
mecum,  ne  scilicet  excludat  Mariam  virginem,  quae 
usque  ad  mortem  ei  comes  fuit,  et  cui  gladius  dolori!< 
cor  pertransivit."  This  reminds  one  of  what  the 
Jansenist,  Antoine  Arnaud,  in  the  treatise 
"Diffiadles  propos^es  a  Mr.  Steyaert,  etc. :  Cologne. 
1691,"  relates  of  various  preachers  who  publicly 
declared,  that  if  the  foolish  virgins  instead  of 
saying,  "Dom,ine,  domine  aperi  nobis,"  had  said, 
"itoniina  aperi  nobis,"  they  certainly  would  have 
found  an  open  door. 


HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

On  Ixiii.  1-6.  [Messiah  is  the  conqueror  of 
Edom,  as  Balaam  of  old  predicted  (Numb.  xxiv. 
17,  18).  Not  till  He  raises  up  the  fallen  taber- 
nacle of  David,  is  possession  in  the  Iiighest  sense 
taken  of  Edom  and  of  all  the  heathen  (Amos  ix. 
11,  12.  As  we  understand  the  Lord's  work  of 
destruction  depicted  in  Ps.  ex.  5,  6,  so  must  we 
understand  thejudgment  on  Edom  here  described. 
Who  are  the  enemies  that  Messiah  is  commis- 
sioned to  subdue  ?  How  does  He  destroy  His 
foes?  This  last  que.stion  admits  of  a  two-fold 
answer. — D.  M.]. 

2.  On  Ixiii.  1-6.  When  Christ  was  suffering 
in  Gethsemane,  was  bleeding  before  Pilate  and 
dying  on  the  cross.  He  did  not  look  like  a  Judge 
and  Conqueror.  And  yet  He  was  such.  Just 
then  it  was  that  He  took  from  the  devil  his 
might  (Heb.  ii.  14),  and  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly  (Col.  ii. 
15).  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  judgment, 
which  He  the  one  seemingly  judged,  performed 
upon  the  cross,  that  He  will  be  hereafter  able  to 
hold  the  last  judgment  in  His  state  of  exaltation. 

3.  On  Ixiii.  1-6.  "  Our  text  bids  ns  1 )  To  look 
to  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  redeemed  us;  2)  To 
contemplate  in  faith  the  great  work  which  He  h.is 
accomplished  for  us ;  3)  For  this  to  render  to  Him 
the  thank-offering  which  we  owe  Him,"— Ziethe, 
Manch.  Oaben.  und  Ein  Oeist,  1870.  [It  is  strange 
that  an  eminent  modern  preacher  should  so  mis- 
represent the  teaching  of  this  passage.  If  we  wish 
to  lead  men  to  contemplate  Christ  as  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed,  we 
should  choose  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  exhibits 
Him  in  this  character.  But  it  is  either  culpable 
ignorance,  or  something  worse,  to  affirm  that  the 
Scripture  before  us  contains  the  lessons  set  forth 
in  the  above-mentioned  heads  of  a  sermon. — 
D.  M.]. 
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IV.— THE  FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

The  Prophet  in  Spirit  puts  Himself  in  the  Place  of  the  E::iled  Church,  and  bears 
its  Cause  in  Prayer  before  the  Lord. 

Chaptees  LXin.  7— LXIV.  11. 

Chapters  Ix.-lxiii.  6,  are  like  a  prophetic  high  '  in  exile.     He  does  this  by  first  taking  a  retrospect 
plateau,  wliich  the  Prophet,  by  means  of  chapters    of  the  past,  and  showing  what  the  Los-Ji  formerly 


Iviii.  and  lix.  has  ascended  out  of  his  own  time. 
In  this  fourth  discourse  he  comes  down  again  to 
tlie  present  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  time  relatively 
present,  to  that  of  the  people  in  exile.  He  trans- 
ports himself  entirely  into  this  time,  as  if  he  were 
passing  through  it,  and  sets  before  the  Lord  the 
lemporal  and  spiritual  need  of  the  people  living 


was  to  the  people  (Ixiii.  7-14).  Then  he  entreats 
the  LoED  as  the  Father  of  His  people  to  look 
upon  them  (Ixiii.  15-19) ;  then  he  prays  that  the 
LoED,for  their  complete  deliverance,  would  visibly 
come  to  them  with  a  grand  manifestation  of  His 
divine  majesty  (Ixiv). 


1.    EETEOSPECT  OF  WHAT  THE  LORD  FORMERLY  WAS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Chapter  LXIII.  7-14. 

7 '     I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Loed, 
And  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 

According  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us, 
And  the  great  aroodness  toward  the  house  of  Israel, 
Which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them  according  to  his  mercies. 
And  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  loving-kindnesses. 

8  For  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people, 
Children  that  will  not  lie : 

So  he  was  their  Saviour. 

9  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
And  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them : 

In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them ; 

And  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old. 

10  But  they  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  holy  Spirit : 
Therefore  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy, 
And  he  fought  against  them. 

11  "Then  he  remembered  the  days  of  old,  Moses,  and  his  people,  saying, 

"Where  is  he  that  "brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea  with  the  'shepherd  of  his  flock  ? 
Where  is  he  that  put  his  holy  Spirit  within  him  ? 

12  "That  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses  with  his  glorious  arm, 
Dividing  the  water  before  them. 

To  make  himself  an  everlasting  name  ? 

13  That  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  an  horse  in  the  wilderness. 
That  they  should  not  stumble. 

14  As  a  beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused  him  to  rest : 
So  didst  thou  lead  thy  people, 

To  make  thyself  a  glorious  name. 

1  Or.  shepherds. 

•  Th  en  his  people  remembered  the  old  dat/s  of  Moses.        '  brought  up  out  of  the  sea  the  shmherd  of  his  Hout. 
"  that  put  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses  his  glorious  arm. 
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TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  7.  The  words  "•  IjSdJ-IE/X  hj  h^  are  to  be 
taken  as  one  term,  to  which  3,  in  the  sense  ot  secundum, 
is  prefixed.  7_j;  .stands  in  a  causal  sense  [7J.'3  is  =~  utl 
par  est  propter].  2113-31  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  oii- 
Ject  dependent  on  lOIN  rather  than  as  dependent  on 
3  in  has. 

Ver. 9.  Instead  of  the  Kethibh  X 7we  must  with  the 
K'ri  read  v},  as  K  7,  however  it  may  be  explained,  does 
not  yield  an  appropriate  sense  [?].    Some  talie  IV  for 

T 

iy  in  pause,  either  in  the  passive  sense :  in  all  their 
affliction  there  was  (to  them)  no  distress  (IV  as,  e.  g., 
XXV.  4 ;  xxvi.  16,  comp.  pressl  non  oppressi},  or  in  the  ac- 
tive sense  =  oppressor,  adversary  (ver.  18;  Ixiv.  1;  i.  2i; 
Ix.  10,  et  saepe).  Both  these  views  are  set  forth  under 
the  most  manifold  modifications  (comp.  Stiee).  But 
whichever  of  the  two  constructions  we  choose,  there  is 
an  abruptness  in  the  expression.  We  should  expect 
DH/,  or,  if  IV  should  refer  to  Jehovah,  the  pronoun 

V  T  T 

Kin  is  wanting :  In  all  their  affliction  He  was  not  an  op- 
pressor. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  follow  the  K'ri,  .al- 
though all  the  old  versions  support  X/.  Our  plixce  be- 
longs, then,  to  the  fifteen,  or  according  to  another 
enumeration  (comp.  on  ix.  2  and  xlix.  5)  eighteen  places, 
in  which  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Masoretes  l7 
is  to  be  read  instead  X7-  Deechsler  is  certainly  right 
when  he  remarks  (on  ix.  2)  that  the  unusual  position  of 
n,  which  was  originally  in  the  text,  caused  it  to  be  al- 
tered into  X7  which  was  more  current  and  sounded 
more  familiar  in  such  a  position.  [But  this  is  a  confes- 
sion that  in.stead  of  IV  l7  we  should  find  17  'IV  if  w 
were  the  original  reading.  We  dislike  departing  from 
the  textual  reading  when  it  is  supported  by  all  ancient 
versions.  In  order  to  get  the  meaning  "He  was  af- 
flicted," we  must  not  only  alter  the  negative  X7  into  l7, 


GRAMMATICAL. 

but  must  also  suppose  an  abnormal  collocation  of  the 
words.  Add  to  these  considerations  that  1*7  IV  does 
not  mean  simply,  "he  was  alflicted,  or  grieved,"  but 
"  he  was  reduced  to  a  strait,  was  h  an-opi'a,"  (Kay).  This 
could  not  be  predicated  of  Jehovah  ;  though  it  oouid  be 
said  of  Him  anthropopathically,  as  in  Judges  x.  16,  that 
God's  soul  was  grieved.  But  there  the  expression  is 
quite  difflerent  in  the  original.  If  we  take  IV  in  the 
sense  o{ adversary :  "  In  all  their  affliction  He  (God)was 
not  an  adversary  to  them,"  the  absence  of  DdS  need 
not  so  much  surprise  us,  as  It  occurs  in  the  close  of  the 
preceding  verse,  where  God  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
Saviour  DHT  The  proof  that  God  was  not  an  adversary 
to  them  is  given  in  the  next  clause,  when  it  is  said:  and 
the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them,  etc-  Kay  justly  re- 
marks that  God  was  the  reverse  of  an  adversary  to  Israel. 
"  His  heaviest  chastisements  wore  sent  with  the  view 
of  frustrating  the  designs  of  their  worst  enemies,  and 
were  removed  as  soon  as  that  work  was  accomplished-" 
— D.  M.]. 

Ver.  11.  D7^^n  is  not  grammatically  quite  normal. 
["The  suffix  refers  to  the  forefathers,  and  the  participle 
has  both  the  article  and  suffix  because  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  a  noun,  nor  as  the  expression  of  a  finished 
act  (6  a.va.y-i)ox^'i),  but  is  to  be  thought  as  possessing 
oontiaued  verbal  force  (Ges.  Gr.,  g  135,  2),  and  is  to  be 
construed  as  an  imperfect :  ille  qui  sursum  ducebat,  edu- 
cehat ;  on  this  account  the  suffix  has  the  accusative  or 
objective  form  em  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  28,  not  am,  comp.  Job 
xl.  19  ;  Ps.  ciii.  4."  Delitzsch — D,  M.].  I  am  inclined, 
with  De  Eossi,  to  believe  that  Tn}}J2T\  (which  is  found 
in  one  very  old  codex  cited  by  Kennicott,  and  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's,  one  of  which  is  very  accurate),  is  the  right 
reading.  The  LXX.,  Peshito  and  the  Arabic  version  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  favor  this  reading.  [But  there  is 
here  no  necessity  for  correcting  the  text.— D.  M.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  The  prayer  commences  with  a  historical  re- 
trospect. For,  as  the  suppliant  intends  to  entreat 
new  grace  from  God,  he  gives  this  prayer  an  ap- 
propriate foundation  by  first  of  all  making  men- 
tion of  the  former  mercies  of  Jehovah.  He, 
therefore,  begins,  vers.  7  and  8,  by  recalling  the 
election  of  the  people,  and  the  glorious  succor 
rendered  to  them  in  what  might  be  called  the 
time  of  their  birth  and  childhood  (ver.  9).  The 
whole  time  from  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian 
bondage  to  the  Babylonish  exile  is  comprehended 
in  Lue  brief  words  of  ver.  10,  the  first  part  of 
which  indicates  the  various  apostasies  of  the 
people,  and  the  last  part  the  punishments  which 
they  suffered.  Out  of  the  depths  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  these,  the  punishment  of  the  Exile, 
there  arises,  vers.  11  to  14,  a  melancholy  sigh  and 
the  question ;  where  is  He  now  who  saved  Israel 
from  the  fir.st,  the  Egyptian  captivity,  so  wonder- 
fully by  the  hand  of  Moses  ? 

2.  I  will  mention loving-kind- 
nesses.—Ver.  7.  The  aim  of  this  verse  is  to 
gain  in  the  manifestations  of  favor  in  the  past  a 
foundation  for  the  supplication  in  regard  to  the 


future.  On  lOn  (see  the  List),  nibnri  stands 
here  as  frequently  (comp.  Deut.  xxvi.  19)  as  ab- 
stract for  the  concrete :  laudationes  for  res  lau- 
datae,  res  laudahiliter  gestae.  [There  is  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  proper  meaning  of  the 

term — praises.  B.  M.].  7^3  occurs  only  here 
and  lix.  18.  We  must  take  3'£3  in  the  abstract 
signification  benignitas  (comp.  Ps.  xxv.  7  ;  xxxi. 
20  et  saepe),  although  the  following  relative  sen- 
tence seems  at  first  sight  rather  to  recommend 
the  concrete  signification  "  bona,  optima  dona  " 
(comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  14).     But  against  this  view 

is  the  connection  of  3113  with  SxiiV'  nO  by  the 

simple   preposition  7.     3l£D    is,  therefore,  God's 

goodness,  kindness,  benevolence  which  springs 
from  His  love  which  is  merciful  (i.  e.,  movedby 
the  sight  of  distress),  and  gracious  (t.  e.,  which 
does  not  punish  according  to  desert). 

3.  For  he  said fought  against  them. 

— Vers.  8-10.  The  first  manifestation  of  the 
divine  goodness  spoken  of  in  ver.  7  is  introduced 
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by  inXM.  The  Vav  in  "TON'T  make;  a  connection, 
not  with  the  historical  facts  just  referred  to,  but 
with  the  loving  disposition  in  God.  In  brief, 
emphatic,  words  the  Prophet  describes  the  found- 
ing of  the  covenant  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel.  Jehovah  formed  it  of  Himself  by 
His  free  p\irpose  of  election.  He  declared  Is- 
rael to  be  His  people  nar'  k^uxv"-  "^^  has  here, 
too,  (conip.  xiv.  15  ;  xxxiv.  14,  15)  on  the  basis 
of  its  restrictive  signification,  a  strongly  affirma- 
tive force.  The  Lord  in  declaring  Israel  to  be 
His  people  does  this  with  the  hope  that  this  His 

confidence  will  be  perceived  and  justified.  N7 
I'^pE^'  refers,  therefore,  to  the  hope  of  fidelity,  of 
obedience.  (They  will  not  deceive,  disappoint 
this  hope).  And  in  tliis  hope  Jehovah  became  Is- 
rael's ^"<P'^^,  i.  e.,  Deliverer,  Saviour  (comp.  xix. 
20;  xliii.  11;  xlv.  15,  21;  xlvii.  15;  lix.  26  ; 
Ix.  10).  [This  eighth  verse  is  literally  rendered 
''Only  my  people  are  they;  children  will  not  lie, 
or  prove  false ;  and  He  was  to  them  a  Saviour." 
The  Prophet  tells  us  that  tlie  Lord  said  this. 
We  may  look,  then,  in  the  books  of  Moses  for 
lanEcuage  employed  by  the  Lord  of  which  this 
is  a  fair  representation.  That  Israel  is  God's 
chosen  people  is  often  declared  in  the  Pentateuch. 
In  Daut.  xiv.  1,  2  they  are  called  both  chil- 
dren and  the  Lcvrd's  people.  Comp.  Deut.  vii. 
6  sqq.,  ei  saepe.  But  the  Lord  never  states  re- 
garding Israel  that  they  are  children  that  will  not 
lie.  On  the  contrary  He  testifies  of  them,  Deut. 
xxxii.  20  that  they  are  "  children  in  whom  is  no 
faith."  The  Lord  said  to  the  children  of  Israel: 
"  [f  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
commandments,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  trea- 
sure unto  me  above  all  people.  And  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation." 
Ex.  xix.  5,  6.  But'we  look  in  vain  in  the  Penta- 
teuch for  any  declaration  in  which  the  Lord  ex- 
presses the  confident  expectation  that  Israel  would 
prove  faithful  to  the  covenant.  So  far  from 
doing  this,  GoJ  foretells  that  Israel  would  prove 
unfaithful.  We  must,  then,  take  tlie  words  chil- 
dren will  not  lie,  i)roliibitively  and  as  ex- 
pressing what  is  required  of  children,  and  not 
the  Lord's  expectation ;  children  shall  not 
He.  The  sentiment  that  Israel,  as  being  God's 
children,  ought  not  to  act  perfidiously,  is  expressed 
Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  16,  17  where 
we  have  as  here  S 7  with  the  third  person  of  the  fu- 
ture to  express  not  what  a  king  of  Israel  would  not 
do,  but  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  The  last  clause 
should  bestrlctly  rendered  and  He^iras  to  them 
a  Saviour. — There  is  no  need,  then,  of  assuming 
here  a  very  strong  example  of  anthropopathism 
in  which  God  declares  Himself  disappointed.  D. 
M.].  From  ver.  <J  we  see  that  the  suppliant  has 
first  of  all  in  view  that  most  ancient,  glorious  de- 
liverance which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  people  in 
Egypt  in  the   commencement   of   their  history. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  refer  Dnii— Sd:]  to  the 
oppression  of  the  people  by  Pharaoh.  And  of 
this  oppression  it  is  said  that  it  was  one  which 
the  Lord  Himself  felt.  |Eather,  In  all  their 
oppression  He  v^as.not  an  oppressor.  See 
under  Textual  and  Grammatical.— Vi.  M.].  That 
under  this  affliction  the  sufferings  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  are  to  be  understood,  is  shown 


by  the  following  sentence.  For  by  "  the  angel 
of  His  face  "  who  saved  them,  the  suppliant  evi- 
dently intends  niiT  IN7D,  by  whom  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  people  from  Egyptian  slavery  was  ef- 
fected. The  expression  VJ3  "jXiO  refers  im- 
mediately to  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  where  to  the  re- 
quest of  Moses  that  the  Lord  would  let  him 
know  whom  He  intends  to  send  with  them  (vers. 

12,  13),  the  answer  is  given  OT  'JS.  Moses 
thereupon  rejoins :  "  If  ^'J3  (thy  face)  go  not, 
carry  us  not  up  hence."  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss fully  here  the  exceedingly  difficult  question 

of  the  niri''  IX7D.  I  refer  to  Lange's  thorough 
exposition  on  Gen.  xii.  1  sqq.     In  reference  to 

the  chief  que.stion,  whether  the  ''  1S70  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  created  angel,  or  as  a  precursory 
and  partial  manifestation  of  the  Logos  cor- 
responding to  the  Old  Testament  standpoint,  I 
would  only  briefly  remark:  1)  When  Paul,  1 
Cor.  X.  4,  regards  the  rock  out  of  which  Moses 
struck  water,  and  which  remained  fixed  and  im- 
movable, and  did  not  accompany  them,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  ''the  Spiritual  Eock  that  followed  them" 
of  which  he  says :  "  that  Eock  was  Christ,"  we 
must  still  more  assume  that  he  saw  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  angel  of  the  face,  of  whom 
it  is  further  said,  Ex.  xxiii.  21:  my  name  is  in 
Him  ;  'I37p3.  2)  Further,  in  Heb.  iii.  1  Jesus 
is  called  the  Apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  pro- 
fession. The  word  airdaTo'Xoi  cannot  but  be  in 
that  place  which  is  pervaded  by  typological  ideas 

a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ^'''75.  The  author 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  designedly  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  dyycllof,  because  he  wished 
to  point  to  the  man  Jesus  and  to  His  human  offi- 
cial life,  i.  e.,  to  the  fidelity  whioh  He  displayed 
in  it.  He  means  to  say:  If  He,  who  was'  so 
much  higher  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord 
and  Son  of  the  house  is  higher  than  the  house 
itself,  was  faithful,  this  exalted  pattern  must  im- 
pel you  also  to  fidelity.  Plainly,  then,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  likewise  saw  in 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  a  manifestation  of  Christ. 
3)  With  these  considerations  agree  the  expres- 
sions D'J3  and  l^Tpjl  'aiy.  For  the  face  is  the 
external  side  which  is  outwardly  visible.  Thus 
in  Hebrew  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heaven,  etc.,  is  called  CJ^,  because  the  surface  is 
that  which  may  be  seen  outwardly  and  —  we 
may  add — is  that  which  sees.  He  now,  who  is 
called  God's  D'J3,  must  therefore  be  He  by 
whom  God  both  sees  and  is  seen.  The  latter  is 
in  not  a  few  places  of  the  New  Testament  most 
clearly  declared  regarding  the  Son  of  God.  See 
Matt.  xi.  27;  John  i.  18  (comp.  vi.  46;  1  John 
iv.  12;  1  Tim.  vi.  16);  John  xii.  45;  xiv.  9. 
But  the  other  idea  also,  that  God  sees  through 
Him  who  is  His  D'J3,  face,  appears  from  this, 
that  not  only  is  creation  effected  by  Him,  but 
also  the  conservation  of  things  created  (Col.  i. 
16,  17),  the  visitation,  sustentation,  direction  and 
redemption  of  the  world.  And  in  this  Mediator 
is  tlie  name  of  God.  ForwhatGod  is,  expres,ses  it- 
self in  Him.    We  should  not  know  that  God  is,  and 
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what  God  is,  if  the  Mediator  did  not  reveal  it. 
But  in  the  Old  Covenant  this  face  of  Uod  has 
not  become  manifest  in  His  full  equality  with 
God,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  His  distinction 
from  Him.  The  knowledge  of  this  mystery  was 
reserved  for  the  New  Covenant.  Nevertheless 
the  light  of  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  breaks 
through  even  in  the  Old  Testament  in  traces  here 
and  there.  In  the  form  of  an  augel  and  under 
the  name  of  angel  He  appears  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, who  in  the  New  has  appeared  as  the  Son 
of  man.  There  was  for  Him  in  the  Old  Cove- 
nant no  other  form  of  manifestation.  But  He  is 
BO  characterized  that  we  can  distinguish  Him 
readily  from  common  angels.  This  is,  in  brief, 
my  unpretending  view  of  this  subject.     n^DN  is 

the  positive,  fundamental  notion,  H /On  (only 
here  in  Isaiah,  comp.  Gen.  xix.  16)  is  the  nega- 
tive, accessory  notion.  For  it  denotes  forbearance, 
refraining  from  the  right  of  punishing   (comp. 

ix.  18  ;  XXX.  14).  The  sentence  "IJI  DTOJ"!  seems 
to  state  that  this  bearing  and  carrying  maternal 
love  of  God  lasted  not  merely  during  the  period 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  during  the 
whole  time  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pro- 
phet, belonged  to  the  days  long  gone  by.  This 
is  seen  from  ver.  10  sqq.,  where  the  so  oft-repeat- 
ed, alternating  relation  of  apostasy,  punishment 
and  return  to  God  is  comprehensively  depicted. 
For  during  the  whole  time  which  passed  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  what 
in  vers.  10  sqq.  is  described  was  repeated.  110 
and  '3XJ?  have  both  HI"!  for  their  object  (comp. 
iii.  8  and  Eph.  iv.  30).  They  were  rebellious  against 
and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  by  resisting  the 
drawings  of  His  grace  and  by  offending  His  holy 
nature  with  doing  evil.  The  expression  E'lD  mi 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  besides  here  and 
ver.  11  only  further  in  Ps.  li.  13.  The  adjective 
K'np  is  never  joined  witli  n^l.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that 
the  LoKD  too  is  changed  into  an  adversary  of 
him  who  resists  Him.     Xlil   stands  emphatically 

before  D3-Dn7J:  How  dreadful  it  is  to  have 
Him  as  an  adversary ! 

4.  Then   Ho   remembered glorious 

name,  vers.  11-14.  Jehovah's  being  their  ene- 
my brought  so  many  evils  on  the  people  that 
they  out  of  the  depths  of  the  last  and  greatest 
distress  long  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  friendship.  The  question:  Where  is  He 
that  brought  them  up  ?  etc.,  can  come  only 
from  the  mouth  of  the  people.  For  this  reason 
the  subject  of  '\2V^  can  only  be  IHJi^  not  Moses 
or  the  indefinite  "they"  (German  man).  The 
people  remembered  the  old  days  of  Moses,  i.  e. 
the  days  when  Moses  led  the  people  and  procured 
for  them  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
favor  of  God.  The  accumulation  of  substantives 
in  the  genitive  characterizes  the  language  of 
Isaiah ;  at  all  events,  this  form  of  expression 
occurs  in  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  so  fre- 
quently and  in  such  intensity  as  in  Isaiah. 
Comp.  xviii.  1,  where  two  words  follow  in  the 
construct  state.  There  are  tliree  such  words  in 
xiii.  4;  xxviii.  1;  four  in  x.  12;  five  in  xxi.  17. 
Comp.  EwALD,  \  291  a.— [Dr.  Naeqelsbach 


(see  under  Text,  and  Gram.)  would  drop  the  suf- 
fix in  □7;?nn,  and  would  render:  "Where  is 
He  that  brought  up  out  of  the  sea  the  shepherd 
of  His  flock  •>."  The  sea  here  is  the  Nile,  and 
the  shepherd,  Moses;  and  the  fact  referred  to, 
the  deliverance  of  Moses  when  an  infant  from 
drowning.  But  this  view  is  exposed  to  obvious 
and   insuperable   objections.     Delitzsch   refers 

the  suffix  in  D^;;on  to  the  forefathers  of  Israel, 
takes  nx  as=una  mm,  and  is  disposed  to  read 
'Vi^,  which  is  strongly  attested,  instead  of  the 
singular.  By  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  he 
understands  Moses  and  Aaron  with  Miriam,  Ps, 
Ixxvii.  21 ;  Micah  vi.  4.  If  we,  with  the  E.  V., 
regard  God  as  the  subject  of  '•  remembered," 
then  it  is  better,  with  Kay,  to  put  a  full  stop  at 
"people,"  and  omit  the  word  "saying,"  and  re- 
gard the  appeal  that  follows  as  made  by  the  Pro- 
phet in  the  people's  name.  It  is  unsuitable  to 
put  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Against  making 
IQJI^  the  subject  of  "iDn,  the  remoteness  of  its 
position  is  an  obvious  objection.  Such  an  asyn- 
deton as  that  in  IBj;  HiVO  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and,  on  the  whole,  the  rendering  of  the 
E.  v.,  if  we  only  strike  out  the  supplied  word 
sayiruj,  is  the  most  obvious  and  natural. — D.  M.] 
God  gave  Moses  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  Him 
the  gift  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  lead  and 
teach  the  people  (comp.  Num.  xi.  17). — [But 
the  suffix  in  UTpJ  refers  to  □i',  the  people,  and 
not  to  Moses  alone. — D.  M.] — The  beginning  of 
ver.  12  is  literally  rendered:  Twho  made  the 
arm  of  His  glory  to  go  at  the  right  hand 
of  Moses.  The  most  remarkable  efiect  of  this 
was  the  dividing  of  the  -water  before  them, 
the  Israelites  (properly  away  from  the  face  of 
them,  so  that  the  waters  went  out  of  the  way). 
HiTziG,  Umbreit,  Knobet-,  understand  the 
words  of  the  water  from  the  rock  (Ex.  xvii.  5 
.sqq.).  But  this  event,  as  belonging  to  a  later 
time,  could  not  well  be  placed  before  tlie  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea.  Moreover,  ;7p3  is  espe- 
cially employed  of  this  dividing  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  Ex.  xiv.  21;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13;  Neh.  ix. 
11.  These  great  and  wonderful  deeds  of  God 
had  the  design  to  make  known,  first  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  then  to  other  nations  also,  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  nature  of  that  God 
who  is  called  Jehovah;  and  thus  to  bring  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  His  exclusive  Godhead  (Neh. 
ix.  10;  Isa.  Iv.  13;  ver.  14).  The  depths,  ver. 
13,  are  plainly  the  depths  of  the  Ked  Sea  (not 
of  the  Jordan,  as  Knobel  thinks).— [This  is 
clear  from  comparing  Ps.  cvi.  9.— D.  M.]— One 
might  suppose  that  Israel  would  have  trodden 
with  trembling,  uncertain  steps  the  strange  way 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  which  human  foot 
was  never  set,  with  the  walls  of  the  standing 
waters  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Kapidly  and  surely,  as  the  desert 
horse  goes  over  the  flat,  smooth  desert,  without 
(ottering,  so  did  they  march  over  that  strange, 
perilous  road.  The  Israelites  are  the  subject  of 
■hwy.  The  image  of  the  cattle  descending  into 
the  valley  is  very  appropriate  for  marking  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  the  promised  land 
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after  the  journeying  in  the  desert.  For  the  dry, 
stony  deserts  through  which  Israel  had  to  march 
were  really  higher  than  the  fertile  regions  watered 
by  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  that  the  Prophet  here  thinks  of  the  herds  of 
Nomades  that  must  cross  a  mountain  range  or  a 
plateau  in  order  to  reach  regions  rich  in  pasture. 
Just  so  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord,  who  by  means  of 
the  leaders  directed  the  march  of  Israel,  brought 
the  people  to  rest.  The  Prophet  could  justly 
designate  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  Palestine  after 
the  long  journeying  as  an  attaining  to  rest.     The 


same  thing  had  been  said  before  (Deut.  xii. 
9;  Josh.  i.  13;  xxi.  41;  xxii.  4;  xxiii.  1;  Pa. 
xcv.  11 ;  comp.  Heb.  iii.  11,  18 ;  iv.  1,  3,  9). 
The  last  sentence  of  ver.  14  is  a  recapitulation. 

]3  refers  to  all  that  goes  before,  and  the  words 

to  make  thyself  a  glorious  name  declare 
that  the  design  of  the  Lord  was  not  merely  to 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  Israelites  of  that  time,  but 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  name  among  all  nations 
and  to  all  times  (ver.  12j. 


2.    PRAYEK   THAT  THE   LORD  MIGHT   LOOK   UPON   THEM  AND   REMOVE  SIN 

AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

Chap.  LXIII.  15-19  a.  (19) 

15  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  the  habitation  of  thy  holiness  and  of 

thy  glory : 
Where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  strength, 

'The  sounding  of  thy  bowels  and  of  thy  mercies  toward  me? 
'Are  they  restrained  ? 

16  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father, 
"Though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us, 
And  Israel  acknowledge  us  not : 

Thou,  O  Lord,  ai-t  our  father,  ^our  redeemer  ; 
Thy  name  is  from  everlasting. 

17  0  Lord,  "why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways, 
And  hardened  our  heart  from  thy  fear  ? 

Return  for  thy  servants'  sake, 
''The  tribes  of  thine  inheritance. 

18  The  people  of  thy  holiness  have  possessed  it  but  a  little  while  : 
Our  adversaries  have  trodden  down  thy  sanctuary. 

19  "We  are  thine: 

Thou  never  barest  rule  over  them  : 
"They  were  not  called  by  thy  name. 


^  Or,  the  multitude. 

^  Or,  thy  name  was  not  called  upon  them. 


'  Or,  our  redeemer  from  everlasting  is  thy  nome. 


*  they  are  restrained. 


^  because. 


Why  dost  thou  make  us  err. 


'  We  have  become  as  those  over  whom  thou  never  barest  rule,  on  whom  thy  name  was  not  called. 


^  to  the  tribes. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  16.  ["According  to  the  accents  the  words  Ij'jKJ 
D7U'^  "^  connected  together.  The  more  correct  ao- 
eentuation  would  be  u'7XJ  Tifha,  oSlJfD  Mercha.  From 
remote  antiquity  Jahve  had  acted  toward  Israel  insuoli 
a  way  that  the  latter  could  call  him  1  J^K  J.    What  takes 


place  in  the  present  time  is  so  different  as  to  put  faith 
to  a  hard  trial.  Translate  :  Our  Redeemer  is  from  ancient 
time  thy  name."  Dehtzsch. — D.  M.]. 

Ver.  18.  1D312,  Pilel  from  D13  (ver.  6 ;  xiv.  19,  23)  is 
to  tread  down,  KaTu.iraTeli',  and  includes  the  idea  of  pro- 
faning and  detiling. 


1.  After  laying  the  foundation  for  His  prayer 
by  the  retrospect  of  what  Jehovah  had  been  of 
old  to  His  people,  the  suppliant  now  passes  over 
to  the  entreaty  that  the  Lord  would  graciously 
look  down  from  heaven  on  the  present  distress 
and  not  restrain  His  love  and  might  (ver  15)' 
He  BtiU  remains  the  Father  of  the  people,  after 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


Abraham  and  Israel,  who  had  been  long  ago  re- 
moved by  death,  have  become  strangers  to  them 
so  far  as  rendering  actual  aid  is  concerned  (ver. 
16).  With  great  boldness  the  Lord  is  expostu- 
lated with  for  permitting  the  people  to  go  astray 
and  to  become  hardened,  and  He  is  called  upon 
to  change  Hia  conduct  towards  His  elect  people 
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(ver.  17).  The  complaint  is  made  to  Him  that 
the  people  had  possessed  only  for  a  short  time  the 
land  promised  to  them  as  an  inheritance  for  ever, 
while  the  centre  of  the  land,  the  Sanctuary,  which 
alone  gives  the  country  its  value,  had  been  trod- 
den down  by  their  enemies  (ver.  18),  so  that  Is- 
rael is  now  situated  as  if  Jehovah  had  never  been 
their  Lord,  and  His  name  had  never  been  called 
upon  them  (ver.  19  a). 

2.  Look  down  from  heaven re- 
strained.—V^r.  15.  HNl  more  frequently  fol- 
lows than  precedes  t^'an.  The  Lobd  has  to  look 
down  from  heaven,  for  thither  He  has  as  it  were 
retired.  He  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  His  earth- 
ly sanctuary,  but  only  in  His  heavenly.  [But 
compare  Deut.  xxvi.  15  ;  Ps.  cxv.  3.  The  pray- 
er is  rather  founded  on  the  acknowledged  truth, 

''The  Lobd  looketh  from  heaven Prom 

the  place  of  His  habitation  He  looketh  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  14. 
D.  M.].  Solomon  had  said  in  his  dedicatory 
prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  13  comp.  2  Chron.  vi.  2)  "I 
have  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in  (73f  ^"3)."  To 
this  passage  the  suppliant  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
asks  the  Lord  to  look  down  from  the  habitation 

of  His  holiness  and  glory.  For  the  earthly  731  n'3 
is  destroyed.  The  word  737  is  found  only  here  in 
Isaiah.  Once  more  the  suppliant  returns  to  what 
he  misses.  He  asks  again  with  rcx :  Where  is 
thy  zeal  and  thy  mighty  deeds?  The  zeal 
of  Jehovah  is  twofold  :  against  His  people,  so  far 
they  make  common  cause  with  those  who  hate  the 
LoKD.  For  then  they  have  the  Lord  who  is  a 
zealous  God  (Ex.  xx.  5;  Deut.  iv.  24;  v.  9) 
against  them.  But  the  zeal  of  Jehovah  is  also 
active  for  His  people,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
theocracy  (comp.  ix.  6;  xxvi.  11;  xxxvii.  32; 
xlii.  13 ;  lix.  17).  The  expression  □'.I'D  [nn, 
strepitus  viscerum,  as  image  of  the  emotion  of  com- 
passion, of  commiseratio,  is  found  in  the  form  of  a 
substantive  only  here,  but  the  verbal  expression 
occurs,  xvi.  11;  Jer.  xxxi.  20;  xlviii.  30.  In 
'i^  .observe  the  change  of  number.  pDXnn,  se 
cohibere,  comp.  xlii.  14 ;  Ixiv.  11. 

3.  Doubtless  thou everlasting. — Ver. 

16.  [The  E.  V.  departs  in  two  instances  in  this 
verse  from  the  proper  signification  of  '3,  render- 
ing it  in  the  first,  doubtless,  and  in  the  second, 
though.  In  both  cases  its  strict  sense  of  for,  be- 
cause, cau  be  retained,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Naegels- 
BACH.     But  we  prefer  taking  the  second  '3  as=: 

when,  which  in  this  connection  does  not  differ 
much  from  though.  D.  M.].  Ver.  16  declares  the 
reason  why  Israel  entreats  the  Loed  to  be  pleased 
to  look  upon  their  need  and  to  manifest  His  power 
and  love  on  them.  Jehovah  alone  is  the  true 
Father  of  Israel.  They  have  indeed  also  human 
progenitors  who  stand  in  high  honor  and  authori- 
ty ;  Abraham  (comp.  li,  2)  as  their  remote,  and 
Israel,  the  strong  contender  with  Q-od  (Gen.  xxxii. 
28),  their  immediate  ancestor.  But  these  are 
men,  are  long  dead,  and  incapable  from  their 
present  abode  outside  this  world,  to  take  know- 
ledge ("I'Sn  dignnvit,  Ixi.  9)  of  Israel's  lot;  nofto 
say  that  they  could  not  possibly  interpose  to  ren- 
der them  active  support.    [This  is  not  very  satis- 


factory, though  the  view  of  Vitbinga,  De- 
LiTZSCH  and  the  best  interpreters.  But  if  we  take 
the  second  'J)  in  the  common  sense  of  when,  and 
translate  "  For  thou  art  our  Father  when  Abra- 
ham does  not  know  us,  and  Israel  does  not  recog- 
nize us,"  then  the  idea  would  be  that  natural  affec- 
tion and  regard  would  cease  rather  than  that  God's 
paternal  love  should  fail,  or  His  covenant  of 
adoption  be  annulled.  Such  a  sense  is  very  ap- 
propriate. See  Ps.  xxvii.  10.  Comp.  Calvin 
on  our  passage.  Kay  remarks,  "  This  verse  and 
Ixiv.  8  are  the  only  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  address  Our  Father  is  used  in  prayer. 
The  Spirit  of  adoption  wasnot  yet  given  (Gal.  iv. 
4^6)."  D.M.]. 

4.  O  Iiord,  why  hast  thou thy  name. 

Vers.  17-19  a.  Jerome  understands  the  words 
of  ver.  17  as  an  utterance  of  the  apostate  Jews. 
As  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  address- 
es pious  and  ungodly  persons,  so  here  both  the  pious 
and  the  ungodly  speak  to  God.  These  latter  aresaid 
here,  "  movere  Domino  quaeslionem,  el  siuim  culpam 
referre  in  Deum."  Jeeome,  however,  vindicates 
God,  and  says  that  in  reality  God  is  not  the  cause 
of  error  and  hardness  of  heart,  but  that  error  and 
obduracy  are  only  mediately  occasioned  by  His 
patience,  while  He  does  not  chastise  ofl'enders. 
Theodobbt  makes  the  Jews  here  directly  reproach 
God  with  having  by  His  patience  incurred  the 
guilt  of  their  delinquencies.  Oecolampadius 
regards  this  passage  as  having  a  double  sense. 
As  an  utterance  of  the  ungodly  it  contains  actual 
blasphemy  (blasphetna  inter  precandum  dicunt: 
suam  culpam  in  JJeum  transcrUtunt},  while  in  the 
mouth  of  the  godly  it  expresses  only  the  painful 
confession  that  they,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
divine  grace  and  help,  could  not  but  go  astray. 
Calvim"  disputes  all  softening  of  the  language  by 
the  assumption  of  foreknowledge  or  permission. 
But  he  makes  a  distinction.  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween an  indirect  or  negative  hardening  {rite  ex- 
coecare,  indurare,  inclinare  dicitur,  quibus  faeultatem 
videndi,  parendi,  recte  exseguendi  adimit),  and 
a  direct  or  positive  (when  He  per  Satanam  et 
consilia  reproborum  destinat,  quo  visum  est,  el 
voluntates  excitat  et  conatus  firmat).  As  in- 
stances of  the  latter  kind  he  cites  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  iv.  21;  vii.  3;  x.  i.,  etc.),  and  Sihon  the 
king  of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  ii.  30).  For  the 
first-mentioned  kind  he  appeals  to  Ezek.  vii.  26  ; 
Ps.  cvii.  40 1  Job  xii.  20,  24,  and  to  the  passage 
before  us  (comp.  Institutio  II.,  4,  3sq.).  Whether 
that  indirect  hardening,  of  which  Calvin  speaks, 
is  essentially  different  from  the  permissive,  may 
be  doubted.'  I  therefore  believe  that  all  those  in- 
terpreters— and  they  form  the  majority— wh.) 
understand  this  passage  of  the  divine  permission, 
mean  nothing  else  than  what  Calvin  intends  by 
that  former  kind  of  hardening.  For  the  cessatio 
direetioni^  divinae,  the  ablatio  spiriius,  the  sublatw 
luminis  is  just  nothing  else  than  that  procedure 
of  God  by  which  He  makes  sin  possible,  or  per- 
mits it.  LuTHEB,  in  particular,  belongs  to  those 
who  explain  our  place  in  the  permissive  sense, 
and  with  his  fine  feeling  he  is  able,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  words,  to  remove  what  causes 
offence  from  them.  He  says:  ''Sunt  verba  ar- 
dentif  affectm.  Ah,  Bomine,  qivare  sinis  nos  sic 
errare  ?  Nos  hunc  affectum  non  intelhr/imus,  quare 
privative  accipiemm,  ut  sit  sententia  :  quia  noluimna 
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audire  titum  verbmn,  permisisti  nos  errare  et  peccare 
sicut  fil,peccalnmpeccati  est  poena."    And  certainly 
in  the  mouth  of  the  suppliant  church  ver.  17  can 
never  be  taken  as  a  blasphemous  reproach.     But 
the  church  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  during  a 
momentary  eclipse  of  the  future  prospect  before 
her,   feels   herself  driven   to   put  this  question, 
Why  ?     Not  as  if  she  would  say  that  there  exists 
no  reason,  or  only  a  bad  one,  but  simply  to  inti- 
mate that  slie  does  not   perceive  the  reason,  that 
here  the  providence  of  God  appears  to  her  dark, 
inexplicable.     The   chui'ch   mourns  because  the 
Lord   has   not   hindered  her  going  astray,    her 
hardening  in  evil,  which  exists  not  indeed  in  all, 
but  in  many  of  her  members.     She  thinks  that 
He.  the  Almighty,  could  have  done  it,  if  He  had 
wished.     That  He  has  not  willed  it  is  to  her  in- 
conceivable.   She  does  not  even  see  how  this,  her 
partial  apostasy  must,  on  the  whole,  co-operate  to 
the  realization  of  God's  gracious  counsel.     The 
statement  in  this  verse  is  in  harmony  with  vi.  9, 
10,  and  with  xxix.  10 ;  xlv.  7.     [But  in  xlv.  7 
the  evil  which  God  creates  is  physical   evil  or 
pain,  the  opposite  of  peace. — D.  M.].     For  here, 
as  there,  God   is   apparently   designated  as  the 
author  of  evil,  while  yet  God  can  never  will  evil 
as  such.     But  when  men  do   not  will  the  good, 
then  they  must  at  last  will  the  evil.     It  becomes 
a  necessity  in  the  way  of  punishment,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  be  thereby  healed  (see  on  vi.  9  sq.and  xxix. 
10).      As   an   unauthorized    weakening    of    the 
genuine  meaning  of  this  place  I  must  regard  it 
when  Seb.  Schmidt  and  Grotius  understand 
the  words  defuturo:  Why  shall  it  then  come  to 
this,  that  we  go  astray  and  harden  ourselves  in 
idolatry?     The   imperfects   (futures)  i:.j;nn  and 
rriypn  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  an  action  not 
yet  finished,  and  therefore  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
enduring  present.     If  we  ask' what  sin  the  Pro- 
pliet  specially  has  in  view  when  he  speaks  of 
erring   and   hardening,   we   must  say   that   this 
erring  and  hardening  can  take  place  "in  all  forms 
of  sin,  but  that,  in  the  end,  all  these  evil  fruits 
have  a  common  root,  namely,  the  sin  against  the 
first  (second)  commandment,  idolatry.    Wemust, 
of  course,  think  here  not  only  of  gross,  but  also 
of  refined  idolatry.     The  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Prophet  has  here 
in  view,  doubt,  despair  and  unbelief  as  the  con- 
sequences of  the  long  duration  of  the  Exile.    This 
is  quite  possible,  if  we  think  not   merely  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  but  also,  and  specially,  of 
the  present  exile  that  still   continues.     But  the 
look  of  the  Prophet  is  primarily  directed  to  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and  regarding  it  we  must  say 
that  it  became  to  many  Jews  an  occasion  even  of 
visible  apo.stacy  from  Jehovah  and  of  gross  idol- 
atry.   riK^j^  (certainly  hardened  from  n^p)  occurs 
besides  here  only  in  Job  xxxix.  16,  where  it  has  the 
signification  "to  regard  or  treat  harshly."   p  before 
inXT  has  here  a  negative  force,  and  the  sentence 
expresses   a   coasequence,  so   as   not   to  fear 
thee.     Comp.  Ixil.  10  ;  lix.  1,  2  et  saepe.    While 
tlie  Prophet  sees  the  Lord,  as  it  were,  engaged 
in  a  woful  work,  the  work  namely  of  judicially 
Inrdening  ever  more  the  mass  of  Israel  after  the 
fljsh,^  he   becomes  anxious  for  Israel  as  a  body. 
If  this  continues,  what  shall  become  of  the  elect 


people  ?  Who  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  cur- 
rent of  inward  and  outward  corruption  ?  There- 
fore he  entreats  the  LoKD  not  to.  continue  to  act 
in  this  way,  but  to  revorse  the  course  He  is  pur- 
suing. The  Prophet  has  very  probably  Num.  x. 
36  before  his  mind  in  using  the  word  ^W.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  verb  is  intransitive,  we  have  tn 
regard  'J  'DDIJ',  not  as  in  apposition  to  y^'^y, 
but  as  the  accusative  of  place  dependent  on  2W. 
Then  we  obtain  the  idea  that  the  Prophet  con- 
ceives the  erring  and  hardening  spoken  of  a.9 
caused  by  the  Lokd  turning  away  from  Israel, 
and  leaving  them  to  tlieir  fate.  He  is  here  be- 
sought, in  opposition  to  this,  to  return  to  the 
tribes  of  His  inheritance,  and  that  for  His  ser- 
vants' sake.  Who  are  these  servants?  They 
can  only  be  those  who  faithfully  serve  the  Loed 
in  distinction  from  those  who  err  and  harden 
themselves.  But  the  Prophet  means  by  these 
servants  not  merely  those  who  in  the  present  time 
have  remained  faithful,  but  all  faithful  servants 
of  Jehovah  of  all  times.  He  thinks  especially  of 
the  patriarchs  who  first  received  the  promises. 
It  is  for  tlie  sake  of  all  His  faithful  servants  that 
the  Lokd  does  not  entirely  reject  Israel.  That 
Israel  here  bears  the  designation  the  tribes  of 
thine  inheritance  is  doubtless  becau.se  the  Pro- 
phet wishes  thereby  to  point  to  Jehovah's  election 

of  Israel  to  be  His  n7;o  (Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Deut.  vii.  6 
et  saepe).  His  specially  dear  to  Him  and  inalien- 
able inheritance  (xix.  25  ;  xlvii.  6).  To  the  com- 
plaint of  the  decay  of  religious  life  (ver.  17)  there 
is  added  (vers.  18,  19  a)  a  complaint  regarding 
the  mournful  external  relations,  the  fruit  of  that 
internal  decay.  The  subject  of  'iyT'  can  only  be 
"]tyip-Di'.  If  we  take  U'lS  as  subject,  as  many 
do,  we  must  then  take  '^J'^Hj  in  a  signification 
which  it  has  not.  For  ">.I?^p  (besides  here  Gen. 
xix.  20  ;  Job  viii.  7  ;  Ps.  xlii.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
24)  is  the  harder  form  of  1^'.?,  which  latter  oc- 
curs in  no  other  Old  Testament  writer  than 
Isaiah,  who  has  it  in  x.  25  ;  xxix.  17 ;  xvi.  14  ; 
xxiv.  6.  The  signification  is  everywhere  paidum, 
a  little.  The  word  is  synonymous  with  Bi'O, 
which  word  in  all  these  places  of  Isaiah  (with 
exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  xxiv.  6,)  is 
joined  to  l;?in.  If  now  we  take  ljn:f  as  sub- 
ject, we  must  take  l^'SD^  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
pemoduin,  parum  abest  quin,  almost,  nearly,  as 
CoccEius,  Luther  and  Stiek  do.  But  then  the 
form   should    be    "iJ'^fpS    after   the   analogy  of 

t3j;!p3.  Further,  ^i!)Sl:h  can  neither  be=  I.TXO 
without  7  (LXX.)  nor  =  nulla  pretio,  sine  labore 

(Jerome).  ■l.I^:fn'7  can  only  be  a  particle  of 
time,  and  mean  for  a  short  time.  Many  are  in- 
clined to  regard  "jt^lpO  as  the  common  object  of 
Iti'l'  and  IDDU,  while  they  take  t^lpD  either  as 
a  designation  of  the  whole  land,  or  of  the  temple 
alone.  But  the  whole  land  is  never  called  t^lpD, 
and  the  expression  tl'T  cannot  well  be  employed 
oj^the  temple.     We  must,  too,  in  that  case  refer 

1j;!fD7  to  both  sentences.  For  it  stands  as  em- 
phatically at  the  beginning  as  "j'^nprD  stands  at 
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the  close.  I,  therefore,  agree  with  Delitzsch  in 
taking  12/T'  absolutely,  and  in  understanding  as 
its  object  tlie  land.  This  object  could  be  easily 
omitted,  as  ^T  is  used  countless  times  both  of 
the  taking  of  the  holy  land  into  possession,  and 
of  the  holding  of  it  in  possession.  The  word,  too, 
is  often  employed  absolutely:  Deut.  ii.  24,  31; 
Gen.  xxi.  10;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7;  Mie.  i.  15,  et  saepe. 

Although  "^ilHOl  is  a  rhetorical  hyperbole,  it  is 

yet  justified,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  Lord  does  not 
hear  the  prayer  contained  in  ver.  17  6,  the  time 
during  which  Israel  passessed  the  land  would  be 
short  in  comparison  with  the  following  perma- 
nent exclusion  from  its  possession.  The  tread- 
ing do'wn  of  the  Sanctuary  is  regarded  as 
the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of  connection  between 
Israel  and  his  God.  Israel  stands,  therefore,  now 
as  a  people  over  which  Jehovah  has  never  ruled. 
It  is  no  more  distinguished  in  anything  from  the 

heathen  nations.     Before  D^li'D,  which  must  be 

connected  with  what  follows,  "^P,^,  is  to  be  sup- 


plied. According  to  our  way  of  speaking  1iyN3 
would  be  required.  [In  the  E.  V.  the  important 
word  thine  is  aibitrarily  supplied.  Dr.  Nae- 
gelsbach's  rendering  is  here  to  be  preferred : 
We  are  become  as  those  over  whom  thou 
never  barest  rule,  (or  didst  not  rule  from 
ancient  time),  on  whom  thy  name  was 
never  called.— D.  M.].  That  Israel  has  been, 
as  it  were,  marked  with  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  all  nations,  is  always 
set  forth  as  one  of  its  greatest  privilege.'?  (comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  10;  2  Chron.  vii.  14;  Jer.  xiv.  9, 
et  saepe.  Comp.  Isa.  xliii.  7;  Ixv.  1).  [Tlie 
first  verse  of  chap.  Ixiv.  in  the  E.  V.  forms  ihe 
latter  part  of  ver.  19  of  the  preceding  chapter  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  convenient  in  the  Com- 
mentary to  adhere  to  the  division  of  chapters  and 
verses  observed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Accord- 
ingly, what  stands  in  the  English  Bible  as  the 
first  verse  of  chap  Ixiv.  appears  in  the  Com- 
mentary as  the  conclusion  of  Ixiii.  19.  And  in 
conformity  with  this  arrangement  chap.  Ixiv., 
instead  of  twelve,  has  only  eleven  verses. — D.M.]. 


3.  PEAYER  THAT  THE  LORD  WOULD  VISIBLY  INTERVENE,  AND  SO  PROVE 
HIMSELF  TO  BE,  AS  OF  OLD,  THE  GOD  AND  FATHER  OF  ISRAEL. 

Chapter  LXIII.  19  6  to  LXIV.  11.   (LXIV.  1-12). 

Chap.  LXIII.  19  b.    Oh  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens, 
That  thou  wouldest  come  down. 
That  the  mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy  presence, 

Chap.  LXIV.  1.     As  when  '"the  melting  fire  burneth, 
The  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil, 
To  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adversaries. 
That  the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy  presence ! 

2  'When  thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  looked  not  for. 
Thou  camest  down,  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence. 

3  For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear, 
Neither  hath  the  eye  "seen,  O  God,  beside  thee, 

What  he  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him. 

4  Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness, 
'Those  that  remember  thee  in  thy  ways : 

Behold,  thou  art  wroth  ;  for  we  have  sinned  : 
^In  those  is  continuance,  and  we  shall  be  saved. 

5  But  we  are  all  'as  an  unclean  thine/, 

And  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  fllthy  rags : 

And  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf; 

And  our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away. 

6  And  there  is  none  that  calleth  upon  thy  name, 
That  stirreth  up  himself  to  take  hold  of  thee: 
For  thou  hast  hid  thy  face  from  us, 

And  hast  'consumed  us,  ^because  of  our  iniquities. 

7  But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  father ; 
We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter ; 
And  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand. 

8  Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord, 
Neither  remember  iniquity  for  ever: 

Behold,  see,  we  beseech  thee,  we  are  all  thy  people. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


9  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness, 

Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation. 

10  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised  thee, 
Is  burned  up  with  fire  : 

And  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste. 

11  "Wilt  thou  refrain  thyself  for  these  things,  O  Loed? 
Wilt  thou  hold  thy  peace,  and  afflict  us  very  sore  ? 

1  Heb.  the  fire  of  meltings.  "  Or,  seen  a  Qod  beside  thee,  whioh  doefh  so  for  Mm,  etc.  =  Heb.  melted. 

*  Heb.  by  the  hand  of.  . 

•  As  fire  kindles  brushwood.  »  When  thou  dost  terrible  deeds  which  we  did  not  expect,-that  thou  wmMest  com, 
down,  thatmountainsmightflow  down  before  thee  I  '  In  th;/ ways  they  remember  thee.  i  for  a  long  time  it  is  so , 
and  shall  we  be  saued  9       '  We  were  all  as  the  unclean  (person),  etc. 


TEXTUAL  AND 

Ver.  19  b.  Regarding  the  Oivision  into  chapters,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  follows  from  Ixiii.  19  b  is 
closely  connected  with  what  precedes.  There  is  no 
reason  for  beginning  a  new  chapter  here.  It  would  bo 
appropriate  to  make  the  chapter  begin  at  Isiii.  15.  But 
it  is  quite  awkward  to  commence  the  chapter  with 
nlp3.  With  on^  7J7.  Ixiii.  19  a,  the  verse  ought  pro- 
perly to  close.— [Delitzsch,  while  he  condemns  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  chapter  with  nips,  defends  the  Ma- 
soretic  division  of  verses,  and  maintains  that  Ixiii.  19  b 

could  not  be  united  witli  Ixiv.  1,  for  the  verse  thus 
formed  would  be  beyond  measure  overladen.  This 
sigh,  too,  belongs  really  to  19  a,  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  deplhs  of  the  complaint  there  expressed. — D.  M.J — 
^7lJ  is  probably  a  mongrel  form  from  490  and  v7-V. 
For  from  77T,  to  shake,  comes  the  perfect  Niphal  I7TJ. 

— r  ~T 

RiU  the  Prophet  wished  to  speak  not  merely  of  a  sha- 
king, but  also  of  a  dissolving,  a  flowing  down  of  the 
Kiountains  (comp.  Ps.  xlvi.  7  [0]).  For  this  purpose  he 
availed  himself  of  the  freedom  allowed  in  forming  the 
Niphal  of  verbs,  'p_j;.  The  Niphal  of  these  verbs  can 
l>c  inflected,  as  if  its  normal  third  person  masculine 
were  an  independent  stem.  Thus  we  have  n3D2,  Ezek. 
xli.  7;  17I3,  Judges  v.  6,  as  if  these  were  forms  of  the 
Kal,  3DJ,  7TJ-  There  occur,  moreover,  Niphal  forms 
which  suppose  a  Kal  perfect  e  or  0,  from  which  they 
are  formed;  n3DJ,  Ezek.  xxvi.  2;  H3J,  Amos  lii.  11; 


GRAMMATICAL. 

ih'i),  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  etc.  In  this  way  l^ijj  has  arisen, 
and  the  occasion  of  its  formation  seems  to  have  been 
the  endeavor  to  unite  the  significations  of  the  stems 
hhj  and  hU-  The  one  of  these  stems  has  given  the 
consonants  and  the  vocalization  of  the  first  syllable, 
the  other,  the  vocalization  of  the  second  syllable  (comp. 
Olshausen,  S  203,  C,  p.  592).— [It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  Prophet  intended  by  the  irregular  form  which  he 

employed  to  unite  in  it  both  the  meaning  of  lit,  to 

1  "^ 

shake,  and  that  of  lU,  to  ftow.  Most  modern  interpre- 
ters prefer  to  assume  as  the  stem  77T. — D.  M.] 

Ver.  4.  The  combination  pli*  TWy^  if  EV  is  mani- 
festly formed  in  the  genuine  style  of  Isaiah  for  the 
sake  of  the  alliteration.- fThere  is  here  no  example  of 
alliteration.— D.  M.]— This  combination  is  grammati- 
cally admissible  according  to  the  usage  which  allows 
us  to  add  to  a  verb  a  nearer  specification  by  means  of  a 
second  verb  in  the  same  verbal  form  and  connected  by 
wav  (comp.  Job  vi.  9 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  29 ;  Deut.  v.  19,  et  saepe). 
Ver.  5.  7^31  is,  it  appears  to  me,  Hiphil  from  D/S, 

■-■T-  TT 

mareuit,  ahsumius,  confectus  est. — [Delitzsch  regards  it 
as  the  Hiphil  from  hhX  or  from  l^qa  =  SlIJ-— D.  M.J— 

-T  ""T 

The  Hiphil  is  directly  causative,  to  produce  withering, 
i.  e.  to  wither  away. 

Ver.  6.  13J1om  is  Kal,  which  is  here  exceptionally 
used  in  a  transitive  signification  (comp.  on  HTp,  T\V^, 

-It         t  t 

ver.  1).  T2  marks  the  terminus  in  quern,  and  recalls 
Gen.  xiv.  -0. 


EXEGETICAL    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  In  violent  agitation  the  suppliant  expresses 
the  wish  that  God  would  put  an  end  to  all  this 
misery  by  a  visible  and  grand  manifestation  of 
His  might  and  majesty,  that  He  would  come 
down  upon  the  earth,  so  that  all  His  enemies  must 
flee  trembling  before  Him  (Ixiii.  19  6-lxiv.  2). 
And  Jehovah  can  do  this,  for  He  alone  has  proved 
Himself  by  deeds  to  be  the  living  God  to  those 
who  hope  in  Him  (vers.  3,  4  a).  God's  procedure 
hitherto,  in  ever  visiting  Israel  with  repeated  pun- 
ishment, has  been  of  no  avail.  Israel  has  not  re- 
formed thereby,  but  has  only  sunk  deeper  in  im- 
purity, corruption  and  decay  (vers.  4  5-6).  But 
Jehovah  is  Israel's  Father,  Israel  is  the  clay  in 
His  hand,  and  He  U  the  Potter.  Is  not  Israel 
then,  such  as  it  is,  properly  His  work?  (ver  7)  [?] 
Let  it  please  Him,  then,  not  to  exercise  wrath  to 
the  utmost  degree,  but  to  consider  that  Israel  is 
His  people  (ver.  8).    All  the  cities  of  the  holy 


land  lie  waste  and  desolate,  even  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  9).  The  temple  is  burnt  down,  and 
all  places  in  which  Israel  once  delighted  are  ruins 
(ver.  10).  Can  Jehovah  endure  this?  Can  He 
be  silent  at  it,  and  only  continue  to  afflict  His 
people?  (ver.  11). 

2.  Oh,  that  thou  -wouldest  rend thy 

■ways. — Ixiii.  19  6-lxiv.  4  a.  At  the  head  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  (Ixiii.  15-19  a)  we  read 
the  prayer  that  the  Lobd  would  graciously  look 
down  from  heaven  on  the  misery  of  His  people 
(ver.  15).  How  needful  it  is  that  He  should  do 
this  is  then  shown  by  various  negative  and  posi- 
tive reasons.  The  suppliant  is  now  not  satisfied 
with  a  mere  looking  down.  Pie  has  come  to  know 
(ver.  17  sqq.)  how  great  the  gulf  is  which  sepa- 
rates Israel  inwardly  and  outwardly  from  it=  God. 
Inwardly,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  has  gone 
astray   from  Jehovah,  and   is  even   confirmed. 
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hardened  in  this  apostasy :  externally,  the  people 
have  been  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  inheri- 
tance and  from  their  sanctuary.  The  suppliant 
now  thinks  that  in  order  to  heal  all  these  evils, 
there  is  needed  a  grand  and  signal  manifestation 
of  the  divine  majesty  which  should  strike  down 
all  unbelief  and  annihilate  all  opposition.  He 
desires,  therefore,  that  God  would  rend  the  hea- 
ven, remove  as  it  were  the  curtain  which  now 
conceals  Him  from  the  bodily  eye,  and  thus  makes 
unbelief  and  its  consequences  possible.  Some- 
thing is  here  asked,  which  is  far  more  than  the 
bowing  of  the  heaven  and  coming  down  which  is 
described  in  Ps.  xviii.  10  as  having  taken  place, 
and  which  is  implored  in  Ps.  cxliv.  5.  In  these 
places  by  the  bowing  of  the  heaven  and  coming  down 
only  a  manifestation  by  means  of  a  tempest  is  de- 
noted, while  Isaiah  here  prays  that  Jehovah 
would  show  Himself  in  His  terrible  majesty,  as 
according  to  Ezek.  i.  1  He  did  really  show  Him- 
self to  His  prophet.     NO  comp.  on  xlviii.  18. 

The  perfect  after  Xn  depicts  impatience.  The 
rending  of  the  heaven  and  coming  dovyn 

is  set  forth  not  as  something  merely  possible,  but 
as  something  in  regard  to  which  merely  the  wish 
is  expressed  that  it  may  have  already  happened. 
In  what  way  the  Prophet  pictures  to  himself  the 

occurrence  indicated  by  l^TJ,  he  explains  in  Ixiv. 
1  by  two  comparisons.  He  supposes  the  M^a 
which  surrounds  the  LoED  as  consuming  fire 
penetrating  the  mountains,  though  these  are  pro- 
perly not  combustible,  and  kindling  them  as  easi- 
ly and  rapidly  as  fire  ignites  a  fagot,  yea,  dissolv- 
ing them  despite  their  hardness  and  consistency 
into  a  boiling,  seething  mass,  just  as  fire  causes 
liquid  water  to  boil  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  15:  xcvii. 
5).  nnp  stands  in  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Jer.  xv.  14 
in  an  intransitive  sense,  but  in  the  parallel  pass- 
age Jer.  xvii.  4,  and  in  Isaiah  1.  11,  it  is  transi- 
tive. nj?3,  too,  which  from  the  radical  meaning 
"ebullire"  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  signification 
of  hot  desire,  longing,  a-sking  (xxi.  12  bis),  on  the 
other,  that  of  blowing  one's  self  up,  swelling  (xxx. 
13),  possesses  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive 
power,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  Hebrew  verbal 
stems.  □'DOn,  arr.  Aey.,  which  the  LXX.  ren- 
der by  KTipdc,  wax,  and  the  Vuloate  by  tabeseere, 
was  perceived  by  De  Dieu  and  Schultens  to  be 
related  to  the  Arabic  Aams  and  haschim  (dry  herb, 
dry,  brittle  wood).  It  denotes  sarmenta,  dry  wood 
of  the  vine  or  of  branches,  brushwood.  [Instead  of 
"as  when  the  melting  fire  burneth  (E.  V.), 
translate  as  fire  kindles  brushwood."  T>. 
M.].  The  aim  of  this  indubitable  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  is  that  He  may  make  His  name  (i.  e., 
the  knowledge  of  His  being  comijrised  in  word) 
known  to  his  enemies,  i.  e.,  to  all  those  who  stray 
from  Him  and  harden  themselves  in  this  aliena- 
tion (ver.  17),  whether  they  are  Israelites  or  hea- 
then. The  Prophet  evidently  hopes  that  this 
manifestation  as  demonstratio  ad  oeulos  will  compel 
all  Israelites,  who  hitherto  did  not  believe  the  in- 
struction given  to  them  (because  its  evidence  was 
not  palpable  enough)  to  know  and  acknowledge 
their  God.  If,  however,  there  should  be  some 
among  the  D'U,  who,  notwithstanding  this  revela- 
tion apparent  to  the  senses,  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  believe,  these  must  at  least  flee  van- 


quished and  incapable  of  resistance.  On  TJ£)0 
comp.  on  Ixiii.  12.  '1J1  IPtW}?^  in  ver.  2  is  de- 
pendent on  j;'nin'7.  The  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  God  will  be  imparted  to  men,  so  far  as  this 
rending  and  coming  down  is  a  deed,  not  mere- 
ly an  instruction  by  word.  This  is  a  thought 
quite  after  Isaiah's  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from 
comparing  xxvi.  8-10,  the  remarks  on  which 
passage  may  be  consulted.  After  the  state- 
ment of  the  design  to  make  thy  name 
known,  etc.,  the  manner  of  doing  (his  is  also 
declared :  in  thy  doing  terrible  things 
etc.  [jSfot :  When  thou  didst  terrible, 
etc. — E.  V.].  And  then  there  is  mention  again 
made  of  the  visible  event  which  should  precede 
the  making  known  of  Jehovah's  name  to  His  ad- 
versaries. For  at  the  close  of  verse  2  we  have  a 
repetition  of  the  conclusion  of  Ixiii.  19  (Oh,  that) 
thou  -wouldest  come  down,  etc.  [Not,  as  in 
the  E.  V. :  Thou  earnest  down,  eilc.].  By  this 
recurrence  of  the  same  words  the  verses  Ixiii  19  6 
-Ixiv.  2  are  shown  to  form  logically  and  rhetori- 
cally an  in.separable  whole.  The  words  of  the 
third  verse  [iburth  in  E.  V.]  stand  manifestly  in 
a  causal  relalion  to  what  precedes.  The  Prophet 
had  expressed  the  bold  wish  that  the  Lord  might 
no  longer  remain  concealed,  but  might  visibly 
display  His  Godhead.  Can  this  happen?  Ima- 
ginary gods  cannot,  indeed,  comply  with  such  a 
requirement.  But  Jehovah  is  no  fictitious  god. 
He  is  the  true,  the  living  God.  And  He  alone 
has  shown  Himself  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
For  from  primeval  time  men  have  not  seen 
nor  heard  a  God  beside  Jehovah  who 'showed 
Himself  by  living  deed  to  him  who  hopes  in  Him. 

I  take  1  before  □  7U'D  in  a  causal  sense  =  and 
truly,  as  we  had  it  frequently  already  (c.  g.,  xxiv. 
5 ;  xxxviii.  17 ;  xxxix.  1,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xx. 

12).  That  D'n7K  is  to  be  taken  as  the  accusa- 
tive, and  not  as  the  vocative,  is  clear,  because 
neither  in  itself  nor  in  (his  connection  is  it  a 
suitable  thought  to  say:  None  but  Thou,  O  God, 
has  seen  and  heard  what  Thou  wilt  do  to  those 
who  hope  in  Thee.  For  it  is  self  evident  that  no 
one  previously  saw  and  heard  what  God  intends. 
And  what,  too,  is  intended  by  this  strange  sentence 
in  this  connection  ?  And  how  explain  the  change 
of  person  in  Hty;;' ?  It  is  objected  that  pXH 
is  not  in  other  cases  followed  by  the  accusative. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  I'lND  has  frequently, 
when  in  the  parallelism  ^Dt?  corresponds  to  it,  the 
accusative  after  it  (Gen.iv.  23  ;  Job  xxxiii.  1),  and 
we  may  say  that  in  the  passage  before  us  IPIXn 
is  subordinated  to  the  li'Dtt'  as  a  merely  rhetori- 
cal repetition,  and  forms  one  idea  with  it.  Even 
if  the  construction  of  pWH  with  the  accusative 
could  not  in  any  way  be  justified,  this  woidd  not 

signify.  For  the  accusative  D'H/N  can  also  de- 
pend on  the  verb  HnKI  alone  as  the  nearest  verb. 

Delitzsch  rightly  remarks :  "  We  cannot  in  chap- 
ters xl.-lxvi.  hear  the  words  IDilt  D'H/N  preceded 
by  a  negation,  without  at  once  receiving  the  im- 
pression thatJahve's  [Jehovah's]  exclusive  God- 
head is  attested  (xlv.  5,  21)."  HJi';?'  stands  in  a 
pregnant  sense,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  32 ;  xxxvii.  5 ;  lii. 
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11;  Jer.  xiv.  7;  Dan.  viii.  24;  xi.  17,  28,  30. 
The  God,  who  from  the  beginning  ha.s  proved 
Himself  to  be  a  real,  living  God  by  working,  i.  e., 
by  such  indubitable  proofs  in  deeds  as  only  a  real, 
living  power  could  show — this  God  can  also  do 
that  which  the  Prophet  (Ixiii.  19  6-lxiv.  2)  with 
such  intense  ardor  desires  to  see.  I,  too,  believe 
that  Paul  freely  quotes  this  passage  in  1  Cor.  ii. 
9.  But  I  think,  on  account  of  the  words  "  ical 
£!Ti  Kapdlav  avdpoiirov  ouk  dvefir/"  that  the  place  ixv. 
17  was  also  before  the  Apostle's  mind.  [Paul's  quo- 
tation of  this  place  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  when 
we  reflect  that  the  Object  perceived  by  no  ear, 
seen  by  no  eye,  is,  as  Delitzsch  puts  it,  not  God 
in  Himself,  but  the  God  who  acts  for  His  people, 
who  justifies  their  waiting  on  Him. — D.  M.]. 
AVhat  the  Prophet  had  intimated  by  the  one  word 
njy;;",  he  expands  in  the  first  part  of  verse  4. 
i'J3  is  a  strong  expression,  and  is  intended  to  de- 
note a  friendly  impinpere,  but  one  which  is 
right  sensibly  felt,  an  occursus  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  person  who  meets 
us,  though  He  should  be  invisible.  i?JD  stands 
with  the  accusative  in  the  general  sense  of  meet- 
ing (Ex.  V.  20;  xxiii.  4;  1  Sam.  x.  5;  Amos  v. 
19;  comp.  Ex.  V.  3;  Isa.  xlvii.  3).  'The  Lokd 
meets  in  a  way  that  is  perceptible  to  Him  who 
loves  righteousness  and  practises  it,  i.  e.,  does  it 
with  joy.  ["  He  who  rejoices  and  works  righteous- 
ness is  one  in  whom  joy  and  doing  riglit  are 
united.  The  expre.s.sion  is  tlierefore  equivalent 
to  rejoices  to  do  righteousness.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  correct,  with  Hopmann,  to  take 
p"1.!f  as  the  object  of  both  verbs:  Such  as  let 
■what  is  right  be  their  joy  and  their  -work  ; 
for  tyriy  (t£'''ii'),  though  it  cannot  immediately  (see 
viii.  6  ;  XXXV.  1),  can  mediately,  as  here  and  Ixv. 
IS,  be  joined  with  the  accusative  of  the  object." — 
DiiLtTZSCH.— D.  M.].  As  the  Prophet,  in  Ixiv. 
4  b  passes  over  to  a  new,  specifically  different 
thought,  nns  [n  must  begin  a  new  verse. 

3.  Behold,  thou  art   ■wroth -us  a^way. 

Vers.  4  b-6.  With  these  words  the  Prophet  sets 
that  procedure  which  the  Lord  had  liitherto  pur- 
sued over  again.st  that  which  he  himself  so  ardently 
longs  for  as  certainly  leading  to  the  desired  end. 
Hitherto  the  Lord  has  been  wroth.  Although  in- 
dividuals might  experience  the  assisting  grace  of 
their  God,  yet,  on  the  whole,  His  conduct  toward 
His  people  was  characterized  by  anger.  And  what 
was  the  result?  Was  Israel  thereby  reformed  ? 
No.  The  old  sin  ever  succeeded  punishment. 
Sin,  punishment,  and  sin  again,  that  has  been  the 
whole  history  of  Israel  from  the  beginning.  This 
is,  in  my  judgment,   the  meaning  of  the   words 

nVv  D^f  Thus  nasp  retains  its  full  force  as 
a  perfect,  and  «Qnj1  retains  unimpaired  the  signi- 
fication of  an  aoristic  imperfect.  Dn2  has  a  neu- 
ter f()rce:  in  (with,  during)  these  (things)  which 
are  indicated   by  thou   wast  angry,  and  we 

sinned,  is  (contained,  elapsed)  an  dVi;',  i.  e.,  an 
eternity,  a  period  of  incalculable  duration.  The 
writer  means  the  dVi;;  so  often  spoken  of  pre- 
viously (Ixiii.  9,  11,  16,  19;  Ixiv.  3):  the  past  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  Its  history  was  really  since 
the  journeying  in  the  wilderness  an  uninterrupted 


series  of  transgressions  and  punishments.  It  can- 
not be  objected  that  D/U'n  would  be  required. 
For  the  Prophet  will  not  press  the  idea  "  time 
past,"  or  even  "  the  past  of  the  Israelitish  people." 
He  just  wishes  to  say  that  an  eternity  has  pas.sed 
in  such  an  alternation  of  things.  That  Dn3  can  be 
used  thus  indefinitely,  is  beyond  doubt  (comp. 
xxxviii.  16;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  18;  Jer.  xviii.  13, 
etc.).  So,  in  the  main,  Delitzsch.  But  he 
translates:  ''In  this  state  we  have  been  already 
long."     It  appears  to  me,  that  in  order  to  express 

this,  the  Prophet  would  have  written  D7l;?D.  I, 
too,  take  .y^'J]  as  a  question  (comp.,  e.  g.,  Ezek. 
XX.  81).  If  punishing  and  correcting  have  al- 
ready lasted  for  an  ecernity  without  good  result, 
can  this  be  the  right  way  to  save  Israel  ?  [This 
question  is  hardly  becoming.  And  such  correc- 
tion is  really  God's  successful  way  of  turning  Is- 
rael from  their  sins  (comp.  xxvii.  9 ;  Hos.  v.  1.5, 
etc.).  If  under  DHi  we  understand  God's  wrath 
and  Israel's  sin,  then  we  must  take  .J'jyiJl  as  a 
question,  which  looks  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
construction.  The  translators  of  the  English 
version  evidently  regarded  DHS  as  referring  to 
yoil^  in  the  preceding  hemistich.  This  view 
is  still  held  by  many  interpreters,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence. Adopting  it  Alexander  thus  paraphrases 
this  verse :  "  Although  Thou  hast  cast  off  Israel  as 
a  nation,  Thou  hast  nevertheless  met  or  favorably 
answered  every  one  rejoicing  to  do  righteousness, 
and  in  Thy  ways  or  future  dispensations  such 
sh.all  still  remember  and  acknowledge  Thee: 
Thou  hast  been  angry,  and  with  cause,  for  we 
have  sinned;  but  in  them.  Thy  purposed  dispen- 
sations, there  is  perpetuitj',  and  we  shall  be  saved." 
— D.  M.]  That  thp  discipline  hitherto  applied 
has  not  been  of  any  help  is  shown  by  the  Prophet 
still  more  in  detail  in  what  follows.  .Very  far 
from  being  healed  and  sanctified,  the  whole  people 
became  rather  as  a  man  rendered  unclean  by 
lepxosy,  who  must  be  expelled  from  human  society 
(Lev.  xiii.  44  sqq.).  The  people,  therefore,  that 
had  become  unclean  through  the  lepro.sy  of  sin, 
must  as  one  man  be  cast  out  of  the  holy  land  into 
exile.  The  same  thing  is  declared  under  another 
image.  The  moral  habitus  of  the  people  (their 
righteousne.ss,  i.  a.,  juste  facta,  xxxiii.  1.5;  xlv. 
24)  is  compared  with  a  menstruous  garment 
(D'''1Jt?,  aw.  ley.  from  TIJ',  counted  time),  whose 
touch  makes  unclean.  But  moral  pollution  de- 
prives people  of  firmness  and  strength.  Therefore 
the  suppliant  further  acknowledges  that  they  are 
withered  a-s  a  leaf.  But  leaves  when  they  are 
dry  and  fall  off,  become  the  prey  of  the  wind. 
Thus  iniquities  ('JJl.^.  is  defectively  written  plural 
for  'J'P.U',  ver.  6 ;  Jer.  xiv.  7 ;  Dan.  ix.  13)  have 
mediately  swept  the  people  into  exile  with  the 
irresistible  force  of  a  tempest.  And  in  exile  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  not  been  improved.  Al- 
though, as  this  prayer  itself  proves,  the  stem  is 
not  (juite  dead  (vi.  13),  it  may  yet  be  said,  if  we 
consider  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
no  one  who  would  have  roused  himself  as  a  man 
to  make  the  necessary  moral  effort  to  take  fast 
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hold  of  Jehovah.  [God's  hiding  his  face  stood 
in  a  causal  relation  to  the  absence  of  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  neglect  of  calling  on 
Jehovah's  name  and  the  want  of  importunity  in 
prayer  are  traced  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  divine 
favor  and  to  the  abandonment  of  the  people  to  the 
consequences  of  their  sins. — D.  M.] 

4.  But  now,  O  Lord very  sore. — Vers. 

7-11-  HB^l  ia  emphatic,  ver.  7.  It  is  as  if  he 
would  say :  "  Our  condition  ia  very  dreadful. 
The  worst  is  to  be  feared.  But  now.  Thou  art  our 
Father.  Therefore  there  is  still  hope."  With 
IJ'^X  he  returns  to  the  tliought  which  he  had 
ah'eady  expressed,  Ixiii.  16.  ["Instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  any  supposed  merits  of  their  own,  they 
appeal  to  their  own  dependence  upon  God  as  a 
reason  why  He  should  have  mercy  upon  them. 
The  paternity  ascribed  to  God  is  not  that  of  na- 
tural creation  in  the  case  of  individuals,  but  the 
creation  of  the  church  or  chosen  people,  and  of 
Israel  as  a  spiritual  and  ideal  person.  The  figure 
of  the  potler  and  the  clay,  implying  absohite  au- 
thority and  power,  is  used  twice  before  (xxix.  6 ; 
ilv.  9),  and  is  one  of  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween this  book  and  the  acknowledged  Isaiah." 
Alexander. — D.  M.]  On  the  double  declara- 
tion that  the  Loed  is  not  only  Father,  but  also 
Potter,  the  prayer,  ver.  8,  is  founded  that  He 
would  not  be  wroth  very  sore,  nor  remember 
iniquity  forever,  but  rather  consider  that  all  Is- 
rael is  His  people.  This  short  emphatic  exclama- 
tion uSj  -10;^  Ki-mn  jn  forms  plainly  the  high- 
est point  of  the  prayer,  and  here  it  could  accord- 
ingly come  to  an  end.  [?]  I  regard  it  as  pos- 
sible that  the  verses  9-11  have  been  inserted 
by  an  Israelite  living  in  the  Exile,  to  whom 
the  sad  condition  of  the  holy  land,  of  the  holy 
city  and  of  the  holy  house  seemed  to  be  for 
God  and    Israel   the  thing  most  unendurable. 

We  could  thus  explain  the  singularly  vivid 
and  exact  description  of  the  state  in  which  the 
home  of  the  exiles  was  at  the  time  here  sup- 
posed. For  certainly  the  words  of  vers.  9  and 
10  do  not  sound  as  those  of  one  who  viewed  the 
things  from  a  distance,  but  as  the  words  of  one 
who  saw  them  most  closely.  [Here  our  author's 
arbitrary  theory  of  prophecy  misleads  him,  comp. 
Introduction,  foot-note,  pp.  17, 18.  Db.  Naegei.s- 
BACH  has  himself  told  us  in  the  heading  of  this 
fourth  discourse,  Ixiii.  7.-lxiv.  11,  that  "the  Pro- 
phet transports  himself  in  sp'.rit  into  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church  of  tiie  Exile."  He  lives  in 
spirit  in  the  Exile,  and  speaks  of  the  misery  pre- 
vailing in  it  as  if  he  were  an  immediate  eye-wit- 
ness. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  Prophet.  That  condition  of  things  which 
Isaiah  by  prophetic  anticipation  here  describes 
as  existing,  is  clearly  predicted  by  his  cotempo- 
rary  Micah  (iii.  12).  It  was  after  the  Prophet 
had  described  the  treading  down  of  the  sanctuary 
(Ixiii.  18)  that  he  exclaimed,  Oh  that  thou 
wouldest  rend  the  heavens  and  come 
dovyn,  etc. ;  and  it  is  strange  that  vers.  9  and  10 
should  not  be  considered  by  our  author  as  a  most 
appropriate  close  to  the  prayer,  and  that  these 
verses  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  the  language 
of  carnal  Israel,  and  as  an  interpolation  by  a 
later  hand. — D.  M.].  Thy  holy  cities  are  the 
cities  of  the  land.     t^HP  is  to  be  taken  in  an  ab- 


stract sense :  urbes  iuae  sanctitatk,  thy  holy  citiei 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  54;  Zech.  ii.  16).  Zion  is 
here  the  mount  Zion,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom, 
the  political  centre  of  the  theocracy  ;  Jerusalem 
is  the  entire  holy  city,  the  national  centre.  There 
is  added  in  ver.  10  the  religious  centre,  the  tem- 
ple. ["The  people  call  ithouseof  our  holiness 
and  our  glory;  Jahve's  holiness  and  glory 
have  in  the  temple  transplanted,  as  it  were, 
heaven  on  the  earth  (comp.  ixiii.  15  with  Ix.  7), 
and  this  earthly  dwelling-place  of  God  is  Israel's 
possession,  and  thereby  Israel's  iJ'lp  and  n"Xi]n. 
The  relative  sentence  tells  what  sacred  historical 
recollections  are  attached  to  it.  lE'N  is  here  = 
DtS  Tyyx,  where,  as  Gen.  xxxix.'  20 ;  Numb. 
XX.  13  et  saepe"  Delitzsch. — D.  M.].  riS^ty 
tJ'N  is  found  only  here.     But  comp.  Isa.  ix.  4. 

'3  with  the  predicate  in  the  singular  is  uncom- 
mon ;  this  iisiis  loqueridi  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  Isaiah  (comp.  Ew.  Gr.  ^  317  c;  Prov-  xv'. 
2  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  15).  We  shall  not  err  if  we  un- 
derstand under  our  pleasant  things,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  previously  mentioned  sacred  locali- 
ties, the  buildings  in  private  possession.  [De- 
litzsch holds  that  the  parallelism  leads  us  under 
pleasant  things  to  think  of  objects  connected 
with  the  worship  of  God  in  which  the  people 
had  a  holy  joy. — D.  M.].  The  singular  Dj'in  is 
found  in  Isaiah  only  here  (see  the  List).  The 
expression  n3")n7  ri'n  occurs  no  where  else  in 
Isaiah.  But  it  is  found  frequently  in  Jeremiah, 
and  in  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  8.  After  the  Prophet 
had  set  this  sad  picture  before  the  Lord,  he  closes 
with  the  question,  whether  the  Lord  can  in  such 
circumstances  restrain  himself  (xlii.  14;  Ixiii. 
15)  be  silent  (xlii.  14;  Ivii.  11;  Ixii.  1,  6; 
Ixv.  6)  and  so  let  His  people  be  oppressed  to  the 
utmost  (comp.  xl.  27  sqq.)  ? 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  On  Ixiii.  7.  ["  God  does  good  because  He 
is  good ;  what  He  bestov,'s  upon  us  must  be  run 
up  to  the  original,  it  is  according  to  His  mercies, 
not  according  to  our  merits,  and  according  to  the 
multitude  of  His  loving-kindnesses,  which  can  never 
be  spent.  Thus  we  should  magnify  God's  good- 
ness, and  speak  honorably  of  it,  not  only  when 
we  plead  it  (as  David  Ps.  li.  1),  but  when  we 
praise  it."     Heney.  D.  M.]. 

2.  On  Ixiii.  9.  The  angel  of  the  face  or  presence 
belongs  to  "the  deep  things  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii. 
10).  It  is  not  right  to  imagine  that  a  certain 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  is  possible  in  reference 
to  these  things.  The  humility  which  becomes 
even  science,  imposes  on  it  the  duty  to  write 
everywhere  a  non  liquet,  where,  through  the  na- 
ture of  things,  limits  are  placed  to  human  know- 
ledge. Not  to  regard  these  limitations  is  the 
manner  of  the  pseudo-scientiGc,  immodest  scho- 
lasticism. What,  therefore,  we  have  said  regard- 
ing the  angel  of  the  face  makes  no  higher  preten- 
sion than  that  of  a  modest  hypothesis.  [Comp. 
in  Hengstenbeeg's  Christology,  Vol.  1 :  The 
Angd  of  the  Lord  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the 
book  of  Joshua. — D.  M.].  .        .  •  i 

3.  On  Ixiii.  10.  "There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  offended  or  vexed.     One  way 
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is  of  a  less  dreadful  nature.  It  is  when  a  man 
takes  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  soul  for  its  joy,  as  He  is  wont  to  com- 
municate to  it  His  gracious  influence  and  His 
gracious  operations.  When  such  is  the  case,  then 
as  an  ofi'ended  friend  when  He  pci'ceives  that  no 
heed  is  given  to  most  of  His  counsels,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  grieved,  and,  although  reluctantly,  ceases 
for  a  time  to  advise  the  stubborn,  ut  canndo  dh- 
c.at  quantum  peccavei'it.  Of  this  kind  of  grieving 
Paul  speaks  Eph.  iv.  30.  It  can  be  committed 
by  the  godly  and  the  elect.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  offended  and  vexed  in  a  gross  and  flagiti- 
ous way,  when  one  not  only  does  not  believe  and 
follow  Him,  but  also  obstinately  re.sists  Him,  de- 
spises all  His  counsel,  reviles  and  blasphemes 
Him,  will  none  of  His  reproof  (Prov.  i.  24,  25), 
gives  the  lie  to  His  truth,  and  so  speaks  against 
the  sun.  .  .  This  the  Scripture  calls  avrnri-n-civ 
(Acts  vii-  51),  evvf3pi(eiv  (Heb.  x.  29),  l3'/\aa<piiiielv 
(Matt.  xii.  31),  ^eo/iaxeiv  (Acts  v.  39).  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  with  evil 
desires,  words  and  deeds,  that  we  may  be  able  on 
the  future  day  of  redemption  to  show  that  seal 
uninjured  with  which  we  were  sealed  on  that 
day  of  our  redemption  when  we  were  regenerated. 
To  this  end  let  us  assiduously  breathe  forth  the 
prayers  of  David  Ps.  cxliii.  10;  li.  12-14." 
Leigh. 

4  On  Ixiii.  10.  [TImj  rebelled  and  vexed  His 
Holy  Spirit.  Tiiis  statement  implies  the  per- 
fionaiiiy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Spirit  of  God's 
holiness.  He  is  represented  as  a  person  whom 
we  can  grieve.  We  have  in  this  passage  clear  in- 
dications of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  ver. 
9  we  have  the  Anc/el  of  God's  faee,  and  in  ver.  10 
we  have  Ike  Spirit  of  His  holiness,  both  clearly 
distinguished  from  God  the  fountain  of  their 
being.— D.  M.]. 

5.  On  Ixiii.  11.  "  Faith  asks  after  God  and 
BO  does  unbelief,  but  in  different  ways.  Both  put 
the  question.  Where  ?  Faith  does  it  to  seek  God 
in  time  of  need,  and  to  tell  Him  trustfally  of 
Hia  old  kindnesses.  Unbelief  does  it  to  tempt 
God,  to  deny  Him,  to  lead  others  into  tempta- 
tion, and  to  make  them  doubt  regarding  the 
divine  presence  and  providence.  Therefore  it 
aslfs:  "Where  is  the  God  of  judgment"  (Mai. 
ii.  17)  ?  "  Where  is  now  thy  God"  (Ps.  xlii.  4. 
11  ;  Ixxix.  10 ;  cxv.  2)  ?  If  you,  as  the  praying 
Church  here  does,  ask  in  the  former  manner 
diligently  after  God,  you  will  be  preserved  from 
tlie  other  kind  of  asking."     Leigh. 

6.  On  Ixiii.  15.  "  Meritum  meum  miseratio 
Domini.  Non  sum  meriti  mops,  qimndo  ilk  misera- 
tionum  DomimU  non  defuerit,  etsi  misericordiae  Do- 
mini multae,  muUas  ego  sum  in  meritis."  Augus- 
tine. 

7.  On  Ixiii.  16.  "  We  can  from  this  sentence 
[?]  cogently  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation 
of  the  Saints.  For  the  Saints  know  nothing  of 
us,  and  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  us, 
much  less  can  they  know  the  concerns  of  our 
hearts,  or  hear  our  cry,  for  they  are  not  omnipre- 
sent. If  it  be  alleged  that  God  makes  matters 
known  to  them  and  that  they  then  pray  for  us, 
what  a  round-about  business  this  would  be  1  It 
would  justify  the  prayer  said  to  have  been  m.nde 
by  a  simple  man  :  '■  Ah  Lord  God  1  tell  it,  I  be- 
seech thee,  to  the  blessed  Mary  that  I  have  told 


thee  to  tell  it  again  to  her,  that  she  should  tell 
thee  that  I  have  wished  to  say  to  her  by  so  many 
Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Noslers,  that  she  should  say 
to  thee  to  be  pleased  to  be  gracious  unto  me." 
Meyer,  rfe  Rosariis.  cap.  III.,  thes.  V.,  p.  52). 
With  how  much  more  brevity  and  efficacy  do  we 
pray  with  the  penitent  publican  :  Ood  be  merdfvl 
to  me,  a  sinner  !"  Leigh. 

8.  On  Ixiii.  17.  "There  is  no  more  heinous 
sin  than  to  accuse  God  of  being  the  cause  of  our 
sin.  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God  (James  i.  13 ;  Ps.  v-  5 ;  Deut 
xxxii.  4;  Ps.  xcii.  16).  He  commands  what  is 
good,  forbids  and  punishes  what  is  evil.  How 
then  could  He  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  But  when  He 
punishes  sin  with  sin,  i.  e.,  when  He  at  last  with- 
draws from  the  sinner  His  grace  that  has  been 
persistently  despised,  then  He  acts  as  a  righteous 
.Judge  who  inflicts  the  judgment  of  hardening  the 
heart  on  those  who  wilfully  resist  His  Spirit." 
Leigh. 

9.  On  Ixiv.  [''  This  chapter  is  a  model  of 
affectionate  and  earnest  entreaty  for  the  divine  in- 
terposition in  the  day  of  calamity.  With  such 
tender  and  affectionate  earnestness  may  we  learn 
to  plead  with  God !  Thus  may  all  His  people 
learn  to  approach  Him  as  a  Father;  thus  feel  that 
they  have  the  inestimable  privilege  in  the  times 
of  trial  of  making  known  their  wants  to  the  High 
and  Holy  One.  Thus  when  calamity  presses  on 
us  ;  when  as  individuals  or  families  we  are  af- 
flicted ;  or  when  our  country  or  the  church  is 
suffering  under  long  trials,  may  we  go  to  God, 
and  humbly  confess  our  sins,  and  urge  His  pro- 
mises, and  take  hold  of  His  strength,  and  plead 
with  Him  to  interpose.  Thus  pleading.  He  will 
hear  us ;  thus  presenting  our  cause.  He  will  in- 
terpose to  save  us."  Baene.?.  D.  M.]- 

10.  On  Ixiv.  3,  4  a.  [4,  5  a].  The  God  who 
appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  called 
Moses,  and  led  by  him  the  people  of  Lsrael  out  of 
Egypt,  who  chose  Joshua,  Samuel,  David  and 
others  to  be  His  servants  and  glorified  Himself 
by  them,  this  God  alone  has  shown  Himself  to  be 
the  true  and  living  God,  and  we  can  hope  from 
Him  that  He  will  yet  do  more,  and  manifest 
Himself  still  more  signally. 

11.  On  Ixiv.  4  [5].  ["  Note  what  God  expects 
from  us  in  order  to  our  having  communion  with 
Him.  First,  We  must  make  conscience  of  doing 
our  duty  in  everything,  we  must  work  righteous- 
ne.ss,  must  do  that  which  is  good,  and  which  the 
Lord  our  God  requires  of  us,  and  must  do  it  well. 
Secondly,  We  must  be  cheerful  in  doing  our  duty; 
we  must  rejoice  and  work  righteousness,  must  delight 
ourselves  in  God  and  His  law,  must  be  pleasant 
in  His  service  and  sing  at  our  work.  God  loves  a 
cheerful  giver,  a  cheerful  worshipper;  we  must 
serve  the  Lord  with  gladness.  Thirdly,  We  must 
conform  otirselves  to  all  the  methods  of  His  provi- 
dence concerning  us,  and  be  suitably  affected  with 
them  ;  must  rememher  Him  in  Hisvays,  in  all  the 
ways  wherein  He  walks,  whether  He  walks 
towards  us,  or  walks  contrary  to  us ;  we  must 
mind  Him,  and  make  mention  of  Him,  with 
thanksgiving,  when  His  ways  are  ways  of  mercy, 
for  m  a  day  of  prosperity  we  must  be  joyful,  with 
patience  and  submission  when  He  contends  with 
tis,  for  in  a  day  of  adversity  we  must  consider." 
Heney.  D.  M.]. 


CHAP.  LXV.  1-7. 
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12.  On  Ixiv.  7  [8].  ["  This  whole  verse  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It 
expresses  the  feeling  which  all  have  when  under 
conviction  of  sin,  and  when  they  are  sensible  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure  for 
their  transgressions.  Then  they  feel  that  if  they 
are  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  mere  Sovereign- 
ty of  God  ;  and  they  implore  His  interposition  to 
'  mould  and  guide  them  at  His  will.'  It  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  only  when  sinners  have  this  feel- 
ing that  they  hope  -for  relief;  and  then  they  will 
feel  that  if  they  are  lost,  it  will  be  right ;  if  saved, 
it  will  be  because  God  moulds  them  as  the  potter 
does  the  clay."  Barnes.  D.  M.]. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

1.  On  Ixiii.  7.  I'ext  for  a  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
mon. What  is  our  duty  after  that  the  Lord  hai 
shown  ««  great  loving-kindness  f  1)  To  remember 
what  He  has  done  to  us.  2)  To  be  mindful  of 
what  we  ought  to  render  to  Him  for  the  same. 

2.  On  Ixiii.  8-17.  The  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel  a  mirror  in  which  we  too  may  perceive  the  his- 
tory of  our  relation  to  Ood.  1 )  God  is  to  us  from 
the  beginning  a  loving  and  faithful  Father  (vers. 
8,  9).  2)  We  repay  His  love  with  ingratitude, 
as  Israel  did  (ver.  10  a).  3)  God  punishes  us  for 
this  as  He  punished  Israel  (ver.  10  6).  4)  God 
receives  us  again  to  His  favor  when  we,  as  Israel, 
call  on  Him  in  penitence  (vers.  11-17). 

On  Ixiii.  7-17.  ''  If  God  in  Christ  has  become 
our  Father,  He  remains  our  Father  to  all  eternity. 
1)  He  is  our  Father  in  Christ.  2)  He  abides 
faithful  even  when  we  waver.  3)  When  we  have 
fallen.  His  arms  still  stand  open  to  receive  us." 


Deichert   in    Manch.    Q.  u.   ein   Oeist,    1868, 
page  65. 

4.  On  Ixiv.  5-7.  Joh.  Ben.  Carpzov  has  a  ser- 
mon on  this  text,  in  which  he  treats  of  righteou.s- 
ness,  and  shows  1)  justitiam  salvantem,  i.  e.,  the 
righteousness  with  which  one  enters  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  2)  justitiam  damnantem,  i.  e.,  the 
righteousness  with  which  a  man  enters  the  fire  of 
hell;  Z)  justitiam  testantem,  i.  e.,  the  righteousness 
by  which  a  man  testifies  that  he  has  attained  the 
true  righteousness. 

5.  On  Ixiv.  6-9.  "Let  us  hear  from  our  text 
an  earnest  and  affecting  confession  of  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time  consider  1 )  the  doctrine  of  repentance ; 
2)  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  which  believers  re- 
ceive."— ElCHHORN. 

6.  On  Ixiv.  6.  ( We  all  do  fade,  etc.)  "  These 
are  very  instructive  words,  from  which  we  learn 
what  a  noxious  plant  sin  is,  and  what  fruit  it 
brings  forth.  First,  says  he,  we  fade  as  a  leaf. 
This  means  that  sin  brings  with  it  the  curse  of 
God,  and  deprives  us  of  His  blessing  both  for  the 
body  and  the  soul,  so  that  the  heart  is  dissatisfied 
and  distressed.  Then  it  robs  us  of  the  highest 
treasure,  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God.  For  sin 
and  an  evil  conscience  awaken  dread  of  God.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  call  upon  God  aright  without 
faith  and  a  sure  persuasion  of  His  aid,  it  follows 
that  sin  hinders  prayer  also,  and  thus  robs  tis  of 
the  highest  comfort.  When  men  have  no  faith 
and  cannot  pray,  then  the  awful  punishment  comes 
upon  them,  that  God  hides  His  face  and  leaves 
them  to  pine  in  their  sins.  For  they  cannot  help 
themselves,  and  have  lost  the  consolation  and 
protection  which  they  need  in  life." — Veit  Diet. 


v.— THE  FIFTH  DISCOURSE. 
The  Death  and  Life-bringing  End-Period. 

Chaps.  LXV.— LXVI. 


These  two  chapters  are  closely  connected. 
They  form  one  discourse.  Their  commencement 
is  obviously  related  to  the  preceding  prayer,_in 
which  the  people  had  been  regarded  as  a  unity 
without  distinguishing  between  the  godly  and 
the  wicked.  In  chap.  Ixv.  it  is  shown  that  Israel 
will  neither  be  entirely  saved  (vers.  1-7),  nor  en- 
tirely cast  off  (vers.  8-12).  The  true  and 
righteous  God  will  act  according  to  the  rule 
"suum  euique"  (vers.  13-16).  The  Prophet  then 
describes  the  salvation  destined  for  the  godly  as 
new  life.  He  depicts  it,  Ixv.  17-25,  from  its  out- 
ward side,  and,  Ixvi.  1-3  a,  from  its  inward  side. 
I  must  regard  the  verses  Ixvi.  3  6-6  as  an  inter- 
polation. [But  see  the  exposition.— D.  M]  In 
IxvL  7-9  the  Prophet  describes  the  new  life  in  a 


quite  peculiar  relation.  He  shows  the  wonder- 
fully intensive  power  with  which  the  new  life  will 
unfold  itself,  and  find  its  realization  in  posterity 
that  cannot  be  numbered.  The  fundamental, 
ethical  character  of  the  new  order  of  life,  which 
will  express  itself  both  in  the  relation  of  the  re- 
deemed to  one  another,  and  in  the  relation  of  the 
Lord  Himself  to  the  redeemed,  shall  be  maternal 
love  (Ixvi.  10-14).  In  conclusion,  the  Prophet 
draws  another  comprehensive  picture  of  the  time 
of  the  end,  in  which  he  first  views  collectively  all 
its  elements  of  judgment,  and  then  shows  how  the 
distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world 
will  cease,  and  the  entire  human  race  will  be  one 
new  Israel,  raised  to  a  higher  elevation  (Ixvi.  15 
-24). 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 


1.  NOT  ALL  ISEAEL  SHALL  BE  SAVED. 
Chapter  LXV.  1-7. 

1  I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me  ; 
I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not: 

I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me. 

Unto  a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  my  name. 

2  I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  people, 
Which  walketh  in  a  way  that  was  not  good,  after  their  own  thoughts*, 

3  A  people  that  provoketh  me  to  anger  contiQually  to  my  face ; 
That  sacrificeth  in  gardens. 

And  burneth  incense  'upon  altars  of  brick, 

4  Which  remain  among  the  graves, 
And  lodge  in  the  "monuments. 
Which  eat  swine's  flesh, 

And  '^broth  of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels; 

5  Which  say.  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me; 
For  "1  am  holier  than  thou. 

These  are  a  smoke  in  my  'nose, 
A  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day. 

6  Behold,  it  is  written  before  me: 

I  will  not  keep  silence,  ''but  will  recompense, 
Even  recompense  into  their  bosom, 

7  Your  iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers  together,  saith  the  LOED, 
Which  have  burned  incense  upon  the  mountains. 

And  blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills : 

"Therefore  will  I  measure  their  former  work  into  their  bosom. 


1  Heb.  upon  bricks, 


2  Or,  pieces. 


>■  secret  places.        ^  iheir  dwhes  are  a  mixture  of  abominations.      °  1  am  holy  to  thee. 
>  And  first  I  will  measure  what  they  have  deserved  into  their  bosom. 


8  Or,  anger. 

•1  unless  I  have  recompensed. 


TEXTUAL   AND   GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  1.  The  dative  after  the  passive  tl/lTJ  stands 
here  as  Ezek.xiv.  3;  xx.  3,  31;  xxxvi.  37,  according  to 
a  well-known  usus  loquendi.  "^E^X  is  to  be  supplied  be- 
fore vh.    [Geb.,  (?r.,  J123,  3.]    The  Pual  of  Nip  is  of 

tIt 


not  unfrequent  occurrence  In  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah, 
xlviii.  8,  12;  Iviii.  12;  Ixi.  3;  Ixii.  2.  Ver.  6.  'HD^©! 
has  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  on  account  of  the 
future  signification,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first 
^r\7j}Uf,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  penult. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Chaps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  are  a  Yes — but  [an 
affirmative  answer  witli  qualifications]  to  the 
prayer  of  the  church.  For  that  prayer  shall  as- 
suredly be  heard,  but  quite  otherwise  than  she 
imagines  [?].  First  of  all  the  Lord  makes  a 
distinction,  which  was  not  made  in  the  prayer,  be- 
tween the  persons,  according  to  their  religious 
and  moral  condition.  The  prayer  takes  the  peo- 
ple as  an  undistinguished  unity  in  what  is  good 
as  in  what  is  bad.  The  good  are  not  excepted 
where  the  transgression  of  the  people  is  spoken 
of  (Ixiii.  10,  17;  Ixiv.  4,  5,  6),  and  where  de- 
liverance and  salvation  are  spoken  of,  the  evil 
are  not  excepted  (Ixiii.  16  ;  liv.  7,  8).  [It  is  not 
the  case  that  the  prayer  altogether  ignores  the 


distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
community.  This  distinction  is  prominently 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  Ixiii.  17:  Return  for 
thy  servants'  sake  to  the  tribes  of  thine 
inheritance  (amended  translation).  Jehovah's 
answer  is  exactly  conformable  to  this  prayer. 
Comp.  Ixv.  8  sq. :  So  will  I  do  for  my  ser- 
vants' sakes.  When  the  prayer  speaks  of  the 
whole  nation  being  God's  people,  the  reference  is 
to  the  original  relation  established  between  them 
and  God.  The  prayer  distinctly  declares  that  it 
is  for  those  that  wait  for  Him  that  God  acts,  and 
that  it  is  he  who  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness whom  God  meets,  Ixiv.  4,  5.  Moreover, 
this  prayer,  which  the  church  is   supposed  to 


CHAP.  LXV.  1-7. 


utter,  testifie.-i,  notwithstanding  its  strong  confes- 
sion of  prevalent  and  general  ungodliness,  to  the 
existence  of  a  faithful,  praying  remnant.  Dr. 
NaegeI/SBACh  fails  to  appreciate  the  prayer  that 
precedes  chap.  Ixv.,  and  attributes  to  it  defects 
and  blemishes  which  it  does  not  really  contain. — 
D.  M.].  In  chap.  Ixv.  there  is  a  sharp  line  of 
separation  drawn  between  the  servants  of  Jeho- 
vah who  have  sought  Him  (vers.  8-10,  ISsqq.),  and 
the  persons  who  have  forsaken  Him  (ver.  llsqq.) 
But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Lord  that  Is- 
rael should  be  reduced  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
ungodly  to  a  little  flock,  and  that  the  old  patri- 
archal promise  of  an  innumerable  progeny  should 
find  but  a  scanty  realization  in  the  glorious  time 
of  salvation.  In  the  Messianic  time  Israel  shall 
be  not  only  blessed  and  glorious,  but  also  nume- 
rous (comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37).  Just  think  of 
places  such  as  xlix.  13  sqq. ;  liv.  1  sqq. ;  Ix.  4 
sqq.l  But  the  ]<ord  will  take  the  members  of 
His  redeemed  church  not  merely  out  of  Israel. 
He  takes  them  out  of  all  nations.  For,  connec- 
tion with  the  church  of  the  redeemed  is  no  longer 
dependent  on  natural  descent  from  Abraham  and 
circumcision  in  the  flesh,  but  on  being  born  of 
Grod  and  circumcision  of  the  heart.  [We  give 
here  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander's  analysis  of  this 
section  :  "The  great  enigma  of  Israel's  simulta- 
neous loss  and  gain  is  solved  by  a  prediction  of 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  ver.  1.  This  is  con- 
nected with  the  obstinate  unfaithfulness  of  the 
chosen  people,  ver.  2.  They  are  represented, 
jnder  the  two  main  aspects  of  their  character  at 
different  periods,  as  gross  idolaters  and  as  Phari- 
saical bigots,  vera.  3-5.  Their  casting  off'  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  one  generation,  but 
of  many,  vers.  6,  7.  But  even  in  this  rejected 
race  there  was  a  chosen  remnant,  in  whom  the 
promises  shall  be  fulfilled,  vers.  8-10  " — D.  M.]. 

2.  I  km  sought called  by  my  nRme. 

Ver.  1.  The  Apostle  Paul  understands  ver.  1  of 
the  Gentiles  while  he  adheres  to  the  Septuagint, 
with  a  transpositior  of  the  clauses  (Horn.  x.  20). 
The  Jewish  commentators  (with  exception  of 
Chiquitilla  or  Gecatilia,  comp.'  Rosenmueller 
Schol.  in  loc.)  and  most  modern  interpreters  refer 
the  words  to  the  unbelieving  .Jews.  Only  Hen- 
dewerk,  who  supposes  the  Persians  specifically 
to  be  here  meant,  Stier  and  voN  Hofmann  are 
exceptions.  I  agree  with  the.se  latter.  For  1)  if 
ver.  1  u  to  refer  to  the  Jews,  then  TlU'n:.  'nXVDJ 
must  signify :  quaerendwin,  inveniendum  me  obtuli, 
and  not  ''I  let  Myself  be  asked  for,  be  found," 
which  signification  the  Niphal  undoubtedly  has 
in  Ezek.  xiv.  3;  xx.  3,  31;  xxxvi.  37  (Niph. 
tokrativum).  For,  in  fact,  the  Jews  have  not 
sought  the  Lord,  and  therefore  have  not  asked 
for  and  found  Him.  If  then  we  would  take  the 
verbs  "niJ/'llJ  and  'HSSn:  in  the  sense  in  which 
lyilJ  occurs  in  the  places  quoted  from  Ezekiel, 
that  wouhl  be  affirmed  regarding  the  Jews  in  the 
place  before  us  which  was  not  true  of  them.  We 
must  then  take  t!'"n3  and  NSO:  in  the  sen.se  of 
qvaerendum,  inveniendum  me  ohtuli,  or  in  the  sense 
"I  was  capable  of  being  asked  for,  capable  of 
being  found;"  but  this  sense  the  perfect  JSiphal 
cannot  bear.  In  reference  to  !!'"nj,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  places  in  Ezekiel  makes  this  clear. 
But  in  reference  to  KSDJ  appeal  is  made  to  Isa. 
44 


Iv.  6.  There  it  is  said:  Seek  the  Lord  IKXSna 
which  may  be  rendered  ■while  he  may  bo 
found.— For  everything  which  is  found,  may  be 
found.  But  does  it  follow  that  NIfDJ  can  mean 
"to  be  capable  of  being  found"  to  the  exclmion  of 
the  signification  "  to  be  actually  found  ?"  But  that 
must  be  the  case  if  ver.  1  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jews.  2)  'Dtya  Kip  kV  'U  is  appropriately 
applied  only  to  Gentile,s,  as  even  Delitzsch 
confesses.  [Delitzsch  also  calls  attention  to  the 
use  of  'U  (CO  lip.  Iv.  5)  in  ver.  1  and  of  U^  in 
ver.  2,  as  inJicating  that  ver.  1  relates  to'the 
Gentiles  and  ver.  2  to  the  Jews. — D.  M.].  With 
the  words  'JJH  ':jn  the  Lord  wishes  to  declare 
that  He  ofllers  Himself  lovingly  and  pressinglv 
to  the  nation  hitherto  strangers  to  Him  (comp. 
Iviii.  9). 

3.  I  have  spread  out their  bosom.— 

Vers  2-7.  In  opposition  to  what  the  Lord  will 
be  in  fact  to  the  Gentiles  we  are  told  in  these 
verses  what  the  Lord  wished  to  be  to  Israel,  but 
was  not  on  account  of  the  stubbornness  of  this 
people.     With  infinite,  compassionate  love  the 

Lord  spread  out  His  hands  to  Israel  arn-'?^ 
(comp.  ver.  5  ;  xxviii.  24;  li.  13;  lii.  5;  Ixii.  6), 
i.  e.,  continually.  He  would  gladly  have  en- 
closed them  in  His  arms  as  dear  children  (tyi3 
see  the  List.).  But  they  were  a  refractory  peo- 
ple. He  calls  them  Dj?  not  'U  as,  ver.  1,  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  they  were  1110  OV.  How  they  proved 
refractory  is  declared  in  what  follows.  They  pur- 
sued evil,  perverse  ways,  and  this  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  following,  not  the  thouglits 
of  Jehovah,  but  only  their  ovrn  thoughts 
(comp.  Iv.  7 ;  lix.  7 ;  Jer.  xviii.  12).  But  not 
only  by  omitting  to  do  what  the  Lord  desired, 
did  they  offend  Him,  but  also  by  defiant  and 

open  CJfl-?;;,  comp.  Job  i.  11 ;  vi.  28  ;  xxi.  31, 
probably,  too,  alluding  to  Ex.  xs.  3)  doing  of 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  chief  command- 
ment of  the  theocracy,  by  gross  idolatry  which 
they  practised,  while  they  sacrifice  din  gardens 
or  grovi-s  (comp.  on  i.  29  ;  Ixvi.  17),  and  burnt 
incense  on  altars  which,  contrary  to  the  law, 
were  built  of  bricks.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  only  an  altar  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stones 
[or  of  wooden  boards  overlaid  with  bra.ss]  was 
allowed  (Ex.  xx.  24  sqq.;  xxvii.  1  sqq.  ;  xxx.  1 
sqq.).  The  bricks  recall  Babylon,  the  land  of 
lateres  cocti  from  ancient  time  (Gen.  xi.  3).  An- 
other form  of  their  idolatry  consisted  in  their  fre- 
quenting groves  and  other  kept  (i.  e.,  secret, 
not  easily  accessible)  places,  where  they  even 
passed  the  night  in  order  to  obtain  mantic  revela- 
tions through  the  demons,  or  through  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  a  thing  which  was  strictly  forbidden 
in  the  law  (Deut.  xviii.  11  ;  comp.  Isa.  viii.  19). 
Even  Jerome  and  Theodoret  have  so  under- 
stood this  place.  Jerome  says:  .  .  " Sedens  .  . 
vel  habitar^  in  sepidchris  et  in  delubris  idolorum 
dormiens,  ubi  strati-^  peltibus  hostiarum  incubare  so- 
liti  eranl,  ul  somniis  fiilura  cognoscerent."  Other 
passages  from  ancient  authors  regarding  this 
usage  are  given  by  Kosenmueller,  in  loc.  It 
seems  to  rae  less  appropriate  to  think  of  purifica- 
tory oflferings  presented  for  the  dead  {inferine^ 
februaliones,  Vitringa),  as   the;e  oSerings  Qia 
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not  require  a  lengthened  sitting;  or  passing  the 
night  in  sepulchral  caves.  D'TIXJ  are  loca  ab- 
scondita,  as  xlviii.  6  nilWJ  res  abscondilae,  as  "IS: 
easily  obtains  the  signification  of  hiding  from  the 
signification  ciistodire,  observare  (corap.  Prov.  vii. 
10).  The  swine  which  divides  the  hoof,  but  does 
not  chew  the  cud,  is  according  to  the  law  un- 
clean, and  durst  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  xi.  7;  Deut. 
":iv.  18).  Quamdiu  stetit  Judaeorum  respuhlica, 
in  Judaea  nulli  erant  sues,"  says  Bochart  [Hie- 
roz.  I.  p.  804,  comp.  Luke  xv.  11  ;  viii.  26,  32). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  in  our  place  the  common 
or  the  ritual  use  of  swine's  flesh  (at  the  sacrificial 
meal)  is  spoken  of.  Both  are  possible.  Where 
swine  are  eaten,  there  they  can  also  be  used  in 
sacrifice,  and  where  they  are  sacrificed,  there 
they  are  also  eaten.  In  L^tvi.  17,  too,  both  pro- 
fane and  sacred  uses  can  be  promiscuously  spoken 
of  That  among  many  heathen  nations  of  an- 
tiquity swine  were  offered  in  sacrifice  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  Spenceb  {De  legg.  Hebr. 
p.  137),  BocHABT  [Hleroz.  II.  p.  381  sqq.),  Sau- 
BERT  (De  sacrificiis  veterum  cap.  23,  p.  572  sqq.) ; 
Movers  {Phoen.  I.  p.  218  sqq.).  That  the  Baby- 
lonians sacrificed  and  ate  swine  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  what  is  here  said  [?],  but  is  not  con- 
firmed by  other  testimonies  (comp.  Delitzsch 
in  loc).  P"'3  from  pT3  to  rend,  to  tear  in  pieces 
(comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  40  ;  Ps.  vii.  3  et  saepe)  is  oir. 
Aiy.  The  signification  must  be  that  ■which  is 
torn  to  pieces,  broken.  [Gesenitts  assigns 
to  the  word  the  meaning  of  broth,  soup,  which 
is  so  called  from  the  fragments  or  crumbs  of 
bread  on  which  the  broth  is  poured. — D.  M.]. 

7lJil  is  7-es/oedo,  oSominaiiKs,  abomination  (comp. 
Lev.  vii.  18;  xix.  7;  Ezek.  iv.  14).  Broken 
bits  (a/ajfoui,  a  medley)  of  abominations  are 
their  aiahes.  The  expression  is  metonymieal 
[synecdochical,  comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2].  The  K'ri 
reads  P^p,  which,  according  to  Judges  vi.  19,  20, 
must  mean  broth.  But  the  alteration  is  not 
needed.  In  ver.  5  the  Prophet  alludes  to  idola- 
trous rites  of  purification  or  sanctification  which 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law.  They  were  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  celebration  of  mysteries. 
One  recalls  appropriately  here  the  word  of 
Horace  odi pro/anum  vtdgus  et  arceo.  [Hender- 
son thinks  the  class  here  described  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  the  idolaters  spoken  of  in 
vers.  3,  4.  "  Having  specified  the  sins  for  which 
the  Jews  were  notorious,  during  what  may  be 
called  the  idolatrous  period  of  their  history,  Je- 
hovah now  portrays  their  character  during  the 
self-righteous  period,  or  that  which  succeeded  the 
return  from  the  captivity — including  Pharisaism, 
Talraudism,  and  modern  Judaism."  Comp.  Isa. 
Iviii.  1-3;  Luke  xviii.  11;  Rom.  x.  8. — D.  M.]. 

ybx  31p  recalls  expressions  such  as  we  find 
xlix,  20;  Gen.  xix.  9,  3,  2;  Prov.  ix.  4.  16. 
["The  literal  translation  is  approach  to  thyself, 
which  implies  removal  from  the  speaker.  The 
E.  v.,  stand  by  thyself  suggests  the  idea  of 
standing  alone,  whereas  all  that  is  expressed  by 
the  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  act  of  standing  away 
from  the  speaker,  for  which  LoWTH  has  found 
the  idiomatic  equivalent  keep  to  thyself." 
Alexander.    D.  M.].      E'JJ  stands    only  here 


with  3,  probably  because  there  lies  in  the  word 
the  idea  of  an  approach  that  would  be  offensive, 
disturbing,  ynu/lp  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  verbal  suffix  has  the  signification  of 
the  dative  (comp.  xliv.  21).  [I  am  holy  to 
thee,  i.  e.,  unapproachable. — Dei,.].  If  the 
words  which  we  read  from  ver.  3  b,  to  ver.  5  a, 
really  portray  such  idolatry  as  the  exiles  com- 
mitted in  Babylon,  we  must  regard  them  as  an 
interpolation.  For  the  description  is  so  particu- 
lar that  it  could  proceed  from  no  one  but  an  eye- 
witness. [Here  again  our  author  would  alter  the 
text  to  make  it  conform  to  his  theory  of  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy.  It  was  such  idolatry  as  is  here 
described  that  brought  on  the  Jews  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Exile.  Comp.  Isa.  i.  29  ;  Ivii.  3-8. 
The  Babylonish  captivity  had  the  eflect  of  making 
them  turn  with  abhorrence  from  such  gross  idola- 
try.— D.  M].  By  means  of  a  strong  figurative 
expression  the  I,ord  makes  known  how  much 
those  idolatrous  practices  call  for  His  retributive 
justice.  He  describes  those  sinners  as  the  prey 
of  an  unquenchable  fire  (comp.  ixvi.  24),  whose 
smoke  ascends  perpetually  before  Him  (see  simi- 
lar images  ix.  18 ;  x.  17  ;  xxx.  27).  In  order  to 
prove  that  He  is  in  terrible  earnest  with  the 
threatening  in  ver.  5  b,  the  Lord  attests  in  ver. 
6  that  it  is  written  before  Him.  He  does 
not  mean  that  the  sin  of  those  idolaters  is  re- 
corded before  Him,  for  what  is  recorded  is  stated 
in  what  goes  before  and  follows.  But  immedi- 
ately before  and  after,  mention  is  made  not  of  sin, 
but  of  punishment.  The  Lord  intends  to  say : 
it  is  not  merely  decreed,  but  recorded,  set  down 
in  a  document  (Job  xiii.  26  ;  Jer.  xxii.  30),  that 
I  will  not  be  silent  till   1   have  recompensed. 

'nOTi:'!  assures  that  the  recompense  will  not  re- 
main intention  but  will  become  fact.  DD'ItSj' 
comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  18 ;  Ph.  Ixxix.  12  (Luke  vi. 
38).  These  are  the  only  other  places  in  which 
the  expression  occurs  ia  the  Old  Testament.     In 

them  7N  is  found  instead  of  7;?,  as  in  the  K'ri 
on  ver.  7.  These  two  particles  are  frequently 
substituted  the  one  for  the  other  (comp.  on  x.  3). 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  181 
had  this  place  manifestly  in  his  mind.  The  quick 
change  of  person  sounds  very  hard.  Ver.  6  closes 
with  their  bosom;  and  ver.  7  in  reference  to  the 
same  persons  proceeds  to  say  your  iniquities, 
in  the  second  person.  [The  form  of  the  address 
shows  that  'U1  DDTIJlj;,  ver.  7  a,  is  not  governed 

by  ■nD7tJ'l  but  by  an  D^U/N,  which  is  ea.sily  un- 
derstood from  it."  Delitzsch.).  'Ul  'mDl  con- 
nects itself  with  "I  'noSE/l  ver.  6,  so  that  the 
words  DDTJIJ?  to  'Jlflltl  appear  as  a  parenthesis. 
r\y\aH')  orhys  cannot  mean  :  what  they  have 
first  deserved,  their  first,  earliest  guilt.-For 
why  should  the  Lord  punish  only  this?  But  if 
the  meaning  was  intended  to  be:  their  total  guilt 
from  the  beginning,  why  do  we  not  read  n'K'S|^D, 
or  some  similar  expression?  HJE/KI  can  there- 
fore only  be  an  adverb,  and  signify  primum,.  The 
Prophet  has  the  people  of  the  Exile  in  liis  eye. 
The  people  suffering  the  Exile  endure  in  it  only 
the  beginning  of  the  punishment  for  the  national 
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guilt.  This  punishment  extends  beyond  it. 
And  the  people  redeemed  from  exile  still  suffer 
under  it.  The  first  restoration  from  the  captivity 
was  a  poor  one.  Israel  was  never  after  the  Exile 
again  independent.  And  on  the  first  exile  a  sec- 
ond still  worse  followed.  For  the  second  de- 
struction by  the  Eomans  was  total,  while  the  first 


by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  only  partial.  After  the 
first  exile  the  Israelites  could  organize  themselves 
again  according  to  their  law.  After  the  second 
this  could  no  more  be  done.  This  thought  lies 
also  at  the  basis  of  the  passage  Jer.  xvi.  18 
(comp.  my  remarks  on  this  place),  which  mani- 
festly depends  on  the  one  before  us. 


2.  NOT  ALL'  ISEAEL  SHALL  BE  CAST  OFF. 

Chapter  LXV.  8-12. 

8  Thus  saith  the  Lokd, 

As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster, 

And  one  saith.  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a  blessing  m  in  it : 

So  will  I  do  for  my  servants'  sakes. 

That  I  may  not  destroy  them  all. 

9  And  I  will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob, 
And  out  of  Judah  an  inheritor  of  my  mountains : 
And  mine  elect  shall  inherit  it, 

And  my  servants  shall  dwell  there. 

10  And  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks, 

And  the  valley  of  Achor  a  place  for  the  herds  to  lie  down  in. 
For  my  people  that  have  sought  me. 

11  'But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  the  Lord, 
That  forget  my  holy  mountain, 

That  prepare  a  table  for  that  "'troop. 

And  that  "furnish  the  drink-offering  unto  that  'number. 

12  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to  the  sword. 
And  ye  shall  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter : 
Because  when  I  called,  ye  did  not  answer ; 
When  I  spake,  ye  did  not  hear : 

But  did  evil  before  mine  eyes. 

And  did  choose  that  wherein  I  delighted  not. 


1  Gad.  '  Meni. 

*  But  ye  who  forsake  Jehovah. 


i>  Gfad.  '  fill  for  the  goddess  of  fortune  a  mingled  drink. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  This  section  stands  to  the  one  which  jjrecedes 
it  in  the  same  relation  (Ixv.  1-7)  in  which  this 
latter  stands  to  the  prayer  in  Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.  For 
as  the  Prophet  in  Ixv.  1  eqq.  opposes  the  expecta- 
tion [?]  that  all  Israel  will  be  saved  (Ixiv.  7,  8), 
so  Ixv.  8  sqq.  repels  the  opposite  error  that  all 
Israel  will  be  cast  off.  This  opinion  might  have 
been  drawn  from  Ixv.  2  sqq.  For  there  Israel  is 
quite  generally  designated  as  a  rebellious  people 
to  which  the  Lord  spreads  out  His  hands  in  vain, 
that  provokes  Him  by  defiant  idolatry,  and  there- 
fore will  have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  ofthe 
guilt  accumulated  from  their  fathers.  It  might 
accordingly  be  supposed  that  Israel  should  be 
entirely  cast  off,  and  their  place  taken  by  the  Gen- 
tiles (Ixv.  1).  This  misunderstanding  the  Pro- 
phet here  combats.  He  compares  Israel  with  a 
cluster  of  grapes  on  which  many  berries  may  be 
rotten.  Is  the  whole  cluster,  therefore,  ca.st  away? 
No  1  much  of  the  blessing  of  God  is  still  therein. 


So  for  His  servants'  sake  the  Lord  will  not  de- 
stroy all  Israel  (ver.  8).  He  will  yet  cause  to 
come  forth  from  the  remnant  a  race  that  will  con- 
sist of  the  elect  of  the  Lord,  and  that  will  possess 
the  holy  land  (ver.  9).  This  will  be  fertile  in  all 
its  parts  and  be  fitted  for  excellent  pasture  (ver. 
10).  But  they  who  forget  the  Lord  and  set  their 
heart  on  the  false  gods  of  the  land  of  the  Exile 
(ver.  11)  shall  for  their  di.sobedience  be  extir- 
pated (ver.  12). 

2.  Thus  saith  the  Lord sought  me. — 

Vers.  8-10.  The  image  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  correctiv  explained  when  the  intended  anti- 
theses are  supposed  to  be  :  only  stalk  and  htisks 
should  be  destroyed,  not  the  berries  ;  or,  only  the 
degenerate  vine  or  vineyard  (v.  4;  xviii.  5)  is  to 
be  destroyed,  not  the  grapes.  For  who  needs  to 
be  told  that  he  should  not  treat  the  berries  as  the 
stalk  and  husk,  or  that  he  should  spare  the 
grapes  but  destroy  the  vine  or  vineyard?  Whence 
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are  grape-clusters  to  be  had  if  the  latter  are  de- 
stroyed ?     It  seems  to  me  that  the  Prophet  has  in 
hie  mind  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  which  together 
with  many  bad  and  rotten  berries,  there  are  some 
good  ones.     One  is  tempted  to  throw  away  such 
a  cluster  entirely.     The   Prophet   forbids  this. 
[''  The  image  really  presented  by  the  Prophet,  as 
ViTBlNGA  clearly  shows,  and  most  later  writers 
have  admitted,  is  that  of  a  good  rluster,  in  which 
juice  is  found,  while  others  are  unripe  or  rotten." 
— Alexander.     K'n'On  has  the  article  which 
the  Hebrew  was  wont  to  employ  in  comparisons. 
See  Ges.  Gr.  §  109.     Note  1.— I).  M.].     There  is 
a  blessing  in  it  seems  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense :  1 )  Even  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  noble 
fruit  is  valuable  and  not  to  be  despised;  2)  God 
can  bless  even  the  smallest  quantity,  i.  c.  He  can 
multiply  it  (John  vi.  9,  12).     [The  simple,  obvi- 
ous meaning  is :  A  blessing  is  in  the  cluster, 
because    nev?  -wine,    which    was    considered  a 
blessing  (Judges  ix.  13  ;  Isa.  Ixii.  8),  is  in  it. — D. 
M.].  "laxi  is  used  as  xxv.  9 ;  xlv-  24 ;  Ivii.  14.  For 
His  servants'  sake  the  Lord  will  not  entirely 
destroy  Israel.     For  these  are  the  true  Israelites. 
They  prove  that  Israel   is  capable  and  worthy  to 
continue  to  exist.     There  shall,  therefore,  seed 
(posterity)  yet  proceed  out   of  Israel,  that  shall 
possess  the  mountains  of  Canaan  (comp.  xiv.  25, 
and  in  a  wider  sense  xlix.  11).     This  shall  be  a 
holy  seed  (vi.  13).     For  only  theelectof  the  Lord 
shall  possess  it  (the  land,  f"^^,  which  is  ideally 
contained  in  'in),  and  His  servants  shall  dwell 
therein.       ["  My    mountains    is   supposed   by 
VlTRlNGA  to  denote  Mount  Zion  and  Moriah,  or 
Jerusalem  as  built  upon  them ;  but  the  later  writers 
more  correctly  suppose  it  to  describe  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  as  being  an  uneven,  hilly  country.    See 
the  same  use  of  the  plural  in  xiv.  25,  and  the  ana- 
logons  phrase,  mountains  of  Israel,  repeatedly 
employed  by  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  1,  8;  xxxviii.  8). 
.     .     The  adverb  at   the  end  of  the  sentence 
properly  means  thither,  and  is  never  perhaps  put 
foi.  there,  except  in  cases  where  a  change  of  place 
is  previously  mentioned  or  implied." — Alexan- 
DEE.— D.  M.]     Ver.  10.     The  land  shall  be  fer- 
tile and  glorious.    Sharon  shall  be  pasture  for 
sheep,    the    valley   of    Achor  a  pasture    for 
black  cattle.     Sharon  is  the  well-known  fertile 
plain   in  the  west    of  Palestine,   stretching  from 
Caesarea  northwards  to  Carmel  (comp.  on  xxxiii. 
,9;  XXXV.  2).     Achor  is  the  valley  in  the  east  of 
the  tribe   of  Judah,  in  which,  according  to  Josh. 
.v,ii.   24-26,  Achan  was  stoned.      This   valley  is 
;further   mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  7  ;  Hos.  ii. 
17.     It  must  have  been  a  stony  place,  for  accord- 
ing to  Josh.  vii.  25  sq.,  there  were  there  stones 
enough  to  stone  Achan,  together  with  all  belong- 
ing to  hira,  and  to  raise  up  a  great  heap  of  stones. 
In  Hos.  ii.  17  [E.  V.  15]  it  is  said  that  the  valley 
of  Achor  will  be  unto  converted  and  restored  Is- 
rael a  door  of  hope.    This  means  :  When  Israel, 
returning  from  the  Exile,  shall  pass  through  the 
valley  of  Achor,  it  shall   be  to  them  no   more  a 
monument  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  it  formerly 
was,  with  its  heap  of  stones  and  its  stony  ground  ; 
but  even  this  valley  shall   be  to  them  a  door  of 
hope,  for  the  place  shall  be  altered.     There  shall 
be  seen  in  it  the  traces  of  the  blessing  which,  ac- 
cording to  vers.  20  sqq.,  shall  be  spread  over  the 


whole  land.  Then,  according  to  tiiis  passage,  the 
valley  of  Achor  shall  become  a  fertile  pasture, 
even  more  fertile  than  Sharon,  for  sheep  are  con- 
tent with  much  poorer  pasture  than  neat-cattle 
(comp.  Hbkzog)  B-  Enc.  VI.,  p.  150 ;  Si  tibi  lani- 
tiwm  curae,fuge  pabula  laeia.    ViBGiL  Georg.  III., 

384). 
3.  But  ye    are    they delighted    not. 

Vers.  11,  12.  What  in  verse  8  had  been  denied 
in  reference  to  all  Israel  is  here  affirmed  in  re- 
ference to  a  part.  The  wicked  Israelites  shall 
certainly  perish.  These  are  described  as  those 
that  forsake  Jehovah  (comp.  on  i.  28.  The 
expression  occurs  further  only  i.  24,  28),  that 
forget  the  holy  mountain  of  Jehovah.  The 
writer  has  here  evidently  exiles  in  his  eye,  who 
in  a  heathen  land  were  seduced  to  worship  the 
local  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  so  forgot  the  wor- 
ship that  prevailed  in  their  own  country,  and  the 
place  where  their  fathers  worshipped  God.  Such 
forgetting  must  often  have  happened  in  the  Exile, 
and  have  been  for  the  faithful  Israelites  a  subject 
of  great  grief  and  vexation.  We  see  this  from 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  5,  6  [?].  In  what  follows  the  Prophet 
specifies  more  particularly  the  idolatry  of  those 
apostates,  while  he  describes  them  as  those  who 
"  prepare  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  for  Meni 
mixed  drink."  The  Prophet  here  speaks  of  a 
cultus  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  th3  history 
of  the  people  before  the  Exile.  He  has  evidently 
in  his  mind  the  so-called  lectisternia.  That  these 
lectistemia  were  observed  by  the  Babylonians  is 
proved  from^  jjarucli  vi.  26,  and  from  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  ver.  11  sqq.  What  Herodotus  (I. 
181)  relates  of  the  golden  table,  which  stood  in  the 
highest  room  of  the  temple-tower  beside  the  kAiVi? 
juyalTi  cv  soTpcj/j.ii'J!,  seems  to  have  reference 
to  such  a  lectisiernium  fcomp.  Leyreb  in  Hekz. 
E.  E.  xiii.,  p.  47u;.  .tis  an  appellative  noun,  Ii 
means/ortome,  good  luck.  As  the  name  of  a  divi- 
nity, it  denotes  the  star  of  fortune,  of  which  the 
Babylonians  had  two,  Jupiter  and  Venus  (comp. 
DuNCKEB  Oesch.  des  Alterth.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  117 ; 
Plutarch  de  Is.  et  Osir,  §  48).  The  Arabs 
named  the  former  "  Great  Fortune,"  and  the  latter 
"  Little  Fortune."  Many  are  disposed  to  connect 
^P,  which  is  found  only  here,  with  Mi/v,  M^vr;, 

and  to  understand  it  of  the  moon  (comp.  especially 
KuOBEL  m  loc.).  The  matter  is  not,  yet  decided. 
IJDlpO  (comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  and  in  reference 
to  the  verb,  Isaiah  v.  22;  xix.  14)  is  mixed  wine, 
spiced  urine  (see  on  v.  22).  With  allusion  to  the 
name'ip,  the  Lord  threatens  these  sinners  that 
He  win  number  (liii.  12)  them  to  the  sword,  and 
they  all  mu.st  bow  down  (x.  4;  xliv.  1,  2,)  to  be 
slaughtered,  because  they  did  not  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  Lord,  yea,  did  not  even  hearken  to  His 
word,  but  did  that  which  .the  Lord  regarded  as 
evil,  and  chose  what  displeased  Hira.  For  recur- 
ring expressions  see  Ixvi.  4;  Ivi.  4.  The  expres- 
sion "I  ^y}}3  i?"M1  ntyjJ  occurs  first  in  Numb, 
xxxii.  13,'  then  frequently  in  Deut.,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chron.  It  is  found  once  in  the 
Psalms  (]i.  6),  three  times  in  Jeremiah  (vii.  30; 
xviii.  10;  xxxii.  30).  It  occurs  in  Isaiah  only 
here  and  Ixvi.  4  (comp.  xxxviii.  3).  What  was 
remarked  in  regard  to  vers.  3  6-5  a  applies  to 
vers.  11  and   12.     If  they   portray   an  idolatry 
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specifically  Babylonian  which  the  Jews  practised 
in  exile,  the  verses  are  an  interpolation.  [De- 
LITZSOH,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  IJ  with  Ju- 
piter, confesses  that  it  is  only  from  this  place  in 
Isaiah  that  we  know  that  Gad  was  worshipped  by 
the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonian  Pantheon,  in 
Bawlinson's  Monarchies,  does  not  contain  tliis 
name.  The  application  of  the  name  Meni  is 
admitted  to  be  doubtful.  We  could  as  easily 
connect  the  worship  and  the  divinities  mentioned 
here  with  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Arabia,  as  with  Baby- 
lonia. The  Jews  that  fled  to  Egypt  had  their 
Lectislernia  there  (Jer.  xliv.  17-19),  and  the  de- 
struction with  which  Isaiah  threatens  the  apos- 
tates that  he  has  in  mind,  is  denounced  by  Jere- 
miah against  the  idolatrous  Jews  in  Egypt.  Jer. 
xliv.  12-14.  Moreover,  the  Jews  had  their  Lec- 
tislernia in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  before  the  captivity  (Jer.  vii.  17, 
18.)  But  suppose  that  the  worship  here  described 
by  Isaiah  could  be    proved   to   be   distinctively 


and  exclusively  Babylonian,  must  the  real  Isaiah 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  it?  Knowing  the 
disposition  of  the  Jews  to  follow  the  ways  of 
the  heathen  around  them,  he  could  anticipate, 
even  without  Divine  inspiration,  that  many  of 
the  captive  Jews  would  practise  the  peculiar 
religious  rites  of  the  Babylonians.  Even  an  anti- 
supernaturalist  could  defend  the  genuineness 
of  vers.  11,  12;  much  more  one  who  believes 
that  a  true  Prophet  of  God  could  utter  a  de- 
finite prediction.  We  may  add  that  verse  13 
supposes  tlie  sins  mentioned  in  vers.  11,  12  as 
the  ground  of  the  threatening  which  it  contains, 
and  cannot  be  connected  immediately  with  ver. 
10.  Henderson,  who  thinks  that  the  terms  in 
ver.  11  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  no- 
menclature of  idolaters,  takes  Gad  as  meaning 
Fortune  and  Meni  Fate,  and  applies  the  passage 
to  the  impenitent  and  worldly  Jews  of  the  resto- 
ration, who  had  no  god  but  riches,  and  regarded 
human  affairs  as  governed  by  fortune. — D.  M.J. 


3.  THE  TRUE  AND  RIGHTEOUS  GOD  GIVES  TO  EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN. 

Chaptbb  LXV.  13-16. 

13  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  [Jehovah] 
Behold,  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry : 
Behold,  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty: 
Behold,  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed: 

14  Behold,  my  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart. 
But  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart. 

And  shall  howl  for  'vexation  of  spirit. 

15  And  ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  "a  curse  unto  my  chosen: 
For  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah]  shall  slay  thee, 

And  call  his  servants  by  another  name: 

16  That  he  who  blesseth  himself  in  the  earth 
Shall  bless  himself  in  the  ''God  of  truth ; 
And  he  that  sweareth  in  the  earth 
Shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth  ; 
Because  the  former  troubles  are  forgotten. 
And  because  they  are  hid  from  mine  eyes. 


1  Heb.  breaking. 
•  an  oath. 


'  the  God  of  Amen. 


EXEGETICAL 

1.  ["On  the  ground  of  the  renewed  mention 
of  the  offence  there  is  a  fresh  announcement  of 
punishment,  and  the  different  lot  of  the  servants 
of  Jahve,  and  of  those  who  despised  Him,  is  ex- 
pressed in  five  clauses  and  antithetic  clauses." — 
Del  ]  The  .servants  of  Jehovah  will  eat,  drink, 
rejoice  fcorap.  xxv.  6  sqq. ;  Iv.  1;  Ivi.  9),  the 
wicked  will  do  the'  opposite  of  all  this  (vers.  13, 
14).  The  name  of  the  wicked  will  only  remain 
to  serve  the  servants  of  Jehovah  for  an  oath ; 
they  themselves  will  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  will 
give  His  servants  another  name  (ver.  15).  Then 
will  both  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  of 
Jehovah  be  fulfilled.     Jehovah  will  have  proved 


AND  CRITICAL. 
Himself  as  the  true  One.  He  who  blesses  him- 
self and  he  who  swears,  will  do  this  hencefor- 
ward only  in  the  name  of  this  true  God.  All 
tribulation  of  the  former  time  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  shall  have  disappeared  (ver.  16). 

2    Therefore,    thus   salth mine  eyes. 

Vers  1.3-16.  ["  These  verses  merely  carry  out 
the  general  threatening  of  the  one  preceding,  m 
a  series  of  poetical  antitheses,  where  hunger, 
thirst,  disgrace  and  anguish  take  the  place  of 
sword  and  slaughter,  and  determine  these  to  be 
symbolical  or  emblematic  terms."  Alexander. 
— D.  M.]     3!?  213  recaUa  33'?  3113,  Deut.  xxviii. 
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THE  PEOPHET  ISAIAH. 


47.  The  expression  does  not  elsewhere  occur. 
The  adjectival  construction  is  found  1  Kings  viii. 
66;  2Chron.  vii.  10;  Esth.  1.10;  v.  9;  Prov.  xv. 

15.   The  expression  37  3XZ)  (comp.  xvii.  11 ;  Prov. 
xiv.  13)  occurs  only  here,     nil  "^^P,  too,  occurs 
only  here  (comp.  Ps.  li.  19).   The  punishmentof  the 
wicked  shall  not  cease  with  the  termination  of  a 
wretched  life ;  after  death  it  shall  be  continued  in 
a  memory  laden  with   a  curse.     This  last   point 
the  Prophet  mentions  iii'st  as  the  climax  of  the 
punishment,  and  only  parenthetically  introduces 
the  threatening  of  destruction.    The  threatening  : 
7e    shall  leave    your    name  for  an  oatli, 
supposes   the  death   of  those   threatened.     This 
matter  the  Prophet  afterwards  refers  to  as  a  thing 
of  only  minor  importance.     For  all  men  must  die. 
But  in  the  words,  the   Lord  Ood  shall  slay 
thee,  there  is  intimated  a  death  which  should  be 
a  marked  expression  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
1   before  "jn'nn   is  to  be  taken  as  causal.     The 
sudden  cliange  of  number  need  no  more  surprise 
us  than  the  sudden  change  of  person  elsewhere. 
Comp.  Isa.  i.  23 ;  v.  23,  26  ;  xvii.  10  ;  xix.  25  ;  xxix. 
13.    The  singular  may  perhaps  be  here  employed 
for  arhetorical  reason.   It  renders  the  speech  more 
concise  and  emphatic.     The  wicked  will  be  de- 
stroyed so  that  nothing  will  remain  of  them  but 
a  name  on  which  a  curse  rest".     To  such  a  degree 
will  they  appear  as  objects  of  the  curse,  that  one 
in  swearing  will  believe   that  he  cannot  take  a 
stronger  oath  than  by  invoking  on  himself  the 
curse  of  those  wicked  persons,  in  case  of  being 
guilty  of    falsehood    (comp.    Numb.  v.  21 ;  Jer. 
xxix.    22;    Ps.  cii.   9).      One    name   originally 
united  the  wicked  and  the  godly.     For  they  were 
both  called  Israelites.     Can  the  elect  of  the  Lord 
continue  to  bear  the  name  which,  after  the  judg- 
ments of  G-od,  has  become  accursed  ?     No.    The 
Lord  will  therefore  give  His  servants  another 
name.     He  does  not  say:  A  new  name,  as  Ixii. 
2,  but  another  name.    The  Prophet's  look  sur- 
veys  rapidly  the   whole    period  which   embraces 
thousands  of  years,  from  the  beginning  till  the 
completion  of  redemption,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of 
the^  Exile  till  the  last  day.     He  sees  how  in  this 
period  the  separation  between  the  enemies  and 
the  friends  of  Jehovah   is  accomplished,  but  he 
does  not  distinguish  the  stages  of  time,  but  all 
events  which  he  beholds  present  themselves  to 
him  on  one  and  the  same  plane.     He  sees  only  a 
decrease   of  the   'lapa^X   aapKiK6( ;    he  sees   this 
carnal  Israel  endure  great  pain  and   distress — a 
judgment  of  God  resting  on  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  appears  as  accursed.     Further,   the 
Prophet  beholds  a  people  of  God,  with  another 
name,  in  the  place  of  the  old  Israel.     Is  not  the 
new  covenant,  that  should  come  in  the  place  of  the 
old,  in  this  way  intimated  ?   It  seems  to  me  that  Je- 


rome is  not  altogether  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
main  point,  when  he  says :  "Nomen  autem  novum 
sive  cdiud  nullum  est,  nisi  quod  ex  Christi  nomine 
derivatur,  ut  nequaqwam  vocetur  populus  Dei  Jacob  et 
Jmla  et  Israel  et  Ephraim  et  Joseph,  sed  Christianus. ' ' 
["  According  to  the  usage  of  the  prophecies  the 
promise  of  another  name  imports    a  different 
character  and  state,  and  in  this  sense  the  promise 
has  been  fully  verified.     But  in  addition  to  this 
general  fulfilment,  which  no  one  calls  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth or  nation  is  destroyed ;  thak  the  name 
of  Jew  has  been  for  centuries  a  bye-word  and  a 
formula  of  execration,  and  that  they  who  have 
succeeded  to  the  spiritual  honors  of  this  once  fa- 
vored race,  although  they  claim  historical  iden- 
tity therewith,  have  never  borne  its  name,  but 
another,  which  from  its  very  nature  could  have 
no  existence  until  Christ  had  come,  and  which  in 
the  common  parlance  of  the  Christian  world  is 
treated  as  the  opposite  of  Jew."  Alexakdeb. — 
D.  M.].     The  destruction  of  the  wicked  supposes 
as  corresponding  to  it  the  salvation  of  the  godly. 
Through  both  the  veracity  of  God  is  attested.    Is 
Jehovah  shown  to  be  true  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  then  no  one  naturally  will  think  of  utter- 
ing an  oath  or  benediction  by  another  God  than 
by  Him.     IKfX  is  therefore  =:  quare,  quapropter, 
or  in  a  demonstrative  sense  =so  that  (comp.  Gen. 
xiii.  16;  Deut.  iii.  24;  xxviii.  27,  51,  et  saepe). 
■]l3nn  with  3  stands  here  as  Jer.  iv.  2,  which 
place  seems  to  refer  to  ours.     The  expression 
[DN   'n7N  occurs  only  here.      [''A  remarkable 
expression ;    lit.    ''  the   God   of   Amen," — of 
what  is  firm  and  true.     Vulg.  in  Deo  Amen.     The 
God   to  whom  that  quality  of  covenant-keeping 
truth  essentially  belongs,  is  He  in  whom  all  shall 
bless  themselves.   A  comparison  of  Gen.xxii. 
18  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  17  with  the  present  verse  shows 
that   '  the  Seed  of  Abraham'  and   '  the  Son  of 
David'   are  to   be  identified  with  this  God  of 
truth : — a   mystery  completely  realized   in  Him 
who  is  the  '  Amen,  the  Faithful  and  True  Wit- 
ness'  (Eev.  iii.  14;   comp.  xix.  11).     In  Him 
'all  the  promises  of  God  are  . .  .  Amen'  (2  Cor. 
i.  20").  Kay.— D.  M.].     When  all  promises  are 
fulfilled,  then,  too,  all  troubles  must  neces.sarily 
be  past.     For  the  promises  of  God  have  respect 
not  to  partial,  limited,  but  to  full,  complete  sal- 
vation.    In  the  time,  then,  when  men  will  swear 
and  bless  by  none  other  than  the  true  and  vera- 
cious God,  all  troubles  will  end,  so  that  men  will 
know  no  more   what  trouble  is.     But  not  only 
this.   There  could  still  be  danger  of  new  troubles. 
Biit  this  will  not  be,  for  God  Himself  will  with 
His  all-seeing  eye  perceive  no  where  the  trace  of 
a  trouble,      '^r'a    is  =  because — and   because 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Josh.  x.  2;  1  Sam.  xix.  4). 


CHAP.  LXV.  17-25.  gg^ 


4.  THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  ITS  OUTWARD  MANIFESTATION. 
Chapteb  LXV.  17-25. 

17  For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth: 

And  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  'come  into  mind 

18  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  Sn  that  which  I  create: 
For,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing. 

And  her  people  a  joy. 

19  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem, 
And  joy  in  my  people : 

And  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her, 
Nor  the  voice  of  crying. 

20  There  shall  be  no  more  "thence  an  infant  of  days, 
Nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days: 
For  the  "child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old ; 

But  the  sinner  beinc/  an  hundred  years  old  ''shall  be  accursed. 

21  And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  inhabit  the7n; 

And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

22  They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat : 

For  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people. 
And  mine  elect  "shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands. 

23  They  shall  not  labour  in  vain, 
Nor  bring  forth  for  'trouble ; 

For  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Loed, 
And  their  offspring  with  them. 

24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer ; 
And  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear. 

25  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together, 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ^bullock : 
And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat. 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain, 
Saith  the  Loed. 

1  Heb.  come  upon  the  heart.  a  Heb.  $haU  make  them  continue  long,  or,  shall  wear  out 

•  because  I  create  it.  b  there  a  suckling  that  counts  only  days.  o  j™ 

'■wiU  be  consvia-ed  accursed.  'wear  out.  '  quick  pdssvng  away.  e  ox  or  cow. 

EXEGETICAL   AND   CEITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  had  previously  declared  that 
mighty  changes  would  take  place  in  consequence 
of  .severe  judgments  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  glo- 
rious saving  grace  on  the  other.  Here  he  states 
that  the  Lord  will  create  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  which  will  entirely  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  the  old  (ver.  17).  For  this  new  glori- 
ous creation  will  cause  such  joy  that  it  will  make 
the  misery  of  the  old  world  to  be  quite  forgotten. 


blessed  race  (ver.  23) ;  and  if  they  have  anything 
to  ask  from  the  Lord,  their  prayer  will  be  imme- 
diately answered  (ver.  24j.  There  will  be  a 
renoviition  even  of  the  animal  world.  It  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
which  will  prevail  in  the  entire  new  creation 
(ver.  25). 

2.  For,  behold,!  create crying. — Vers. 

17-19.      The   Prophet   manifestly  disiinguishes 


Jerusalem  and  its  people  will  be  nothing  but  joy,    stadia  in  the   accomplishment  of  salvation,  al- 


and the  Lord,  too,  will  only  rejoice  over  His 
people.  Among  the  people  of  God  nothing  more 
will  be  heard  of  mourning  and  lamentation  (ver. 
19).  The  vital  force  of  mankind  will  then  ap- 
pear undiminished  (vers.  20,  21).  Death  will  no 
longer  prevent  a  man  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  None  will  labor  in  vain,  or  beget 
children  for  speedy  death,   for  all   will   be    a 


though  he  says  nothing  of  their  relative  times. 
Objects  which  are  represented  in  one  perspec- 
tive on  different  planes,  so  that  those  in  the  back- 
ground can  be  seen  through  the  intervening  spaces 
of  those  on  the  foreground,  appear  to  be  on  one 
plane  to  him  who  regards  them  at  a  distance. 
We  can  here  also  distinguish  three  really  dis- 
tinct stadia,  although  the  Prophet  in  no  way  in- 
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diciites  a  difference  of  time.  The  first  stadium 
he  describes  vers.  9,  10.  He  there  speaks  of 
again  taking  possession  of  the  holy  land.  This 
was  lirst  accomplished  by  the  return  from  Exile. 
He  brings  us,  vers.  13-16,  to  another  stadium. 
In  it  he  sees  the  wicked  and  the  godly  together  ; 
but  he  perceives  the  godless  Israel  judged  and 
cur.sed,  and  the  elect  that  are  saved  from  the 
judgment  called  by  another  name.  We  enter  on 
the  third  stadium  ver.  17.  In  it  everything  be- 
comes new.  A  new  higher  life  pervades  the 
whole  of  nature.  To  this  highest  stadium  the 
preceding  are  related  as  organic  preparation. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  '3  in  the  beginning 
of  ver.  17.  [The  Prophet  had  said  at  the  close 
of  ver.  16  that  the  former  evils  had  entirely 
passed  away.  "  That  they  had  passed  away  he 
establishes  by  joining,  as  in  ix.  3-5,  one  '2  to  an- 
other, vers.  17-19."  Del.— D.  M.].  By  nutyST 
many  understand  merely  tempora  saperiora,  the 
former  evil  times,  othersj,  only  the  old  aeaven  and 
the  old  earth.  But  wliy  should  not  both  be  in- 
tended by  it  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  remember 
the  old  earth  and  the  old  heaven,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  think  of  the  times  passed  on  the  one 
and  under  the  other?  The  Prophet  certainly 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  people  will  have  lost 
their  memory  in  the  new  world.  But  his  mean- 
ing is  only  this,  that  all  misery  and  distress  of 
the  old  world  will  be  so  completely  got  rid  of 
that  the  images  of  the  same  will  no  more  present 
themselves  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  new  world.  Jl  ij}  TXiy  is  ^  come 
to  mind,  to  be  suggested.  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  16, 
which  place  is  of  similar  import  with  the  one  be- 
fore us,  and  seems  to  be  formed  after  it.  The  ex- 
pression is  found  only  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(.ler.  iii.  16;  vil.  31;  xix.  5;  xxxii.  35;  xliv.21). 
The  words,  ver.  18,  Be  ye  glad  and  rejoice 
agree  admirably  with  our  explanation  of  ver.  17  b. 
The  servants  of  God  shall  not  suffer  their  happi- 
ness to  be  disturbed  by  gloomy  recollections,  but 
they  shall  enjoy  it  to  the  full  and  uninterruptedly. 
Why  should  they  not  do  this?  Is  it  not  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Lord?  And  all  that  the  Lord 
creates  is  good  (Gen.  i.  31).  Neither  WW  nor 
7'.^  are  ever  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  "la's*  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  causal  = 
because.  The  Prophet  then  repeats  emphatically : 
for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing 

and  its  people  a  joy.  nVj  and  tolK'D  are  ab- 
Btracts  to  be  taken  as  concretes.  This'^form  of 
expression  is  particularly  emphatic  (Ix.  17  ;  xi 
10;  xiii.  9,  et  saepe;  Ps.  ixx.2,7,e<  saepe).  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  nothing  but  rejoicing,  its  people 
nothing  but  joy.  But  more  than  that  1  Not  only 
shall  Jerusalem  rejoice  with  its  people  The 
Lord  Him.self  will  rejoice  over  Jerusalem  and 
Its  people ;  which  supposes  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness,  such  a 
renovation,  in  short,  as  (ver.  17)  is  promised  to 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  (Ixii.  5).  Where  there 
IS  no  more  sin,  there  is  no  more  trouble,  and 
where  there  is  no  more  trouble,  there  is  no  more 
pain  (comp.  xxv.  8;  xxxv.  10;  li.  11  ;  Rev.  vii. 
17;  XXI.  4). 
3.  There  shall  be  no  more saith  the 


LORD.— Vers.  20-25.  In  what  follows  the  Pro- 
phet gives  examples  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
new  world.  The  illustrations  given  are  to  serve 
as  a  measure  for  estimating  the  new  relations. 
Dtyip  is  not  =  from  then.  For  UW  is  never  used 
in  regard  to  time.  [The  examples  given  by 
Gesenius  of  Dt^  in  the  sense  of  then  do  not  bear 
examination.  The  particle  is  not  used  of  lime 
in  Hebrew  as  it  is  in  Arabic. — D.  M.].  [p  marks 
in  Hebrew  the  terminus  unde,  which  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  language  is  found  where  we  em- 
ploy the  terminus  ubi.  0\l/  refers  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Thence  will  no  suckling 
ever  appear  (comp.  lix.  19;  xl.  15)  who  will  be 
only  days  old  (comp.  e.  g.,  Gen.  xxiv.  55),  or 
an  old  man  who  has  not  reached  the  normal 
measure  of  human  age.  [Alexander,  follow- 
ing KiMCHi,  supposes  there  shall  be  no  more 
from  thence  to  mean  there  shall  be  no  more 
taken  away  thence,  or  carried  thence  to  burial. 
But  T^'^\  means  properly  to  come  into  existence, 
and  we  are  to  understand  the  statement  thus : 
there  shall  no  suckling  thence  arise  or  come  into 
being  who  shall  live  only  some  days,  whose  age 
shall  be  counted  by  days. — D.  M.].  What  fol- 
lows, strictly  taken,  contradicts  what  has  been  said. 
For  if  no  one.  not  even  an  old  man,  falls  short 
of  the  normal  measure,  then  no  one  can  die  as  a 
boy.  [But  the  Prophet  does  not  say  that  no  one, 
not  even  an  old  man,  falls  short  of  the  normal 
measure,  in  the  former  part  of  ver.  20.  When 
one  who  dies  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  is 
counted  a  boy,  and  when  a  sinner  who  dies  a 
hundred  years  old  is  regarded  as  prematurely 
cut  off  by  the  judgment  of  God,  this  is  no  con- 
tradiction of  the  declaration  that  the  suckling's 
age  will  not  be  reckoned  by  days,  and  that  old 
men  will  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  days.  For 
the  hundred  years  old  sinner  will  not  be  included 
in  the  category  of  old  men.  There  is  no  need 
then  of  adopting  the  forced  construction  proposed 
by  Dr.  Naegelsbach  to  get  rid  of  an  imaginary 
contradiction.  The  examples  here  given  he  holds 
to  be  unreal  and  only  supposed  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. If  it  were  possible  that  there  should 
still  be  sinners,  one  of  them,  who  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death  when  a  hundred  years  old, 
would  be  regarded  as  cursed  by  God,  and  forever 
excluded  from  mercy.  And  if  one  of  a  hundred 
years  should  die  a  natural  death,  (supposing 
such  a  case,  which  from  what  has  been  said  can- 
not really  occnr),  he  would  be  only  a  boy  at  his 
death. — D.  M.].  There  is  clear  reference  here 
to  the  Mosaic  law  which  promises  long  life  and  a 
numero.is  posterity  to  the  godly,  and,on  the  con- 
trary, threatens  shortening  of  life  and  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  name  to  the  wicked  (Ex.  xx.  5,  6, 
12;  xxiii.  26).  That  the  Prophet  here  at  the 
same  time  thinks  of  the  longevity  of  the  [antedi- 
luvian] patriarchs  is  very  probable.  The  thought 
of  a  return  of  this  longevity  is  not  nnbiblical. 
It  is  expressed  in  Rev.  xx.  4  [?].  The  form 
NO'inn  with  Segal  is  as  if  from  nOH.  The 
longevity  which,  ver.  20,  is  promised  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  shall  as  a  secondary  consequence, 
have  also  the  good  effect  that  the  curse  of  fruit- 
less cultivation,  planting  and  begetting,  with  which 
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tlie  wicked  are  threatened  by  tlie  law  (Lev.  xxvi. 
Iti;  Dent,  xxviii.  30  sqq.),  will  be  removed  from 
the  people  of  God  (corap.  Ixii.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
5;  Amos  ix.  14,  15).  That  men  shall  build 
houses  and  not  dwell  therein,  and  plant  vine- 
yards and  not  enjoy  them,  is  threatened  as  a  curse 
Deut.  xxviii.  30.  These  curses  will  be  trans- 
formed into  the  corresponding  blessings  in  conse- 
quence of  longevity ;  for  tlie  people  of  God  shall 
live  as  long  as  trees  (comp.  Ps.  xcii.  13  sqq.). 
["Some  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  tlie  terebinth,  and 
the  banyan,  reach  the  age  of  a  thousand  years." 
Hendbeson.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are 
still  found  there  "may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
have  existed  in  Biblical  times."  (Eoyle).  T\hl 
means  not  only  to  use,  but  to  use  up,  consume 
(Del.).— D.  M.].     Ver.    23  a  alludes   to  Lev. 

xxvi.  16,  20 ;  lor  P'"!  7  and  17713  are  borrowed 
from  the  two  places.  ["  The  sense  of  sudckn  de- 
struction given  to  ^7713  by  some  modern  writers 
is  a  mere  conjecture  from  the  context.  .  .  .  The 
Hebrew  word  properly  denotes  extreme  agitation 
and  alarm,  and  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is  that 
they  shall  not  bring  forth  children  merely  to  be 
the  subjects  of  distressing  solicitude"  Alex- 
ander. D.  M.].  The  meaning  of  '"  Onn  ;>1I  jg 
plainly  not  a  posterity  that  springs  from  those 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  but  a  posterity,  a  seed 
which  consists  of  those  iwho  are  blessed. 
Comp.  on  i.  4).  [This  is  not  so  plain  as  it  is  af- 
firmed to  be.  And  Alexander  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression if  we  take  it  to  mean  that  they  are 
themselves  the  offspring  of  those  blessed 
of  God,  and  thus  give  i'^I  its  utaal  sense.  D. 
M.].  DJIX  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  mark- 
ing addition  to,  but  as  denoting  simultaneous, 
common  enjoyment.  It  includes  the  idea  that 
the  children  will  enjoy  these  things  not  after  the 
parents,  but  with,  the  parents  But  if  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  blessing  that  surrounds 
them,  any  trouble  or  the  lack  of  any  good  thing 
should  be  felt,  they  have  only  to  bring  their  con- 
cern in  prayer  to  the  Lord.  The  answer  will 
be  given  even  before  the  request  is  expressed,  or 
at  latest,  while  he  that  prays  is  yet  speaking 
(comp.  Iviii.  9;  xxx.  19).  Ver.  '  25  adds  an 
eschatological  feature  which  is  abridged  from  xi. 
6-9.  I  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  these 
words  are  an  awkward  addition,  and  are  not  of 
one  piece  with  what  precedes.  Have  we  here 
again  to  mark  the  hand  of  him  who  has  re- 
touched in  various  ways  the  original  work  of  the 
Prophet  in  these  last  chapters  ?  [Delitzsch 
declares  that  those  who  affirm  that  the  speaker 
in  ver.  25  is  one  later  than  Isaiah,  because  this 
Terse  is  only  loosely  attached  to  what  precedes, 


make  an  assertion  which  is  tmfair  and  untrue. 
As  in  chapter  xl.  so  here,  the  picture  of  the  new 
time  closes  with  the  peace  in  the  world  of  nature, 
which  in  chapters  xl.-lxvi.,  just  as  in  chapters  i.- 
xxxix.,  appears  as  standing  in  the  closest  mutual 
relation  to  man.  The  repetition  of  what  was  al- 
ready uttered  in  chapter  xi.  speaks  in  favor  of 
unity  of  authorship  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  fol- 
lowing Knobel,  urges  the  substitution  of  nnSO 
for  nn:  as  marking  the  hand  of  a  later  writer. 
But  "inN^  is  more  than  nn^,  together.  It  means 
as  one,  and  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural 
Hebrew  form.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
its  appearing  besides  only  in  such  late  books  as 
2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Ecclesiastes. 
nn^  also  occurs  in  Nehemiah.  We  have,  too, 
ins  ty'KS  in  early  books,  in  Judg.  xx.  8; 
1  Sam.  xi.  7.  This  phase  is  essentially  one 
with  the  expression  in  our  text,  and  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  later  Hebrew,  though  it  occurs  in 
Ezra  iii.  1  and  Neh.  viii.  1,  as  well  as  in  Judges 
and  1  Samuel.     We  find  also  in  our  verse  the 

stronger  expression  hSd,  a  young  lamb,  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  t^33,  a  well-grown  lamb,  which 
is  used  in  xi.  6.  There  is,  then,  no  valid  leason 
for  suspecting  here  an  addition  by  a  later  hand. 
See  Kay  in  loc.  "  Most  of  the  modern  writers 
construe  t^nj  as  a  nominative  absolute,  as  for  the 
serpent,  dust  {shall  be)  his  food.  A  more  obvious 
construction  is  to  repeat  the  verb  shall  eat,  and 
consider  diist  and /oorf  as  in  apposition.  ...  "The 
sense  seems  to  be  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
ancient  doom,  he  shall  be  rendered  harmless, 
robbed  of  his  favorite  nutriment,  and  made  to  bite 
the  dust  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror  (Gen.  iii.  15; 
Eom.  xvi.  20;  1  John  iii.  8)." — Alexander. 
Isaiah,  in  writing  "  Dust  shall  be  the  serpent's 
meat,"  has  evidently  Micah  vii.  17  before  him: 
"They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent."  This 
borrowing  from  Micah  is  characteristic  of  Isaiah, 
and  attests  the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  De- 
litzsch, at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  asks  when 
the  state  of  things  shall  be  realized  that  is  here 
depicted,  when  the  antediluvian  length  of  life 
shall  return,  and  man  and  the  lower  animals  shall 
be  in  harmony  and  peace  ?  He  replies  that  it  is 
absurd  to  refer  this  prophecy  to  the  state  of  final 
blessedness,  as  it  supposes  a  continued  mixture 
of  righteous  and  sinful  men,  and  only  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  death,  not  its  complete  destruction 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  xxv.  8  a.  But 
is  this  state  to  follow  the  creation  of  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  mentioned  in  ver.  17  ?  And 
what  have  we  to  understand  by  the  creation  of 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  here  spoken  of? 
On  these  questions  see  under  Doctrinal  and  Ethi- 
cal, No.  10.— D.  M.] 
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5.   THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  ITS  INWARD  EELATIONa 
Chapteb  LXVI.  1-3  a. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstooi ' 
"Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ? 
And  ''where  is  the  place  of  niy  rest  ? 

2  For  all  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made, 
And  all  those  things  "have  been,  saith  the  Loed  : 
But  to  this  man  will  I  look, 

Even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
And  trembleth  at  my  word. 

3  a  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man  ; 

He  that  sacrificeth  a  'lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck  ; 
He  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood  ; 
He  that  ^burneth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol. 


1  Or,  kid. 
•  What. 


^whai. 


2  Heb.  maketh  a  memorial  of. 
0  began  to  be. 


EXEGETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  The  Prophet  continues  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  things  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  time  of 
the  end  when  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Here  he  has  respect  more  to  the  inward 
life,  as  in  Ixv.  17  sqq.  he  had  depicted  the  reno- 
vation of  the  life  of  nature.  What  he  here  de- 
clares is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  measure  to  help 
us  to  estimate  what  will  take  place.  The  ques- 
tion, it  is  true.  "  What  house  will  ye  build  me, 
and  what  shall  be  the  place  of  my  rest  ?"  appears 
primarily  to  have  practical  application  to  those  re- 
turning home  from  Exile,  while  it  looks  as  if  this 
question  interdicted  them  from  building  a  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  But  this  cannot  possibly  have 
been  the  design  of  the  Prophet.  For  that  the 
Lord  desired  for  that  time  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
ple is  proved  most  clearly  by  such  places  as  xliv. 
28 ;  Ivi.  7 ;  Ix.  7 ;  Ezra  i.  2-4 ;  Hag.  i.  and  ii. 
This,  then,  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that 
the  external  temple  is  at  alftimes  a  thing  of  minor 
importance,  and  that  hereafter,  in  the  time  of  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  the  external  tem- 
ple will  exist  no  longer  (ver.  1).  For  all  that 
the  Lord  has  made  belongs  to  Him.  If  He 
needed  a  house,  the  whole  vast  world  would  be  at 
His  command.  But  He  does  not  dwell  in  temples 
built  by  human  hands.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted,  contrite  and  obedient  He  will  make  His 
spiritual  dwelling  (ver.  2).  And  as  He  needs  no 
temple,  so  He  needs  no  external  ceremonial  wor- 
ship. In  the  time  when  all  things  will  be  new, 
every  act  of  the  old,  external,  ceremonial  worship 
must  rather  be  regarded  as  an  oflfence  against  the 
spirit  of  the  new  aeon  (ver.  3  a). 

2.  ThuB   saith   the    Lord an   idol. — 

Vers.  1-3  a.  The  Prophet  begins  by  setting  forth 
the  infinite  greatness  and  majesty  of  God  by 
means  of  a  figure  used  elsewhere  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture. For  we  read  that  the  heaven  is  Qod's 
throne  also  in  Ps.  xi.  4 ;  ciii.  19  ;  Matth.  v.  34 ; 


xxiii.  22.    That  the  earth  is  his  footstool  is 

directly  stated  only  here  and  Matth.  v.  35,  which 
latter  place  is  bas,ed  on  the  one  before  us.  But 
the  thought  is  indirectly  contained  in  those  places 
where  the  holy  mountain  or  the  temple  is  named 
the  footstool  of  God :  Pa.  xcix.  5,  comp.  ver.  9 ; 
cxxxii.  7 ;  Lam.  ii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2.  With 
this  view  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God  the 
idea  of  an  earthly  habitation  for  God  stands  in 
contradiction,  if  God  is  conceived  as  a  local  god 
like  the  heathen  divinities,  and  the  temple  is  a 
space  that  encloses  Him.  This  is  a  view  from 
which  even  the  Israelites  (comp.,  e.  p.,  the  pro- 
phet Jonah)  could  not  get  free.  Even  the  Chris- 
tian martyr  Stephen  had  to  protest  against  this 
vain  imagination  (Acts  vii.  48  sqq.),  and  in  doing 
BO  he  appeals  to  our  place  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  24 
sq.).  But  the  idea  of  a  temple  did  not  contradict 
God's  infinity,  when  the  temple  was  regarded  as  a 
place  in  which  God  was  present  only  nartially 
and  repraesentativo  modo,  with  a  shining  forth  of 
His  glory.  The  Rabbis  call  this  effulgence  of  the 
absolute  glory  the  Shekinah,  and  appeal  to  pas- 
sages such  as  Ex.  xxv.  21  sq. ;  Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  xxvi. 
11  sqq. ;  Numb.  vii.  89  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  etc.  Solo- 
mon, too,  was  fully  conscious  that  the  heaven  and 
heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  God,  much 
less  a  house  built  on  the  earth  (1  Kings  viii.  27). 
He  therefore  did  not  think  of  building  a  place  for 
the  Deity  which  should  enclose  Him  in  His  to- 
tality. Our  Prophet,  in  asking  the  question, 
"  What  house  will  ye  build  ?"  has  manifestly  the 
returning  exiles  before  his  mind,*  and  while  he 

*  ["From  the  whole  .itriiin  of  the  propheoy  and  par- 
ticularly from  vers.  3-.^.  it  seem.'i  probable  that  it  refer.*! 
to  the  time  when  the  temple  which  Herod  bad  reared 
was  fini.sbing;  when  the  nation  was  full  of  pride,  pelf- 
riphteonsnesf  and  hyponri.'iv,  and  when  all  sacriPees 
were  about  to  be  auper.seded  by  the  one  great  saerifice 
which  the  Messiah  was  about  to  make  of  Himself  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.''  Baunes. — D.  M.J. 
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rejects  an  external  temple  and  temple-worship, 
he  has  in  view  the  remotest  end  of  the  time  of 
salvation,  the  time  of  the  new  heaven  and  new 
earth,  when,  according  to  Rev.  xxi.  22,  there 
shall  be  no  temple.  The  form  of  a  question  is 
intentionally  chosen  in  the  sentence  'U1  n'3  ni~'N- 
For  it  makes  known  that  the  Loed  declares  an 
earthly  place  to  be  insufficient  to  be  a  habitation 
for  His  Godhead,  without  directly  forbidding  the 
erection  of  such  a  habitation.  Such  a  prohibi- 
tion He  could  not  possibly  design  to  make.  For, 
in  fact,  He  plainly  disclosed  to  the  returning 
exiles  His  will  that  His  house  should  be  rebuilt 
in  Jerusalem  (comp.  the  close  of  chap,  xliv- ; 
Ezra  i.  2  sqq. ;  Hag.  i.  2  sqq.).  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the 
re-institution  of  the  Mosaic  cullus  were  hindered 
by  the  place  before  us.  Doubtless  there  was  found 
in  ver.  1  6  merely  the  thought  that  there  is  no 
place  which,  as  a  dwelling,  corresponds  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  greatness  of  God,  and  that  the 
Prophet  warns  against  such  rude  childLsh  notions 
as  formerly  were  entertained  in  Israel,  that  Jelio- 
vali  really  dwells  in  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
temple  as  a  man  dwells  in  his  house.  The 
thought  would  readily  suggest  itself  when  this 
passage  would  be  considered,  that  the  new  temple 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  place  to  contain  God, 
but  only  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  place 
where  God  revealed  Himself.     nn-UO  is  =  place 

of  rest,  Ps.  cxxxii.  14.  The  second  question  is 
literally  rendered ;  -wrhat  place  is  my  resting 
place  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide  whether 
it  was  also  seen  that  the  look  of  the  Prophet  is 
here  directed  also  to  the  time  of  the  end.  Butue 
can  have  no  doubt  on  this  point.  For  it  is  unde- 
niable that  all  through  chapters  Ixv.  and  Ixvi. 
even  the  remotest  time  of  the  end  is  present  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Prophet.  And  in  this  last  time 
there  will  really,  according  to  Rev.  xxi.  22,  be  no 
temple.  For  God  is  then  inwardly  and  outwardly 
ever  present  to  all.  He  is  then  Himself  their 
temple.  The  Prophet  assigns  as  reasons  for  the 
questions  which  he  puts :  First,  God  has  heaven 
for  His  throne,  the  earth  for  His  footstool.  Sec- 
ondly, he  declares  that  God  has  made  all  these, 
that  all  have  arisen  through  His  almighty  "  Let 
there  be.'  He  evidently  alludes  to  the  word  of 
the  Creator-in  Gen.  i.,  'n*.  He  thus  lets  it  be 
known  that  God,  if  He  wished,  could  build  Him- 
self a  temple.  For  what  would  that  be  for  Him 
who  made  "all  these,"  heaven  and  earth?  And 
thirdly  and  lastly,  he  tells  why  God  does  not  do 
this,  although  He  could  do  it.  He  needs  no  tem- 
ple. Hearts  that  feel  their  misery,  that  with  con- 
trition (comp.  xvi.  7 ;  Prov.  xv.  13 ;  xvii.  22 ; 
xviii.  14)  are  conscious  of  their  sin,  and  humbly 
hearken  to  His  word  (^^^,  comp.  Judg.  vii.  3 ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  13;  Ezra  ix.  4;  x.  3.  ^4?  for  h«. 
comp.  ver.  5 ;  Ix.  5 ;  x.  3)  are  the  temple  which 
He  most  desires  and  values.  On  these  He  looks, 
these  He  regards  and  loves,  and  in  these  He  will 
dwell.  And  because  He  is  in  them,  they  also  are 
in  Him.  They  are  His  temple,  and  He  is  their 
temple  While  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Pro- 
phet in  vers.  1-2  absolutely  repels  the  design 
of  the  returning  Israelites  to  build  God  a  tem- 
pJe,  still  less  can  I  believe  that  he  in  ver.  3  a 


declares  only  to  those  estranged  from  God  that 
the  Lord  will  accept  no  religious  services  from 
them.  Where  is  it  by  a  single  syllable  intimated 
that  ver.  3  is  addressed  solely  to  those  estranged 
from  God  ? — [See  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing ver.  3  6  and  ver.  4. — D.  M.] — Djslitzsch 
indeed  affirms  that  the  sentence:  "He  who  slays 
in  the  new  Jerusalem  an  ox  in  sacrifice  is  like 
one  who  slays  a  man,"  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament.  If  under  the 
"new  Jerusalem"  he  means  the  city  rebuilt  by 
the  exiles  on  their  return,  I  admit  that  Delitzsch 
is  perfectly  right.  But  distingue  tempora  et  ccm- 
cordabit  Scriptural  The  Prophet  does  not  distin- 
guish the  times.  He  surveys  the  whole  time  of 
salvation  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  to  the  a\uv 
liiXAuv  at  one  view,  and  in  this  space  of  time  he 
perceives  really  a  temple  and  sacrificial  wor- 
ship; but  he  declares  both  to  be  insufficient. 
He  utters  no  absolute  prohibition ;  but  he  de- 
clares most  unambiguously  that  this  temple 
must  disappear  and  give  place  to  a  better.  And 
when  this  shall  have  happened,  then  (this  the 
Prophet  sees  quite  clearly,  as  it  is  also  self-evi- 
dent), an  animal  sacrifice  will  be  an  abomination. 
He  who  in  the  Christian  church  would  present 
an  ox  or  a  sheep  as  a  sin-offering — would  he  not 
commit  a  crime,  which  in  its  way  would  be  as 
great  as  if  a  Jew  should  present  a  sacrifice  of  a 
man  or  of  a  dog?  Would  he  not  thus  despise 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God?  If  in  chaps.  Ivi. 
and  Ix.  and  also  in  our  chapter,  vers.  6  and  20 
sqq.,  a  temple  and  sacrificial  worship  are  still 
spoken  of,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  old  temple 
of  stone,  with  its  material,  bloody  offerings,  is 
intended  ?  Verily  chaps,  liii.  and  Iv.  testify 
that  the  Prophet  knew  of  an  infinitely  better 
offering  and  of  an  infinitely  better  way  of  appro- 
priating salvation.  Even  Jeremiah  can  speak 
of  a  time  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  will 
be  no  more  thought  of  (Jer.  iii.  16).  And  Isaiah 
emphatically  testifies  that  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  Israelites  of  his  time  will  be  super- 
seded by  one  infinitely  higher  (Iv.  8  sqq.).  I 
cannot  therefore  agree  with  those  who  propose 
this  explanation:  "He  who  with  u,  disposition 
unholy  and  estranged  from  Ood  offers  an  ox,  a 
sheep,  etc.,  is  like  one  who  kills  a  man,  etc." 
For  in  the  time  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Pro- 
phet every  animal  sacrifice  will  be  a  crimen  lae- 
sae  majesiatis.  Still  less  is  that  explanation  to 
be  approved  which  Hahn,  not  after  the  example 
of  Gesenius,  whom  he  misunderstands,  but  after 
the  example  of  Lowth,  adopts:  "He  who  slays 
an  ox  kills  at  the  same  lirae  a  man,"  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  Prophet  is  supposed  to  censure 
those  who,  while  they  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
in  His  sanctuary,  outride  of  it  commit  all  possi- 
ble abominations;  a  course  of  conduct  which  is 
reproved  by  Ezekiel  xxiii.  39,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  We 
have  here  sentences  containing  comparisons  in 
which  the  figure  and  the  thing  compared  are  put 
in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  whereby 
they  are  not  absolutely,  but  yet  relatively,  iden- 
tified. The  offerer  of  an  ox  is  a  manslayer, 
i.  e.  he  is,  viewed  as  to  his  religious  worth,  a 
manslayer.  He  stands  before  God  on  the  same 
level  with  one  who  now  should  offer  a  human 
sacrifice.     For  according  to  the  context  the  Pro- 
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phet  does  not  mean  to  compare  animal  sacriGces 
in  the  time  of  tlie  end  witli  every  Icind  of  ottence, 
but  with  ofiTerings  wliicli  would  be  abominable 
in  the  present  time.  Human  sacrifices  in  general 
are  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  law.  Impli- 
citly they  are  prohibited  by  all  the  places  of  the 
law  which  command  Israel  to  shun  all  the  abo- 
minations of  the  heathen  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  24; 
Lev-  xviii.  3,  et  saepe).  But  the  offering  of  chil- 
dren, such  as  was  practised  in  the  worship  of 
Baal,  is  in  various  places  most  strictly  prohibited 
(comp.  Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2  sqq  ;  Deut.  xii.  31, 
et  saepe).  Regarding  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
dogs  practised  by  the  Carians,  Lacedaemonians, 
Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  see  Bochaet, 
Hieroz.  I.,  p.  798  sqq.,  ed  Lips.  '\'}.P  is  part.  act. 
Kal.  from  ^1i>,  verb-  denom.  from  ^"^y,  the  neck 
(comp.  Ex.  xiii.  13;  Deut.  xxi.  4,  7;  Hos.  x.  2). 


It  means  to  break  the  neck. — In  the  clause 
'n  'T  nnJD  T^l^fO  we  have  in  order  to  complete 

the  sentence  simply  to  repeat  T\i^TZ  before  DT 
(comp.  Ivii.  6).  On  the  offering  of  swine,  comp. 
on  Ixv.  4.  Dogs  and  swine  are  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  in  profane  authors,  often  joined  together 
(comp.  Matt.  vii.  6;  2  Pet.  ii.  22;  1  Kings  xxi. 
19;  xxii.  38  in  several  codices  of  the  LXX.; 
HoBATii,  Epist.  I.  2,  26;  U.  2,  75).  TSIX 
stands  only  here  as  direct  causative  Hiphii  in 
the  sense  of  to  make  an  m3IN   to  offer  as  m3IN 

T  T  ;  -'  T  T  f  — 

[)K  is  taken  by  most  interpreters  correctly  in  the 
sense  of  vanum,  i.  e.  idolum  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv. 
23;  PIos.  X.  8;  xii.  12),  for  this  particular  mean- 
ing corresponds  better  to  the  context  than  the 
general  one  of  iniquiias,  scelus,  wickedness  (Lu- 
theb). 


6.  PUNISHMENT  TO  THE  WICKED  1  REWARD  TO  THE  FAITHFUL. 
Chap.  LXVI.  3  6-6. 

3  h      'Yea,  they  have  chosen  their  own  ways, 

And  their  soul  delighteth  in  tlieir  abominations. 

4  ""I  also  will  choose  their  '"delusions, 
And  will  bring  their  fears  upoQ  them  ; 
Because  when  I  called,  none  did  answer ; 
When  I  spake,  they  did  not  hear  : 

But  they  did  evil  before  mine  eyes, 
And  chose  that  in  which  I  delighted  not. 

5  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word  ; 
Your  brethren  that  hated  you, 

That  cast  you  out  for  my  name's  sake,  said, 
''Let  the  Lord  be  glorified  : 
But  he  shall  appear  to  your  joy, 
°Aad  they  shall  be  ashamed. 

6  A  voice  of  'noise  from  the  city, 
A  voice  from  the  temple, 

A  voice  of  the  Lord  that  rendereth  recompence  to  Ms  enemies. 


1  Or,  devices. 

^  As  theii  have  chosen.  b  Qq  j  also  will  choose. 

d  Let  Jehovah  be  glorified  that  we  may  see  your  joy  I  •  But. 


tumult. 


•  vexationt. 


EXEQETICAL   AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  There  were  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon 
not  a  few  who  forsook  Jehovah  and  forgot  His 
holy  mountain  (Ixv.  11).  These  looked  upon 
the  theocracy  as  a  played-out  game.  Jehovah 
had  not  protected  them  against  the  gods  of  Baby- 
lon. To  these,  therefore,  they  now  attached 
them.selvea.  Between  such  persons  and  the  faith- 
ful Israelites  there  existed  naturally  a  hostile 
relation.  The  apostates  mocked  those  who  re- 
mained faithful,  while  the  latter  abhorred  the 
others  as  shameful  apostates,  and  threatened  them 
with  the  wrath  of  Jehovah.  We  repeatedly  find 
traces  of  this  enmity  in  chaps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  It 
appears  that  one  of  those  who  remained  faithful 
used  every  opportunity  which  he  could  find  in 


chapters  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.,  in  order  to  attach  to  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  a  commination  against  the 
abhorred  apostates  [  I  ].  If  we  must  discard  the 
opinion  that  the  Prophet  in  ver.  3  a  rejects  only 
the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked,  we  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  a  wide  chasm  exists  between  ver.  3 
a  and  b.  For  ver.  3  a  relates  to  the  glorious 
time  of  the  end.  Yea,  the  highest  elevation  of 
its  spiritual  life  is  indicated  by  these  words.  But 
vers.  3  6-6  bring  ns  back  into  the  particular  re- 
lations of  the  Exile. — [Dr.  Naegelsbach  ac- 
cordingly condemns  vers.  3.5-6  as  an  interpola- 
tion. The  interpolator  we  are  asked  to  regard  as 
a  faithful  servant  of  Jehovah.  But  assuredly  he 
was  not  one  •'  who  trembled  at  Jehovah's  word," 
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else  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  cor- 
rupting that  holv  word.  Even  the  Pliarisees  did 
not  venture  to  alter  the  text  of  Scripture  to  make 
it  support  their  views.  The  apostates,  too,  whom 
the  interpolator  is  supposed  to  threaten,  having 
openly  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  would 
pay  no  regard  to  the  fictitious  or  real  utterances 
of  His  Prophet.  Were  the  transition  in  ver.  3  a 
-3  b  sqq.  as  abrupt  as  our  author  supposes,  from 
the  time  of  the  end  to  concrete  existing  relations, 
such  a  transition  could  not  be  pronounced  unpa- 
ralleled. Look,  6.  g.  at  the  surroundings  of  the 
glorious  promise  respecting  the  abolition  of 
death  contained  in  Hos.  xiii.  14.  Shall  we  say 
that  what  follows  that  promise  is  to  be  rejected 
as  spurious?  But  the  want  of  coherence,  of 
which  our  author  here  complains,  is  only  imagi- 
nary. If  we  adopt  the  view  of  ver.  3  a  taken  by 
Belitzsch  and  others  "that  not  the  temple- 
offerings  in  themselves  are  rejected,  but  the  of- 
ferings of  those  whose  heart  is  divided  between 
Jahve  and  the  false  gods,  and  who  refuse  Him 
the  offering  which  is  most  dear  to  Him  (Ps.  li. 
19;  comp.  1.  23),"  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  the  coherence  of  the  words  that  fol- 
low. But  if  we  should  (as  I  believe  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSBACH  rightly  does)  regard  the  Prophet  as 
here  predicting  the  future  abolition  of  the  tem- 
ple-service under  a  more  glorious  dispensation, 
we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  coherence 
of  vers.  3  6,  4  with  such  a  prediction.  The  lan- 
guage can  be  aptly  applied  to  those  Jews  who 
obstinately  refused  to  obey  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  and  persisted  in  practising  rites  which  were 
superseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  and 
better  economy.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  many 
interpreters  who,  in  order  to  justify  it,  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  condemn  the  Hebrew  text  as 
interpolated.  Henderson,  e.  g.,  looks  upon 
ver.  3  a  "as  teaching  the  absolute  unlawfulness 
of  sacrifices  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
When  the  Jews  are  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  they  must  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
one  offering  which  He  presented  on  the  cross 
forever  set  aside  all  the  animal  sacrifices  and 
oblations  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  law 
of  Moses.  Any  attempt  to  revive  the  practice  is 
here  declared  to  be  upon  a  par  with  the  cruel 
and  abominable  customs  of  the  heathen,  who 
offered  human  sacrifices  and  such  animals  as  the 
ancient  people  of  God  were  taught  to  hold  in 
abomination."  And  he  finds  what  follows  ver. 
3  6  to  have  this  connection  with  the  aforesaid 
teaching:  "In  retribution  of  the  unbelieving  and 
rebellious  persistence  of  the  Jews  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  old  ritual,  Jehovah  threatens 
them  with  condign  punishment:  while  snch  of 
them  as  may  render  themselves  obnoxious  to 
tlieir  brethren  by  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  subject,  have  a  gracious  promise 
of  divine  approbation  and  protection  given  to 
them."  In  no  case,  then,  is  there  any  necessity 
for  supposing  the  hand  of  an  interpolator  to  have 
been  here  at  work.  Strange  would  be  the  course 
taken  by  this  assumed  interpolator!  The  senti- 
ments which  he  utters  do  not  look  like  those  of 
one  who  would  recklessly  alter  the  sacred  text, 
and  give  out  his  own  words  for  those  of  Jehovah. 


See  especially  ver.  5  where  the  writer  addresses 
those  who  tremble  at  God's  ■word.  Can  we 
8uppo.se  that  he  was,  while  using  this  language, 
corrupting  the  word  of  God  and  making  his  own 
additions  to  it?  The  character  of  this  passage 
strongly  attests  its  genuineness.  We  have  to 
add  that  vers.  3  b,  4,  shoukl  not  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  what  precedes,  as  the  close  connection 
between  the  two  parts  has  been  pointed  out. — 
D.  M.] 

2.  Yea,  they  have  chosen delighted 

not,  vers.  3  6-4.  DJ"DJ  are  related  as  et-et,  tam- 
guam  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Jer.  li.  12,  et  saepe). 
^'}'^,  stands  here,  as  often  (comp.  Amos  viii.  14; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  24),  in  the  signification  of  the  reli- 
gious bent.  y^Pp  is  likewise  used  frequently  of 
the  abominations  of  idolatry  (comp.  1  Kings  xi. 
5,  7;  Jer.  vii.  30,  et  saepe).    The  word  is  found 

only  here  in  Isaiah.  7l7i>n  (in  which  word  the 
signification  of  the  Hithpael  ^tVI}'!^.  with  3  fol- 
lowing (comp.  Jud.  xix.  25)  is  reflected)  is  aw. 
Ae/.— [This  is  an  error.  The  word  occurs  in 
Isa.  iii.  4  in  the  plural  as  here.  There  it  means 
the  petulances,  the  puerilities  of  boy.s.  Here  it 
retains  the  kindred  notion  of  annoyances,  vexa- 
tions. The  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  word 
here  and  in  iii.  4  speaks  in  favor  of  identity  of 
authorship.  The  rendering  of  the  E.  V.  delu- 
sions, in  the  sense  of  childish,  wayward  follies, 
may  be  defended.  These  childish  delusions 
would  mock  and  disappoint  those  who  entertained 
them.  God  could  be  said  to  choose  their  de- 
lusions by  allowing  them  in  His  providence, 
and  causing  the  people  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
Their  fears,  HI-UO,  may  be  taken  as  what  is 
feared  by  them,  or,  with  Delitzsch,  situa- 
tions, conditions,  which  inspire  dread.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  4  from  because  Dr.  Nae- 
GELSBACH  regards  as  a  needless  repetition  from 
Ixv.  12;  but  Alexander  rightly  judges  that 
the  repetition  .serves  not  only  to  connect  the  pas- 
sages as  parts  of  an  unbroken  composilion,  but 
also  to  identify  the  subjects  of  discoun^e  in  the 
two  places. — D.  M.] 

3.  Hear  the  word His  enemies,  vers. 

5,  6.  These  words  are  a  consolation  for  the 
faithful  adherents  of  Jehovali,  who  tremble  at 
His  word.  The  verb  ni3  occurs  only  in  Piel, 
and  is  found  only  here  and  Amos  vi.  3.  In  later 
Hebrew  the  word  is  emploved  of  removal,  exclu- 
sion from  the  comuiunity,  or  excommunication 
(comp.  Luke  vi.  22;  John  ix.  22;  xii.  42;  xyi. 
2).  The  Kabbis  use  the  word  'P^  to  denote  the 
lowest  of  the  three  grades  of  excommunication 
(comp.  BuxTORP,  Lex.  Chal,  p.  1303).  The 
Masoretes  connect  'OW  ]]}r>h  with  what  follows, 
because  they  could  not  conceive,  or  would  not 
admit  that  an  Israelite  was  ever  put  out  of  the 
community  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
But  this  is  what  the  for.sakers  of  Jehovah  did  in 
the  Exile  where  they  had  the  power  [?]._  And 
they  scoffingly  called  out  to  the  excommunicated: 
"Let  Jehovah  be  (appear  as)  glorious  (comp. 
Jobxiv.  21;  Ezek.  xxvii.  25),  and  we  will  (in 
consequence)  behold  with  delight  your  joy. 
They  thus  mock  the  Lord  and  their  brethren. 
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regarding  whom  they  do  not  think  that  they  will 
experience  the  joy  of  seeing  their  hopes  fulfilled. 
But  this  scoffing  misses  the  mark.  Not  those 
who  are  scoffed  at,  but  the  scoffers  will  be  put  to 
shame. — [Barnes,  Alexander  and  Kay  think 
with  VlTRiNGA  thnt  in  this  verse  we  are  brought 
down  to  New  Testament  times.  Vitringa  ap- 
plies it  "to  the  rejection  of  the  first  Christian 
converts  by  the  unbelieving  Jews:  Hear  the 
word  {or  promise)  of  .Jehovah,  ye  that  wait  for 
it  with  trembling  confidence:  your  brethren  (the 
unconverted  Jews)  who  hate  you  and  cast  you 
out  for  my  name's  .sake,  have  said  (in  so  doing): 
'Jehovah  will  be  glorious  (or  glorify  Himself  on 
your  behalf  no  doubt),  and  we  shall  witness  your 
salvation'  (a  bitter  irony  like  that  in  v.  19); 
but  they  (who  thus  speak)  shall  themselves  be 
confounded  (by  beholding  what  they  now  consi- 
der so  incredible).  The  phrase  those  hating 
you  may  be  compared  with  John  xv.  18;  xvii. 
14;  Matt.  x.  22;  1  Thess.  ii.  14;  and  casting 
you  out  with  John  xvi.  2;  and  Matt,  xviii.  17: 
for  my  name's  sake,  with  Matt.  xxiv.  9;  John 
XV.  21."  Alexander.  And  they  shall  be 
ashamed.  "How  true  this  has  been  of  the 
Jews  who  persecuted  the  early  Christians)    How 


entirely  were  they  confounded  and  overwhelmed! 
God  established  permanently  the  persecuted;  He 
scattered  the  persecutors  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Barnes.     Ver.  6.   "The  Hebrew  word  pNEf  ia 

never  applied  elsewhere  to  a  joyful  cry  or  a  cry 
of  lamentation,  but  to  the  tumult  of  war,  the 
rushing  sound  of  armies  and  the  shock  of  battle, 
in  which  sense  it  is  repeatedly  employed  by 
Isaiah.  The  enemies  here  mentioned  must  of 
course  be  those  who  had  just  been  described  as 
the  despisers  and  persecutors  of  the  brethren. 
The  description  cannot  without  violence  be  un- 
derstood of  foreign  or  external  enemies."  Alex- 
ander. Barnes  observes  here:  "1)  that  it  is 
recompense  taken  on  those  who  had  cast  out 
their  brethren  (ver.  5).  2)  It  is  vengeance  taken 
within  the  city,  and  on  the  intemai,  not  the  ex- 
ternal enemies.  3)  It  is  vengeance  taken  in  the 
midst  of  this  tumult.  All  this  is  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  scene  when  the  city  and  temple 
were  taken  by  the  Roman  armies;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of 
that  event.  It  was  the  vengeance  which  was  to 
precede  the  glorious  triumph  of  truth  and  of  the 
cause  of  the  true  religion." — D.  M.] 


7.  THE  WONDERFUL  PRODUCTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  NEW  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIFE. 

Chapter  LXVI.  7-9. 

7  Before  she  travailed,  she  brought  forth  ; 

Before  her  pain  came,  she  was  delivered  of  a  man  child. 

8  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing? 
Who  hath  seen  such  things  ? 

"Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ? 

Or  shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once  ? 

For  as  soon  as  Zion  travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  children. 

9  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth,  and  not  'cause  to  bring  forth  ?  saith  the  Lord  : 
'Shall  I  cause  to  bring  forth,  and  shut  tlie  womb?  saith  thy  God. 


>  Or,  beget. 

*  Slialla  land  he  born  in  one  dat/7 


i>  Shall  Intake  to  bear  and  restrain  t 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  With  wonderful  rapidity  Zion  will  be  .sur- 
rounded by  the  blessing  of  numerous  children 
(ver.  7).  In  other  cases  a  long  time  is  needed 
for  a  land  to  be  peopled,  for  a  family  to  expand 
into  a  nation.  But  in  the  case  of  Zion  this  will 
happen  with  incredible  quickness  (ver.  8).  Such 
is  the  power  inherent  in  that  new  principle  of 
life  which  .Jehovah  cannot  possibly  in  a  forced 
and  artificial  way  restrain  (ver.  9).— [Our  author 
speaks  of  a  new  principle  of  life  and  its  wonder- 
ful power.  The  Prophet,  however,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  new  principle  of  life,  but  of  the 
working  of  .Jehovah  Himself — D.  M.] 

2.  Before   she   travailed saith   thy 

God,  vers.  7-9. — [While  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding verses  speak  of  judgment  falling  on  the 


disobedient  and  rebellious  mass  of  the  people,  we 
learn  here  how  the  Israel  of  God  shall  receive  a 
sudden  and  unexampled  enlargement.  VlTBlNGA 
sees  here  a  prophecy  of  the  vocation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  of  their  accession  to  the  Church,  while 
the  unbelieving  Jews  are  cast  off. — D.  M.] — We 
have  here  in  the  main  the  same  thought  which 
the  Prophet  had  expressed,  xlix.  18  .sqq.;  liv.  1 
sqq.;  Ix.  4  sqq.  Here  he  makes  specially  promi- 
nent the  rapidity  and  suddenness  with  which, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  Zion  will 
be  enlarged,  and  this  he  does  most  ingeniously  and 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  Isaiah.  D'^Dn 
to  let  dip  away,  is  used  as  Piel  xxxiv.  15  (comp. 
Job  xxi.  10).     "^yi  must  in  this  connection  be 


CHAP.  LXVI.  10-14. 
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primarily  ciiosen  to  intimate  that  the  birth  takes 
place  easily  and  quiclsly,  though  the  child  ia  a 
male.  For  male  children  are  wont  to  be  larp;er 
and  stronger;  hence  their  birth  is  attended  with 
more  difficulty.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the 
Prophet  does  not  think  of  the  birth  of  a  single 
child  in  a  literal  sense.  In  ver.  8  he  puts  rcja 
for  "13'.    He  means,  therefore,  that  13T  should  be 

T  T  '  '  TT 

taken  collectively,  and  at  the  same  time  wishes 
to  indicate  that  this  collective  birth  is  a  male 
child  strong  and  vigorous.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  put  upon  our  place  in  Kev.  xii.  5,  which 
latter  passage  evidently  refers  to  the  one  before 
us.  However  erroneous  it  would  be  to  apply  this 
solely  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  would  in  my  opi- 
nion be  equally  one-sided  to  exclude  the  latter. 
For  does  not  the  whole  New  Testament  blessing 
of  abundance  of  children  begin  with  the  birth 
of  Christ?  Without  the  birth  of  Christ  this 
blessing  could  not  be  realized.  "  Unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,"  the  Prophet  had 
said  ix.  5.  And  to  this  child  is  promised  "  in 
crease  of  government,"  consequently,  a  populous 
and  mighty  kingdom, — this  child,  with  what  be- 
longs to  it,  is  it  not  a  male,  strong  child  ?  I  look 
upon  it  as  possible  that  the  Prophet  had  here 
before  him  his  earlier  utterance  ix-  5.  [This 
view  is  in  accordance  with  the  Targum  :  "  Before 
distress  cometh  upon  her,  she  shall  be  redeemed : 
and  before  trembling  cometh  upon  her,  as  travail 
upon  a  woman  with  child,  her  king  shall  be 
revealed." — D.  M.].  Such  a  case  never  before 
occurred  that  a  land  ('|'^X  must  denote  here  both 
land  and  people,  the  idea  of  the  people  being 
predominant,  and  hence  the  word  is  used  as  a 
miusculine,  comp.  on  xiv.  17)  or  nation  suddenly, 
all  at  once  arose.     ["  The  causative  sense  given 

to  7ni'  in  the  English  and  some  other  versions 
is  not  approved  by  the  later  lexicographers,  who 
make  it  a  simple  passive."  Alexandbe.].  How 


comes  it  that  in  the  case  of  Zion,  travailing  and 
bringing  forth  her  children  coincided  ?  Every- 
thing wa^  well  arranged  beforehand  for  the  birth. 
The  time  was  fulfilled.  The  proper  moment  had 
come.  Peter's  speech  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
and  the  conversion  of  the  three  thousand  are  facts 
in  which  the  rapidity  of  that  process  of  bringing 
forth  is  mirrored.  And  when  such  an  astonish- 
ing and  rapid  success  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  can  the  Lord  interfere  to  check  and  re- 
strain? This  is  the  meaning  of  ver.  8.  [De. 
Naegelsbaoh  interprets  the  first  part  of  ver.  9 
by  describing  the  process  of  parturition  with  a 
particularity  which  some  would  thinlc  hardly  in 
accordance  with  good  taste.  It  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  explanation  of  Gesenids  in  his  Lexi- 
con :  '' Shall  I  cause  to  break  open  (the  womb), 
and  not  cau.se  to  bring  forth?"  D.  M.].  The 
second  hemistich  of  ver.  9  repeats  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Paralldwrnas  membrorum  the  same 
thought  in  another  form.  IXJ^  is  often  used  of 
the  closing  of  the  uterus,  i.  e.,  of  the  barrenness 
of  a  woman.  But  here  it  is  not  the  making  un- 
fruitful, but  the  hindering  of  the  birth  that  is 
spoken  of.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  take  "IVJ'  in 
the  sense  of  cohibere,  retinere,  in  which  it  occurs 
frequently  elsewhere  (comp.  e.  g.,  Judges  xiii.  15, 
16).  [The  words  of  Hezekiah  are  here  almost 
taken  up  xxxvii.  3.  "  Shall  that  long  and  pain- 
ful national  history  not  have  for  its  issue  the 
birth  of  a  true  Israel?"  Kay.  ''The  meaning 
of  the  whole  is,  that  God  designed  the  great  and 
sudden  increase  of  His  Church ;  that  the  plan 
was  long  laid  ;  and  that  having  done  this,  He 
would  not  abandon  it,  but  would  certainly  effijct 
His  designs."  Babnbs.  D.  M.].  In  regard  to 
the  alternating  'IJl  IDN'  and  'K  "IDN  in  ver.  9, 
I  refer  in  general  to  the  remarlcs  on  xl.  1.  In 
I  the  place  before  us,  the  Prophet  has  certainly 
no  other  reason  for  the  change  than  a  rhetorical 
one. 


8.   THE  MATERNAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEW  ORDER  OP  LIFE. 
Chaftee  LXVL  10-14. 

10  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be  glad  "with  her,  all  ye  that  love  her : 
Eejoiee  for  joy  with  her,  all  ye  that  mourn  for  her : 

11  That  ye  may  suck,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  her  consolations ; 
That  ye  may  "milk  out,  and  be  delighted  with  the  '°  abundance  of  her  glory 

12  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river. 
And  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream : 
Then  shall  ye  suck,  ye  shall  be  borne  upon  ^her  sidea, 
And  be  dandled  upon  her  knees. 

13  "As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
So  will  I  comfort  you ; 

And  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem.  _ 

14  And  when  ye  see  this,  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
And  your  bones  shall  flourish  like  'an  herb : 
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And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be  known  Howard  his  servants. 
And  his  indignation  Howard  his  enemies. 


1  Or,  brightness. 

*  over  her.  •>  suck. 


"  bosom. 


^  the  hip. 


^  As  a  man. 


'  fresh  grass. 


^  on. 


TEXTUAL   AND 

Ver.  10.  Vjl  with  3  of  the  object  is  the  common  con- 
struction, comp.  Ixv.  19;  ProT.  sxiv.  17.  WWD  W^W. 
On  this  connection  of  a  verb  with  a  substantive  instead 
of  the  infinitive  absolute  comp.  xxii.  17,  18-  xxiv.  19,  22; 
xlii.  17. 

Ver.  12.  The  Ma^oretes  take  D'U  1133  as  the  object 
of  both  clauses,  and  consequently  □  wli/  "IHJ  =  a  river 

T  T  T 

which  is  peace,  a  peaceful  river.  But  this  is  artificial. 
^p}Ji^  is  Palpal  from  J^^t^.  The  word  is  one  which  is 
used  especially  by  Isaiah.  It  is  found  besides  here  vi. 
10  ;  xi.  8  ;  xxix.  9  (bis). 

Ver.  14.  There  should  properly  be  a  ^3  before  DIH^'IV 
But  the  thrice-repeated  conjunction  Vav  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  verse,  as  it  were,  governed  the  flow 


GRAMMATICAL. 

of  speech,  and  carried  it  over  the  syntax.  Therefore 
n_J711J1  stands  as  resumption  of  Dn'X"l»  which  is  for 
'S  Dn'NI.    I  therefore  talje  tyjyi  to  njmfln  as  apa- 

V     •     :  T  :  T  :  -    :   • 

renthesis  which  is  intended  to  declare  by  what  emo- 
tions that  "seeing"  will  be  accompanied.  [But  it  is 
much  easier,  with  the  E.  V.,  to  supply  the  pronoun  this 
or  it,  meaning  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  after  Dn^Nl, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  assuming  a  break  in 
the  sentence  and  a  parenthesis.— D.  M.].  In  the  clause 
'J^'flK  "  T  we  have  to  take  nx  as  apreposition,  while 
before  V3'N  it  marks  the  accusative,  [In  the  E.  V.  oyi 
is  regarded  as  a  noun.  But  the  noun  would  have  Pat- 
tach  under  its  first  syllable.  The  verb  governs  the  ac- 
cusative.—D.  M.]. 


EXEGETICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


1.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  all  the  friends 
of  Jerusalem,  who  had  before  mourned  over  her, 
are  now  justly  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  her 
(ver.  10),  and  gloriously  to  participate  in  her 
happiness  (ver.  11).  For  the  Lord  will  turn  to 
her  peace  and  all  glory  in  abundance;  the  Israel- 
ites will  be  treated  with  the  tenderest  care  (ver. 
12).  The  Lord  Himself  will  comfort  them  with 
a  mother's  love  {ver.  13).  Then  they  shall  have 
joy,  and  the  Lord's  hand  will  be  manifest  on 
them  ;  but  His  enemies  will  be  made  to  feel  the 
indignation  of  the  Lord  (ver.  14). 

2.  Rejoice  ye His  enemies. — Vers.  10- 

14.  The  joy  at  .Jerusalem's  prosperity  is  also  the 
condition  of  participation  in  that  prcsperity. 
For  he  who  has  not  mourned  with  .Jerusalem  .and 
does  not  rejoice  with  her  will  not  be  regarded  as 
her  child,  and  is  not  suffered  to  satiate  himself 
with  delight  on  her  maternal  breast.     This  is,  I 

think,  the  meaning  of  [J'n?  ver.  11.  ["  Jeru- 
salem is  thought  of  as  a  mother,  and  the  rich 
con.solation  (not  in  word  but  in  deed)  which  she 
receives  (li.  3)  as  the  milk  which  comes  into  her 
breasts  {1\0  as  Ix.  16),  with  which  she  now 
nourishes  her  children  abundantly."  Del.].  The 
image  of  suckling  to  designate  the  most  loving 
and  assiduous  care,  has  been  already  before  us 
xlix.  23;  Ix.  16.  We  should  rather  expect  the 
consolations  of  her  breast ;  but  the  putting 

of  liy  first  is  the  effect  of  the  idea  of  sucking 
being  before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  ["Sack 
and  be  satisfied,  milk  out  and  enjoy 
yourselves,  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of 
hendiadys,  meaning  suck  to  satiety,  and  milk 
out  with  delight ;  but  no  such  change  in  the 
form  of  translation  is  required  or  admissible." 
Alexander.  D.  M.].  The  word  T't,  which 
stands  parallel  with  Its',  is  found  besides  here 
only  Ps.  1.  11 ;  Ixxx.  14.  Its  signification  is  still 
disputed.  Some  take  W=:]''X  in  the  significa- 
tion mic7,re,  emicarc,  and  hpnce  '"|  =  lac  ex  vhere 


radiatim  defiuens  (Scheoeder,  Gbsen.).  [So 
Gesen.  in  I'hes.  ;  but  in  Lexicon  he  gives  the 
meaning,  full  breast.  D.  M.].  But  the  signifi- 
cation of  shining  forth,  belongs  essentially  to 
I'sy,  |"y^  whence  ]"V,  ^  shining  plate,  a.  flower,  a 
glittering  feather.  TI,  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
according  to  the  meaning  of  its  root,  which  oc- 
curs in  Syriac,  though  not  in  Hebrew,  id  quod 
movetur,  that  which  moves  itself  to  and  fro. 
Hence  V],  Ps.  1.  11 ;  Ixxx.  14,  the  beasts  that 
move  about  on  the  field.  Hence  here,  too,  V\  is 
synonymous  with  mamma,  the  breast  that  moves 
this  way  and  that.  So  Dblitzsch.  [Delitzsch 
assigns  to  V\  the  meaning  abundance  ( Ueber- 
schwang)  as  the  E.  V.,  does,  and,  moreover,  he 
expressly  states  that  the  parallelism  does  not  force 
us  to  give  to  the  word  the  signification  of  teats, 
dugs.  See  his  comment,  in  loc.  2  Ed.  D.  M.]. 
The  joy  to  which  the  Prophet,  ver.  10,  summons 
the  friends  of  Jerusalem  is  well-founded.  For 
the  Lord  Himself  declares  that  He  will  extend, 
(direct)  to  Jerusalem  peace,  the  highest  of  all 
inward  blessings,  as  a  river  (comp.  xlviii.  18  ; 

viii.  7),  and  as  a  torrent  ( 'llj,  Arabic  Wadi, 
comp.  XXX.  28)  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  comprehends  all  desirable  outward  things 
(comp.  xvi.  14;  xvii.  4;  xxi.  16;  xxxv.  2). 
And  because  the  Prophet  has  here  before  his 
mind  the  image  of  maternal  love  and  solici- 
tude on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a 
child's  wants,  he  adds  here,  and  ye  shall  suck. 
Herewith  he  points  back  to  ver.  1 1,  where  he  hiid 
designated  Jerusalem  as  the  source  of  consolations. 
Here  he  tells  us  that  the  spring  of  that  spring 
win  be  the  Lord.  But  that  maternal  care  is  not 
restricted  to  the  affording  of  nourishment.     The 

children  shall  also  be  faithfully  carried  (nX~7i' 
on  the  hip,  after  the  common  oriental  custom, 
Ix.  4).  They  will  also  be  lovingly  played  with, 
caressed,  and  rocked  on  the  knees.     The  Lord 
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here  again  ascribes  to  Himself  maternal  love  and 
maternal  conduct  (comp.  xlii.  14;  xlvi.  3  sq. ; 
xlix.  15).  _  Is  the  term  t?  S  to  be  pressed  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  it  ought,  for  it  contains  a  tine  climax. 
A  mother  who  comforts  her  child  is  an  affecting 
image.  But  a  mother's  love  is  still  more  glori- 
ously displayed  when  it  shows  itself  to  be  strong 
enough  to  raise  up  again  the  son,  the  strong  man, 
who  is  bowed  down  by  misfortune.  ["  The  E.  V. 
here  dilutes  a  man  to  one.  The  same  liberty 
is  taken  by  many  other  versions.  Bat  comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  67 ;  Judges  xvii.  2;  1  Kings  xix.  19, 
20,  and  the  affecting  scenes  between  Thetis  and 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad."— Alexander.  "The 
Prophet  now  thinks  of  the  people  as  one  man. 
Before  he  had  thought  of  them  as  children.  Is- 
rael is  as  a  man  returned  from  a  foreign  country, 
escaped  from  bondage,  full  of  sad  recollections, 
which  are  wholly  obliterated  in  the  maternal 
arms  of  divine  love  yonder  in  Jerusalem,  the 
dear  home,  which  even  in  a  strange  land  was  the 
home  of  their  thoughts." — Delitzsch.     "The 


in  Jerusalem  suggests  the  only  means  by  which 
these  blessings  are  to  be  secured,  viz.,  a  union  of 
affection  and  of  interest  with  the  Israel  of  God  to 
whom  alone  they  are  promised."  Alexander. — 
D.  M.].  The  beginning  of  ver.  14  recalls  Ix.  5. 
In  this  place,  too,  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet  is, 
that  what  Jerusalem  shall  see  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  Jehovah  (jn  His  friends  and 
foes.  For  the  aim  and  scope  of  all  divine  train- 
ing is  that  God  may  be  known  from  all  nature  and 
history  as  the  supreme  good  (comp.  xli.  20  ;  xlii. 
12  sqq. ;  xliii.  10  sqq. ;  xlv.  3  sqq.  et  saepe).  The 
heart,  the  centre  of  life,  shall  rejoice,  the 
bones,  the  parts  forming  the  periphery,  will 
shoot  as  young  grass,  i.  e.,  they  will  feel  them- 
selves excited  to  fresh,  vigorous  manifestation  of 
life  (comp.  xliv.  4;  Iviii.  11 ;  Ixi.  3).  [The  latter 
part  of  the  verse  is  "  in  accordance  with  the  Pro- 
phet's constant  practice  of  presenting  the  salva- 
tion of  God's  people  as  coincident  and  simultane- 
ous with  the  destruction  of  His  enemies."  Albx- 
DBB. — D.  M.]. 


9.    GENERAL   PICTURE   OF  THE   TIME   OF   THE  END  AS  THE  TIME  OF  JUDG- 
MENT TO  LIFE  AND  TO  DEATH. 

Chapter  LXVI.  15-24. 

15  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire, 
And  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind, 

To  render  his  anger  with  fury, 
And  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire. 

16  "For  by  fire  aud  by  his  sword 
Will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh  : 

And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many. 

17  They  that  sanctify  themselves  and  purify  themselves  'in  the  gardens, 
'Behind  one  tree  in  the  midst, 

Eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,    • 
Shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the  Lord. 

18  "For  I  know  their  works  and  their  thoughts  : 

It  shall  come,  that  I  will  gather  all  nations  aud  tongues ; 
And  they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory. 

19  And  I  will  set  a  sign  among  them. 

And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations, 

To  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow, 

To  Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  ofi", 

That  have  not  heard  my  ''fame. 

Neither  have  seen  my  glory  ; 

And  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles. 

20  And  th3y  shall  bring  all  your  brethren /or  an  ofiering  unto  the  LoBD 
Oat  of  all  nations 

Upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  ^litters. 

And  upon  mules,  and  upon  'swift  beasts. 

To  my  holy  mountain  'Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord, 

As  the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  ofiering 

In  a  clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

21  'And  I  will  also  take  of  them 

For  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord. 
45 
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22  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make. 
Shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lokd, 

So  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain. 

23  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  '''from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
And  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 

(Shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

24  And  they  sh^ll  go  forth,  and  look 

Upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me : 

For  their  worm  shall  not  die, 

Neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched; 

And  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh. 

1  Or,  one  after  another. 

8  Heh.  from  new  moon  to  hiS  new  moon^  and  from  Sabbath  to  his  Sabbath. 


2  Or.  coachee. 


»  For  by  fire  Jehovah  contends  and  by  his  sword  with  all  flesh.  b  for  the  gardens  behind  one  in  the  midst. 

o  But  I their  works  and  their  thoughts it  is  come  that  they  gather  alt  nations,  etc. 

d  report.  "  dromedaries.  '  t  ^  Jerusalem. 

K  And  also  of  them  will  I  take  to  (as  an  addition  to)  the  priests,  to  the  Levites. 
*>  monthly  at  new  moon,  and  weekly  on  the  Sabbath. 


TEXTUAL    AND 

Ver.  15.  The  words  VH^DID  HSIDjI  occur  exactly 
as  here  Jer.  iv.  13.  There,  too,  ihey  stand  as  second 
subject  of  the  verb  ri7J,'\  which  is  first  in  order.  Jere- 
miah quotes  there  Hab.  i.  8  also.  n^.'DI'D  is  never  used 
by  Jeremiah  elsewhere;    he  employs  the  word  22"^ 

'xvii.  25;  xxii.  4;  xlvi  9;  xlvii.  3;  1.  ^7;  li.  21).  But 
Isaiah  uses  rUDlO  three  times,  namely  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  18, 
in  addition  to  the  present  ease.    HS^Di  too,  is  never 

T 

elsewhere  used  by  Jeremiah.  He  employs  always  in- 
stead of  it  "1J;D  (xxiii.  19;  xxv.  32;  xxx.  23)  and  n"l^D 
(xxiii.  19;  xxx  23).  But  Isaiah  has  n310  five  times, 
including  the  present  place,  v.  "28  ;  xvii.  13  ;  xxi.  1;  xxix. 
6.  On  these  grounds  we  can  maintain  that  the  words  in 
Jeremiah  are  a  quotation  from  the  place  before  us. 

Ver.  16.  fix  is  not  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  but  a 
preposition  as  1  Sam.  xii.  7;  Jer.  ii.  35;  Ezek.  xvii.  20; 
XX.  35  sq. ;  xxxviii.  22  ;  Jer.  xxv.  31.  This  last  place  re- 
calls forcibly  the  one  before  us. 

Ver.  17.  I  hold  this  verse  to  be  interpolated  by  the 
same  hand  wliich  inserted  Ixiv.  9  sqq. ;  Ixv.  3-5,  11  ; 
Ixvi.  36-6.  My  reasons  are,  1)  The  special  mention  of 
the  Israelites  who  had  apostatized  to  heathenism  is  not 
at  all  necessary  in  this  connection.  For  vers.  In  and 
10  speak  of  the  general  judgment  extending  to  all  flesh 
(ver.  16).  Fnr  what  purpose  then  this  particular  speci- 
fication of  a  single  class  of  men  ?  [Criticism  of  this  kind 
is  not  worthy  of  our  auth(,r.  We  might  apply  it  to  es- 
ta]jlish  the  spuriousness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
course recorded  in  Malt,  xxv.  31-46.  There,  too,  is  an 
account  of  the  judgment  of  all  nations.  Yet  only  a  class 
of  persons  guilty  of  a  particular  sin  of  omission  is  con- 
demned by  the  Judge.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Prophet  had  their  reasons  for  particularly 
SDCcifying  a  certain  cVass  of  men  as  the  objects  of  di- 
vine judgment — .j.  M.].  2)  This  verse,  as  Ixv.  3,  11, 
contains  clear  allusion  to  foreign,  in  particular,  to  Baby- 


GRAMMATICAL 

Ionian  heathenism.  Such  an  allusion  is  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  from  the  stand-point  of  Isaiah.  For 
Isaiah  sees  into  the  distant  future,  it  is  true,  but  he  does 
not  .see  as  a  person  standing  near.  He  does  not  distin- 
guish specific,  individual  features.  [In  his  remarks  on 
Ixv.  4  De.  Naegelsbach  admits  that  there  is  no  evidence 
outside  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  the  Babylonians  either 
oflfered  swine  in  sacrifice,  or  used  them  for  food.  There 
is  really  nothing  mentioned  in  this  verse  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  specifically  Babylonian  The  gardens 
were  connected  with  idolatrous  worship  practised  by 
the  Israelites  at  home.  See  Isa.  i.  29.  The  statement 
that  the  Prophet  could  not  foresee  the  prar-tices  here 
mentioned  depends  on  the  erroneous  theory  of  pro- 
phecy which  Dr.  Nakget,sbach  has  adopted,  and  wliich 
is  animadverted  on  in  the  Introduction,  pp,  17, 18,  foot- 
note.— D.  M.].  3)  The  words  are  very  appropriate  in 
the  mouth  of  an  exile  who  thought  that  he  must  apply 
particularly  to  the  renegades  of  his  time  the  threaten- 
ing of  judgment  contained  in  vers.  15  and  16.  [But  the 
words  are  quite  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  and  we  are  not  warranted  to  assume  that  these 
forms  of  idolatry  were  practised  by  the  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon. Unless  Isaiah  is  supposed  to  testify  to  this  fact, 
we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  In  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
the  people  were  cured  of  their  propensity  to  gross  ido- 
latry,—D.  M.].  4)  The  singular  phrase  "11^3  inX  IPK 
clearly  betrays  a  foreign,  later  hand ;  and  the  manifest 
corruption  of  the  text  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  18  is  also 
to  he  regarded  as  an  indication  of  changes  in  the  origi- 
nal text.  [The  occurrence  of  the  singular  phrase  re- 
ferred to  is  no  sign  of  the  hand  of  an  interpolator,  who 
would  rather  be  careful  to  avoid  saying  what  would  be 
obscure  and  ambiguous.  An  interpolator,  too,  who  un- 
derstood Hebrew,  would  hardly  have  left  the  difficulty 
complained  of  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  18.— D.  M.]. 


EXEnETTCAT,    AND    CRITICAL. 


1.  Tlip,  Prophet  here,  too,  represents  the  future 
nnrler  tlie  forms  of  the  present.  He  sets  forth  its 
leading  features,  and  again  brings  together  what 
i^^  bomotreneous  without  regard  to  intervening 
ftpac'^s  of  time.  He  begins,  vers.  15  16,  and  18, 
by  describing  the  judgment  of  retribution  on  the 


wicked.  [On  ver.  17  Bee  under  Text,  and  Oram.']. 
The  Prophet  surveys  together  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  judgment.  As  we  see  from  ver.  19,  the 
beginning  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  for  him 
the  judgment  on  Israel.  He,  therefore,  vers.  19 
sqq.,  teila  what  shall  take  place  after  the  destiuc- 
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tiou  of  the  visible  theocracy.  He  beholds  a  sign 
set  in  Israel.  We  clearly  perceive  here  in  the 
light  of  the  fulfilment  what  he  only  obscurely,  as 
through  a  mist,  descried.  He  intends  liim  who 
is  set  for  a  sign  that  is  spoken  against.  After 
this  sign  has  appeared  and  been  rejected,  the 
judgment  begins  ou  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  Per- 
sons escaped  from  this  great  catastrophe  go  to  the 
heathen  to  publish  to  them  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  19).  And  the  heathen  world  turns  to  Je- 
hovah, and  in  grateful  love  brings  along  with  it 
to  the  holy  mountain  the  scattered  members  of 
Israel  that  had  been  visited  with  judgment.  These 
are  as  a  meat-offering  which  Jehovah  receives 
from  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles  as  willingly  as  He 
welcomes  a  pure  meat-offering  from  the  hand  of 
an  Israelite  (ver.  20).  And  then  from  Gentiles 
and  Jews  a  new  race  arises.  The  wall  of  separa- 
tion is  removed.  The  Lord  takes  priests  and 
Levites  indiscriminately  from  both  (ver.  21). 
The  new  life  which  throbs  in  men,  as  well  as 
in  heaven  and  earth,  is  eternal  life.  Hence  (he 
new  race  of  men  stand  on  the  new  earth  and  under 
the  new  heaven  eternally  before  the  Lord  (ver. 
22).  And  all  flesh  will  then  render  to  the  Lord 
true  worship  forever  (ver.  23).  But  the  wicked, 
of  whom  the  Prophet  had  declared  at  the  close  of 
the  first  and  second  Enuead  that  they  have  no 
peace,  will  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  the 
blessed,  to  be  a  prey  of  the  undying  worm  and 
unquenchable  fire,  and  an  object  of  abhorrence. 

2.  For,  behold,  the  LORD my  glory. 

— Vers.  ]  5-18.  The  Prophet  sees  the  Lord  come 
to  judgment  in  flaming  fire,  and  he  beholds  His 
chariots  rush  along  as  a  tempest.  The  image  ia 
here,  as  Ps.  xviii.  9, 13,  borrowed  from  a  thunder- 
storm. It  appear.s  to  me  better  to  regard  V/UJID 
as  second  subject  to  N3'  than  to  supply  in  the 
translation  the  substantive  verb.  For  the  chariots 
are  not  in  themselves  like  a  stormy  wind,  but 
their  rolling  is  compared  with  the  rushing  of  a 
tempest.  The  plural  is  certainly  the  proper  plu- 
ral. For  as  an  earthly  commander  of  an  army 
is  accompanied  by  many  chariots,  so  too  is  the 
"Lord  of  hosts."  Kleinert  justly  observes 
on  Hab.  iii.  that  the  elements,  clouds  and  winds, 
as  media  of  manifestation)  are  compared  with  Je- 
hovah's horses  and  chariots.  In  Ps.  civ.  3  the 
Lord  is  expressly  described  as  He  who  "  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot."  ^X  ^^^^  cannot  possibly 
denote  here  as  Job  ix.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  to  take 
awa/y  wrath.  Here  retribution  is  the  subject  of 
discourse.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  places 
such  as  Hos.  xii.  3,  where  3'iyn  standing  alone 
means  to  recompense,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  41,  43, 
where  it  is  joined  with  Dpi  in  like  signification. 
In  the  day  of  judgment  they  who  have  sown  evil 
must  reap  the  -wrath  of  God  as  necessary  harvest 
(comp.  Gal.  vi.  7).  God  will  render  his  anger 
to  them  in  the  form  of  HDn,  i.  e.,  of  burning 
fury  (comp.  xlii.  25;  lix.  181,  and  his  rebuke 
(comp.  XXX.  17;  1.  2;  li.  20),  in  flames  of  fire 
(comp.  xiii.  8;  xxix.  6;  xxx.  30).  Fire  must  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  the  violence  of  the  divine 
wrath,  but  also  as  a  real  instrument  of  judgment. 
For  the  first  judgment  of  the  world  was  accom- 
plished by  water  (Gen.  vii.),  the  second  will  be  ef- 
fected by  fire.  At  the  first  act  of  the  second  judgment 


of  the  world,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  fire 
was  not  wanting  (comp.  Joseph.  S.J.  VI.  7,  2;  o, 
5) .  With  fire  and  sword,  igTieferroque,  the  Lord 
judges.  ["  What  is  here  said  of  fire,  sword  and 
slaughter,  v/as  fulfilled  not  only  as  a  figurative 
prophecy  of  general  destruction,  but  in  its  strictest 
sense  in  the  terrific  carnage  which  attended  the 
extinction  of  the  Jewish  .State,  of  which,  more 
emphatically  than  of  any  other  event  outwardly 
resembling  it,  it  might  be  said  that  many  were 
the  slain  of  Jehovah."  Alexander.  D. 
M.].  Ver.  17.  Here  people  are  spoken  of,  who 
make  a  religious  consecration  of  themselves  by 
sanctifying  (comp.  xxx.  29 ;  Ixv.  6 ;  Ex.  xix. 
22;  Numb.  xi.  18  et  saepe)  and  purifying  them- 
selves ("intDO  in  Isaiah  only  here,  comp.  Lev. 
xiv.  4,  7,  8  et  saepe;  Ezra  vi.  20 ;  Neh.  xii.  30; 

xiii.  22).     They  do  this  niilJn"''??  -(comp.  i.  29, 
30 ;  Ixi.  11  ;  Ixv.  3).    The  preposition  7X  might 
be  taken,  with  Hahn,  as  a  case  of  consir.  praeynans, 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  the  idea  of  motion  to 
a  place  latent  in  the  verbs  inDH  and  U'lDnH. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  /K  in  the  sense  of  "  in 
relation  to,  in  respect  to,"  i.  e.  ^  for  (comp.  e.  g., 
1  Sam.  i.   27  ;    Ezek.  vi.   10).     [In   performing 
their  lustrations  they  have  respect  to  the  gardens 
as  places  of  worship.     Transl.Tte:    that   purify 
themselves   for    the    gardens,   not  in   the 
gardens  as  in  the  E.  V. — D.  M.].     The  words 
]li13  inx  "inK  are  very  obscure.     The  old  trans- 
lators (LXX.,  Tako.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Theodoret, 
Symmaohus,  Hieronymus)  were  evidently  puz- 
zled with  the  text,  and  conjectured  its  meaning  ra- 
ther than  explained  it  according  to  certain  princi- 
ples. Th  e  later  interpreters  can  l?e  cl  assified  accord- 
ing to  what  they  understand  by  ^^K  (nnx,  nnx^ 
thelastisthereadingofthe  K'ri).   See.  Schmidt 
and  BocHART  think  (after  Saadia)  of  one  of 
the  trees,  or  of  a  reservoir  in  the  garden,  behind 
or  in  which  the  lustration  was  performed.  Others 
refer  inx  to  an  idol.     Aeenezra   thinks  that 
nnx  (K'ri)  is  Astarte.     Very  many  interpreters 
(after  Scawger)  take  inx  to  be  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  divinity,  'AducSof,  who  is  called  in  EusE- 
Bius  {Praep.  Ev.  I.  10)    King  of  gods.      And 
this  explanation  has  been  the  rather  adopted,  be- 
cause Macroeius  (Saturn.  I.  23)  gives  as  the 
meaning  of  this  name  "  unus;"  a  statement  which 
is  manifestly  owing  to  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  language.     Clerious  sees  in  rinx  the  name 
'Exdr?!.      Ben.    Carpzov,  who    is  followed  by 
Hahn  and  Maurer,  understands  an  idol  of  some 
kind.     Stier,  not  satisfied  with  Antichrist,  who 
is  thought  of  by  Netbi-er,  understands  under  the 
one  the  ''idol  of  the  world  in  the  strictest  .sense, 
whose  place  of  concealment  ia  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge  in   the   midst   of   (he   garden."      Majtjs 
{(Eeon.  p.  984)  takes  inN  inx  in  the  sense  of 
praeter   iinum,  i.   e.,  beside    the    only  true   God 
(Deut.  vi.  4)  they  follow  an  idol  set  in  the  midst. 
But  this  meaning  the  words  will  not  bear.     That 
explanation  has  most  in  its  favor,  which  refers 
inx  to  a  human  being.     Here  we  must  set  aside 
as  philologically  (mtenable  the  view  which,  after 
the  Targ.   Jon.,   and   the  Syriac,  would  in  any 
way  bring  out  the  sense  alius  post  alium.     A  fter 
the  example  of  Pfeifer  in  the  Dubia  Vexata,  it  is 
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better  to  understand  a  pei-son  placed  in  the  midst 
who  acted  as  leader,  initiator,  or  hierophant.    So 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,   Hbndewbek,  Beck,  Um- 
BREiT,  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Seinecke,  Rohl- 
ING.     ■^.in3  is  understood   by  HiTZiG,  Hende- 
WBEK,  Beck,  Umbeeit,  Ewald  of  the  middle 
of  the  house,  the  impluvium,  the  court.  But  Kno- 
bel, Delitzsch,  Seinecke,  Rohling  think  of 
the    hierophant  standing  in  the  midst,  so  that 
"^ri*<  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the   local  sense, 
but  in  that  of  acting  after,  or  imitation.   Ewald 
proposes  instead  of  IPIN  TPIX  to  read  a  double 
iHN :    Boettchee  would  strike  out  the  words 
Tnx  "ins.     Cheyne  regards  the  place  as  quite 
corrupt.     It  seems  to  me  that    the  words   inS 
1in3  nn*<  are  either  a  corrupt  reading,  or  a  later 
expression  current  in  those  Babylonian  forms  of 
worship.     But  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
explain  their  meaning  satisfactorily.   [That  Baby- 
lonian rites  are  here  referred   to  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption.     Of  the  interpretations  put  upon  the 
statement  that   purify  themselves   for    the 
gardens  after  one  in  the  midst, the  one  most 
entitled  to  our  acceptance  is  that  which   regards 
it  as  descriptive  of  a  crowd  of  devotees  surround- 
ing their  priest  or  leader,  and  doing   after  him 
the  rites  which  he  exhibits  for  their  imitation. 
Delitzsch  is  so  satisfied  with  this  explanation 
that  he  declares  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.    The  use  of  inS,  one,  has  its  reason  in 
the   opposition   of  the   one   leader  of 'the  cere- 
monies to  the   many  repeaters  of  the  rites  after 
him.  D.  M.].     'I'n  ^U>■2  ''7JX  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  1310'.     Comp.  on  Ixv.  4.     ]'p2{  stands 
frequently  in  Leviticus  parallel  with  '\"}p,,  reptile, 
e.  g.,  Lev.   xi.  20,  comp.   ibid,  vers    10,  23,  41. 
Probably,  then,  reptiles,  such  as  the  snail,  lizard 
and   the  like,  are  here  chiefly  intended.     133^ 
is  the  mouse  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  29  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  4 
sqq. ).     On  edible  mice,  or  rats  (glires)  see  De- 
litzsch, Oomment.  in  loc,  BoCHAKT,  Hieroz.  II. 
p.    432  sqq.,   Heez.    R.-Encijd.  XIV.    p.    602. 
["  The  actual  use  of  any  kind  of  mouse  in  the 
ancient  heathen  rites  has  never  been  established, 
the  modern  allegations  of  the  fact  being  founded 
on  the   place    before    us."    Alexandee.     This 
cominentator  contends  that  the   Prophet  is  still 
treating  of  the  excision  of  the  Jews  and  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Gentiles.     And  although  the  gen- 
eration of  Jews  "upon  whom  the  final  blow  fell 
were  hypocrites,  not  idolaters,  the  misdeeds  of 
their  fathers  entered  into   the  account,  and  they 
■were  cast  off  not  merely  as  the  murderers  of  the 
Lord  of  Life,  but  as  apostates  who  insulted  Je- 
hovah to  His  face  by  bowing  down  to  stocks  and 
Btone'f,  in    grovee   and    gardens,  and  by   eating 
swine's  flesh,  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse." 
Isaiah  would   naturallv  make  prominent,  in  as- 
signing the  causes  of  divine  judgment,  the  most 
flagrant  transgressions  of  the  Jaw  that  prevailed 
in  his  own  time.     We  have  had  many  examples 
of  his  practice  to  depict  the  future  in  the  colors 
of  the  present. — D.  M.].     Ver.  18   is  very  diffi- 
cult.    It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  obtain  an 
appropriate  sense  from  the  text  as  it  stands.     I 
must  therefore  hold   it  to  be  corrupt.     The  old 
versions  do  not  enable  us  to  detect  any  corruption 
that  has  taken  place  since  they  were  made.  They 


all  give  such  translations  that  they  evidently  sup- 
pose the  present  Masoretic  text.  They  all  use 
the  first  person  in  the  rendering  of  nX3.  But 
this  does  not  justify  our  inferring  a  difierence  of 
text.  It  is  merely  a  free  translation.  The  predi- 
cate to  'JJXl  is  wanting.      Some  would  supply 

''"?>'X  t^^  "^^  ^-  V-]'  °^  ''P?-  (Delitzsch),  as 
was  done  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  LXX.  But 
is  it  possible  that  the  writer  omitted  the  predi- 
cate? ["The  ellip.sis  is  like  that  in  Virgil  Quos 
ego  {Aen.  I.  139),  and  belongs  to  the  rhelorical 
figure  of  aposiopesis :  and  I,  their  ■works 
and  thoughts— (will  know  to  punish)."  De- 
litzsch. If  an  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied,  there 
is  none  more  facile  than  that  assumed  in  the 
English  ver.sion,  and  which  can  plead  the  support 
of  the  Targum.  But  it  seems  to  me  better  to  re- 
tain the  aposiopesis  of  the  original,  with  Kno- 
bel, EwAL.!),  Alexander  and  Kay.  The  last 
mentioned  has  this  remark :  ''  The  sentence  is 
interrupted ;  as  if  it  were  too  great  a  condescen- 
sion to  comment  on  tlieir  folly, — so  soon  to  be 
made  evident  by  the  course  of  events.  And  I 
— as  for  their  ■storks  and  their  thoughts, 
the  time  cometb  for  gathering  all  na- 
tions."— D.  M.].  So  much  can  be  seen  from 
ver.  18,  that  God's  judgments  will  rest  on  a  bring- 
ing to  light  not  only  of  the  works,  but  also  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  (Hebr.  iv.  12).  nX3  is  ac- 
cording to  the  accents  to  be  taken  as  a  participle. 
The  feminine  is  to  be  understood  in  a  neuter 
sense  [i.  e.,  it  is  used  impersonally].  N3  stands 
for  the  arrival  of  the  right  moment:  it  is  come 
to  this  that  all  nations,  ete.,  comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  8. 

The  words  D'Un-'73-nN  ]*3p  seem  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  Joel  iv.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prophet  Zephaniah  (iii.  8)  seems  to  have  had 
this  place  of  Isaiah  before  him.     The  expression 

mjtyvDl  D'ljn"7D  does  not  occur  exactly  else- 
where. We  can  compare,  on  the  one  hand.  Gen. 
X.  20,  31  (comp.  ver.  5),  on  the  other,  Dan.  iii. 
4,  7,  29,  31:  v.  19;  vi.  26;  vii.  14.  Comp.  Zech. 
viii.  23.  If  this  expression  really  belonged  to 
a  later  age,  we  should  find  in  it  a  confirmation 
of  the  supposition  that'  the  text  of  ver.  18  also 
has  been  corrupted  by  an  interpolator.  ["  Tlie 
use  of  the  word  tongues  as  an  equivalent  to  na- 
tionshas  reference  to  national  distinctionsspring- 
ing  from  diversity  of  language,  and  is  founded 
on  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31,  by  the  influence  of  which 
passage  and  the  one  before  us,  it  became  a  phrase 
of  frequent  use  in  Daniel,  whose  predictions  turn 
so  much  upon  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Dan. 
iii.  4,  7,  81 ;  v.  19).  The  representation  of  this 
form  of  speech  as  an  Aramaic  idiom  by  some 
modern  critics  is  characteristic  of  their  candor." 
Alexandee.  Some  suppose  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah which  all  nations  will  be  assembled  to  see 
to  be  a  gracious  display  of  His  glory,  and  others 
think  that  a  grand  manifestation  of  judgment 
is  here  referred  to.  In  the  preceding  part 
of  tlie  chapter  a  revelation  of  both  grace  and 
judgment  is  foretold.  We  can  take  the  expres- 
sion in  a  general  sense  for  the  revelation  of 
.lehovah's  perfections.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  If  in  this  verse  all  nations  are  repre- 
sented as  gathered,  as  having  come  to  see  the 
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glory  of  the  Lord,  where  are  the  distant  nations 
who  are  to  be  visited  according  to  the  following 
verse  by  those  that  have  escaped  from  the  judg- 
ment? The  seeming  inconsistency  is  removed, 
if  we  regard  ver.  19  as  describing  the  way  in 
which  the  nations  will  be  brought  to  see  the  glory 
of  God,  and  take  the  1  as  causal:  For  I  -will  set 
a  sign,  etc.  For  this  causal  force  of  1  comp. 
on  Ixiv.  3.  This  is  better  than  to  suppose,  with 
Delitzsch,  that  all  nations  and  tongues  in 
ver.  18  are  not  to  be  understood  of  all  nations 
without  exception. — D.  M.]. 

3.  And  I  will  set all  flesh.— Vers.  19- 

24.  [This  verse  explains  the  gathering  of  all  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  previous  verse.  The  He- 
brew often  employs  the  simple  connective  and 
where  we  would  use  for. — D.  M.].     The  iflentiou 

of  D'D''7i3,  ver.  19,  implies  that  the  judgment 
from  which  they  have  escaped  is  not  the  general 
judgment.  After  it  there  will  remain  no  nations 
on  the  earth  to  whom  the  messengers  could  come 
to  announce  Jehovah's  glory.  That  judgment, 
then,  from  which  the  messengers  have  escaped, 
must  be  only  the  first  act  of  the  general  judg- 
ment, i.  e.,  the  judgment  on  Israel.  If  we  con- 
sider this  place  in  the  light  of  fulfilment,  we  must 
take  thedestruction  of  the  theocracy  by  the  Romans 
for  this  first  act  of  the  general  judgment,  which 
the  Prophet  views  together  with  its  last  act  or  last 
acts,  just  as  our  Lord  does  in  His  oralio  escha- 
tologica,  Matth.  xxiv.  They  who  have  e.scaped  from 
that  dreadful  catastrophe  which  befalls  the  church 
of  the  Old  Covenant  are  the  church  of  the  New 
Covenant,  for  whose  flight  and  deliverance  the 
Lord  has  so  significantly  cared  in  that  discourse 
(Matth.  xxiv.  16  sqq. ).  If  this  is  the  case,  what 
opinion  have  we  to  form  regarding  the  sign, 
which  the  Lord,  according  to  the  words  com- 
mencing ver.  19,  will  set  "  among  them,"  i.  e., 
among  those  on  whom  that  first  great  act  of  judg- 
ment has  fallen  ?  The  expression  HIS  DW  occurs 
Gen.  iv.  15 ;  Ex.  x.  2;  Jer.  xxxii.  20  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
43;  cv.  27.  It  alternates  with  pj  or  niX  n©;? 
(Deut.  xiii.  2;  Josh.  ii.  12;  Judges  vi.  17;  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  17  et  saepe).  Of  these  forms  rilX  OW  is 
the  most  emphatic.  It  denotes,  we  might  say, 
setting  a  sign  as  a  monument  for  general  and  per- 
manent observation.  To  regard  this  sign  as  a 
signal  to  call  the  nations  does  not  suit  the  context 
[?],  for  the  nations  are  not  called  to  the  judgment 
upon  Israel.  The  announcement  is  rather  borne 
to  them.  Calvikt's  explanation  "  I  make  a  sign 
on  them,"  namely,  on  the  elect  for  their  deliver- 
ance, is  justified  by  the  language;  but  the  suffixes 
in  Dn3  and  Dn5  refer  to  those  who  are  judged, 
and  not  to  those  who  are  saved.  The  old  ortho- 
dox explanation,  according  to  which  the  "sign" 
is  the  Spirit  poured  out  upon  the  disciples  as  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  mission,  is  exposed  to  the 
same  objection.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  HiT- 
zio-  and  Knobel  consider  as  the  sign,  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  heathen,  a  great  slaughter,  there  is 
this  objection  that  it  is  to  the  heathen  that  they 
who  escaped  the  judgment  go.  And  when  Stier 
refers  the  sign  to  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  it 
seems  strange  that  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
sign  after  the  description  of  tlie  judgment  and  its 
■  happy   consequences,   and    they   shall   come 


and  see  my  glory.  [But  if  we  regard  the  1 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  19  as  explicative  or  caul 
sal,  this  objection  falls  away.— D.  M.].  Ewald, 
Umbrbit,  Delitzsch,  Seineckb  think  that  the 
escape  of  some  from  the  all-destroying  slaughter 
is  itself  the  miracle.  Bat  is  it  something  so  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  that  individuals  should 
escape  from  a  slaughter,  be  it  ever  so  bloody?  I 
would  not  say  with  the  Catholic  interpreters  that 
this  niX  is  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  I  think  that 
Luke  [Simeon]  when  he,  ii.  34,  speaks  of  Him 
who  is  set  for  a  sign  -which  shall  be  spoken 
against  had  our  place  before  him.  And  I  would 
refer  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  (Matth. 
xxiv.  30)  to  the  same  source.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  God,  which  Isaiah  here  announces  without 
knowing  how  it  should  be  fulfilled,  that  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  old  covenant  the  phoanix  of  the  new 
should  arise.  [Alexander,  who  sees  in  the 
D'O'vil  who  go  to  the  nations  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  were  escaped  Jews,  saved  from 
that  perverse  generation  (Acts  ii.  40),  thinks  that 
the  sign  to  be  set  denotes  "  the  whole  miraculous 
display  of  divine  power,  in  bringing  the  old  dis- 
pensation to  a  close  and  introducing  the  new,  in- 
cluding the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  all  those  signs 
and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  ii.  4),  which  Paul  calls  the 
signs  of  an  apostle  (2  Cor.  xii.  12),  and  which 
Christ  Himself  had  promised  should  follow  them 
that  believed  (Mark  xvi.  17).  All  these  were 
signs  placed  among  them,  i.  e.,  among  the  Jews, 
to  the  greater  condemnation  of  the  unbelievers, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  such  as  should  be  saved." 
But  if  we  compare  Isa.  xi.  10  and  its  connection 
with  the  place  before  ns  and  the  context,  it  would 
appear  that  Messiah  is  the  sign  here  spoken  of. — • 
D.  M.].  The  following  names  of  nations  repre- 
sent the  entire  heathen  world.  The  Prophet  de- 
signedly mentions  the  names  of  the  most  remote 
nations  to  intimate  that  to  all,  even  the  most  distant 
peoples,  the  joyful  message  (evayyeliov)  should 
come.  Respecting  Tarshish  (comp.  on  ii.  16.) 
The  name  Pul  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  people 
only  here  (as  name  of  a  person,  comp.  2  Kings 
XV.  19).  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx. 
5,  the  name  t31i3  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  117.  The  LXX.,  too,  have  in  our  place 
$ou(5.  In  the  places  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.  j  ust  cited  the 
LXX.  have  Ai/3uEf  for  mi3.  Bochaet  understands 
by  Pul  the  island  Philae.  Most  scholars  hold 
the  identity  of  7^3  and  fflS,  and  assume  either  an 
error  in  writing,  or  an  interchange  of  D  and  "7 
(Hitzig).  Regarding  0'3,  it  is  pretty  generally 
held,  after  the  LXX.,  to  be  Libyia.  Ebebs,  in- 
deed, affirms  that  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
Punt  or  Put  always  denotes  a  country  east  of 
Egypt,  namely,  Arabia.  _  We  must  in  regard  to 
this  point  defer  a  decision.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain what  people  we  have  to  understand  under 
"vh.  In  Gen.  x.  13  D'TIT  is  named  as  the  first 
son  of  Mizraim;  but  there,  too,  in  ver.  22  the 
fourth  son  of  Shem  is  called  Lud.  Ebers  holds, 
with  RoUGEMONT  (L'age  du  bronze),  the  son  of 
Shem  for  the  Lutennu,  i.  e.,  Syrians,  while  accord- 
ing to  him  the  Ludu  or  Rutu  are  the  native 
Egyptians  in  opposition  to  the  non-Egyptian  ele- 
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ments  of  the  kingdom  of  Pharaoh.  Ebebs  pro- 
perly leaves  it  undecided  whether  these  native 
Egyptians,  or  "the  fourth  son  of  Shem"  is  here 
meant.  We  cannot  apply  to  the  place  before  us 
a  strict  ethnographical  measure.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  Prophet  should  mention  the  na- 
tions of  only  one  part  of  tlie  world,  or  that  he 
should  mention  the  nations  in  regular  succes- 
sion. He  means  only  to  name  very  distant 
peoples.  Do  the  Egyptians  who  are  never 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  by  another  name 
than  D'l^'p  belong  to  these?  The  Ludim 
are  celebrated  as  archers  also  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
Under  Tubal  (Gen.  x.  2;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii. 
26;  xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  1)  the  Tibareni,  a 
tribe  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Black  Sea, 
are,  since  the  time  of  Bochakt,  su[jposed  to  be 
intended.  That  ]!'  are  the  Greeks  is  universally 
acknowledged  (comp.  Gen.  x.  2;  Ezek  x.-cvii.  13; 
Dan.  viii.  21;  Zech.  ix.  13).  There  will  take 
place  a  centrifugal  and  a  centripetal  motion. 
After  the  judgment  on  Israel,  the  holy  centre 
will  be  forsaken,  yea,  trodden  down  (Luke  xxi. 
24;  Kev.  xi.  2).  The  escaped  of  Israel  will 
carry  out  from  the  destroyed  centre  the  salvation 
of  Israel  to  the  heathen.  The  heathen  will  re- 
ceive it;  but  Israel  shall  not  be  mixed  with  them. 
— [But  the  escaped  Israelites  who  brought  salva- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  have  been  in  fact  blended 
with  the  Gentiles  who  embraced  it.  That  these 
escaped  Israelites  should  remain  distinct  from 
the  converted  Gentiles  is  not  here  affirmed. — D. 
M.] — But  when  the  time  shall  have  come  (ac- 
cording to  Paul;  "when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  have  come  in,"  Kom.  xi.  25),  a  centri- 
petal streaming  back  will  take  place,  which  will 
find  the  Israelites  still  existing  among  the  na- 
tions. But  they  are  no  longer  hated,  but  loved 
and  highly  honored.  Jerusalem  will  again  have 
become  a  centre,  but  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for 
all  nations.  The  nations  will  then  flow  to  Jeru- 
salem (ii.  2  sqq.;  Ix.  4sqq.),  and  take  with  them 
the  Israelites  who  will  now  know  aright  the  Lokd 
their  God. — [Alexander  understands  the  sub- 
ject of  "<'?^?,  ver.  20,  to  be  the  messengers  of 
yer.  19;  but  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  clearly 
"the  heathen  won  for  Jehovah  by  the  testimony 
of  those  escaped  ones"  that  had  gone  to  them. 
The  messengers  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be 
those  who  supply  the  multifarious  means  of  con- 
veyance mentioned  here.  They  who  do  this  are, 
moreover,  evidently  regarded  as  different  from 
the  children  of  Israel  named  at  the  close  of  the 
verse.     If  the  subject  of  the  W^H  is  the  Gentile 

nations,  flien  your  brethren  would  naturally 
be  regarded  as  the  scattered  Jews  rather  than  the 
converted  Gentiles.  Comp.  Zeph.iii.  10:  "From 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush  will  they  (the  Gen- 
tiles) bring  my  worshippers,  the  daughter  of  my 
dispersed,  to  me  as  an  offering  (nnn),"  This 
passage  of  Zephaniah  is  an  abbreviation  of  what 
Isaiah  here  says,  and  determines  the  sense  of 
^?''T}^.  as  referring  to  the  Jews.  See  Keil  on 
Zeph.  iii.  10.— D.  M.]— The  nations  will  conduct 
back  the  scattered  Jews  most  honorably.  On 
horses,  in  chariots,  on  couches  "fcomp 
Num.  vii.  3),  on  mules  (;T}3  only  here  in 
Isaiah),    on    dromedaries   f'ni3">3,  air    lev. 


from  the  root  13,  currere,  saltare),  will  they  be 
brought.  And  this  bringing  of  His  people  the 
Lord  will  regard  as  a  precious,  unbloody  offer- 
ing which  the  Gentiles  render  to  Him.  Hereto- 
fore the  Gentiles  durst  not  tread  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  to  make  offerings  on  His  altar  in  the 
holy  place.  But  then  they  will  be  admitted  to 
this  service;  and  their  offering  will  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  Lord  as  a  pure  iT^JO  presented  to 

Him  by  Israelites  (comp.  Ivi.  7;  Mai.  i.  11;  iii. 
3).  IN'^'  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  future,  as  if 
in  the  present  time  the  meat-offering  were  not 
brought  in  a  clean  vessel.  But  it  is  the  imper- 
fect which  indicates  a  lasting  condition.  '  n"3 
is  Ace.  loealis  in  answer  to  the  question  where? 
For  the  act  of  offering  is  performed  in  the  house 
of  JeJiovah  by  the  presentation  of  the  offering 
(xliii.  23),  not  on  the  way  thither.  But  the  of- 
fering of  the  Israelites  as  a  nnJO  consists  not  in 
T  .  ■ 

offering  them  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  in 
bringing  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
Gentiles,  who  bring  them  thither  on  their  horses, 
mules,  etc.,  are,  as  it  were,  the  clean  vessel  (comp. 
xviii.  7;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32).  But  a  still  greater 
thing  will  happen.  The  Gentiles  will  be  admit- 
ted not  only  to  the  congregation  of  Lsrael ;  they 
will  also  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  priests  and 
Levites.  However  much  the  Prophet  is  seen  to 
be  governed  in  respect  to  form  by  the  time  to 
which  he  belonged,  we  clearly  perceive  how  in 
respect  to  the  substance  he  boldly  breaks  through 
the  limits  of  the  present  time,  and  prophesies  a 
quite  new  order  of  things.  For  it  was  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  old  theocracy  that  only  those 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  be  admitted 
to  the  office  of  Levites  and  priests.  But  in  the 
glorious  time  future  the  middle  ■wall  of  par- 
tition (Eph.  ii.  14)  will  be  taken  away.  Then 
twain  will  be  made  one;  there  will  be  one  flock 
and  one  Shepherd  (.John  x.  16).  Then  the  Lord 
will  choose  not  only  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
but  also  from  the  Gentiles,  those  whom  He  will 
add  to  the  Aaronic  priests  and   to  the  Levites_ 

We  are  not  to  explain  D'jn37  and  D.']7i  ^°^ 
priests  and  Levites,  but  in  addition  to  the 
already  existing  priests  and  Levites.  All  things 
will  become  new.  The  explanation  which  refers 
Dna,  ver.  21,  to  the  DTIX  (ver.  20)  is  at  variance 
with  the  context. — [Against  this  interpretation, 
which  applies  of  them  to  the  restored  Israelites, 
an  interpretation  which,  beside  Jewish  writers 
and  Gbotius,  Hitzig  and  Knobel  have  put 
forward,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  promise  in 
this  view  of  it  would  be  needless,  a.s  the  priests 
and  Levites  would  not  have  forfeited  their  right 
to  their  hereditary  office  by  a  foreign  residence. 
HoPMANN  shows  well  how  it  suits  the  context  to 
understand  DHp  DTI  of  the  Gentiles :  ''  God  re- 
compenses this  bringing  of  an  offering,  by  taking 
to  Himself  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  make 
the  offering,  priests,  who  as  such  are  added  to  the 
Levitical  priests."  Instead  of  I  will  also  take 
of  them,  as  in  the  E.  V.,  translate:  also  of 
them  •will  I  take,  etc.  The  expres-sion  implies 
that  those  to  be  chosen  to  the  offices  of  priests 
and  Levites  are  not  the  ordinary  and  regular 
priests  and  Levites. — D.  M.]— The  time  will  be 
that  of  the  Kaivij  Kriaif.     Without  it  that  funda- 
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mental  change  could  not  be  conceived.  For  in 
it  the  powers  of  the  (ur)  alanwc  manifest  thera- 
Belves._  In  ver.  22  tliere  are  two  thoughts  com- 
bined into  one:  for  as  heaven  and  earth  so  shall 
ye  also  be  new,  and  this  new  life  will  be  eternal. 
In  vers.  23  and  24  also  we  perceive  this  singular 
blending  of  what  belongs  specifically  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  what  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
future.  The  Prophet  still  sees  the  old  forms  of 
worship,  Sabbath  and  new  moon.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  relations  are  so  fundamentally  new 
that  what  was  not  possible  even  to  the  Israelites 
will  be  po.ssible  to  all  flesh. — ["The  Prophet,  in 
accordance  with  his  constant  practice,  speaks  of 
the  emancipated  church  in  language  borrowed 
from  her  state  of  bondage."  Alexander.] — The 
males  of  the  Israelites,  from  their  twelfth  year, 
had  to  appear  before  the  Lord  three  times  in 
the  year.  To  appear  every  new  moon  and  Sab- 
bath would  have  been  impossible  even  for  the 
inhabitants  of  circumscribed  Palestine.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Prophet's  declaration,  this  will  be 
in  that  remote  future  possible  for  all  flesh.  Comp. 
for  a  real  parallel  Zech.  xiv.  16.  I  do  not  see 
what  objection  can  be  made  to  taking  I^IH  and 
Pi2'^  in  a  double  sense  here.  K'ln  (renovatio)  is 
first,  the  new  moon,  then,  the  month  beginning 
with  the  new  moon,  governed,  as  it  were,  by  it. 
'n3  E'ln^'lD  is  pro  ratione  mensu  novilunio  sua, 
i.  e.  every  month  on  the  ne  w  moon  belong- 
ing to  it.  And  n^M  r\2W  'in  is  every -week 
on  the  Sabbath  belonging  to  it.  rOK'  is 
used  even  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  significa- 
tion of  week,  Num.  xxiii.  15 ;  comp.  the  parallel 
place,  Deut.  xvi.  4.  And  in  the  New  Testament 
aafi'jiaTov  and  aappara  denote  a  week. — [But 
there  is  no  need  of  taking  tyin  snd  Piy\!!  in  a 
double  sense.     We  cannot  take  ri3ty  in  a  double 

T  ~ 

sense  in  Zech.  xiv.  16  and  1  Sam.  vii.  IG,  where 
the  construction  is  similar.  Comp.  these  places 
with  the  one  before  us  to  see  that  there  is  a  valid 
objection,  which  our  author  did  not  see,  to  the 
construction  which  he  proposes. — D.  M.] — The 
last  verse  carries  out  more  fully  the  refrain: 
There  is  no  peace  to  the  -wicked  (xlviii. 
22;  Ivii.  21).  The  Prophet  has  here,  too,  the 
outlines  of  the  topography  of  the  old  Jerusalem 
before  his  eyes.  As  this  has  outside  its  walls, 
but  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  a  place  into 
which  all  the  filth  of  the  city  is  thrown,  because 
it  was  a  place  profaned  by  abominable  idolatry, 
namely,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  he  conceives  of 
Gehenna  as  adjacent  to  the  new  Jerusalem.  Our 
Lord  appropriates  this  view  of  the  Prophet  so  far 
that  he,  too,  describes  yhvvn  as  the  place  "where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched"  (Mark  ix.  43-48).  HN;^  with  fol- 
lowing 3  denotes  a  qualified  seeing,  as  with  plea- 
sure, with  abhorrence,  with  interest.  [Here  with 
horror,  as  appears  from  the  last  clause. — D.  M.] 
(Comp.  ver  5;  liii.  2;  Ps.  xxii.  18;  liv.  9;  Gen. 
xxi.  16 ;  xliv.  34,  et  saepe.)  Kegarding  the  worm 
that  dies  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched, 
we  are  to  guard  against  the  extremes  of  a  gross 
material  view  and  of  an  abstract  ideal  one.^ 
["Ordinarily,  the  worm  feeds  on  the  disorganized 
body,  and  then  dies;  the  fire  consumes  its  fuel, 
and  goes  out.     But  here  is  a  strange  mystery  of 


suffering — a  worm  not  dying,  a  fire  not  becoming 
extinct;  a  remorseful  memory  of  past  guilt,  and 
all-penetrating  sense  of  Divine  justice."  Kay. — 
D.  M.] — V^'^'}.  is  found  besides  here  only  Dan. 
xii.  2.  The  root  N^T  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew. 
The  word  is  explained  from  Arabic  roots  which 
denote  repellere,    taedio,    contemlui  cusp,.       ["The 


Prophet  had  spoken  in  xxxiii.  14,  also,  of  '  ever- 
lasting burnings.'  He,  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  with  the  'live  coal'  from  the  heavenly 
altar,  understood  that  Holy  Love  must  be  to  all 
that  is  unholy  'a  consuming  fire'"  (Heb.  xii. 
29).  Kay.— D.  M.] 

DOCTBINAI.    AND    ETHICAl,. 

1.  On  Ixv.  1,  2.  Our  Lord  has  said,  "  He 
that  seeketh  findeth"  (Matt.  vii.  8).  How,  then, 
does  it  come  that  the  Jews  do  not  find  what  they 
seek,  but  the  heathen  find  what  they  did  not 
seek  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  puts  this  questionand 
answers  it,  Rom.  ix.  30  sqq.  ;  x.  19  sqq. ;  xi.  7. 
[See  also  x.  3].  All  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  we  seek.  Luther  says  :  Quaercre  fit  du- 
pUeiter.  Prima,  serMndum  praesoripUm  verb i  Dei, 
et  dc  invenitur  Dem.  Secundo,  quaeritur  voslria 
studiis  et  consiUis,  et  sic  non  invenitur."  The  Jews, 
with  exception  of  the  ekAo;?  (Kom.  xi.  7),  sought 
only  after  their  own  glory  and  merit.  They 
sought  what  satisfies  the  flesh.  They  did  not 
suffer  the  spirit  in  the  depths  of  their  heart  to 
speak,— the  spirit  which  can  be  satisfied  only  by 
food  fitted  for  it.  The  law  which  was  given  to 
them  that  they  might  perceive  by  means  of  it 
their  own  impotence,  became  a  snare  to  them. 
For  they  perverted  it,  made  what  was  of  minor 
importance  the  chief  matter,  and  then  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  had  fulfilled  it  and  were 
righteous.  But  the  Gentiles  who  had  not  the 
law,  had  not  this  snare.  They  were  not  tempted 
to  abuse  the  paedagogical  discipline  of  the  law. 
They  felt  simply  that  they  were  forsaken  by  God. 
Their  spirit  was  hungry.  And  when  for  the  first 
time  God's  word  in  the  Gospel  was  presented  to 
them,  then  they  received  it  the  more  eagerly  ia 
proportion  to  the  poverty,  wretchedness  arid 
hunger  in  which  they  had  been.  The  Jews  did 
not  find  what  they  sought,  because  they  had  not 
a  spiritual,  but  a  carnal  apprehension  of  the  law, 
and,  like  the  elder  brother  of  the  prodigal  son, 
were  full,  and  blind  for  that  which  was  needful 
for  them.  But  the  Gentiles  found  what  they  did 
not  seek,  because  they  were  like  the  prodigal  son, 
who  was  the  more  receptive  of  grace,  the  more 
he  needed  it,  and  the  less  claim  he  had  to  it. 
[There  is  important  truth  stated  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  But  it  does  not  fully  explain  why  the 
Lord  is  found  of  those  who  sought  Him  not. 
The  sinner  who  has  obtained  mercy  when  he 
asks  why?  must  have  recourse  to  a  higher  cause, 
a  cause  out  of  himself,  even  free,  sovereign,  effica- 
cious grace.  "  It  is  of  God  that  showeth  mercy," 
Kom.  ix.  16.  "  Though  in  after-comrauni(m  God 
is  found  of  those  that  seek  Him  (Prov.  viii.  17), 
yet  in  the  first  conversion  He  is  found  of  those 
that  seek  Him  not;  for  therefore  we  love  Him, 
because  He  first  loved  us."  Henry.  D.  M.]. 

2.  On  Ixv.  2.  God's  long-suffering  is  great. 
He  stretches  out  His  hands  the  whole  day  and 
does  not  grow  weary.    What  man  would  do  this? 
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The  disobedient  people  contemns  Him,  as  if  He 
knew  nothing,  an<l  could  do  nothing. 

3  On  Ixv.  2.  ''  It  is  clear  from  this  verse 
graiiam  esse  resUtlbilem.  Christ  earnestly  stretched 
out  His  hands  to  the  Jews.  He  would,  but  they 
would  not.  This  doctrine  the  Remonstrants 
prove  from  this  place,  and  rightly  too,  in  Actis 
Synodi  Dodrae.  P.  III.  p.  76."  Leigh.  [The 
grace  of  God  which  is  signified  by  His  stretch- 
ing cut  His  hands  can  be,  and  is,  resisted. 
That  figurative  expression  denotes  warning,  ex- 
horting, entreating,  and  was  never  set  forth  by 
Reformed  theologians  as  indicating  such  grace 
as  was  neces.sarily  productive  of  conversion.  The 
power  by  which  God  quickens  those  who  were 
dead  in  sins  (Eph.  ii.  5),  by  which  He  gives  a 
new  heart  (Ezek.  xx.xv.  26),  by  which  He  draws 
to  the  Son  (John  vi.  44,  45,  65),  is  the  grace 
which  is  called  irresistible.  The  epithet  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  faulty ;  but  the 
grace  denoted  by  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
not  resisted.  Tureettin  in  treating  De  Voca- 
tione  et  Fide  thus  replies  to  this  objection,  "Aliud 
est  Deo  inonenti  et  vocanti  externe  resistere  ;  Aliiid 
est  conversionem  intendenti  et  effleaciter  ac  interne 
vocanti.  Prius  asseritur  Isa.  Ixv.  2,  3  quum 
dicit  Propheta  se  expandisse  told  die  manus  ad  po- 
pulam  perversum  etc.,  non  posterius.  Expansio 
orachiorum  notat  quidem  blandam  et  benevolam  Dei 
invitationem,  qua  illos  extrinsecus  sive  Verba,  sive 
beneficiis  alliciebat,  non  semel  atque  iterum,  sed  quo- 
tidie  ministerio  servorum  suorum  eos  compeliando. 
Sed  non  pitest  designare  potentem  et  efficacem  opera- 
tionem,  qua  brachium  Domini  illU  revelatur  qui 
docentur  a  Deo  et  trahuntur  a  Poire,  etc."  Locus 
XV.  ;  Quaestio  VI.  25.— D.  M.]. 

4.  On  Ixv.  2.  {Who  walkafter  their  ownthoughts.) 
Due  me,  nee  sine,  me  per  me,  Deus  optirne,  duci. 
Nam  duce  me  pereo,  te  dace  certiis  eo. 

[''  If  our  guide  be  our  own  thoughts,  our  way 
is  not  likely  to  be  good  ;  for  every  imagination 
of  the  thought  of  our  hearts  is  only  evil."  Henry. 
D.  M.]. 

5.  On  Ixv.  3  sq.  "  The  sweetest  wine  is  turned 
into  the  sourest  vinegar  ;  and  when  God's  people 
apostatize  from  God,  they  are  worse  than  the 
heathen  (Jer.  iii.  11)."  Starke. 

6.  On  Ixv.  5.  [/  am  holier  than  thou.  "  A 
deep  insight  is  here  given  us  into  the  nature  of 
the  mysterious  fascination  which  heathenism  ex- 
ercised on  the  Jewish  people.  The  law  humbled 
them  at  every  turn  with  mementoes  of  their  own 
sin  and  of  God's  unapproachable  holiness.  Pa- 
ganism freed  them  from  this,  and  allowed  them 
(in  the  midst  of  moral  pollution)  to  cherish  lofty 
pretensions  to  sanctity.  The  man,  who  had  been 
offering  incense  on  the  mountain-top,  despised  the 
penitent  who  went  to  the  temple  to  present  'a 
broken  and  contrite  heart.'  If  Pharisaism  led  to 
a  like  result,  it  was  because  it,  too,  had  emptied 
the  law  of  its  spiritual  import,  and  turned  its 
provisions  into  intellectual  idols."  Kay.  D.  M.]. 

7.  On  vers.  6,  7.  "The  longer  God  forbears, 
the  harder  He  punishes  at  last.  The  greatness 
of  the  punishment  compensates  for  the  delay  (Ps. 
1.  21)."  Starke  after  Leigh. 

8.  On  Ixv.  8  sqq.  ["This  is  expounded  by 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  1-5,  where,  when  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  it  is  asked  Hath 
Ooi  then  cost  away  His  people  ?    He  answers,  no ; 


fcr,  at  this  time  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace.  This  prophecy  has  reference  to 
that  distinguished  remnant.  .  .  Our  Saviour  has 
told  us  that /or  the  sake  of  these  elect  the  days  of 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Jews  should  be  shortened, 
and  a  stop  put  to  the  desolation,  which  otherwise 
would  have  proceeded  to  that  degree  that  no  flesh 
should  be  saved.    Matt.  xxiv.  22.  Henry.  D.  M.]. 

9.  On  Ixv.  15.  The  judgment  which  came 
upon  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  did  not 
altogether  destroy  the  people,  but  it  so  destroj'ed 
the  Old  Covenant,  i.  e.,  the  Mosaic  religion,  that 
the  Jews  can  no  more  observe  its  precepts  in  es- 
sential points.  For  no  Jew  knows  to  what  tribe 
he  belongs.  Therefore,  they  have  no  priests,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifices.  The  Old  Covenant  is 
now  only  a  ruin.  We  see  here  most  clearly  that 
the  Old  Covenant,  as  it  was  designed  only  for  one 
nation,  and  for  one  country,  was  to  last  only  for  a 
certain  time.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  the  way 
in  which  the  judgment  was  executed,  (comp. 
Josephus),  we  can  truly  say  that  the  Jews  bear 
in  themselves  the  mark  of  a  curse.  They  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  divine  judgment.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  judgment  on  the  world  has  been  exe- 
cuted on  them  as  the  house  of  God.  But  how 
comes  it  that  the  Jews  have  bec(mic  so  mighty, 
so  insolent  in  the  present  time,  and  are  not  satis- 
fied with  remaining  on  the  defensive  in  their  at- 
titude toward  the  Christian  church,  but  have 
passed  over  to  the  offensive?  This  has  arisen 
solely  from  Christendom  having  to  a  large  ex- 
tent lost  the  consciousness  of  its  new  name. 
There  are  many  Christians  who  scoff  at  the  name 
of  Christian,  and  seek  their  honor  in  combating 
all  that  is  called  Christian.  This  is  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  judgment  on  Christendom  itself  If 
Christendom  would  hold  fast  her  jewel,  she  would 
remain  strong,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  mock 
or  to  assail  her.  For  she  would  then  partake  of 
tlie  full  blessing  which  lies  in  the  principle  of 
Cliristianity,  and  every  one  would  be  obliged  to 
show  respect  for  the  fruits  of  this  principle.  But 
an  apostate  Christendom,  that  is  ashamed  of  her 
glorious  Christian  name,  is  something  more 
miserable  than  the  Jews,  judged  though  they 
have  been,  who  still  esteem  highly  their  name, 
and  what  remains  to  them  of  their  old  religion. 
Thus  Christendom,  in  so  far  as  it  denies  the  worth 
and  significance  of  its  name,  is  gradually  reach- 
ing a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  so  ripe  for  the 
second  act  of  the  judgment  on  th?  world,  that 
tills  will  be  longed  for  as  a  benefit.  For,  this 
apostate  Christendom  will  be  the  kingdom  of 
Antichrist,  as  Antichrist  will  manifest  himself 
in  Satanic  antagonism  to  God  by  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  pretending  to  be  God  (2 
Thess.  ii.  3  sqq.).  [We  do  not  quite  share  all  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  paragraph.  We  are 
far  from  being  so  despondent  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Christendom,  and  think  that  there  is  a 
more  obvious  interpretation  of  the  prophecy 
quoted  from  2  Thess.,  than  that  indicated. — D. 
M.]. 

10.  On  Ixv.  17.  [If  we  had  only  the  present 
passage  to  testify  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
we  might  say,  as  many  good  interpreters  do,  that 
the  language  is  figurative,  and  indicates  nothing 
more  than  a  great  moral  and  spiritu.al  revolution. 
But  we  cannot  thus  explain  2  Pet.  iii.  10-13.  The 
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present  earth  and  heavens  shall  pass  away; 
(comp.  Is  I.  li.  6 ;  Pd.  cii.  25,  26).  But  how  can 
we  suppose  that  cm-  Prophet  here  refers  to  the 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  which  are  to  suc- 
ceed the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  ?  In  the 
verses  that  follow  Ixv.  17,  a  condition  of  things 
is  described  which,  although  better  than  the  pre- 
sent, is  not  so  good  as  that  perfectly  sinless, 
blessed  state  of  the  redeemed,  which  we  look  for 
after  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Yet 
the  Apostle  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  13)  evidently  re- 
gards the  promise  before  us  of  new  heavens"  and 
a  new  earth,  as  destined  to  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment after  the  conflagration  which  is  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  world.  If  we  had  not 
respect  to  other  Scriptures,  and  if  we  overlooked 
the  use  made  by  Peter  of  this  passage,  we  should 
not  take  it  literally.  But  we  can  take  it  literally, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  Prophet  brings  together 
future  events  not  according  to  their  order  in  time. 
He  sees  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  arise. 
Other  scenes  afe  disclosed  to  his  prophetic  eye 
of  a  grand  and  joy-inspiring  nature.  He  an- 
nounces them  as  future.  Bat  these  scenes  sup- 
pose the  continued  prevalence  of  death  and  labor 
(ver.  20  sqq.),  which,  we  know  from  definite 
statements  of  Scripture,  will  not  exist  when  the 
new  heaven  and  new  earth  appear  (comp.  Kev. 
xxi.  1-4).  The  proper  view  then  of  ver.  17  is 
to  take  its  prediction  literally,  and  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  following  description  (which 
is  that  of  the  millennium)  future  things  are  pre- 
sented to  us  which  are  really  prior,  and  not 
posterior  to  the  promised  complete  renovation  of 
Tieaven  and  earth.  Nor  should  this  surprise  us,  as 
Isaiah  and  the  other  Prophets  place  closely  to- 
gether in  their  pictures  future  things  which  be- 
long to  different  times.  They  do  not  draw  the 
line  sharply  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
Compare  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  abolition  of 
death  (xxv.  8)  in  connection  with  other  events 
that  must  happen  long  before  that  state  of  perfect 
blessedne.s3. — D.  M.]. 

11.  On  ixv.  20.  ["The  extension  of  the  Gospel 
every  where, — of  its  pure  principles  of  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  in  restraining  the 
passions,  in  producing  calmness  of  mind,  and  in 
arresting  war,  would  greatly  lengthen  out  the 
life  of  rain.  The  image  here  employed  by  the 
Prophet  is  more  than  mere  poetry ;  it  is  one  that 
is  founded  in  reality,  and  is  designed  to  convey 
mo^t  important  truth."  Barnes.  D.  M.]. 

12.  On  Ixv.  24.  [It  occurs  to  me  that  an  er- 
roneous application  is  frequentlv  made  of  the 
promise.  Be/ore  they  call,  etc.  This  declaration 
is  made  in  connection  with  the  glory  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  last  days.  It  belongs  specifically  to 
the  millennium.  There  are,  indeed,  occasions 
when  God  even  now  seems  to  act  according  to 
this  law.  (Comp.  Dan.  ix.  23).  But  Paul  had 
to  pray  thrice  before  he  received  the  answer  of 
the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Compare  the  parable 
of  the  importunate  widow,  Luke  xviii.  1-7.  The 
answer  to  prayer  may  be  long  delayed.  This  is  not 
only  taught  in  the  Bible,  but  is  verified  in  Chris- 
tian experience.  But  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Lord  will  not  thus  try  and  exercise  the  faith 
of  His  people. — D.  M.]. 

13.  On  Ixv.  25.  "  If  the  lower  animals  live  in 
hostility  in  consequence  of  the   sin  of  man,  a 


state  of  peace  must  be  restored  to  them  along 
with  our  redemption  from  sin."  J.  G.  Mueller 
in  Heez.  R.-Encyd.  xvi.  p.  45.  ["  By  the  serpent 
in  this  place  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Satan,  the  old  seducer  and  author  of  discord 
and  misery,  is  meant.  During  the  millennium  he 
is  to  be  subject  to  the  lowest  degradation.  Com- 
pare for  the  force  of  the  phrase  to  lick  the  dust, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  9  ;  Mic.  vii.  17.  This  was  the  original 
doom  of  the  tempter.  Gen.  iii.  14,  and  shall  be 
fully  carried  into  execution.  Comp.  Eev.  xx. 
1-3."  Henderson.   D.  M.]. 

14.  On  Ixvi.  1.  ["  Having  held  up  in  every 
point  of  view  the  true  design,  mission  and  voca- 
tion of  the  church  or  chosen  people,  its  relation 
to  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  causes 
which  required  that  the  latter  should  be  stripped 
of  their  peculiar  privileges,  and  the  vocation  of 
the  Gentiles  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  from  its 
origin,  the  Prophet  now  addresses  the  apostate 
and  unbelieving  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, who,  instead  of  preparing  for  the  gen- 
eral extension  of  the  church  and  the  exchange 
of  ceremonial  for  spiritual  worship,  were  engaged 
in  the  rebuilding  and  costly  decoration  of  the' 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  pride  and  interest  in 
this  great  public  work,  felt  not  only  by  the 
Herods  but  by  all  the  Jews,  is  clear  from  inci- 
dental statements  of  the  Scriptures  (John  ii.  20 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  1),  as  well  as  from  the  ample  and 
direct  assertions  of  Josephus.  That  the  nation 
should  have  been  thus  occupied  precisely  at  the 
time  when  the  Messiah  came,  is  one  of  those 
agreements  between  prophecy  and  history,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  providential  and  designed  assimila- 
tion."    Alexander  after  Vitkinga.  D.  M.]. 

15.  On  Ixvi.  1,  2.  What  a  grand  view  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  the  way  in  which  He  is 
made  known  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these 
words  I  God  made  all  things.  He  is  so  great 
that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  desire  to  build  a  temple 
for  Him.  The  whole  universe  cannot  contain 
Him  (1  Kings  viii.  27)  I  But  He,  who  contains 
all  things  and  can  be  contained  by  nothing,  has 
Hii  greatest  joy  in  a  poor,  humble  human  heart 
that  fears  Hira.  He  holds  it  worthy  of  His  re- 
gard, it  pleases  Him,  He  enters  into  it.  He  makes 
His  abode  in  it.  The  wise  and  prudent  men  of 
science  should  learn  hence  what  is  chiefly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  know  God.  We  cannot  reach 
Him  by  applying  force,  by  climbing  up  to  Him, 
by  attempting  to  take  Him  by  storm.  And  if 
science  should  place  ladder  upon  ladder  up- 
wards and  downwards,  she  could  not  attain  His 
height  or  His  depth.  But  He  enters  of  His  own 
accord  into  a  child-like,  simple  heart.  He  lets 
Himself  be  laid  hold  of  by  if,  kept  and  known. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  intellect  [alone]  but  by 
the  heart  that  we  can  know  God. 

16.  On  Ixvi.  3.  He  who  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  would  retain  the  forms  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  ritual  of  shadows  would  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  new  time,  just  as  a  man 
by  killing  would  offend  against  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  law,  or  as  he  would  by  offering  the 
blood  of  dogs  or  swine  offend  against  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  law.  For  when  the  body, 
the  substance  has  appeared,  the  type  must  vanish. 
He  who  would   retain  the  type  along  with  the 
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reality  would  declare  the  latter  to  be  insufficient, 
would,  tlierel'ore,  found  his  salvation  not  upon 
God  only,  but  also  in  part  on  hia  own  legal  per- 
formance But  God  will  brook  no  rival.  He  is 
either  our  All,  or  nothing.  Christianity  could 
tolerate  animal  sacrilices  just  as  little  as  the  Old 
Testament  law  could  tolerate  murder  or  the  ofTer- 
ing  of  abominable  things. 

17.  On  Ixvi.  5.  ["The  most  malignant  and 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  friends  of  God  have  been 
originated  under  the  pretext  of  great  zeal  in  His 
service,  and  with  a  professed  desire  to  honor  His 
name.  So  it  was  with  the  Jews  when  they  cruci- 
fied the  Lord  .Jesus.  So  it  is  expressly  said  it 
would  be  when  His  disciples  would  be  excommu- 
nicated and  put  to  dea'.h,  John  xvi.  2.  So  it  was 
in  fact  in  the  persecutions  excited  against  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians.  See  Acts  vi.  13, 
14;  xxi.  23-31.  So  it  was  in  all  the  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses,  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  all  the  crimes  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  So 
it  was  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary ;  and  so  it  has 
ever  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  where 
Christians  have  been  persecuted."  Barnes. — 
D.  M.]. 

18.  On  Ixvi.  10.  "  The  idea  which  is  presented 
in  this  verse  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  love 
Zion  to  sympathize  in  her  joy.  The  true  friends 
of  God  should  rejoice  in  every  real  revival  of  reli- 
gion, they  should  rejoice  in  all  the  success  which 
attends  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  And  they 
will  rejoice.  It  is  one  evidence  of  piety  to  rejoice 
in  her  joy;  and  they  who  have  no  joy  when  souls 
are  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  He 
pours  down  His  Spirit  and  in  a  revival  of  religion 
produces  changes  as  sudden  and  transforming  as 
if  the  eartli  were  suddenly  to  pass  from  the  deso- 
lation of  winter  to  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  sum- 
mer, or  when  the  Gospel  makes  sudden  and  rapid 
advances  in  the  heathen  world,  have  no  true  evi- 
dence that  they  love  God  and  His  cause.  They 
have  no  religion."  Barnes. — D.  M. 

19.  On  Ixvi.  13.  The  Prophet  is  here  com- 
pletely governed  by  the  idea  that  in  the  glorious 
time  of  the  end,  love,  maternal  love  will  reign. 
Thus  He  makes  Zion  appear  aa  a  mother  who 
will  bring  forth  with  incredible  ea.se  and  rapidity 
innumerable  children  (vers.  7-9).  Then  the  Is- 
raelites are  depicted  as  little  children  who  suck 
the  breasts  of  their  mother.  Further,  the  heathen 
who  bring  back  the  Israelites  into  their  home, 
mu.st  do  this  in  the  same  way  in  which  mothers 
in  the  Orient  are  wont  to  carry  their  little  chil- 
dren. Lastly,  even  to  the  Lord  Himself  maternal 
love  is  ascribed  (comp.  xlii.  14;  xllx.  15),  and 
such  love  as  a  mother  manifests  to  her  adult  son. 
Thus  the  Israelites  will  be  surrounded  in  that 
glorious  time  on  all  sides  by  maternal  love.  Ma- 
ternal love  will  be  the  characteristic  of  that 
period. 

20.  On  Ixvi.  19  sqq.  The  Prophet  describes 
remote  things  bv  words  which  are  borrowed  from 
the  relations  and  conceptions  of  his  own  time,  but 
which  stand  in  strange  contrast  to  the  reality 
of  the  future  which  he  beholds.  Thus  the  Pro- 
phet speaks  of  escaped  persons  who  go  to  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  Lud,  Tubal,  and  Javan.  Here  he  has 
rightly  seen  that  a,  great  art  of  judgment  must 
have  taken  place.  And  this  act  of  judgment 
must  have  passed  on  Israel,  because  they  who 


escape,  who  go  to  the  Gentiles  to  declare  to  them 
the  glory  of  Jehovah,  must  plainly  be  Jews 
How  accurately,  in  spite  of  the  strange  manner 
of  expression,  is  the  fact  here  stated  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  was  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles 
exactly  at  the  time  when  the  old  theocracy  was 
destroyed !  How  justly  does  he  indicate  that 
there  was  a  causal  connection  between  these 
events !  He  did  not,  indeed,  know  that  the  shat- 
tering of  the  old  form  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  eternal  truth  enclosed  in  it  might  be  set  free, 
and  fitted  for  filling  the  whole  earth.  For  the 
Old  Covenant  cannot  exist  along  with  the  New,  the 
Law  cannot  stand  with  equal  dignity  beside  the 
Gospel.  The  Law  must  be  regarded  as  annulled, 
in  order  that  the  Gospel  may  come  into  force. 
How  remarkably  strange  is  it,  however,  that  he 
calls  the  Gentile  nations  Tarshish,  Pul,  Lud,  etc. 
And  how  singular  it  sounds  to  be  told  that  the 
Israelites  shall  be  brought  by  the  Gentiles  to  Jeru- 
salem as  an  offering  for  Jehovah  !  But  how  ac- 
curately has  he,  notwithstanding,  .stated  the  fact, 
which,  indeed,  still  awaits  its  fulfilment,  that  it  is 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  which  will 
induce  Israel  to  acknowledge  their  Saviour,  and 
that  they  both  shall  gather  round  the  Lord  as 
their  common  centre !  How  strange  it  sounds 
that  then  priests  and  Levites  shall  be  taken  from 
the  Gentiles  also,  and  that  new  moon  and  Sab- 
bath shall  be  celebrated  by  all  flesh  in  the  old 
Jewish  fashion  !  But  how  accurately  is  the  truth 
thereby  stated  that  in  the  New  Covenant  there 
will  be  no  more  the  priesthood  restricted  to 
the  family  of  Aaron,  but  a  higher  spiritual  and 
universal  priesthood,  and  that,  instead  of  the  lim- 
ited local  place  of  worship  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
the  whole  earth  will  be  a  temple  of  the  LoED  I 
Verily  the  prophecy  of  the  two  last  chapters  of 
Isaiah  attests  a  genuine  prophet  of  Jehovah.  He 
cannot  have  been  an  anonymous  unknown  person. 
He  can  have  been  none  other  than  Isaiah  the  son 
of  Amoz ! 

HOMILETICAL   HINTS. 

1.  On  Ixv.  1  sq.  [I.  "It  is  here  foretold  that 
the  Gentiles,  who  had  been  afar  off,  should  be 
made  nigh,  ver.  1.  II.  It  is  here  foretold  that 
the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  a  people  near  to 
God,  should  be  cast  off,  and  set  at  a  distance, 
ver.  2."  Henby.  III.  We  are  informed  of  the 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  It  was  owing 
to  their  rebellion,  waywardness  and  flagrant  pro- 
vocations, ver.  2  sqq. — D.  M.] 

2.  On  Ixv.  1-7.  A  Fast-Day  Sermon.  When 
the  Evangelical  Church  no  more  holds  fast  what 
she  has;  when  apostasy  spreads  more  and  more, 
and  modern  heathenism  (vers.  3-5  a)  gains  the 
ascendency  in  her,  then  it  can  happen  to  her  as 
it  did  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  as  it  happened 
to  the  Church  in  the  Orient.  Her  candlestick 
can  be  removed  out  of  its  place.— [By  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  we  are  not  to  understand  here 
the  Church  imiversal,  for  her  perpetuity  is  cer- 
tain. The  Evangelical  Chnrch  is  in  Germany 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  more  particularly  the 
Lutheran  branch  of  it. — D.  M.] 

3.  On  Ixv.  8-10.  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sion among  the  Jews.  IsraeTs  hope.  1)  On  what 
it  is  founded  (Israel  is  still  a  berry  iu  which 
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drops  of  the  divine  blessing  are  contained);  2) 
To  what  thi3  hope  ig  directed  (Israel's  Bestora- 
tion). 

4.  On  Ixv.  13-16.  ["The  blessedness  of  those 
that  serve  God,  and  the  wofiil  condition  of  those 
that  rebel  against  him,  are  here  set  the  one  over 
against  the  other,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  foil 
to  each  other.  The  difference  of  their  states  here 
lies  in  two  things :  1 )  In  point  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  a.  God's  servants  shall  eat  and 
drink;  they  shall  have  the  bread  of  life  to  feed, 
to  feast  upon  continually,  and  shall  want  nothing 
that  is  good  for  them.  But  those  who  set  their 
hearts  upon  the  world,  and  place  their  happiness 
in  it,  shall  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  always  emp- 
ty, always  craving.  In  communion  with  God 
and  dependence  upon  Him  there  is  full  satisfac- 
tion; but  in  sinful  pursuits  there  is  nothing  but 
disappointment.  6.  God's  servants  shall  rejoice 
and  sing  for  joy  of  heart;  they  have  constant 
cause  for  joy,  and  there  is  nothing  that  may  be 
an  occasion  of  grief  to  them  but  they  have  an 
allay  sufficient  for  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  that  forsake  the  Lord  shut  themselves  out 
from  all  true  joy,  for  tliey  shall  be  ashamed  of  their 
vain  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  own 
righteousness,  and  the  hopes  they  had  built 
thereon.  When  the  expectations  of  bliss,  where- 
with they  had  flattered  themselves,  are  frustrated, 
O  what   confusion    will    fill  their  faces!     Then 

.  shall  they  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart  and  howl  for  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  2)  In  point  of  honor  and  reputa- 
tion, vers.  15,  16.  The  memory  of  the  just  is, 
and  shall  be,  blessed ;  but  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot."  Henry. — D.  M.] 

5.  On  Ixvi.  1,  2.  Cabpzov  has  a  sermon  on 
this  text.     He  places  it  in  parallel  with  Luke 


xviii.  9-14,  and  considers,  1)  The  rejection  of  spi- 
ritual pride;  2)   The  commendation  of  filial  fear. 

6.  On  Ixvi.  2  Arndt,  in  his  True  Chris- 
tianity I.,  cap.  10,  comments  on  this  text.  He 
says  among  other  things;  "The  man  who  will 
be  something  is  the  material  out  of  which  God 
makes  nothing,  yea,  out  of  which  He  makes  fools- 
Bat  a  man  who  will  be  nothing,  and  regards  him- 
self as  nothing,  is  the  material  out  of  which  God 
makes  something,  even  glorious,  wise  people  in 
His  sight." 

7.  On  Ixvi.  3.  [Saukin  has  a  sermon  on  this 
text  entitled  "  Sur  I'Insuffisance  du  culte  exterieur" 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  sermons. — D.  M.] 

8.  On  Ixvi.  13.  As  one  whom  his  mother  coj!j- 
forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you.  "These  words  stand, 
let  us  consider  it,  1)  In  the  Old  Testament;  2) 
In  the  heart  of  God  always;  3)  But  are  they 
realized  in  our  experience?"  KoEGEL  in  " Aus 
dem  Vorhof  ins  Heiligthum,  II.  Bd.,  p.  242,  1876. 

9.  On  Ixvi.  24.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  two- 
fold— inward  and  outward.  The  inward  is  com- 
pared with  a  worm  that  dies  not;  the  outward 
with  a  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  This  worm 
and  this  fire  are  at  work  even  in  this  life.  He 
who  is  alarmed  by  them  and  hastens  to  Christ 
can  now  be  delivered  from  them. — ["It  is  better 
not  to  fall  into  this  fire  and  never  to  have  any 
experience  of  this  worm,  even  though,  as  some 
imagine,  eternity  should  not  be  eternal,  and  the 
unquenchable  tire  might  be  quenched,  and  the 
worm  that  shall  never  die,  should  die,  and  Jesus 
and  His  apostles  should  not  have  expressed  them- 
selves quite  in  accordance  with  the  compassionate 
taste  of  our  time.  Better,  I  say,  is  better.  Save 
thyself  and  thy  neighbor  before  the  fire  begins  to 
bnrn,  and  the  smoke  to  ascend."  Gossneb. — 
D.  M.] 


A  LIST  OF  HEBREW  WORDS 


INTENDED  TO  FACILITATE  A  COMPAEISON  OF  THE  VOCABULAKY  OF  CHAP- 
TEES  XL  — XLVI   WITH  THAT  OF  THE  PASSAGES  OF  PABT 
FIKST  WHOSE  GENUINENESS  IS  UNDISPUTED. 


Under  I.  are  included,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  passages  of  Part  First  acknowledged  as  genuine. 
Under  II.  are  included  the  disputed  passages  of  Part  First,  as  well  as  chapters  zl.— Ixvi.,  according  to  tha 
following  table: — 

I.  i— (ii.  1-t)— lil.  xiv.  2t-<XT.— xvi.  12)— xx.  xxi.  11— xxiii. 

II.  xiii.— xiT.  23.  xxi.  1-10.  xxiT.— xxtU. 

I.  xxviii. — xxxiii.  xxxvii.  21-35. 

IL  xxxiv.— xxxvii.  20.  xxxvii.  3&— xxxix.    xl.— Ixvi. 

The  passages  ii.  1-4,  and  xv.— xvi.  12,  though  included  under  I,  are,  as  not  undisputed,  quoted  with  brackets. 
Absolute  Sara^  A«76^ei/a,  marked  Sir.  Key.  abs.,  are  such  as  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Teslarnent.  Jielative 
iiraf  Kty.,  marked  air,  Aey.  rel.,  are  such  as  occur  but  once  in  Isaiah.  For  further  remark  on  this  i/tst,  see  intro- 
duction, pp.  20,  21. 


a, 

Kal  I.  xxix.  14.— II.  xxvii.  13  ;  xli.  11 ; 

Ivii.  1 ;  Ix.  12. 
Piel  II.  xxvi.  14  ;  xxxvii.  19. 
I.  xiv.  30  ;    xxix.  19  ;   xxxii.  7. — II. 

XXV.  4  ;  xli.  17. 
L  i.  24.— II.  xlix.  26 ;  Ix.  16. 

I.  X.  ISK'thibh.— n.  xxxiv.  7  ;  xlvi.l2. 
Kal  I.  iii.  26  ;  xix.  8  ;  xxxiii.  9.— II. 

xxiv.  4,  7. 

II.  Ivii.  18  ;  Ixi.  2,  3. 
II.  Ix.  20  ;  Ixi.  3. 
Sing.  I.  viii.  14;  xxviii.  26;  xxx.  30. 

— IL  xxxvii.  19  ;  Ixii.  10. 
Plur.  II.  xiv.  19  ;  xxvii.  9  ;  xxxiv.  11 ; 

liv.  11,  12  ;  Ix.  17. 
air.  Tisy.  Iviii.  6  rel. 

IL  xiv.  23  ;  xxxv.  7  ;  xli.  18  ;  xlii.  15. 
I.  ix.  13  ;  xix.  15.— IL  Iviii.  5. 
air.  Ae)'.  Iviii.  4  rel. 

Sing.  I.  i.  24  ;  iii.  1 ;  x.  16,  33 ;  xix.  4. 
Plur.  L  xix.  4;    xxii.   8.— Plur.  II. 

xxiv.    2;    xxvi.   13;    xxxvi.   12; 

xxxvii.  4,  6 ;  Ii.  22. 
nin'  •)'!.<  I.  iii.  15  ;  vii.  7  ;  x.  23,  24;  xxii.  12 ; 
^  "'        xxviii.  16,  22;  xxx.  10— IL  xiv. 

15;  xl.  10;  xlviii.  16;  xlix.  22;  1. 

4  5,7,  9;  Iii-  4;  Ivi.  8;  Ixi.  1,  11; 

Ixv.  13,  15. 
Off.  Ar/.  Ixiii.  2  rel. 
dit.  Aty.  Hiph.  xlii.  21  abs. 


laK 


tV3N 


T3K 
S3« 
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DJX 


D'lK 


nns  Kalperf.  II.  xliii.  4  ;  xlviii.  14;  Ivii.  8. 
Part,  ans  I.  i.  23.— IL  xli.  8 ;  Ivi.  10  ; 

Ixi.  8 ;  Ixvi.  10. 
Inf.  nnriK  an.  ley.  Ivi.  6  rel. 
Sns  I.  XV.  5  ;'  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxxviii.  12.— IL 

xl.  22;  liv.  2. 
•2?«  II.  xxxvii.  4  ;  xlvii.  12  bis. 
[IX  L  i.   13;   X.  1;   xxix.   20;   xxxi.  2; 
■■"'        xxxii.  6.     II.  xli.  29  ;  Iv.  7  ;  Iviii. 
9  :  lix.  4,  6  ;  Ixvi.  3. 
D':iK  II.  xl.  26,  28. 

^X'IK  I.  ii.  7  ;  xxx.  6  ;  xxxiii.  6.— IL  xxxix. 
^  2,  4  ;  xiv.  3. 

IlK  Verb.  Kal  imperf.  II.  Ix.  1. 
Hiph.  impf.  II.  Ix.  19. 
Hiph.  part.  IL  xxvii.  11. 
^iK  Subat.  I.  ii.  5  ;  v.  20,  30  ;  ix.  1,  2  ;  x. 
16;  xxx.  26.— II.  xiii.  10;  beside 
12  times  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
-|?K  L  xxxi.  9.— II.  xliv.  16;   xlvii.  14; 

1.  11. 
ni'K  Lvii.  11, 14;  viii- 18  ;  xix.  20;  xx.  3; 
xxxvii.   30.  — IL   xxxviii.  7,  22; 
xliv.  25  ;  Iv.  13  ;  Ixvi.  19. 
IX  I.  xxxiii.  23.— IL  xxxv.  4,  6  ;  xli.  1 ; 
Iviii.  8,  14;  Ix.  5. 
IXD  I.  xvi.   13.— IL  xiv.  8 ;  xliv.  8 ; 
^  xiv.  21  ;  xlviii.  3,  5,  7,  8. 
IT>«  L  V.  9;  vi.  10;  xl.  3;  xv.  4;  xxii.  14; 
xxx.   21;    xxxii.   3;    xxxiii.   15; 
xxxvii.  17.— IL  xxxv.  5;   xxxvi. 
xxxvii.   28;    six   times    in  chaps, 
il. — Ixvi. 
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THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH. 
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Verb,  denom.  JVXn  I.  i.  2,  10  ;  viii.  9  ; 

xxviii.  23;  xxxii.  9. — II.  xlii.  23; 

li.  4 ;  Ixiv.  3. 
Pi.  II.  xlv.  5;  1.  11. 
Hithp.  I.  viii.  9. 
or  inxj  (ITT.  Xey.  Ixv.  25  rel. 

I.  i.  4;' ix.  11 ;  xxviii.  13.— II. xli.  23 ; 
xlii.  16,  23;  xliv.  25;  1.5;  lix.  14. 
Pi.  I.  V.  11.— II.  xlvi.  13. 

I.  xxviii.  11   (fem.).— 11.  Ixv.  15,  22; 

xlii.  8. 

II.  Ivii.  8;  lix.  13;  Ixv.  2;  Ixvi.  17. 
I.  XXX.  21 ;  xxxvii.  22. — II.  xxxviii. 

17  ;  xlv.  14. 

I.  viii.  23;  xxx.  8. — II.-  xli.  4;  xliv. 

6;  xlviii.  12. 
(I.  ii.  2  D'O^n  n'-inX).— II.  xlvi.  10; 

xlvii.  7;^xli.  22.' 
air.  Af;-.  xxxviii.  8  rel. 
Sing.  I.  XX.  6 ;  xxiii.  2,  6. 
Plur.  I.  xi.  U.— II.  xxiv.  15  ;  xl.  15  ; 

xli.  1,5;  xlii.  4,  10, 12, 15;  xlix.l; 

li.  5-  lix.  18;  Ix.  9;  Ixvi.  9. 
Sing.  II.  Ixiii.  10. 
Plur.   I.  i.   24;   ix.   10.— II.  xiii,   13; 

lix.  18;  Ixii.  8;  Ixvi.  6,  14. 
ram.  plur.  I.  i.  11. — II.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Ix.  7. 
Terebinths  Plur.  I.  i.  29.— II.  Ivii.  5 

Ixi.  3. 

II.  xxxvii.  3;  xlv.  21. 
i;Xl  II.  xli.  17;  lix.  11. 
j:X3II.xl.  17;  xli.  11,  12. 
t;xS  II.  xl.  23. 

i:?^^  II.  xli.  24. 
I'XOII.l.  2. 
aw.  licy.  xlix'  21  rel. 
air.  'Xcy.  liii.  3  rel. 

Kal  I.  i.  7,  19;  beside  18  times  in  part 
I. — II.  xxi.  5;  xxiv.  6,11  ;  xxxvi. 
12, 16  ;  17  times  in  ciiaps.  xl. — Ixvi. 

Pual  I.  i.  20. 

Hiph.  II.  xlix.  20;  Iviii.  14. 

II.  xl.  7;  xlv.  15;  xlix.  4;  liii.  4. 

air.  ■'Xey.  Ixi.  5  rel. 

OTT.  7.ey.  xliv.  8  rel. 

I.  ii.  13 ;  vi.  13.— II.  xliv.  14. 
an.  \ey.  liii.  7  rel. 

II.  XXXV.  6;  Ivi.  10. 
an-.  Xcy.  xlvii.  9  abs. 

I.  i.  17,  23  ;  ix.  16  ;  x.  2.— Il.'xlvii.  8. 
air.  ley.  liv.  4  rel. 

I.  vii.  23;  xxx.  17.— II.  xxxvii.  36; 

Ix.  22. 
Plur.  I.  xxx.  24. 
Dual.  II.  xxxvi.  8. 

I.  xi.  5  ;  xxxiii.  6. — II.  xxv.  1 ;  lix.  4. 
I.  xxviii.  2.— II.  xl.  26. 


[DX 


15? 


Part.  Kal  II.  xlix.  23. 

Niph.  I.  i.  21,  26;  vii.  9  ;  viii.  2  ;  xxii. 

23,  35;   xxxiii.   16.— II.   xlix.  7; 

Iv.  3 ;  Ix.  4. 
Hiph.  I.  vii.  9  ;  xxviii.   16  ;  xxx.  21. 

—II.  xliii.  10  ;  liii.  1. 
aTT.  ley.  Ixv.  16  bis  rel. 

Pi:  II.  xli.  10;  xliv.  14. 

n3  I.  vii.  7;  viii.  11 ;  x.  24;  xviii.  4  ; 

xxi.  16  ;  xxii.  15;  xxviii.  16  ;  xxix. 

22;  xxx.  12,  15;  xxxi.  4;  xxxvii. 

21. — II.  xxi.  6  ;  xxxvii.  6 ;  xxxviii.; 

5.     Beside  21  times  in  chaps,  xl. — 

Ixvi. 
"  or     'X     inX'  or  10X  as  formula  of 

-  —  T 

introduction,   I.  i.   11,   18;  xxxiii. 

10.— II.  xl.  1,  25 ;  xli.  21  .  Ixvi.  9. 

"laxi  in  the  specif,  seii.se  I.  vi.  3  ;  xxix. 

ii,  12.— II.  xxi-  7  ;  xl.  6;  Ixv.  8. 
■'S'l  and  10X  in  paiall.  I.  xxix.  4. — II. 

xl.  27. 
II.  xxxix.  8  ;  xliii.  9  ;  lix   14,  15. 
naX3  I.  X.  20  ;  (xvi.  5).— II.  xxxviii. 

"3';  xlviii.  11  ;  ixi.  8. 
npxS  II.  xxxviii.  18,  19  ;  xlii.  3. 

I.  viii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  8. — II.  xiii.  7,   12 ; 

xxiv.  6  ;  li.  7  ;  Ivi.  2. 

II.  xxi.  2;  XXXV.' 10;  li.  11. 
Plur.  I.  ii.  16;  xxiii.  1,  14.— II.  xliii. 

14;  Ix.  9. 

I.  X.  4.— II.  xxiv.  22;  xlii.  7- 
Kal.  I.  iv.  1 ;  x.  14;  xi.  12;  xvii.  5.— 

11.  Iviii.  8. 
Niph.  (I.  xvi.  10).— II.  xiii.  4;  xliii. 

9;  xlix.  5;  Ivii.  1;  Ix.  20. 

Pi.  II.  lii.  12;  Ixii.  9. 

Pu.  I.  xxxiii.  4. — II.  xxiv.  22. 

Pu.  I.  xxii  3. — II.  xlix.  9 ;  Ixi.  1,  part 
pass.  Kal. 

Particle  I.  xxxiii.  2. — II.  xxvi.  8,  9, 
11;  XXXV.  2;  xl.  24;  xli.  10,23, 
26;  xlii.  13;  xliii.  7,  19;  xliv.  15, 
16 ;  xlv.  21 ;  xlvi.  11  ;  xlviii.  12, 
13,  15. 

nasus,  ira.  I.  ii.  22  ;  iii.  21 ;   v.  25  ;  ix. 

12,  16,  20;  X.  5,  25;  xii.  1;  xxx. 
27,  30;  37,  29.— II.  xiii.  3,  9,  13; 
xiv.  6  ;  xlii.  25  ;  xlviii  9  ;  xlix. 
23 ;  Ixiii.  3,  6 ;  Ixv.  5  ;  Ixvi.  15. 

II.  xliv.  15,  19. 

I.  viii.  22.— H.  Iviii.  10  ;  pi.  lix.  9. 
I.  V.  8.-11.  xxxiv.  12;  xl.   17;  xli. 

29;  Ixv.  6,14,  22;  xlvi.  9;  xlvii. 
8,  10 ;  lii.  4,  10 ;  liv.  15. 
D3X3  on-.  Tiey.  xl.  12  abs. 
]'Sx  'paX  II.  xlv.  22 ;  lii.  10. 
yS"^  0.71.  ley.  xli.   14  abs. 
n^ilX  I.  XXX.  6.— II.  lix.  5. 
pax  Hithp.  II.  xlii.  14,  Ixiii.  15;  Ixiy.  11. 
"ISK  II.  xliv.  20 ;  Iviii.  5 ;  Ixi.  3. 
yaifX  I.  ii.  8  ;  xvii.  8.— II.  Iviii.  9  j  lix.  3. 
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^'VN  air.  Xcy.  xli.  9  rel.  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  11. 
nijDN  OTT.  7,ey.  liv.  12  aba. 
J^^S:*  11.  xxiv.  18  ;  Ix.  8. 
i.i»  I.  xix.  9.— II.  xxxviii.  12;  lix.  5. 
'■?.?    I.  ii.    13;    ix.    9;     xxxvii.   24.— II. 
xiv.  8  ;  xli.  19  ;  xliv.  14. 
nns  I.  ii.  3;  iii.  12;  xxx.  11;  xxxiii.  8.— 

II.  xxvi.  7,  8;  xl.  14;  xli.  3. 
nn«  I.  xi.  7  ;  (XV.  9)  ;  xxxi.  4.— II.  xxxv. 
9  ;  xxi.  8  ;  Ixv.  25. 
Xl^  Hiph.  II.  xlviii.  9;   liii.  10;  liv.  2; 
Ivii.  4. 
ilD^X  air.  Xey.  Iviii.  8  rel. 

pN  air.  Ae}'.  xliv.  21  abs. 
•m  I.  i.  7;  iv.  5;   v.   24;    ix.    4,  17,  18; 
X.  16,  17  ;    xxix.  6 ;    xxx.  l4,  27, 
33;   xxxiii.  11,  12,  14.— II.  xxvi. 
11;  xxxvii.  i9;    eleven   times    in 
chaps.  40 — 66. 
SJSB/K  air.  ley.  Ixv.  8  rel. 
D'inE^K  air.  ley.  lix.  10  abs. 
niJit'S  I.  xxii.  6.— II.  xlix.  2. 
iVx   C^.tyS)  I.  XXX.  18;  xxxii.  20.-II.  Ivi.  2. 
riris  Part.  Kal  nvnx  II.  xli.  23  ;  xliv.  7  ; 
xlv.  11. 
Iraper.  I.  xxi.  12.— II.  Ivi.  9,  12. 
Imperf.  II.  xli.  5,  25. 
Hiph.  I.  xxi.  14. 
-JS  ^m  II.  xliii.  2,  5. 


3  essenfiae  II.  xxvi.  4;  xl.  10. 
X3  future  II.  xxvii.  6 ;   xxxix.  6 ;  Ixiii. 
4;  Ixvi.  18. 
0K3  air.  Asy.  1.  2  rel. 

-  T 

r^a  air.  AEy.  xliv.  4  abs. 

S33  II.  xiii.  1,  19 ;    xiv.   4,  22 ;   xxi.  9 ; 

xxxix.  1,  3,  C,  7  ;    xliii.  14 ;   xlvii. 

1 ;  xlviii.  14,  20. 
nj3  I.  xxxiii.   1.— II.  xxi.  2  ;    xxiv.   16  ; 

~  T 

xlviii.  8. 
n,J3  II.     xxiv.    16    ifram)  ;    xxxvi.   22 ; 
xxxvii.  1 ;  11  times  in  chaps.  40 
-66. 
Ona  (I.  xvi.  6).— II.  xliv.  25. 
h-\i  Hiph.  II.  Ivi.  3 ;  lix.  2. 
nSnS  arr.  ley.  Ixv.  23  rel. 
nnni  I.  xviii.  6  ;  xxx.  6.— II.  xlvi.  1;  Ixiii. 

713  air.  ley.  xliv.  19  rel. 

D13  I.  xiv.  25.— II.  xiv.  19 ;  Ixiii.  6,  18. 

n"l3  II.  xiv.  15,  19  ;  xxiv.  22 ;  xxxvi.  16  ; 

xxxviii.  18  ;  Ii.  1. 
013  Kal  perf.    I.  xix.  9  ;   xx.  5 ;  xxxvii. 
27.— II.  xxiv.  23;  xlv.  16. 
Kal  imper.  I.  xxiii.  4. 
Kal  imperf.  I.  i.  29;   xxix.  22.— II. 
xxiv.   23 ;   xxvi.  11 ;    14  times  in 
chaps.  40—66. 
Hiph.  I.  xxx.  5. 


J3  (rnS  n;n)  ar.  ley.  xlii.  22  rel. 
nia  I.  xxxvii  22.— Inf.  Kal  II.  xlix.  7  ; 

part.  Niph.  liii.  3. 
T'S  I.  X.  2,  6  ;  xi.  14 ;  xvii.  14 ;  xxxiii.  23. 
II.  xxiv.  3  ;  xlii.  22. 
linS  I.  ix.  16  ;    xxiii.  4 ;    xxxi.   8.— II.,  xl. 

30 ;  Ixii.  5. 
I'nS  electus  II.   xlii.   1;    xliii.  20;    xlv.  4; 

Ixv  9  15  22 
ins  Li.  29;  'vii.'  15,16.-11.  xiv.  1;   14 

times  in  chaps.  40 — 66. 
nD3  I.   xii.  2;  xxxi.  1;   xxxii.  9,  10,  11, 
12.— II.  xxvi.  3,  4  ;  xxxvi.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  9,  15  ;  xxxvii.  10 ;  xlii.  17  ;  xlvii. 
10;  ].  10;  lix.  4. 

naa  i.  xxxii.  17. 

noaS  I.  xiv.  30.— II.  xlvii.  8. 
\a3  II.  xiii.  8  ;  xlix.  15. 

lOaa  II.  xliv.  2,  24;  xlvi.  3;  xlviii.  8; 

xlix.  1,  5. 
j"3  Niph.  I.  iii.  3;  v.  21;  x.  13;  xxix.  14. 
Hiph.  I.  vi.  9,  10;  xxviii.  9,  19;  xxix. 
16  ;  xxxii.  4.— II.  xl.  14,  21;  xliii. 
10;  xliv.  18;  Ivi.  11;  Ivii.  1. 
Hithp.  I.  i.  3.— II.  xiv.  16  ;   xliii.  18; 
Iii.  15. 
D'X'3  I.  X.  14.— II.  lix.  5. 

03  I.  (xv.   5,  23;   xvi.   9);    xxii.  2,  12.— 

II.  xxxviii.  3  ;  Ixv.  19. 
133  camel's  colt  air.  ley.  Ix.  6  abs. 

43  Particle  I.  xxxiii.  20,  21,  23,  24.— II. 
xiv.  21 ;  xxvi.  10,  11,  14,  18 ;  xxxv. 

9- 
nS3  II.  1.  9  ;  Ii.  6  ;  Ixv.  22  ;  Ixiv.  5  Hiph. 

ySs  Kal.  I.  xxviii.  4,  7. 
'  "^  Pi.  I.  iii.  12 ;  xix.  3.— II.  xxv.  7,  8 ; 
xlix.  19. 
Pual  I.  ix.  15. 
•tyhs  II.  xxxvi.  10 ;   xliii.  11 ;   xliv.  6,  8 ; 

xlv.  6,  21. 
■■pSa  I.  X.  4.— II.  xiv.  6. 

'rh^bll.  xliv.  10;   xlviii.  9;  Ixv.  8. 
nD3  siiig.  I.  xvii.  12  {Plur.  xv.  2).— Plur. 
II.  xiv.  14;  Iviii.  14. 
D1«-t3  II.  Ii.  12  ;  Ivi.  2. 
"■^     '■'  D1K-r3  II.  Iii.  14. 
nja  Kal  i.  V.  2;  ix.  9.— II.  xlv.  13;  Ix.  10; 
Ixi.  4;  Ixv.  21,  22;  Ixvi.  1. 
Niph.  II.  xxv.  2;  xliv.  26,  28. 
n;r3  I.  xxi.  12;  xxx.  13.— II.  Ixiv.  1. 
"7^3  Kal  perf.  II.  xxvi.  13. 
''  Part.  act.  II.  Hv.  5. 
Part.  pass.  II.  liv.  1 ;  Ixu.  4. 
Kal  impf.  II.  Ixii.  5. 
Niphal  II.  Ixii.  4. 
h:)3  Li.  3;  (xvi.  8).-ILxli.  15;  1.8. 
i;'3  Kal  perf.  I.  i.  31;  ix.  17;  x.  17.— 
"  ^  Kal  part.  xxx.  27,  S3.— II.  xxxiv.  9. 
Kal  imperf.  II.  xlii.  25;  xliii.  2;  Ixu.  1. 
Piel  perf.  I.  iii.  14.— II.  1.  11. 
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Piel  inf.  I.  iv.  4.— II.  xl.  16;  V^'?  I. 
V.  5  ;  vi.  13.— II.  xliv.  15. 
y\>J^  Kal  II.  xxxiv.  15;  xlviii.  21;  Ixiii.  12. 
Niph.  II.  XXXV.  6;  Iviii.  8 ;  lix.  5. 
Pi.  II.  lix.  5. 
Hiph.  I.  vii.  6. 
n^p3  II.  xl.  4;  xli.  18  ;  Ixiii.  14. 
D7'p3  I.  xxii.  9. 
1p3  I.  vii.  21;  xi.  7;  xxii.  13.— II.lxv.  10. 
1p3  I.  V.  11;  xvii.  11,  14;  xxi.  12;  xxxiii. 
2. — II.  xxxvii.  36 ;  xxxviii.  13. 
ip3|  1p33  I.  xxviii.  19.— II.  1.  4. 
K'pa  Pi.  I.  i.'l2.— II.  xl.   20;  xli.   12,17; 

xlv.  19;  li.  1;  Ixv.  1. 
Vt^.  I.  xxxiii.  15.— II.  Ivi.  11;  Ivii.  17. 
N13  Kal  I.  iv.  5.— II.  xl.  26;  xl.  20;  xliii. 

T  T  ^  '  ' 

7 ;  beside  12  limes,  9  times  being 
the  part.  act.  Kal;  xl.  28;  xlii.  5  u. 
Niph.  II.  xlviii.  7. 
E'112  I.  xxxvii.  24.— II.  xiv.  8  ;  xli.  19  ;  Iv. 

13 ;  Ix.  13. 
bnl  I.X.  34.— II.  xliv.  12;  xlv.  2;   xlviii. 

4;  Ix.  17. 
ma  I.  xxii.  3.— II.  xlviii.  20. 

—  T 

n'"l3  air.  Acy.  xlv.  2  rel.  comp.  xv.  5  and  the 

comm.  in  loc. 

fl'IS  I.  xxviii.  15,  18;  xxxiii.  8. — II.  xxiv. 

5 ;  xlii.  6  ;  xlix.  8  ;  liv.  10 ;  Iv.  3 ; 

Ivi.  4,  6 ;  lix.  21 ;  Ixi.  8. 

^13  Kal  part.  pass.  I.  xix.  25.— IT.  Ixv.  23. 

^  Pi.  I.  xix.  25.— II.  li.  2;  Ixi.  9;  Ixvi.  3. 

Hithp.  II.  Ixv.  16. 

^■?3  Dual.  II.  XXXV.  3  ;  xlv.  23 ;  Ixvi.   12. 

n313  I.  xix.   24.— II.  xxxvi.   16;     xliv.   3; 
T  t:  '  ' 

Ixv.  8. 
T13  Part.  pass.  Kal  II.  xlix.  2;  imp.  Niph. 

lii.  11. 
Iiy3  I.   ix.  19;  X.   18;    xvii.  4;    xxii.   13; 

xxxi.  3. — II.  xl.  5,  6  ;  xliv.  16,  19; 

xlix.  26 ;  Iviii.  7  ;  Ixv.  4  ;  Ixvi.  17. 

23  24. 
1t:?3  II.  xi.   9  part.  fem. ;   xli.    27  ;  lii.  7, 

part.  masc. ;  Ix.   6  imperf. ;  Ixi.    1 

inf. 
nE;3  I.  XXX.  3,  5.— II.  xlii.  17;  liv.  4;  Ixi.  7. 
n3  with  name  of  city  or  nation,  I.  i.  8;  x. 

20,  32   (K'ri);    xxii.  4;   xxiii.  10, 

12;  xxxvii.  22;  (xvi.  1).— II.  xlvii. 

1,5;  lii.  2;  Ixii.  11. 
[i'S-nS  Li.  8;    (xvi.  1).— 11.  xxxvii. 

22;  XXV.  2;  Ixii.  11. 
nSinS  I.  xxiii.  4.— II.  Ixii.  5. 

T  J 

'Ul  03  nVina  I.  xxii.  12 ;  xxxvii.  22.— II.  xlvii. 


DwWJ  Subst.  air. /Icy.  Ixiii.  4ab3.  [butseexxxv- 
9;  li.  10;  Ixii.  12;  Ps.  cvii.  2]. 
pW  I.  ii.  10,  19,  21 ;  iv.  2 ;  xxiii.  9.— II. 
xiii.  11,  19;  xvi.  6;  xxiv.  14;  xiv. 
11;  Ix.  15. 


7XJ  Kal;  solvere,  redimere  II.  xliii.  1;  xliv. 
22,  23;  Ixviii.  20;  lii.  9;  Ixiii.  9. 
Part.  '7W  II.  xli.  14;  xliii.  14;  xliv.  6, 
24;  xlvii.  4;   xlviii.  17;  xlix.-vii. 
26;  liv.  5,  8;  lix.  20;  Ix.  16;  Ixiii. 
16. 
7WJ  II.  XXXV.  9;  li.  10;  Ixii.  12. 
Niph.  imperf.  II.  Hi.  3. 
7SJ  tmpurjim  esse  Niph.  7NJJ  II.  lix.  3;  Hiph. 

VxjX  Ixiii.  3. 
n3J  I.  iii.  16';  V.  16;  vii.  11.— H.  lii.  13;  Iv. 

9  lis. 
r!3J  I.  ii.  15;  v.  15;  x.  33;  xxx.  25.-11. 

,       ^         xl.  9 ;  Ivii.  7. 
70J  1.  XV.  8;  xix.  19.— II.  liv.  12;  Ix.  18. 
113J  I.  iii.  2;   v.  22;  ix.  5;  x.  21;  xxi.  17. 
II.  xiii.  3;  xlii.  13;  xlix.  24,  25. 
niUJ  Sing.  I.  iii.  25;  xi.  2;  xxviii.  6;  xxx. 
15;  xxxiii.  13. — II.  xxxvi.  5. 
Plur.  II.  Ixiii.  15. 
13J  Hithp.  II.  xlii.  13. 
nnnJ  n.  xxiv.  2;  xlvii.  5,  7. 
IJ  fortuna  air.  ?.ey.  Ixv.  11  rel. 
ni3nj  air.  ley.  li.  7  abs. 
D'Snj  d.T.  Xey.  xxxiv.  28  rel. 

'71:  Pi.  I.  i.   2;    xxiii.  4.  —  II.  xliv.  14; 
~'         xlix.  21 ;  li.  18. 

Hiph.  Lix.  2;  xxviii. 29.— H.  xlii.  2L 
Hitph.  I.  X.  15. 
yi3  Kal  I.  X.  33. 

^  Niph.  I.  xxii.  25.— H.  xiv.  12. 
Pi.  II.  xlv.  2. 
Pual  I.  ix.  9. 
TIJ   aw.  Aey.  Iviii.  12  rel. 

ll  II.  xxxviii.  17;  1.  6;  li.  23. 
"^U  I.  xi.  6;  (xvi.  4);  xxiii.  7;  xxxiii.  14. 
—II.  lii.  4;  liv.  15. 
Hnu  I.  xvii.  14.— II.  xxxiv.  17 ;  Ivii.  6. 

T 

TU  an.  Xey.  liii.  7  rel. 
/}}  air.  )iey.  Ixi.  8  rel. 
yn  I.  xi.  1.— II.  xl.  24. 
-lU  I.  ix.  19.— II.  liii.  8. 
nSni  II.  xlvii.  14;  pL  xliv.  19. 
Ti  an-.  Xey.  xlviii.  4  rel. 
Vj  Verb.  L  ix.  2;  xxix.  19.— II.  xxv.  9; 
XXXV.  1,  2;   xli.  16;  xlix.  13;  Ixi. 
10;  Ixv.  18,  19;  Ixvi.  10. 
nS'J  II.  XXXV.  2;  Ixv.  18. 

^i_  I.  xxxvii.  26.— II.  xxv.  2;  xlviii.  18; 
li.  15. 
nSj  Kal  perf.  L  v.  13.— II.  xxiv.  11. 
""^  Kal  part.  II.  xlix.  21. 

Niph.  I.xxii.l4;  xxiii.l. — II. xxxviii. 
12;  xl.  5;  xlvii.  3;  xlix.  9;  liii.  1; 
Ivi.  1. 
Pi.  perf.  II.  xxvi.  21 ;  Ivii.  8. 
Pi.  imper.  II.  xlvii.  2  bh. 
Pi.  imperf.  I.  (xvi.  3) ;  xxii.  8. 
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mi  OTT.  Xey.  xlix.  21  rel. 
™'7J  I.  XX.  4.— II.  xlv.  13. 
7nj  I.  XXI.  6.— II.  xxi.  7;  Ix.  6. 
^ni  I.  iii.  11.— II.  XXXV.  4;  ]ix.  18;  Ixvi.  6. 
nSlDJ  aK.  Tiey.  Hx.  18  rel. 
H  n.li.  3;  Ivui.  11. 

nW  I,  i.  29,  30.-n.  Ixi.  11;  Ixv.  3;   Ixvi. 

17. 
i:P|  I.  xvii.  13.— II.  liv.  9. 
nn^jj  I.  XXX.  17.— II.  1.  2;  U.  20;  Ixvi.  15. 
]T1J  I.  iii.  16.-II.  Iviii'.  1. 
tff'IJ  an.  7^y.  Ivii.  20  his  rel. 
D^A  n.  xUv.  14;  Iv.  10. 
B'^J  Pi.  OTT.  ;ie)'.  lix.  10  abs. 
113  OTT.  /ley.  Ixiii.  2  rel. 


1- 

JNT  OTT.  Xcy.  Ivii.  11  rel. 

3T  a  bear,  I.  xi.  7. — 11.  lix.  11.' 

pST  OTT.  \ey.  xli.  7  rel. 

13'^  Kal  part.  act.  I.  xxxiii.  15. — II.  xlv.  19. 
^  Pi.  perf.  I.  i.  2,  20 ;  xvi.  13,  14 ;  xx.  2 ; 

xxi.  17  ;  xxii.  25 ;  xxv.  8 ;  xxxvii. 

22. — II.  xxiv.  3;  xxxviii.  7;  xxxix. 

8 ;  xl.  5 ;  xlv.  19 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  xlviii. 

15,  16;  Iviii.  14;  lix.  3;   Ixv.  12; 

Ixvi.  4. 
Pi.  part.  I.  xix.  18.— II.  Hi.  6 ;  Lxiij.  1; 

Ixv.  24.   _ 
Pi.  inf.  I.  vii.  10 ;  viii.  5 ;  xxxii.  4,  6, 

7.— II.  xxxvi.  12;  Iviii.  9,  13;  lix. 

4,  13. 
Pi.  imper.  I.  viii.  10 ;   xxx.  10.  —  II. 

xxxvi.  11 ;  xl.  2. 
Pi.   imperf.   I.   xxviii.   11 ;   xxix.   4 ; 

xxxii.  6. — II.  xxxvi.  ll ;  xxxviii. 

15;  xl.  27;  xli.  1. 

D?p'^  13T  I.  viii.  10  (col.  vii.  7).— II.  xl.  8. 
njT  OTT.  /ley.  1.  2  rel. 
\r\  II.  xxxvi.  17  ;  Ixii.  8. 

It  T 

Don  air.  /ley.  xlvii.  5  rel. 
n^l  n.  xxxviii.  12 ;  liii.  8.  * 

ini  I'nS   I.  xiii.  20.— II.  xxxiv.  17 ; 
Iviii.  12 ;  Ix.  15 ;  Ixi.  4. 

M-h  linn  II.  xxxiv.  10. 
on'n  inS  II.  li.  8. 

Plar.  nilT  II.  xli.  4 ;  li.  9. 
W^^  I.  xxviii.  27,  28.— II.  xxv.  10 ;  xli.  15. 
nm  Part.  Niph.  Sxitff'  -VTM  I.  xi.  12.— II. 
Ivi.  8  (beside  only  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  2). 
'1  I.  xxviii.  19.— II.  xl.  16;  Ixvi.  23. 
R3^  Niph.  part.  H.  Ivii.  15. 
"^ ''  Pi.  I.  iii.  15.— IT.  liii.  10. 
Pu.  I.  xlx.  10.— 71.  liii.  5. 
US'!  OTT.  ;iey.  Ivii.  15  rel. 

T- 
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il^T  n.  xxvi.  20;  Ivii.  8. 

Vrh^  II.  xxvi.  25;  xlv.  1. 

niri7l  av.  /ley.  xlv.  2  rel. 
DT  Sing.  i.  i.  11;  (xv.  9).— II.  xxxiv.  3,  6, 
7;xlix.  26;  lix.  3,  7;  Ixvi.  3. 
Plur.  I.  i.  15;  iv.  4;  ix.  4;  xxxiii.  15. — 
II.  xxvi.  21. 
HM  Kal  I.  i.  9.— II.  xlvi  5. 

Pi.  =  meditari  I.  x.  7 ;  xiv.  24. 
Pi.  =  to  make  like  II.  xl.  18,  25 ;  xlvi.  5 
Hithp.  make  one's  self  like  II.  xiv.  14 
niDl  II.  xiii.  14;  xl.  18. 

'DJ  II.  xxxviii.  10;  Ixii.  6,  7. 
^j;t  aw.  Asy.  xliii.  17  rel. 
n.IJ'l  Subst.  I.  V.  13;  xi.  2;  xxxii.  4;  xxxiii. 
6.— II.  xliv.  25;  xlvii.  10;  xlviii.  4; 
liii.  11 ;  Iviii.  2. 
n^T  along  with  HJUn  II.  xl.  14;  xliv. 

19. 
p'l  I.  xxix.  5.-II.  xl.  15. 

OTT.  ;iey.  xl.  22  abs. 

I.  xxviii.  28.— II.  xli.  15. 

air.  Aey.  Ixvi.  24  rel. 

Kal  (I.  xvi.  10).— II.  Ixiii.  3. 

Kal  part.  I.  v.  28;  (xvi.  10);  xxi.  15. 

II.  lix.  8;  Ixiii.  2. 
Hiph.  I.  xi.  15.— II.  xiii.  16;  xlviii.  17. 
Sing.  I.  iii.  12;  viii.  11,  23;  x.  24,  26; 

(xv.  5);   xxx.  11,  21;  xxxvii.  24, 

29. — II.  XXXV.  8.     In  chaps,  xl. — 

Ixvi.  17  times. 
Plur.  I.  ii.  3. — In  chaps,  xl.  —  Ixvi.  11 

times. 
OTT.  Zey.  Ixi.  1  rel. 

Kal  perf.  I.  ix.  12;  (xvi.  5);  xix.  3; 

xxxi.  1. — II.  Ixv.  10;   Part.  pass. 

Ixii.  12. 
Kal  imper.   I.   i.   17;    viii.   19.  — II. 

xxxiv.  16;  Iv.  6. 
Kal  imperf.  I.  viii.  19 ;  xi.  10 ;  xxx.  14. 

II.  Iviii.  2. 
Niph.  II.  Ixv.  1. 
I.  (xv.  6) ;  xxxvii.  27.-11.  Ixvi.  14. 

aw.  "Kiy.  Iv.  2  rel. 

n. 

ax.  ley.  xliv.  16  rel. 

I.  xxx.  7.— n.  xlix.  4;  Ivii.  13. 
OTT.  /ley.  xlvii.  13  abs. 
Kal  I.  (xvi.  7) ;  xxxi.  4 ;  xxxiii.  18. — 

n.  xxvii.  8;  xxxviii.  14;  Ux.  3,  11. 
Poel  II.  lix.  13. 
Hiph.  I.  viii.  19. 
air.  "Kty.  Ixvi.  1  rel. 

II.  xlv.  2;  Ixiii.  1. 
II.  xlj.  19;lv.  13. 
I.  ii.  10;  xix.  21;  v.  15.-11.  xxxv.  2; 

liii.  2. 


I- 
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Kin  in  an  emphatic  6ense  I.  vii.  14;  xxxiii. 

16  (?).— II.  xli.  4;  xliii.  10,  13,  25; 

xlvi.  4;  xlviii.  12. 
nil!  OTT.  \ey.  xlvii.  11  rel. 
nin  aiv.  ;i£v  Ivi.  lO  abs. 

TT  ' 

''^'0  I-  vi.  1.— II.  xiii.  22;  xxxix.  7;  xllv. 

28;lxvi.  6. 
'\l'<^{1>id.'%^''^)  Kal  perf.  n.  part.  I.  ii.  3;  viii. 

6,  7;  ix.  1;  xx.  3;  xxxiii.  15;  xxx. 
2,  29.— II.  XXXV.  8,  9;  xlii.  5;  xlv. 
16;  xlvi.  2;  1.  10;  lii.  12;  Ivii.  2; 
Iviii.  8;  Ix.  3,  14;  Ixv.  2. 

Inf.  abs.  I.  iii.  16;  xx.  2.— II.  xlii.  24. 
Pi.  II.  lix.  9. 
Hithp.  II,  xxxviii.  3. 

^h\\  Pi.  n.  xxxviii.  18;  Ixli.  9;  Ixiv.  10. 

Hithp.  II.  xli.  16;  xliv.  25;  xlv.  25. 

Hiph.  II.  xiii.  10. 

Po.  II.  xlv.  25. 
non  I.  (xvi.  11);  xvii.  12;  xxii.  2.— II.  li. 

15;  lix.  11. 
I'lnn  I.  v.  13,  15;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  12;  xxix.  5, 

7,  8;  xxxi.  4;  xxxii.  14;  xxxiii.  3. 
II.  xiii.  4;  Ix.  5;  Ixili.  14. 

O'DDn  an.  ?.ey.  Ixiv.  1  aba. 

]n  I.  xxiii.  13;  xxxii.  1;  xxxiii.  7. — II. 
xl.  15;  xli.  11,  24,  29  and  17  times 
beside  in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 

Oyrfl»  ™n  II.  xxv.  9;  xxxv.  4;  xl.  9. 

vi"?  I.vi.8(coi.viii.l8).— II.lviii.9;lxv.l. 
^2n  Kal  inf.  I.  xxix.  16.— Niph.  II.  xxxiv. 
9;  Ix.  5;  Ixiii.  10. 
1  n  verb,  with  HJljnj  I.  ii.  14 ;  x.  32 ;  xxx.  17, 
25;  xxxi.  4.— II.  xl.  4,  12;  xli.  15; 
xlii.  15;  liv.  10;  Iv.  12;  Ixv.  7. 
nnn  Kal  perf.  II.  xxvi.  18. 

Kal  impf.  I.  viii.  3;  xxxiii.  11. 
Kal  inf  abs.  nn  II.  lix.  4. 
Po.  'l-\h  II.  lix.  13. 
rT>ri  Adject.  I.  vii.  14. — II.  xxvi.  14. 
niD''"^n  an.  Tiey.  xlix.  19  abs. 

Din  I.  xxii.  19.— n.  xiv.  17 ;  xlix.  17. 


r. 

DKI  I.  xi.  6.— II.  Ixv.  25. 
7?3I  an.  Xey.  Ixiii.  15  rel. 
naJ  Kal  part.  II.  Ixv.  3 ;  Ixvi.  3. 

"'  Kal  inf.  II.  Ivii.  7. 
nai  I.  i.  11;  xix.  21.— II.  xxxiv.  6;  xliii. 

23,  24;  Ivi.  7;  Ivii.  7. 
am  I.  ii.  6,  20;  xxx.  22;  xxxi.  7.— II.  xiii 

TT  '  '  ' 

17  ;  xxxix.  2;  xl.  19;  xlvi.  6;  Ix.  6, 
9,  17. 
"  II.  xlii.  24;  xliii.  21. 
2n  an.  Aey.  xlviii.  21  rel. 
7«  to  pour  out  an.  'Xey.  xlvi.  6  abs.  (Kal). 
nSlI  II.  xxvi.  13;  xlv.  5,  21;  Ixiv.  3. 
ni^T  an.  "Key.  lix.  5  abs. 


T'l  an.  ?i£y.  Ixvi.  11  rei. 
n'lp'T  an-.  Key.  1.  11  abs. 
lOj  Kal  I.  xvii.  10.— II.  xxxviii.  3 ;  xliii. 
18,  25;  xliv.  21;  xlvi.  8,  9;  xlvii. 
7;  liv.  4;  Ivii.  11;  Ixiii.  11;  Ixiv. 
4,8. 
Niph.  I.  xxiii.  16.— II.  Ixv.  17. 
Hiph.  I.  xii.  4;  xix.  17. — II.  xxvi.  13; 
xxxvi.  iii.  22;  xliii.  26;  xlviii.  1; 
xlix.  1 ;  Ixii.  6  ;  Ixiii.  7 ;  Ixvi.  3. 
131  an.  Xey.  Ixvi.  7  rel. 

TT  ' 

]n3I  an.  Zcy.  Ivii.  8  rel. 
njr  I.  i.  21 ;  xxiii.  15,  16,  17.-0.  Ivii.  3. 

TT  '  '  ' 

D^T  an.  Xey.  Ixvi.  14  rel. 
p;e[l.  xiv.  31;  (xv.  4,  5);   xxx.  19.— H. 
xxvi.  17 ;  Ivii.  13. 
nj^I  (I.  XV.  5,  8).— II.  Ixv.  19. 
D'pl  an.  }ey.  xlv.  14  rel. 
[ip.I  I.  iii.  2,  5,  14;   xx.  4.— II.  xxiy.  23; 
xxxvii.  2;  xlvii.  6;  Ixv.  20. 
njpr  an.  /ley.  xlvi.  4  rel. 

"il  I.  i.  7;  xvii.  10;  xxviii.  21;  xxix.  5. — 
II.  xxv.  2,  5;  xliii.  12;  Ixi.  5. 
TTV  I.  XXX.  22,  24.— II.  xU.  16. 
yj^  an.  Xfy.  Ixi.  11  rel. 
mi  II.  Iviii.  10;  Ix.  1,  2. 

-T 

n^I  air.  ?Lty.  Ix.  3  abs. 
JT'^i  Kal  I.  xvii.  10;  xxviii.  24;  xxx.  23; 
xxxii.  20;  xxxvii.  30.-11.  Iv.  10. 
Pual  II.  xl.  24. 
P1\  I.  i.  4;  V.  10;  vi.  13;  xvii.  11;  xxiii.  3. 

II.  xiv.  20;  xli.  8;  xliv.  3;  xlv.  19, 

25;  xlviii.  19;  liii.  10;  liv.  3;  Iv.  10 

Ivii.  3,  4;  lix.  21 ;  Ixi.  9;  Ixv.  9,  23 

Ixvi.  12. 
IpC?  ;?2'.  ^^-  ^'=7-  Ivii-  4  aba. 
^■^I  in  an  ordinary  sense.  I.  jx.  19;  xvii.  5; 

xxx.  30.— II.  xl.  11;  xliv.  12. 
by  metonomy  I.  xxxiii.  2. — II.  xl.  10; 

xlviii.  14;  Ii.  5,  9;  lii.  10;  liii.  1; 

lix.  16 ;  Ixii.  8  ;  Ixiii.  5,  12. 
n^I  an.  Xe)'.  iI.  12  rel. 

n. 

«3n  Kal.  II.   xxvi.   20;    Hoph.  xlii.   22; 

Hiph.  xix.  2. 
San  Pi.  I.  xxxii.  7.— n.  xiii.  5 ;  liv.  16. 

^  Pu.  I.  X.  27. 
ban  an.  Xey.  Ixvi.  7  abs. 

San  Plur.  D'San  I.  v.  IS;  xxxiii.  20,  23.— 
II.  xiii.  8 ;  xxvi.  17. 

lan  sociw  I.  i.  23.— II.  xliv.  11. 
n'lan  an.  ?^y.  liii.  5  abs.  comp.  i.  6. 
D'na'n  II.  xlvii.  9,  12. 

•T  "I  ' 

Bfan  Kal  I.  iii.  7 ;  xxx.  26.— II.  M.  1. 
"  Puall.  i.  6. 

n^n  an.  7is:y.  xlix.  2  rel. 

Snn  Adject.  OTT.  T^y.  liii.  3  rel. 
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E'nn  Il.xli.  15;  xlii.  10;lxii.  2. 
E'nn  OT.  Aey.  Ixi.  4  rel. 
tyini.  i.  13,  14.— II.  xlvii.  13 ;  Ixvi.  23. 
nE^nn  II.  xliii.  19  ;  Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22. 
n'liy^n  H.  xlii.  9 ;  xlviii.  6. 
D'iyin  II.  Ixv.  17  ;  Ixvl.  22. 
JHn  OTT.  Xcy.  xl.  22  rel. 

Sin  to  travail,  Kal.perf.  I.  xxii.  4. — II  xxvi 
18 ;  liv.  1 ;  Ixvi.  8. 
Imperf.  I.  xxiii.  5.— II.  xiii.  8 ;  xxvi. 

17;  xlv.  10;  Ixvi.  7. 
Polel  II.  li.  2,  9. 
Pulal  II.  liii.  5. 
Hoph.  II.  Ixvi.  8. 

Vin  I.  X.  22.— II.  xlviii.  19. 
nnin  sing.  I.  ii.  15 ;  xxii.  10;  ixx.  13.— II. 
xxxvi.  11,  12. 
Plur.  11.  XXV.  12;  xxvi.  1;  xlix.  16; 

Ivi.  5;  Ix.  10,  18;  Ixii.  6. 
Dual.  I.  xxii.  11. 
\m  I.  V.  25;  X.  6;  (xv.  3);    xxxiii.  7.- 

II.  xxiv.  11 ;  xlii.  2;  li.  20,  23. 
mn  Kal  I.  viii.  1,  3. 

Hiph.  I.  V.  19;  ixviii.  16.- II.  Ix.  22. 
nm  Kal  I.  L  1;  ii.  11;  xxx.  10;  xxxiii.  17, 
20.        II.  xiii.  1 ;    xxvi.  11 ;  xlviii. 
6;  Ivii.  8. 
Kal  part.  I.  xxviii.  15;  xxix.  10;  xxx. 
10.  II.  xlvii.  13. 
"I'm  II.  Ixv.  4;  Ixvi.  3,  17. 
ptn  Kal  I.  xxii.  21;  xxviii.  22;  xxxiii.  23. 
— n.  XXXV.  3,  4;  xxxix.  1;  xli.  6, 
7;  liv.  2. 
Hiph.  I.  iv.  1. — II.  xxvii.  5;  xli.  9, 
13;  xlii.  6;  xlv.  1;   li.  18;    liv.  2; 
Ivi.  2,  4,  6;  Ixi  v.  6. 
ptn  I.  xxviii.  2.-11.  xxvii.  1 ;  xl.  10. 
mn  Kal  I.  i.  4.— II.  xlii.  22;  xliii.  27;  Ixiv. 
4;  Ixv.  20. 
Hiph.  I.  xxix.  21. 
K!3n  I.  i.  18;  xxxi.  7.— II.  xxxviii.  17;  liii. 

12. 
Don  dir.  ?iey.  xlviii.  9  abs. 
man  I.  iii.  9;  vi.  7;  xxx.  1.— II.  xxvii.  9. 
PI.  I.  V.  25.— II.  xl.  2;  xliii.  25;  xliv. 
22;  Iviii.  1;  lix   2,  12. 
'n  Adj.  tiiOTtssing.  II.  xxxvii.  4, 17 ;  xxxviii. 
19;  xlix.  18. 
Plnr.  I.  viii.  20.— II.  xxxviii.  11 ;  liii.  8. 
D"n  subst.   abstr.  vita   I.    iv.    3. — II. 

xxxviii.  12,  16,  20. 
n'n  aiatr.  vita  dir.  "key.  Ivii.  10  rel. 
n^nSing.  ammoZ  II.  xl.  16;  xliii.  20; 

^  xlvi.  1 ;  Ivi.  9  {his) ;  Ivii   10. 
Plur.  II.  XXXV.  9. 
H'n  Kal  II.  xxvi.  14,  19;  xxxviii.  1,  9,  16, 

TT  '  '  III 

21:  Iv.  3. 
Piel.  I.  vii.  21. 

Hiph.  II.  xxxviii.  16 ;  Ivii.  15  (its). 
S'n  I.  v.  22;  viii.  4;    x.  14;  xxx.  6.— H. 
xxxvi.  2;  xliii.  17;  xl.  5, 11;  Ixi.  6. 


pn  n.  xl.  11;  Ixv.  6,7. 
nan  Piel  I.  viii.  17;  xxx.  18.— II.  Ixiv.  3. 
HMn  I.  X.  13;  xi.  2;  xxix.  14;  xxxiii.  6.— 
,  II.  xlvii.  10. 

3T.n  L  vii.  22;  xxviii.  9.— II.  Iv.  1. 

2'?n  I.  i.  11  _n.  xxxiv.  6,  7;  xliii.  24;  li. 

16. 
nSn  Kal   I.   xxxiii.   24.— II.  xxxviu.  19; 
xxxix.  1 ;  Ivii.  10. 
Niph.  I.  xvii.  11. 
Pual  II.  xiv.  10. 
,       Hiph.  II.  liii.  10. 
'^n  I.  i.  5.— H.  xxxvii.  9;  liii.  3,  4,10. 

77n  perforare.  Part.  Po.  H.  li.  9;  part.  Pual 
,  .  liii.  5. 

'1J\  solvere,  profanare  Kiph.  II.  xlviii.  11. 
solvere,  profanare  Pi.  I.  xxiii.  9. — II. 
,  ,  xliii.  28;  xlvii.  6;  Ivi.  2,  6. 

77n  Plnr.  I.  xxii.  2.-11.  xxxiv.  3;  Ixvi.  16. 

oSn  I.  xvi.  8;  xxviii.  1.— H.  xli.  7. 
W'lihn  OTT.  ?.ey.  1.  7  rel. 

YlXl  Kal  part.  pass.  (I.  xv.  4). 
Kal  impf.  I.  xx.  2. 
,       Hiph.  II.  Iviii.  11. 
'pn  I.  ii.  18;  viii.  8;  ix.  9.— H.  xxi.  1; 
,  xxiv.  5;  xl.  31;  xli.  1. 

pin  Pi.  I.  ix.  3.— II.  xxxiv.  17;  liii.  12. 
Pual  I.  xxxiii.  22. 
.       Hiph.  II.  xli.  7. 
pT.n  I.  XXX.  10.— II.  Ivii.  6. 

pSn  I.  xvii.  14.— H.  Ivii.  6;  Ixi.  7. 

^0^  I.  i.  29.— II.  xliv.  9;  liii.  2. 

non  II.  xxvii.  4;  xxxiv.  2;  xlii.  25;  li.  13, 

17,  20,  22;  lix.  18;   Ixiii.  3,  5,6; 

Ixvi.  15. 
yiDn  violentus  ott.  Tisy,  i.  17  ab?. 
|"Dn  herba  acida  an.  Af y.  xxx.  24  abs. 
5171311  air.  "Key.  xliii.  9  rel. 
DDtl  II.  xliv.  15,  16;  xlvii.  14;  part.  Niph. 

Ivii.  5. 
Don  II.  liii.  9;  lix.  6;  Ix.  18. 

T    T  \ 

ynn  Part.  pass.  Kal.  air.  "ktry.  Ixiii.  1  rel. 
inn  I.  X.  6;  xxix.  16.— II.  xli.  25;  xlv.  9; 

Ixiv.  7. 
D3n  II.  Iii.  3,  5. 

noil.  Sing.  (I.  xvi.  5).— II.  xl.  6;  liv.  8,  10; 
Ivii.  1  lOn-'K'JK. 
Plur.  II.  Iv.'S;  Ixiii.  7  6w. 
not!  I.  xiv.  32;  xxx.  2.— II.  Ivii.  13. 
non  Kal  II.  li.  14. 

Hiph.  II.  xxxii.  6. 
ysn  I.  i.  11.— II.  xiii.  17;  xlii.  21;  liii.  10; 
Iv.  11;  Ivi.  4;  Iviii.  2;  Ixii.  4;  Ixv. 
12;  Ixvi.  3,  4. 
ysn  II.  xliv.  28;  xlvi.  10;  xlviii.  14;  liij. 

10;  liv.  12;  Iviii.  3,  13;  Ixii.  4. 
nan  Kal  I.  i.  29.— II.  xxiv.  23. 
Hiph.  I.  xxxiii.  9. — II.  liv.  4. 
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'Itfsn  air.  Xey.  Iviii.  6  rel. 
ain  Kal  I.  V.  2;  X.  15;  xxii.  16. 
^  Pu.  II.  li.  1. 
Hiph.  II.  li.  9. 
70  II.  xliv.  16,  19. 
TJtn  I.  xixvii.  27.— II.  xl.  6;  xliv.  4;  U.  12. 

^  Tin  M;  (I.  XV.  6).— 11.  xl.  7,  8. 
1'Xn  =  TXn  n.  xxxiv.  is  ;  XXXV.  7. 

•      T  "     T  ' 

[Xli  ajT.  ley.  xlix.  22  rel. 
IXn  Sing.— 

'^  Plur.  D'-)Vn  aina  I.  i.  12.— D'lXn  vici 
II.  xlii.  11. 
Plur.  nnxn  a(™j  II.  Ixii.  9. 
pp_n  I.  X.  1 ;  xxii.  16  ;  xxx.  8  ;  xxxiii.  22. 

—II.  xlix.  16. 
"^p.n     or    Ipn  ['N  air.  ley.  xl.  28  rel. 

3:!.n  I.  iv.  6.— II.  XXV.  4,  5;  Ixi.  4. 
y)T\  Li.  20;  ii.  4;  iii.  25;  xxi.  15;  xxii. 
2;  xxxi.  8. — II.  xiii.  15;  xiv.  19; 
xxviL  1;  xxxiv.  5,  6;  xxxvii.  7, 
3,;  xJi  2;  xlix.  2;  li.  19;  Ixv.  12; 
Ixvi.  16, 
n3-;n  Sing.  n.  Ixiv.  10. 

Plur.  I.  V.  17.— II.  xliv.  26;  xlviii.  21 ; 
xlix.  19;    U.  3;   Iii.  9;   Iviii.  12; 
Ixi.  4. 
Tin  I.  X.  29;  xvii.  2;  xix.  16;  xixii.  11.— 

II.  xli.  5. 
T?.n  n.  Ixvi.  2,  5. 
n-in  Kal  I.  V.  25. 

Niph.  part.  II.  xli.  11 ;  ilv.  24. 
]'nn  I.  X.  22,;  xxviii.  27.— U  xli.  15. 
D^ri  II.  xxxiv.  5;  xliii.  28. 
IJn  Pi.  L  xxxvii.  23,  24.— II.  xxxvii.  4, 
17-;  Ixv.  7. 
nsin  I.  m.  1;  xxx.  5.— II.  xxv.  8;  xlvii.  3; 
li.  7;  liv.  4. 
niaV'in  an.  Xey.  Iviii.  6  rel. 

EJ^n  Hiph.  ttfnnn  to  be  Bilent  II.  xxxvi. 

21;  xli.'i-  xlii.  14. 
U'TI  II.  xl.  19,  20;  xli.  7;  Ixiv.  11,  12,  13; 

xlv.  16;  liv.  16. 
E'^n  I.  xxix.  18.— II.  XXXV.  5;  xlii.  18,  19; 

xliii.  8. 
Vi-yj}  I.  XXX.  14.— II.  xlv.  9. 

^Iton  II.  xiv.  6;  liv.  2;  Iviii.  1. 

•jton  I.  XX.  4;  xxx.  14.-11.  xlvii 


XX. 

10. 


2;  Iii. 
.—II.  xiii.  17; 


3OT  Kal  I.  X.  7;  xxxiii. 
liii.  3,  4. 
Niph.  I.  ii.  22;  v.  28;    xxix.  16,  17.— 
II.  xl.  15,  17. 
n^n  II.  xlii.  14;  Ivii.  11;  Ixii.  1,  6;  Ixiv. 
'  ""        11;  Ixv.  6. 

3^  I.  V.  20,  XXX.;  ix.  1 ;   xxix.    18.— II. 
xlii.  7;  xlv.  3,  7,  19;  xlvii.  5;  xlix. 
9;  lix.  9,  10;  Ix.  2. 
D'3»n  Plur.  ax.  ley.  1.  10  aba. 
tnni  II.  Ixi.  10;  Ixii.  5. 

1   T    T  ' 


nnn  I.  xii.  8;  viii.  9;  xx.  5;  xxx.  31;  xxii. 
4,  9  ;  xxxvii.  27.— II.  li.  6,  7. 
Hiph.  I.  ix.  3. 

£3- 

n3B  II.  xxxiv.  2,  6;  liii.  7;  Ixv.  12. 
nino  air.  ley.  Ixvi.  20  rel. 
ino  Part.  Hithp.  air.  ley.  Ixvi.  17  rel. 
31t3  I.  i.  19.— II.  Ixiii.  7 ;  Ixv.  14. 
3TEI  I.  iu.  10;  V.  9,  20;  vii.  15,  16.— II. 
xxxviii.  3 ;  xxxix.  2,  8 ;  xli.  7 ;  Iii 
7;  Iv.  2;  Ivi.  5;  Ixv.  2. 
no  aiz.  ley.  xliv.  18  rel. 
\na  I.  iii.  15.— II.  xlvii.  2. 
B'l?  II.  xli.  25;  Ivii.  20. 
n^p  aw.  ley.  Ixv.  25  rel. 
•ha  air.  ley.  xl.  11  rel. 
KOta  Verb.  Pi.  I.  xxx.  22. 
Nata  Adject.  I.  vi.  5.— II.  xxxv.  8;  Iii.  1, 

11;  Ixiv.  5. 
nSta  air.  ley.  xlviii.  13  rel. 
D-10  II.  Ixv.  24. 

D^Da  I.  vii.  16;  viii.  4;  xxviii.  4. — 
'  ii.  xlii.  9;  Ixvi.  7. 


hy  Hiph.  I.  xxiii.  7. 
,  ~'  Hoph.  I.  xviii.  7.— n.  Uii.  7;  Iv.  12. 
0'.°~7.3'.I.  XXX.  25.— II.  xUv.  4. 

wy^  Kal  I.  xix.  5,  7 ;  (xv.  16).— U.  xxvii. 
11;  xl.  7,  8,  24. 
Hiph.  II.  xlii.  15;  xliv.  27. 
©T  Adject,  air.  ley.  Ivi.  3  rel. 

nvjy  air.  ley.  xliv.  3  rel. 
nr  Hiph.  air.  ley.  li.  23  rel. 
]ir  II.  xxxv.  10 ;  li.  11. 
i^'r  II.  xlv.  14;  Iv.  2. 
jrr  n.  xl.  28,  30,  31;   xliii.  22,  23,24; 
xlvii.  12,  15;  xlix.  4;  Ivii.  10;  Ixii. 
8;  Ixv.  23. 
DB'l  T  air.  ley.  Ivi.  5  abs. 

i?T  Kal  perf.  I.  i.  S;  ix.  8;  xix.  21;  xxix. 
11,  12,  24;  xxxvii.  28.— II.  xl.  28; 
xlviii.   6,  7,   8 ;   beside    13   times. 
Chaps.  40-66. 
Part.  act.  II.  li.  7 ;  lix.  15. 
Part.  pass.  II.  Iii.  3. 
Infin.  constr.  I.  vii.  15 ;  ixxii.  4. — II. 

1.4. 
Imper.  I-  xxxiii.  13. 
Imperf.  I.  v.   19;  vi.   9;  vii.  16;  viii. 
4;  xix.  12.— II.  xxxvii.  20;  xl.21; 
xli.  20,  22,  23,  26 ;   beside  8  times 
in  the  fol.  chaps. 
Niph.  perf.  I.  xix.  21.— II.  Ixi.  9;  IxvL 

14. 
Hiph.  part.  II.  xlvii.  13. 
Hiph.  imper.  I.  xii.  4. 
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Hiph.  imperf.  I.  v.  5.— II.  xxxviii.  19 ; 
xl.  13,  14. 

Hoph.  part.  I.  xii.  5. 

In  an  absol.  sense  I.  xxxii.  4.— II.  xliv 
9,  18;  xlv.  20;  Ivi.  10. 
r\ft53y  n^n'_  I.  i.-xn.  21  tlmea;  xiv.  24-32  2  times; 
xvii.-xx.  10 times;  xxi  ll-xxiii.l8 
7  times;  xxviii.-xxxiii.  6  times- 
xxxvii.  21-381  time;  (x'-.  l-xvi.l2J 
0  times;  xvi.  13  n.  14  0  times.— II. 
xiii.  1-xiv.  23  4  times;  xui.  1-101 
times;  xxiv.-xxvii.2timep;  xxxiv.- 
ixxv.  0  times;  xxxvi.-xxxvii.  21  1 
time;  xxxviii.-xxxix.  once;  xl.- 
Ixvi.  6  times. 

IDtyniK^X  mn-    II.  xlvii.  4;  xlviii.  2; 

'li.  15^;  liv.  5. 

DV  Sing.  1.  ix.  3,  13;  xxii.  5;  x.  3;    xxx. 

8.      II.     xxxvii.   3 ;    xxxviii.   19 ; 

.     .  xlviii.  7 ;  Ivi.  12 ;  Iviii   5 ;  Ixiii.  4. 

DV  DV  II.  Iviii.  12. 

rfri'S  DV  I.  ii.  12.— II.  xxxiv.  8;  Iviii.  5;  lxi.2. 

"  DV  II.  xiii.  6,  9. 
ntn  Di'n  H.  xxxvii.  3;  xxxix.  6. 
UVn  h'3  I.  xxviii.  24.— II. li.  13;  lii.  5;  Ixii.  6; 
Ixv.  2,  5. 
DV1  nS'S  II.  xxvii.  3. 
DITI  ni;*  I.  X.  32. 

(DVa)  DVa  I.  X.  17;  xi.  16;  xvii.  11;  xxviii.  19; 
XXX.  25,  26.— II.  xiii.  3;  xiv.  3; 
xxvii.  8;  xlvii.  9;  xlix.  8;  Iviii.  3, 
13;  Ixvi.  8. 
wnn  D'va  I.  ii.  ll,  17,  20 ;  iii.  7,  I8;  iv.  1,  2;  V. 
30;  vii.  18,  20,  21.  23;  x.  20,  27; 
xi.  10,  11;  xii.  1,  4;  xvii.  4,  7,  9; 
xix.  16,  18,  19,  21,  23,  24;  xx.  6; 
XX.  8,  12,  20,  25;  xxiii.  15;  xxviii. 
5;  xxix.  18;  xxx.  23;  xxxi.  7. — 
II.  xxiv.  21;  XXV.  9;  xxvi.  1; 
xxvii.  1,  2,  12,  13 ;  lii.  6. 
DV'3  II.  Iviii.  4. 

DVd  II.  xxxviii.  12,  13;  xliii.  13. 
DVpS  I.  vii.  17. 

^'j:'2""'J'.  D''"P  II.  xxxviii.  12,  13. 

D'p'  Plur.  I.  i.  1;  vii.  1,  17;  xxiii.  15;  xxx. 

26;  xxxii.  10.— II.  xiii.  22;  xxiv. 

22;  xxxviii.  1,  5,  10,  20;  xxxix.  8; 

liii.  10;  Ix.  20;  Ixv.  20,  22. 
D'K|  D'p^  II.  xxxix.  6. 

D'pjn  nnnN  (i.  ii.  2). 

DS"i;r  'p;  II.  Ixiii.  9,  11. 
oii'p.  '.P'.  I-  xxiii.  7 ;  xxxvii.  26.— II.  li.  9. 
OrJVI  nS'S,  II.  xxxiv.  10. 

T      ;         T :  ~' 

nS'Sl  DDV  OTT.  Xty.  Ix.  11  rel.,  comp.  xxxiv.  10; 

T :  -T       T 

xxviii.  19. 
|V  OTT.  ley.  Ixvi.  19  rel. 

njV  dove  II.  38,  14;  lix.  11;  Ix.  8. 

pjV  suckling  I.  xi.  8.— tree-sprout  II.  53,  2. 

ntT  I.  xxii.  3.— II.  xxvii.  4;  xiii.  14;  xliiL 

26;  xliv.  11;  xlv.  8;  1.8. 
nn'  I.  xxviii.  31;  ix.  20;  x.  8;  xi.  6,  7, 


14;   xviii.  6;  xxii.   3;  xxxi.   3. — 

II.  xl.  5;  xii.  1,  19,  20,  23;  xliii. 

9,   17;   xlv.  16,   20,   21;   xlvi.  2; 

xlviii.  13;  lii.  8,  9;  Ix.  13;  Ixv.  7; 
,  Ixvi.  17. 

7.T  II.  xiii.  4;  li.  5. 

ap;  Hiph.  I.  i.  17 ;  xxiii.  16.— II.  xii.  23. 
ff  I.   V.   11,   12,  22;   xvi.  10;  xxii.  13; 
xxviii.  1,  7;  xxix.  9. — II.  xxiv.  9, 
11;  li.  21;  Iv.  1;  Ivi.  12. 

SJ;  I.  i.  13;  vii.  1;  xvi.  12;  xxiv.  11.— 

11.  xxxvi.  8,  14;  xlvi.  2;  xlvii.  11, 
12;  Ivi.  10;  Ivii.  20;  Ux.  14. 

^V  Kal  perf.  I.  xxiii.  4.— II.  xxvi.  18; 

xlix.  21 ;  li.  18 ;  liv.  1 ;  Ixvi.  7,  8._ 
Kal  part.  I.  vii.  14. — II.  xiii.  8;  xxi. 

3;  xiii.  14. 
Kal.  inf.  II.  xxvi.  17 ;  xxxvii-  3. 
Kal  imperf.  I.  viii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  11. — II. 

Ixv.  23. 
Niph.  II.  Ixvi.  8. 
Hiph.   II.   xxxix.   7;  Iv.  10;  lix.  4; 

Ixvi.  9. 
Pual  I.  ix.  a. 

nV  I.  ii.  6  (nV);  viii.  18;  ix.  5;  xi.  7; 
xxix.  23.— II.  Ivii.  4  O)]),  5. 
yU'fl  nV  oTT.  Xf y.  Ivii.  4  abs. 
■^l ''  Kal  inf.  constr.  I.  viii.  12. 

Kal  imper.  I.  i.  18 ;  vi.  9;  xx.  2;  xxii. 

15.— II.  xxi.  6;  xxvi.  20-  1.  11. 
Hiph.  II.  xiii.   16;  xlviii.  21;  Ixiii. 

12,  13. 

SS^  only  Hiph.  I.  14,  31 ;  (xv.  2,  3) ;  xxiii. 

I,  6,  14.— II.  xiu.  6 ;  lii.  5;  Ixv.  14. 
D;  I.  V.  30;  viii.  23;  x.  22,  26;  xi.  9,  14, 

15;    xvi.   8;    xvii.   12;    xviii.   2; 
xxiii.  2,  4,  11. — II.  xxi.  1 ;  xxiv. 
14, 15 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  10  times  in  Chaps, 
xl.— Ixvi. 
j"P;  II.  xii.  10,13;  xliv.  20;  xlv.  1;  xlviii. 
13 ;  Ixii.  8 ;  Ixiii.  12. 
'jlKDE'l  pp^  I.  ix.  19.— II.  liv.  3. 
ID'  Hith.  AT.  Xcy.  Ixi.  6  abs. 
T\y  Part.  Hiph.  aw.  ?iey.  xlix.  26  rel. 
pj;  Kalll.  Ix.  16;  Ixvi.  11,12. 

^  Part.  Hiph.  H.  xlix.  23. 
HD'  I.  xiv.  32;  xxiii.  13;  xxviii.  16.— II. 
"'  xliv.  28;  xlviii.  13;  li.  13,  16;  liv.  11. 
«)D^  Kal  I.   xxix.   19;     xxxvii.   31.  — II. 
xxvi.  15. 
Niph.  (I.  XV.  9). 

Hiph.  I.  i.  5,  13 ;  vii.  10 ;  viii.  5 ;  x. 
20 ;  xi.  11 ;  xxiii.  12 ;  xxix.  14. — 

II.  xxiv.  20;  xxxviii.  5;  xlvii.  1, 
5 ;  li.  22 ;  lii.  1. 

tiy  a.K.  ?iey.  Ixi.  10  abs. 

S.^;  Hiph.  hym  I.  xxx.  5  (bis.)  6.— H. 
xliv.  9,  10;  xlvii.  12;  xlviii.  17; 
Ivii.  12. 
™J^.V("'  ^'''^?)    II-   3tiii.    21;    xxxiv.    13; 
xliii.  20. 
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«);r  II.  xl.  28,  30,  31 ;  xliv.  12. 
tji;  Adj.  II.  xl.  29;  1.  4. 
\}r  Kal  I.  i.  26;  iii.  3;  vii.  5;  viii.  10; 
ix.  5 ;  xiv.  24,  26,  27 ;  xix.  11,  12, 
17 ;  xxiii.  8,   9 ;  xxxii.  7,  8.— II. 
xli.  28. 
Niph.  II.  xl.  14  ;  xlv.  21. 
1^?:  I.  vii.  2 ;  ix.  17 ;  x.  18,  19,  34 ;  xxi. 
13 ;  xxii.   8 ;  xxix.    17  ;  xxxii.   15, 
19;  xxxvi.   24.— II.  xliv.  14,  23; 
Ivi.  9. 
jrx;  Hoph.  II.  xiv.  11. 
""  Hiph.  II.  Iviii.  5. 
pX^  an.  }.cy.  xliv.  3  rel. 
ir  Kal  I.  xxxvii.  26.— II.  xliii.  7,  21 ; 
~'        xliv.  10,  12,  21 ;  xiv.  18  ;  xlvi.  11 ; 
xlix.  8. 
Kal  part.  I.   xxii.   11;  xxix.  16;  xxx. 
14. — II.  xxvii.   11;  xli.   25;  xliii. 
1;  xliv.  2,  9,  24;  xlv.  7,  9,  11,  18; 
xlix.  5 ;  Ixiv.  7. 
Niph.  II.  xliii.  10. 
Hoph.  II.  liv.  17. 
Ij^  I.  X.  10,  16 ;  xxx.  14.— II.  Ixv.  5. 
Ip;  Hiph.  I.  xiii.  12.— Kal.  II.  xliii.  4. 
KV  Kal.   I.   vii.   4 ;    viii.   12 ;   x.  24.-II. 
XXV.   3;   XXXV.  4;  xxxvii.  6.    In 
chaps,  xl.-lxvi.,  15  times. 
Niph.  part.  I.  xviii.  2,  7. — II.  xxi.  I; 
Ixiv.  2. 
KT  Adj.  aiz.  ley.  1.  10  rel. 
n«T  I.  vii.  25;  xi.  2,  3;  xxix.  13;  xxxiii. 
6.— II.  Ixiii.  17. 
n:i;  Kal  perf.  I.  v.  14 ;  (xv.  3).— II.  xxxiv. 
7;    xxxviii.  8;    Iii.  4;   Ixiii.   19; 
Ixiv.  2. 
Kal  part.    I.   xxxi.   1. — II.  xiv.   19; 

xxxviii.  18  ;  xlii.  10. 
Kal  inf.  I.  xxx.  2;  xxxii.  19. 
"  imper.  II.  xlvii.  1. 
"  impf.  I.  xxxi.   4. — II.  xxxiv.  5; 
Iv.  10;  Ixiii.  14. 
Hiph.  Perf.  11.  xliii.  14. 

"      Impf.  I.  X.  13.— II.  Ixiii.  6. 
Hoph.  II.  xiv.  11,  15. 

m?n'  and     D TiyOI  in  parall.  clauses  I.  i.  1 ;  ii. 
l7iii.  1,  8;  V.  23;  xxii.  21.— II. 
xxxvi.  7;  xliv.  26. 
S'l'  Subst.  an.  ley.  xlix.  25  rel. 
nj7'"l'  an.  Xey.  liv.  2  rel. 
E'V  II.  xiv.  21;  xxxiv.  11,  17  ;  liv.  2;  Ivii. 
"^        13  ;  Ix.  21 ;  Ixi.  7 ;  Ixiii.  18  ;  Ixv.  9. 
Stt'll!''  and  3pi;'  in  parall.  I.  ix.  7  ;  x.  20 ;  xxix. 
13.— II.  xiv.  1  ;  xxvii.  6 ;  xl.  27  ; 
ili.  8,  14 ;  xlii.  24 ;  xliii.  1,  22,  28 ; 
xliv.  1  (2),  5,  21,  23  ;  xlv.  4. 
3E^  Kal   perf.  I.  xvi.  5;   xxxii.  18.— II. 
Ixv.  21. 
Kal.  part.  act.  I.   19  times.  — II.  21 

times. 
Kal  part.  act.  Fern.  n3K('  I.  xu.  6.— 
II.  xlvii.  8. 


Kal  Inf.  I.  xxx.  7  ;  xxxvii.  28.— II. 

xl.  22  ;  xliv.   13  ;  xlv.  18  ;  xlvii. 

14 ;  Iviii.  12. 
Kal  Imper.  II.  xlvii.  1,  5 ;  Iii.  2. 
Kal  Impf.  I.  iii.  26 ;  xxx.  19 ;  xxxii. 

16. — II.  xiii.  20 ;  xiv.  13  ;  xxxvii. 

37;  xlii.  11;   xlvii.   8;  xlix.  20; 

Ixv.  22. 
Hiph.  cans.  :=  to  make  inhabited.    II. 

liv.  3. 
Hoph.  I.  V.  8.-11.  xliv.  26. 
niiW'^  I.  xii.  2,  3  ;  xxxiii.  2,  6.— II.  ixv.  9 ; 

xxvi.  1,  i8 ;  xlix.  6,  8 ;  li.  6,  8  ; 

Iii.  7,  10 ;  Ivi.  1 ;  lix.  11,  17 ;  Ix. 

18 ;  Iii.  1. 
npJS  and  r\^W\  parall.  II.  xlv.  8 ;  xlvi.  13;  11. 

"'  5  ;  vi.  8  ;  Ivi.  1 ;  lix.  17  ;  Ixi.  10 ; 

Ixii.  1. 
I'lD'ty'  an.  Xey.  xliii.  19,  20  rel. 
^ri^i  Niph.   I.   xxx.  15.— II.   xlv.  17,  22; 
xlvi.  7  ;  Ixiv.  4. 
Hiph.  I.  xxxvii.  35 ;  xxxiii.  22. — H. 
XXV.    9 ;    XXXV.    4 ;    xxxvii.    20 ; 
xliii.  12  ;  xlv.  20  ;  xlvi.  7  ;  xlvii. 
13 ;  xlix.  25 ;  lix.  1,  16 ;  Ixiii.  1, 
5,9. 
Hiph.  part.  il'E'in  I.  xix.  20.— II.  xliii. 
3,  11 ;  xlv.  15,  21 ;  xlvu.  15 ;  xlix. 
26  ;  Ix.  16  ;  Ixiu.  8. 

(i^^.)  3?^.]  I.  xvii.  lO.-II.  xlv.  8 ;  U.  5 ;  Lxii.  21. 
■'  IE*;  Piel  II.  xl.  3 ;  xlv.  2,  13. 
]nt!'"  an.  ley.  xlii.  2  rel. 
niv  I.  xxii.  23,  25 ;  xxxiii.  20.— II.  liv.  2. 
irv  II.  xxxviii.  10  ;  xliv.  19  ;  Ivi.  12. 
im  in^  an.  7.£y.  Ivi.  12  aba. 


2»2  I.   xvii.   11. —  II.   Ixv.   14.— oTT.  Xey. 

aS  2K3  Ixv.  14  abs. 
n33  Kal.  II.  xiiv.  20  ;  lix.  1 ;  Ixvi.  5. 

-T 

Niph.  I.  iii.  5 ;  xxiii.  8,  9. — II.  xxvi. 

15  ;  xliii.  4 ;  xlix.  5. 
Piel  I.  xxix.  13. — II.  xxiv.  15;  xxv. 

3  ;  xliii.  20,  23 ;  Iviii.  13  ;  Ix.  13. 
Pual  part.  II.  Iviii.  13. 
Hiph.  I.  vi.  10  ;  viii.  23.— II.  xlvii.  6. 
|IS  m33  only  I.  vi.  10  and  II.  lix.  1, 
corap.  Zech.  vii.  11. 
n33  I.  i.  31.— II.  xxxiv.  10 ;  xlii.  3  ;  xliii. 

17;  Ixvi.  24. 
ni33  I.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  2,  5 ;  v.  13 ;  vi.  3 ;  viii. 
7;  X.  3,   16,   18;  xi.  10;  xvi.  14; 
xvii.  3,  4;  xxi.   16;  xxii.  18,  23, 
24. — II.  xiv.  18;  xxiv.  23;  xxxv. 
2;  xl.  5;  xlii.  8,  12;  xliii.  7;  Iviii. 
8;  lix.  19;  Ix.  1,  2,  13;  Ixi.  6;  Ixu. 
2;  Ixvi.  11,  12,  18,  19. 
nin'  n'ins  II.  xxxv.  2;  xl.  4;  Iviii.  8;  Lx.  1. 
nini  an.  Ity.  liv.  12  rel. 
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nns  Kai  impf.  nno;  n.  xui.  4. 

Piel  nn3  n:  xlii.  3;  Ixi.  3. 
jna  Piel  OTT.  \ey.  Ixi.  10  rel. 
jnb  Sing.  I.  viii.  2.— II.  xxiv.  2. 

Plur.  II.  xxxvii.  2;  Ixi.  6;  Ixvi.  21. 
^313  an.  Ity.  lix.  17  rel. 

no  Niph.  a,T.  ;Uy.  xliii.  2  rel. 
3313  II.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  13;  xlvii.  13. 
i'S  Niph.  part.  I.  ii.  2. 

Pilel  ILxlv.  18;  li.  13;  Ixii.  7. 
Hiph.  I.  ix.  6.— II.  xiv.  21 ;  xl.  20. 
Ilithp.  II.  liv.  14. 
Hoph.  I.  (xvi.  5) ;  xxx.  33. 

dS  II.  li.  17,  22. 

113  a.K.  'Xsy.  xlviii.  10  rel. 

313  (only   Piel   in  Isaiah).— II.  ivii.  11 ; 

Iviii.  11. 
ni  I.  X.  13.— n.  xxxvii.  3 ;  xl.  9,  26,  29, 

31;  xli.  1;  xliv.  12;  xlix.  4;  1.  2; 

Ixiii.  1. 

nn3  a.K.  ley.  lix.  13  rel. 
D'S  dir.  Acy.  xlvi.  6  rel. 
IK'S  h'2  n.  xl.  5;  xlix.  26;  be.  16,  23,  24. 

ibfan  hb  n.  xl.  6. 

N73  dir,  ley.  xliii.  6  rel. 
Vihli  (n'3)  air.  ley.  xlii.  7  rel. 

D'kS3  '113  air.  Xty.  xlii.  22  abs. 
3V3  II.  Ivi.  10,  11 ;  Ixvi.  3. 
rh2  Kal.  I.  i.  28;  x.  25;  (xv.  6;  xvi.  4); 

xxi.  16;  xxix.  20;  xxxii.  10. — II. 

xxiv.  13. 
Piel  I.  X.  18.— II.  xxvii.  10;  xlix.  4. 
II.  xlix.  18;  Ixi.  10;  Ixii.  5. 
Sing.  II.  liv.  16,  17;  Ixvi.  20. 
Plur.   I.   X.   28;    xviii.  2;    xxii.   24; 

xxxii.  7. — II.  xiii.  5;  xxxix.  2;  lii. 

11;  Ixi.  10;  Ixv.  4. 
II.  xli.  11;  xiv.  16,  17;  1.  7;  liv.  4. 
Sing.  I.  XXX.  3.— II.  xiv.  16 ;  Ixi.  7. 

Plur.  II.  1.  6. 
II.  xliv.  5 ;  xiv.  4. 
I.  vi.  1 ;  ix.  6 ;  (xvi.  5) ;  xxii.  23.— II. 

xiv.  9 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Ixvi.  1. 
Piel  I.  vi.  2 ;  xi.  9 ;  xxix.  10.— II.  xiv. 

11;  xxvi.  21;  li.  16;  Ivui.  7;  Ix. 

2,  6. 
Hithp.  II.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  lix.  6. 
an.  ley.  1.  3  rel. 

I.  i.  22;  ii.  7,  20;  vii.  23;  xxx.  22; 

xxxL  7. — II.  xiii.  17;  xxxix.  2,  xl. 

19;  xlvi.  6;  Iv.  1,  2;  Ix.  9,  17. 
ijMa  II.  xliii.  24;  xlviii.  10;  lii.  3. 

«)D3-«^  see  under  On^-xS. 
Off.  Aey.  Ixiii.  7  rel. 
h^2-  hv_'3  air.  ley.  lix.  18  abs. 
Hiph.  part.  arr.  l^y.  Ixv.  3  rel. 


nb3 

'S3 


dS3 

nBS3 

T     •  : 

KD3 


nD3 

T  T 


r«D3 

t)03 


S^3 

D£3 


13  I.  i.  6; 


D'SSS 
133 


133 

ni3'i3 

T  T  :  • 

D13 

D13 


m3 


-  T 

lb? 

T    T 


xxviii.   4;    xxxvii.   25. — II. 

xxxvi.  6;  xxxviii.  6;  Iv.  12;  Ixii.  3. 
D'33  I.  i.  15;  xxxiii.  15.— H.  xlix.  16; 

lix.  3,  6. 
n'l33  II.  Ix.  14. 
air.  ley.  xl.  2  rel. 
dv.  ley.  Iviii.  5  rel. 
Piel  II.  xlvii.  11. 
Pual  I.  vi.  7;  xxii.  14;  xxviii.  18. — 

II.  xxvii.  9. 
piaculum  an.  ley.  xliii.  3  rel. 
an.  ley.  1.  1  rel. 
an.  ley.  Ixvi.  20  abs. 
vinitor  drr.  ley.  Ixi.  5  rel. 
Li.  8;  iii.  14;  v.  1,  3,  4,  5;  vii.  10; 

(xvi.  10) ;  xxxvii.  30. — II.  xxxvi. 

17 ;  Ixv.  21. 
I.  X.  4.— II.  xiv.  23 ;  xlvi.  1, 2 ;  Ixv.  12. 
Kal.  I.  xviii.  5  ;  xxviii.  15. — II.  xiv. 

8 ;  xxxvii.  24;  xliv.  14 ;  Iv.  3;  Ivii. 

8 ;  Ixi.  8. 
Niph.  I.  xi.  13;  xxii.  25;  xxix.  20.— 

II.  xlviii.  19;  Iv.  13;  Ivi.  5. 
Hiph.  I.  ix.  13;  x.  7. -II.  xiv.  22; 

xlviii.  9. 
I.  xxiii.  13.— II.  xiii.  19;   xliii.  14; 

xlvii.  1,  5 ;  xlviii.  14,  20. 

I.  iii.  8 ;  v.  27 ;  viii.  15 ;  xxviii.  13 ; 

xxxi.  3.— II.  XXXV.  3;  xl.  30;   lix. 
10,  14;  Ixiii.  13. 

II.  xlvu.  9,  12. 

I.  xi.  14 ;  xxx.  6.— II.  xlvi.  7 ;  xlix.  22. 


S. 


13Sl. 


—  T 

3nS 


Niph.  I.  i.  14 ;  (xvi.  12).— II.  xlvii.  13. 

Hiph.  I.  vii.  13. 
I.  xvii.  12,  13.— II.  xxxiv.   1  ;  xli.  1  ; 

xliii.  4,  9 ;  xlix.  1 ;    Ii.   4 ;  Iv.  4 ; 

Ix.  2. 

I.  vi.  10;  XV.  5;  xxix.   13;  xxxii.   6; 

xxxiii.  18. — II.  xiii.  7 ;  xxiv.  7  ; 
XXXV.  4;  xxxviii.  3;  besides  21 
times  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
337  I.  i.  5  ;  vi.  10  ;  vii.  2,  4 ;  ix.  8;  x. 
7, 12 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxx.  29 ;  xxxii.  4. — 
xiv.  13 ;  xxi.  4 ;  xlvii.  8 ;  xlix.  21 ; 
Ix.  5. 

ii.  11,  17;  V.  8.-11.  xxvi.  13; 
xxxvii.  16,  20 ;  xliv.  24 ;  xlix.  21 ; 
Ixiii.  3. 

II.  xliii'  23 ;  Ix.  6 ;  Ixvi.  3. 

Plur.  D'J3"7  I.  ix.  9— II.  Ixv.  3. 

I.  ii.  13 ;  X.  34 ;  xxix.  17 ;  xxxiii.  9 ; 

xxxvii.  24.— II.  xiv.  8  ;  xxxv.  2 ; 

xl.  16 ;  Ix.  13. 
Kal  II.  xlix.  18 ;  li.  9 ;  Iii.  1 ;  lix.  17. 
Hiph.  I   xxii.  21.-11.  I.  3;  Ixi.  10. 

II.  xiv.  19 ;  Ixiii.  1,  2. 

I.   xxix.  6;    xxx.   30. —  II.   xiii.  8; 
Ixvi.  15. 
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r\2rh    I.  iv.  5  :  V.  24 ;  X.  17— H.  lUii.  2  ; 

T  T  V  '  ' 

xlvii.  14. 
OTp  air.  /Uy.  xlii.  25  rel. 

V.^^  II.  xlviii.  18 ;  Ixiii.  19. 
117  an-.  \ey.  Ixvi.  19  rel. 
r\h  Kal  II.  xxiv.  2. 
^^  Niph.  11.  xiv.  1;  Ivi.  3,  6. 
,    Hiph.  II.  xxiv.  2. 
jn  Hiph.  I.  i.  21 ;  xxi.  13.— II.  Ixv.  4. 
'n^  I.  XXX.  28.— II.  1.  6. 
^nS  Piel  OTT.  Xey.  xlix.  23  rel. 
Urh  Niph.  I.  vii.  1 ;  xix.  2 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxx. 

32.— II.  xxxvii.  8,  9 ;  Ixiii.  10. 

DHT  I.  iu.  1,  6 ;  iv.  1 ;  xxi.  14 ;  xxviii.  28  ; 

xxx.  20,  23 ;  xxxiii.  ]  6. — II.  xxxvi. 

17;  xliv.  15,  19;  xlvii.  14;  li.  14; 

,      ,         Iv.  2,  10  ;  Iviii.  7  ;  Ixv.  25. 

OnS-NT  (Oxymoron)  I.  x.  15  ;  xxxi.  8.— II.  Iv. 

'■'  ■' ,   ,         1,  2. 

7] 7   (I.  XV.  1  bis;  xvi.  3)  ;  xxi.  11 ;  xxx. 

u'J        29. 
ri7'7  I.  iv.  5  ;  xxi.  11,  12 ;  xxviu.  19 :  xxix. 

7. — II.  xxvi.  9 ;  xxvii.  3  ;  xxxiv. 
10;  xxxviii.  12, 13;  Ix.  11;  Ixii.  6. 

Plur.  n'lVS  I.  xxi.  8. 
nnS  Kal  I.  i.  17  ;  ii.  4 ;  xxix.  24.— II.  xxvi. 

9,  10. 
Piel  I.  xxix.  13.— II.  xl.  14;  xlviu.  17. 
IIbV  I.  viii.  16.— II.  1.  4;  liv.  13. 

'id'?  for  "h  II.  xliv.  15 ;  liii.  8. 

t^?"?  I-  V.  19 ;  xxiii.  16.— II.  xxxvii.  25 
xli.  20;  xlii.  21;  xliii.  10,  14,  25 
xliv.  9  ;  xlv.  3, 4 ;  xlviii.  9, 11 ;  Iv.  5 
Ixii.  1  ;  Ixiii.  17  ;  Lsv.  8 ;  Ixvi.  11. 

T37  an.  ?.ey.  Ixii.  1  rel. 

np7  Kal.  I.  vi.  6  ;  viii.  1 ;  xxiii.  16 ;  xxviii. 

19. — II.  xiv.  2 ;  xxxvi.  17  ;  xxxvii. 

14  ;  xxxix.  7  ;  xl.  2  ;  xliv.  14,  15  ; 

xlvii.  2,  3;  Ivi.  12;  Ivii.  13. 
Pual  II.  xlix.  24,  25 ;  Hi.  5 ;  liii.  8. 
[W7  I.  iii.  8  ;   v.  24 ;   xi.   15 ;   xxviii.  11 ; 

xxx.  27  ;  xxxii.  4 ;  xxxiii.  19. — II. 

XXXV.  6  ;  xli.  17  ;  xlv.  23 ;  1.  4;  liv. 

17  ;  Ivii.  4  ;  lix.  3 ;  btvi.  18. 

0. 
li<a  II.  xlvii.  9  ;  Iii.  13  ;  Ivi.  12. 
iKip-n;;  ii.  ixlv.  8, 11. 

•■niKD  for^'fisa  II.  liv.  15  ;  lix.  21. 
D'ilKD  II.xl.12,  15. 
"lagD  air.  ley.  Ixii.  8  rel. 
dSd  Kal  I.  V.  24 ;  viii.  6  ;  xxxiii.  8,  15.— 
II.  xli.  9. 
Kal  inf.  I.  vii.  15,  16  ;  xxx.  12. 
Kal  impf.  I.  xxxi.  7. 
Niph.  II.  liv.  6. 
I^ND  ==  because  air.  /ley.  xliii.  4  abs. 
J^iaa  II.  XXXV.  7  ;  xlix.  10. 
mUD  air.  ley.  Ixvi.  4  rel. 


laiD  I.  (xvi.  8);  xxxii.  6,  15.— H.  xiv.  18; 
xxi.  1 ;  XXXV.  1,  6 ;  10  times  in 
chaps,  xl.  Ixvi. 

nnn  ii.  xl.  12 ;  ixv.  7. 

mp  air.  Aey.  xlv.  14  rel. 
Hjnq  I.  V.  4.— n.  1.  2  ;  ixiu.  2. 
i;70  I.  ix.  4 ;  X.  29.— II.  Ix.  6. 

nb-'-j^-na  i.  xxii.  i6.— nb-^b-nn  n.  m.  c. 

nin.D  I.  V.  26.— n.  Iviii.  8. 
inb  Piel  I.  V.  19 ;  xxxii.  4. — II.  xxxv.  4; 

xlix.  17;  li.  14;  lix.  7. 
im  I.  xiv.  31.-11.  Ixiv.  6. 
mo  n.  xxiv.  19  ;  liv.  10. 

BID'  nSh.  xl.  20;  xU.  7. 
nora  II.  iviii.  6  (lis.)  9. 
noiD  PI.  nhoiD  ii.  xl.  21. 

-npiD  II.  xxiv.  18 ;  Iviii.  12. 
101D  I.  xxviii.  22.— II.  Iii.  2. 
"I  DID  II.  xxvi.  16;  liii.  5. 
KXI'D  n.  xU.  18  ;  Iviii.  11. 
JllD  OK.  ley.  xli.  15  rel. 
EJID  Kal  I.  xxu.  15.— n.  liv.  10 ;  lix.  21. 

Hiph.  II.  xlvi.  7. 
rXO  Kal  I.  viu.  19 ;    xxii.  2,  13,  14,  18 ; 
xxxvii.    36.  —  II.    xxvi.    14,    19  ; 
xxxviii.  1;  1.  2;  li.  6,  12,  14;  lix. 
9,  10 ;  Ixv.  20 ;  Ixvi.  24. 
Hiph.  I.  xi.  4 ;  xiv.  30.— H.  Lsv.  15. 
nip  Sing.  I.  vi.  1 ;  xxviii.  15,  18. — II.  xiv. 
28 ;  XXV.  8 ;  xxxviii.  18 ;  liii.  12. 
Plur.  D'nb  II.  liii.  9. 
naip  I.  vi.  6 ;  xvii.  8 ;  xix.  19. — H.  xxvii. 

9 ;  xxxvi.  7 ;  Ivi.  7 ;  Ix.  7. 
ntlTD  air.  Aey.  Ivii.  8  rel. 
"UJtD  I.   X.   25;  (xvi.    4);    xxix.   17.— H. 

xxiv.  6. 
nnra  n.  xli.  2,  25;  xliii.  5;  xlv.  6;  xlvi. 

11 ;  lix.  19. 
SHD  hir.  ley.  Iv.  12  rel. 
nflD  II.  XXV.  6,  8 ;  xliii.  25  ;  xliv.  22. 

T    T  '  '  ' 

njinp  an.  ley.  xliv.  13  abs. 
THD  II.  xlv.  13 ;  Iv.  1. 
IDHD  Plur.  air.  ley,  Ixiv.  10  rel. 
nriD  I.  xxii.  12.— II.  Ivi.  12. 
naOTa  II.  Iv.  7,  8,  9 ;  Ux.  7 ;  btv.  2 ;  Ixvi.  18. 
\hm  I.  xxix.  15.— II.  xlii.  16. 
nnnD  an.  ley.  liv.  14  rel. 
D'JbCjp  an.  ley.  xlv.  3  rel. 
,J?BD  II.  Ix.  21 ;  Ixi.  3. 
CTD  Plur.  abs.  I.  i.  22,  30 ;  iii.  1;  xi.  9; 
xii.  3 ;  xvii.  12,  13 ;  xviii.  2  j  xix. 
5,  8 ;  xxi.  14 ;  xxiii.  3 ;  xxviii.  2, 
17  ;  xxx.  14,  20,  25 ;  xxxii.  2,  20 ; 
xxxvii.  25. — II.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxv.  6, 
7  •  16  times  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
Constr.  'D  I.  viii.  6,  7  ;  (xv.  6,  9) ;  xxii. 
9,  11.— II.  xxxvi.  16 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  li. 
10;  liv.  9. 
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Constr.  'D'D  I.  xxxiii.  16.— II.  xxxvi. 

11 ;  Ivii.  20 ;  Iviii.  11. 
Semen  virile  iiw.  Aty.  xlviii.  1  rel. 
Ilttf'p  I.  xi.  4  {in  eth.  sense).— 11.  xl.   4; 
xlii.  16. 
Ontff'D  I.  xxxiii.  15.— II.  xxvi.  7 ;  xlv.  19. 
in'O  OTT.  ley.  liv.  2  rel. 

aixpn  piur.  nuKDD  ii.  uii.  3. 

Plur.  D'2S3g  II.  liii.  4. 
"ID3D  OTT.  \sy.  li.  20  aba. 
SiB^JD  I.  viii.  14.— II.  ivii.  14. 
13D  II.  xxiv.  2;  1.1;  lii.  3. 
N^D  Kal.  I.  i.  15  ;  ii.  6 ;  vi.  1 ;  xi.  9;   (xv. 
9) ;  xxii.  7  ;  xxviii.  8  ;  xxx.  27. — 
II.  xiii.  21  ;  xiv.  21 ;  xxi.  3;  xxvii. 
6;  xxxiv.  6;  xl.  2. 
Niph.  I.  ii.  7,  8 ;  vi.  4. 
Piel  I.  xxiii.  2;  xxxiii.  5. — II.  Ixv. 
11,  20. 
IffiaSo  av.  Xsy.  Ixiii.  3  rel. 

KiSo  Subst.  I.  vi.  3;  viii.  8;  xxxi.  4.— II. 
,  xxxiv.  1 ;  xlii.  10. 

"iy^'hri  n.  xxxiv.  12 ;  Ixii.  3. 
n7D  Niph.  OTT.  Xsy.  li.  6  abs. 
noniD  Sing.  I.  ii.  4;  iii.  2,  25;  vii.  1;  xxi.  15; 
xxii.   2;    xxviii.  6.  —  II.   xiii.   4; 
xxvii.  4;  xxxvi.  5;  xli.  12;  xlii.  25. 
Plur.  I.  xxx.  32.— II.  xlii.  13. 
OlD  Piel  II-  xxxiv.  15;  xxx  vii.  38 ;  xlvi.  2. 
Niph.  I.  XX.  6.— II.  xlix.  24,  25. 
Hiph.  I.  xxxi.  5. — II.  Ixvi.  7. 
^'Sd  OTT.  %.  xliii.  27  rel. 
3p^'_  ^Sd  aK.  ?iey.  xli.  21  abs. 
ri'ipSo  II.  xlix.  24,  25. 

n^San  I.  ix.  6;  x.  lO;  xvii.  3;  xix.  2;  xxiii. 
11,  17.-11.  xiii.  11,  19;  xiv.  16; 
xxxvii.  16,  20;  xlvii.  5;  Ix.  12. 
S;^Ba  I.  vi.  2.— II-  xiv.  13;  xlv.  8. 
pap  OTT.  Aey.  Ixv.  12  rel. 
flJD  Kal  II.  Ixv.  12. 
^''  Niphalll.  liii.  12. 
nni3D  I.  xi.  10;  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  18.— II. 

Ixvi.  1. 
noi:D  air.  Xey.  lii.  12  rel. 
nnjD  I.  i.  13;  xix.  21.— II.  xxxix.  1 ;  xliii. 
23;  Ivii.  6;  Ixvi.  3,  20. 
'JD  air.  Xey.  Ixv.  11  abs. 

"jD-'ja  I.  xxx.  11.— '3n;'3a  ii.  xlvi.  3. 

•ijpp  II.  xxiv.  22^  Ixii.  7. 
niJDD  I.  xxx.  1.  22.— II.  xlii.  17. 

T  "   ~ 

nSon  I.  vii.  3;  xi.  16;  xix.  23;  xxxiii.  8.— 
^'  '        II.  xxxvi.  2;  xl.  3;  xlix.  11;  lix. 
7;  Ixii.  10. 
nppp  OTT.  ley.  xli.  7  rel. 
1PDD  aff.  ^y.  liii.  3  abs. 
D""^n6D  air.  ley.  xlv.  3  rel. 
nhlpq  aw.  ley.  lix.  8  rel. 
3\l?p  II.  xliii.  5  ;  xlv.  6 ;  hx.  19. 


n'l.yp  OTT.  ley.  xlviii.  19  abs. 
nO^D  o?r.  ley.  Ixi.  3  abs. 

V^D  II.  lix.  17  ;  Ixi.  10. 

Oy6  (I.  xvi.  11.)— II.  xlviii.  19;  iiix.  1; 

Ixiii.  15. 
f;^0  I.  xii.  3.— II.  xli.  18. 
pD^p  OTT.  ley.  li.  10  rel. 
"?X^'P  aK.  ley.  1.  11  abs. 
IS^p  dTT.  ley.  xliv.  12  rel. 
°'^\>IP.  "IT.  ley.  xlii.  16  abs. 
'^?^i*'?  ^"'-  'ley.  xlv.  6  abs. 
rib^p,  I.  ii.  8;  iii.  24;  V.  12,  19;  x.  12;  xvii. 
8;    xix.     14,  15,  25;   xxviii.   21; 
xxix.    15,    16,  23.— II.   xxvi.    12; 
xxxvii.  19 ;  8  times  in  chaps.  Ix. — 
Ixvi. 
yb  I.  xvii.  13;  xxix.  5.— II.  xli.  15. 
«Sp  Kal  I.  X.  10,  14.— II.  xxxvii.  8  ;  xli. 
12;  Ivii.  10;  Iviii.  3,  13. 
Niph.  xxii.  3;  xxx.  14.— II.  xiii.  15; 
XXXV.  9;  xxxvii.  4;  xxxix.  2;    li. 
3 ;  Iv.  6 ;  Ixv.  1,  8. 
r\12fn  rixa  ott.  ley.  xli.  12  abs. 
nVD  air.  ley.  li.  17  rel. 

T    T  ' 

nsp  OTT.  ley.  Iviii.  4  rel. 
nisp  Sing.  I.  xxix.  13.— II.  xxxvi.  21. 

Plur.  II.  xlviii.  18. 

nxp  OTT.  ley.  xlviii.  4  rel. 

IJIJSp   aw.  ley.  Ixiii.  18  rel. 

ySD  OTT.  ley.  Ixvi.  11  abs. 

n<3pp  an-,  ley.  xliv.  12  rel. 

nripp  air. ley.  li.  1  rel. 

wyp  I.  viii.  14;  (xvi.  12).— H.  Ix.  13";  Ixiii. 

18. 
Dl'pp  I.  V.  8;  vii.  23;  xviii.  7;  xxii.  23,  25; 
xxviii.  8;  xxxiii.  21. — II.  xiii.  13; 
xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  21 ;  xlv.  19 ;  xlvi.  7 ; 
xlix.  20;  liv.  2;  Ix.  13;  Ixvi.  1. 
nU'Xpp  air.  ley.  xliv.  13  abs. 
'Sp  gulla  OTT.  ley.  xl.  15  abs. 
ns-ip  I.  ii.  3.— II.  lii.  14 ;  liii.  2. 
ri^n  I.  i.  20  ;  iii.  8.— II.  1.  5;  Ixiii.  10. 
Dnnn  OTT.  ley.  Iviii.  7  rel. 
D11D  I.  XX.  16;  xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  v.  16. — 
II.  xxiv.  18,  21 ;  xxvi.  5 ;  xxxvii. 
23;  xxxviii.  14;  Ivii.  15;  Iviii.  4. 
pn-jp  (pnip  y^N)  II.  xiii.  5;  xlvi.  11. 
aj6  I.  xviii.  2,  7.—II.  1.  6. 
n33ip  PI.  1.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  18.— II.  Ixvi.  15. 
nn"ip  air.  ley.  liii.  9  rel. 
n'^"ip  OTT.  le}.  xlix.  9  rel. 
Niyp  I.  xiv.  28;  (xv.  1);   xvii.  1;  xix.  1; 
xxi.   11,  13;  xxii.  1,  25;  xxiii.  1; 
xxx.  6. — II.  xiii.  1;  xxi.  1;  xlvi. 
1,2. 
toitoD  I.  viii.  6  ;  xxxii.  13,  14.— II.  xxiv.  8, 
11;  Ix.  15;  Ixii.  6;   Lxv.  18;   Ixvi. 
10. 
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air.  Xey.  lii.  14  abs. 

drr.  AEy.  xlv.  1  rel. 

Kal  part.  I.  v.  18.— II.  livi.  19. 

Niph.  II.  xiii.  22. 

Pual  part.  I.  xviii.  2,  7. 

II.  Ivii.  7,  8. 

Plur.  II.  Ivii.  2. 

dominari  perf.Kal.I.  iii.  12. — II.  Ixiii. 

19. 
Part.  act.  I.   (xvi.  1);  xxviii.  14. — II. 

xiv.  5  ;  xl.  10 ;  xlix.  7  ;  lii.  5. 
Impf.  I.  iii.  4 ;  xix.  4. 
V.  denom.=lo  compare  Niph.  II.  liv.  10. 
Hiph.  II.  xlvi.  5. 
II.  Ixi.  7  bis. 
II.  xlii.  22,  24. 
I.  i.  17;   xxi.  27;  iii.  14;  iv.  4;  v.  7, 

16;  ix.  6;  x.  2;^  (xvi.  5);   xxviii. 

6,  17,  26  ;  XXX.  18  ;  xxxii.  1, 7,  16; 

xxxiii.  5. — II.  xxvi.  8,  9;  xxxiv- 

5;  xl.  14,  27;  xli.  1;    xlii.  1,  3,  4; 

xlix.  4 ;  li.  4  ;  liii.  8  ;  liv.  17  ;   Ivi. 

1;  Iviii.  2,  8;  lix.  8,  9,  11,14,  15; 

Ixi.  8. 
oTT.  Acy.  xl.  22.  abs. 
I.  iu.  25;  v.  13.— II.  xli.  14. 
I.  xi.  5  ;  XX.  2. — II.  xxi.  3 ;  xlv.  1. 

Pil.  graium  esse  air.  Xey.  lii.  7  rel. 

I.  i.  24 ;   iii.  15 ;    xvii.  3,  6 ;  xix.  4 ; 

xxii.  25 ;  xxx.  1 ;  xxxvii.  34. — II- 

xiv.  22,  23  ;  xli.  14 ;  xliii.  10,  12  ; 

xlix.  18 ;  lii.  5 ;  liv.  17  ;  Iv.  8  ;  Ivi. 

8;  lix.  20;  Ixvi.  2,  17,  22. 
Part.  Piel  an-.  Xey.  Ivii.  3  rel. 
Piell.  i.  4;  v.  24.— II.  Ix.  14. 
Hithp.  II.  lii.  5. 
air.  Acy.  Ivi.  10  aba. 

Piel  I.  V.  30. 

Hiph.  I.  V.  12;  viii.  22;  xviii.  4;  xiii. 

8,  11— 11.  xxxviii.  11;  xlii.  16  ;  li. 

1,  2,  6;  Ixiii.  5,  15;  Ixiv.  8;  Ixvi.  2. 
air.  Afy.  Ix.  7  rel. 
I.  i.  7,  16;   V.  21.— II.  xxiv.  23;  xl. 

17;    xlvii.  14;   xlix.  16;  lix.  12; 

Ixi.  11. 
I.  iv.  5.— II.  1.  10  ;  Ix.  3,  19;  Ixii.  1. 
Plur.  air.  ley.  lix.  9  abs. 
air.  Xey.  Iv.  4  rel. 
Kal  perf.  I.  vi.  7 ;  (xvi.  8). 
Kal  part.  pass.  liii.  4. 
Kal  impf.  lii.  11. 
Hiph.  I.  V.  8;   vi.  7;  viii.  8;  xxx.  4. 

— II.  XXV.  12 ;  xxvi.  6. 
air.  Xsy.  liii.  8  rel. 
Kal  part.  I.  iii.  12 ;  ix.  3.— II.  xiv.  2  ; 

Ix.  17. 
Kal  imperf.  II.  Iviii.  3. 
Niph.  I.  iii.  5.— II.  liii.  7. 
Kal  imper.  II.  xlix.  20. 
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Kal  impf.  II.  xli.  1 ;  1.  8;  Ixv.  5. 
Niph.  I.  xxix.  12. 
Hiph.  II.  xli.  22;  xlv.  21. 
Hithp.  II.  xlv.  20. 
Piel  ajT.  'Aey.  Ixvi.  5  rel. 
Niph.  I.  xix.  7.— II.  xli.  2. 

I.  xi.  6;  XX.  4.— II.  xlix.  10;  Ix.  11  j 

Ixiii.  14. 

II.  xhll;  xlix.  10;  li.  18. 
to  stream  air.  ley.  ii.  2  rel. 
to  shine  air.  ley,  Ix.  5  rel. 

Sing.  I.  vii.  20;  viii.  7;  xi.  15  ;  xix.  5. 

II.  xxvii.  12;  xlviii.  18;  lix.  19; 

Ixvi.  12. 
Plur.  nnnj  I.  xix.    6.— II.  xli.  18; 

xlii.  15;  xliii.  2,  19,  20;  xli  v.  27; 

xlvii.  2  ;  1.  2. 
Plur.  D'lnj  I.  xviii.  1,2,  7  ;  xxxfii.  21. 
air.  ley.  Ivii.  10  rel. 
(K'ri  3'J)  an.  ley.  Ivii.  19  rel. 

Kal  II.  li.  19. 

Hithp.  II.  xxiv.  20. 

I.  xxxii.    18;  xxxiii.  20. — H.  xxvii. 

10;  xxxiv.  13;  xxxv.  7;   Ixv.  10. 
Kal  I.  vii.  2,  19 ;  xi.  2 ;  xxiii.   12.— 

II.  xiv.  7;  XXV.  10;  Ivii.  2. 
Hiph.  n'jn  I.  xxviii.  12;  xii.   32.— 

II.  xiv.  3  ;  Ixiii.  14. 
Hiph.  n'Jn  I.  xxviii.  2.— II.  xiv.  1 ; 

xlvi.  7 ;  Ixv.  15. 
I.  V.  27.— II.  Ivi.  10. 

I.  X.  3,  29  ;  xvii.  13  ;  xx.  6  ;    xxx.  16, 

17;    xxxi.  8. — It.  xiii.  14;   xxiv. 

18j  xxxv.  10  ;  li.  11. 
Pile!  air.  ley.  lix.  19  abs. 
Hiph.  lii.  15  ;  Ixiii.  3. 

Kal  part.  II.  xliv.  3. 
Kal  impf.  II.  xlv.  8. 
Niph.  II.  Ixiii.  19;  Ixiv.  2. 
Hiph.  II.  xlviii.  21. 
to  lead  II.  Ivii.  18;  Iviii.  11. 

II.  xlv.  2 ;  xlviii.  4. 

Kal  II.  Ivii.  13. 

Hiph.  II.  xlix.  8. 

Hithp.  II.  xiv.  2. 

I.  vii.  19;  xi.  15;  xv.  7;  xxx.  28,  33. 

II.  xxvii.  12;  xxxiv.  9;  xxxv.  6; 

Ivii.  5,  6 ;  Ixvi.  12. 
I.  xix.  25. — II.  xlvii.  6;   xix.  8;  liv. 

17;  Iviii.  14;  Ixiii.  17. 
Niphal  I.  i.  '24.-11.  Ivii.  6. 
Piel  I.  xii.  1;  xxii.  4. — II.  xl.  1;  xlix. 

13;  li.  3,  12,  19;  lii.  9;  Ixi.  2. 
Pual  II.  liv.  11;  Ixvi.  13. 
air.  ley.  Ivii.  18  rel. 

I.  xiv.  29.— II.  xxvii.  1 ;  Ixv.  25. 

air.  ley.  Ix.  17  bis.  rel. 

Kal  perf.  I.  xxiii.  11. — II.  xxxiv.  11 ; 

xliv.  13;  xiv.  12. 
Kal  part.  act.  II.  xl.  22 ;  xlii.  5 ;   xliv. 

22;  li.  13;  Ixvi.  12. 
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I^Si 


bv: 


Kal  part.  pass.  I.  iii.  IG ;  v.  25;  ix.  11, 
16,  20;  X.  4.-II.  xiv.  26,  27. 

Kal  impf.  I.  v.  25. 

Hiph.  I.  X.  2;  xxix.  21;  xxx.  11; 
xxxi.  3.  II.  xxxvii.  17;  xliv.  20; 
liv.  2;  Iv.  3. 

II.  xl.  15  ;  Ixiii.  9. 

I.  V.  2;  xvii.  10.— II.  xxxvii.  30;  Ix. 

24;  xliv.  14;  li.  16;  Ixv.  21,  22. 
Hiph.  perf.  I.  ix.  12 ;  x.  20 ;  xi.  4, 15 

xiv.    29. — II.    xiv.    6 ;    xxvii.    7 

xxxvii.  38;  1.  6;  Iviii.  4;  Ix.  10 

Ixvi.  3. 
Hiph.  impf.  I.  v.  25;  x.  24;  xxx.  31 ; 

xxxvii.  36.— II.  xlix.  10 ;  Ivii.  17. 
Hoph.  I.  i.  5.— II.  liii.  4  (part.). 
(I.  xvi.  7).— II.  Ixvi.  2. 

II.  Ivii.  2. 
3ing.  II.  lix.  14. 

Plur.  I.  xxx.  10.— II.  xxvi.  10. 

Hiph.  II.  Ixi.  9  ;  Ixiii.  16. 

(or  'J  'J3)  11.  Ivi.  3,  6  ;    Ix.  10;   Ixi. 

5;  Ixii.  8. 
I.  V.  26;  xi.  10,  12;  xviu.  3;  xxx.  17; 

xxxi.  9 ;    xxxiii.  23. — II.  xiii.  2  ; 

xlix.  22;  Ixii.  10. 
Kal  II.  lix.  13. 
Niph.  II.  lix.  14. 

I.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  1. — II.  xxv.  7 ;  xl. 

19 ;  xliv.  10. 
molten  image  II.  xli.  29 ;  xlviii.  5. 
drink  offering  II.  Ivii.  6. 

II.  xlvii.  12, 15;  liv.  6. 

only  in  Isaiah  I.  vii.  19. — II.  Iv.  13. 

Kal  I.  xxxiii.  9,  15. 

Hithp.  ir.  Hi.  2. 

I.  iii.  4,  5 ;  vii.  16  ;  viii.  4;  x.  19 ;  xi. 

6;  XX.  4.— II.  xiii.  18;  xxxvii.  6; 

Ix.  30 ;  Ixv.  20. 
ax.  Acy.  liv.  16  rel. 

Kal  perf.  and  part  I.  iii.  8;  viii.  15 
ix.  7,  9;  xvi.  9 ;  xxii.  15;  xxx.  13 
xxxi.  3,  8.— II.  xiv.  12;  xxi.  9 
xxiv.  20. 

Kal.  inf.  I.  xxx.  25. 

Kal  impf.  I.  iii.  25;  x.  4,  34.— II.  xiii. 
15 ;  xxiv.  18 ;  xxvi.  18 ;  xlvii.  11 ; 
liv.  15. 

Hiph.  I.  xxvi.  19 ;  xxxiv.  17 ;  xxxvii.  7. 

I.  i.  14;  iii.  9,  20;  v.  14;  x.  18;  xv.  4; 
lix.  10;  xxix.  8;  xxxii.  6.— II. 
xxvi.  8,  9;  xxxviii.  15,  17.  In 
chapg.  xl.— Ixvi.  22  times. 

E*33  =  dmre;  I.  v.  14;  xxix.  8.— II. 
■  iv.  2 ;  Ivi.  11 ;  Iviii.  10. 

succiis  II.  Ixiii.  3,  6. 

(D'mJ  nSJ  II.  xxxiv.  10. 

mih  I.  xxviii.  28;  xxxiii.  20.-11. 

xiii.  20 ;  xxv.  8 ;  Ivii.  16. 
Niph.  I.  XX.  6.— II.  xxxvii.  11. 
Hiph.  I.  xix.  20 ;  xxxi.  5.— II.  xxxvi. 


14,  15,  18,  19,  20;  xxxvii.  12; 
xxxviii.  6;  xliv.  17,  20;  xlvii.  14; 
1.2;  Ivii.  13. 

''"V?  I'«)  I.  V.  29.— II.  xlii.  22;  xliii. 

13. 
1XJ  I.  i.  8;  viii.  16.— II.  xxvi.  3;  xxvii.  3; 

xlii.  6  ;  xlviii.  6 ;  xlix.  6 ;  Ixv.  4. 
1X3  I.  xi.  1.— II.  xiv.  19;  Ix.  21. 
Sp_i  II.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ixii.  2. 
'pj  (':  D1)  OTT.  Acj-.  lix.  7  rel. 
Dj^  II.  xxxiv.  8;  xxxv.  4;  xlvii.  4;   lix. 

"        17;  Ixi.  2;  Ixiii.  4. 
IpJ  dw.  }iey.  li.  1  rel. 

»^l  Kal.  perf.  I.  v.  26;  x.  26;  xi.  12;  xxii. 

6. — II.  xiv.  4;  xxxvii.  4;  Iii.  8;  liii. 

4,  12. 
Kal  part.  act.  II.  xiv.  20;  Hi.  11. 
Kal  part.  pass.  I.  iii.  3;  ix.  14  (»W: 

Q'JS).— II.  xlvi.  i.  3. 
Kal  part.  pass.  I.  xxxiii.  24  [ij;  Hg'J)- 
Kal.  inf.  constr.  I.  i.  14 ;  xviii.  3. 
Kal  imper.  II.  xiii.  2;  xl.  26;  li.  6 

Ix.  4. 
Kal  impf.  I.  ii.  4,  9 ;  iii.  7  ;  viii.  4 ;  x 

24;  xxx.  6  J  xxxvii.  23. — II.  xxiv. 

14;  xxxviii.  21;  11  times  in  chaps, 

xl.-lxvi. 
Niph.  part.  I.  ii.  2,  12,  13,  14;  vi.  1 

xxx.  25.— II.  Ivii.  7,  15. 
Niph.  perf  II.  xxxix.  6 ;  Hi.  13. 
Niph.  impf.  I.  xxxiii.  10. — II.  xl.  4; 

xHx.  22;  Ixvi.  12. 
Piel  impf  II.  Ixiii.  9. 

XK^J  with  7'lp  ^  vocem  efferre  I.  iii.  7. — 
^  II.  xHi.  11. 
im  Hiph.  II.  xxxv.  10;  li.  11 ;  lix.  9. 

pfe'3  Hiph.  an.  Aey.  xliv.  15  rel. 
HE'J  foenerari  II.  xxiv.  2;  I.  1. 
niyj  oblivisci  air.  ?.ey.  xliv.  21  rel. 

7   T 

Opi  OK.  Tiey.  xlii.  14  abs. 
rrotff:  I.  a.  22;  xxx.  33.— II.  xlu.  5;  Ivii.  16. 

T  T  :  '  ' 

c\m  Off.  ?^ey.  xl.  24  rel. 
'\m  I.  V.  11.— II.  xxi.  4 ;  lix.  10. 
riThi  II.  xUi.  16;  xliu.  16;  Iviii.  12;  lix.  8. 
"pnj  Niph.  I.  V.  27 ;  xxxiii.  20. 

''  Piel  II.  Iviii.  6. 
IflJ  Hiph.  dw.  Xcy.  Iviii.  6  rel. 


D- 

K2D  Off.  Icy.  Ivi.  12  rel. 

3'3D  II.  xHi.  25;  xlix.  18;  Ix.  4. 

h2D  II.  xlvi.  4,  7 ;  liii.  4,  11. 
1JD  II.  xliv.  15,  17,19;  xlvi.  6. 
]JD  OTT.  ?.ey.  xli.  25  rel. 
1j5  I.  xxii.  22.— II.  xxiv.  10,  22;  xxvi.  20; 
xiv.  l;lx.  11. 
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J1D  Niph.  with  I'inN  II.  xlii.  17;  1.  5. 
DID  I.  ii.  7 ;  v.  28 ;  xxx.  16 ;  xxxi.  1,  3.— 
II.  xxxvi.  8;  xliii.  17;  Ixiii.  13; 
Ixvi.  20. 
*)'D  Verb.  oTT.  ?.ey.  Ixvi.  17  rel. 
naiO  I.  V.  28;  xvii.  13;  xxix.  6.— II.  xii.  1; 
Ixvi.  15. 
11D  Kal  I.  vi.  7;  vii.  17;  x.  27;  xi.  13;  xiv. 
25;  xxx.  11.— II.  lii.  11;  lix.  15. 
Hiph.  I.  i.  16,  25;  iii.  1,  18;  v.  5,  23; 
X.  13;  xvii.  1;  xviii.  5;  xxxi.  2. — 
II.   XXV.  8 ;   xxvii.   9 ;   xxxvi.   7 ; 
Iviii.  9. 
nyO  arr.  ley.  xlix.  21  rel. 
inn  Kal  perf.  I.  xxiii.  3.— II.  xlv.  14. 

^  Part.  Kal  I.  xxiii.  2,  8.— II.  xlvii.  15. 
730  air.  Tiey.  xliv.  25  rel. 

]30  Kal  part.  act.  I.  xxii.  15. 
Part.  Pual  H.  xl.  20. 
n_7D  OTT.  Xty.  Iv.  7  rel. 
SSd  II.  Ivu.  15  {bis);  Ixii.  10  [his). 

Xh?,  I.  ii.  21 ;  vii.  19 ;  (xvi.  1) ;  xxii.  17 ; 

xxxi.  9;    xxxii.  2;   xxxiii.  16. — 

II.  xlii.  11 ;  Ivii.  5. 
IIDD  n.  xxvi.  3;  lix.  16;  Ixiii.  5;  Niph. 

xxxvi.  6 ;  xlviii.  2. 

DD  air.  ley.  Ii.  8  abs. 

'\yh  fissum  I.  ii.  21.— II.  Ivii.  5. 

ramus   I.   xvii.   6;   (vgl.  x.   33). — II. 
xxvii.  10. 
■^J'D  Part.  act.  air.  ley,  liv.  11  rel. 
nyo  I.  xxix.  6.— II.  xl.  24;  xli.  16. 
TUD  an.  /Uy.  liv.  11  rel. 
130  Kal  I.  xxii.  10 ;  xxxiii.  18. 
'"  Piel  II.  xliii.  21,  26. 
Pual  II.  lii.  15. 
ISO  I.  xxix.  11,  12,  18;  xxx.  8;  xxxiii.  18. 
II.  xxxiv.  4,  16;  xxxvi.  3;  xxxvii. 
2,  14;  xxxix.  1;  1.  1. 
7pD  nur  Piel  ^  to  free  from  stones  I.  v.  2.— 

II.  Ix.  10. 
niD  cessatio  I.  i.  5;  xxxi.  6. — II.  xiv.  6;  lix. 

13. 
D'lD  II.  xxxix.  7 ;  Ivi.  3,  4. 
1313  air.  Xcy.  Iv.  13  ab3. 
113  Part.  11'13  I.  i.  23;  xxx.  1.— IT.  Ixv.  2. 
ino  Niph.  i.  xxviii.  15.— II.  xl.  27;  Ixv. 

16. 
Piel  (I.  xvi.  3). 
Hiph.  I.  viii.  17 ;  xxix.  15. — II.  xlix. 

2;  1.6;  liii.  3;  liv.  8;  Ivii.  17;  lix. 

2;  Ixiv.  6. 
Hitb.  I.  xxix.  14.— II.  xlv.  15. 
ino  I.  (xvi.  4);  xxviii.  17;  xxxii.  2.— II. 

xlv.  19;  xlviii.  16. 

3;^  I.  V.  6;  xviii.  4;  xix.  1.— II.  xiv.  14; 
XXV.  5;  xliv.  22;lx.  8. 


13^  Kal  I.  xix.  9,  21,  23;  xxviii.  21;  xxx 
24.— II.  Ix.  12. 
Pual  II.  xiv.  3. 
Hiph.  II.  xliii.  23,  24. 
fix.  in  ^  general  sense  I.  xx.  3 ;  xxii.  20. — 
II.  xiv.  2;  xxiv.  2;  xxxvi.  9,  11; 
xxxvii.  5,  24,  35 ;  9  times  in  chaps, 
xl.-lxvi. 
"f?.];.  as  ''  13.J;    II.  xli.  8;  xlii.  1,  19;  xliii. 
10;  xliv.  1,  2,  21,  26;  xlv.  4;  xlviii. 
20;  xUx.  3,  5,  6;  1.  10;  lii.  13;  liii. 
11. 
13^  Kal  I.  (xvi.  8) ;  x.  28,  29.— II.  xxiv.  5. 
Kal  part.    act.   I.   xxiii.  2;    xxix.  5; 
xxxiii.  8.— n.  xxxiv.  10;  Ii.  23;  Ix. 
15. 
Kal  inf.  constr.  I.  xxviii.  19. — II.  Ii. 

10;  liv.  9. 
Kal    iraper.   I.   xxiii.  6,  10,   12.— II. 

xlvii.  2;  Ixii.  10. 
Kal  impf.  I.  xxviii.  15,  16,  19;  xxxi. 
9;  xxxiii.  21. — II.  xxvi.  20;  xxxv. 
8;  xl.  27;  xli.  3;  xliii.  2;  xlv.  14; 
U.  23. 
13;?  with  in  OTT.  ley.  xl.  27  rel. 
13^.  I.  vu.  20;  viii.  23;  xviii.  1.— H.  xlvii. 

15. 
1J?  Subst.  and  adv.  I.  ix.  5.— H.  xlv.  17 ; 
Ivii.  15. 
lyS  I.  xxx.  8.— II.  Ixiv.  8. 

1.1?  ''':)l  II.  xxvi.  4;  Ixv.  18. 
1;?.  I.  viii.  2;  xix.   20.— II.  xliii.  9,  10; 
xliv.  8,9;  Iv.  4. 
my  Kal  OTT.  ?A;y.  Ixi.  10  rel. 
'Ii?  Off.  ley.  xlix.  18  rel. 
D'l;?  djT.  Aey.  Ixiv.  5  abs. 
TM'lif  OTT.  ley.  xlvii.  8  abs. 
^\'\y__  (comp.  jlJr',  xxxvii.  12)  qtt.  ley.  Ii.  3  rel. 
11;;'  Niph.  n.'  xxxiv.  16;  xl.  26;  lix.  15. 
11^.  I.  xvii.  2;  xxxii.  14.— II.  xl.  11. 

Iii>  I.  i.  5;  ii.  4;  v.  4,  25;  xxiii.  12;  xxx. 

20.— II.  xiv.  1;  xxvi.  21;  xxxviii. 

11 ;  xlv.  6, 14,  22 ;  xlvi.  9 ;  xlvii.  10 ; 

Ii.  22;  liv.  9;  Ivi.  8;  Ixii.  4;  Ixv.  24. 

1^3  I.  vii.  8 ;  xxi.  16. 

D;?n  1"!;;  I.  x.  25 ;  xxix.  17. 
Si;r  II.  xlix.  15 ;  Ixv.  20. 
rh\Jl  air.  ley.  lix.  3  rel. 
nVlj;  _  nVlj;  air.  ley.  Ixi.  rel. 

dVi;?  I.  ix.  6;  xxx.  8;  xxxii.  14,  17;  xxxiii. 

14. — II.  xxiv.  5 ;  xxxiv.  17  ;  xxxv. 

10;   beside  in   chaps,   xl.-lxvi.  19 

times. 

dSU'S  II.  xiv.  20;  XXV.  2;  xxxiv.  10; 

'  xl.  8 ;  xlvii.  7 ;  Ii.  6,  8  ;  Ixi.  21. 
oS'ljrD  II.  xlii.  14;  xlvi.  9;  Ivii.  11; 

'^  Ixiii.  16,  19  ;  Ixiv.  3. 
D-nSii'  II.  xxvi.  4;  xlv.  17  {bis)  Ivii.  9. 
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a  'Obir  OTT.  ley.  xlv.  17  aba. 
\%  L  i.  4  ;  V.  IS  ;  vi.  7  ;  xxii.  14 ;  ixx.  13; 
xxxiii.  24. — II.  xiii.  11;  xiv.  10, 
21 ;  xxvi.  21 ;  xxvii.  9  ;  xl.  2 ;  xliii. 
24 ;  1. 1 ;  liii.  5,  6, 11 ;  Ivii.  17 ;  xxix. 
2,  3,  12 ;  Ixiv.  5,  6,  9 ;  Ixv.  7. 
\i)V  Sing.  fern.  II.  Ivii.  3. 

Plur.  I.  ii.  6. 
'\^y  volare  Kal  I.  vi.  2;  xi.  14;  xxxi.  5.— II. 
Ix.  8. 
Poel  I.  vi.  6 ;  xxx.  6.— II.  xiv.  21. 
yy  consilium  capere  air.  ley.  viii.  10  rel. 
"IV  Imper.  Kal  II.  li.  9 ;  Hi.  1. 

Hiph.  II.  xiii.  17;  xli.  2,  25;  xlii.  13; 

xlv.  13 ;  1.4  (bis). 
Pol.  I.  X.  26 ;  (xv.  5) ;  xxiii.  13.— II. 

xiv.  9. 
Hith.  II.  li.  17  ;  Ixiv.  6. 
IV  Sing.   II.   XXXV.   5;   xlii.  16,  18,  19; 
xliii.  8. 
Plur.  D'  I.  xxix.  18.— II.  Ivi.  10 ;  lix.  10. 
Plur.  n"l  OTT.  ley.  xlii.  7  abs. 
rAy  a-K.  ley.  1,  4  abs. 
I^  Adject.  I.  xix.  4. — II.  xxv.  3 ;  xliii.  16 ; 

Ivi.  11. 
I>  I.  xii.  2.— II.  xxvi.  1 ;  xlv.  24;  xlix.  5; 
li.  9 ;  lii.  1 ;  Ixii.  8. 
31;;  Kal  perf.  I.  i.  4  ;  xvii.  9.— II.  xlii.  16 ; 
xlix.  14 ;  liv.  7  ;  Iviii.  2. 
Kal  part.  act.  I.  i.  28.— II.  Ixv.  11. 
Kal  part.  pass.  I.  vi.  12 ;  x.  14 ;  xvii.  2, 

9.— II.  liv.  6;  Ix.  15;  Ixii.  4. 
Kal  impf.  I.  x.  3.— II.  xli.  17;  Iv.  7. 
Niph.  I.  vii.  16;  xviii.  6. — II.  xxvii. 

10;  Ixii.  12. 
Pu.  I.  xxxii.  14. 
Mtj;  OTT.  ley.  xlii.  25  rel. 
TH.^  air.  ley.  xliii.  17  rel. 
"\Ti'  I.  xxx.  7 ;  xxxi.  3.— II.  xli.  6,  10,  13, 
14 ;  xliv.  2 ;  xlix.  8 ;  1.  7,  9 ;  Ixiii.  5. 
na.^  Kal  I.  xxii.  17  (its).- II.  lix.  17. 
t\ay  air.  ley.  Ivii.  16  rel. 
may  I.  xxviii.  1,  3,  5. — II.  Ixii.  3. 
b';;?  I.  xviii.  6  (6is).— II.  xlvi.  11. 
t;j;  Sing.  II.  xiii.  16,  18 ;  lii.  8 ;  Ixiv.  3. 
Dual  I.  i.  15,  16;  beside  19  times  in 
Prt.  I.— II.  XXXV.  5 ;   xxxviii.  3, 
14;  beside  15  times  in  chaps,  xl.- 
Ixvi. 

yy^  yy.  "'^-  ^^y- 1"-  ^  '■^'• 

t);;?  Masc.  I.  V.  27;  xxviii.  12;  xxix.  8. 
^  Fem.  I.  xxxii.  2.— II.  xlvi.  1. 
nS^y  UK.  ley.  Ix.  6  rel. 
T.J?  urbs.  Sing.  I.  i.  8 ;  beside  9  times  in  Prt. 
I.— II.  xxiv.  12;  xxv.  2;  xxvi.  1; 
xxvii.  10;  xxxvi.  15;  xxxvii.  13, 
34,  35 ;  xxxviii.  6 ;  6  times  in  chaps, 
xl.-lxvi.  . 

Plur.  I.  i.  7 ;  vi.  11 ;  xvii.  2,  9 ;  xix.  18. 
II.  xiv.  17,  21 ;  xxxvi.  1 ;  xl.  9 ;  xlii. 
11;  xliv.  26;  liv.  3;  Ixi.  4;  Ixiv.  9. 
^y  OTT.  ley.  xi.  1  rel. 

"  "^.j;  (a.  u.  ^7P)  o'^-  ^^y-  l^-  ^'^  ^^^' 
comp.  Ps.  xiviii.  9 ;  ci.  8. 


-iipy 
•\^6y 

r\hy 


27;  xiv.  25.— II. 


vhy 
'  h6y 

T     T 

any 


npy 
niy 


my 

T   T 


'IK 


m 

is;; 


r« 


^u 


OTT.  ley.  lix.  5  rel. 
OTT.  ley.  Ixvi.  17  rel. 
aw.  ley.  Ixv.  10  rel. 

jugum  I.   ix.  3;  x. 

xlvii.  6. 
Kal.  I.  ii.  3;  v.  6,  24;  vii.  1,  6;  viii. 

7 ;     xi.   16  ;    xxii.   1 ;     xxxii.   13 ; 

xxxvii.  24,  29.— II.  xiv.  8,  13,  14; 

XV.  2,  5;  xxiv.  18;  xxxiv.  3,  10, 

13;  XXXV.  9;  xxxvi.  1,  10;  xxxvii. 

14;  xxxvii.  22;  8  times  in  chaps. 

xl.-lxvi. 
Hiph.  I.  viii.  7.— n.  Ivii.  6;  Ixiii.  11; 

Ixvi.  3. 
I.  i.  30. — II.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ixiv.  5. 
I.  i.  11.— II.  xl.  16;  xliii.  23;  Ivi.  7. 

aw.  ley.  liv.  4  rel. 

an-,  ley.  xl.  11  rel. 

Hiph.  I.  i.  15. 

Hithp.  II.  Iviii.  7. 

OTT.  ley.  li.  20  rel. 

OTT.  ley.  xli.  10  rel. 

I.  X.  1.— n.  liii.  11;  lix.  4. 

Part.  pass.  Kal  II.  xlvi.  1,  3. 

I.  xvii.   5;  xxii.  7;  xxviii.  21. — II. 
Ixv.  10. 

Hithp.   II.   Iv.   2;  Ivii.   4;   Iviii.  14; 
Ixvi.  11. 

II.  xiii.  22;  Iviii.  13. 
OTT.  ley.  xlvii.  1  rel. 

respondit  I.  iii.  9 ;  xxx.  19.— II.  xiv. 

10,  32;  xxi.  9;  xxv.  5;  xxxvi.  21; 

xli.  17;  xlvi.  7;  xlix.  8;  1.2;  IvUi. 

9;  lix.  12;  Ixv.  12,  24;  Ixvi.  4. 
inflexum  esse  Kal  I.  xxxi.  4. 

Niph.  II.  liii.  7 ;  Iviii.  10. 
Piel    II.    Iviii.   3,   5;    Ix.   14- 

Ixiv.  11. 
Paal  II.  liii.  4. 
I.  xi.  4;  xxix.  19.— II.  Ixi.  1. 
I.  iii.  14,  15;  x.  2;  xiv.  32;  xxxii.  7. 

—II.   xxvi.  6;   xli.   17;  xlix.  13; 

Iviii.  7 ;  Ixvi.  2. 
Fem.  I.  X.  30.— II.  li.  21;  liv.  11. 
OTT.  ley.  xiviii    10  rel. 
I.  iv.  5.— II.  xliv.  22. 
air.  ley.  xlix.  26  rel. 
I.  ii.  10,  19;  xxix.  4.— II.  xxv.  12; 

xxvi.  5,  19;  xxxiv.  7,  9;  xl.   12; 

xli.  2;  xlvii.  1;  xlix.  23;  lii.  2. 
Sing.  I.  X.  15,  19.— II.  xxxvii.  19 ;  in 

Chaps,  xl.-lxvi.,  8  times. 
Plur.  I.  vii.  2;  xxx.  33.— II.  In  Chaps. 

xl.-lxvi.,  4  times. 
IDtJ  yy.  air.  ley.  xli.  19  rel. 

\i)>\  yyr'^^  ^^-  ^y-  ^^^-  ^  ^^^• 

Kai  part.  pass.  II.  liv.  6. 
Piel  II.  Ixiii.  10. 
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3VJi'  simutacrum  I.  x.  11. — II.  xlvi.  1. 
yiy,_  labor  arr.  Xey.  Iviii.  3  rel. 
D^i^  dir.  Ae)'.  xlviii.  5  rel. 
ni^  I.  V.  19;  viii.  10;  xi.  2;  xiv.  26;  xvi. 
3;  xix.  3,  11,17;  xxviii.  29;  xxix. 
15.— II.  XXV.  1;  xxxvi.  5;  xl.  13; 
xlvi.  10,  11;  xlvii.  13. 
nv;;.  K/'K  II.  xl.  13;  xlvi.  11. 
QISj;  I.  Viii.  7.— II.  liii.  12;  Ix.  22. 
DX.^  Plur.  niuXJ?  II.  xxxviii.  13;  iviii.  11; 
Ixvi.  14. 
nOSj;  II.  xl.  29;  xlvii.  9. 
ni'O-vi  on-.  Xe>'.  xli.  21  abs. 
"IXi^  Off.  Acy.  Ixvi.  9  rel. 
IXir  Stt.  Afy.  liii.  8  rel. 
t^'j^Ji;  Piel  air.  Aey.  lix.  8  rel. 
iTlp^  air.  Ac-y.  liv.  1  rel. 
'^^ji  I-  xxxiii.  9.— II.  XXXV.  1,  6;  xl.  3; 

xli.  19;  li.  3. 
DU^i',  Arab-tree  (I.  xv.  7).— II.  xliv.  4. 
nV  Pi.  I.  iii.  17 ;  xxii.  6. 

T    T  ' 

Niph.  I.  xxxii.  15. 
Hiph.  II.  liii.  12. 
nnj;  I.  XX.  4.— II.  xlvii.  3. 
X'V^  I.  xxix.  5,  20.— II.  xiii.  11;  xxv.  3,  4, 

5 ;  xlix.  25. 
■^^JT.  I.  XXX.  33.-11.  xxi.  5;  xl.  18;  xliv. 

7;  Ixv.  11. 
'"}.)?  dir.  Xey.  Iii.  1  rel. 
Dl;;  I.  XX.  2,  3,  4.-11.  Iviii.  7. 
']']))  frangere  cervicem  dir   ^ey,  Ixvi.  3  rel. 
^^2^  OT.  Xey.  xlviii.  4  rel. 
Ss'ii'   (IT.  Aey.  Ix.  2  rel. 
y5ij  I.  ii.  19,  21 ;  viii.  12,  13 ;  xxix.  23.— 

II.  xlvii.  12. 
3B'JK  I.  xxxvii.  27.— II.  xlii.  15. 
lih'y  Creator    I.   xvii.   7;    xxix.   16. —  II. 
xxvii.  11;  xliv.  2;  xlv.  18;  li.  13; 
liv.  5. 
n.1?  (mea  II.  1.  9;  li.  8. 
TE^/  oTT.  7.£y.  liii.  9  rel. 
\^^^  I.  iv.  5;  vi.  4;   ix.  17;  xiv.  31.— II. 

xxxiv.  10;  li.  6;  Ixv.  5. 
pstf^  Kal  II.  Hi.  4. 

^  Pual  I.  xxiii.  12. 
piy;r  i.  xxx.  12.— II.  liv.  14;  lix.  13. 
nh;?  I.  xxix.  22;  xxx.  8;  xxxiii.  10;  xxxvii. 
26. — II.  xxxvi.  5;  xliii.  19;  xlviii. 
7 ;  xlix.  19. 
nnj;i  I.  v.  3,  5 ;  ivl.  14 ;  xxviii.  22. — 
li.  xxxvi.  8,  10;  xxxvii.  20;  xliii. 
1 ;  xliv.  1 ;  xlvii.  8;  xlviii.  16;  xlix. 
5;  Iii.  5;  Ixiv.  7. 
fl^.  I.  viii.  23;  xvii.  14;  xviii.  7;  xx.  2; 
xxxiii.  2. — II.  xiii.  22;  xxxix.  1; 
xlviii.  16;  xlix.  8;  Ix.  22. 
Plur.  I.  xxxiii,  6. 
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Pi.  II.  Iv.  5;  Ix.  7,  9,  13. 
Hithp.  I.  X.  15.— II.  xliv.  23;  xlix.  3; 
Ix.  21;  ixi.  3. 

I.  iii.  20;  II.  Ixi.  3,  10. 
dir.  Ac)'.  Ixv.  4  rel. 

II.  xiv.   19;    xxxiv.   3;    xxxvii.   36; 
Ixvi.  24. 

II.  xlvii.  3;  liii.  6,  12;  lix.  16;  Ixiv.  4. 

Kal  perf.  I.  xxix.  22. 

Kal  part.  pass.  I.  xxxv.  10;  li.  11. 

Niph.  I.  i.  27. 

a-K.  Aey.  1.  2  rel. 

I.  V.  14;  vi.  7;  ix.  11;  x.  14;  xi.  4; 

xix.   7;    xxix.    13;    xxx.   2.  —  II. 

xxxiv.  16;  12  times  in  Chaps,  xl.- 

Ixvi. 
■13T  "  '3  I.  i.  20.— II.  xl.  5;  Iviii.  14. 
nV3'3  li.  lix.  21;  Ixii.  2. 
air.  Xey.  liv.  11  rel. 
(name  of  a  nation)  air.  Af y.  Ixvi.  19  aba. 


Hiph.   I.   xxviii. 
xli.  16. 


25.  —  IL   xxiv.   1 ; 


Kal  I.  xxviii.  7. 
Hiph.  II.  Iviii.  10. 
arc.  Aey.  Ixiii.  3  rel. 

I.  xii.  2;  xix.  16;  xxxiii.  14. — II.  xliv. 

8,  11;  li.  13;  Ix.  5. 

II.  xliv.  12;  liv.  16. 
a-.  Aey.  xli.  7  rel. 

dir.  Aey.  Ixvi.  19  rel. 

dir.  Aey.  xlv.  20  rel. 

Hithp.  I.   (xvi.  12) ;  xxxvii.  21.— II. 

xxxvii.  15;   xxxviii.   2;  xliv.  17; 

xlv.  14,  20. 

an,  Xcy,  xl.  12  rel. 

Kal  I.  viii.  21.— II.  xiii.  14;  liii.  6; 

Ivi.  11, 
Pielll.  xl.  3;  Ivii.  14;  Ixii.  10. 

I.  X.  10;  xxx.  22.— II.  xxi.  9;  xlii.  8. 

II.  xl.  19,  20;  xlii.  17;  xliv.  9,  10,  15, 
17;  xlv.  20;  xlviii.  5. 

drr.  Aey.  xlii.  14  abs. 
I.  xxxi.  2.— II.  xxvi.  12;  xli.  4;  xliii. 
13;  xliv.  12,  15. 

I.  i.  31;  V.  12.-II.  xli.  24;  xlv.  9,  11; 

lix.  6. 

II.  xl.  10;   xlix.  4;  Ixi.  8;  Ixii.  11; 
Ixv.  7. 

pasms  I.  xxxvii.  25. — II.  xxvi.  6;  xli. 

7 ;  _lxvi.  8. 
tncua  oTT.  Aey.  xli.  7  abs. 
II.  xiv.  7;  xliv.  23;  xlix.  13;  Iii.  9; 

liv.  1 ;  Iv.  12. 
Kal  I.  X.  12;  xxiii.  17.— II.  xiii.  11; 
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xxvi.  14,   17,  21;  xxiv.  21;  xxvii. 

1,  3;  xxxiv.  16. 
Niph.  I.  xxix.  6.— II.  xxiv.  22. 
Piel  II.  xiii.  4;  Pual  xxxviii.  10. 
Hiph.  I.  X.  28.— II.  Ixii.  6. 

I.  X.  3;  (xv.  7).— II.  Ix.  17  (in  another 

sense). 

II.  XXXV.  5;  xxxvii.  17;  xlii.  7,  20. 
Intensive  form  nipHpS  av.  Tisy.  1x1. 

1  abs. 
OT.  ^ey.  Ixvi.  20  rel. 
fruelwa  proferre  I.  xi.  1;  xvii.  6;  ixxii. 

12.— II.  xlv.  8. 
I.  xvii.  11.— II.  xxvii.  6;  xxxv.  1,  2; 

Ixvi.  1. 
I.  iii.  10;  iv.  2;  x.  12;  xiv.  29;  xxxvii. 

30,   31.— II.   xiii.   18;    xxvii.   9: 

Ixv.  21. 
aiv.  Isy.  Iviii.  7  rel. 
I.  V.  5.— II.  liv.  3. 

I.  xxviii.  21;  xxx.  13. — 11.  Iviii.  12. 
QT.  ley.  Ixv.  4  abs. 

Kal  and  Hithp.  II.  xxiv.  19. 

Hiph.  I.  xiv.  27 ;  xxxlli.  8. — II.  xxiv. 

5;  xliv.  25. 
Pual  I.  viii.  10. 

Kal  I.  xix.  8 ;  xxxiii.  23.— II.  xxxvii.  14. 
Piel  I.  i.  15.— II.  XXV.  11;  Ixv-  2. 
Perf.  Kal  I.  i.  2.— II.  xliii.  27. 
Part.  Kal  I.  i.  28.— II.  xlvi.  8;  xlviii. 

8;  liii.  12;  Ixvi.  24. 

Inf.  Kal  II.  lix.  13. 

II.  xxiv.  20;  xliii.  25;  xliv.  22;  1.  1; 
liii.  5,  8 ;  Ivii.  4;  Iviii.  1^  lix.  12,  20. 

II.  xlii.  3;  xliii.  17. 

I.   xxix.  5;    xxx.   13. — II.  xlvii.  11; 

xlviii.  3. 
Kal.  I.  xxii.  22.— II.  xiv.  17;  xxvi.  2; 

xli.  18;  xlv.  8;  1.5;  liii.  7. 
Niph.  I.  V.  27. — II.  xxiv.   18;  xxxv. 

5;  li.  14. 
Piel  I.  XX.  2;  xxviii.  24.— II.  xlv.  1; 

xlviii.  8;  Iviii.  6;  Ix.  11. 


y 

[Ki  I.  vii.  21;  xxii.  13.-11.  xiii.  14;  liii. 
6;  Ix.  7;  Ixi.  5;  Ixiii.  11;  Ixv.  10. 
f''?.'!??'.  I-  xxii.  24.— II.  xxxiv.  1 ;  xlii.  5;  xliv. 
3;  xlviii.  19;  Ixi.  9;  Ixv.  23. 
as  Off.  ley.  Lxvi.  20  rel. 
S3Jf  Sing.  II.  xiii.  4;  xxiv.  18,  21;  xxxiv. 
2,  4;  xl.  2,  26;  xlv.  12. 
■W  II.  Ix.  4;  Ixvi.  12. 
p''nS  I.  iii.  10;  v.  23;  xxix.  21.— II.  xxiv. 
26;   xxvi.  2,  7;   xli.  26;  xlv.  21; 
xlix.  24;  liii.  1];  Ivii.  1;  Ix.  21. 
plV  I.  V.  23.— II.  xliii.  9,  26;  xlv.  25;  1.  8 ; 
liii.  11. 
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i.  21,  26;  xi.  4,  5;  (xvi.  5);  xxxii. 

1.  —  II.  xxvi.  9,  10;   18  times  in 

Chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 
I.  i.   27;   V.  7,  16,  23;  ix.  6;  x.  22; 

xxviii.   17;  xxxii.  16,  17;  xxxiii. 

5,  15.— II.  xlv.  8,  23,  24;  besides 

20  times  in  Chaps,  fol. 
Plur.  n^TS  I.  xxxiii.  15.— II.  xlv.  24; 

Ixiv.  5. 

np-JS  and  r\yva\  parallel  II.  xlv.  8; 

xlvi.  13;  li.  5^  6,  8;  Ivi.  1;  lix.  17; 
Ixi.  10;  Ixii.  1. 

I.  X.  30;  xii.  6.— II.  xxiv.  14;  liv.  1. 

II.  xvi.  3;  Iviii.  10;  lix.  10. 

I.  viii.  8;  x.  27;  xxx.  28.— II.  Iii.  2. 
Piel  i.  V.  6;  x.  6;  xxiii.  11. — II.  xiii. 

3 ;  xxxiv.  16 ;  xxxviii.  1 ;  xlv.  11, 

12;  xlviii.  5. 

Part.  II.  Iv.  4. 

OTT.  \ey,  xlii.  11  abs. 

aix.  '\ey.  xxiv.  11  rel. 

air.  y-cy.  xliv.  27  abs. 

II.  Iviii.  3,  4. 
II.  Iviii.  3,  5,  6. 
Plur.  OTT.  Ae)'.  Iviii.  11  abs. 
constringere,  opprimere  Hiph.  I.  xxix.  2, 

7.— II.  li.  13. 
Hoph.  I.  viii.  23. 

I.  ii.  10,  18,  21;  viii.  14;  xvii.  10; 
xxx.  29.  —  II.  xxvi.  4;  xliv.  8; 
xlviii.  21 ;  li.  1. 

II.  xxxv.  1;  xli.  18;  liii.  2. 

P'S  in  parallel  clauses  I.  ii.  3;  iv.  3,  4; 

X.   12,   32;    xxxi.   9;    xxxiii.   20; 

xxxvii.  22, 32.— II.  xxiv.  32;  xl.  9; 

xli.  27;  xlvi.  13;  Iii.  1,  2;  Ixii.  1; 

Ixiv.  10. 
I.  xxviii.  1  ("^aj  I'-'S  comp.  Saj .  ns's 

xxviii.  4).— II.  xl.  6;  ]"S  Saj  xl. 

7,8. 

r  I.  xviii.  2.— II.  Ivii.  9. 
conatrictio  II.  xiii.  8 ;  xxi.  3. 
Image  II.  xlv.  16. 

I.  iv.  6;  (xvi.  3);  xxx.  2,  3;  xxxii.  2. 

II.  XXV.  4,  5 ;  xxxiv.  15 ;  xxxviii. 
8;  xlix.  2;  li.  16. 

II.  xliv.  16,  19. 

Kal.  II.  liii.  10 ;  liv.  17. 
Hiph.  II.  xlviii.  15;  Iv.  11. 
air.  ?uey.  xliv.  16  rel. 

II.  xli.  17;  1.2. 

II.  xlviii.  21;  xlix.  10;  Ixv.  13. 

Adj.  I.  xxi.  14;  xxix.  8;  xxxii.  6. — II. 

aliv.  3;  Iv.  1. 
air.  'Aey.  xlvii.  2  rel. 
II.  xlii.  9;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  4;  xlv.  8j 

Iv.  10;  Iviii.  8;  Ixi.  11. 
I.  iv.  2 —II.  Ixi.  11. 
I.  i.  18.— II.  li.  8. 
I.  iii.  23.— n.  Ixii.  3. 
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n;rv  II.  ii.i4;  ixiii.i. 

Ti»X  air.  Xey.  Ix.  22  rel. 
pyx  I.  xix.  20;  xxxiii.  7.— H.  xlii.  2;  xlvi. 

7;  Ixv.  14. 
nSX  Kal  part.  II.  lii.  8;  Ivi.  10. 
^  ^  Kal  inf  H.  xxi   5. 
Piel  part.  II.  xxi.  6. 
I^SX  I.  xiv.  31.— II.  xiv.  13;  xli.  25;  xliii. 
6;  xlix.  13. 
'J>SX  I.  xi.  8.— II.  lix.  5. 

Ss  I.  i.  24;  V.  28,  30;  ix.  10;  xxx.  20.— 

II.  XXV.  4;  xxvi.  11,  16;  lix.  18, 

19;  Ixiii.  9,  18;  Ixiv.  1. 

mX  I.   viii.  22;    xxx.  6;    xxxiii.   2.— II. 

xxxvii.  3 ;  xlvi.  7 ;  Ixiii.  9 ;  Ixt.  16. 

n^X  Hiph.  air.  ley.  xlii.  13  abs. 

«)5x  Kal  perf.  I.  i.  25.— II.  xlviii.  10. 

^  Kal  part.  II.  xl.  19;  xli.  7;  xlvi.  6. 
I^X  Kali.  viii.  16;  xi.l3;  xxviii.  20.— U. 
xlix.  20,  21. 

n^rij?  II.  li.  17,  22. 
T^p^  Niph.  II.  xxxiv.  15;  xliii.  9;  xiv.  20; 
xlviii.  14;  xlix.  18;  Ivi.  8;  Ix.  4,  7. 
Piel  I.  xi.  12 ;  xxii.  9.— II.  xiii.  14 ; 
xxxiv.  16;  xliii.  5;  xlix.  11;  liv. 
7;  Ivi.  8;  Ixii.  9;  Ixvi.  18. 
Hithp.  II.  xliv.  11. 
■inj?.  I.  xxii.  16  (ftis).- II.  xiv.  19;  liii.  9; 

Ixv.  4. 
tynp  I.  i.  4;  iv.  3;  v.  16,  19,  24;  beside  11 
times  in  Pt.  I.— II.  xxxvii.  23 ;  16 
times  in  chap.s.  xl. — Ixvi. 
hv.^y,  B'fnpl.i.4;  v.19,24;  x.20;  xii.6;xvii. 
'  7 ;  xxix.  19,  23 ;  xxx.  11,  12,  15 ; 
xxxi.   1  ;   xxxvii.   23. — II.  xli.  14, 
16,  20;  xliii.  3,  14,  15;   xiv.  11; 
xlvii.  4 ;  xlviii.  17 ;  xlix.  7 ;  liv.  5 ; 
Iv.  5 ;  Iviii.  13 ;  Ix.  9,  14. 
n-lj^  II.  1.  11 ;  Ixiv.  1. 
Dip  I.  xi.  14;  xxiii.  7;   xxxvii.  26. — 11. 
li.  9. 
Dip.?  I.  ii.  6;    ix.  11.— II.  xiv.  21; 
'  xlvi.  10. 
nVjDip  air.  ley.    xliii.  18  rel. 

l-lp  I.  xxi.  16,  17.— II.  xlii.  11;  Ix.  7. 
ni1"lp  an-,  ley.  1.  3  abs. 
EnjP  Kal  II.  Ixv.  5. 
^  Niph.  I.  V.  16.     _ 
Pual  part.  II.  xiii.  3. 
Hiph.  I.  viii.  13;  xxix.  23. 
Hithp.  I.  xxx.  29.— II.  Ixvi.  17. 
Bhj?  Sing.  I.  vi.  13;  xi.  9;  xxiii.  18.— H. 
XX  vii.   13;   xxx  v.   8 ;   9  times   in 
chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
Enpn  I'jtr  II.  xlviii.  2;   lii.  1;  Ixiii. 
'  10,  11,  15,  18;  Ixiv.  9,  10 ;  Ixv.  11, 
25;  Ixvi.  20. 
1p  I.  xviii.  2,  7 ;  xxviu.  10,  13,  17.— II. 


xxxiv.  11,  17;  xliv.  13. 
nijJ  Kal  part.  II.  xl.  30;  xlix.  23. 

Piel  I.  V.  2,  4,  7;  viii.  17 ;  xxxiii.  2.— 

XXV.  9 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  li.  5 ;  lix.  9,  11 ; 
,  Ix.  9;  Ixiv.  2. 

ly  I.  Ti.  4,  8;  I.  30;  (xv.  4) ;  xxix.  4,  6 ; 

xxx.  19,  31 ;   xxxi.  4 ;    xxxii.   9 ; 

xxxiii.  3. — II.  xiii.  2,  4 ;  xxiv.  14, 

18;  xxxvi.  13;  10  times  in  chaps. 

xl. — Ixvi. 

«?pn  ''V  I.  vi.  4.— Kip  Vlp  II.  xl.  3. 
Dip  Kal.  perf.  I.  ii.  19,  21 ;  xxxi.  2.— IL 

xiv.  22;  xxiv.  20;  xlix.  7. 
Kal.   imper.  I.  xxiii.  12 ;  xxxii.  9. — 

IL  xxi.  5;  li.  17;  Ix.  1. 
Kal.  impf.  I.  vii.  7 ;  viii.  10;  xiv.  24; 
xxviii.  18,  21;  xxxii.  8;  xxxiii.  10. 
II.  xiv.  21 ;  xxvi.  14,  19  ;  xxvii.  7 ; 
xl.  8;  xliii.  17;  xlvi.  10. 
Pilel  II.  xliv.  26;  Iviii.  12;  Ixi.  4. 
Hiph.  I.  xxiii.   13;  xxix.  3. — II.  xiv. 
9;  xliv.  26;  xlix.  6,8. 
Tp  II.  lix.  5,  6. 
I'iBp  I.  xi.  6.— II.  liv.  7  ;  Ix.  22. 
lap  Piel  II.  Ixv.  3,  7. 
Tp  I.  (xv.  1 ;  XV.  7) ;  xxii.  5,  6.— II.  xxv. 
.  ,  4;  xxxviii.  2;  lix.  10. 

7jp  Niph.  I.  xxx.  16.— II.  xlix.  6. 
''  Piel  I.  viii.  21. 
Pu.  I.  viii.  23.— II.  Ixv.  20. 
nop   aa-.  Afy.  xlvii.  2  rel. 

nwp  I.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  13;  xxxvii.  32.— II.  xxvi. 

11;  xlii.  13;  lix.  17;  Ixiii.  15. 
npp  I.  xix.  6. — II.  XXXV.  7 ;  xxxvi.  6 ;  xlii. 

3;  xliii.  24;  xlvi.  6. 
DDp  I.  iii.  2.— II.  xliv.  25. 
1*3 p  air.  ley.  lii.  15  rel. 

nxp  PI.  1'iNn  r.'ixp  II.  xl.  28;  xli.  6,  9. 
nxp  I.  V.  26;"  vii.  3,  18.— II.  xiii.  5;  xlii. 
10;   xliii.   6;    xlviii.  20;   xlix.  6; 
Ivi.  11;  Ixii.  11. 
"jXp  Kal  II.  xlvii.  6 ;  liv.  9 ;  Ivii.  16,  17 ; 
Ixiv.  4.  8. 
Hithp.  I.  Viii.  21. 
IXp  II.  xxxiv.  2;  liv.  8;  Ix.  10. 
1Xj7  I.  xxviii.  20.— II.  1.  2;  lix.  1. 
Nip  Kal  perf.  I.  vi.  3;  vii.  14;  xxii.  20; 
xxx.  7.— II.  xiii.  4;   15  times  in 
chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
Kal  part.  act.  I.  vi.  14;  xxi.  11."— II. 
xl.  3;    xli.   4;    xiv.   3;    xlvi.  11; 
xlviii.  13 ;  lix.  4. 
Kal  inf.  constr.  I.  i.  13 ;  viii.  4.-11. 

Ixi.  1,  2. 
Kal  imper.  I.  viii.  3 ;  xii.  4 ;  xxix.  11, 
12.— II.  xxxiv.  16;  xl.  2,  6;  Iv.  6; 
Iviii.  1. 
Kal  impf.  I.  ix.  5 ;  xx.  12. — II.  xxi.  8; 
XXXIV.  12,  14;  xxxvi    13;  xxxvii. 
14;  14  times  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
Niph.  perf  II.  xliii.  7 ;  xlviii.  1,  2 ; 

1,  2;  Ixiii.  19. 
Niph.  impf  I.  i.   26 ;  iv.  1 ;  xxxi.  4  ; 
xxxii.  5. — II.   xiv.  20;    xxxv.  3; 
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nat^  ICal  I.  ix.  %  16  ;  xiv.  29— II.  xiv.  8 ; 

XXV.  9;  xxxix.  2;  Ixv.  13;  Ixvi.  10. 

Piel  II.  Ivi.  7. 

nnotj;  I.  ix.  2 ;    (xvi.  10)  ;  xxix.  19 ;  xxx. 

29.— II.  xxiv.  11  ;  Iv.  12;  Ixvi.  5. 

nnpm  i^wSo  I.  xxii.  13.— II.  XXXV. 

^iO;'  li.  3^11. 
dSij,'  nnpty  II.  xxxv.  lO;  li.  ll ;  Ixi.  7. 
Kp/^  Kal  perf.  I.  i.  14. 

Part.  act.  II.  Ixi.  8;  Ixvi.  5. 
Part.  pass.  fern.  II.  Ix.  15. 
pi?  I.  iii.  24;   (xv.  3)  ;    xx.  2;    xx.  12.— 
II.  xxxvii.  1,2;  1-  3  ;  Iviii.  5. 
-l^to  an-.  \zy.  xliv.  13  abs. 

mK'  princess  air.  T^zy.  xlix.  23  rel. 
nity  I.  i.  7.— II.  xliv.  16,  19  ;  xlvii.  14. 

naity  I.  ix.  4.— II.  ixiv.  10. 

T    •■ 

[I'ii'ty  {\wi!i  inty)  II.  Ixi.  3. 


nXJy  I.  X.  3.— II.  xlvii.  11. 

T 

'^INt:/  I.  V.  14 ;  xxviii.  15,  18.— H.  xiv.   9, 

11,  15;  xxxviii.  10,  18;  Ivii.  9. 

V.  14;    xvii.    12,  13.— II.  xiii.  4; 

xxiv.  8;  XXV.  5;  Ixvi.  6. 
Perf.  I.  xxx.  2— II.  Ixv.  1. 
Imper.  I.  vii.  11. — II.  xlv.  11. 
Imperf.  I.  vii.  12.— II.  xli.  28  ;  Iviii.  2. 
dir.  Acy.  xlii.  14  rel. 
Niph.  I.  iv.  3 ;   xi.  11,  16  ;   xvii.  6 ; 

xxxvii.  31. — II.  xxiv.  6,  12;    xlix. 


IlXEy  I. 


I 


rvmi 

T   T 

T  ■  : 

-    T 

-ID!!; 


21. 
I.  xiv.  30;  (xv.  9);   xxxvii.   32.-11. 

xxxvii.  4;  xliv.  17;  xlvi.  3. 
air.  Aty.  Ix.  G  rel. 
-Part.  Kal.  act.  II.  xiv.  2  {bis). 
Part.  Kal.  pass.  II.  Ixi.  1. 
I.  XX.  4.— II.  xlvi.  2;  xlix.  24,  25; 

Iii.  2. 
air.  'Kt-y.  Iii.  2  abs. 

aT.  Xcy.  xlvii.  2  abs. 

air.  Xiy.  Ixv.  15  rel. 

devjom.  from  13t'/  a-.  Ae/.  Iv.  1  (its),  rel. 

Kal  I.  xxx.  14.— II.  xiv.  5,  25;  xlii.  3. 

Nipb.  I.  viii.  16  ;  xxviii.  13.— II.  xiv. 

29;  xxiv.  10;  xxvii.  11;  Ixi.  1. 
Piel  II.  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  13;  xlv.  2. 
I-Iiph.  II.  Ixvi.  9. 
I.  i.  28  ;  (xv.  5)  ;  xxx.  13,  14,  26.— 

II.  li.  19;  lix.  7;  Ix.  18;  Ixv.  14. 
13JJ/1  "VO  II.  li.  19  ;  lix.  7  ;  Ix.  18. 
ia  isli.  only  Niph.  I.  xiv.  24 ;  xix.  18. 

II.  xlv.  23  ;  xlviii.  1 ;   liv.  9  ;  Ixii. 

8;  Ixv.  16. 
I.  i.  13.— II.  Ivi.  2,  6 ;  Iviii.  13 ;  Ixvi. 

23. 

Piur.  ninaty  ii.  ivi.  4. 


Its'  mamma  II.  Jx.  16 ;  Ixvi.  11. 

^t!'  ruina,  I.  (xvi.  4) ;  xxii.  4. — II.  xiil.  6 ; 

li.  19;  lix.  7;  Ix.  18. 
WKf  I.  i.  13 ;  V.  18 ;  xxx.  28.— II.  lix.  4. 

31ty  Kal  I.  V.  25;  vi.  13;  ix.  11,  12,  16,  20; 

XX.  4;  xix.  22;  xxiii.  17;   xxix. 

17. — II.  xxxvii.  7. 
Part.  Kal  I.  i.  27  ;  vi.  10.— II.  lix.  20. 
Inf.  constr.  II.  Iii.  8. 
Imper.  I.  xxi.  12;  xxxi.  6. — II.  xliv. 

22;  Ixiii.  17. 
Imperf.Kall.  vii.  3;  x.  22;  xii.  1.— 

II.  -xxxv.   10  ;    xxxvii.  8,  34,  37  ; 

xxxviii.  8;  xlv.  23;  li.  11;  Iv.  7, 

10,  11. 

Poelll.  xlvii.  10;  xlix.  5;   Iviii.  12. 
Hiph.  I.  i.  25,  26;  xiv.  27  ;  xxviii.  6; 
xxxvii.  29. — II.  xxxvi.  9 ;  xxxviii. 
8  ;  9  times  in  cliaps.  xl.-lxvi. 
.      Hoph.  I.  V.  8.— II.  xliv.  26. 
aaiiff  ATT.  Aey.  Ivii.  17  rel. 
r\W  I.  xxviii.  25.— II.  xxxviii.  13 ;  xl.  25 ; 

xlvi.  5. 
J^lty  Piel  an-.  ?.£/.  Iviii.  9  rel. 

ISlV  I.  xviii.  3.— II.  xxvii.  13 ;  Iviii.  1. 
pl'ttf  aTT.  ley.  xlvii.  2  rel. 
^1t^  an-,  "kty.  Ivii.  9  rel. 
11W  I.  i.  3;  vii.  25;  xxxii.  20.— II.  Ixvi.  3. 
■ym  Li.  23;  V.23;  xxxiii.  1.5.— II.  xlv.  13. 
nnB?  Kal  II.  li.  23. 

Hithp.   I.  ii.   8,   20.— II.   xxvii.   13 ; 
xxxvi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  38 ;  8  times  in 
chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
r\Xy3  Kal  I.  ii.  9,  11,  17;  v.  15;  xxix.  4.— 

11.  Ix.  14  (inf.  nomin.) 
Hiph.  II.  XXV.  12  ;  xxvi.  5. 

anp  I.  xxii.  13.— II.  Ivii.  5  ;  Jxvi.  3. 
pni'  Sing.  II.  xl.  15. 
Plur.  II.  xlv.  8. 
inc'  incantare  air.  Xey.  xlvii.  11  abs. 
nnw  Piel  II.  xiv.  20. 

^  Hiph.  part.  I.  i.  4;  v.  26.— II.   li.  13  ; 
liv.  16. 
Hiph.  impf.  I.  V.  8 ;  xi.  9. — II.  xxxvii. 

12;  Ixv.  8,  21. 
Hiph.  inf.  II.  xxxvi.  10  ;  li.  13 ;  Ixv.  a 
nnt^  II.  xxxviii.  17 ;   li.  14. 
ntaty  air.  ?.e-y.  xli.  19  rel. 
t]B0  I.  viii.  8;  x.  22;  xxviii.  2,  15,  17,  18; 
xxx.  28.— II.  xliii.  2;  Ixvi.  12. 
TE'  Verb.  I.  v.  1.— II.  xxvi.  1;  xlii.  10. 
■)'»  Subst.  I.  xxiii.  16 ;  xxx.  29.— II.  xxiv 

9;  xxvi.  1;  xlii.  10. 
2DKf  II.  xiii.   16;  xiv.  8,  18;   xliii.  17;  1. 

11;  li.  20;  Ivi.  10. 
VlJty  II.  xlvii.  8,  9. 

mw  Kal  I.  xvii.  10.— II.   xlix.  14,   15 ;  li. 
13;  liv.  4. 
Niph.  I.  xxiii.  15,  16.— II.  Ixv.  16. 
nity  Adj.  air.  TiEj.  Ixv.  11  rel. 

hy^  air.  X€y.  xlix.  21  rel. 
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Pual  (I.  xvi.  10). 
fn  II.  xl.  31;  Iv.  5;  lix.  7. 
3im  (I.  XV.  3).- II.  lix.  14. 
pTn^  I.  xxxiii.  13.— II.  xxxix.  3 ;  xlvi.  12; 
Ivii.  19  ;  Ixvi.  19. 
pl'n-JQ  I.  V.  26 ;    xxii.  3,  11 ;   xxiii.  7; 
xxxvii.  26. — II.  XXV.  1;  xliii.  6; 
xlix.  1,  12  ;  lix.  14  ;  Ix.  4,  9. 
^'.1"?.  ^^-  '^^'t-  xlvii.  2  rel. 
SnT  a7r.  Xty.  liii.  7  rel. 
Dnn  II.  xlvi.  3. 

Plur.  II.  xlvii.  6;  liv.  7  ;  Ixiii.  7,  15. 
Dnn  I.  ix.  16;  XXX.  18.-11.   xiii.  18;   xiv. 
1;  xxvii.  11;  xlix.  10,  13,  15;    liv. 
8,  10;  Iv.  7;  Ix.  10. 
pm  Kal  II.  xlvi.   13;  xlix.  19;    liv.  14; 

lix.  9,  11. 
Piel  I.  vi.  12;  xxix.  13.— II.  xxvi.  15. 
3'-v  Verb.  part.  Kal.  I.  xix.  20.— II.  xlv.  9. 
Imper.  I.  i.  17. 
Inf.  I.  iii.  13. 

Impf.  II.  xxvii.  8;  xlix.   25;  1.   8;  li. 
22;  Ivii.  16. 
3n  Subst.1.  i.  23.— II.  xxxiv.  8 ;  xli.  11, 

12 ;  Iviii.  4. 
p'"l  I.  XXX.  7. 

p''-)S  II.  xlix.  4. 
p'l.V  11.  Ixv.  23. 
'^P^'l  o'T-  ^fy.  Iv.  11  rel. 
•^^7  ^^^  ■'■■  ^^^-  ^'^  XXX.  16. — II.  xxxvi.  8. 

Hiph.  II.  Iviii.  14. 
357.  I-   xxii.  7  ;   xxxi.   1 ;  xxxvii.  24. — II. 
xxi.    7,   9;    xxxvi.   9;   xliii.    17; 
Ixvi.  20. 
n^T  air.  /Ve}'.  xlvii.  1  rel. 

DDl  I.  i.  12;  (xvi.  4);  xxviii.  3. — II.  xxvi. 

6;  xli.  25;  Ixiii.  3. 
njT  II.  xiv.  7;  XXXV.   10;  xliii.  14;  xliv. 

23;  xlviii.  20;  xlix.  13  ;  li.  11 ;  liv. 

1  ;  Iv.  12. 
n"*  Kal  I.  xii.  6. — II.  xxiv.  14;  xxxv.  6; 

xlii.  11 ;  xliv.  23 ;  xlix.  13 ;  liv.  1 ; 

Ixi.  7;  Ixv.  14. 
Piel  (I.  xvi.  10). — II.  xxvi.  19;  xxxv. 

2;  Iii.  8,  9. 
yi  malus  adject.  I.  iii.  11 ;    v.  20;  vii.  15, 

16  ;  xxxii.  7  ;  xxxiii.  15. — II.  xlv. 

7;    Ivi.   2;    lix.    7,   15;    Ixv.    12; 

Ixvi.  4. 
3jt>-i  Verb.  II.  xlix.  10;  Ixv.  13. 
3jtJT  Subst.  I.  V.  13;    xiv.  xxx.— II.  li.   19. 

3;^T  Adj.   i.   \Vii!   21  ;   ix.    19 ;     xxix.  8 ; 

xxxii.  6.— II.  xliv.  12;  Iviii.  7,  10. 
Pj'l  joascere  of  cattle  I.   v.   17;  xi.  7;    xiv. 

30;  xxx.  23.— 11.  xxvii,  10;   xliv. 

20;  xlix   4;  Ixv.  25. 
of  the  shepherd  II.  xl.  11 ;  Ixi.  5. 
nV"!  the  shepherd  I.  xxxi.  4. — II.   xlii.  20  ; 

xxxviii.    12  ;    xliv.    28  ;   Ivi.   11 ; 

Ixiii.  11. 
nj*"!  malum  I.  iii.   9 ;  vii.  5. — II.   xiii.   11  ; 


inn 


'032 

^p-i 

D'npi 


npn-i 


xlvii.  10,  11 ;  Ivii.  1. 
Kal  II.  lix.  15. 

Hiph.  I.  1.  4,  16:  ix.  16;  xi    9  ;  xxxi. 

2.     II.  xiv.  20;  xxiv.  19;  xli.  23; 

Ixv.  25. 
Hithp.  II.  xxiv.  19. 
Hiph.  OTT.  ?[,ey.  xlv.  8  rel. 

Kal  I.  vi.  10;  xix.  22;   xxx.  2t).— II. 

Ivii.  18,  19. 
Niph.  n.  liii.  5. 
OTT.  ?.€y.  Ivii.  20  abs. 

II.  xl.  2  ;  xlii.  1. 

II.  xlix.  8  ;  Ivi.  7  ;   Iviii.  5 ;  Ix.  7,  10; 

Ixi.  2. 
(|'1T)  II.  xxxvi.  6;  xlii.  4. 
pST  II.  xlii.  3  ;  Iviii.  6. 
air.  Acy.  I.  6  rel. 
OTT.  Tiny.  xl.  20  rel. 
OTT.  Xe/.  Ivii.  9  rel. 
II.  xl.  19 ;  xlii.  5  ;  xliv.  24. 
Hiph.  II.  1.  9 ;  liv.  17. 
Sing.  I.  iii.  11 ;  v.  23;  xi.  4.— II.  xiii. 

11;  xiv.   5;    xxvi.   10;  xlviii.   22; 

liii.  9 ;  Iv.  7 ;  Ivii.  20,  21. 
malitia  II.  Iviii.  4,  6. 
a-n.  ley.  xl.  19  abs. 


b>. 


-II.  xliv.  16  ;  liii. 


V^P^  Kali.  i.  11;  ix.  19.- 
11  ;  Ixvi.  11. 
Hiph.  II.  Iviii.  10,  11. 

n^3t^  II.  Ivi.  11. 

n;^3-^S  II.  iv.  2. 

n'lE'  I.  V.  8;  vii.  3;  xxxii.  12;  xxxvii.  27. 
—II.  xxxvi.  2;    x,l.  6;  xliii.  20; 
Iv.  12. 
'!»  II.  Ivi.  9. 
TVS,  I. -^11.25.-11.  xliii.  23;  liii.  7 ;  Ixvi.  3. 

QVa  Kal  I.  xxiii.  13 ;    xxviii.   15.  17,  25 ; 

xxxvii.  29.— 11.  xiv.  17,  23  ;    xxi. 

3.     In  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  18  times. 
Kal  part.  I,  v.  20  (ftis).— II.   Ixiii.   11. 
Kal  inf.  I.  x.  6. — 11.  xiii.  9;  xxvii.  9; 

xliv.  7  ;  Ixi.  1. 
Hiph.  impf.  I.  iii.  7.     In  chaps,  xl. — 

Ixvi.  18  times. 

aS  V  ^VU  II.  xlii.  25  ;  xlvii.  7 ;    Ivii* 
1,  11.    Comp.  xliv.  19  and  jxli.  20. 
3^  UW  "an.  Xey.  xli.  22,  rel. 
11"33  ViW  air.  ley.  xlii.  12  rel. 
t!"t^  xxxV    1;   1x1.  10;    Ixii.  5;    Ixiv.   4; 

Ixv.  18,  19;  Ixvi.  10,14. 
riD'ty  an-.  Aey.  xlvi.  4  rel. 
n't^  Pil.  liii.  8  rel. 

^5^  Hiph.  II.  xli.  20;  xliv.  18;  Iii.  13. 
13K;  OTT.  ley.  xlvi.  6  rel. 
131?  II.  xl.  10 ;  Ixii.  11. 
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n- 

IKn  aw.  Xey.  xliv.  13  rcl. 

nxh  OTT.  7,ey.  xliv.  13  rel. 

IN'n  II.  Hi.  14;  liii.  2. 

■^'tyxn  II.  xli.  19;  Ix.  13. 

nmn  11.  xl.  1-1,  28 ;  xliv.  19. 

l^n  I.  xi.  7.— II.  Ixv.  25. 

rcjDr)  air.  ley.  xliv.  13  rel. 

imn  II.  xli.  19;  Ix.  13. 

'nn  I.  xxix.  21. — II.  xxiv.  10;  xxxiv.  11; 
xl.  17,  23;  xli.  29;  xliv.  9;  xlv.  18, 
19  ;  xlJx.  4;  lix. 

Dinin  Sing.  air.  Ity.  li.  19  rel. 

Plur.  iiiT.  Xsy.  Ixiii.  13  rel. 
nbnn  II.  xlii.  8,  lO,  12 ;  xliii.  21;  xlviii.  9; 
Ix.  6,  18  ;  Ixi.  3, 11 ;  Ixii.  7 ;  Ixiii.  7. 
Kill  aiT.  Aey.  li.  20  rel. 
l'y,r\  d-.  Xcy.  Ixvi.  19  rel. 
m^T  OTT.  "Key.  li.  3  rel. 
■^X\  II.  Ixvi.  17. 

IJin  I.  vi.  5;  xix.  19.— II.  xxiv.  13,  18; 
xli.  18;  Hi.  11;  Iviii.  9. 
j;Sl'r\  I.  i.  18. 

n^Vin  II.  xiv.  11. 

njjVin  II,  xli.  14;  Ixvi.  21. 
n3j;.in  I.  i.  13.— II.  xli.  24 ;  xliv.  19. 
miO  I.  i.   10;    ii.   3;    v.   24;    viii.   16,  20; 

XXX.   9. — II.  xxiv.  5;   xlii.  4,  21, 

24  ;  li.  4,  7. 


nnn  Plur.  inferim-a  II.  xxv.  10  ;  xlvi.  7. 
nVnnn  utt.  ?.ey.  xliv.  23  rel. 
jn'n  dir.  'Aey.  xliii.  6  rel. 
tyVn  II.  xxiv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  17  ;  Ixii.  8;  Ixv.  8. 
[Sn  II.  xl.  12,  13. 
m:hr\  ot.  ley.  lix.  17  aba. 

'jSn  rioph.  a-.  Ae)'.  xliv.  20  rel. 

on  OJT.  ^ey.  xlvli.  9  rel. 
TDri  II.   xxi.  8;    xlix.   16;    li.  13;  Hi.   5; 

Iviii.  11;  Ix.  xl;  Ixii.  6;  Ixv.  3. 
^?n  I.  xxxin.  15. -II.  xli.  10;  xlii.  1. 
Q'^jZI  ii.  xiii.  22;  xxxiv.  13;  xxxv.  7  ;  xliii- 

20. 
"3n  II.  xxvii.  1 ;  li.  9. 
D'apJiT  OTT.  ?i£y.  Ixvi.  11  rel. 
i'i'i^  Part.  Niph.  II.  xiv.  9. 
Part.  Piel  II.  xlix.  7. 
ni;n  Kal  I.  xvi.  8 ;  xxviii.  7 ;  xxix.  24.— 
II.   xxi.    4;    xxxv.    8;    xlvii.    15! 
liii.  6. 
Niph.  I.  xix.  14. 

Hiph.  I.  iii.  12;  ix.  15;  xix.  13,  14; 
XXX.  28.— II.  Ixiii.  17. 
Wi'n  a-,  ley.  Ixvi.  4  abs. 
n3xbn  I.  iii.  18;  iv.  2;  x.  12;  xx.  5;  xxviii. 
1,  3;  xxxiii.  9.— II.  xiii_.  11,  19; 
10  timea  in  chaps.  xl.~lxvi. 
Tv!Sr\  I.  i.  15. — II.  xxxvii.   4;  xxxviii.  5; 

Ivi.7. 

HMin  a-,  ley.  xl.  20  rel. 
nnri  dw.  ley.  xliv.  14  abs. 

r\)^-^r\  II.  li.  17,  22. 

C/'K/in  I.  ii.  16  ;  xxiii.  1,  10,  14.— II.  Ix.  9 ; 

Ixvi.  19. 
n;f-iu/n  II.  xiv.  17  ;  xlvi.  13. 


no 
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U'h3W  a-.  ?.iry.  xlix.  20  abs. 

\DJ^  I.  vili.  18;  xviii.  3;  xxxii.  16  ;  xxxiii. 
5,  16.— II.   xiii.   20,  21 ;  xxvi.  19  ; 
xx.xiv.  11,  17;  Ivii.  1-3;  Ixv.  9. 
15»  Kal  I.  xxix.  9.— II.  xlix.  26. 
Part.  pass.  Kal  II.  li.  21. 
Pielll.  Ixlii.  6. 
-iDW  I.  V.  11,  22;  xxviii.  7  ((er).— II.  xxiv. 
9;  Ivi.  12. 

riv^  I.  i.  18.— II.  iv.  10. 

OiS  7  I.  ix.  5,  6  ;  xxxii.  17,  18;  xxxiii.  7.— 

II.  xxvi.  3,  12;  xxvii.  5;  xxxviii. 

17  ;  xxxix.  8.     In  chap.s.  xl. — Ixvi. 

14  times. 
hSe/  Kali.  6,  8;  ix.  7 ;  (xvi.  1);  xviii.  2; 

xix.  20;  XX.  1.— II.  xxxvi.  2,  12; 

xxxvii.  2,  4,  9,  17,  21;_xxxix.  1; 

5  times  in  chaps,  xl.  Ixvi. 
Pie!  I.  X.  6,  16 ;  xxxii.  20.— II.  xxvii. 

8 ;  6  times  in  chap,  xl.— Lxvi. 
Pual  (I.  xvi.  2).— II.  xxvii.  10;  1.  1. 
I.  xxviii.  8.— II.  xxi.  5;  Ixv.  11. 
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air.  Ticy.  xl.  12  rel. 

Kal  I.  X.  G. 

Hithpoel  II.  lix.  15. 

I.  viii.  13;  ix.  2;  s.   2,   0;  xxxiii.   4, 

23.— II.  liii.  12. 
Kal  II.  Ix.  20. 

Piel  I.  xix.  21.— II.  Ivii.  18  ;  lix.  18  ; 

Ixv.  6  ;  lxvi.  6. 
Piial  part.  II.  xlii.  19. 
Hiph.  II.  xx.xviii.  12, 13 ;  xliv.  26,  28. 
I.  iv.  1 ;  vii.  14 ;  viii.  3 ;  ix.  5 ;  xii.  4 ; 

xviii.  7;    xxix.   23;   xxx.  27.— II. 
xiv.  22;  xxiv.  15;  xxv.  1;  xxvi.  8, 
13.     In  chaps.  xL— lxvi.  35  times. 
nOE'  Niph.  II.  xlviii.  19. 

Hiph.  I.  X.  7;  xxiii.  11.— II.  xiii.  9; 
xiv.  23  ;  xxvi.  14. 
n;'WK/  I.  xxviii.  9,  19.— II.  xxxvii.  7;  liii.  1. 
''Oui'u)  Kal  perf.  II.  lii.  14. 

Kal  part.  II.  xlix.S,  19;  liv.  1;  Ixi.  4. 
Niph.  perf.  I.  xxxiii.  8. 
Niph.  part.  II.  liv.  3. 
Hithp.  11.  lix.  16 ;  Ixiii.  5. 
nnot?  I.  i.  7;   vi.  11;  xvii.  8.— II.  Ixii.  4; 
Ixiv.  9. 
p-y  Sing.  I.  i.  6;  v.  1;  x.  27.— II.  xxxix. 
2;  xli.  19;  Ivii.  9;  Ixi.  3. 
Plnr.  I.  xxviii.  1,  4.— II.  xxv.  6. 
i';3E'  Kal:  11  times  in  Pt.  I.— 35  times  in 

pt.  n. 

Iliphil  I.  xxx.  30  —15  times  in  Pt.  II. 
Niph.  (I.  XV.  4).-II.  Ix.  18;  Ixv.  19. 
;;nw  I.  xxiii.  5  (6;s).— II.  lxvi.  19. 
-\0V!  Kal  I.  xxi.  11,  12.— II.  xxvi.  2;  xlii. 
20;  Ivi.  1,  2,4,  6;  Ixii.  6. 
Niph.  I.  vii.  4. 
tr/ptV  Sing.  II.  xiii.  10;  xxxviii.  8;  6  times 
in  chaps,  xl. — lxvi. 
Plnr.  ir.  liv.  12.  .  . 

■nw  annus  sing.  I.  vi.  1 ;  vu.  8 ;  xiv.  28 ; 
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(xv.  17);  XX.  1  ;  xxi.  16;  xxiii.  15; 
xxix.  1;  xxxii.  10;  xxxvii.  30. — 
II.  XV.  17;  xxxiv.  8;  xxxvi.  1; 
xxxviii.  5;  Ixi.  2;  Ixiii.  4;  Ixv.  20. 
Plur.  I.  xvi.  14;  xx.  3;  .xxi.  16.— II. 
xxxviii.  10,  15  ('"lUii/). 

n;?iff  Kal.  I.  xvii.  7,  8;  xx.  4 ;  xxxi.  1. 
Hithp.  I.  xxix.  9.— II.  xli.  10,  23. 
l^j>  aiT.  'Asy.  xl.  12  abs. 

\i;'S  Niph.  I.  X.  20;  xxx.  12;  xxxi.  1— 11. 

1.  10. 
X'i'E'  Kal  I.  xxix.  9. 
Hiph.  I.  vi.  10. 
Pilp.  I.  xi.  8. 
Piilp.  II.  lxvi.  12. 
Hithp.  I.  xxix.  9. 

14'K/  I.  xiv.  31;  xxii.  7;  xxviii.   6;  xxix. 

21. — II.  xxiv.  12;  xxvi.  2;  xxxviii. 

10;  5  times  in  chaps,  xl. — lxvi. 
\\3'il!  I.  xix.  18;  xxviii.  11;  xxxiii.  18. 
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Dual  I.  vi.  6,  7  ;  xi.4;  xxix.  13;  xxx. 
27;  xxxvii.  29. — II.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Ivii. 
19. 
Plur.  n'in|)»'  II.  lix.  3. 
am  Kal  I.  i.  17,  23,  26;  ii.  4;  iii.  2;  v.  3; 
xi.  3,  4;  (xvi.  5) ;  xxxiii.   22.— II. 
xl.  23 ;  li.  5. 
Niph.  II.  xliii.  26;  lix.  4;  lxvi.  16. 
^pW  baUIsunmiitll.  xli-  18;  xlix.  9. 
■^y<a  II.  xxxvii.  33;  xlii.  25;  Ivii.  6;  lix.  9. 
l^'tli  a-,  /liy,  Ivii.  15  bis  rel. 
hki  Kal  I.  ii.  9,  11,  12,  17;  v.  15;  x.  33; 
xxix.  4;  xxxii.  18. — II.  xl.  4. 
Hiph.  II.  xiii.  11;  xxv.   11,  12;  xxvi. 
5;  Ivii.  9. 

n^3-^  a-.  7.ty.  Ix.  6  rel. 
flVi^  077-.  \ty.  liv.  8  abs. 
X\r>VJ  Hiph.  I.  xxxii.  6. — II.  xxvii.  3;  xliii. 

"""20. 
r-lpiy  Plur.  air.  7.sy.  Ixvi.  3  rel. 

ap_LV  Kal  I.  xviii.  4.— II.  xiv.  7 ;  Ixii.  1. 

Hiph.  I.  vii.  4;  xxx.  15;  xxxii.  17. — 
II.  Ivii.  20. 
Sjl©  I.  xxxiii.  18.— II.  xl.  12;  xlvi.  6 ;  Iv.  2. 
ypl!/  a-K.  "kty.  lxvi.  17  rel. 
^'^P,,  I.  ix.   14;  xxviii.    15;    xxxii.  7. — II. 

xlii.  20;  Ivii.  4;  lix.  3,  13. 
31"^  II.  XXXV.  7  ;  xllx.  10. 
I^K/  air.  Xty.  xliv.  13  aba. 
jnty  I.  xxxiii.  9.— II.  XXXV.  2;  Ixv.  10. 
I'T^  air.  T-ty.  lix.  17  rel. 
t-p  I.  V.  24;  xi.  10;  xiv.  29,   30;  xxxvii. 

31.-II.  liii.  2. 
nnty  I.  V.   22;  xxii.    13;  xxix.    8;   xxxvii. 
25. — II.  XXI.  5;  XXIV.  9;  xxxvi.  12, 
16;  6  times  in  chaps,  xl. — Ixvi. 
T\-}}0_  II.  Ivi.  6;  Ix.  7, 10;  Ixi.  6. 


